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BT  JAMBS  STtTROIS  BATARD. 

I^HE  is  a  stnmgo  iroman  I 

Little  M».  Goliax  attered  the  words  in  a 
'  voice  tinged  with  awe,  and  raised  her  blae 
ejoa  to  her  brother^s  face  wistfally,  as  if  he  could 
offiK'  some  suggestion  that  would  relieve  her  mind 
oonceming  Ida  Aniolt 
"  She  is  mighty  pretty,  I  know  that,"  was  all  the 

I 


languid  gentleman  said,  us  he  ran  his  hand  fond  y 
through  his  golden  curls,  and  puffed  leisurely  at  his 
cigar. 

Mrs.  Colfax  slirugged  her  shoulders  impatiently, 
"  Pretty  I  That's  all  you  men  think  of.  I  be- 
lieve my  husband  is  the  only  sensible  man  alive.  I 
suppose  you — ^you  great,  lazy  thing,  are  ready  to 
fall  in  love  with  Ida  Amolt  right  off,  and  you've 
only  known  her  a  week." 

"  Known  her  ?  Never  !  I  don't  know  her  now, 
but  I'm  ii^love  just  the  same.  How  on  earth  could 
a  fellow  help  it  ?"     /^^^hTWO  BY  TM» 
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on  Tnfford  smiled  indolently, 
revealing  hiil  white  even  teeth.  His  sister's  red 
lips  ourled  soomftdlj,  she  eoold  not  bat  feel  a  oon- 
tempt  for  her  brother's  Ttadty, 
**  Of  course  you  think  she  wiU  sooept  yon  t'* 
Foolish  if  she  dontl''  he  rn>lied,  outing  a 
glanoe  at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

**  Your  conceit  is  poeitiyely  nauseating  I"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  ColfiLc,  restlessly. 

«  He  wiU  get  over  it  as  he  grows  older!''  said  a 
cool,  quiet  Yoioe,  and  Ida  Amolt  stepped  in  &om 
one  of  the  low  French  windows. 

You  heard  our  convenation?"  stammered  Al- 
gernon, springing  to  his  feet  an(\  hastily  pacing  the 
floor. 

Yes,"  answered  the  brunette  in  a  matter-of-&ot 
way,  and  seating  hecsdf  beside  Mrs.  Col&z,  she  ex- 
amined the  slipper  pattern  in  her  lap,  and  said  with 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice:  "You  must  be 
veiy  happy  doing  this  work,  and  thinking  who  it  is 
for." 

Mrs.  Colfi&x  gazed  upon  her  with  wonder  and 
sympathy  in  her  eyes.  Hie  still  lovely  face  was  a 
mystery  to  her,  the  great,  black  oibsso  ftiU  of  emo- 
tioii  and  yet  so  hard  and  glittering,  challenged  her 
love  and  yet  repelled  intimacy.  She  could  not  find 
words  to  reply  to  her  guest's  remark,  and  so  she 
sat  and  listened  while  Ida  talked  in  her  sweet,  in- 
nocent manner, 

Algernon,  nettled  beyond  quiet  endurance  by  hi* 
words  having  been  overheard,  had  been  striding  to 
and  fro^  Qjnshing  his  hands  together  and  seeking  to 
^--gi^  vent  to  his  mortification  by  whispered  exple- 
tives, and  ftantic  denunciations  of  his  own  folly. 
Weary  at  last  he  came  forward  and  impulsively  said : 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  Miss  Amolt — " 

^  I  can  imagine  what  you  are  about  to  say,"  she 
interposed,  looking  up  composedly  with  those  won- 
drous eyes  of  hers.  And  to  save  us  both  annoy- 
ance, I  may  as  well  answer  you  now,  I  dont  love 
you,  I  wouldn't  be  your  wife." 

The  man  was  disconcerted  for  a  moment  by  this 
singular  ftanknees. 

**  You  are  «iir«  I  suppose  that  I  was  about  to  ask 
you  for  your  hand,"  he  sneered.  Women  are 
nner  conceited,  are  they  Miss  Amolt?" 

Frequently,"  she  responded  without  noticing 
the  sarcasm.  "  But  if  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  my 
inference  my  words  have  served  their  purpose.  I 
shall  not  have  to  repeat  them." 

He  gased  upon  her  an  instant,  his  blue  eyes 
gleaming,  a  red  spot  burning  on  each  cheek;  then 
without  a  word  he  left  the  room. 

**My  brother  is  good  and  has  some  talent,"  said 
Mrs,  Colfiuc,  meditatively.  "  His  excessive  vanity 
is  Ms  only  drawback." 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  Ida  said,  a  dreamy  look 
in  her  eyes,  a  pallor  gradually  stealing  over  her 
(ace.  • 

**Why  not?  You  have  youth,  health,  wealth, 
beauty,  a  good  disposition-—" 

<«  Hiank  you,"  interposed  Ida  with  a  wi^ve  of  hel- 
hand  and  a  smile  which  seemed  to  say:  "  I  have 
not  meddled  with  your  affiurs,  be  kind  enough  to 
let  mine  alone." 


Mrs.  Colfi&x  was  shreWfl  nNSll  RT  ik>nsCTe  it  so 
at  all  events  and  she  wisely  re&ained  from  prening 
the  sulject 

An  hour  paMed,  Ida  had  not  spoken  one  word, 
and  her  companion  was  compelled  to  vent  her  de- 
sire for  conversation  in  long  breaths,  and  occasion- 
al snatches  of  song.  Presently  Miss  Amolt  arose 
and  left  the  apartments. 

Dear  me,"  sighed  Mrs.  Col&x,  "  I  am  thankful 
she  has  gone.  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Mayne  sent  her 
to  me  for?  She  is  a  wei^^t  on  my  spirits,  a  shadow- 
on  my  heart,  and  yet  I  feel  drawn  toward  her. 
How  singular  that  she  should  speak  as  she  did  to 
Alger,  and  yet  one  could  not  call  her  bold  or  im- 
modest, her  very  manner  negatived  that.  I  wonder 
if  she  could  love." 

At  tiiat  moment  Algernon  re-entered. 

(*  Do  you  suppose  Ida  listened  to  us  purposely?" 
he  asked,  dropping  into  a  chair. 

No  indeed ;  she  is  too  high-minded  for  that." 
Then  I'd  like  to  know  what  she  is  crying  for." 

**  Crying?  what  do  you  mean?" 

The  young  man  blushed  a  litde;  perfaape  with 
shame. 

"  Why,  I  passed  her  room  just  now,  and  distinot- 
ly  heard  a  sound  as  of  weeping.  I  listened — ^I  con- 
fess it,  and  soon  heard  her  sob  as  if  her  heart  was 
breaking.  I  tell  you  she  has  some  grief  hidden 
away  in  her  heart  If  it  is  what  I  think  it  is  I  am 
glad  of  it" 

"  And  what  do  you  think  it  is,  pray?" 

He  moved  restiessly  in  his  chair  a  moment,  pull- 
ed nervously  at  his  mustache,  and  then  smiled 
sheepishly. 

"  Well,  Addie,  you  know  I  pride  myself  a  little 
on  my  penetration.  Don't  laugh  now  or  I'll  not 
say  another  word." 

"  Go  on,"  said  his  sister,  endeavoring  to  maintain 
her  composure. 

If  s  just  here;  I  did  wrong  in  saying  anything 
to  her  before  you;  it  piqued  her  pride  and  so  she 
tried  to  get  ahead  of  me  by  telling  me  tHat  she 
would  not  marry  me.  Now  if  she  had  not  cared 
anything  for  me,  if  I  had  not  been  in  her  mind, 
would  she  have  referred  to  marriage  even  before 
I  spoke  of  it?  Of  course  not  Don't  you  see  how 
dear  it  is?  She  is  weeping  over  it  now,  I  shall 
win  her  yet." 

"  It  may  be  so— I  hope  it  ia.  But  she  is  deeper 
t^an  you  imagine." 

Pshaw  f  I  understand  feminine  nature  right 
through!"  said  this  snobbish  young  philosopher, 
oraculariy. 

Mra.  Colfiix  did  not  dispute  him;  she  knew  how 
worse  than  useless  it  would  be.  The  idea  was  very 
sweet  and  soothing  to  Algernon,  and  he  warmed  it 
in  his  heart,  until  it  grew  to  the  dimensions  of  a  ro- 
mance. In  the  meantime,  his  sister  had  began  to 
play  upon  the  piano,  but  he  heard  no  music  save 
that  inspired  by  his  thoughts. 

An  half  hour  later,  Ida  came  down  attired  in  her 
riding  habit  Her  features  were  severe  as  usual: 
not  a  sign  of  tears  was  visible.  Algernon  gazed 
upon  her  graceful  figure  vt^rgNi^l*^  admira- 
tion Digitized  by  Vji. 
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clnMjnot  be  huok  to  dinner;  do  not  watt  for 
me,"  die  aid,  and  nodding  gmvely,  left  the  room. 

Algerooo  ftdlowed  her  qoioklj.  As  she  reached 
tfie  driveway,  where  the  groom  was  holdm^  the 
hone,  the  joong  man  touched  her  shonlder  li^Hy. 
She  tamed  sqoarelj  arotmd,  and  pansfaig,  gazed 
upon  him  with  cold  inqniry. 

**MajInot  aooompany  jou?*' said  Algernon  in 
his  sweetest  Toioe. 

**  No,  I  thank  yoo.  I  prefer  to  ride  alone." 

"  Why  are  yon  so  cruel  to  me?*'  he  queried  in  an 
iDjnied  tone. 

Her  falaek  eyes  rolled  impatiently,  a  smile  of  pi^ 
ouiedherHps. 

"I  hare  no  reason  to  be  either  tender  or  cruel, 
ft  is  my  pcMtege  to  ride  alone,  I  presume." 

Awi^  wi^  a  han^ty  inclination  of  her  head,  she 
moved  on  to  the  mounting  block,  and  a  half  minute 
kter  was  seated  in  the  saddle.  Algernon  watched 
her  ride  out  of  the  yard,  and  then  went  to  his  room 
to  color  his  meerschaum,  and  reflect  upon  feminine 
vi^es.  This  rebolT  meant  nothing,  he  was  confi- 
tel,  it  was  aU  done  for  effect. 

h  the  meantime,  Ida  was  half-way  out  of  the 
When,  at  length,  she  reached  the  country 
nai,  flanked  by  trees  and  green  fields,  a  change 
ene  over  her  fsice;  the  quietude  that  seemed  to 
at  so  naturally  upon  it,  vanished,  and  an  ezpree- 
BOO  of  minted  grief  and  fear  shadowed  eveiy  fea- 
tare.  At  times,  a  wild  yearning  shone  from  her 
loBtioas  eyes,  and  dropping  the  reins  upon  her 
hoos^  neck,  she  would  clasp  her  hands  as  if  in 
payer.  Hieo  a  reaction  would  occur — by  eveiy 
look  and  motion,  hope  seemed  dead — and  she  would 
wh^  her  steed  to  a  break-neok  pace. 

When  several  miles  away  firom  the  village,  she 
toned  into  an  unfrequented  road,  and  thence  di- 
Toged  to  the  right  into  a  lane^  lined  with  bushes. 
A  few  rods  further  on,  a  laige  country  house  loom- 
ed  op  amid  a  circle  of  noble  old  elms.  Reaching 
the  gate,  she  dismounted,  tied  her  horse,  and  then 
ptfaering  her  habit  about  her,  ran  swiftly  to  the 
nv  of  the  house.  At  the  door  she  was  met  by  a 
gny-haired,  placid-fiiced  woman,  who  caught  her 
ia  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  It  seem- 
«d      Ida  winced  under  the  caress. 

"How  is  he?'*  were  her  first  words  spoken 
brartUmsIy. 

"Better—much  better!"  jnid  the  matron  in  a 
c}K)ked  voice,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer 
of  ber  apron. 

"Thank  God  for  thatt*'  murmured  Ida,  and  press- 
ed her  hands  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  regain  her  com- 
poeore. 

"  Is  he  asleep?*'  she  asked  again,  after  a  moment's 

PUM. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  matron,  hesitatingly,  and  then 
ttUed,  imploringly :  **  O  do  come  in  and  see  him — 
,  Ikoow  TOO  wiU  relent  when  you  see  how  jmle  he 
^  and  feel  how  he  has  suffered.   Ton  have  a  wo- 
oiift^  heart,  you  cannot  hold  out  against  itP 
"Hnhl  Let  me  think!*' 

Ui  (oided  her  arms,  and  with  the  motion,  every 
neire  and  muscle  seemed  changed  to  marUe.  Her 
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fleeted  on  it  Hie  woman  regarded  her  in  tdended 
wonder,  grief,  and  sopplioation. 

I  win  go  in  if  you  wiU  prcmiipe  never  to  breathe 
of  my  presence,  there,"  she  said  at  length.  *'  If  he 
should  know  it,  I  would  never  communicate  with 
either  of  you  again — ^nevert" 

"  He  shall  not— yoi*  have  a  mother's  wordi  come 
child  i"  the  woman  replied,  with  love  and  eager- 
ness. 

To  a  small,  comfortably  fhmished  room,  the  two 
took  their  way.  Upon  a  large,  old-fiishioned  bed- 
stead, lay  a  young  man,  now  tiiin  and  attenuated, 
but  with  traoee  of  beauty  in  his  wide  brow  and  finely 
curved  Ups,  in  his  firm,  round  neck  and  broad 
shoulders.  His  hair  was  of  a  dark  chestnut,  and 
fell  on  his  forehead  in  wavy  masses.  Softly,  al- 
most reverently,  Ida  came  forwaid  and  gased  upon 
the  sleeper.  Then  her  woman's  heart  broke  all 
barriers  of  mind,  and  bending  over  the  couch,  she 
kissed  the  pale  &ce,  and  stroked  the  gloe^  hair, 
and  murmured  his-tiame  with  touching  fondness. 
The  mother  looked  on  with  tears  of  gratitude  in 
her  eyes. 

"  O  Henri,  Henri  my  love,  my  darlingi"  the  words 
broke  from  Ida's  lips,  in  a  voice  husky  with  yearn- 
ing, and  she  caressed  one  of  the  sufferer's  hands, 
with  ardent  tenderness.  **  God  will  keep  you,  ha 
will  not  let  you  die,  no,  no,  I  am  sure  he  will  nott" 

Then  as  if  the  words  mocked  her  heart,  she 
started  back,  caught  her  breath,  and  clenched  her 
fists.  Again  that  rigid  expression  came  to  her  fea- 
tures—ell traces  of  emotion  vanished. 
«  The  matron  threw  one  arm  around  the  girl's  neck, 
and  drew  her  gently  to  her  motherly  breast  Look- 
ing into  her  daric,  brilliant  eyes  with  anxious  affec- 
tion, she  whispered: 

He  spoke  of  you  yesterday,  dear.  He  dreamt 
of  you  the  night  before,  and  awoke  with  your  name 
on  his  lips.  I  cai^e  to  him,  and  soothed  him  as 
beet  I  could.  "  O  mother,"  he  said  so  pitifully,  that 
I  could  not  help  crying,  "  O  mother,  I  must  live  to 
prove  how  I  love  her,  I  had  her  hand  in  mine,  just 
now,  and  I  was  happy,  but  it  was  only  a  dream, 
she  will  know  that  I  love  her,  sometime — she  will 
know." 

The  matron's  voice  trembled  and  broke — hot 
tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  Ida  shook  as  if 
with  palsy,  her  &ce  blanched,  but  she  uttered  no 
word. 

"If  yon  would  only  stay  until  he  awakes, 
dear — " 

How  dare  you  ask  me  that,"  Ida  interrupted, 
her  eyes  flashing  angrily.  I  would  not  abate  one 
particle  of  justice  to  save  all  my  race.  You  hear 
me?" 

"  Yes,  alas!  yes!"  the  woman  replied,  in  mingled 
sorrow  and  reproach. 

Ida  stood  still  a  moment,  gazing  from  mother  to 
son,  a  singular  expression  upon  her  white  face. 
Then,  with  a  cold  smile,  as  if  proud  of  her  triumph 
over  herself,  she  walked  slowly  from  the  room, 
left  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  riding  to- 
ward home.  When  half-way  down  the  lane,  she 
checked  her  horse  so  suddenly  that  he-i^e^red  up, 
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and  for  a  momamt,  seemed  muso&troUable.  Hie 
excitement  of  subduing  him  was  gratefiil  to  her, 
her  fiioe  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkled.  Anon,  how- 
ever, her  face  resumed  its  maifole-like  look,  and 
gazing  toward  the  eastern  horizon,  this  wingnlar 
woman  murmured: 

**  There  is  a  promise  in  the  sky!" 

Then  giving  her  steed  a  oruel  cut  with  her  whip, 
she  rode  home  like  the  wind. 

A  week  passed.  Mis.  ColflELZ  had  seen  her  guest 
only  at  meal  time,  but  Algernon  had  ascertained 
that  Ida  had  walked  a  long  distance  thrice  in  the 
interval.  Where  did  shtf  go?  Why  was  she  so  re- 
tioent  and  unjovial?  Mrs.  CoI£auc  grew  anxious 
and  perplexed.  Another  week  flew  away.  One 
day  a  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  Algernon  saw  his  old  friend, 
Henri  Amolt,  alight  and  come  up  the  steps.  The 
young  man  hurried  to  meet  him,  and  welcomed  him 
with  genuine  delight  But  he  saw  with  regret  the 
traces  of  illness  still  upon  Amolt^s  features.  Hiey 
sat  down  in  the  drawing  room  and  conversed  upon 
old  times.  Presently,  Mrs.  Colfiix  entered  and 
warmly  greeted  her  visitor. 

"  You  are  pale,  Henri,  yeiy  pale,"  she  said  with 
solicitude. 

I  have  been  ill,  I  have  had  sorrow.  I  am  not 
hardly  myself.  I  care  veiy  little  whether  I  live  or 
die,"  he  answered,  bending  his  head  upon  his 
hands. 

The  brother  and  sister  gazed  upon  him  in  min- 
gled wonder  and  sympathy. 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  stoiyl"  he  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently. "I  must  speak — silence  wears  on  my* 
80uL  You  are  my  friend,  I  can  trust  you.  One 
year  ago,  I  was  married  in  St  Louis,  my  wife  was 
a  noble  woman,  sensitive,  alfeotionate,  confiding,  I 
fear  I  did  not  appreciate  her.  In  a  meny  mood 
'  one  day,  I  said  to  a  friend  who  was  praising  my 
wife:  '^She  has  another  attribute — ^that  is  wealth/ 
my  fortune  is  not  of  much  account, you  know.", 
My  wife  overtieard  me.  Her  sensitive  soul  shrank 
from  me — bcr  heart  yearning  for  pure  love,  was 
horrified  at  what  she  deemed  my  mercenary  re- 
gard.. She  left  me— no  eloquence  of  mine  could  re- 
strain her.  She  told  me,  and  with  truth,  that  lives 
joined  without  love,  was  a  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  Then  kindly,  without  one  word  of  re- 
proach she  went  her  way.  O  God!  how  I  have 
suffered  since  I  I  care  not  for  life  without  her. 
Why  should  I?  I  was  all  wrong,  I  did  not  love  her 
then  as  I  ought,  but  now,  O  Heaven!  abject  pover- 
ty with  her  would  be  bliss,  compared  with  this  dead, 
aimless  existence  of  mine." 

He  covered  his  iace  with  his  hands,  his  form 
quivered  with  emotion. 

"  I  can  sympathize  with  you,  Henri,"  said  Alger- 
non. "  I  love  a  woman  who  i3  little  less  than  an 
angel,  and  I  think  she  loves  me,  but  she  will  not 
give  me  a  kind  word.   I  can  wait,  though." 

At  that  moment,  Ida  stepped  in  at  the  win- 
dow. 

"There  she  is,"  whispered  Algernon,  proudly. 
"  Is  she  not  beautifiil?" 
Henri  looked  up— his  eyes  dilated— his  breath 


oame  in  gaspel  He  started  up,  and  strobohed  forth 
his  hands,  yeaniingly. 

"  Ida,  my  own!  O  come  to  me!  Give  me  life  and 
love  again!" 

"  My  husband!  mine  now  forever!" 

And  with  a  low  murmur  of  thankfulness,  she 
sank  upon  his  breast  In  the  wild  rapture  of  his 
joy  he  covered  her  &ce  with  kisses,  and  repealed 
her  name  o*er  and  o'er  again. 

Algernon  looked  on  in  amazement 

"  Youi^your  wi/*t  Henri?" 

"  Yes,  mine,  my  dearest,  my  best!  I  have  learn- 
ed the  greatest  lesson  of  my  life." 

"  And  so  has  Algernon,  if  this  cures  him  of  his 
vanity!"  added  Mrs.  Colfiix. 

**  It  will — it  has!"  said  her  brother,  his  face  very 
pale.  "  I  see  how  foolish  I  have  been.  I  am  go- 
ing to  woric  Ida,  I  am  thankful  for  your  happi- 
ness." 


A  CANDY  MAN  SOLD. 

When  Dan  Hice  visited  Kentucky,  a  few  years 
since,  with  his  circus  troop,  he  was  accompanied,  as 
usual,  by  oonfectionaiy  dealers,  who  displayed  their 
stock  of  delectable  edibles  under  small  canvases 
outside  the  main  tent 

One  morning  early,  Dan  Rico  was  at  the  town  of 

F  ,  and  the  candy  men  soon  had  their  good 

things  exposed  to  the  crowd  of  boys  who  surround- 
ed them,  and  offered  "  great  inducements  to  pur- 
chasers." One  big,  red-headed  fellow  seemed  par- 
ticulariy  desirous  to  outsell  his  oompetitovB,  and 
cried  off  his  goods  in  the  following  manner — 

"Here's  yer  nice  cakes  and  candies  and  iced 
lemonade!  Ten  cents  worth  of  candy  for  half  a 
dime!  This  is  the  place  to  get  the  worth  of  your 
money,"  etc. 

One  little  fellow,  about  ten  years  old,  stepped  up 
to  the  counter,  and  called  for  ten  cents  worth  of 
candy.  Having  received  two  "  sticks,"  each  half 
as  long  as  his  arm,  he  deposited  a  fip,  and  started 
off. 

"Hello!"  cried  red-head,  "you  didn't  give  me 
enough  money." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  youngest;  "  you  said  yon 
would  give  me  ten  cents  worth  for  five  cents." 

And  off  trotted  the  little  wag,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  having  "  sold  "  the  candy  man. 


A  couple  ran  off  to  get  married,  and  came  back 
to  the  bride's  house,  where  she  humbly  sued  for  the 
forgiveness  of  her  father,  kneeling  at  hia  feet,  all 
tears.   "  Forgive,  foigive  me,  dearent  fiitherl"  sob- 
bed the  lovely  suppliant.   "  Forgive  you!"  exclaim-  , 
ed  the  old  gentleman;  "  why,  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
get  rid  of  you.    Your  ill  temi>er  and  idlenesd  have  . 
been  the  plague  of  my  life,  and  make  your  mamage 
no  leas  to  me.    So  take  her,"  added  the  old  gentle-  i 
man,  generously,  addre«u4B|^  the  husband;  "and 
may  you  be  happy!" 


"There!"  said  Jones,  us  he  wrathfhlly  pushed 
away  the  pie  which  his  lai^dlady  had  just  served 
him,  "  that  stuftjpilc^teO®^tet  and  I  ain't 
going  to  eat  it!'»  ^ 
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THS  OLD  UBFT  WINGI-; 

OK, 

LAYING   AN  ANCIENT  GHOST. 

Can  sooh  things  be  ?— Macbeth, 

HURRAH!  hninht  6«oige,  I're  got  it,  I're 
got  itl"  cried  a  young  man  of  aboat  twenty, 
in  a  lieatenanf  8  undreaa,  as  he  dashed  open 
the  doOT  of  Captain  Faiiboni's  room,  startling  that 
gentleman  from  the  indolent  lounge  he  was  enjoy- 
ing over  his  break&st 

€iot  what,  Charlie?  In  heaven's  name,  man, 
hare  you  gone  mad?  Really,  if  you  do  not  answer 
I  ahaU  believe  so,  and  order  Jenkins  to  fetch  a 
keeper  and  a  stia^iht  waistcoat  Why,  man  alive, 
do  pleaae  be  intelligible,  and  explain  your  mad  de- 
^gbti» 

Charlie,  who  from  his  entrance  had  been  proceed- 
iag  in  a  most  eccentric  manner,  clearing  backs  of 
cliaiKS,  teasing  the  laige  Newfoundland  dog,  much 
to  that  sagacious  animal's  surprise,  was  now  about 
to  pecform  some  feats  «  U  Blondin  on  the  so& 
ba^  when,  his  friend's  words  calling  him  to  order, 
be  flung  himself  into  a  chair  opposite  Ciqytain  Fair- 
bom  instead,  and  in  a  bunt  of  many  laughter, 
Mid.- 

"  Why,  old  boy,  I've  got  my  leave  of  absence, 
Old  shall  spend  Christmas  at  the  old  hall,  after 
A" 

**  Nol  Is  it  possible?  Why,  Charlie,  you  had  a 
kng  leave  leas  than  a  month  ago." 

Tes;  but  notwithstanding,"  added  Chariey, 
hdping  himself  to  a  pipe,  **  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
tiag  another  now." 

So  mucsh  for  interest,"  thouf^t  Captain  Fair- 
bom,  with  a  little  bitterness;  but  possessing  a  sin- 
o«re  friendship  for  Charley  Fitcroy,  he,  for  once  in 
kis  Ufe,  was  f^ad  of  its  power.  So  with  a  smile, 
aeeompanied  by  a  sly  glance,  he  continued  aloud — 
Then,  lam  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing Christmas  at  the  hall  was  the  reason  of  those 
wfldand  madman  like  antics  you  peribrmed  just 
DOW  in  my  room?" 

A  slight  flush  heightened  the  usual  healthy  color 
of  Chariey's  cheek,  as,  puffing  hard  at  the  meer- 
sdaom,  he  answered,  his  ejee  fixed  on  some  object 
Got  of  window — 

"Oh,  no,  not  altogether.  There  was  another 
reason,  which  is  that  now  you  can  at  last  accept,  my 
ioTitation,  as  we  have  both  leave  of  absence,  and 
spend  this  jolly  time  together  at  my  father's.  Now 
itop  a  moment— d<mt  speak,  old  fellow— I  will  take 
Dorefoaalr 

**  I  was  not  going  to  make  one,  Charley,"  said  his 
Uflod,  lighting  a  cigar,  and  carelessly  leaning  his 
dbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  to  the  inmunent  danger 
of  afragile  French  vase.  "  The  truth  is,  that  from 
Uie  dflscripttcm  you  have  given  me  of  your  &mi]y,  I 
"wiik  to  see  them.  There's  no^iing  I  should 
Bke  better." 

"HiafS  ric^"  interrapted  Charles. 

"Thcfe  is,  however,  one  objection,"  continued 
OifpCain  Fsizbnm.  **  You  have  frequently  said  that 
iwhoose  is  always  frdl  at  Christmas  time.  So,as 


I  shaU  be  an  unexpected  guest,I  mi^t  incommode 
your  ihmily's  arrangements." 

"Tut,  man— not  at  alll  They  wiU  be  delighted 
to  see  you.  They  know  you  already,  indeed,  from 
description.  Never  fear,  we  shall  find  plenty  of 
room.  Besides,  this  Christmas  there  will  only  be 
Sir  John  Avering — my  uncie,  you  know — ^his  family, 
two  or  three  London  friends,  and  my  little  orphan 
cousin.  May." 

Captain  Fairbura  had  noticed  the  previous  flush 
on  his  friend's  cheek,  aud  now,  fancying  he  saw  it 
rising  again  at  the  last  name,  said,  "with  a  smile— 

**  The  last  but  not  least  in  somebody's  eyes— eh, 
Charley?" 

"  Not  by  no  means,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  turn- 
ing it  off  with  a  laugh.  **  What  a  sly  old  fellow  you 
are.  I  do  believe  the  cause  of  my  ddijght  from  the 
first  was  no  secret  to  you." 

"  If  not  exactly,  trust  me  the  feeHe,  reasons  I  re- 
ceived for  such  unbounded  pleasure  did  not  pass 
muster,"  laughed  the  Ci4>tain. 

"  No,  perhaps  not.  You  are  quite  a  Yankee  for 
outeness.  But  'pon  my  word  old  fellow,  I'm  glad 
you  are  coming— I  am  indeed.  I  so  want  you  to 
see  my  sisters ;  they  are  such  handsome  girls,  thougli 
I  say  it,  who,  perhaps,  shouldn't — entre  n<m$,  they're 
wonderfully  like  me.  They  are  clever,  too— a  great 
combination  in  woman— and  they  promise  to  have 
happy  marriages,  for  they  look  to  a  man's  worth, 
not  to  his  rank  or  fortune.  I'm  certain  you'll  like 
them." 

Captain  Faiibum  fhncied  he  saw  a  hint,  but  he 

merely  smiled,  and  remained  silent. 
Charley,  after  a  moment's  pause,  continued — 
"  Besides  old  feUow,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 

May.  You  will,  I  am  certain,  confess  her  to  be 

beautiful  in  every  way." 

Perhaps  I  had  better  not,  Charley,  or  you  will 

find  cause  for  jealouqr.  But  does  not  your  love  run 

smooth?" 

"Oh,  yes;  an  exception,  as  yet,  to  the  general 
rule  of  true  lovers.  Did  I  ever  tell  yon  how  I  dis- 
covered my  love  was  returned  ?" 

The  answer  being  in  the  negative,  Charley  con- 
tinued. 

"  Then  I  wilL   I  like  to  bore  people." 

"And  at  times  succeed  cM>itaUy,"  rejoined  Cap- 
tain Fairbum. 

Not  noticing  the  last  remark,  after  many  vigor- 
ous puffs  at  his  pipe,  perhaps  for  inspiration,  or  to 
calm  his  excited  fe^ings,  Charles  Fitcroy,  lieuten- 
ant in  the — Regiment,  began  the  narration  of  his 
first  love  affiurs,  over  which— it  having  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  the  present  history— we  will 
kindly  and  delicately  drop  a  veiL 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty  Deoember  night,  when 
Chariee  Fitcroy  and  his  friend  got  into  the  carriage, 
which  he  had  telegraphed  to  meet  at  the  railway 
station,  and  drove  npidly  to  the  halL 

The  country  lay  covered  with  snow,  but  as 
bri^t  as  day  with  silver  moonlight  So  Charley 
was  not  debarred  the  pleasant  occupation  of  point- 
ing out  well-known  and  beautiful  spQta  in  the  land- 
scape to  his  friend,  often  accompanied  with  anec- 
dotes, in  which  cousin  May  fireqo^tly  born  a  part. 
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At  last,  as  the  carriage  made  a  sodden  torn,  he  ex« 
dttimed— Ahl  there's  the  old  halL  Cant  yoasee 
it  above  the  trees,  Geoige?'' 

**  Yes,  certainly.  I  sappose  we  are  now  entering 
t^e  lodge  gates?" 

"  Yes,  and  there's  the  lodge  keeper.  A  meny 
Christmas,  Tr^gartan.  Are  yonr  wife  and  children 
well?"  / 

"  Yes,  heaven  be  praised,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Charles.  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year  to  yon  and  yoors,  sir,"  the  keeper  added,  as 
the  gates  swung  back  and  the  carriage  passed 
throegh. 

**  It's  a  laige  estate,  isn't  it?" 

*^  Indeed  it  is,  Charley.  You  may  well  call  the 
hall  old;  it  bears  antiquity  on  every  portion  of  its 
arohiteoture,  partioularly  the  left  wing.  How  som- 
bre it  looks,  with  its  garb  of  snow,  against  the 
fari^t  lights  in  the  other  windows." 

"  Yes ;  the*ro6ms  in  that  wing  are  not  much  used. 
But,  hurrahl  here  we  are  at  last,  and  there's  old 
Andrew  to  welcome  us.  Now  for  a  blaring  fire, 
and  a  circle  of  bri^^t  cheerM  feces.  A  meny 
Christmas,  Andrew.  What's  that  you  say? — the 
first  dinner  bell  has  rung.  Then  come  along, 
George — ^we  will  dress  before  I  introduce  you." 

The  young  lieutenant  was  hurrying  past  the  gray- 
headed  butler,  when  the  butler  stopping  him,  drew 
his  young  master  respectfully  aside,  and  wluspered 
something  in  his  ear. 

*'  Botheration  I"  muttered  Charley,  with  a  firown. 
**  There  must  be  a  great  many  visitors  if  that  iB  the 
case." 

"There  are  more  than  were  expected,  Mr. 
Charles,  for  Sir  Jehn  has  brought  down  some  friends 
who  wore  stopping  with  him." 

And  is  there  no  other  room  but  that  one?  Are 
yow  sure,  Andrew?" 

"  Quite,  Mr.  Charles;  even  had  yonr  intention  to 
bring  a  friend  been  known  sooner." 

HumI — ^if  there  should  really  be  any  truth  in 
the  tale." 

Charley,"  said  Captain  Fairbum,  advancing, 
**  1  fear,  from  several  words  I  have  most  uninten- 
tionally  overheard,  that  my  unexpected  arrival  has, 
naturally  enough,  caused  some  inconvenience.  I 
must  b^  of  you  not  to  let  it  do  so,  but  allow  me  to 
take  the  carriage  back  to  the  hotel,  and  I  will  be 
back  here  by  the  time  the  ladies  are  in  the  drawing 
room." 

"  Nonsense,  old  fellow.  I  would  not  hear  of  such 

a  proposition;  there's  plenty  of  room — that  is  

Hie  truth  of  it  is,  Geoige,  my  unde  has,  without 
giving  notice,  brought  several  friends  down,  and 
now,  instead  of  treating  you  as  I  wished,  as  an 
honored  guest,  with  one  of  the  beet  sleeping  rooms, 
I  find  there  ia  but  one  left  unoccupied,  and  that  is 
in  the  old  wing  yon  noticed  looked  so  sombre  as  we 
came  up." 

"  If  that  be  the  only  reason  of  yonr  oonoem,  pray 
do  not  let  it  trouble  yon  any  longer.  For  if  the 
KX>m  be  but  as  antiquated  as  its  outer  appearance 
denotes,  I  shall  be  delighted.  You  know,  Charley, 
rm  a  bit  of  an  antiquaiy  and  lover  of  the  past 
ages." 


"  Well,  I  believe  if  s  antiquated  enoa|^  to  please 
any  one.  So  as  that  afiair  is  settled,  let  as  haston 
to  prepare  for  dinner,  which,  I  fear,  we  shall  keep 
waiting." 

As  Chariey  followed  the  butler  to  their  rooms,  he 
muttered — 

"I'd  given  anything  for  another  room.  If  it 
should  be  true." 

The  evening— a  truly  happy  Christmas  one— was 
over.  Charades  innumerable  had  been  acted,  pol- 
kas danced,  and  songs  song,  in  all  of  which  Gap- 
tain  Fairbum  had  taken  a  large  and  well  deserved 
share. 

The  Fitzroys  were  delighted  with  Charley's  fHend, 
and  Charley's  friend  thought  Chariey's  description 
fell  far  short  of  the  reality,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  youngest  sister,  Miimie. 

The  first  hour  had  sounded,  when  Captain  Fair- 
bum,  shutting  the  door  of  his  chamber  in  the  left 
wing,  threw  himself  on  an  arm-chair  before  the 
bright  fire,  and  thought  of  the  happy  evening  and— 
Minnie  Fitzroy. 

He  had  not  sat  long  thus,  when  the  hall  olook 
striking  a  quarter  to  two  reminded  him  he  would 
have  to  be  up  early  if  he  chose  to  take  part  in  an 
excursion,  which  had  that  evening  been  proposed 
for  the  following  morning.  So,  throwing  off  his 
clothes,  he  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep 
and  dreaming.  But  Captain  Fairbum  had  not  wan- 
dered in  Dreamland  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  he  suddenly  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  broad 
awake.  He  had  been  aroused  by  a  low,  wild 
piercing  shriek  of  pain,  that  he  fiEmcied  he  had  heard 
echoing  in  his  room.  He  looked  round.  All  was 
stiU.  The  large  Christmas  logon  the  hearth  was  in 
embers,  which  threw  a  dull  red  glow  into  the  room, 
casting  long,  distorted  shadows  of  the  furniture  on 
the  walls,  and  quivered  strangely  in  dark  comers. 
Still  there  was  not  a  sound.  Had  he  been  mistak- 
en? Yes,  surely;  and  Captain  Fairbum  tumed 
round  to  resume  his  disturbed  slumbers,  when — ^was 
it  possible?  it  could  not  be  fancy  this  time-— his 
curtains  were  certainly  shaking  as  in  a  draught  of 
air.  Yet,  strange,  he  felt  none;  but  they  did  move, 
it  was  most  evident;  and  he  tumed  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  foot  of  his  bed  for  some  explanation. 
Could  his  eyes  deceive  him,  or  were  the  papers  he 
had  placed  on  the  table  moving?  Yes,  there  oould 
be  no  mistake  here;  they  rose  slowly  up  and  down, 
as  if— like  the  curtains — ^from  a  sudden  current  of 
air. 

"  Surely,"  thought  the  captain,  "  when  the  fire 
was  lighted,  the  chimney  must  have  smoked,  and 
the  servants  have  forgotten  to  shut  the  window,  af- 
ter opening  it" 

And  he  looked  anxiously,  donbtfblly,  in  the  di- 
rection. 

No,  the  small,  antique-shaped  window  was  closely 
shut,  and  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  see  that  no 
draught  oould  possibly  make  its  ¥ray  throuj^  the 
heavy  stone  setting— but,  it  could  not  be  I  Yes, 
the  window  curtains  were  also  moving,  and  towards 
the  window,  not  from  it  Hien,  it  must  be  the 
door  that  was  open.  No,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, fbr  he  remembered  double  locking  it  The 
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air  that  waa  <?h«^ng  the  ctiitaina  and  rnatUiog  hia 
papeiB  evidently  came  firomthedizeotion  of  hia  own 
bed. 

C^nain  Fairbom  was  puzzled.  Hia  ootnage  none 
who  knew  him  oonld  doubt;  but  thia  wind  coming 
from  nowhere  made  him  ruminate,  and  recall  old 
and  weU  authenticated  ^ost  atoriea,  particularly 
vrhm  he  thought  of  the  ahriek  which  had  firat 
awakened  him. 

"Nonaenae,  it^a  aome  trick  of  Charl^%"  he 
mutterad,  aa  he  pulled  back  the  bed-curtaina  to  aee 
no  one  waa  ooooealed  behind.  **  Humph!  he  might 
keep  such  Jokes  for  when  a  man*8  leaa  tared.  Yet, 
bow  could  he  do  thia,  when  I  know  I  locked  the 
door?  He  can't  get  through  a  key-hole,  if  a  gfaoet 
can.  Wdl,  aa  ftf  aa  I  can  perceive  in  thia  dull, 
gemi-daikneaB,  my  curtaina  have  at  laat  become 
etationazy,  so  now  for  an  hour  or  two*a  quiet 
mooze." 

Bat  thia  night  Captain  Fairbum  waa  doomed  to 
disappointmenta.  Hardly  had  he  turned  on  hia  aide 
for  the  purpose  of  repoee  than,  aa  if  at  a  abort  dia- 
tance,  but  yet  near  hia  bed'a  head,  the  wild,  low 
ahiidc  of  despair  again  rung  in  hia  looni. 

With  one  spring,  he  had  quitted  hia  bed,  and 
sozed  hia  pistola  from  the  table.  He  alwaya  kept 
dem  loaded,  and  with  one  in  each  hand  he  atood 
faing  his  own  bed.  All  was  still  aave  hia  curtains, 
vidch  were  again  shaking.  At  the  same  moment 
mne  ashes  on  the  hearth  filling  together,  caused  a 
lame  to  spring  up,  which  for  an  instant,  lighted  up 
Ibe  whole  room,  and  proved  there  was  no  one  in  it 
bot  the  captain.  What  should  he  do?  Alarm  the 
boaae?  No,  there  was  aomething  about  that  strange 
C17  that  prevented  his  doing  so.  It  did  not  appear 
to  come  from  one  really  in  distress.  *  There  was, 
too,  and  he  felt  ashamed  even  in  owning  it  to  him- 
self an  uzmatoral  and  unearthly  ring  about  it.  So, 
if  be  were  to  arouse  anyone,  and  it  were  not  re- 
peated, who  would  believe  him?  It  would  be  put 
down  aa  a  dream,  or  the  wind,  now  howling  round 
tbe  ball,  moaning  through  aome  narrow  corridor — 
not  a  bad  resemblance;  or,  worse  still,  it  might  be 
put  down  to  cowardice.  The  blood  rushed  to  his 
fiice  aa  he  thought  of  Minnie. 

Hastily  throwing  on  his  dressing  gown,  Captain 
Fntbom  raked  the  ashes  together  to  make  a  blaze, 
but  without  aucceaa,  only  making  the  room  darker 
than  before.  Then  he  turned  to  relight  his  lamp 
on  the  table;  but  here  again  he  was  unfortunate, 
it  beii^  a  new  invention  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing. 

With  a  muttered  execration,  he  drew  back  the 
window  curtains  to  admit  more  light,  if  there  had 
been  any  to  admit,  which  was  notfthe  case,  it  being 
a  dark  winter  morning,  with  a  keen  north  east  wind 
moaning  and  tearing  among  the  treea.  While  the 
tea,  breaking  on  the  rocky  shore  with  a  saddening 
amimnr  in  the  distance,  served  to  render  the  acene 
atiU  more  depreeaing.  At  that  moment,  the  hall 
<3oek  atmck  half  pest  three. 

it  possible  so  long  a  time  can  have  elapsed 
ihioe  I  was  first  awakenedl*'  thought  the  unfortu- 
nate captain;  «*the  intermediate  atriking  of  the 
iMma  muat  have  eacajted  my  attention." 


Finding  all  hia  endeavors  to  procure  more  light 
uaeleaa,  he  determined  to  examine  the  panelaof  his 
room,  particularly  near  hia  bed,  as  well  aa  he  could 
without  He  rapped,  pushed,  and  felt  them,  but  to 
no  purpoa&  The  old  oak  gave  back  no  aound  that 
could  make  him  think  a  aecret  entrance  was  con- 
cealed there.  He  was  fiiirly  puzzled,  and  a  strange 
feeling  crept  over  him  as  he  thought  that  the  room 
might  really  be  haunted  came  across  his  mind. 
Then  Charley's  vexation  at  his  having  been  placed 
there  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  Surely  it  was 
hannted,  and  that  accounted  for  it. 

''Well,"  thought  Captam  Faiibum,  »I  ahall 
not  go  t6  bed  again,  but  will  await  here  any  repeti- 
tibn  of  these  aupematural  ahrieks  and  waving  cur- 
taina; at  leaaC,  there'a  nothpig  to  fear  as  yet,  but 
if  any  shape  come,  be  it  man  or  ghost,  it  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  contenta  of  my  pia- 
tola.*^ 

Having,  while  aearching  about  the  room,  atum- 
bled  over  the  coal-scuttle,  he  once  more  tried  to 
improve  the  fire,  for  the  biting,  frbaty  night  oiade 
the  captain'a  fingera  numb.  Aa  he  waa  thua  em- 
ployed, thia  time  with  better  aucoesa,  the  clock 
atruck  four. 

"  Humph  I  only  two  bonis  more,  and  then  to  pre- 
pare for  an  early  break&at,  and  ride  on  a  pleaaure 
exouraion,  at,  and  during  which,  one  has  to  make 
oneaelf  aa  agreeable  as  possible,  or  be  reckoned  a 
bore.  Pleasant  after  a  sleepless  nightl  I  shall  be 
as  spiritlesa  as  damp  gunpowder;  and  what  will 
Minnie  think?  If  I  could  but  get  this  fire — He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  as  if  shot  A  eold  air  had  sud- 
denly rushed  by  him  followed  by  the  same  ahriek, 
only  now  it  was  close  at  his  side. 

As  he  rose,  a  soft,  ahadowy,  white  figure,  aeem- 
ingly  of  great  height,  bruahed  past,  approached  the 
bed  wrung  ita  hands  as  if  in  despair,  gave  another 
low,  moaning  cry,  and  vanished  in  the  gloom  sur- 
rounding the  large  bed. 

The  captain  had  instantly  seized  his  pistols,  and 
now,  just  as  the  figure  vanished  fired  with  a  steady 
hand  in  the  aame  direction.  A  dull  thud,  as  if  it 
had  struck  the  oak  panel,  came  first,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  low,  muflled  cry  of  pain. 

"  By  heavens,  that's  no  ghost!"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Fairbum.  '*  Deuce  take  the  lamp,  if  I  could 
but  light  it,  I  Would  inquire  furUier  into  this.  It's 
pretty  certain,  however,  that  I  have  to  deal  with 
humam,  not  supernatural  beings,  that's  one  comfort 
So  now  to  keep  up  the  fire  and  watch  till  morning. 
I  wonder  if  my  pistol  shot  aroused  any  onel  No ;  I 
don't  hear  anything.  They  would  scarcely  know 
what  it  was,  just  starting  from  sleep,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  put  it  down  to  some  mischief  dene  by  the 
wind." 

Drawing  the  well  cushioned  chair  to  |he  fire, 
which  now  began  to  bum  up  brightly,  Captain  Fair- 
bum  sat  down  lacing  the  place  where  the  figure 
had  diaappeared,  and  determined  to  watch  till  morn- 
ing. 

For  about  half  an  hour  he  aat  mminadng  on  the 
'pleaaurea  of  his  firat  Christmaa  night  on  the  Corn- 
wall ooaat,  when  the  heat  of  the  fire  overcoming 
hia  previoua  cold,  he  fell  fiist  asleep,  and,  quite 
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ovexxK>me  with  the  combined  fiattigues  of  his  journey, 
the  meriy  evening,  and  the  sleepless  night,  no  shriek, 
had  it  occurred  again,  could  have  penetrated  his 
heavy  slumbeiB. 

A  little  before  the  hall  dock  struck  half-past  seven, 
repeated  knocks  were  heard  at  Captain  Fairbum's 
door,  but  it  ^as  some  time  before  they  succeeded 
in  arousing  him,  when,  starting  up  after  a  most 
terrific  bang,  he  hastened  to  open  it,  giving  admit- 
tance to  Charley  Fitzroy,  with  the  merriest  of  ex- 
pressions on  his  face. 

**  Why,  old  fellow,  what  a  sleeper  you  are  I 
Here  has  Gregory  been  coming  to  me  every  five 
minutes  for  the  last  three  quarteis  of  an  hour,  say- 
ing he  could  not  make  you  hear.  But  I  say,"  ad- 
ded Chariey,  in  surprise, "  how  seedy  you  look,  and, 
by  Jovel  you  are  half  dressed.  Why,  George 
what's  the  matter? — for  there  must  be  something. 
Have  you  been  ill?  Pray  pardon  my  unseasonable 
jesting." 

**  There,  you  are  forgiven  on  that  point,"  laugh- 
ingly replied  his  friend;  "  but  not,"  he  added,  with 
an  assumed  gravity,  for  putting  me  in  a  haunted 
room.  No,  Chariey,  that  \rBB  carrying  the  jest  too 
for." 

'*A  haunted  room!"  repeated  Chariey,  actually 
changing  color.  "Why,  George,  oki  fellow,  it's 
not  true— eh?  You  have  not  really  seen  any- 
thing?" 

<<Have  I  not  I  I  both  saw  and  heard!  But 
here — ^t  down  by  the  fire  while  I  dress,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all — that  is  if  you  will  promise  not  to  look 
so  confoundedly  miserable  and  serious,  my  dear 
boy." 

**Good  heavens  I  then  it  is  true  I"  murmured 
Chariey,  as  he  fell  into,  rather  than  sat  down  on, 
theohair. 

"^What  is  true?" 

"  Hie  old  legend  that  has  for  years  been  related 
about  this  left  wing." 

"  Then  this  room  is  hanntod,  or  supposed  to  be?" 
asked  Captain  Fairfoum,  with  interest 

"  Well— yesi  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is;  but  first  be- 
lieve me,  we  never  put  the  least  fiuth  in  the  tale, 
though — ^will  tell  you  the  whole  truth— during  my 
fiither's  possession,  a  servant,  who  was  put  to  sleep 
here  for  a  night,  declared  that  he  heard  such  strange 
soimds  and  unearthly  shrieks,  that  he  fled,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  fellow  servant's  room.  But 
little  or  no  belief  was  given  to  this  tale,  which  was 
put  down  to  fear  and  cowardice,  he  having  known 
something  of  tiie  legend  previously.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  you  never,  George,  should  have .  been 
placed  here— no,  upon  my  word,  you  should  not" 

"  Of  oourse,  Charley,  I'm  perfectly  aware  of 
that;  so  no  more  apologies,  but  begin  the  ghost 
story." 

"  It  is  not  a  ghost  story,  but  an  odd  legend,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  this  left  wing  being  haunted. 
I  shall  tell  it  in  a  few  words,  for  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  wliat  you  have  heard  and  seen.  So  to  begin. 
This  hall,  it  is  said,  was  built  befor*e  the  time  of. 
Queen  Blizabeth,  by  the  £>e  Morville  fieunily.  Dur- 
ing her  reign  it  was  in  possession  of  one  Edward 
Baronde  Morville— a  wicked,  hard,  misedy  indi- 


vidual whom,  of  oourse,  the  people  hated.  It  has 
quite  the  tone  that  these  legends  generally  have. 
As  the  green  ivy  gives  a  certain  fiunily  likenesB  to 
all  the  old  ruins  it  covers,  so  do  the  plots  of  all 
fiunily  legends  bear  a  similiarity  to  each  other. 

"  The  Baron  de  Morville  had  a  brother,  who,  dy- 
ing, unfortunately  thought  no  protector  so  suitable 
for  his  infant  daughter  as  her  uncle.  So  the  child 
was  brought  up  here  with  the  baron's  son  (by  whom 
seems  a  question.)  When  grown  to  womanhood 
she  was,  the  old  chronicle  asserts,  of  trousceudaut 
beauty,  combined  with  such  purity  of  thought,  that 
she  could  not  fail  to  abhor  and  shrink  from  her  rela- 
tions, and  their  harsh,  mean  practices,  for  her  cous- 
in was  a  second  dose  of  his  father,  the  baron.  The 
poor  girl  thus  had  but  one  friend  to  console  and 
sympathize  with  ker,  which  again,  of  course,  was 
her  old  nurse. 

"  To  make  a  very  long  legend  short,  the  *  bad 
baron'  had  from  the  first  determined  Leontine 
should  marry  his  heavy-browed,  repulsive  son,  so 
that  the  fortunes  of  each  might  become  one. 

"  Leontine  was  of  a  different  opinion,  however, 
and  vowed  she  would  never  consent,  but  would 
rather  suffer  death. 

"  It  continued  an  open,  or  rather,  often  (Csputed 
question  for  some  little  time,  when,  one  night, 
Leontine  was  aroused  fix>m  her  sleep  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hand  upon  her  wrist  Starting  up,  she 
beheld  by  the  dim  light  of  her  night  lamp,  her  un- 
cle, his  tiude  white  with  passion,  by  her  bedside; 
in  the  background  loomed,  the  gaunt  form  of  his 
son. 

"  *  Leontine,  we  come  prepared!'  hissed  the  un- 
cle. *  You  must  choose  between  two  alternatives 
—either  many  my  son  to-night,  or  live  for  ever 

*' Leontine  gave  him  no  time  to  complete  hia 
fool  speech.  With  a  low  cry — before  he  oouid  pre- 
vent her— «he  hAd  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  fled 
with  all  speed  to  seek  the  protection  of  her  old 
nurse,  whose  room  was  thvL  The  barx>n  pursued ;  a 
terrible  scene  took  place.  It  ended,  it  is  said,  by 
the  baron,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of  i>a8sion,  killing 
both  his  niece  and  her  nurse.  » 

He  and  his  son  unmediately  fled  to  France  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  their  crime,  and  their  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  Ever  8inc«  that  time,  it  has 
been  asserted,  and  firmly  believed  by  the  villagers, 
who  have  handed  the  tale  down,  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  the  terrible  scene  is  frequently 
acted  over  again  by  ghostly  forms,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  the  room,  seldom  being  i*equired,  is 
scarcely  ever  us^  and  had  we  credited  a  word  of 
it,  it  never  should  have  been,  George." 

"Again  I  say  I  know  it,  Charley;  but  I  can't  say 
I  believe  much  of  your  ghost  story  now." 

"  Not   Then  you  have  not  seen  anything?" 

*'  I  have  botli  seen  white  figures  moving  along 
this  room,  and  heaitl  unearthly,  or  rather,  low,  hol« 
low  moaning  shrieks." 

And  the  captain  related  his  adventures  dozing 
the  past  night 

"  I  never  heard  the  report  of  your  pistol,  and  I 
think  my  room  is  the  nearest  to  yona.  Stayl— 
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now  I  remember  having  been  Btartled  •  from  my 
■teep  bj  a  diarp  aoand;  bat  heaiing  nothiDg,  I  fim- 
ded  it  was  some  old  tree  blown  down  by  the  wind, 
io  went  to  deep  again,  and  had  entirely  forgotten 
the  eiroomstanoe  this  morning  till  yon  recalled  itF' 
^  Why,  the  cry  following  my  pistol  shot  was  oer- 
tunly  human,  from  which  I  draw  the  oonolnsion 
that  there  is  a  secret  door  in  the  panelling,  near  the 
bed's  heady  tiuoo^^  which  came  both  shrieks  and 
6gare» 

**Bat,  fx  goodness  sake,  George,  why  ever 
diould  homaa  beings  take  the  trouble  to  act  thus? 
What  good  oonld  it  do  them?" 

""No  doubt  this  legend  of  yoois  is  pretty  widely 
known  in  the  neighboriiood;  also,  that,  because  of 
it,  these  rooms  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  Now, 
■oppose  there  Is  a  secret  entrance  and  tiie  stairway 
leadiag  to  tliiB  left  wing  from  the  park,  unknown 
to  you,  but  disooYered  by  chance  by  some  gipsies, 
viio  have  made  use  of  it  for  a  lodging  sAer  the 
kooeehold  hare  retired  to  rest?" 

''Bat  the  shrieks?'' 

'<lhat  may  be  the  plan  they  have  of  keeping  up 
the  g^iost  story,  and  preventing  the  rooms  being 
wed." 

"And  supposing  this  to  be  so,  what  would  you 

'First  find  out  if  there  be  a  secret  door  here," 

"That  shall  soon  be  done  I"  cried  Chariey,  spring- 
up.  ^  While  you  finish  dressing,  I  will  go  to 
ny  &ther  and  hear  his  opinion." 

The  news  that  Captain  Fairbutn  had  slept  in  the 
konted  room  and  seen  a  ghost  spread  rapidly 
tfarongh  the  hall.  Hie  trip,  owing  to  the  weather, 
pos^Kmed,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  Cap- 
tain Fuxfaum's  chamber  was  filled  by  all  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  hall,  headed  by  Hr.  Fitaroy,  his  son, 
•ad  two  or  tliree  workmen,  who  speedily  set  about 
lemoTing  the  panelling  from  the  part  of  the  wall 
vhere  Oiptain  Faiiboin  affirmed  tiie  figure  had 
dinppeared,  a  fiust  fiilly  proved  by  the  bullet  mark. 

ft  was  some  little  while  before  the  workmen  could 
make  much  impreasion  on  the  hard  old  oak— a  time 
ipeat  by  the  speotaton  in  anxious  questionings, 
jeels,  and  surmises.  At  last,  the  panel  was  remov- 
ed. All  present  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  see 
what  it  discloeed;  but  the  nearest  workman  was 
the  first  to  exclaim^ 

*''I3ie  gentleman  is  right,  sirP'  Hiere  is  a  stair- 
ease,  sure  enoughl" 

**  Why,  it's  as  dark  as  Erebus  1"  cried  Charley. 
^  Never  mind,  here's  for  a  ghost  huntl  What  a 
Bpreel  Come  Geoige." 

And  his  foot  was  on  the  second  stair,  when  his 
Other's  v<noe  stopped  him. 

"Sfeayl  foolish  boy.  Who  can  tell  where  these 
iteps.  may  lead? — or  who  may  be  awaiting  you  at 
the  bottom?  To  go  down  so  unprepared  would  be 
msdneas.  Charley,  I  trust  yon  will  obey  me. 
Here,  Patherick,  fetch  li^^ts,  and  then  Mr.  Charies 
and  Captain  Fiairbum  may  head  the  party,  if  they 
Kke." 

Lights  were  soon  obtained,  and  C^^ariey,  follow- 
ing Captain  Fairbum,  who,  having  been  tiie  discov- 
erer, demanded  the  right  of  precedence  in  flusiBg 


the  danger,  if  there  were  a^,  aimed  witih  pistoU^ 
and  followed  closely  by  the  othen  of  the  party,  be- 
gan the  descent. 

Hie  flight  of  steps  was  extremely  nanow,  as  if 
formed  between  the  walls  of  two  rooms,  and  with- 
out the  least  aperture  to  admit  light  or  air.  Yet, 
despite  its  age,  it  was  evidently  in  veiy  good  pros* 
ervation. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  the  explorers  foond 
themselves  in  a  space— 4t  could  scarcely  be  termed 
a  room— about  twelve  feet  square,  with  no  outlet, 
the  walls  being  peifoctly  solid.  It  was  so  small, 
that  the  most  of  the  guests  were  compelled  to  re- 
main on  the  stone  steps,  inspecting  the  operations 
from  above. 

**  Now  Where's  the  ghost?"  landed  ana  or  two. 

**  GhostI  Captain  Fiairbum  never  said  it  was  a 
ghost,"  r^oined  Mr.  Fitaroy,  rather  testily.  **  He, 
as  a  man  of  sense,  put  it  down  to '  no  supernatural 
agency,  and  I  am  perfectly  of  his  opinion.  Tqs> 
combe,  give  me  a  light,  if  s  so  infernally  dark  I  oan^ 
not  see  anything.  That  Ci^ptain  Fairbum's  Ule  is 
tme  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  so  shall  seaioh 
every  comer." 

V  Hurrahl  hnrrahl"  cried  Charley  at  this  moment, 
who  had  been  quietly  examining  the  walls  and  oor- 
nera  by  the  partial  light  on  his  own  account,  the 
murder's  outi — ^the  murder's  out." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Charley?  Have  you  dis- 
covered anything?" 

Only  this,  which  I  suppose  has  been  overlooked 
by  its  owners  "—and  he  held  up  a  small  keg  of 
spirits.  **  If  s  plain  enough  now  this  place  must  be 
used  by  smugglers,  and,  perhaps,  the  room  where 
Geoige  slept  also.  Let  ua  search  it.  We  may  find 
French  laoee,  silks,  f^oves,  ect — who  knows?  Oh, 
would  not  Minnie  be  deUghted." 

**  Nonsense,  Charley,  how  could  any  one  get  in 
here  to  oonoeal  their  iUioit  gains?"  ^ 

**lliat  none  of  us  can  tell  you,"  said  Captain 
Fairbum ;  "  but  that  some  one  in  human  form  visi- 
ted me,  I  am  certain— so  if  s  also  ascertain  that 
they  must  have  got  in  and  out,  too.  Would  you 
oblige  me,  gentlemen,  by  retiring  to  the  stairs,  that 
we  may  examine  the  floor  more  closely?" 

The  request  being  readily  complied  with,  Ca^ 
tain  Fairbum  and  Charley,  on  hands  and  knees, 
crawled  over  and  felt  every  one  of  the  flag  stones 
o£  which  the  floor  was  composed. 

"  Here  we  have  it,"  said  Captain  Fairbum,  in  a 
little  while.  *^  Pray  pass  $he  word  for  a  workman 
and  a  crowbar,  for  here  is  a  stone  that  has  evident* 
ly  been  loosened,  the  raising  of  which  may  solve 
the  mystery." 

The  stone  was  soon  raised,  and  fell  back  with  a 
hollow,  reverberating  sound. 

Yes,  as  I  fimded,  here  is  another  flight  of  steps 
hewn  down  out  of  the  earth.  Come,  Charley,  our 
ghost  is  nearly  found." 

"  Captain  Fairbum,"  again  interposed  Mr.  Fitz- 
roy,  "  as  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  I  cannot  per- 
mit you  to  hazard  your  life  by  descending,  and  none 
of  us  are  properly  armed  to  aooompemy  you.  It 
now  is  pofectly  dear  that  your  ghost  was  a  sub- 
stantial one,  and  it  is  as  dear,  as  Charley  said,  that 
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•  gang  of  mngglen  hATe  mide  vm  of  this  part  of 
the  hall,  ovar  whiefa  haoga  tiM  gloom  of  a  gfaoat  le- 
gend—a legend  they  have  kept  np  to  render  them- 
selvea  more  seonie,  and  prevent  the  chance  of  their 
|>eing  dislodged.  To  dayl  ihaU  send  to  tfaeoffioerB 
of  the  ooasl.  goard,  who  have  long  been  on  the 
look  out,  I  know,  for  a  daring  band  of  theae  gentle- 
men, bat  never  have  been  able  to  discover  their 
place  of  landing  and  concealment,  whidi  is,  no 
donbt,  here.  Yes  I,  a  magistrate,  have  oninten- 
.tionally  sheltered  the  breakers  ot  the  law  it^s  my 
duty  to  uphold.  The  coast  guard  officer  will  bring 
sufficient  force  and  explore  this  subterranean  pas- 
sage. Bat  I  will  not  hear  to  any  guest  of  mine 
thus  rashly  throwing  his  life  away;  for,  should  the 
smugglers  be  still  there,  tiiey  are  determined  men, 
fighting  for  liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  prepar- 
ed to  kill  those  who  dared  attack  them,  lliink,  gen- 
tlemen, what  a  sad  Christmas  that  would  bring  upon 
us.  Again,  I  say,  as  a  magistrate  and  your  host,  I 
request  you  to  obey  me.'' 

Uiere  was  no  opposing  such  reasoning;  at  least, 
Ci^tain  Fkiibum  thought  not,  aa  he  remembered 
it  was  spoken  by  Minnie's  &ther.  So  the  stone  wos 
reidaced,  and  the  party  joined  the  ladies  at  break- 
&st 

An  hour  afterwards  the  preventive  men  arrived 
and  searched  the  subterranean  passage,  but  found 
nothing,  save  several  barrels  of  brandy  and  Hol- 
lands. Ihe  passage  proved  to  have  two  outlets — 
one  in  a  wooden  portion  of  the  paric,  concealed  by 
underwood;  the  other  led  out  on  to  a  wild  cluster 
of  precipitous  rooks,  running  into  the  sea,  and  inac- 
cessible from  any  other  direction,  where  the  smug- 
glers could  unload  their  caigo  without  the  least  fear 
of  being  seen.  The  place  had  evidently  been  con- 
structed, as  many  similar  ones  about  England,  dur- 
ing the  tame  c£  the  Civil  Wars,  the  secret  of  which 
had  been  so  weU  kept  that  the  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence  had  died  with  its  ccmstnicton. 

The  smugglers  must  have  come  ui>on  it  by 
chance,  when  searching  the  coast  for  a  fitting  land- 
ing place,  but  for  how  long  a  time  they  had  held 
possession  was  impossible  to  say— perhaps  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  handing  down  to  their  suc- 
eessori  the  ghost  legend  of  the  left  wing,  and  their 
plan  of  keeping  it  alive,  so  as  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion. 

Captain  Fairtmm's  courage  and  pistol  shot  had 
now,  however,  discovered  them.  Hie  passage  was 
secured,  and  for  awhile  a  strict  watch  was  kept  at 
its  entrance,  but  in  vain.  The  smugglers  were  evi- 
dently acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place,  and 
wisely  preferred  forfeiting  their  goods  to  riskmg 
the  chance  of  a^tnre. 

As  to  Captain  Gtooige,  he  had  in  one  single  ni|^t 
qprung  into  a  hero  as  renowned,  in  all  the  ladies' 
eyes,  as  England's  fiunous  patron  saint  himseU^ 
and  they  did  not  lose  an  opportunity  to  load  him 
with  suitable  laurels,  and  praises,  but  none  were 
valued  like  Minnie's  quiet  smile  of  praise  and  gentle 
words — 

**  Hiank  you,  Captain  Fairiyum,  for  so  oourage- 
eously  laying  the  old  hall's  ancient'S^osti  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  those  silly  rumon  that  are  ever  kept 


aUve  bj  the  villagen.  It  is  curious  that  a  pet^ 
feet  stranger  here  should  render  us  so  great  a  aer* 
vtoe." 

<*  Ifs  a  good  omen,  I  hope,  <^  our  fbture  friend- 
ship," said  Captain  Fairbum,  bowing  over  the  lit- 
tle hand  he  held;  then  adding,  **bat  a  stranger  I 
Do  you  really  look  upon  me  as  a  perfect  stnua- 
ger?" 

"No,  not  now,  of  course;  that  is  we  never  did 
because  Charley  was  always  speaking  of  his  *  dear 
old  fellow  Gtoorge  '—I  beg  your  pardon,  I  meant  his 
friend,  Captain  Feirbum,"  she  hastily  added,  blush- 
ing deeply,  but  yet  with  a  smile  lurking  on  her  lipe 
**  red  as  dierries  on  a  southern  wall." 

<*Pray  do  not  withdraw  the  first  title;  it  make* 
me  feel  I  am  no  stranger,  and  audi  a  knowledge 
makes  life  to  me  indeed  a  blessing." 

That  Christmas  twelvemonth  Captain  Feiibom 
again  Joined  the  family  party  at  the  old  hall,  but 
this  time  as  one  of  its  members. 


THE  WONDBOUS  WORKS  OF  NATUBS. 


BT  J.  ALFOBD. 

When  there  is  perfect  pleasure  in  the  mind. 
There  is  sweet  contentment  in  the  heart. 

Among  the  fruits  and  beauteous  flowers, 
8he  spends  her  days,  and  nightly  hoursl 
Giving  to  each  a  welcome  birth, 
As  forth  they  peep  from  mother  earth. 
And  yet  how  soon  the  vigorous  mind 
Sinks  low,  in  all  of  human  kind; 
The  very  vital  q^yrings  of  thought. 
Are  soon  to  iniknt  weakness  brought. 

7et  nature      timt  strength  impart 
Which  brings  contentment  to  the  heart; 
A  boon,  in  tender  mercy  given 
To  all  who  seek  the  road  to  heaven. 
Of  sweet  contentment  I  can  speak. 
With  bloom  and  beauty  on  each  cheek,* 
Who  then  can  doubt  the  pow'rs  above 
Which  springeth  from  the  Grod  of  love  ? 

And  yet,  within  the  human  range. 
Dear  nature  seeks  for  frequent  change; 
Should  such  be  placed  to  my  account, 
Who  have  no  wish  to  drain  the  fount; 
ril  prove  by  nature  I'm  content 
With  all  the  blessings  heav'n  has  sent 
•  See  the  beautiful  chromo— Contbktmbnt. 


The  Court  Journal  says:  A  little  story  is  g(rfng 
the  rounds  concerning  one  of  our  London  Inroad 
Church  clergymen,  who,  being  recently  on  an  ex* 
ounrion  in  Scotland,  was  vehemently  rebukud  bj 
his  landlady  for  taking  a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon* 
The  clergyman  said  he  could  not  see  the  harm,  and 
leplied, '  You  know  that  our  Lord  Himself  walked 
with  his  disdples  in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath  6bjJ 
*  Aye,'  said  the  old  lady, '  aye,  I  ken  it,  an'  I  ne'er 
thooht  ony  the  better  o'  Him  for  it,  neither.' " 
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THX  SABACEir  BWABE. 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BT  HOBATIO  ALGBR,  JB. 


|ftP|HF  lioh  Jew  InaohaT,  attended  bj  a  ieirant, 
$  was  riding  alowlylKHneward,  baying  been  ab- 
sent  ten  days  on  a  jooin^  to  a  brother  iner> 
oiiant  in  tiie  neighboring  city  of  Yotk,  with  whom 
he  had  many  dealings.  From  the  pertorbed  looks 
whieh  he  from  time  to  time  east  on  either  side,  it 
WIS  evident  that  his  mind  was  not  free  from  api>re- 
hfasions  regarding  his  peisonal  safety. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  apprehensioBS  were 
fcrfrom  bemg  groondless.  En^and  was  noi  then 
the  kw  •lAi^g  coontry  she  has  sinee  become. 
Might  took  precedence  of  rif^t,  and  the  greatest 
■trooities  were  daily  committed  with  fmpnnily. 
Etpedally  did  this  lawlessness  effect  the  nnforta- 
aite  ooimtrymen  of  I— icihnr,  who  having  to  a  great 
extent  the  momoply  of  trade,  amnssed  fortunes 
large  enough  to  excite  in  a  dangerous  degree  tiie 
copidity  of  the  bold  haions  "wk^  not  onfivqnently 
found  their  cofifon  in  need  of  replenishment 

•Ccnne  hither,  Bei\iamin,''  said  he  to  his  attend- 
■t,  who  was  riding  a  little  behind,  "  draw  near 
■e,  and,  hark  ye,  haye  yoor  sword  in  readiness, 
fcr  nig^t  dzaweth  on,  taid  I  greatly  fear  me  lest 
mae  of  the  unbelieving  Naaarenes  may  take  ad- 
imtBge  of  the  darkness  to  attack  me,  in  hopes  of 
vringiDg  from  me  a  portion  of  my  hard  earned 
gnus." 

''Tnily,''  said  bis  attendant^  who,  like  himself 
ym  of  Jewish  eztzaotlon, « the  times  are  perilotis, 
mdyie  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  heavy  nponna.  Heard 
700,  how  Benben,  of  York,  was  treated  but  a  few 
▼eekssnice?" 

"No.  How  was  H?^  ' 

"He  was  waylaid  while  on  a  Jonmey,  and  con- 
tojed  to  the  castle  <rf'8ir  Hugh  de  Lancy,  where  he 
vsB  feortnred  into  the  soirender  of  one  half  his  am- 
ple possessiona.'' 

"Father  Abraham  defend  nsl  is  it  indeed  so?  He 
h  an  old  friend  of  mine,  this  Benben.  Together 
we  learned  the  art  of  tanaiticlring,  from  Ben  David, 
^  great  merchant  I  grieve  greatly  that  he 
ihoald  have  fellen  into  the  hands  of  these  Fhilis- 

"  Philistines,  sir  Jew?"  said  a  deep  voice  near 
at  hand.  "  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  of  yoor  sn- 
perioii?  It  is  time  yon  were  tan^t  better  man- 

laaachar  torned  round  with  a  sinking  heart,  and 
beheld  to  his  dismay  the  stem  fece  of  a  man-at> 
vma,  whom  he  readily  recognized  as  one  ci  the 
ioUowea  of  the  Norman  Baron,  Sir  Beginald  de 
CoQToj,  over  whose  domains  he  was  now  travel- 
Bag. 

"Kty,>*  aaid  he  apologetically,  **  take  no  olfenoe, 
fey  master,  I  meant  no  disrespect" 

"Meant  no  disrespectl  80  it  is  no  disrespect  to 
a  noUe  baron  a  Philistine.  Beshrew  me,  Jew, 

I  do  not  think  you  are  growing  too  purse-proud. 
^^^Me,  lit  me  be  thy  leech.  I  would  counsel  a 


r  ■ 

litde  letting  of  the  blood,  which,  with  thee  and  thy 
race  is  bat  another  name  fur  gold.  How  likest  thou 
the  prescription?" 

**  Not  over  well,"  said  the  Jew,  nervously,  anx- 
ious to  get  away  frtnn  his  interiocotor,  of  whom  he 
entertained  an  undefined  feeling  of  apprehension. 
*'Not  over  well,  but  I  must  bid  thee  a  good  ni|^t 
as  it  is  growing  late,  and  I  have  afiairs  that  demand 
my  instant  attention.  Hasten,  good  Benjamin,  we 
must  put  spurs  to  our  steeds." 

**  Nay,  said  their  chance  companion,  coolly  laying 
his  hand  on  the  animal,  that  Issschnr  bestrode, 
**not  so  fest,  my  good  friend.  Perohance  thou 
mayest  find  other  matters  which  demand  thy  atten- 
tion still  more  weighty." 

Delay  me  not,  good  sir,"  said  the  Jew,  in- a 
tone  of  entreaty,  there  can  be  no  dealings  between 
me  and  thee,  since,  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  goes,  this 
is  the  first  thne  we  have  ever  met" 

Very  likely;  but  it  may  not  be  the  last  I  am 
scMny  to  put  you  to  inconvenience,  master  Jew,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  accom- 
pany  me  to  the  castle  of  my  master,  Sir  Beginald 
de  Consoy,  who,  I  very  well  know,  is  just  at  this 
time  most  anxious  to  see  one  <^thy  race." 

**  I  know  him  not,"  said  lasachar,  turning  pale, 
for  he  well  knew  the  reputation  of  the  baron,  and 
that,  once  in  his  dutches,  he  would  not  esoi4>e 
without  paying  a  heavy  ransom.  "I  know  him 
not,"  he  said  hastily,  and  therefore  he  cannot  wish 
to  see  me.  Let  go  thy  hold  and  arrest  my  progress 
no  longer.  Already  I  am  fifteen  minutes  detained 
through  thy  means." 

*at  is  needless  talking.  You  must  go  with  me," 
was  the  firm  reply. 

*<Nay,  then,  I  must  fotoe  myself  away,"  said 
lasachar,  striking  the  q>urs  deep  into  his  home's 
sides,  and  endeavoring  to  urge  him  forward,  at  the 
ssme  tame  calling  out  to  hia  attendant: 

"  Draw  your  sword,  Benjamin,  and  spur  for- 
ward. He  is  but  one,  and  we  must  make  resist 
anoe." 

Hie  stranger  applied  a  hunting  horn  to  his  lips, 
and  drew  a  blast  Instantly  from  the  covert  hard 
by,  sprang  a  half  doaen  ot  his  companions,  who 
were  lying  in  ambush. 

"How,  now?"  was  his  triumphant  reply,  as  he 
beheld  the  dismay  pictured  in  the  feces  of  laaachar 
and  his  attendant,  "you  will  esoi4>e  now,  will 
you?" 

Issnchar  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  stem  feces 
whksh  surrounded  him,  as  if  to  discover  whether 
an  appeal  would  do  him  any  good.  Apparently, 
however,  the  result  was  un&vorable,  since,  with- 
out a  word  of  remonstrance,  he  submitted  to  be 
bound  to  his  horae,  after  whioh  he  was  led,  between 
two  men-at«rms,  in  the  direction  of  Sir  B^ginald's 
castle. 

His  captnrers  amused  themselves  with  bantering 
him  ppon  his  crest-fellen  appearance. 

<*  Kay,  man,  never  look  so  sober.  You  may  be 
sure  our  master  will  be  r^oiced  to  see  yon,  and 
will  give  you  a  rousing  welcome.  He  wiU  be  veiy 
sorry  to  part  with  thee,  Jew.  I  fear  me  he  wfll 
not  consent  to  let  thee  go  at  aQ,  unless  thou  con- 
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sent  to  leave  behind  something  hy  which  he  maj 
lemembet  thee, — a  thonaand  pieces  of  gold  or  so." 
So  saying  they  laughed  at  their  own  rade  wit 
As  for  lasachar,  his  mind  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  gloomy  apprehensions  of  what  was  in 
store  for  him,  to  note  the  raillery  of  &ose  about 
him.  As  length  the  frowning  walls  of  the  oastle 
made  their  appeamnoe.  At  a  signal  the  drawbridge 
was  lowered,  and  the  whole  party  entered  the  oonrt 
yard. 

Sir  Reginald  de  Conroy  sat  in  his  banquet  hall,  at 
the  head  of  his  retainers.  Besides  his  own  house- 
hold, there  were  present  two  reverend  abbots,  each 
of  which  presided  over  a  neighboring  monastery. 
The  hall  rang  with  cries  of  wassail,''  in  obedience 
to  which  the  oompany  would  lift  up  the  immense 
beakers  usual  in  that  age,  and  quaff  them  with  an 
appearance  of  enjoyment  which  eyinced  that  their 
thirst  was  not  eairily  slaked. 

Cf  all  the  knights  who  marched  fbrth  under  the 
standard  of  the  cross  to  the  rescue  ci  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, perhaps  no  one  was  more  &med  for  prowess, 
or  struck  more  terror  into  the  hearts  of  Ihefoemen, 
than  Sir  Reginald  de  Couroy.  Wielded  by  his  pow- 
er^ arm,  the  battle^ae  became  a  weapon  before 
which  whole  squadrons  of  the  enemy  fell  as  the 
grain  falls  before  the  sickle. 

But  in  the  courtesy  of  a  true  knight.  Sir  Regin- 
ald was  wanting.  Brute  strength  and  untamable 
passions,  with  the  love  of  oppression  to  which  they 
nateally  lead,  were  bis  chidf  characteristics,  Not 
one  of  his  followers  but  blenched  with  fear  when 
the  frowning  eye  of  his  chief  was  upon  him. 

Such  was  Sir  Reginald  de  Couroy,  who  now,  but 
recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Ijand,  was  holding 
a  feast  of  rejoicing  for  his  safe  arrival. 

At  length  the  feas^,  which  had  been  long  pro- 
tracted^ temdnated.  All  had  eaten  to  r^letion. 
At  a  signal  firom  the  kni^ts,  the  tables  were  di- 
vested of  the  firagmentB  of  the  feast  Then  it  was 
that  Sir  Reginald,  having  first  smote  the  table  be- 
fore him  with  bis  iron-gloved  hand,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  general  attention,  turned  to  the  abbots,  and 
said: 

^  Reverend  fkthers,  I  have  something  to  show 
you,  which  may  give  you  cause  for  wonder.  While 
in  tike  Holy  Land,  I  beheld  in  the  ranks  opposed  to 
me,  a  Saracen  dwarf  not  over  three  feet  high,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  small  size,  was  contending  most  man- 
fully. Ihe  fimoy  seized  me  to  take  him  alive  and 
bring  him  heme,  as  a  source  of  amusement.  I  am 
sure  you  wiU  confess,  after  seeing  him,  that  you 
have  never  beheld  the  like." 

At  a  sign  from  the  knight,  two  of  his  attendants 
left  the  ball,  and  quickly  returned  with  the  person 
to  whom  allusion  had  been  made.  Hewas  scarcely 
three  feet  high,  having,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a 
head  whose  size  was  very  disproportionate  to  the 
rest  of  his  body.  His  shcnddeis  were  broad,  his 
chest  deep,  and  his  arms  of  such  length  that,  when 
standing  erect,  he  could  wiUiout  diAicuhy  touch  the 
floor  with  the  end  of  his  long  fingers.  His  hair, 
ptated  in  the  middle,  hung  down  in  long  elfin  locks 
by  the  side  of  a  countenance  whose  swarthy  hue 
dearly  indicated  his  Oriental  origin. 


Altogether,  Bafim,  for  suoh  was  his  name,  was  • 

most  singular  looking  being,  and  well  calculated, 
in  that  superstitious  age,  to  give  rise  to  fhe  opin- 
ion that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
iofemal  powers,  if  not  actually  in  league  with 
them. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Hafim  as  he  entered. 
The  abbots  who  were  not  prepared  to  behold  any- 
thing quite  so  imoouth,  simultaneously  crossed 
themselves,  and  exclaimed,  below  their  breath. 

The  saints  preserve  us?'' 
Saw  you  ever  the  like,  holy  fiithers?''  asked  th« 
knight,  turning  to  his  guests.  , 

"  Never,'' said  the  Abbot  Wilfred;  *•  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  nature  oonld  bring  forth  such  a 
wonder  of  deformity." 

The  dwaif^  who  had  been  standing  passivdy,  sud- 
denly shot  a  malignant  glance  ftom  underneath  his 
overhanging  brows,  which  ca* ised  the  latter  to  start 
back. 

^  Does  he  understand  our  language?"  inquired  he 
hastily  of  the  baron,  who  had  not  noticed  this  cir- 
cumstanoe. 

**Tes,  he  has  some  knowledge  of  it,  I  beHeve," 
replied  Sir  Reginald.  **I  will  command  him  to 
dance,  and  you  shall  see." 

**Sir  dwajf;"  said  he,  turning  to  Hafim,  ''thes^ 
reverend  fikthers  are  very  anxious  to  see  youdanoe. 
Will  you  fiivor  us  with  a  specimen  of  your  skill?" 

The  dwaif  was  passive  fnr  a  moment-,  and,  on  the 
request  being  repeated,  ioelined  his  head  in  the 
negative. 

"  How  now,  siirahl"  exdaimed  the  kni^t,  his 
passions  quickly  taking  fire,  "  would  you  refuse? 
Then,  by  all  the  saints,  we  shall  see  whether  I  am 
to  be  disobeyed  with  impunity.  Rodolph,  heat  me 
that  iron  hot." 

He  pointed  to  a  long  iron  instrument,  with  a 
wooden  handle,  lying  near  him. 

It  was  heated  accordin^y. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  apply  it  to  the  1^  of 
that  heathen  dog»  till  he  sees  fit  to  dance,  as  I  com- 
mand him." 

The  expedient  proved  completely  successful. 
With  yells  of  pain  and  rage  the  dwarf  leaped  about 
with  most  surprising  agility,  gnashing  his  teeth  the 
while  with  impotent  rage.  It  was  a  sight  well 
suited  to  afford  amusement  to  a  mind  like  that  of 
Sir  Reginald.  With  shouts  of  laughter  he  nuuked 
the  uncouth  performances  of  Hafim,  till  he  was 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  order  his  tormenter  tu 
desist.  Hafim  darted  a  look  of  the  most  malig- 
nant and  vindictive  hatared  towards  the  knight, 
which  in  lus  hilarious  mood,  only  made  him  laugh 
the  more. 

You  should  beware  of  that  fellow,"  said  fisither 
Wilfred,  "  he  has  a  venomous  eye." 

**  Tush,  what  is  he,  and  what  can  he  do?"  said  the 
latter,  turning  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  un- 
gainly proportions  of  the  dwarf. 

At  that  moment  a  messenger,  came  in  to  an- 
nounce  to  the  knight  the  capture  of  the  rich  Jew 
Issachar. 

"Say  you  so?"  exclaimed  the  knight,  gladly, 
(•  that  Ib  good  service.   You  shall  have  a  gold  mark 
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for  the  intoUigenoe.  It  is  odd  I  get  it  out  of 
the  dog  of  a  Jew  before  we  part  Have  bim  pat 
in  the  outer  dungeon, — do  70a  hear, — and  secnrely 
frstened.  Bj-and-by  I  wiU  give  him  andienoe." 

I  am  about  to  do  tbechorch  good  service,"  he  re> 
gmned,  addressing  the  abbots,  "  or,  in  other  words, 
to  leliere  a  rich  Jew  of  a  iK>rtion  of  his  woildly  pos- 
NtBions,  whicb  be  has  extorted  by  his  nsoiy  firom 
the  foUowers  of  the  choroh. 

*•  YoQ  will  do  very  right,  my  son,"  returned  the 
Abbot  ^nifred.  Tbe  unbelieving  dogs  monopo- 
lize an  oar  wealth,  defraoding  those  who  are  right- 
folly  entitled  to  it.  Bat  I  trnst  yoa  will  not  foiget 
the  dmreh,  bat  lay  a  titlie  of  the  spoils  upon  the 
iltar.'' 

"That  depends  on  what  I  get,"  was  the  oareless 

reply. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  abbots  withdrew  to  the 
ohambeiB  provided  for  their  entertainment,  and  the 
knight,  oommanding  the  attendance  of  the  dwaif 
lo  hold  the  lamp,  deecende4  to  the  leas  commodi- 
ow  q;iartment  which  had  been  provided  for  Issao- 
lor.  The  Jew  was  crouching  in  a  comer  of  the 
^ongeon,  to  which  he  was  confined  by  heavy  man- 

"How  like  yoa  your  accommodations,  sir  Jew?" 
«ked  the  knigfat. 

■Not  over  much,"  returned  Issachar. 

"Yoa  would  like  to  be  released?" 

''Tea,  so  please  your  nobleness.  May  the  bless- 
iag^  of  Abraham  light  upon  yoar  head,  if  you  will 
tat  dinnias  me." 

''Why,  as  to  that,  I  can't  say  that  I  care  particu- 
lari  T  aboat  them.  Ton  may  keep  them  all  for  youi^ 
self.  However,  I  will  release  you  upon  certain  con- 
ditkma." 

What  are  they?"  said  the  Jew,  apprehensively. 

'^Ihe  payment  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and  a  com- 
plete  Boit  o[  armor  for  myself,  and  also  a  horse  of 
die  best  breed,  fully  caparisoned." 

"  Holy  Abraham!"  exclaimed  Issachar,  lifting  his 
hands  in  dismay.  '*  You  would  ruin  me  completely. 
The  whole  of  my  fortune,  with  all  that  I  could  bor- 
row, would  not  be  sufficient  to  def^y  so  great  an 
expense.  Nevertheless,  I  would  provide  you  with 
the  hone  and  armor,  if  yon  would  omit  the  thou- 
mad  gold  pieces." 

"Toflh,  Jew,"  said  the  knight,  sternly,  "this  is 
mere  uifling.  You  would  have  me  believe  you  are 
poor,  when  every  one  knows  you  as  Issachar,  the 
zieh  Jew.  It  is  a  txick  of  your  race.  Come,  will 
TOO  sign  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  and  ar- 
twdea  I  named?" 

So  help  me,  I  cannot,"  retorted  the  Jew.  "  If 
it  were  in  the  compass  of  my  fortune — " 

*'Jew,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  sternly,  going  to  a 
eorner  of  the  dungeon,  and  throwing  aside  a  scar- 
let cloth,  which  revealed  the  most  fearful  of  all  tor- 
tures, the  rack,  "look  and  consider  whether  you 
lad  best  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  your  ex- 
tortionate gaina,  or  die  a  fearful  and  lingering 
death." 

"  I  can  give  no  other  answer,"  said  the  Jew,  ob 
^Qxately.  "  What  I  have  not,  I  cannot  give,  though 
I  were  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb." 


The  knigfat  turned  to  another  portion  of  the 
apartment,  and  lifting  aside  a  huge  tmp^door,  re- 
vealed the  mouth  of  a  deep  pit,  saying,  in  a  stem 
voice: 

"  In  that  pit,  Jew,  one  of  your  countrymen,  years 
ago,  was  plunged,  becanse,  like  you,  he  was  <Mar- 
ate.  Would  you  join  him?  I  swear  to  you  that,  if 
yoa  do  not  comply  with  my  commands,  such  shall 
be  yoar  fitte." 

**Nay,  rather  yours,  proud  ki^ghtl"  was  hissed 
Ibrth  faj  the  dwanf^  ae  he  pushed  forward  the  knight, 
who  was  standing  on  the  brink,  with  such  fearful 
fbroe  that,  entirely  anaUe  to  recover  himself,  he 
fell  down  with  a  017  oi  minted  rage  and  apprehen- 
sion, endeavoring  vainly  to  arrest  his  descent  by 
ofaitching  at  the  cidea  of  the  apertare, 

**  Revenged,  revenged  I"  shrieked  the  dwarf  laugh- 
ing a  moat  unearthly  laogh,  as  he  looked  down  into 
the  feaifbl  depth. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  unexpected  conjuncture, 
Issachar  bribed  the  dwaif  for  a  small  sum  to  let  him 
ont  of  the  dungeon,  whetice  he  speedily  made  his 
way  to  his  own  home.  As  for  the  d^-orf,  nothing 
was  seen  of  him  from  that  day.  The  retainers  of 
Sir  Reginald  unable  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  lord  in  any  other  way,  reported  that 
he  had  been  spirited  away  by  Satan,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  Saracen 
Dwarf. 


The  Legislnture  of  during  its  last  session 

passed  an  act  compelling  barber  shops  to  close  busi- 
ness at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Sundays.  This  has 
given  rise  to  many  practical  jokes;  among  the  best 
is  this: 

A  few  Sundays  since,  the  Grovemor  of  the  State 
stepped  into  a  barber  shop  about  9  50  A.  M.,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  chair  to  be  shaved,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  boy  his  boots  to  polish.  The 
barber  lathered  his  Excellency's  face  and  the  boy 
industriously  brushed  on  the  boots.  About  the 
time  that  one  half  of  the  Executive  beard  was  shorn, 
and  one  boot  satis&ctorily  polished,  the  clock  struck 
ten.  The  brush  dropped  from  the  boy's  hand, 
and  the  barber  began  hastily  to  place  his  instrument 
on  the  shelf.  The  governor  desired  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"Can't  do  it  Mr.  ;  the  Sunday  law  is  in 

force,"  was  the  reply. 

And  in  spite  of  bis  protestations,  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  leave  with  one  side  of  his  fiice  un- 
shaved  and  one  boot  covered  with  dust 

A  gentleman  seated  in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre  who 
was  afflicted  with  remarkably  long  ears,  overheard 
the  jocular  remarks  of  a  neighboring  young  man  to 
another,  which  were  fhr  too  loudly  expressed.  The 
proprietor  of  tiie  ears  turned  round  thereat  sharply 
and  said,  "  It  is  true  my  ears  are  large  indeed  for  a 
man,  but  yours  are  very  small  indeed  for  an  aas." 

That  Troy  baby  with  four  teeth  in  its  nose  is  no- 
where beside  a  Chicago  man,  who  had  ten  teeth  in 
his  nose  the  other  day.   They  belonged  to  another 
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Pierre,  the  Organ  Boy. 


BT  T.  8.  ABTHUB. 


^0^^  'way-^  *vrBj  from  herel  ezdalmed  Mr. 
It  V  Hkomton,  throwing  open  the  window  shat- 
tera,  and  addressing  in  angiy  tones  an  oigan 
boy  who  had  stationed  himself  in  front  of  the  hoose, 
and  was  filling  the  air  with  the  not  very  melodious 
tones  of  his  poor  instrument  Clear  out  from  here, 
or  rU  have  yon  taken  up  for  a  vagrant  and  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  he  added,  as  the  startled  lad  oeased 
playing  and  lii'ted  his  oigan  to  be  gone. 

"  Idle,  loafing  vagabonds  I"  muttered  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, and  partly  dosed  the  shutters  he  had  thrown 
open  so  suddenly.  **  If  I  had  my  way  Pd  send 
eveiy  rascal  of  them  to  the  workhouse.  What 
right  have  they  to  disturb  peaoeM  citizens  with 
their  horrible  din?  I'd  as  lief  hear  an  old  tin  pan 
and  a  poker  as  one  of  these  squealing  oigana" 

Thus  grumbled  Mr.  Thornton  as  he  reseated  him- 
self and  took  up  the  newspaper  he  had 'thrown 
down  in  a  passion.  Two  or  three  oiroumstanoes 
oombined  to  put  Mr.  T.  in  an  unamiahle  humor. 
In  the  first  place  his  ^Eunily  had  been  absent  in  the 
oountiy  for  some  weeks  with  his  oldest  child,  who 
was  an  invalid,  uid  he  was  left  at  home  to  keep 
bachelor's  hall.  He  could  only  manage  to  visit  them 
about  twice  a  week.  On  his  last  visit  Caroline  was 
not  as  well  es  usuaL  Sb^  was  too  feeble  to  sit  up. 
To  his  earnest  inqui^lor  the  physician  replied  eva- 
sively. On  this  duy  third  since  he  had  seen  or 
\eard  from  his  Utm  '«e  had  intended  going  out  to 
i^isit  them,  b«t  l<,sje/j  by  the  morning's  mail  noti- 
ied  him  of  the  return  of  two  dishonored  bills,  for 
vhich  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  pro- 
*  '-nion  in  order  to  save  his  own  credit,  as  they  had 
An  discounted.  Besides,  an  old  and  good  cus- 
mer  from  the  west  was  in  town,  and  it  would  be 
lecessary  for  him  to  be  at  the  store  when  be  call- 
mL  These  causes  combined  would  keep  him  from 
seeing  his  fiunily  at  least  two  days  longer,  and  made 
his  humor  a  very  unamiable  one,  as  may  be  sup^ 
posed  from  the  expression  of  it,  when  the  organ 
boy's  music  broke  suddenly  upon  his  ear. 

Mr.  Thornton,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfiikvor- 
able  light  in  which  he  is  presented  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  reader,  was  not  a  passionate,  iU 
natured  man;  but  he  was  governed  by  impulse, and 
easily  affected  by  external  circumstances.  He  was 
much  attached  to  his  family,  and  particularly  to 
Caroline,  whose  ill  health  and  the  uncertainty  of 
her  recovery  from  the  disease  under  which  she  la- 
bored, touched  all  his  feelings  for  her  with  unusual 
t^demess.  The  particular  reason  of  his  timde 
against  the  organ  boy  was  the  following  editorial 
expretwion  "  which  he  had  just  read  in  one  of  the 
morning  newspapers,  the  conductor  of  which  hap- 
pened to  have  a  very  exquisite  taste  for  music. 

"  HoRRiBLB  Nuisance  — ilfimc  Grinding — We 
beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
city  authorities  to  the  horrible  nuisance  of  musio 
grinding,  which  prevails  in  our  city  to  a  most  out- 
taun^ons  extent.   Scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  pnnseo 


that  yon  are  not*  disturbed  bj  a  crowd  upon  your 
pavement,  and,  worse  acoompanimant,  the  ear 
pienring  din  of  a  bad  hand  oigan,  tamed  by  some 
loafing  vagabond  who  is  too  lasy  to  earn  his  living 
in  some  honest,  useAil  employment.  Sometimes  a 
grinning,  chattering  monkey,  or  a  dozen  white 
ndoe  are  thrown  in  to  season  the  entertainment; 
and  sometimes— to  give  the  nuisance  a  climax- 
there  is  a  squalling  wife  thumping  upon  her  clatter- 
ing tamborine,  while  her  children  are  n^lected  at 
home. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  thing.is  a  great 
evil.  It  encourages  vagabondism  and  disturbs 
peaoefiil  citizens.  If  tiiere  was  any  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  wretches  when  they  have  once  stationed 
themselves  on  your  pavement,  it  would  be  some 
abatement  of  the  evil;  but  there  is  none.  Your 
quota  of  music  you  have  to  take,  pay  or  not  pay. 
If  you  tie  up  your  purse  strings,  they  will  play  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  under  your  Mrindow  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  loosen  them ;  if  you  fling  them  a  shilling 
in  hopes  they  will  ta|ce  it  and  begone,  the^-  will 
play  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  in  return  for  your 
bounty,  lliere  is  but  one  fellow  that  we  can  get 
rid  of  without  taking  our  allowance  of  music  so  bad 
as  almost  to  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  He  came  along 
one  day  and  planted  himself  right  opposite  to  where 
we  had  seated  ourselves  by  the  window,  and  struck 
up  such  awfhl  music  that  our  hands  went  to  our 
ears  instinotively.  In  hopes  that  he  would  go  off 
after  getting  what  he  was  grinding  for,  we  threw 
him  a  sizpenoe,  and  motioned  for  him  to  be  gone. 
With  tiie  coolest  impudence  in  the  world  he  looked 
up  at  us,  grindiug  with  one  hand  while  he  pocket- 
ed his  money  with  the  other.  *  Qo— go  'long/  said 
we  impatiently.  '  I  never  goes  on  for  less  than  a 
shilin',''  he  replied,  turning  still  more  vigorously, 
and  eyeing  us  with  a  half  comic,  half  resolute  ex- 
pression. We  threw  the  other  sixpence  iustanter, 
and  the  air  became  at  once  silent.  About  every 
fortnight  this  fellow  takes  his  stand  opposite  our 
window,  and  gets  a  shilling  to  pass  on.  But  it's  too 
serious  a  matter  for  a  joke.  In  hope  of  getting 
his  honor,  the  mayor,  to  take  the  thmg  in  hand  and 
suppress  it,  we  called  upon  him  one  day  and  re- 
lated this  incident  He  appeared  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  serious  consideration,  although  the  twinkle 
of  his  eye  did  not  make  us  think  him  very  deeply 
in  earnest.  Thus  tuc  we  iiave  beard  of  no  arrests 
of  these  vagrants.  We  now  publicly  call  upon  him 
to  do  something  to  abate  the  nuisance.  It  is  bis 
duty,  and  we  demand  of  him,  in  the  name  of  hun- 
dreds of  his  aggrieved  fellow  citizens,  prt>tection 
from  this  growing  evil." 

Mr.  Thornton  felt  the  force  of  this  article  when 
he  read  it;  he  saw  with  the  editor's  eyes,  and  his 
own  mind  came  to  the  same  conclusions.  Street 
musicians  Were  all  a  set  of  idle  vagabonds,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  annoy  people  in  the  way 
they  did.  Unfortunately  for  tlie  poor  organ  boy, 
who  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  means 
in  his  power  of  earning  bread  for  himself  and  a  siok 
sister  but  his  organ,  he  had  happened  to  play  before 
Mr.  lliomton's  door  just  at  the  inauspicious  mo- 
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apiiMi'' moife  grinding/' Mhe  WM  plcMod  to  oallit 
Pfiem  Merim  started  in  ftkim  at  tfa«  aagxy  ez- 
fkmatinm  of  Mr.  Thomton.  AUhoni^  he  could 
lol  imdeateDd  th»  words  that  were  uttered,  he 
oomprehended,  from  the  tones  of  his  Toioe  and  the 
exprewionof  his  Aoe,  that  a  threat  of  conseqoenoes 
wsB  in  idiat  he  said.  Horriedl j  he  moved  off ,  and 
did  not  again  ventare  to  play  until  he  was  seyerol 
■qnares  distant  from  the  house  of  Mr.  T.  Pierre 
was  of  a  gentle,  timid  disposition,  bat  love  for  his 
Bok  aster  made  him  firm  and  bmve  in  meeting  his 
lot  in  life  and  striving  to  overoome  its  evils.  The 
children  were  orphans  in  their  old  home  in  France, 
ind  bad  been  tempted  to  visit  America  tram  hav- 
ing heard  throogh  those  that  had  friends  there, 
mueh  that  made  the  land  desirable.  There  were 
none  to  disniade  them  from  their  porpose,  fornone 
mt  much  interest  in  diem.  To  America  thej  came. 
Kot  antil  thej  were  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia, 
vithoQt  friends,  witboat  the  means  of  support,  and 
with  only  a  few  franqs  in  their  pockets,  did  they 
BidwTitand  the  great  error  they  had  committed. 
Ifaiie  was  younger  than  Pierre  by  two  yean,  and 
h»  was  but  sixteen.  She  had  thought  but  little  her- 
Mif  about  the  change  of  home.  She  had  confidence 
■Pierre,  and  was  teady  to  go  wherever  he  thought 
ftbest  for  them  to  go.  Under  this  feeling  and  with 
tibii  confidence  she  had  aoomnpanied  him  to  the 
Ihuted  States. 

They  had  been  in  the  country  for  only  a  few 
weeks  when  Marie  began  to  droc^.  She  was  pin- 
iigCnr  the  vine-clad  hills  and  bright  streams  of  her 
own  land.  The  bloom  left  her  cheek  that  had  lost 
itiioandnesB;  her  eye  was  sad  and  foil  of  tears  just 
lesdy  to  gush  forth,  lliey  had  been  taken  in  by  a 
eooatzyman  of  their  own,  who  happened  to  find 
tiwmatthe  hotel  where  they  went  on  first  landing, 
and  where  they  stayed  until  all  their  money  was 
cone,  lliis  person  thought  Marie  would  make  an 
eieeUent  domestio  for  his  wife,  and  that  Pierre 
wookl  serve  him  as  an  apprentice  in  hii  business  of 
eowinnnier.  To  Marie's  low  spirits  and  failing 
health  was  added  labor  beyond  her  strength,  and 
Pierre's  own  position  was  by  no  means  an  easy  and 
agreeahle  one.  Of  that  he  would  not  have  com- 
pfauned  had  Marie  been  well  and  happy;  but  he 
cooU  not  bear  to  see  her  look  so  pale  aud  weary, 
tod  to  find  hor  so  often  weeping. 

'^Iwiah  we  were  home  again,  Pierre,"  Marie 
nid  to  her  brother  one  day,  expressing  for  the  first 
time  the  feeding  tiiat  had  long  subdued  aU  others, 
while  her  lip  quivered  and  her  eyes  became  blind 
wkh  teats. 

^'Home  in  France,  Maries'  said  Pierre,  quickly. 
'Then  we  will  go  home." 

Bat  how  are  we  to  get  home?  We  have  no 
monej." 

**  I  will  earn  money,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  brave 
^  and  a  confident  tone. 

''Bat  bow,  Pierre?  How?"  asked  Marie  doubt- 
ingly,  and  yet  with  anxiety. 

**Pm  strong — I  can  work — can  earn  money," 
nidPSene. 

"Hr.  Hartin  wHl  not  give  you  mon^  for  your 


*<No;  botlwontitajhera.  IwiU  dotomethiiig 

for  money." 
"  What  cam  yoa  do,  brother?^ 
Ihis  question  Pierre  could  not  answer  wety  sat- 

isfiustorily,  but  his  confident  mitw^^  inspired  Marie 
with  hope.  Weeks  passed,  however,  without  any 
way  opening  before  the  lad's  anxious  eyes  by  which 
he  could  earn  money.  In  the  meantime  Blaiie's 
condition  became  more  and  more  distressing  to  tiim. 
She  grew  paler  and  weaker;  yet  no  ^e  but  his 
seemed  to  notice  the  change,  nor  did  any  heart  but 
his  feel  for  her  any  qrmpathy.  She  was  to  Mis- 
trees  Martin  a  good  household  drudge,  and  was 
treated  as  such,  If  Idnd  words  had  accompanied 
her  daily  toil,  they  would  have  lightened  it;  but 
there  were  no  kind  words  for  her  except  those  spok* 
en  by  her  brother. 

One  day  a  customer  in  the  shop,  a  Frenchman, 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Martin  that  a  man  living  near 
him  had  died  leaving  a  wife  and  child  without  the 
means  of  support  The  man  had  only  been  in  the 
country  a  short  time,  and  had  supported  his  wife 
and  child  by  going  about  the  streets  with  a  hand  or- 
gan. 

**  He  was  doing  very  well,"  remarked  the  custom- 
er, with  his  organ,  and  would  soon  have  got  a  lit- 
tle ahead.  It  is  a  great  pity  for  his  widow.  I  dont 
know  what  she  will  do.  I  think  her  an  excellent 
woman." 

Pierre  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  poor  widow 
and  the  oigan,  but  said  nothing  to  any  one.  As 
soon  as  night  came  around  he  went  to  see  the  wo- 
man. She  was  in  sorrow  and  trouble,  but  thero 
was  something  about  her  that  Pierre  liked.  He 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  business  her 
husband  had  followed,  and  learned  Uiat  he  some- 
times made  as  much  as  two  dollars  a  day,  rarely 
less  than  one.  Finally  he  proposed  to  pay  her 
three  dollars  a  week  to  board  himself  and  Marie, 
and  pay  one  dollar  rent  for  the  organ.  To  this  the 
woman  gladly  assented.  Marie  was  very  happy 
when  Pierre  told  her  what  he  had  done,  but  Mr» 
and  Mrs.  Martin  were  angry,  and  said  they  should 
not  go,  that  they  could  compel  them  to  stay.  Poor 
Marie  was  dreadfully  frightened,  but  Pierre  told 
her,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  not  to  cxy ,  for  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Martin  could  not  make  them  stay. 

"  We  1%-ill  go  away  this  very  evening  as  soon  as 
it'  is  dark,"  be  said,  '*and  if  they  come  for  us  we 
will  not  go  back." 

"  But  they  may  force  us  to  go  back,"  said  Marie. 

"  They  can't ;  I  know  tiiey  can't  Robert  says  we 
are  not  bound  by  law,  and  that  we  may  go  away  If 
we  please — and  he  knows." 

Robert  was  the  oldest  apprentice  of  Mr.  Martin,, 
and  had  answered  the  anxious  question  which  Pierre 
had  put  to  him,  truly. 

Without  forther  debate,  the  children,  as  soon  as 
night  came  and  they  could  get  away  unobserved, 
tied  up  their  clothes  in  two  stout  bundles,  aud  stole 
away  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Martin.  As  soon  as 
the  Frenchman  discovered  their  absence,  he  was 
veiy  angry,  and  went  with  threats  to  the  house  of 
the  poor  widow.  But  she  was  unmoved  by  them, 
and  told  him  that  if  the  shildi:^  preferred  Lex 
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hoose  to  his  they  were  rety  welcome  to^^y. 
Finding  that  both  Pierre  and  his  sister,  as  well  as 
the  i>oor  widow,  were  not  to  be  moved  by  his 
threats,  Mr.  Martin  went  away  and  left  them  to  ttxem- 
selves. 

It  was  qnite  time  that  Marie  was  removed  firom 
tl^e  service  of  her  hard  mistrees.  On  the  second 
day  after  she  had  entered  her  new  home  she  was 
taken  very  ill,  the  consequence  of  over  exertion 
and  exposure  to  cold,  and  remained  sick  for  a  long 
time.  Pierre  went  out  with  his  organ,  and  was 
able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  widow  four  dollars 
a  week  as  agreed  upon,  and  a  small  sum  over.  But 
it  was  very  fatiguing  for  him  to  cany  the  organ  all 
over  the  city  and  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun  to  play; 
and  often  after  he  had  stood  before  a  house  and 
played  for  some  time,  he  had  to  pass  on  without  re* 
ceiving  a  penny.  Sometimes  he  was  driven  o(t 
with  threatening  words,  and  sometimes  rude  boys 
would  annoy  him  sadly;  but  he  was  patient  and 
persevering.  For  Marie's  sake  he  was  willing  to 
boar  anythinji^.  If  for  a  time  he  would  grow  weaiy 
and  despond  of  ever  earning  enough  to  take  them 
back  to  their  old  home,  the  thought  of  his  sister, 
whose  cheek  grew  paler  and  paler,  would  inspire 
him  to  new  efforts. 

Ou  the  day  that  Mr.  Ihomton  so  angrily  drove 
him  from  before  his  honse,  he  had  met  with  two  or 
three  similar  repulses,  and  when  evening  came  and 
be  returned  home  to  Marie,  he  was  sad ^^d  dis- 
pirited. On  the  liext  day.  instead  of  going  about 
the  streets  as  heretofore,  Pierre  left  the  city  and 
wandered  some  distance  into  the  cocmtiy,  playing 
from  house  to  house  as  he  passed  along.  At  almost 
every  place  he  stopped  he  was  offered  refresh- 
ments, besides  having  a  few  ];>ennies  or  a  coin  of 
greater  value  dropped  into  his  hand.  So  grate- 
ful to  his  spirit  was  the  kindness  he  received,  that 
ho  lost  the  sense  of  weariness  which  he  usually  ex- 
perienced, and  wandered  on,  farther  and  fitrther 
from  the  city,  meeting  with  warmer  welcome  as  the 
distance  increased. 

As  early  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  leave  his 
business,  Mr.  Thornton  on  this  day,  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  into  the  country  at  a  rapid  speed  to 
seek  his  family.  His  anxiety  for  Caroline  had  be- 
come vexy  great.  She  seemed  worse  when  he  last 
saw  her,  and  his  fears  were  much  excited  in  conse- 
quence. An  hour's  ride  brought  him  to  the  pleas- 
ant farm-house  where  his  family  were  boarding  for 
the  summer.  Giving  his  horse  to  the  servant  who 
met  him  at  the  gate,  he  entered  the  house  and  pass- 
ed into  the  parlor,  but  found  no  one  there.  The 
sound  of  an  organ  struck  upon  his  ear,  but  not 
quite  so  offensively  as  on  the  day  before.  Stepping 
to  the  window  that  looked  out  into  the  pleasant 
yard  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  a  scene  met  his  eyes 
that  caused  a  dimness  to  come  over  them.  Caro- 
line was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with  her  mother 
by  her  side,  a  light  breaking  out  ftom  her  young 
&oe  such  as  he  had  not  seen  glowing  there  for 
weeks.  Two  younger  children  were  dancing  be- 
fore her,  and  the  music  that  gave  life  to  the  whole 
scene  was  ttom  the  organ  of  the  lad  he  had  driven 
from  his  door  on  the  previous  day  with  angiy 


words  and  menace.  Silently  he  regarded  the  group 
before  him,  and  partSeolarly  the  delicate,  mild,  but 
sad  fhoe  of  the  boy  whom  he  saw  to  be  a  stEaiiger 
in  a  strange  land.  From  his  feoehis  eyes  tamed 
to  that  of  his  aiok  child,  and  in  his  heart  he  thank- 
ed the  lad,  and  felt  that  music  was  indeed  a  bless- 
ing. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Thornton  stood  silently  gaz- 
ing on  the  scene  without,  his  thoughts  reverting  to 
what  he  had  done  on  the  previous  day  and  to  the 
feelings  he  had  then  entertained.  At  length  he 
stepped  into  the  yard,  and  at  his  appearance  the 
music  ceased  and  the  children  gathered  round  him. 
Caroline  smiled  sweetly  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
placed  on  her  cheek  a  tender  kiss. 

•*  How  are  you,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 

«I  feel  better,  father,''  she  replied,    better  than 
I  have  felt  all  day." 

"  What  has  made  you  feel  better,  dear?" 

It  is  the  music,  I  believe.   I  have  feihf  so  much 
better  since  I  heard  it" 

While  Mr.  Ihomton  was  talking  to  Caroline,  the 
lad,  who  was  no  other  than  Pierre,  lilted  his  organ 
and  walked  hastily  away.  He  had  recognized  Mr. 
T.  as  the  man  who  had  spoken  threateningly  to  him 
on  the  day  before,  and  he  was'  now  going  off  in  ^ 
alarm  as  fiurt  as  he  could. 

Seenig  this,  and  guessing  at  the  cause,  Mr.  Tbcm- 
ton  called  after  Pierre;  but  the  boy  only  retreated 
the  more  rapidly.  He  could  not  understand  what 
was  said  to  him,  but  believed  that  the  man  who  had 
driven  him  away  the  day  before  was  angry  at  see- 
ing him  there.  Finding  that  he  still  retreated,  Mr. 
Thornton  started  after  him,  and  on  overtaking  him 
he  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and  when  the  boy  looked  up 
fearfuUy  in  his  fiuse,  he  smiled  so  kindly  upon  him 
that  tearscame  intohiseyes.  Then  placing  a  dollar 
in  his  hand,  he  motioned  to  him  to  return.  The 
lad  went  back  gladly. 

"Now, Thomas,"  said  Mr. Thornton  to  his  ddest 
son,  who  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  "  yon  most 
try  your  French  upon  this  organ  boy  and  see  if  you 
cannot  get  something  of  his  history  fix>m  him.  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  interesting." 

All  gathered  around  Pierre,  while  Thomas  voke 
to  him  in  French.  At  the  first  words  uttered  in  his 
native  language,  the  lad's  &ce  bri^^tened  up  as  if 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  had  gone  over  it  With  ear- 
nestness he  related  his  history,  which  at  intervals 
wa9  interpreted  to  the  eager  listeners  by  Thomas. 
When  the  lad  spoke  of  Marie,  his  eyes  wandered  off 
with  a  sad  expression  to  the  &oe  of  Caroline.  She, 
too,  was  a  pale  child  of  Sickness,  and  tremnloos- 
uess  of  his  voice  told  that  his  love  was  full  of  anx- 
ious fear. 

Deeply  was  the  heart  of  Mr.  Thornton  touched 
by  the  lad's  stoiy,  "  How  little,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  do  we  know  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  cares 
and  peculiar  anxieties  of  those  around  us.  How 
quick  we  are  to  take  offence  where  none  is  intended, 
and  to  find  fimlt  where  there  ia  no  real  occasion. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  I  could  have  been  an- 
giy with  this  poor  boy." 

Mr.  Thornton  kindly  inquired  of  Pierre  where 
he  Uved,  and  when  the  lad  fiQally  went  away  with 
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a  fighter  heirt  and  a  heavier  purse  than  he  owned 
for  many  a  daj,  he  promised  that  he  would  call 
and  see  him  and  do  something  towards  aiding 
him  in  his  earnest  wish  to  rotom  to  his  home  in 
Fnancc 

Mr.  Thornton  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a 
lew  days  he  went  to  see  Pierre  and  his  sister.  In 
3Iirie  he  even  felt  more  interest  than  in  the  boy. 
Tbomas,  his  eldest  son,  was  with  him,  and  when  he 
infocmed  Marie  that  his  fitther  would  send  them 
borne  in  a  ship  that  was  then  about  to  sail  for  Havre, 
the  little  giii  sank  down  in  tears  beside  him,  and 
daeping  his  knees,  invoked  the  bleeding  of  Heaven 
upon  hiTO- 

In  a  week  Mr.  Thornton  had  the  pleasure  oi  see- 
ing them  on  ship-board — a  li^t  in  Marie'3  eye  and 
a  flndi  of  returning  health  on  her  cheek— and  of 
leoeiniig  their  ardently  expressed  thanks  for  his 
kindness.  It  need  hardly  be  Sbid  that  the  mer- 
dunt  felt  happier  by  fiir  than  on  tiie  day  he  drove 
frtm  his  door,  with  angiy  words,  the  poor  oigan 
boy. 

HZLBEGAiEtDS, 
THE  PROfTE»eOXi*S  BlttDE. 

A  QHRIBTMAa  TALE  OF  QBRMANY. 

BT  MART  W.  JAVTBOr. 


CHAPTER  L 

Pwas  the  evening  before  Christmas.  The  air 
rss  keen  and  fros^;  The  Hartz  Mountains 
were  white  witih  snow  that  gleamed  like  silver 
in  the  bright  moonlight;  and  the  tall  old  trees 
stretched  out  their  long  arms  covered  with  icy 
mtil,  like  white-robed  bishoiM  uttering  benedic- 
tkms. 

In  the  oottage  of  Johan  Schwabe,  the  forester, 
ererjthing  was  bright  and  peaoefhl.  A  cheerful 
fire  of  fiigotB  burned  upon  the  hearth ;  the  floor  was 
vdl  swept,  and  sanded  in  quaint  devices;  the  little 
If^okiDg-glass  upon  the  wall  was  wreathed  with 
«^eigreen  and  holly  berries,  the  tea-kettle  was 
finding  a  merry  strain ;  and  the  supper  table,  spread 
»ith  a  neat  white  cloth,  delf-ware,  and  a  frugal 
meal  of  oat-meal  cakes,  wild  honey,  and  goat's  milk, 
stood  ready  for  the  gathering  of  the  family  around 
it 

The  forester  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day  in  the 
wood,  and  his  eldest  boy  Carl  had  assisted  him  in 
tte  &got  binding;  but  they  had  returned  home  at 
n^t&n,  and  joined  the  group  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
old  cottage.  There  was  Marie,  the  pleasant-faced 
^e-eyed,  German  mother;  Bertha  and  Walpurg, 
ti»e  two  sisters— girls  of  eight  and  six,  who  came 
8«5t  to  Carl,  a  handsome  lad  of  fourteen ;  Heinrich, 
aw»j<heeked  little  fellow  of  four,  and  the  baby 
Otto  in  the  cradle,  who  crowed  and  clapped  his  little 
^  fists,  and  fixmished  fun  for  the  othere,  who  el- 
*«JB  looked  upon  the  last  buby  as  the  wonder  of 
^ehooaehold. 

Qood  mother  Nature,  though  she  had  denied  a 
"«pln8  of  this  world's  goods  to  the  worthy  forester 
*^  hi|  wife,  had  bountifully  Ideesed  them  with  a 


supply  of  "  poor  folks'  riches,"  as  may  be  seen 
the  list  of  children  we  have  enumerated.  But  John 
and  Marie  had  room  in  their  hearts  for  all;  and  the 
sturdy  forester  wielded  his  ax  all  day  long  among 
the  giant  black  oaks  in  the  deep  woods  belonging  to 
the  Duke  Saxe-Coburg;  and  the  good  wife  found 
leisure  from  her  mother-care  to  spin  the  fine  yam 
of  goat's  hair,  and  weave  many  a  fold  of  snowy  lin- 
en, for  the  fiurs*  of  the  nmrket-towu.  And  yet, 
with  all  their  industry,  they  had  hard  work  to  keep 
the  wolf,  hunger,  from  their  door;  for  they  had 
many  mouths  to  feed,  and  the  times  were  hard  for 
the  poor. 

But  if  you  had  looked  into  the  forester's  little 
cottage  that  Christmas  eve,  you  would  have  wit- 
nessed more  real  happiness  than  many  a  lordly  cas- 
tle might  have  boasted;  for  content  and  fhigality, 
and  tender  domestic  love,  were  guests  there-— while 
under  the  escutcheoned  wall  and  vaulted  dome, 
pride,  envy,  hate,  and  heart-burning  stood  with  in- 
terlocked hands,  nor  could  be  banished  thence. 

Marie  Schwabe  bustled  about,  filling  the  brown 
earthen  tea-iK>t  from  the  singing  kettle  on  the  hob, 
and  transferring  a  dish  of  hot  oat-meal  cakes  to  the 
table. 

"  Come,  Johan— come  children ;  we  will  not  wait 
much  later,  or  we  shall  have  old  Santa  Clans  to  sup 
with  us,"  said  Marie,  placing  chairs  at  the  table,  and 
stooping  to  lift  the  year  old  baby  Otto,  who  stretch- 
ed up  his  hands  from  the  cmdle,  then  taking  her 
own  seat  at  the  board. 

"  I  wish  he  would,  mother,"  said  little  Heinrich, 
dimbing  into  his  place,  and  then  he'd  bring  me 
my  little  cart  I  want  Come  down  the  chimney 
old  Santa  Claus,  and  eat  supper  with  us  I"  he  |pay- 
ly  shouted,  turning  toward  the  wide,  open  fire- 
place, in  which  the  fagots  crackled  into  a  high 
blaze. 

All  laughed  at  the  little  fellow's  adjuration;  and 
the  father  said  to  the  others, "  And  if  Heinrich  could 
bring  Santa  Clans,  I  suppose  you'd  all  want  some- 
thing too?"  looking  round  on  the  group  about  the 
table. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  father.  I  should  want  a  new  doll 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,"  said  brigh^eyed  Walpuig  ea- 
gerly. 

"  And  I  a  soft,  warm  cloak  for  winter,"  said  red- 
cheeked  Bertha. 

"  And  I  would  ask  the  old  fellow  for  a  whole 
armful  of  books,  to  study  these  long  evenings  by 
the  firelight;  and  for  a  heap  of  money — five  hun- 
dred thalers — to  send  me  to  the  university  when  I 
get  old  enough,"  said  the  earnest,  high-browed, 
handsome  Carl,  the  eldest,  with  flashing  eyes. 

The  parents  listened,  both  with  smiling  &ces; 
but  Marie's  eyes  grew  strangely,  tenderly  yearning 
as  they  lingered  on  her  eldest  boy.  Carl  was  her 
pride,  and  when  the  mother  saw  him  eagerly  por- 
ing over  every  old  scrap  of  paper  or  book  that  came 
to  the  cottage,  she  sighed  that  he  must  grow  up  to 
the  humble  forester's  life  of  his  father.  Could  one 
of  those  kind  fairies,  w^ho  were  said  to  have  their 
homes  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  or  among  the  lone- 
ly passes  of  the  forest,  have  appeared  to  Marie 
Schwabe,  and  asked  her  what  boo£^  she  should  be- 
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■tow  upon  her  boy,  she  would  have  aaked  for  gold 
only  as  a  meana  to  feed  Carl*s  oraving  for  knowl* 
edge. 

Bat  alas  I  faiiy  folks  never  oame  near  the  cabin 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  day  by  day,  the  tall, 
handsome,  stout  lad  went  forth  to  assist  his  &ther 
in  fisigot  binding;  and,  spin  and  weave  late  into  the 
night  though  she  did,  the  moUier's  litde  earnings 
were  absorbed  soon  as  they  came,  and  the  dream 
of  her  heart  was  still  unfulfilled. 

Bright-eyed  Walpuig  broke  the  silence  that  hud 
settled  over  the  party. 

» Father  hasn't  wished,^'  she  said  earnestly. 
**  What  do  you  want  old  Santa  Clans  to  bring  you?'' 
tnming  to  him. 

Well,  a  letter  from  the  king,  asking  me  to  be 
his  chief  foresterl"  was  the  reply  in  a  gay  laughing 
voice. 

**Yes;  wouldn't  that  be  grand?  and  then  we 
could  live  in  a  nicer  house,  and  have  plum-pudding 
every  day  for  dinner,"  cried  the  practical  Bertha. 

"  Now  it's  mother's  turn.  What's  old  Santa  go- 
ing to  bring  you?"  said  Walpuig,  tnming  to  her 
mother,  who  sot,  quiet  and  thoughtfhl  from  her  late 
reverie,  with  little  Otto  laughing  and  crowing  on 
her  lap,  catching  the  animation  of  his  brothera'  and 
sisters'  bright  SaoeB, 

**  Oh,  mother,  I  knowl  Don't  speakl  let  me  tell 
for  you.  Let  old  Santy  bring  you  a  little  new  baby  1" 
exclaimed  Heinrich,  with  the  gravest  look  imagina- 
ble in  his  laige  blue  eyes. 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  this  speech,  before  which 
the  little  fellow  shrank  away;  and  at  this  moment 
little  Otto  set  up  a  deprecatory  shout,  as  if  decided- 
ly averse  to  the  proposition. 

There  I  Otto  don't  want  a  new  baby^does  he, 
mother?"  asked  Walpuig,  clapping  her  hands  at 
this  exhibition  of  defiance,  and  rewarding  it  by  be- 
stowing a  spoonful  of  honey  from  her  own  plate  in- 
to the  little,  rosy,  crowing  mouth. 

Harkl  what  was  that?  A  knock  at  the  door?" 
exclaimed  the  forester. 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  group,  and  Marie  replied — 
I  didn't  hear  anything,  Johan." 

*'  But  I  am  pretty  sure  I  did,"  he  persisted. 

**  Twas  only  the  wind  creaking  the  boughs  of  the 
old  oak,"  said  the  good  wife. 

Maybe;  but  twill  harm  nobody  if  I  go  and  seel" 
and,  rising  from  the  table,  he  went  to  the  door  and 
liAed  the  latch,  looking  out  into  the  night. 

<«Here — what  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  Johan, 
stooping  to  lift  a  laige  wicker  basket  firom  the  door 
stop,  where  it  stood,  plainly  seen  in  the  white 
moonlight,  and  bearing  it  into  the  kitchen.  "  Some- 
body has  sent  us  a  present  Seel  they  have  writ- 
ten something  on  the  cover  I"  and,  setting  the  bas- 
ket on  the  table,  he  read  from  the  paper  pinned  on 
it,  these  words,  printed  in  good  black  ink — *  For  Jo- 
han Schwabe,  the  forester,  and  his  good  dame 
Marie  I"  Why,  what  can  it  be?  so  heavy  I"  and  he- 
weighed  it  by  Ufting  it  from  the  table. 

"Surely,  what  can  it  be,  husband?  We  have 
no  friends  to  remember  us  by  Christmas  gifts  I"  said 
Marie  in  agitation.  "  Let  us  cut  the  cords  with 
tlus  knife,  and  we  will  seel"  and  depositing  Otto 


in  the  cradle,  she  eageriy  severed  the  ftstenings 
of  tiie  basket  cover  and  unfolded  the  wxappia^i 
within. 

*'  What  is  it  mother?  A  big  plum-pudding— or  a 
Christmas  turkey?"  asked  Bertha  bieathlessly. 

Marie  did  not  reply,  for  a  look  of  wonder  came  to 
her  face,  as,  opening  the  blankets  of  finest  flannel, 
richly  wrought  with  floss  silk,  she  beheld,  clad  in 
robes  of  daintiest  embroidery,  an  inilmt;  that  un* 
folded  its  littie  wonder  eyes  from  sleep,  and  seemed 
to  smile  up  into  her  face. 

Oh,  mother.  Is  it  a  snow  child?  And  did  the 
fairies  bring  it?"  asked  Walpurg,  who  had  dimbed 
into  a  chair  to  take  a  peep  into  the  basket 

**  Oh,  I  knowl  It*s  the  Santa  Claus  baby  I  told 
mother  to  wish  for!"  cried  the  little  Heinrich,  ca- 
pering up  and  down,  as  Marie  lifted  the  infimt  from 
its  resting  place,  handling  it  daintily,  as  if  it  had  in- 
deed been  the  fragile  creature  Walpuig  had  sag* 
gested.  But  she  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  Hein- 
rich's  explanation. 

*«How  foohshl"  said  the  practical  Bertha,  with  an 
assumption  of  wisdom.  Ihere  are  no  such  bodies 
as  either  fairies  or  Santa  Claus,  so  they  conldnt 
have  brought  this  baby." 

And,  just  then,  Cari  spied  a  letter  among  the  fold- 
ed Uankets,  which  he  drew  forth  eageily  and  held 
aloft 

"  Bead  it,  my  son,"  said  the  forester  and  his  wife 
in  one  breath,  for  they  were  very  proud  that  Caii 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  penmanship  in  his 
evening  study — ^houis  by  the  &got  fire. 

The  lad  hastily  unfolded  the  sheet  and  read: 

**  Let  Johan  and  Marie  Schwabe  bring  up  this 
baby  as  their  own,  and  they  shall  receive  three  hun- 
dred thaleis  every  Christmas  eve— eufiicient  to  de- 
fray all  outlay  for  their  foster-child,  and  to  sen  J 
their  son  Cail  to  the  university.  Christen  her  *  Hil- 
degarde,"  for  that  is  the  name  her  dead  mother 
meant  to  bestow  upon  her." 

"  Three  hundred  thalers  a  year  I  Enough  to  send 
Cari  to  the  university  I  The  Virgin  be  ptaisedl" 
was  Marie's  first  exclamation:  and  then,  as  her 
husband  proceeded  to  explore  the  depths  of  the 
basket,  and  drew  forth  a  puwe  from  which  he  emp- 
tied the  bright  gold  coins  upon  the  table,  she  added 
— "  Why,  it  is  more  money  than  we  ever  saw  m 
our  lives  before,  Johan." 

But,  in  a  moment  more,  ss  the  little  staranger  ut- 
tered a  soft  cry,  all  this  exultation  was  foigotten 
in  the  tender  mother  instinct  that  swelled  into  her 
heart 

"Poor,  motherless  little  one  I"  she  exclaimed, 
cradling  it  on  her  bosom,  "  they  didn't  send  you  to 
the  wrong  place.  My  litde  Otto  has  got  a  twin-sis- 
ter now."  Then  turning  to  her  children,  she  sai«l— 
"  You  must  all  love  the  new  baby,  she  is  so  sweet 
and  pretty.  And  now  to  bed;  for  we  must  be  up 
betimes  to-morrow,  to  get  ready  for  church  and  the 
christening." 

CHAPTER  XL 

Snc  years  had  passed  away  like  a  dream  i» 
oreeter's  home  on  the  edge  of  the  black  forest  Yo« 
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troold  not  hare  kaovni  of  their  paaaage,  asve  for  tiie 
ehange  ihej  had  brought. 

Cayrl,  the  eldest  boy,  who  was  a  handsome)  tirlght- 
^yed,  high-hrowed  yoong  man  of  twenty,  who 
xanked  hi^  among  the  best  soholazs  of  the  great 
uuiveiaity  of  Gottmgen.  Bertha  was  a  comely, 
rosy-^edced  gtrl  of  fourteen,  sedate  and  prBoti(»l 
for  her  age,  and  of  mfinite  aasistanoe  to  her  mother 
in  the  management  of  her  household  affidrs.  Wal- 
pin;g  wtji  a  gleesome,  brighteyed  witch  of  twelve, 
foil  tf  fba  and  fh>lic,  and  as  iamocM  a  romp  as  one 
coold  fiad  in  aU  the  ootmtiy  of  the  Rhine.  Hein- 
lioh  was  a  stout  boy  of  ten— laxge  for  his  years,  bat 
raplete  with  misohieroos  pranks,  in  which  he  had 
an  aUe  ally  in  the  scTen  year  old  Otto,  tbe  baby  of 
Ifae  lamily,  if  we  except  the  fiiir,  wondroosly  beau- 
tifal  Christmas  child,  who  had  come  to  them  so 
n^yiterioDsly  that  eve  six  years  before. 

ffildegarde  possessed  a  beanty  widely  different 
Aom  Bertha  or  Walpai^.  Her  fiuse  was  more  fidr 
and  ^iiitaal,  her  eyes  were  bo  blue  and  her  hair  so 
golden,  that,  looking  upon  her,  yoa  would  have 
thought  of  £Eury  children,  or  angels  who  had  stsayed 
cot  of  heaven.  In  her  presence  it  was  impossible 
to  be  rode  or  harsh:;  and  so  she  exerted  a  wonder' 
fill  Influence  over  the  family,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  good  num  Jokan  Schwabe  and  his  wife  Marie 
w  a  gift  from  Heaven,  and  they  named  her  their 
UesMd  Ghzistmas  child;  while,  from  the  first,  Carl 
wonhipped  her  with  a  love  widely  different  from 
tiiat  he  bestowed  upon  his  own  sisters,  and  would 
ait  fcft  hours  with  the  delicate,  lovely  child  upon  his 
knee,  tili  the  tiaae  came  when  he  left  his  home  for 
Gottingen. 

£very  lecui  ring  Christmas  eve  brou^t  the  pmse 
of  three  hundred  thalers  to  the  forester^  cottage; 
hot  none  could  ascertain  whose  hand  laid  the  gift 
at  ^ir  door.  Sometimes  it  would  be  hung  from 
ttie  lateh  string  outside — sometimes  a  knock  would 
be  heard,  bat  before  any  on^  could  reach  the  door, 
tiie  bearer  would  have  vanished,  and  the  puree 
would  be  found  upon  the  threshold.  Not  a  glimjMe 
eould  ever  be  obtained  of  those  who  took  an  in> 
terest  in  the  fiite  of  HQdegarde,  the  Christmas  child. 

And  many  a  comfort  had  crept  into  Johan 
Schwabe's  home  with  the  annuity.  Not  only  was 
Httle  Hildegarde  clothed  in  garments  more  soft,  and 
daintfly  finer  than  Bertha's  or  Walpui^'s— not  only 
was  the  handsome,  stndenMirowed  Carl  kept  at  his 
beloved  studies  in  the  great  classic  university  of 
Gottingen — but  to  their  cottage  was  added  new  ar- 
ticles of  furnishing.  A  service  of  handsome  china 
took  the  place  of  the  plain,  cracked  delf  ware;  a 
bright,  cheerful  carpet  covered  the  floor  of  t^e  best 
keeping  room,  a  neat  fender  and  polished  brass  fire 
dogs  took  the  place  of  the  old  iron  ones  on  the  tiled 
hearth;  tall  brass  candlesticks  and  a  pair  of  grace- 
fid  vases  ornamented  the  mantel-piece;  a  large 
looking-glass  filled  the  space  between  the  windows 
opponte;  and  a  few  tasteful  pictures  hung  upon 
file  wall,  while  books  and  papers  lay  upon  the  table. 

Much,  that  softened  and  refined  the  hours  of  lei- 
nre  and  the  pleasant  German  Sabbaths,  had  been 
■dded  to  the  lonely  cottage  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ua^  forest 


It  was  Christmas  eve,  aiz  years  f^om  that  of 
which  we  first  wrote;  and  agahi  all  was  bright  and 
cheerful  in  Johan  Schwabe^  cottage.  Carl,  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  had  thrown  off  study  cares  and  came 
homo  to  spend  the  holiday  season  with  the  family. 
On  the  Journey— ^ust  as  he  entered  the  market 
town  seven  miles  distant  firom  his  ihther*s  cottage,, 
where  the  good  folks  were  busily  purchasing  toys^ 
and  goods  of  every  description  as  Christmas  pres^ 
ents  for  their  fiuxdlies— a  queer  idea  struck  his. 
brain;  and  as  the  ailigence  stopped  there  for  two^ 
hours,  he  resolved  to  put  that  idea  into  execution. 

Starting  out  from  the  post  iim  at  which  the  horses, 
were  changed,  he  visited  the  booths  where  all  kinds . 
of  fancy  wares  were  sold,  and  expended  his  last, 
sovereign  in  purchasing  a  large  variety. 

"  Never  mind  the  coinl  I  can  do  with  a  few  vol- 
umes the  leas,  to  give  the  young  folks  at  home  some- 
pleasure.  Dear  little  Hildegarde!  how  her  blue 
eyes  will  brighten  when  she  spies  her  well  filled 
stocking  in  the  morning,*'  he  soliloquised,  as  he- 
watched  the  shopman  carefully  wrap  his  purchases 
in  a  great  parcel,  which  he  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  corner  of  his  seat  in  the  diligence  in  which 
he  rode  homeward. 

When  the  handsome  Carl  sat  amid  the  &mily 
group  that  night,  it  was  with  unmixed  sensations 
of  happiness.  Johan  and  Marie  looked  with  pride 
upon  their  noble,  manly,  eldest  son,  who  was  grow- 
ing nobler  and  handsomer  every  year,  and,  in  her 
heart,  the  mother  thought  him  fit  mate  fertile  sons 
of  the  proud  nolnlity  whom  he  met  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Grotdngen. 

Bertha,  straightforward,  practical  Bertha,  brought 
to  Cari  the  pairs  of  nice  warm  socks  she  had  knit- 
ted him  since  he  was  home  a  year  before,  for  which 
he  rewarded  her  with  praise  and  a  warm,  brotherly 
kiss.  Walpurg  danced  about  him,  pulled  his  long 
hair  and  tweaked  the  beard,  which,  student  &shion, 
covered  his  handsome  rounded  chin,  while  Heinrioh 
and  Otto  showed  him  fSEunous  pairs  of  skates  and 
wooden  sleds  they  had  got  in  readiness  for  the  ice 
and  snows  of  winter. 

Only  Hfldegarde— beantifhl,  blue-eyed,  golden- 
haired  Hildegarde — ^hung  timidly  back  till  his  own 
sisters  and  brothers  had  claimed  his  notice  and 
welcoming  kisses,  as  if  she  felt  what  she  hod  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of— that,  in  reality-,  she 
was  not  one  with  the  forester's  children.  Carl  per- 
ceived this,  and  turned  toward  her  with  a  bright 
smile. 

"But  where  is  my  little  Christmas  sister?"  he 
said  caressingly,  with  a  tender  light  in  his  earnest 
eyes;  and  he  drew  her  to  his  knee.  "  It  wouldn't 
be  Christmas  without  Hildegarde — would  it,  moth- 
er Marie?"  he  asked,  with  deep  feeling     his  tone. 

"No,  my  son,"  was  the  subdued  i-eply;  for,  in 
that  happy  hour,  Marie  Schwabe  felt  an  ijiteni#e 
emotion  toward  the  blue-eyed  child  who  had  been 
the  means  of  introducing  so  much  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness into  that  home.  "  We  cannot  love  Hilde 
garde  too  much,  Carl." 

Little  Hildegarde  nestled  hor  fiiir  head  upon 
Carl's  shoulder,  and  the  fire  glow  danced  and  shim- 
mered over  the  group  about  the  hearth,  till  they 
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seemed  like  some  painted  pietore,  whereof  the  gold- 
en-haired Christmas  was  the  central  light. 
All  the  other  children,  excepting  the  womanly  Ber- 
tha, who  was  assisting  her  mother  with  the  supper, 
had  gathered  aibimd  Carl,  who  was  amusing  them 
by  recounting  the  wonderM  gifts  he  expected  the 
benevolent  old  Christmas  king  would  deposit  in 
their  stockings  that  night 

**  Nonsense  I  just  as  if  we  believed  old  Santa  Claus 
really  comes  down  chimney  at  midnightl*'  said  the 
saucy,  rosy-cheeked  Walpuig.  "  I  ain't  a  baby  any 
longer,  brother  Carl,  that  yon  can  make  me  think 
if  s  true.  '*  Why,  I  could  sit  up  all  night  myself  to 
watch  and  he  never'd  cornel" 

''Oh,  Walpuig,  but  old  Santa  Clans  does  truly 
come!''  said  Hildegarde,  opening  her  blue  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  this  daring  assertioi^  "Brother 
Carl  wouldn't  say  so  if  it  wasn't  true— would  you?'' 
turning  to  him  with  aU  the  confiding  faith  of  child- 
hood. 

"  Of  course  he  comes,  Walpuigl"  replied  Carl, 
grovely  and  scTerely.  "  If  you  dont  believe  it,  yon 
can  ask  mother  to  let  yon  sit  up  till  twelve  to-night, 
and  you  will  see  him." 

'*  Oh,  may  I,  mother?  may  I?"  exclaimed  the  ea- 
ger girL  "  I  know  I  can  keep  awake  if  you'll  let 
Bertha  sit  up  too.   May  I  mother?" 

"  What  a  foohsh  wish,  Walpuig.  But  certainly 
you  may,  if  you  can  keep  awake,"  replied  the 
mother  smilingly,  who  did  not  even  dream  that  the 
bright-eyed,  twedve  year  old  witch  would  keep  her 
promise. 

Cari  laughed,  and  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye  when,  during  the  evening,  allusions  were 
made  to  Walpurg's  proposed  night  watch;  and 
once,  when  Bertha  and  his  mother  were  busy  in 
the  kitchen  after  supper,  Cari  followed  them,  and 
there  was  a  whispered  consultation,  which  seemed 
a  veiy  mirthful  one,  for  it  was  interrupted  often  by 
laughter. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  Heiniioh  and  Otto,  who 
had  pleaded  hard  to  '*  sit  up  "  that  evening,  went 
off  into  a  sotmd  sleep,  despite  their  determination 
to  keep  awake  till  midnight  to  witness  old  Santa 
Claus'  appearance,  and  were  carried  off  to  bed;' 
while  little  Hildegarde's  blue  eyes  had  closed  long 
ago  on  Carl's  shoulder — and,  yrith  a  Idas  upon  her 
lily  white  forehead,  he  had  laid  her  on  her  little 
pillow. 

Walpuig  still  kept  awake  bravely ;  and  had  coco:- 
ed  her  fiither  and  mother  i^-ith  sitting  up  with  her 
and  Bertha.  Ten  and  eleven  were  struck  by  the 
old  clock  in  the  a^joiuing  kitchen,  and  then  in  about 
half  on  hour  more,  Cari  rose,  as  if  to  go  up  to' his 
chamber. 

"  When  the  old  feUow  comes,  call  me,  Walpui^l 
I  shan't  be  so  sound  asleep  but  I  can  get  up  to  see 
himl"  he  said,  as  he  went  out  from  the  keeping- 
room. 

Presently  the  mother  rose.  *'  I  am  only  going 
np  stuirs  a  minute,  but  wiU  be  back  before  twelve  I" 
she  said,  and  in  a  short  time  slie  returned  again. 

The  minutes  went  by  slowly  now,  for  the  mid- 
night must  be  very  near,  and  all  was  so  still  that 
they  oould  hear  the  omokling  of  a  tree-bough  out- 


side or  the  starting  of  a  nail  in  the  house  roof  with 
the  frost.  Little  Walpuig  cuddled  closer  to  her 
mother;  and  she  was  getting  sleepy  too,  but  she 
tried  hard  to  keep  her  eyelids  open  now  the  time 
was  so  near. 

All  at  once  there  came  a  little  tap  at  the  door— 
so  faint  that  sleepy  Walpuig  did  not  hear  it,  though 
Marie's  quick  ears  did;  and,  looking  significantly 
towards  her  husband  and  Bertha,  she  said — "  1  won- 
der if  it  isn't  twelve/  Come,  Walpuig,  lef  s  step  in- 
to the  kitchen  and  seel"  and,  rising,  she  crossed 
the  floor,  followed  by  her  husband  and  Bertha, 
while  Walpuig  dung  close  to  her  hand. 

Somehow,  it  took  quite  a  little  time  to  make  out 
the  correct  hour,  but  at  length  Marie  decided  that 
it  was  about  midnight^  and  Ihey  returned  to  the 
keeping-room. 

As  they  flung  open  the  door,  what  sight  was  that 
which  greeted  Walpurg's  sleep  dimmed  eyes,  ban- 
ishing their  mists,  and  awakening  her  to  keenest 
alertness  of  gaze? 

Here  in  a  xsbah  drawn  np  to  the  blazing  hearth, 
sat  old  Santa  Claus,  with  one  booted  foot  upon  the 
fender;  a  tall,  comical  fur  cap  upon  his  head,  a 
smoking  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  basket,  stuffed  with 
toys,  strapped  across  his  shoulders,  and  the  great 
side  pockets  of  his  fur  bordered  coat  well  filled; 
while  he  was  crowding  a  doll  into  a  stocking  across 
his  knee  which  was  already  full  to  overflowing. 

For  a  moment,  Walpuig  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened; and  just  then,  probably  roused  from  his  em- 
ployment by  the  opening  of  the  door,  the  old  fellow 
looked  straight  towards  her,  and  beckoned  her  to 
approach. 

"  Come,  Walpuig]  There  sits  Santa  Clans— and 
see  he  has  filled  Heinrioh's  and  Otto's  and  Hilde* 
garde's  stoddngs  by  the  fire  place,"  said  her  mother 
with  a  smile,  taking  her  hand  to  lead  her  forward; 
while  Bertha  hid  behind  her  fiuher  to  have  a  good 
laugh  unobserved. 

*'Yes,  little  Walpuig.  And  I  have  got  yovr 
stocking  in  my  hands.  Comeand  see  me  fillit,and 
choose  your  own  gifts,"  eaid  the  white  bearded  visi- 
tor, fh>m  his  seat  on  the  hearth. 

But  something  in  the  toi^e  of  his  voiee^  or  the 
mischievous  smile  that  danced  about  his  lips  and  in 
his  eyes,  betrayed  the  meny  masker,  for  little  Wal- 
puig with  a  shout  dashed  forward,  and  tore  the  tall 
fur  cap  from,  his  head,  and  dusted  the  flour  from  his 
flowing  beard. 

O  yon  wicked  brother  Carl,  I  know  you  I  And 
you've  got  mother's  Sunday  pelisse  and  figither's 
g^reat  snow  boots  on;  and  you  can't  cheat  me,  and 
mak^  me  believe  your  old  Santa  Clous  himself  I 
See  if  I  dont  tell  Heinrich  and  Otto  and  Hildegarde 
to-morrow,  just  as  soon  as  ever  they  open  their 
eyes  and  come  for  their  Christmas  stockings  I"  and 
amid  a  shower  of  peltings  and  exclamations  the 
frolicsome  student  Cari  escaped  firom  the  ke^ing- 
room. 


CHAPTER  HL 
Tbn  years  more  have  slipped  away  upon  the 
thread  of  Time,  md  again  it  is  Christmas  Eve  in 
the  forester's  cottage.   Without,  the  scene  was  Ul* 
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He  ohiiiged,  for  the  distant  Hartz  mcnmtainB  were 
erowned  witb  their  aihreiy  snow,  and  the  giant 
trees  of  the  Black  Forest  were  dressed  in  liieir  fan- 
tu&  winding  robes  of  white;  and  the  winter  aiis 
were  frosty  cold,  while  the  stars  sparkled  like  glis- 
tening steel  in  the  off  skies.  Bnt  within,  the 
hand  of  ehange  has  fidlen,  bleaching  Hie  locks  of 
the  old  forester,  and  adding  wzinklee  to  the  cheek 
and  brow  of  his  wife  Marie. 

And  yet,  maiked  oat¥rardly  by  the  years  as  they 
bad  beoi,  the  heart  of  Johan  S<^wabe  and  his  wife 
were  the  abode  of  happtneas.  Loss  and  death  had 
psaeed  them  by;  whfle  marriage  had  only  trans- 
plated  their  two  daughters  to  other  homes,  where 
^  staid,  womanly  Bertha's  d<nnestic  virtnes,  and 
Walpcng's  witdieiiy  and  viraoity  had  met  due  ap- 
preciation. 

Heiniich,  now  a  handsome  young  man  of  twenty, 
bad  just  received  the  rank  his  &ther  had  once 
ianghing  wished  for  ae  an  impossible  gift—that  ci 
ehief  forester  to  the  King;  and  the  cottage  home 
me  now  only  brightened  by  the  brave,  sturdy  lad 
Otto,  who  assisted  his  fiither  in  his  labors,  and  the 
blne^^yed,  fidr-browed,  lily-handed  Hildegaide. 

Onl— who  was  still  unmarried,  and,  though  hand- 
togne  as  ever,  had  grown  graver  and  more  dignified 
-Hras  a  pn^essor  in  that  University  of  Gottingen 
vheie  he  had  been  a  pupO ;  andstiU,  yearly,  he  came 
home  to  visit  the  old  oottage  at  Christmas  time, 
and  to  gather  np  the  links  that  had  not  &ded  from 
heart 

For— mingle  with  the  great  and  noUe  though  he 
ini^t,  and  sit  at  the  taUes  of  princes  of  the  land, 
where  beantifhl  and  titled  ladies  smiled  upon  him 
v-Cari  still  cherished,  as  his  fondest  treasure,  that 
wfai^  had  grown  with  his  yearB-4iis  love  for  the 
beantiM  Christmas  child  to  whom  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  made  his  life  so  blessed  to  him. 
Andin  Hildegarde's  soft,  violet  eyes  he  had  read  a 
letnoL  for  bis  devotion;  for  one  year  they  had 
been  betrotbed,  and  now,  on  the  Christmas  day 
tint  was  approadiing,  they  were  to  be  wedded  in 
the  same  little  church  where  Hildegarde  had  been 
ahristened. 

The  Christmas  Eve  went  by  in  happy  reunion, 
to  tihe  group  gathered  in  tiie  keeping-room  of  the 
oottage.  Bertha  and  Walpuig,  with  their  husbands 
and  babes,  had  come  to  keep  the  old  time  festive 
anre  under  the  home  roof^  a  letter  and  presents  from 
the  absent  Heinrich  partially  consoled  for  his  ab- 
•eooe.  All  were  gathered  about  the  hearth,  Hilde- 
garde seated  beside  her  noble,  dignified  betrothed, 
lichen  suddenly  a  knock  upon  the  door  broke  the  si- 
lenee.  * 

**  TSs  our  Christmas  gift,  Johan,''  said  Marie,  for 
80  the  ammal  payment  of  the  three  hundred  tha- 
ka  had  long  ago  been  named  by  tiiem;  while,  as 
tiie  old  forester  took  a  candle  and  proceeded  to 
the  door,  Professor  Carl  passed  an  arm  tenderiy 
abovit  Hildegarde,  whispering  **  My  Christmas  gift 
ishereP' 

Presently  Johan  Schwabe  returned,  and  setting 
down  the  lig^t  proceeded  to  open  the  package  he 
had  found  tied  to  the  latch  string.  A  look  of  won- 
der passed  over  his  foce,  for  there  was  a  sealed  pa- 


per attached  to  the  purse,  directed,  For  Hfldfgardfty 
Countess  of  Baden." 

"  Here  my  son,  what  means  this?"  he  asked,  past- 
ing it  over  to  CaiL 

"  It  means  that  we  have  been  entertaining  an  an- 
gel unawares,  good  fother  and  mother  I  It  means 
that  our  Hildegarde  is  now — not  the  humble  forest- 
er's adopted  daughter,  but  the  Countess  of  Baden — 
and  here  are  her  title  deeds  to  Hie  estate,  and  the 
proofo  of  her  succeeBi<mt"  said  the  professor,  in  a 
clear  voice,  looking  round  upon  them  aU,  and, 
last  upon  his  betrothed,  as  he  concluded  the  read- 
ing of  tiie  letter,  which  he  laid  on  his  betrothed*s 
lap. 

Counter  of  BadenP*  echoed  the  forester  and  his 
wife;  while  Bertha  and  Walpuig  suddenly  conceiv- 
ed that  a  great  gulf  had  come  between  them  and 
their  foster  sister;  and  even  Ctai  inly  wondered  if 
it  would  be  right  in  him  now  to  claim  that  richly 
dowered,  noble  young  creature,  for  his  bride.  But 
Hildegarde  settled  it  all  for  them,  by  saying  in  her 
sweet,  bird-Hke  tones,  after  she  had  perused  the 
letter: 

"I  have  never  known  my  own  parents.  One 
died  seven  years  ago,  the  other  never  claimed  me 
till  too  late,  but  you  have  been  my  fother  and  moth- 
er, and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  claim  you  for 
such  now;  and  to  yon,  Cari,"  turning  towards  him 
with  a  bright  blu^,  "  remember  I  am  still  your 
Christmas  GKftI  My  title  and  my  fortune  should 
not  be  accepted,  if  they  made  me  love  you  lees,  and 
to  you  all  I  am  never  the  Countess  of  Baden,  but 
always  Hildegardel" 

And  so  the  Christmas  Eve  glided  away  like  a 
fldry  dream  to  the  group  gathered  in  Johan 
Schwabe's  cottage  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  For- 
est; and  on  the  morrow— while  the  sunlight  gilded 
the  summits  of  the  distant  Hartz  Mountain  with  a 
rosy  crown,  and  the  long  arms  of  the  giant  black 
oaks  glittered  as  if  they  were  encased  in  a  coat  of 
steel  armor— a  wedding  train  wound  along  the 
forest  road  to  the  old  chapel,  at  whose  altar  font, 
sixteen  years  before,  a  pure  browed,  blue-eyed 
babe  had  been  christened,  and  where  now,  a  lily- 
handed,  golden-haired,  lovely  maiden  was  made  a 
bride. 

The  tale  circled  throughout  all  Germany — how 
the  forester  and  his  wife  in  their  humble  home  had 
brought  up  a  countess  as  the  foster  sister  of  their 
sons  and  daughters;  and  how  one  of  their  sons-* 
the  honored  and  learned  Professor  Carl — ^had  won 
that  beautifrd  yoimg  countess  for  his  bride. 


WHERB  THB  ADTA^TAtiB  WAS. 

**1  had  more  money  than  he  had  to  cany  on  the 
suit,"  said  a  very  mean  individual  who  had  just 
won  a  lawsuit  over  a  poor  neighbor,  and  that's 
where  I  had  the  advantoge  of  him.  Then  I  had 
much  better  counsel  than  he,  and  there  I  heui  the 
advantage  of  him.  And  his  family  were  sick  while 
the  suit  was  pending,  so  he  oouldnt  attend  to  it, 
and  there  I  had  the  advantage  of  him  again.  But, 
then,  Brown  is  a  vexy  decent  sort  of  a  man  after 
alL"  Yes,"  said  his  listener,  and  there's  where 
he  had  the  advantago  of  you." 
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The  Little  Brown  Cottage. 


BT  UYBA  U  ALLBN. 


AgSVt^  know  who  nsed  to  live  in  that  little 
Jt  JpE  brown  cottage  in  the  glen,  Aunt  Martha?*' 

I  waa  spending  a  summer  vaoation  with 
this  kind  relative,  and  had  often  passed  in  my  long 
rambles  over  the  hills  a  quaint,  old  &shiened  oot- 
Igge,  half  buried  in  verdure,  and  to  all  appearfmce 
deserted,  which  had  excited  all  my  girlish  curios- 
ity. 

« Indeed  I  do,"  my  aunt  answered,  as  she  drew  a 
long  sigh.  That  .humble  dweUing  was  once  the 
home  of  one  of  my  dearest,  earliest  friends.  Quite 
a  little  romance  ia  connected  with  her  history, 
which  m  tell  you  some  day,  periiaps." 

please  tell  me  about  it  now,  wont  you, 
aunty?''  I  coaxingly  asked,  leaving  my  pleasant 
seat  by  the  window,  and  drawing  a  low  stool  to  her 
feet  with  a  childlike  impatience  and  curiosity. 

"  Cant  yon  wait  till  to>morrow?"  she  smilingly 
asked. 

To-morrow  I — couldn't  think  of  it.  *  Now's  the 
day  anid  now's  the  hour,'  aunty  dear." 

Well  if  I  must  I  must,  I  suppose;  but  my  pies 
must  be  seen  to  first"  And  resigning  her  knitting 
into  my  keeping,  she  bustled  away. 

"  It  must  be  about  twenty  years  ago,"  she  com- 
menced, resuming  her  chair  and  knitting,  when 
the  Howards  first  came  among  us.  Tou  see,  we, 
that  is  Other's  &mily,  then  lived  on  the  fitrm  down 
by  the  mill,  and  right  glad  were  we  all  when  old 
Mr.  Howard  came  down  fh>m  Connecticut  and 
bought  the  acyacent  &rm,  and  told  us  his  fiuniLy 
would  move  down  in  the  fSedl,  for  the  place  wasn't 
so  thickly  settled  then  as  it  is  now,  by  any  means. 
Well,  the  house  was  built,  that  brown  cottage  yon- 
der, and  one  fine  evening  in  the  early  part  of  au- 
tumn the  feunily  arrived  to  take  possesnon.  My 
sisters  and  I  could  scarcely  wait  for  them  to  get 
fiiirly  settled,  so  anxious  were  we  to  call  upon  them 
and  find  out  what  sort  of  neighbors  they  were  likely 
to  be.  So  one  pleasant  afternoon,  Lucy,  your 
mother  and  I  walked  over  to  the  new  house. 

«  We  all  felt  rather  frightened  at  first  to  think  of 
encountering  so  many  strange  iaces,  but  before  we 
reached  the  house,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Howard, 
who  turned  back  with  us  and  introduced  ys  to  his 
wife  and  daughters.  Cordelia,  his  eldest  daughter, 
was  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw.  Her 
great  black  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds;  her  hair 
was  as  smooth  and  glos^  as  a  raven's  wing,  and 
fell  in  rich,  heavy  curls  over  a  neck  whiter  than 
any  lily  in  my  garden.  She  knew,  I  guess,  as  well 
as  any  one,  how  dreadful  handsome  she  was,  for 
she  carried  her  head  as  though  she  were  an  inch 
or  two  tailor  than  common  mortals;  but  she  seem- 
ed very  glad  to  see  us,  and  soon  her  musical  voice 
grew  earnest  in  conversation  with  my  sisters,  about 
flowers,  embroidery,  and  a  host  of  other  things  I 
didn't  know  anything  about;  so  I  entered  into  con- 
yersation  with  her  sister  Maria,  who  sat  near  me  on 
the  sofiL  She  seemed  to  be  almost  as  bashful  as  I 


was;  for  she  seldom  spoke  unless  she  was  address- 
ed,  and  I  had  been  so  taken  by  her  sister's  beauty 
that  I  forgot  at  first  that  she  was  in  the  room.  She 
was  sixteen,  I  should  think— just  my  age  then— and 
though  not  to  be  compared  to  her  sister  in  beauty, 
I  felt  my  heart  warm  towards  her  &r  more  than 
towards  the  superb  Cordelia.  She  was  a  pale,  deli- 
cate looking  girl,  very  reserved  in  her  manners; 
but  her  smile  was  sweet  and  winning,  and  the  least 
excitement  lent  to  her  soft  blue  eyes  a  lustre  that 
was  absolutely  becuitifuL 

"  We  soon  became  very  intimate  with  the  How- 
ards, and  Maria  and  myself  were  seldom  aiMzt.  I 
had  not  been  deceived  in  regard  to  her  true  charac- 
ter on  our  first  meeting,  for  she  was  ever  the  same 
loveoble,  sweet  tempered  girl  that  her  mild  features 
so  plainly  indicated. 

"  It  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  Marie  came 
among  us,  for  most  of  the  young  ladies  about  were 
considerably  older  than  I  was,  and  my  new  friend 
soon  became  very  dear  to  me.  I  never  see  yon 
take  your  basket  and  sun-bonnet,  Myra,  to  start  off 
on  a  ramble,  without  thinking  of  the  time  when 
that  dear  friend  and  I  spent  so  many  happy  hours 
rambling  through  the  dim  old  woods.  Ah,  those 
happy,  happy  daysl" 

My  aunt  paused  and  sighed,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
a  tear  drop  glistening  upon  her  cheek.  But  she  soon 
went  on: 

**  Cordelia  Howard  soon  beoame  known  and  r» 
cognized  as  the  belle  for  miles  around.  I  believe 
she  could  have  counted  her  suitors  by  the  dosen. 
But  she  rejected  them  all  with  the  same  proud  in- 
difference that  ever  charaoterised  her,  and  it  soon 
became  a  fixed  fiict  in  the  opinion  of  her  most  in- 
timate friends  that  she  was  waiting  for  a  fortune. 
Maria  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  presence  of  her 
brilliant  sister,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  was . 
very  reserved  in  her  manners,  and  none  knew  or 
loved  her  half  so  well  as  L 

"  We  were  all  at  a  party  at  Squire  Jones'  one 
evening.  Maria,  brother  Clarence  and  myself  were 
oozily  seated  in  one  comer,  chatting  and  lau^^iing 
as  only  such  light  hearted  haiipy  creatures  can, 
when  a  young  girl  came  boundmg  towards  us,  and 
in  great  glee,  exclaimed: 

"•Chariey  Grover's  come  I  Chariey  Qrover»s 
here  I"  And  having  delivered  this  joyful  piece  of 
intelligence,  she  ran  away  again,  followed  by  Clar> 
ence  and  I,  eager  to  be  among  the  first  to  greet 
Chariey  Grover. 

But  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  who  this  impoi^ 
tant  personage  was.  He  was  the  son  of  our  minis- 
ter, who  used  to  live  on  the  hill  yonder.  But  that's 
not  the  house,  child;  it  was  burned  down  years  aga 
Charley  had  always  been  a  &vorite  with  old  and 
young.  He  was  so  brave  and  handsome,  so  full  of 
fun  and  mischief,  but  withal  so  sweet  tempered  and 
obliging,  that  none  could  choose  but  love  him.  He 
had  been  absent  from  our  little  circle  for  the  pest 
four  years,  having  been  pursuing  the  study  of  law 
at  Hartford,  and  very  unexpectedly  had  oome  back 
to  us  again.  But  there  he  stood,  the  oentse  of  a 
gay  group  which  had  collected  around  him,  bowing, 
smiling  and  shaking  handartmd  I  saw  that  though 
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he  had  grown  teller,  handsomer,  more  manly,  he 
had  brooght  baok  the  same  winning  smile,  the  same 
logtiidi  twinkle  in  his  8«aoj  bhie  ^e  that  he  had 
enrried  away. 

"  *  Welcome,  Charieyt  weloome,  weloome.  Char- 
\eyr  was  the  cry  of  every  tongue,  and  the  language 
of  erefy  heait,  and  that  he  was  happy  and  rery 
glad  to  be  with  ns  aU  again  was  very  plainly  to  be 

•*  *  'Hiere'll  soon  be  another  oonqnest  for  Corde- 
lia,' I  kuic^ngly  said  to  a  yoong  lady  at  my  side, 
as  I  saw  his  loc^  of  evident  admiratioB,  as  her  tail 
form  glided  graoefnlly  throogfa  the  dance. 

**  The  joang  lady  bit  her  lip  with  vexation, 

**  *  Charley  Giover  is  a  person  of  more  sense,'  she 
•Dswered,  rather  bitteriy,  *  than  to  be  ensnared  by 
noere  beauty.  He  may  admire,  but  he  oan  never 
krve  so  proud  and  heartless  a  being.' 

"  And  so  I  thought  then;  but  when  towards  the 
dofle  of  the  evening  I  saw  him  led  up  to  her  by 
brother  Tom,  to  be  presented,  I  changed  my  mind. 
I  had  never  before  seen  Cordelia  lo<^  so  beantifiiL 
The  excitement  of  dancing  had  lent  a  bright  glow 
to  her  che^;  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to  wake  from 
their  mpal  Ustless  languor,  and  a  more  firmly  guard- 
ed heart  than  Charley's  might  have  been  subdued 
by  their  wild  brillianoy.  Yes,  his  heart  was  lost;  I 
saw  that  plainly  enough,  for  the  usual  roguish 
twinkle  of  fats  eye  had  given  place  to  a  look  of  such 
Xtleading,  earnest  tenderness,  that  I  should  not 
have  been  one  bit  surprised  to  have  seen  him  fall 
down  and  worship  her.  Yes,  we  all  knew  very  well 
that  nifi^t  that  there  was  another  conquest  for  Cor- 
delia. 

M  •  FshawF  said  my  fkther,  as  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  matter  at  the  breakfiist  teUe  next  morning, 
*  9he*U  flirt  with  him  a  while,  and  then  ship  him,  as 
abe  1ms  many  a  fine  fellow.  Nothing  ^ort  of  a 
ftvtone  oan  oome  up  to  her  ladyship's  notions.' 

I  oenld  scarcely  tell  what,  but  something  I  had 
seen  in  the  parting  glance  of  Cordelia  made  me 
liiink  differently.  I  had  seen  a  light  in  her  proud 
Qy«B,  as  he  approached  to  bid  her  good  night,  which 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  she  loved  hiin — and  so  soon?  We  should  see. 

**  Time  passed  on,  and  Charles  Grover  became  an 
■fanost  constant  visitor  at  Mr.  Howard's.  It  was 
^QBenilly  tiiought  he  would  finally  be  rejected,  for 
h»  was  poor.  Just  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  without 
aay  practice.  I  did  not,  however,  agree  with  the 
pnUk  in  this  respect,  for  I  never  saw  him  approach 
her  without  noticing  the  change  which  swept  over 
her  proud  ihoe.  llie  brilliant  eyes  grew  dreamy 
and  tender,  and  the  smile  with  which  she  greeted 
Urn  WW  fitr  brighter,  warmer,  than  those  she  be- 
«Bwed  80  lavishly  on  others.  Through  the  whole 
«f  HmX  long,  bright  summer  they  were  almost  con- 
itaatly  together.  He  was  her  companion  in  many 
akmg  lamblA  in  tiie  dim,  diadowy  old  forest,  her 
snort  on -many  an  equestrian  excursion,  when  her 
qaeealy  form,  habited  in  a  closely  fitting  riding 
InsB,  6&ited  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  To- 
pftor  '^erf  rode,  read,  danced  and  laughed  the 
tmmm  swaj;  and  antomn  oame  with  its  golden 
ftlftftmi  fiidSng  blossoms. 


**  *  I  would  give  a  sixpence  to  know  if  Cordelia 
Howard  really  does  loVe  Charles  Grover,'  said  my 
sister  Lucy  one  evening,  as  I  was  preparing  to  go 
down  to  the  cottage. 

**  <  Yon  are  very  onrions,'  said  my  mother  smil- 
ing. 

**  <  I  am  curious,  for  Charles'  sake,'  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Lucy,  *  for  I  know  it  would  break  his  heart 
to  be  deceived  now.' 

"  Maria  did  not  meet  me  at  the  gate  as  usual  that 
evening,  and  being  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  fiunily,  I  hastened  not  to  push  back  the  already 
half  opened  door  to  the  parlor  and  venture  in.  But 
I  instantly  started  back;  it  was  already  occupied; 
and  not  wishing  to  intrude,  I  left  the  room  without 
being  observed,  and  went  to  seek  my  fHend  in  the 
garden.  I  had  stood  but  an  instant  within  the  par- 
lor door,  but  that  short  space  of  time  bad  served  to 
impress  the  scene  irhich  met  my  eye  indelibly  upon 
my  memory.  Charles  Grover  was  seated  upon  a 
sofa  near  the  window,  while  on  a  low  ottoman  at 
his  feet,  sat  Cordelia,  gazing  up  into  his  fiioe  with  a 
look  of  such  devoted  love  and  tenderness  in  her 
great  dreamy  eyes,  that  I  could  no  longer  doubt  her 
sincerity,  or  accuse  her  in  my  heart  of  coldness  or 
want  oi  feeling.  One  of  the  tiny  white,  hands, 
which  so  many  had  sighed  in  vain  to  obtain,  was 
held  in  the  clasp  of  both  his  own,  while  he  was 
gazing  in  rapt  idolatry  upon  the  beautiful  fiM)e  be- 
fore him.  Altogether,  it  was  a  picture  expressive  of 
the  most  deep,  heartfelt  devotion  I  ever  witnessed. 

'*  I  found  Maria  in  the  garden,  busy  among  her 
fiowexB,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  an  ear- 
nest conversation. 

**  *  Dont  you  sometames  half  envy  Cordelia  the 
universal  admiration  she  excites?— And  more  than 
all,  don't  you  envy  her  her  handsome  lover,  Maria?* 
I  asked. 

•*  *  Not  one  whit,  Myrs,'  she  answered,  looking 
steisdily  into  my  fiice;  and  her  mfld  eyes  grew  ear- 
nest in  their  expression.  *  Not  one  whit,  neither 
the  admiration  nor  her  handsome  lover.  O,  he  is 
handsome,  isn't  he?'  she  went  on,  *  with  those  bold 
laughing  eyes,  and  chestnut  curls,  and  fine,  classi- 
cal features.  I  don't  wonder  Cordelia  loves  hisa  as 
well  as  she  does,  for  he  is  a  noble,  true-hearted 
fellow.' 

'*  I  knew  all  this  was  true,  for  he  was  indeed  a 
man  worth  any  «rucian,  and  I  felt  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  that  the  haughty  Cordelia  was  con- 
quered at  last 

**  *  Of  what  are  yon  thinking  so  earnestly  Maria?' 
I  asked,  as  I  saw  her  eyes  fixed  in  dreamy  abstrac- 
tion upon  the  ground. 

**  She  started,  blushed  as  I  spoke,  but  with  a  li^^t 
laugh,  answered;  'O  xy)thing  that'll  interest  you, 
Myra;  nothing.' 

**  But  I  insisted  upon  knowing. 

**  *  Well,  then,  she  said,  drawing  close  to  me  and 
placing  one  hand  lightly  upon  my  shoulder,  *  I  was 
thinking  that  although  Charies  is  so  handsome  and 
good,  I  could  never  love  him.' 

**  *  Well,  Maria,  what  sort  oi%  paragon  must  your 
husband  be?'  I  asked,  with  a  smile. 

**  *  Now  you  musnt  laugh  ^^e,'  shejaaid;  *  fo' 
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you  know  I  never  ezpeot  to  mKoy  any  one  half  80 
fine  as  Charles;  bat  I  ahoold  want  a  hnaband  to 
whom  I  ooold  look  ap  and  respect  above  all  per- 
sons on  earth.  I  do  not  care  for  beauty,  bat  I  woald 
have  his  mind  so  noble  that  those  who  knew  him 
best  would  never  feel  its  absence ;  and  one  who  had 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  and  purpose  for  us  both; 
for,  you  know,  she  added,  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
humility,  *  that  I  am  not  strong  like  Cordelia,  bat 
would  rather  be  guided  than  to  guide.' 

**The  golden,  fruitful  antumn  passed  away  at 
length,  and  winter's  chilling  winds  and  biting  frosts 
came  to  usurp  its  place,  and  then  a  corresponding 
change  seemed  to  come  over  the  hearts  of  Chailes 
and  Cordelia.  We  watched  in  vain  to  see  him  pass 
our  boose  on  his  way  to  the  cottage.  A  strange 
coldness  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  between  them, 
and  even  the  shrewdest  of  our  neighborhood  gos- 
sips could  not  fitthom  the  cause.  Some  imagined 
that  she  had  finally  rejected  him,  but  the  majority 
of  us  concluded  that  it  was  only  a  lover's  quairel, 
brou^t  on  by  her  haughty,  exacting  nature.  I 
never  saw  a  being  so  thoroughly  wretched  as 
Charles  Grover  seemed  after  this  change.  It  was 
enon^  to  make  one's  heart  ache  to  look  at  him. 
He  never  smiled  now,  and  we  all  instinctively 
avoided  mentioning  her  name  in  his  presence,  for 
we  saw  that  any  illusion  to  their  former  intimacy 
IMuned  him  exceedingly. 

"There  was  but  little  outward  change  in  Corde- 
lia. She  was  still  the  same  haughty,  self  possessed 
being,  pertiaps  a  trifle  colder  than  formerly,  but  by 
no  outward  sign  could  we  discover  the  least  trace 
of  emotion  within,  thou^  Maria  often  told  me  that 
in  spito  of  her  assumed  ooldnesB,  she  was  very 
wretched,  but  even  she  knew  not  the  cause  of  the 
estrangement. 

Sometime  during  the  winter,  Cordelia  went  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  an  aunt  who  resided  in  the 
city,  and  from  the  tone  of  her  letters,  which  were 
from  time  to  time  received  by  Maria  and  my  sis- 
ters, we  were  led  to  believe  that  she  was  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  if  not  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  She 
told  us  of  the  brilliant  parties  she  had  attended,  of 
the  number  of  proposals  she  had  received,  of  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  which  everywhere  sur- 
rounded her,  and  playfully  added  that  she  had  al- 
most concluded  to  remain  during  life  with  her  aunt, 
and  return  no  more  to  her  dreamy  countiy  home, 
where  there  was  neither  excitement  nor  ei^oy- 
ment.  But  she  did  return,  just  as  spring  was  un- 
folding her  many  buds  and  blossoms,  and  all  nature 
was  awaking  to  life  and  beauty.  But  we  saw  that 
she  was  much  changed.  There  was  a  restlessness 
perceptible  in  her  whole  manner,  which  seemed  to 
crave  continual  excitement 

"  Near  the  village  below  was  a  large  tract  of  land, 
known  as  the  Ashley  Farm,  and  a  fine  one  it  was, 
too,  the  largest  and  nicest  in  the  whole  country 
round.  This  fiBurm  was  owned  by  a  gentleman, 
named  Finley,  who  always  lived  in  the  city,  and 
seldom  came  down  except  to  see  that  it  was  kept  in 
the  best  of  order,  and  never  staid  longer  than  one 
day  and  night.  But  a  few  weeks  after  Cordelia  re- 
turned home,  we  heard  that  Mr.  Finley  was  coming 


down  to  q;>end  several  weeks,  and  the  house  keeper 
on  the  fitfm  bustled  about  trom  morning  till  night 
to  get  things  in  trim  to  receive  him.  He  came  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  veiy  next  day  we  saw 
his  carnage,  drawn  by  the  finest,  glossiest  horuB^ 
sweep  past  and  stop  at  Mr.  Howard's  gate,  and  after 
that  we  seldom  passed  that  way  without  seeing  his 
carriage  standing  there,  or  his  Uack  horse  pawing 
at  the  gate. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  some  time,  and  one 
day  Maria  told  me,  very  confidentially,  that  they 
were  to  be  marriedinfour  weeks.  She  drew  adeep 
sigh  as  she  told  me  this,  and  I  could  not  by  the 
closest  inquiries  find  out  her  real  opinion  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Finley,  except  that  she  thou(^t  him  veiy, 
retry  different  from  Charles  Grover.'  Her  mmnnax- 
was  sad  and  strange. 

<««Do  you  think  he  is  a  bad  man?' I  aaked,in 
some  alarm. 

'  O,  no,'  she  replied,  with  the  greatest  earn- 
estness; *  I  believe  he  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  as 
noble  as  he  is  generous.  I  wish  yon  ooold  see 
him.' 

We  were  in  the  garden,  then,  and  I  saw,  as  she 
ceased  speaking,  a  carriage  drive  up  and  stop  at  the 
gate. 

*'  Wk7,  there  he  comes  now,  I  declare  t'  cried  my 
friend;  *  and  ma' and  Cordelia  are  both  out.  What 
shall  I  do?' 

"  Her  face,  but  a  moment  before  so  pale,  was  now 
deeply  flushed,  and  I  imagined  he  must  be  a  very 
formidable  person  indeed,  to  cause  so  much  excite- 
ment* 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  that  I 
saw  him  coming  down  the  gmvel  walk  to  meet  us. 
He  extended  his  hand  with  a  winning  smile  to  my 
blushing  friend,  and  we  offered  to  escort  him  tothe 
IMirlor  to  await  the  coming  of  Cordelia,  bat  he  pre- 
ferred walking  with  os  in  the  garden.  He  could 
not  compare  in  beaaty  with  Charles  Grover,  and,  as 
Maria  had  told  me,  he  was  very  different.  He  was 
quiet,  almost  grave,  in  his  manners,  and  hmi  none 
of  that  boyish  lightness  which  rendered  Charley 
Grover  so  fiudnating;  but  he  conversed  very  pleas- 
antly with  us,  seeming  to  kno^  all  oar  tastes  and 
pursuits,  as  if  by  instinct  I  never  before  saw  Ma- 
ria i^pear  to  so  much  advantage,  for  Mr.  Finley 
could  appreciate  the  quiet  beauties  of  her  character, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  draw- 
ing out  the  rich  but  hidden  treasures  of  her  mind 
and  heart  And  very  pretty  she  looked,  too,  in 
her  simple,  white  dress,  with  those  blushing  cheda 
and  soft,  downcast  eyes,  and  had  not  Mr.  Finley 
been  the  affianced  husband  of  the  superb  Cordelia, 
I  should  have  predicted  that  a  lover  would  soon 
offer  his  heart  for  my  gentle  fHend's  acceptance. 
Very  earnest  and  deep  had  our  conversation  become 
when  we  saw  Cordelia  and  her  mother  alight  at 
the  gate,  and  then  in  his  own  winning  way  he  bade 
adieu,  and  we  resumed  our  walk. 

"There  was  a  great  bustle  of  preparation  now  at 
the  Howards'  for  the  approaching  nuptials,  and  at 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Howard  I  went  over 
to  assist  them  for  a  few  days  preparatory  to  the 
grand  event  Every  one  ia»  and  about  the  house 
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teamed  In  a  iIkM  of  Irarried  excitament,  aaye  Gar* 
dfilk,  and  she  aeemed  the  least  interested  of  the 
whole  fiunil^,  In  the  exteniiTe  prepaiations  going 
forward,  she  took  no  apparent  inteteet,  but  calmly 
ffdmitted  ereiything  into  the  hands  of  her  mother 
tad  sister,  and  would  often  drop  her  work  and  sat 
for  booiB  in  hstless  apathy  and  sadnees. 

**  There  had  never  been  anything  approaching  in- 
timacj  between  her  and  myself^  and  I  therefore 
aoucely  wondered  she  so  seldom  addressed  me,  bat 
I  wss  surprised  and  pained  to  see  that  her  coldness 
4^  bj  day  increased,  until  it  at  last  amounted  to 
■faeolute  averrion.  Why  was  it?  What  had  I  done  ? 
Oftflo  wonld  I  look  up  from  my  work^  to  find  her 
giest,  mouzniul  eyes  fixed  upon  my  &oe,  when, 
msetiDg  my  glance,  she  would  wheel  her  chair  with 
sgsstore  i^pEoaching  to  mdeness,  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  room. 

I  wss  standing  at  the  window  one  evening,  won- 
dering how  Charles  Gtover  would  bear  the  tidings 
of  her  manriaga,  and  if  no  remorse  of  oonsdenoe 
rioted  her  midnight  pillow,  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid 
li|^y  upon  my  arm,  and  turning,  saw  Cordelia 
fllsn^Dg  near  me,  with  traoes  of  recently  shed  tears 
ivon  her  cheek. 

***  You  are  thinking  of  Ami,!  know  you  are,  Mar- 
As,'  she  said,  in  an  almost  bitter  tone.  '  I  never 
took  in  your  fim  but  I  recall  his  name  in  eveiy 
flnoght' 

''^I  was  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Finl^,'  I  said,  sup- 
pottng  she  referred  to  him,  *  but  of  Charles  Grover.' 

"*I  know  it,' she  said  in  the  same  bitter  tone, 
'sod  that  is  why  I  dislike  you  so  much.  Is  there 
aotbing  else  you  can  think  of?' 

was  not  aware  that  he  did  occupy  so  much 
of  my  thoughts,'  I  answered,  *  thou^^  I  do  feel 
deq>Iy  for  him,  and  if  you  had  half  a  heart  you 
voold  shudder  at  the  wreck  your  vanity  has  made.' 

**  *  Vanity  P  she  repeated,  and  a  wild  lij^t  gleamed 
for  a  moment  in  her  eyes.  *  How  little  you  know 
flf  what  you  are  speakingi' 

"She  turned  away,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  that 
lof^ij  but  ever  after,  her  manner  to  me  was  kind 
aad  gentle. 

**Mr.  finley  called  often,  and  for  some  reason  I 
eoold  not  fisihom,  Maria  invariably  framed  some 
pretext  for  remaining  in  her  own  room  during  his 
rinty  though  he  always  inquired  for  her  and  seemed 
psined  at  her  absence. 

*'Tbe  weeks  flew  swiftly  by,  and  as  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  bridal  ceremony  approached,  Cor- 
delia grew  more  wildly  restless  and  excited  than  be- 
fore. Frequently  would  we  hear  her  pace  the  floor 
of  the  room  all  night  long;  for  the  room  I  occu- 
pied was  separated  from  hers  only  by  a  thin  par- 
tition of  wood,  and  often  wonld  a  low  sob  come  to 
uy  ear,  as  if  her  heart  in  its  bitter  agony  were  in- 
M  breaking. 

wish  this  were  all  over,'  she  said  to  me  one 
vnsaag  ss  we  sat  alone  in  the  parior.  *  Only  two 
diTB  morel  Thank  heaven  for  thati  I  oould  no 
longv  eodurer  this  fearfol  struggle  between  pride 
ttd^ 

"She  pansec^  abruptly,  and  then  in  a  tone  which 
iheneaDt  should  be  very  cheeriul,  added: 


**  *  You  mustoomaand  make  me  along  visit  aflw 
I  am  gone  to  the  city,  Martha.  O,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  there*  don't  you  think  so?* 

^  I  had  no  reason  for  telling  a  fiJsehood,  and 
so  I  quietly  answered,  *No,  I  do  not  think  yoa 
win.' 

*  And  why  not?'  she  asked  angrily. 
**'Because,'  said  I,  with  my  usual  ftankness,  *I 
do  not  think  that  a  person  who  has  treated  another 
as  you  have  Charles  Grover  can  or  ou^t  to  be 
happy.' 

"  She  made  no  reply  but  a  moment  after,  she  came 
and  seated  herself  by  my  side,  and  looking  up,  Isaw 
that  the  expression  of  anger  had  all  pnssnrl  away, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  eager,  almost  fareathlen 
excitement. 

«« <  Do  you  think,'  she  asked,  in  a  low  whiiper, 
*that  if  I  should  olfor  some  explanation  to  him, 
and  tell  him  all  I  have  suffered,  that  he  would  for- 
give and  foi^  the  past?' 

**  I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment: 

*♦ '  You  do  not  mean  you  would  ask  his  pardon 
now?'  I  said. 

**  Her  cheek  flushed,  and  I  saw  that  all  her  pride 
was  again  roused.  *  Ask  his  pardoni'  she  repeated, 
in  a  bitter,  mocking  tone.  *  It  was  like  you  to  think 
of  that  No— never  I  He  was  as  much  in  &ultas 
L  She  went  on  hurriedly,  as  if  speaking  to  herselC 
*  We  were  both  passionate,  exacting,  and  the  hasty 
word  passed  before  reason  had  returned  to  us;  and 
now  a  lifetime  of  misery  must  atone  for  the  rash- 
ness of  a  moment 

Inexpressibly  moumfbl  was  the  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  I  began  to  feel  for 
her  more  deeply  than  I  had  ever  before  done. 

**  *  I  have  bat  one  wish  more,'  she  said,  after  an 
interval  of  silence, '  and  that  is  to  see  him  once 
more  before  I  am— am  married.  Will  you  assist 
me  in  this?  If  you  but  knew  all  I  sufler,  all  I  ex- 
pect to  sufier,  you  would  not  look  so  ooldly  on  my 
despair.  Just  one  look  more,'  she  went  on,  in  a 
low,  pleading  tone,  'Just  one.  Will  you  not  go  with 
me?' 

*No,'  I  answered,  as  firmly  as  I  was  able;  *  it 
would  benefit  neither  of  you.' 

"  She  turned  away  and  left  the  room,  and  I  con- 
soled myself  by  thinTring  that  her  wild  excitement 
would  soon  pass  away,  ss  it  usually  did. 

"Maria  and  I  were  walking  in  the  garden  that 
evening  after  tea,  talking  over  the  approaching  nup- 
tials. Cordelia  remained  in  her.  own  room,  plead- 
ing severe  headache.  We  had  been  in  the  garden 
but  a  few  moments,  when  the  sotmd  of  approach- 
ing footsteps  fell  upon  our  ears,  and  turning,  we 
saw  Mr.  Finley.  Maria  glanced  hastily  around,  as 
if  seeking  an  opportunity  to  fly,  but  foiling  in  this, 
she  remained  at  my  side,  could  feel  the  little 
hand  which  rested  on  my  arm  tremble  violently, 
though  for  what  reason  I  could  not  guess.  Mr. 
Finley  greeted  us  cordially,  and,  turning  to  Maria, 
asked  in  a  reproachful  tone: 

***Why  have  you  absented  yourself  from  my 
presence  so  much  of  late?  did  you  not  think  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  brother  that  is  to  be,  worth  cul- 
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**  I  pitied  my  friend,  then,  for  I  nerer  eaw  a  fiuse 
express  so  mnoh  miseiy  that  oould  not  be  conceal- 
ed. Mr.  Finley  gazed  for  a  foil  minnte  into  her 
fiu^,  with  a  strange,  searching  look,  and  then,  after 
a  few  common-plaoe  remarks,  bade  us  good  evening, 
and  Maiia,  without  speaking  a  sin^^e  word,  return- 
ed  to  the  house. 

"  I  did  not  see  Cordelia  again  that  night  nor  did 
she  make  herappearsnee  atthebreakfistft  table  next 
morning.  She  was  not  ill,  her  mother  said,  but  her 
headache  stiU  continued. 

"  Sometime  during  the  forenoon,  Mrs.  Howanl 
came  to  me  as  I  was  busily  sewing  with  Maria,  and 
requested  me  to  come  to  her  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. There  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  upon 
her  face,  and  I  instantly  left  my  woik  and  followed 
her. 

"  *  Have  you  not  noticed,*  she  asked,  in  a  low, 
confidential  tone,  as  she  closed  the  door  carefoUy 
after  us;  *haYe  you  not  noticed  that  Cordelia  has 
acted  very  strangely  of  late?* 
I  replied  in  the  afiSrmatiye. 

***Ye8,Tei7  strange,*  she  said.  *I  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  nothing  peihape  but  the  excitement 
incident  to  her  approaching  marriage;  but  I  fear  it 
is  something  more  now.* 

'Have  you  seen  anything  this  morning  to  arouse 
your  suspicions?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Xes,  much.  All  last  night  I  heard  her  walking 
her  room,  and  sometimes  I  would  hear  her  moan 
out,  as  if  in  the  greatest  pain ;  but  whenever  I  went 
to  her,  she  forbade  my  staying  an  instant,  saying 
that  she  only  felt  restless  and  could  not  sleep.  But 
this  morning  I  went  to  her  room  and  found  her  ly- 
ing upon  the  bed.  I  saw  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  in  her  hand  was  a  paper  all  soiled 
and  wet  with  tears.  I  gently  drew  it  from  her 
hand,  and  found  that  it  was  a  sealed  note,  directed 
to  Charles  Grover;  and  about  an  hour  ago,  as  your 
little  brother  Edgar  was  i>assing,  she  went  out  to 
the  gate  to  speak  to  him,  and  I  heard  her  say  as 
she  turned  towards  the  house  again,  Now,  if  you 
love  me,  don't  foi^get,**  and  as  he  ran  off,  I  saw  him 
put  something  which  looked  like  a  letter  in  his 
pocket.  And  now,  Martha,'  she  continued, '  I  have 
called  you  to  advise  with  me.  What  had  we  better 
do,  think  you?* 

«« <  Would  it  not  be  better  to  acquaint  Mr.  Finley 
with  the  whole  circumstances?'  I  asked. 

«  O,  bless  me,  no— I  wouldn't  do  it  forthewoildl* 
she  said,  in  a  frightened  tone.  *  Let  us  wait  and 
hope  for  the  best.*  And  the  mother  drew  a  long 
sigh. 

« *  Mama,  do  you  know  where  Cordelia  has  gone?* 
inquired  Maria,  as  we  returned  to  the  parlor. 
«*  *  No.   Has  she  gone?* 

***Ye8;  she  went  out  a  few  moments  ago;  and 
though  I  inquired  where  she  was  going,  she  made 
no  reply,  but  hurried  on.* 

** '  Where  can  she  have  gone?*  said  Mn.  Howard, 
turning  pale  and  sinking  into  a  chair. 

«« Perhaps  to  one  of  the  neighbon,' suggested 
Maria. 

"  An  hour  passed  away  without  bringing  any  tid- 
ings of  her.  Mrs.  Howard  grew  alarmed,  and  at 

\ 


length,  at  her  suggestion,  Maria  and  I  went  out  to 
seek  her.  But  where  to  go  was  the  next  question. 
We  knew  the  direction  she  had  taken — nothing 
more.  Maria  suggested  that  perhaiw  she  had  gone 
to  see  Lucy,  and  we  bent  our  steps  in  that  direotiofn, 
but  ere  we  had  proceeded  fiir,  we  were  met  by  a 
countryman,  of  whom  I  inquired  if  he  had  seen  a 
lady  pass  that  way. 

**  *  Yes,  miss,*  he  answered.  *  She  wore  a  green 
shawl  and  straw  bonnet,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  gentleman  in  black.* 

*  Did  you  see  his  Ihce?*  I  inquired.  *  How  did 
he  look?* 

««*Well,I  believe  he  was  rather  tall,  and  what 
the  girls  would  call  handsome,  with  blue  eyes  and 
thksk  curling  hair.* 

*  Charles  Grover,'  whispered  Maria  turning 
pale. 

I  thanked  the  oountxyman  for  hii  information, 
and  we  walked  on. 

** '  O,  Martha,  what  shall  we  do?*  said  Maria  in  a 
frightened  whisper. 

^ '  Shall  we  go  on  or  not?*  I  asked.  <  I  will  do  as 
you  think  best* 

**  *  O,  let  us  go  on,  by  all  means,*  she  answered; 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Mr.  Grover'a 

**  As  we  approached  the  hall  door,  we  heard  a 
murmur  of  voices,  and  feeling  justified  in  listening 
in  the  present  instance,  opened  the  door  and  enter- 
ed.  It  was  Cordelia's  voice  that  fell  so  softly  upon 
my  ear. 

**  *  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  ever  forgive  me, 
dearest  Charles,*  she  said;  *  but  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  to  die  at  your  feet,  with  your  look  of 
8oom  burning  on  my  brow,  than  to  perjure  my 
soul  by  a  fislse  oath.  I  never  loved  him.  Pride 
and  resentment  towards  you,  alone  induced  me  to 
receive  his  attentions.  I  know  I  have  done  wrong 
in  everything,  but  I  have  suffered — O,  so  m  .chl 
and  I  care  for  nothing  now  save  my  husband's  love. 
I  care  not  for  the  opinion  of  the  world.  It  may 
pass  judgment  upon  my  conduct  harshly  as  it  will 
— my  husband's  love  fax  outweighs  it  alL' 

**Very  sweet  were  the  tones  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered.  And  then  we  heard  another 
voice: 

**  *  My  Cordelia— my  wife,*  it  said,  as  if  the  words 
were  wrung  ftx>m  a  heart  overflowing  with  some 
strong  emotion,  *  we  will  forget  the  past,  and  live 
only  for  the  future.   How  happy  we  shall  be!" 

We  waited  no  longer,  but  advanced  into  the 
room.   Cordelia  advanced  to  meet  us. 

**  *  Maria,*  she  said,  in  a  voioe  of  great  sweetness, 
and  her  eyes  grew  lustrous  as  she  placed  her  sis* 
ter*s  hand  in  that  of  Charies,  *  this  is  my  husband, 
your  brother  t  Can  you  not  congratulate  us  V 

**  Maria  grew  deadly  pale. 

" *  O,  who  will  tell  him P*  shecried.  *<  What wffl 
he  say?  How  oould  you  treat  a  being  so  noble 
with  sach  cruelty  f  What  shall  we  tell  poor  mam* 
ma  ?* 

*  Tell  her  tiiat  I  am  very  happy,'  was  the  reply. 
"*Will  you  not  acknowledge  me  as  a  bfother, 

Marlar  said  Charles,  in  a  reproaofafhl  tone. 

She  pressed  her  pale  lips  to  his/orehead,  but 
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ibe  Yas  sobbing  faitteriy,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I 
drew  her  from  the  room. 

"'Martha,'  said  Cordeha,  'teQ  Mr.  Fhilej  all. 
He  wiH  foigiye  me,  for  long  ago  he  learned  that 
were  nerer  made  for  each  other.  I  left  a  note 
for  him  nimn  my  taUe.' 

**  When  we  retonied  home,  we  foond  Mr.  and 
MzB.  Howmid  and  Mr.  Finley  awaiting  ns. 
**  *  Where— where  is  she?*  cried  Mis.  Howard. 
"Maria  only  sobbed,  and  I,  after  hesitating  an 
instant  bhmtly  answered: 
"  •  She  ie  married  to  Charles  Grorer.* 
**  Mrs.  Howard  tomed  pale  and  glanced  at  Mr. 
Finley,  while  her  hnaband  mattered  something  that 
•oonded  veiy  mnoh  like  an  oath.   I  detailed  the 
paztknlazs  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  produced  the 
BoCa  left  for  Mr.  Finley.  He  read  it  yeiy  calmly, 
reftdded  it  in  sQence,  and  hud  it  down.   There  was 
a  kmg,  pain/hl  silenoe.   Mr.  Finley  arose  to  go,  bat 
Mr.  Howard  detained  him. 

"  *  ADow  me,'  he  said,  *  to  ezoolpate  myself  and 
ftmily  from  any  participation  in  the  fluilts  of  that 
■nfaflippj  gizL  Gladly  would  I  make  any  repara- 
tion  in  my  power  for  the  wrong  done  yoo.' 

Tour  daughter  has  done  right,'  said  Mr.  Fin- 
kj.  *  She  loves  him — she  is  his  wife,  as  she  should 
ba.  As  for  me,  I  want  no  divided  heart  linked  to 
nase,  were  its  possessor  beantiM  as  an  angel;  and 
so  from  feeling  any  resentment  towards  year 
ftmi]^,  I  ask  as  a  ikvor  to  be  permitted  to  visit  yon 
sometimes;'  and  he  glanced  at  the  sobbing  Maria. 

**  He  soon  went  away  promising  to  call  again  in 
die  evening;  and  I,  feeling  that  my  presence  was 
BO  kmger  neoessaiy,  returned  home. 

"Earij  the  next  morning,  I  received  a  note  from 
Macna,  requesting  me  to  come  to  her  immediately. 
It  surprised  me  somewhat,  for  I  saw  that  the  hand 
whMi  had  traced  the  lines  had  trembled  violently. 
I  ttirew  on  my  bonnet,  however,  and  hastened  to 
Me.  Howard's.   A  carriage  stood  at  the  dooi,  laden 
with  tinmks  and  other  travelling  appartenanoes.  I 
hsstiiiii  d  to  Maria'i  room.   She  was  standing  at 
ihe  minor,  airayed  in  a  dress  of  snowy  muslin, 
with  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  in  her  hair.  She 
came  forward  and  threw  henelf  in  my  arms. 
Maria,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  I  asked. 
"Can  you  not  guess?'  she  answered  blushing. 
•I  tm  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Finley.   It  was 
aU  arranged  last  night   He  says  he  is  sure  I  can 
aake  him  happy,  and  I  loved  him  so  well,  I  could 
sot  refose  to  try.' 
■  It  aU  seemed  veiy  strange  to  me  at  first,  and  I 
j     heard  the  vows  pronounced,  the  congratulations 
oOered,  Mt  the  warm  tears  and  warmer  ginocis  as 
ihe  bade  me  adieu,  saw  Mr.  Finley  hand  her  into 
fts  carriage,  saw  them  drive  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  city,  all  the  time  wondering  if  I  were  not 
dnsmlBg.        after  I  got  home  and  thought  it  all 
Ofw^  I  ooDohided  with  Looy  that  it  was  all  for  ths 
bsi^  and  that  if  I  had  lost  my  best  friend,  she  had 
fcaad  the  best  of  husbands,  and  that  it  would  be 
■rtnnnexL 

"And  BOW,  Myra  dear,  my  stoiy  is  done,  and  let 
«  i»  to  the  house  and  have  some  tea,  for  I  am 
fc^fqr  and  guess  you  are,  too." 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  huge,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  shall  give  to  eveiy 
subscriber  to  the  Hoiu  Cibclb,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  veiy  huge  aze,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beantiftil  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromes  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  coming  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ounelves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  dose  by  stands  her  little 
fiiiiy  four>year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
giri's  doll.  A  smile  rests  upon  the  fiices  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  sunshikb  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  faflauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  mon^ 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Cibolb  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  receive 
this  laige  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  veiy  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  paper,  only  $2. 

THE  POPE'S  WARDROBE. 
Some  curious  particulars  regarding  the  Pope's 
wardrobe  have  Just  been  published.  The  head  of 
the  Roman  church  adheres  strictly  to  ancient  tra- 
dition in  respect  of  the  color  of  his  attire,  which 
consists  of  a  white  cassock  with  a  narrow  collar 
and  white  sleeves,  and  a  purple  doak  cut  in  a  cir- 
cular shape.  The  material  varies  in  thickness  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  In  consequence  of  an  in- 
veterate habit  of  snuff-taking  his  holiness  requires 
five  or  six  white  cassocks  during  the  year,  each  of 
which  costs  about  400£  In  winter,  the  Pope  wears 
white  silk  stockings  over  fine  thread,  and  in  sum- 
mer mixed  cotton  and  silk.  These  are  supplied  by 
a  well-known  house  in  Verviers,  which  chaxges 
24t  a  pair  for  the  hose.  The  red  mantle  costs  no 
lees  than  800f  The  slippers,  of  fine  red  doth,  em- 
broidered with  fine  gold,  and  ornamented  with  a 
cross,  are  worth  from  120£  to  140f.  The  Pope  re- 
quires six  of  these  for  the  year;  twenty-four  pairs 
are  besides  always  kept  in  his  wardrobe,  and  the 
chamberlains  are  forbidden  to  give  them  away 
when  cast  off;  though  many  eageriy  covet  the 
honor  of  their  possession. 

A  man  in  Peoria  slaims  to  have  a  stone  that 
Washington  threw  at  a  woodpecker  on  his  Other's 
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BT  J.  XAZDC 


Kind  Editors  to  you  I  send 

Tliis  friendly  scroll  which  I  have  penned, 

And  that  your  readers  may  be  wiser, 

m  tell  them  all  aboat  the  misbr; 

Perhaps  some  one  may  question  me» 

And  say,  "  a  miser— what  is  htV* 

Well,  'tis  a  Jnnk  some  like  an  ape. 

But  more  resembling  human  shape. 

Or  something  looking  like  a  man. 

With  feet  and  legs  and  h««d  and  handa. 

But  what  about  it  is  most  droll, 

It  has  a  carcase,  but  no  soul  1 

That  is,  (now  understand  the  joke) 

It  has  no  soul  like  other  folks— 

To  tell  the  truth  and  speak  it  plain* 

The  miser's  object  all  is  gam, 

Wm  whole  attention  too  is  bent 

On  how  to  get  and  save  each  cent; 

He  works  and  toils  both  night  and  daj* 

And  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  pay; 

And  paper,  gold  and  silver  chink 

To  him  are  all  his  meat  and  drink ; 

For  luxuries  he  does  not  care, 

He  is  content  with  any  fio^e, 

And  often  scants  his  daily  ption— 

And  spends  no  time  for  recreation; 

He,  of  such  things  himself  denies, 

Not  caring  for  his  taste  or  eyes. 

And  if  in  case  of  joy  or  sorrow 

He  wants  to  read,  he'll  always  boBOW 

A  book,  or  almanac,  or  paper, 

And  thus  make  out  a  saving  captr  I 

Cries  out,  so  poor  he  cannot  buy, 

While  he  has  cash  piled  to  the  skyl 

Ask  him  a  newspi^r  to  take. 

Twill  make  his  yery  heart^re  ache, 

And  though  he  loves  to  hear  the  news, 

He  always  begs  to  be  **excusedP' 

♦*  Why  I  am  veiy  poor,"  says  he, 

M  iTis  strange  that  you  should  come  to  me, 

If  I  should  take  a  paper  now 

I  soon  should  have  to  sell  my  oowt 

Beside,  when  I  some  money  get 

I  want  to  pi^  some  little  debt, 

And  having  little  time  to  read, 

I  must  buy  things  I  mostly  need. 

K  I  should  want  to  hear  the  news 

m  go  right  down  to  Esquire  Hewes; 

He  takes  the  papers  two  or  three— 

Which  he  will  kindly  lend  to  me; 

And  I  can  read  them  when  I  may. 

And  not  a  cent  shall  have  to  pay, 

nierefore  I  think  twill  be  the  best 

For  me  to  let  the  matter  rest  I" 

•  ••••• 

Oh,  how  the  misers,  young  or  old, 

Bo  love  to  woTBhip  sordid  gold  I 

It  iB  their  god,  their  aU  below. 

Although  to  happiness— a  foe  1 

If  all  mankind  were  just  such  people. 

No  church  on  earth  would  have  a  steeple; 


Societies  would  burst  asunder, 

And  governments  would  soon   knock  nndorf 

All  printing  presses  would  go  down 

In  city,  village,  or  in  town; 

And  every  thing  that  suits  the  taste 

Of  decent  men,  would  be  laid  waste; 

They'd  pinch  their  bodies  out  of  breath. 

And  starve  the  human  mind  to  death; 

But  Misers  are  not  very  plenty — 

Perhaps  not  more  than  TWO  (?)  to  twentj 

Among  the  living  sons  of  earth. 

And  we  thank  heaven,  it  is  no  worse, 

And  hope  that  all  who  owe  the  printer 

"VnSlpay  Hm  up  the  present  winter. 


A  CHINEHE  FUNERAI^ 
The  Saononento  Union  gives  an  acooont  dt  a 
curious  funeral  in  that  place.  The  dead  penon 
was  the  wife  of  a  rich  Chinaman.  About  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  body,  inclosed  in  a  fine 
oofiin,  was  placed  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  her 
late  residence,  and  by  its  side  were  ranged  tables 
loaded  with  roast  <diicken,  roast  pig,  boiled  rice, ) 
oandy,  nuts,  brandy,  wiskey,  etc.,  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  from  being 
hungry  for  a  month.  These  articles  and  the  coffin 
remained  on  the  sidewalk  until  late  the  next  for^ 
noon,  surrounded  by  paid  mourners,  who  seemed 
to  carry  on  a  lively  competition  in  the  matter  of 
giving  full  value  for  the  money  received.  At  the 
cemetery,  after  the  coffin  had  been  lowered,  hired 
mourners  and  two  children  of  the  deceased  walked 
round  the  grave  once,  while  the  ^usband  remained 
standing  silently  by.  llien  vessels  containing  food 
were  put  in  the  grave  at  the  heed  and  foot  of  the 
ooffin,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  earth.  Next 
to  be  put  in  were  live  chickens  and  ducks,  and 
these  were  promptly  covered  with  earth.  The 
grave  having  been  filled  up,  brandy  and  whisky 
were  sprinkled  upon  it  in  a  liberal  manner,  while 
a  pig's  head,  roast  chicken,  boiled  rice,  oranges, 
apples,  nuts,  candy,  etc,  were  laid  upon  the  mound. 
The  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  Chinese  re- 
turned home  in  their  carriages,  while  some  Chris- 
tian boys,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings, gathered  up  the  fruit,  candy,  etc,  and 
likewise  left  for  home. 


A  case  was  being  tried  on  Long  Island,  about  the 
soundness  of  a  horse,  in  which  a  clergyman,  not 
veiy  conversant  with  such  matters,  appeared  ss  a 
witness.  He  was,  at  first,  a  little  oonfbsed  in  giv- 
ing his  evidence;  and  a  blustering  fellow  of  a  law. 
yer,  who  examined  him,  at  last  exclaimed:— 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  the  difference  between 
a  horse  and  a  cow?" 

«( I  acknowledge  my  ignorance,"  replied  the  der. 
gyman:  "I  hardly  know  the  difference  between  a 
horse  and  a  cow,  or  a  buUy  and  a  buU;  only  that  a 
buUf  I  am  told,  has  horns,  and  a  bully ^  (bowing  with 
mock  respect  to  the  pettifogger)  luckily  ibr  me, 
has  nonet" 

New  Bedford  bakers  are  selling  Narcissus  cake, 
warranted  to  hurt  nobody. 
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THBES  SCnSNES 

m  THE  LIFE  OF  A  WORLJQLINa. 

BT  T.  8.  ABTUUIU 

SCENE  FIRfirr. 
MTii  ram  to  urge  me,  brother  Robert  Out  into 
{  the  woiid  I  most  go.   The  impulse  is  on  me.  I 
'     ^  should  die  of  inaction  here." 

■*  Yon  need  not  be  inaotive.  There  is  work  to  do. 
I  IflhaUnevernwidle." 

"And  SQch  work  I  Delving  in  and  grovelling 
dose  to  the  very  ground.  And  for  what  ?  Oh  no, 
Bobert  My  ambition  soars  bejond  your* quiet 
cot  in  the  sheltered  vale.  My  appetite  cmves  some- 
thing more  than  simple  herbs  and  water  from  the 
fanx^  I  have  set  my  heart  on  attaining  wealth ; 
aod,  vfaere  there  is  a  will,  there  is  always  a  way." 
!       *<  Contentment  is  better  than  wealth." 

"  A  proveib  for  drones." 
i      "No, William;  it  is  a  proverb  for  the  wise." 

Be  it  for  the  wise  or  simple,  as  commonly  un- 
I    deistood,  it  is  no  proverb  for  me.  .  As  a  poor  plod- 
der along  the  way  of  life,  it  were  impossible  for  me 
to  know  content   So  ni^e  me  no  farther,  Robert 
I     I  on  going  oift  into  the  worid  a  wealth  seeker,  and 
BotontH  wealth  is  gained  do  I  purpose  to  return." 
«  What  of  Ellen,  Robert?" 

The  young  man  turned  quickly  towards  his 
brother,  visibly  disturbed,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
lum  with  an  tamest  expression. 

"I  love  her  as  my  Ufe,"  he  said,  with  a  strong 
emphaios  on  his  words. 

'*Do  you  love  wealth  more  than  life,  William?" 

"RobertP* 

''If  jou  love  Ellep  as  your  life,  and  leave  her  for 
fb»  take  of  getting  riches,  then  you  must  love  mon- 
ey more  than  life." 

''Don't  talk  to  me  after  this  feshion.  I  cannot 
bear  it  I  love  Ellen  tenderly  and  truly.  I  am  go- 
ing forth  as  well  for  her  sake  as  my  own.  In  all 
tile  good  fert^e  that  comes  as  the  meed  of  effort, 
the  will  be  a  sharer." 

"You  will  see  her  before  you  leave  us?" 

"No.  I  will  neither  pain  her  nor  myself  by  a 
parting  interview.  Send  her  this  letter  and  this 
ring." 

I       A  few  hours  later  and  the  brothers  stood  with 
ti^tly  grasped  hands,  gazing  into  each  other's 
1  &c«. 

"Farewell,  Robert" 

"Farewell,  William.  Think  of  the  old  home- 
I  K»ul  H8  still  your  home.  Though  it  is  mine,  in  the 
I  division  of  our  patrimony,  let  your  heart  come  back 
to  it  as  yours.  Think  of  it  as  home;  and,  should 
forlRne  cheat  you  with  the  apples  of  Sodom,  return 
to  it  again.  Its  doors  will  ever  be  open,  and  its 
Inuth-fire  bright  for  you  as  of  old.  Farewell." 

And  they  tamed  from  each  other,  one  goin^  out 
ioto  the  restless  world,  an  eager  seeker  for  ifa 
VBBlth  and  honors:  the  other  to  linger  among  the 
pleasant  places  dear  to  him  by  every  association  of 
^uldbood,  there  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  days 
—Aotidly,  for  he  was  no  drone  in  the  social  hive. 


On  the  evening  of  that  day  two  maidens  sat  alone^ 
each  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  chamber,  lliere 
was  a  warm  ^ow  on  the  cheeks  of  one,  and  a  glad 
light  in  her  eyes.  Pale  wiis  the  other's  finoe,  and 
wet  her  drooping  lashes.  And  she  that  sorrowed 
held  an  open  letter  m  her  hand.  It  was  full  of  tea> 
der  words;  but  the  writer  loved  wealth  more  than 
the  maiden,  and  had  gone  forth  to  seek  the  mis- 
tress of  his  soul.  He  would  "come  back;"  but 
when?  Ah,  what  a  veil  of  uncertainty  was  upon 
thefhturel  Poor  stricken  heart!  The  other  maid- 
en— she  of  the  glowing  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes — 
held  also  a  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  from  the 
brother  of  the  wealth-seeker;  and  it  was  also  full  of 
loving  words;  and  it  said  that  on  the  morrow,  he 
would  come  to  bear  h(^  as  a  Inide  to  his  pleasant 
happy  home.   Happy  maiden! 

SCENE  SECOND. 
Ten  years  have  passed.  And  what  of  the  wealth- 
seeker?  Has  he  won  the  glittering  prise?  What 
of  the  pale  fiiced  maiden  he  left  in  tears?  Has  he 
returned  to  her?  Does  she  share  now  his  wealth 
and  honor?  Not  since  the  day  he  went  forth  f^xHn 
the  home  of  his  childhood  has  a  word  of  intelli- 
gence from  the  wanderer  been  received;  and,  to 
those  he  left  behind  him,  he  is  now  as  one  who  has 
passed  the  final  bourne.  Yet  he  still  dwells  among 
the  living. 

In'a  fiir  away,  sunny  clime,  stands  a  stately  man- 
sion. We  will  not  linger  to  describe  the  elegant 
exterior,  to  hold  up  before  the  reader's  imagination, 
a  picture  of  rural  beauty,  exquisitely  heightened  by 
art,  but  enter  its  spacious  hall,  and  pass  up  to  one 
of  its  most  luxurious  chambers.  How  hushed  and 
solemn  the  pervading  atmosphere!  The  inmates, 
few  in  number,  are  grouped  around  one  on  whose 
white  forehead  Time's  trembling  finger  has  written 
the  word  *'  Death."   Over  her  bends  a  manly  form. 

Ihere — his  fiawse  is  towards  you.  Ah  I  You  rec- 
ognize the  wanderer — ^the  wealth-seeker.  What 
does  he  here?  What  to  him  is  the  dying  one?  His 
wife?  And  has  he  then,  forgotten  the  maiden 
whose  dark  lashes  lay  wet  on  her  pale  cheeks  for 
many  hours  after  she  read  his  parting  words?  He 
has  not  forgotten,  but  been  fiodse  to  her.  Eagerly 
sought  he  the  prize,  to  contend  for  which  he  went 
forth.  Years  came  and  departed;  yet  still  hope 
mocked  him  with  ever  fading  illusions.  To-day  he 
stood  vrith  his  hand  ju^t  ready  to  seize  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  to-morrow  a  sh^ow  mocked  him.  At 
last,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  bowed  down  his  manhood 
prostrate  even  to  the  dust  in  mammon  worship, 
and  took  to  himself  a  bride,  rich  in  gold  attractions, 
but  poorer  as  a  tooman  than  even  the  b^gar  at  her 
father's  gate.  What  a  thorn  in  his  side  she  proved! 
A  thorn  ever  sharp  and  ever  piercing.  Tlie  closer 
he  attempted  to  draw  her  to  his  bosom,  the  deeper 
went  the  points  into  his  own,  until,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  soul,  again  and  again  he  fiung  her  passion- 
ately from  him. 

Five  years  of  such  a  life!   Oh,  what  is  there  of 
earthly  good  to  compensate  therefor?   But,  in  this 
lost  desperate  throw,  did  the  worldling  gain  the 
wealth,  station,  and  honor  he  coveted?   He  had 
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wedded  the  only  child  of  a  man  whoee  treasure 
might  be  oomited  by  hmidreda  of  thouaands;  but,  in 
doing  BO,  he  bad  foiled  to  secure  the  ftther's  appro- 
val or  confidence.  Hie  stem  old  man  regard(Bd 
him  as  a  mereenaiy  interloper  and  ever  treated  him 
as  such.  For  years  therefore  he  ftetted  and  chafed 
in  the  narrow  prison  whose  gilded  bars  his  own 
hands  had  foiged.  How  often^  during  that  time, 
had  his  heart  wandered  back  to  the  dear  old  home, 
and  the  beloved  ones  with  whom  he  had  passed  his 
early  years!  And  ah!  how  many,  many  times 
came  between  him  and  the  almost  hated  counte- 
nance of  his  wife  the  gentle,  loving  fisuse  of  that  one 
to  whom  he  had  been  &lse.  How  often  her  soft 
blue  eje&  rested  on  his  own  I  How  often  he  started 
and  looked  up  suddenly,  as  if  her  sweet  voice  came 
floating  on  the  airl 

And  so  years  moved  on,  the  chain  galling  more 
deeply,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation  as  weU  as 
bondage  robbing  him  of  all  pleasure  in  life. 

Thus  it  is  with  him  when,  after  ten  years  we  find 
him  waiting,  in  the  chamber  of  death,  for  the  stroke 
that  is  to  break  the  fetters  that  so  long  have  bound 
him.  It  has  fallen.  He  iB  tree  again.  In  dying, 
the  sufferer  made  po  sign.  Sullenly  she  plunged 
into  the  dark  profound,  so  impenetrable  to  mortal 
eyes,  and  as  the  turbid  waves  closed,  singing,  over 
her,  he  who  had  called  her  wife  turned  from  the 
oouch  on  which  her  frail  body  remained,  with  an 
inward  "Thank  Gtodf  I  am  a  man  again  1" 

One  more  bitter  drug  yet  remained  for  his  cup. 
Not  a  week  had  gone  by,  ere  the  fbther  of  his  dead 
wife  spoke  to  him  these  cutting  words: 

**Tou  were  nothing  to  me  while  my  daughter 
lived — ^you  are  less  than  nothing  now.  It  was  my 
wealth,  not  my  child  that  you  loved.  She  has 
passed  away.  What  afiecdon  would  have  given  to 
her,  dislike  will  never  bestow  on  you.  Henceforth 
we  are  strangers." 

When  next  the  sun  went  down  on  that  stately 
mansion,  which  the  wealth-seeker  had  coveted,  he 
was  a  wanderer  again — ^poor,  humiliated,  broken  in 
spirit. 

How  bitter  had  been  the  mockery  of  his  eaiiy 
hopesi  How  terrible  the  punishment  he  had  suf- 
fered! 


SCENE  THIRD. 

One  more  eager,  almost  fierce  struggle  with  allur- 
ing fortune,  in  which  the  worldling  came  near 
steeping  his  soul  in  crime,  and  then  fruitless  ambi- 
tion died  in  his  bosom. 

"  My  brother  said  well,"  he  murmured,  as  a  ray 
of  light  fell  suddenly  on  the  darkness  of  his  spirit; 
*«  *  Contentment  is  better  than  wealth.'  Dear 
brotlierl  Dear  old  home  I  Sweet  Ellen!  Ah,  why 
did  I  leave  you?  Too  late!  too  late!  A  cup,  full 
of  wine  of  life,  was  at  ray  lips;  but  I  turned  my  head 
away,  asking  for  a  more  fiery  and  exciting  draught 
How  vividly  comes  before  me  now  that  parting 
scene!  I  am  looking  into  my  brother's  fiice.  I 
feel  tlie  tight  grasp  of  his  hand.  His  voice  is  in 
my  ear.  Dear  brother!  And  his  i>arting  words,  I 
hear  them  now,  even  more  earnestly  then  when 
tliey  were  fxrdt  spoken.     Should  fortune  cheat  yon 


with  the  apples  of  Sodom,  return  to  your  home 
again.  Its  doors  will  ever  be  open,  and  its  hearth- 
fires  bright  for  you  as  of  old.'  Ah,  do  the  fires  still 
bum?  How  manv  years  have  passed  since  I  went 
forth?  And  Ellen?  But  I  dare  not  think  of  her. 
It  is  too  late — too  late!  Even  if  she  be  living,  and 
unchanged  in  her  affsctions,  I  can  never  lay  this 
false  heart  at  her  feet.  Her  look  of  love  woold 
smite  me  with  a  whip  of  scoxpions." 

The  step  of  time  had  fkllen  so  lightly  on  the 
floweiy  path  of  those  to  whom  contentment  was  a 
higher  boon  than  wealth,  that  few  footmarks  were 
visible.  Tet  there  had  been  changes  in  the  old 
homestead.  As  the  smiling  years  wdnt  by,  each,  as 
it  looked  in  at  the  cottage  window,  saw  the  home 
cirde  widening,  or  new  beauty  crowning  the  aogel 
brows  of  happy  children.  No  thorn  in  his  side  Lad 
Robert's  gende  wife  proved.  As  time  passed  on 
closer  and  closer  was  she  drawn  to  his  bosom;  yet 
never  a  point  had  pieroed  him.  Their  home  was  a 
type  of  paradise. 

It  was  near  the  dose  of  a  summer  day.  Tlie 
evening  meal  is  spread,  and  they  are  about  gathex- 
ing  around  the  table,  when  a  stranger  enters.  Hia 
words  are  vague  and  brief,  his  manner  singular,  his 
air  slightly  mysterious.  Furtive,  yet  eager  glances 
go  from  &ce  to  &ce. 

*'  Are  these  all  your  children!"  he  asks,  suiprise 
and  admiration  mingling  in  his  tones. 

*'  All  ours.  And,  thank  God!  the  little  flock  is 
yet  unbroken." 

The  stranger  averts  his  face.  He  is  disturbed  by 
emotions  it  is  impossible  to  conceal.  * 

Contentment  u  better  than  wealth,"  he  moi^ 
mun.  **  Oh  that  I  had  earlier  comprehended  this 
truth!" 

The  words  were  most  meant  for  others;  but  the 
utterance  has  been  too  distuict.  They  have  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Robert,  who  instantly  recognizes  in 
the  stranger  his  long  wandering,  long  mourned 
brother. 

"William!" 

The  stranger  is  on  his  feet.  A  moment  or  two 
the  brothers  stand  gaadng  at  each  other,  then  ten- 
deriy  embrace. 

♦*  William!" 

How  the  stranger  starts  and  trembles!  He  had 
not  seen,  in  the  quiet  maiden,  moving  among  and 
ministering  to  the  children  so  imobtrusively,  the 
one  he  had  parted  ttom  years  before— the  one  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  false.  But  her  voice  has 
startled  his  ears  with  the  familiar  tones  of  yester- 
day. 

Ellen!"  Here  is  an  instant  oblivion  of  all  the 
intervening  years.  He  has  leaped  back  over  the 
gloomy  gulf,  and  stands  now  as  he  stood  ere  ambi- 
tion and  lust  for  gold  lured  him  away  from  the 
side  of  his  first  and  only  love.  It  is  well  both  for 
him  and  the  fiiithful  maiden  that  he  can  so  foxget 
the  past  as  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  clasp  her 
almost  wildly  to  his  heart  But  for  this,  conscious 
shame  would  have  betrayed  his  deeply  repented 
perfidy. 

And  here  we  leave  them,  reader.  "Content- 
ment is  better  than  wealth."   So  the  worldling 
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proved,  after  a  bitter  ezperienoe,  which  may  700 
be  qmdl  It  is  fiir  better  to  realke  a  tmth  per- 
oepdydj,  and  thence  make  it  a  mle  of  action,  then 
to  prore  its  verity  in  a  life  of  sharp  agony.  But 
how  ftw  are  able  to  rise  into  suoharealizationt 


Heeting  at  the  Fonntabh 


BT  MSB.  OABOLnrS  OXKB. 


»NE  of  those  fountains  or  living  springs  often 
'found  in  New  England,  was*  so  near  the 
wayside  that  it  frequently  tempted  the  wea- 
17  taveller  to  alight  and  refresh  himself  at  its 
Mnk.  A  stone  wall  separated  it  from  the  high- 
vij,  which,  opposite  the  spring,  was  so  arranged 
ts  to  Ibnn  a  mde  stale,  tfans  affording  a  safe  and 
•My  fi>oting.  Hie  vivid  green  by  which  it  was  sor- 
nmnded,  and  the  tall  forest  trees  interlacing  their 
Inadies  above,  made  it  a  oool  ttid  dehghtfhl 
treat,  daring  the  sultry  heat  of  noontide,  in  the  long 
•nznmer  days. 

"Die  lays  of  the  son,  thrown  back  by  the  dnsty 
md,  were  beginning  to  make  the  air  almoet  seem 
■ifitissoedfrom  the  month  of  aftimaoe,asa  gen- 
deoun  on  horseback  arrived  opposite  the  inviting 
tpOL  An  oak  which  grew  dose  to  the  stone  wall 
Anew  its  broad  branches  half  across  the  road,  and 
•eeoring  his  hone  beneath  their  shade,  he  was  soon 
It  the  edge  of  the  spring.  Its  bubbling  waters, 
eitduDg  bright  sparkles  from  the  snnli^t,  which 
feQ  m  a  golden  shower  throu£^  the  foliage,  impart- 
ing to  the  air  a  delieioQS  ooolness. 

Secured  by  a  small  chain  to  one  of  the  trees,  he 
firand  a  gouid,  and  having  dipped  it  into  the  foun- 
tun,  was  just  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when  he  saw  a 
yoonggiri  enter  the  endosure  through  a  small  gate. 
A  pitcher  in  her  hand  showed  that  she  was  coming 
to  the  qning  for  water,  which,  without  doubt,  was 
needed  at  a  small  ihrm-house,  some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty rods  distant,  and  which  was  so  embowered  with 
trees  and  shmbbeiy  that  no  part  of  it  was  visible 
sxeept  Ihe  root  She  evidently  did  not  see  him, 
•nd  partly  actuated  by  fear  that  the  presence  of  a 
itnnger  might  cause  her  to  turn  back,  and  partly 
by  t  desire  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  her,  he  stepped 
bifaiiid  a  kage  tree,  which  would,  until  she  had  ar- 
xired  very  near,  screen  him  from  sight.  She  waa 
frite  young,  not  more  than  fifteen,  he  imagined, 
h(r  dnes,  though  tidy,  was  of  coarse  material. 

Instead  of  a  cape  bonnet,  her  head  was  partially 
disded  by  a  hat  she  herself  had  braided  from  unsplit 
itiawB  and  which,  not  having  been  submitted  to  the 
UeBching  process,  retained  unimpaired,  its  original 
golden  gloss.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  though, 
null  and  delioatdy  formed,  had  grown  somewhat 
b>wmed  by  exi>osure.  As  she  came  lightly  trip- 
piig  along,  her  little  feet  burying  themselvee  at 
My  step  in  the  flower-enamelled  grass,  there 
IM  something  perfectly  bewitching— «o  he  behind 
tbe  tree  imagined — ^in  the  innocent  expression  of 
km  eodntenaoce,  and  her  groceful  abandon.  Her 
^■Mmnm  hair  hung  in  natural  curls  to  her  shoul- 


deis,  and  a  rich  bloom,  Hke  that  which  glows  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  peach,  mantled  her  cheeks. 

She  had  almost  gained  the  spring,  when  a  blue* 
bird  poured  forth  its  mellow  song  from  amid  the 
branches  of  a  maple,  which  were  almoet  over  her 
head.  Raising  her  eyes  to  the  place  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  she  answered  by  a  gush  of  melo- 
dy, as  clear,  sweet  and  soft  as  the  song  of  a  bird, 
and  waa  i^parently  poured  forth  from  as  glad  a 
heart  As  she  ceased,  the  stranger  stepped  from 
behind  the  tree,  for  he  feared  it  might  startle  her 
if  he  allowed  her  to  approach  too  near  without  be- 
ing apprised  of  his  presence.  If  not  frightened, 
she  was  certainly  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had  already 
turned  for  this  purpose,  when  his  voice  arrested 
her. 

'  "  I  hope,''  said  he,  **  that  my  presence  will  not 
prevent  your  filling  your  pitcher  at  the  spring.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  it  did." 

As  he  spoke,  she  for  a  moment  raised  her  eyes  to 
his,  and  then  their  long,  dark  lashes  dropped  upon 
the  burning  crimson  of  her  cheeks.  She  answered 
him  by  dipping  the  pitcher  into  the,  fountain  and 
then  offering  it  to  him  to  drink. 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  already  quenched  my  thirst, 
by  means  of  this  gourd;  but  if  there  were  some  kind 
of  a  vessel  in  which  I  could  give  my  horse  a  little 
water,  he  would,  without  doubt,  feel  veiy  grate- 
ftd." 

*'  Here  is  a  pail,''  said  she,  taking  one  which  hung 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  little  back  of  where  he 
stood;  my  &ther  keeps  it  here  on  purpose  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers." 

Aa  she  spoke,  her  eye  happened  to  fidl  on  her  lit- 
tle bare  feet  nestling  among  the  grass  and  wild  flow- 
ers, and  then  stealing  a  quick,  furtive  glance  at  the 
stranger,  she  said  hurriedly: 

"  Good  day,  sir— the  pitcher  of  #ater  will  be 
needed." 

She  had  proceeded  only  a  few  steps,  however, 
before  she  stopped  and  turned  back. 

It  is  noon,  sir,"  said  she,  and  our  dinner  is 
ready.  My  parents  are  always  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  entertain  a  stranger." 

**  I  am  half-tempted  to « claim  their  hospitality," 
he  replied,  for  if  I  rightly  remember,  when  I  passed 
this  way  idx>ut  a  year  since  there  was  no  house  for 
the  entertainment  of  travellers  within  ei{^t  or  ten 
miles  oi  here." 

**  There  is  none  nearer  than  that  now,  sir." 
Then  as  soon  as  I  have  given  my  horse  some 
water,  you  may  expect  mo.   The  house  I  see  yon- 
der is  where  you  live,  I  suppose?" 

**  res,  sir,"  she  replied,  and  with  steps  light  and 
elastic,  she  crossed  the  enclosure,  anxious,  if  there 
were  any  little  domestic  arrangement  susceptible 
of  improvement,  to  attend  to  it  previous  to  the 
stranger's  arrival  But  eveiything  was  neat  and 
nice  as  it  could  be,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  place  on  the  table  an  additional  plate  and 
another  knife  and  fork. 

What  made  you  gone  so  long,  Bessy  ?^  said  her 
mother. 

"  Hiere  was  a  gentleman  at  the  spring,  and  I 
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stopped  to  answer  a  Ibw  questiona  he  asked  me,*^ 
replied  Bessy,  as,  taking  a  doth,  she  wiped  finom  the 
outside  of  the  pitcher,  where  it  F^ood  in  glittering 
drops. 

**  A  gentleman  did  yon  say?  what  is  his  name?" 

**  I  don't  know;  he*s  a  stranger,  and  when  I  told 
him  I  thought  yon  and  &ther  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  dine  with  us,  he  said  he  would  oome.'' 

Bessy  was  now  missing  a  minute  or  two,  and  when 
she  again  made  her  appearance,  her  rich,  glossy 
hair,  which  had  become  a  little  discomposed  by  her 
walk,  was  neatly  airanged,  and  her  feet  encased  in 
slippers,  which,  if  not  Frendi  kid,  were  very  pret- 
ty and  neat  Looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw 
her  fikther  ooming,  accompanied  by  the  stranger. 
Happening  to  come  across  him,  and  not  knowing 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  daughter,  he 
•cordially  invited  him  to  go  home  with  him  and 
dine,  adding,  as  an  incentive,  that  they  should  have 
some  brook  trout,  and  a  fine  salad  fresh  from  the 
garden. 

The  stranger  possessed  that  true  politeness  which 
made  Mr.  an4  Mrs.  May^-ood  notwithstanding  their 
lowly  estate,  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  But  Bessy,  she 
knew  not  why,  hardly  dared  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his 
foce ;  still  it  was  not  easy  to  forbear  stealing  a  £^ce 
at  him,  now  and  then,  for  she  had  never  seen  what 
appeared  to  her  so  handsome  and  noble  a  counte- 
nance. On  the  other  hand,  the  impression  made  on 
his  mind  by  her  beauty  and  natural  grace,  was 
deeper  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  confess, 
-even  to  himself. 

After  dinner,  as  the  heat  continued  to  be  oppres- 
sive, he  concluded  to  remain  a  few  hours,  before  re- 
suming his  journey.  Mr.  Mi^ood,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  careful  that  his  horse  should  be  made 
comfortable  by  a  plenty  <^  hay  and  oatB.  WhUe 
thus  enjoying  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the  deli- 
•cious  aroma  of  a  clover  field,  which  stole  in  at  the 
open  windows,  he  informed  his  entertainers  that 
his  name  was  Allan  Baynsford,  and  that  having  oc- 
■casion  to  visit  a  neighboring  State,  he  had  chosen 
to  go  on  horseback  nUher  than  by  the  public  con- 
veyance. 

After  assisting  her  mother  to  "  clear  away,"  and 
putting  on  her  afternoon  dress,  Bessy,  with  some 
plain  sewing,  took  a  seat  as  remote  from  Mr.  Bayns- 
ford as  the  not  over-laige  room  would  permit 
With  eyes  stead&stly  fixed  on  her  sewing,  she  plied 
her  needle  as  if  at  work  on  a  wager.  Mrs.  May- 
wood,  who  had  donned  a  snowy  kerchief  and  fresh- 
ly starched  cap,  was  also  present,  and  did  what  she 
eould  to  ke^  up  a  conversation  with  their  guest 
till  her  husband,  who  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a 
short  time,  would  be  able  to  rejoin  them. 

llie  shadows  were  rapidly  lengthening,  when 
Mr.  Baynsford  rose  to  depart;  yet  Mrs.  Maywood 
•could  not,  she  said,  think  of  his  golfig  till  he  had 
taken  a  cup  of  -  tea  with  them.  Whether  tempted 
to  remain  on  account  of  the  tea,  the  nice  biscuit, 
fresh  yellow  butter,  and  dear  transparent  hon^, 
or  by  the  starxy  light  which,  as  her  mother  pressed 
him  to  stay,  beamed  on  him  for  a  moment  frxnn 
Best's  deep  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mane.  All  that  is  certainly  known  is,  tiiat  he  not 


only  staid  to  tea,  but  tiU  the  moon,  from  what 
seemed  the  fragment  of  a  ganzy  doud,  resembled 
a  fldry  skiff  floating  over  a  wavdess  sea. 

"  You  see  what  you've  gained  by  stopping  a  lifr 
tie,"  said  Mr.  Maywood,  pointing  to  the  moon,  as 
Baynsford,  seated  in  the  saddle,  still  hesitated  to 
say  &reweU.  "  You  cannot  desire  a  better  lamp  to 
light  you  on  your  way.  Shall  you  return  this  way 
when  you've  accomplished  the  business  you  have 
in  hand?" 

I  may,  though  I  think  not" 

**  If  you  should,,  you  must  not  forget  to  calL" 

«« 2^0 — ^thatris,  unless — mean  if  I'm  alone,  I  will 
certainly  call  and  spend  an  hour  with  you." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  bent  down  and  broks 
a  sprig  from  a  red  rose-bush  that  grew  close  to  the 
porch.  None  of  the  roses  had  yet  fully  bloomed, 
but  it  was  covered  with  buds,  some  of  them  just 
breaking  frcom  their  green  bondage. 

I  suspect  I  shall  hardly  need  this  to  remind  me 
of  the  few  pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  with  you," 
said  he.  At  any  rate  I  might  have  been  less  fi«e 
in  my  depredations  on  your  fine  rose-bush.  As  it 
is,  I  will  request  Miss  Bessy  to  share  my  spoil,*^ 
and  breaking  from  the  spray  one  of  the  buds  nest- 
ling amid  the  green  foliage,  he  handed  it  to  the 
lovdy  girL   The  next  minute  he  was  gone. 

For  several  months  after  his  departure,  when  the 
gray  shadows  of  twilight  began  to  gather,  Bessy 
used  to  watch  for  Banysford's  return,  but  he  did  not 
oome.  When  a  twdvemonth  had  passed,  she  no  | 
longer  looked  for  him.  During  this  time,  Joel 
Glow,  the  only  son  of  the  richest  fimner  in  the 
place,  had  discovered  that  Bessy  Maywood,  to  use 
his  own  phraseology,  ^  was  handsome  as  a  psalm- 
book."  He  one  day  communicated  this  disooveiy 
to  his  mother,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  ha 
intended  to  make  her  his  wife.  ' 

'*Make  Bessy  Maywood  your  wife!"  This  was 
all  she  said  in  reply,  but  in  voice  so  modulated  as 
to  embody  the  very  quintesoenoe  of  contempt 

Unfortunatdy,  Joel's  fisither  had  never  thought 
it  worth  while  for  his  son  to  spend  his  time  in  at- 
tending school,  after  he  was  strong  enough  to  han- 
dle a  hoe  or  wield  an  axe,  so  that  the  children  of 
the  poorest  day-laborer  were  not  so  ignorant  as  tha 
only  child  of  rich  Farmer  Glow. 

Joel  pressed  his  suit  with  a  good  deal  of  ardor,  I 
to  the  secret  satis&ction  of  Mr.  Ma^'wood,  for  the 
young  man  to  say  nothing  of  his  expectations,  was 
steady  and  industrious.  But  Bessy  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  Usten  to  his  addresses,  and  when  she  gave 
as  a  reason  that  she  oould  not  like  him,  her  lather 
told  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  hinting  that  faint 
heart  never  won  fiur  lady."  Mis.  Maywood,  with 
a  dearer  perception  of  what  was  in  her  daughter^ 
heart,  knew  that  she  would  never,  of  her  own  free 
will,  become  the  wife  of  Joel  Glo>{. 

Bessy  had  always  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
district  school,  and  her  thirst  for  knowledge  dafly 
increased.  Every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  | 
study,  and  the  schoolmaster,  at  the  dose  of  the  win- 
ter term,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  she  would  at 
the  rate  she  was  going  on,  soon  be  wiser  than  her  1 
teachers.  Some  secret  motive,  floating  vaguely  in 
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her  mind,  for  die  avoided  looking  at  it  steadily, 
aiged  her  on.  The  best  key  to  this-might,  perhaps, 
hare  been  found  in  the  renewed  ardor  with  which 
was  aore  to  pursue  her  studies  whenever  she 
had  occasion  to  open  the  little  bird's  eye  maple  box, 
vbere,  among  those  ornaments  whidi  every  young 
giri,  however  humble  her  station,  genenilly  finds 
Rieans  to  procure,  was  a  withered  rose-bud,  so  cnre- 
fiiUy  preserved  as  to  show  that  it  was  more  fondly 
treasured  than  nught  else  the  box  contained. 

.\nother  twelvemonth ^had  passed  away,  when 
cue  afternoon,  as  was  often  her  practice,  Bessy  took 
ker  books  and  went  to  sit  in  the  sliade  of  the  tree 
br  the  side  of  the  fountain,  lliough  she  held  a 
book  in  her  hand,  her  thoughts  were  not  on  the 
psge  open  before  her.  She  was  busy  weaving  day 
dreams.  They  were  of  a  brilliant  tissue,  for,  inter- 
voven  with  broad  streaks  of  gold,  were  all  the  deli* 
GooB  fanes  of  the  ndnbow.  But  dark  shadows  came 
dealing  over  them,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  with 
teacs.  As  she  brushed  them  away,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  one  on  horaeback,  tiirough  the  fo- 
litge.  Imperfect  as  was  the  view  obtained,  she 
knew,  at  once,  that  it  was  Allyn  Baynsford.  She 
started  up,  and  her  book  fell  to  t  *  i-  ^und.  In  less 
than  a  minute  he  had  entered  the  enclosure,  leav- 

,    ing  his  horae  to  crop  the  grass  and  tufts  of  wliite 
dorer  Uoasoms  that  grew  by  the  wall. 

Bes^,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  this 
is  the  place,  above  all  others,  where  I  should  have 
diosen  to  meet  you.*' 

He  was  e\-idently  somewhat  surprised  at  the  im- 
pTovoment  two  yean  had  made  in  her  appearance, 
vhUo  the  deference,  yet  manifest  delight,  with 
vfaich  he  greeted  her  might  have  been  flattering  to 
the  highest  lady  in  the  lanil.  Bessy,  had  she  at- 
leui)>Ced  it,  could  not  liave  concealed  her  joy  at 
again  beholding  him.    Her  heart-beaming  smiles 

I    sad  her  sudden  diange  of  color  were  but  the  out- 
ward signs  of  emotion,  suoli  as  it  would  be  impos-^ 

^     able  to  oonnterfeit. 

j       •'.Then  you  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever 
I     Memg  me  again,'*  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  on 
ifae  gnaried  roots  of  an  oak,  overgrown  with  moss. 

**  1  didn't  much  expect  you  would  ever  have  oc- 
eaaon  to  pass  this  way  again,"  she  replied. 

I  bdieve  I  didn't  name  to  you  what  caused  me 
Id  undertake  the  journey,  when  I  called  here  two 
jmn  ago?" 
I        *  No,  you  did  not." 

•*I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  a  latly  to  whom  I  ex- 
ps^ed  soon  to  be  married.   I1ie  umtch  was  project- 
ed br  our  parents,  and  we  were  mere  children  wlion 
kst  met,  consequently  I  did  not  know  whether 
IdKHikl  like  her  or  not." 

"  And  did  you?"  suid  Bo*»y,  unooitscious  of  the 
htuinil  betmyed  in  the  earnest  toiuw  of  licr  vcico, 
Mil  SB  eveiy  line  of  her  expressive  Cdunteniuice. 
•To  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not." 
*  Did  not  like  her?"  sjiid  Bej«y,  with  animation, 
iRk Immediately  endeavoring  to  chock  Iier  joy,  she 
liipd,"How  unhappy  it  must  have  made  her." 
*»0a  ^  contrary  it  made  her  very  happy." 
'        «Bmy!  bow  covdd  that  be?" 

*liotliing  more  natural,  as,  previous  to  my  arri- 


val, she  had  met  with  a  young  ^ntleman  who  ex- 
actly pleased  her  in  every  respect,  and  who  had  of- 
fered her  his  hand,  which  she  had  promised  to  ac- 
cept if  I  would  release  her." 

I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  voluntarily  break 
your  promise." 

You  think  it  would  have  been  wrong,  even  if  I 
had  preferred  another?" 

"  Yes.  if  the  lady  you  speak  of  had  preferred  you, 
f  >r  it  would  have  destroyed  her  happiness." 

"  But  then  you  know  if  she  had  held  me  to  my 
promise,  and  I  had  married  her,  the  same  thing 
must  have  happened,  unless  I  acted  a  part,  After 
all,  it  involves  a  piece  of  casuistry  which  I've  not 
skill  enough  to  settle  in  a  nuumer  to  suit  myself, 
and  I  cannot  feel  too  much  rejoiced  that  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  make  the  attempt  Bnt  here  I  have 
been  so  engrossed  with  my  own  aflairs,  that  I  have 
not  even  inquired  for  your  parents;  they  are  well, 
I  hope." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Father  is  at  work  in 
the  field,  and  mother  has  gone  to  make  one  of  our 
neighbors  an  afternoon  visit  They  both  thought 
that  you  would  come  this  way  when  you  re- 
turned," 

**  Instead  of  returning,  I  found  that  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  West,  where  I  have  ever  since 
been  detained  on  business." 

Raynsford  spent  several  happy  days  at  the  fhrm- 
house,  and  when,  the  evening  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, he  requested  of  Mr.  Mnywood  the  hand  of 
Bessy,  at  some  future  day,  he  did  not  withhold  his 
consent,  for  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself 
that  Joel  Glow  >vas  so  much  her  inferior,  in  all  re- 
spects save  wealth,  tliat  the  match  would  be  a  very 
unsuitable  one. 

It  was  neccssmy  for  Mr.  Raynsford  to  return  to 
the  West,  where  ho  expected  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
main one  year.  An  arrangement  was  inadc  for 
Bessy  to  spend  most  of  the  time  during  his  absence 
with  hw  sister,  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Willerton, 
who  resided  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  citira.  ITiis 
would  enable  her  to  take  IcASonsin  music,  for  which 
she  had  a  decitled  taste,  and  to  attend  to  one  or  two 
of  the  modem  langtwges.  Slio  would  also  Imve 
the  opportunity  of  being  introduced  into  good  sf>oi- 
ety,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  a  ludy  Hlr  *  MrB. 
Willerton,  she  was  sure  to  be  received  w  ith  ihvor. 

Allyn  Raynsford  returned  a  little  anterior  to  the 
time  he  had  appointed.  A  fnw  weeks  afterward, 
one  bright  summer  morning,  there  was  a  wedding 
at  the  farm-house. 

Bessy  looked  very  lovely  in  her  bridal  dress  of 
plain  white  muslin,  which,  with  a  just  taste,  she 
had  chosen,  that  it  might  compare  with  \mv  par- 
ents' lowly  estate,  rather  than  the  more  exalted  one 
on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 

Auiong  the  guests  were  Joel  Glow  and  his  "  in- 
tended," a  gotKl^iatured,  rosy -cheeked  damsel,  an 
inch  or  two  taller  than  Joel,  who  was  of  low  stot- 
m-e.  He  saw  her  for  the  firet  time  at  an  "  apple- 
bee,"  where  she  excited  his  admiration  by  the 
strength  and  adroitness  which  she  exhibited  in  as- 
sisting  to  place  on  his  shoulder  a  large  basket,  just 
filled  from  a  huge  pile  of  apples,^^¥hioh  lay  mellow 
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Ing  in  the  aatonm  scm.  How  the  soft  brOlianoe  of 
a  pair  pf  blue  eyes  coold  ever,  for  a  single  mon^t, 
cause  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  more  bewitohing  lus- 
tre of  good  hard  coin,  which,  were  there  a  defioien- 
07  of  bone  and  mnsole,  ooold  never  have  been 
brought  from  the  depths  of  the  ohum  and  the 
oheese-tab,  was  a  mysteiy  which  Joel  vainly  en- 
deavored to  solve,  now  that  with  undauded  eyes  he 
ooold  look  steadily  at  the  "  main  chance.^' 

After  Baynsford  and  his  young  bride  had  for 
some  weelcB  been  quietly  settled  in  their  comforta- 
ble uid  elegant  home,  he  found  Bessy  one  day  ar- 
ranging the  contents  of  a  bird's-eye  maple  box. 

"  What  have  you  there?''  said  he. 
My  jewel-box,"  she  replied  laughing. 

**  It  is  not  remarkable  for  the  delioaoy  of  its  work- 
manship, but  the  quality  of  the  jewels  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  judged  by  the  casket." 

"  No,  for  this  contains  one  which  I  hold  dearer 
tiian  pearls  or  diamonds." 

Will  yon  not  permit  me  to  see  a  gem  you  value 
so  highly?" 

"Certeinly;"  and  unfolding  a  piece  of  tissue 
piq^er,  she  ^sdosed  a  withered  rose  bod. 


Our  Canine  Passenger. 

BT  0HAKLE8  W.  OIBSOIT.  * 


JMM/IMHERE  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful 
^l^ff^  did  that  brute  come  from,  Mr.  A?"  de- 
manded  Captain  Barstow,  as  he  paused  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  inner  gangway  ladder,  eye- 
ing with  a  distrust  a  rough,  ugly  specimen  of  the 
English  water-spaniel,  which  had  bounded  across 
the  deck  as  the  old  man's  head  appeared  above  the 
rail,  and  now  stood  wagging  his  bushy  narrative, 
evincing  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count for. 

We  were  in  the  St  Catherine's  dock,  London, 
loading  for  New  York,  at  the  time,  and  Captain 
Barstow,  being  accompanied  on  the  voyage  by  his 
wife  and  children,  two  in  number— had  taken  fur- 
nished apartments  at  '*  Mivart's,"  visiting  the  ship 
but  seldom,  and  being,  consequently  ignorant  of 
much  that  transpired  on  board,  while  I,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  society  of  **  Nelse  "  almost  a  week,  had 
learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  regular  fixture,  ob- 
livious of  my  superior's  inveterate  hatred  of  every 
and  all  brutes  of  the  canine  species. 

♦*  That  dog,  sir?  It  followed  Justin,  Ida,  and  the 
nurse,  aboard,  one  day  last  week,  and  Justin  begged 
so  hard  that  I  would  keep  it  for  him  to  play  with, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  promise,  provided  you  had  no 
objections." 

'*  The  little  imp  I  So  this  is  the  dog  I've  hoard  so 
much  about  recently.  Come  here,  sir!  No  partic- 
ular beauty  about  him  that  I  can  see ;  but  I  suppose 
I  must  e'en  swallow  my  aversion  to  his  presence, 
and  gratify  master  Justin.  Get  out,  you  brute— I 
hate  dogsl"  And  the  old  man  moved  towards  the 
cabin,  while  the  innocent  object  of  his  auger  slunk 
forward,  looking  as  guilty  as  if  detected  with  his 
fiings  fastened  in  a  sheep's  throat. 

When  about  to  leave  the  ship  an  hour  later  he 


paused  at  the  gangway  to  add  some  minor  dire» 
tions  to  those  he  had  already  given  me,  when  Nelse 
again  approached  him,  wagging  his  tail,  and  ven- 
tured to  solicit  notice,  by  rubbing  his  head  against 
the  former's  leg. 

**HumpI  Here's  this  confounded  dog  again  t 
What  shall  I  do,  Mr.  A  ?  Subject  myself  to  oontin- 
ned  annoyance  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  have 
that  imp  of  a  boy  on  the  sick  list  for  a  wec»k?" 

"  Not  the  latter,  certainly,  sir,  if  yon  can  prevent 
it,"  responded  I  with  a  smile,  well  aware  of  my 
superior's  profound  love  for  his  children,  which 
transformed  him  into  the  slave  of  their  slightest 
whims. 

I  knew  the  brute  was  foiriy  shipped  for,  at  least, 
one  passage  across  tlie  Western  Ocean;  therefore  I 
replied  to  the  old  man's  suggestion,  that  I  would 
take  the  confounded  brute  "  up  town  and  lose  him« 
by  sajdng: 

"Yes,  and  be  rated  soundly  for  my  trouble. 
Thank  yon,  captain,  but  I  had  rather  be  excused." 
Nor  was  I  surprised  when  he  halted  ere  he  had 
gone  ten  paces  from  the  ship's  side,  and  hailing  me, 
as  I  stood  on  the  rail,  said: 

"  If  you  think  of  it  when  you're  up  town  this  af- 
ternoon, just  order  a  dog  house,  and  have  it  sent 
aboard;  or  let  the  carpenter  procure  lumber  and 
build  one  if  he  aint  too  busy." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  was  my  brief  resxKmse;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  dog,  who  stood  eyeing  me  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  de^  interest  upon  his  ugly,  but  really 
honest  countenance,  I  proceeded  to  inform  him  that 
he  might  henceforth  consider  himself  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  good  ship  "  Jenny  Lind,"  which  inform 
mation  he  received  with  as  lively  demonstrations 
of  pleasure  as  if  he  actually  comprehended  the  im- 
port of  my  words.  But  euough  r^arding  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  hero 
of  my  sketch.  As  I  have  stated,  he  was  an  ugly 
brute;  had  an  ugly  but  honest  countenance,  which 
alone  recommended  him  to  my  regard,  and  not  to 
mine  alone,  but  to  that  of  all  whose  business  brought 
them  in  daily  contact  with  him.  He  had  been  in 
the  ship  but  a  week,  yet  he  had  become  a  decided 
flEtvorite  with  the  men,  who  shared  with  him  the 
choicest  portions  of  their  rough  fore,  directing  to- 
wards him  much  of  their  conversation  during  meal 
hours,  when  he  enacted  the  part  of  attentive  audi- 
tor to  perfection,  and  making  him  the  butt  of  nu- 
merous rude  jests,  Mhich  he  bore  with  an  equani- 
mity which  nothing,  save  the  presence  of  strangers, 
could  disturb. 

On  his  advent,  being  ignored  of  his  name,  I  tax- 
ed my  brain  to  think  of  something  appropriate, 
when,  knowing  him  to  be  of  a  ^enus  amphibious,  I 
ventured  to  name  him  after  England's  greatest 
marine  hero;  a  name  to  vhieh  he  answered  readi- 
ly at -the  first  call,  evinchig  a  decided  preference 
therefore,  wliich  &ct  engendered  the  general  be- 
lief that  he  had  been  so  called  by  his  former  owner. 

We  sailed;  Captain  B.,  wife  and  children  proceed- 
ing by  land  to  Dover,  where  they  joined  us,  when 
we  weighed  anchor  from  an  English  bottom  for  the 
last  time  that  voyage,  and  making  sail,  stood  down 
channel,  homeward  bound* 
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Hie  meeting  between  little  Jystin  and  his  oa- 
nfaie  fnend  was  productive  of  mntual  pleasures; 
•rinoed  bj  the  former  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
ftmdled  the  &Tored  brute,  and  by  the  latter,  in  the 
ttKNsuid  and  one  uncouth  antics  in  which  he  in- 
dulged. 

But  this  evidence  of,  or  rather  the  fdendship— if 
I  may  use  the  term — so  evident  between  her  idol- 
ised boy  and  a  quadruped,  proved  as  annoying  to 
sensitive  Mrs.  Barstow,  as  did  the  presence  of  the 
latter  to  her  husband,  who,  in  view  of  that  same 
friendship,  soon  conquered  his  repugnance  to  the 
iiitfaftd  animal,  and  even  ventured  to  plead  his 
cause  with  his  nervous  and  more  sensitive  wife, 
who  profeesed  to  detect  a  hostile  intent  towards 
her  child  in  every  movement  of  honest  Nelse. 
FtobaUy  Captain  B.'s  assumption  of  the  dog's  de- 
fence had  its  origin  in  that  cause;  however,  certain 
it  is  that  the  latter  gained  his  favor  in  proportion 
as  Mrs.  B.  became  hostile.  At  first  poor  **  Nelse  " 
ms  admitted  to  the  cabin;  but  this  privilege  was 
soon  rescinded,  and  Justin  commanded  to  play — ^if 
play  he  must — with  his  fitvorite,  only  on  deck. 

Mzs.  Baxstow's  hostility  had  reached  this  ohmax 
ero  the  dose  of  our  third  week  at  sea,  while,  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  light,  advene  winds,  we  had 
made  but  Httle  progress  towards  our  destination, 
and  were  standing  to  the  southward  with  a  view  to 
eatch  tibe  N.  £.  trades,  having  the  wind  about  west, 
a  light  breeze  which  barely  sufficed  to  hold  our  can- 
vas steady,  when  being  rather  puazled  to  find  work 
for  the  orew,  I  commenced  weaving  a  new  netting 
for  the  quarters,  cutting  away  the  old  as  the  con- 
traction of  the  new  progressed. 

Tbe  men  had  been  employed  on  this  task  about 
two  days,  and  as  the  breeze  continued  steady,  I  had 
kept  aU  hands  up  in  the  afternoon  watches,  in  order 
to  oomi^ete  the  work  ere  stronger  breezes  involved 
other  and  more  necessary  tasks.  Twos  noon;  the 
watch  had  been  called,  and  "  all  haniis  were  at 
&mer,  ^e  deck  being  in  chaxge  of  the  8eo<md  mate, 
who  with  the  man  at  the  Theel,  the  boy  Justin  and 
his  dog,  were  its  only  occupants.  The  latter  were 
playing  on  the  poop,  near  the  wheel,  when  I  went 
below  to  dinner,  and  as  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  of  the  starboard  quarter  netting  had  been  just 
cut  away,  I  called  Mr.  Morton's  attention  to  the 
htst,  requesting  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  boy,  and 
kK>k  out  that  he  did  not  fall  overboard. 

He  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  had  joined  my 
superior  at  table,  forbea/ing  any  allusion  to  Justin's 
presence  on  deck,  lest  ho  might  be  instantly  called 
below  imd  denied  the  pleiisure  he  was  evidently  en- 
joying; while  I  contented  myself  with  a  belief  in 
his  safety  so  long  ns  I  heard  Mr.  Morton's  measur- 
ed tread  overhead.  But  ere  dinner  was  half  over, 
fomelhing  called  him  'forward,  when,  as  I  heartl 
him  descending  the  poop  ladder,  I  was  at  once  iiu- 
preased  with  a  presentiment  of  evil  which  I  could 
M  oveteome.  I  remained  at  the  table  seveml 
^fautes,  dreading  to  betray  my  anxiety  to  Mrs. 
BiBBtow  by  any  hasty  movement,  while  I  listenetl 
ndh  eagerness  for  his  return,  until  unable  to  re- 
liwfa  my  impatienoe  longer,  and  quaking  in  ever>- 


limb  with  dread,  I  rose,  and  was  in  the  set  of  rear> 
ing,  when  Captain  B.  exclaimed: 

"WhatI  done  already,  Mr.  A.?  I  have  soaiee 
conmienced.  Hold  on.  I've  a  treat  in  store  for 
you  to-day.  Steward,  produce  that  old  Vinde  Orl 
had  sent  aboard  at  Dover.  Tis  the  best  wine  that 
ever  coursed  down  the  throat  of  mortal,  and  yon'U 
say  so.*' 

"  In  one  moment,  sirl  I'll  be  back  in  one  mo- 
ment," I  r^'oined  hastily,  aa  I  hurried  out;  when, 
.fust  as  I  gained  the  outer  door  a  &int  ciy  from  Jus- 
tin, succeeded  by  a  half  baric  or  yelp  from  the  dog, 
a  double  splash  alongside,  and  a  cry  of  horror  from 
the  helmsman,  caused  me  to  quicken  my  pace,  when 
clearing  the  poop  ladder  at  a  double  bound,  I  gain- 
ed the  quarter-deck  only  to  witness  the  reaUzatioa 
of  my  fears — the  boy  was  overboard. 

Springing  to  the  lee-main  braces,  I  cast  them  off, 
shouting  **man  overboard,"  and  bounding  back 
to  windward,  grasped  Captain  B.  just  in  time  to 
prevent  him  from  jumping  from  the  weather  qnar- 
ter. 

**Let  me  got"  he  shouted.  "My  boy,  my  Jua- 
tin  " 

'*  Is  safe,  my  dear  sirt  The  dog  has  him  safe 
enough  t  Only  be  calm,  captain,  and  you  shall  have 
your  boy  safe  and.  sound  in  a  few  minutes,"  and 
still  maintaining  a  firm  grasp  on  his  arm,  I  shouted 
to  the  crew,  who  were  flying  hither  and  thither  in 
the  utmost  confbsion,  "Avast  there,  ment  Out 
knives,  there,  two  of  you—only  two  I  Stand  by 
the  boat,  the  starboard  watch  1  Cut  away  the 
gripesi  Swing  her  out.  Jump  into  the  boat,  four 
of  you.   Ship  the  rudder  and  imlash  the  oars — " 

"Away  men,  awayt  O,  curse  your  method,  Mr. 
A.,  my  boy  will  be  drowned  I"  exclaimed  my  im- 
patient superior,  accompanying  the  interruption 
with  a  violent  effort  to  break  my  grasp;  while, 
heedless  of  his  rage,  I  continued :  "  Are  the  &Us  aU 
clear?" 

"  All  clear,  sirl"  was  the  second  mate's  response, 
as  he  resigned  the  stem  tackle-fall  to  a  trusty  sea- 
man, having  already  placed  a  trusty  man  in  charge 
of  the  bow-falL 

"  Then  jump  in  Mr.  Morton  t  Lower  away 
roundly,  men.  Roundly!  Let  go  all!  Unhook  I 
Ship  your  oars  in  the  boat,  and  may  God  speed 
you  I"  And  relaxing  my  grasp  on  the  captain's 
arm,  I  again  besought  him  to  control  his  emotions. 

"Calm!"  he  ejaculated,  rushing  to  the  tafirail. 
"Why  in  thunder  don't  yoix  heave  the  ship  to? 
Weather  main-brace!" 

"  Easy,  captain,  if  you  please.  Hold  on  there  at 
the  weather  main-brace!  Jump  forward  one  of 
you  and  let  go  all  the  main  bowlines,  lliey  can't 
square  the  yards  with  the  bowlines  fiist  sir!"  and 
approaching  Captain  B.,  I  added  in  a  low  tone,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  yon  are  really  too  ex- 
cited to  do  anything  with  tlie  ship  just  now." 

"I  know  it:  but  don't  talk  to  me  for  heaven's 
sake!  I  shall  go  mad  if  that  boy  is  lost.  How  slow 
that  boat  moves  I  Pull,  O,  give  way  for  your  lives, 
tneni  Look  at  them!  they  don't  half  bend  their 
backs  I"   And  he  fairly  ground  his  teeth  in  agony. 

The  main-yaid  was  laid  square  by  this  time,  and 
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serenl  of  the  oiew  were  hauling  up  the  olewB  of 
the  mainaiil,  while  the  remainder  had  joined  as  at 
the  taffisil  to  watch  the  progrees  of  the  boat,  which 
was  already  mid-way  between  the  ships  and  our 
&yorites — little  Justm  and  Nelse— his  fiuthliil 
friend. 

"  And  that  dog  how  came  he  overboard?"  de- 
manded the  captain  after  a  brief  panse. 

Jumped  after  the  boy,  sir  I  Noble  fellerl  He 
went  over  the  side  quicker'n  a  flash,  Boon's  he 
see'd  the  boy  wur  ^neP'  responded  the  helmsman. 

**  Noble  fellow,  indeed  I'*  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
''He  has  won,  and  shall  have  my  eternal  grati- 
tude t  see  how  lustUy  he  swims  towards  the  boat  I" 
and  lowering  the  telescope  he  proceeded  to  wipe 
the  outer  lens,  while  I  tuned  to  the  httimmman 
saying: 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Ben?  You  most  have  seen 
It  all." 

"  So  I  did,  sir.  Mr.  Morton  went  for'a^d,  sir,  and 
left  the  boy  all  safe  enough,  playin'  with  Nelse, 
down  there  " — and  he  nodded  towards  the  lee  miz- 
sen  rigging.  "But  he  hadnt  more'n  gotfor'a'd, 
when  Justin  heaves  his  cap  ap  here  to  wind'ard  for 
Nelse  to  fetch.  After  he'd  got  it,  he  gin  it  anuther 
heave  and  shied  it  clean  for'a'd  to  the  weather  main- 
topmast  back  stay,  when  he  an'  the  dog  started  to 
see  who'd  get  it;  but  Justin  hadnt  gone  ten  steps 
afore  his  toe  ketched  In  that  heap  of  old  mattin',  an 
darned  if  he  didnt  go  clear  overboard  afore  yon 
could  thin—" 

Merciful  HeavenI  A  shark:  my  boy,  my  boy  I" 
exclaimed  the  horror-vtricken  parent,  and  reeling 
backward,  he  fell  fiednting  into  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  men,  while  snatching  the  glass  from  his  pal- 
sied hand,  I  turned  its  focus  toward  the  thrilling 
scene. 

And  thrilling  it  was  in  the  extreme.  By  aid  of 
the  glass  I  could  easily  distinguish  one  of  those  ra- 
venous monsters  of  the  deep— a  white  shark  glid- 
ing swiftly  towards  his  intended  prey,  from  which 
he  was  distant  at  the  moment  apparently  less  than 
thirty  yards,  the  boat  being  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
distant;  while  all  parties  evinced  a  knowledge  of 
'  his  presence,  the  noble  dog  Ihirly  leaping  out  of  the 
water  with  his  helpless  chaige,  in  his  wild  efforts  to 
reach  the  boat,  the  crew  of  which  were  evidently 
straining  eveiy  nerve  to  reach  in  time  to  effect  his 
rescue. 

For  nearly  a  minute,  the  fate  of  the  poor  child 
and  his  canine  &vorito  hung,  as  it  were,  in  the  bal- 
ance, when  the  boat  shot  between  the  monster  and 
his  prey,  as  the  latter  was  apparently  almost  within 
his  reacfa,  and  a  moment  later  Mr.  Morton  gi-Hsped 
both  the  dog  and  boy,  jerking  them  into  the  boat, 
while  the  bow  oarsman  made  a  sories  of  rapid  mo- 
tions with  his  oar,  as  if  striking  something  beneath 
the  surface  with  its  blade. 

Saved!"  I  ejaculated,  fiunUy,  so  powerful  haa 
been  my  excitement  for  a  few  moments  previous; 
nnd  "  saved!"  nhouted  the  score  of  hardy  seamen 
clustered  round,  when  with  one  accord  off  went 
every  hat,  and  every  throat  gave  vent  to  three  loud 
and  hear^  cheers;  the  last  of  which  aroused  Cap- 
tain Barstow  from  his  stupor,  when  he  demanded, 


"  Ho!  Whaf  8  that?*'  adding,  as  his  gase  rested  on 
the  boat,  the  crew  of  which  were  swinging  their 
tarpaulinee  and  replying  to  our  cheers:  "  They  have 
saved  him!  Thank  Heaven!"  when  he  east  him- 
self on  my  breast,  giving  free  vent  to  his  emotions 
in  tears. 

Turning  from  the  taffrail  I  led  him  to  the  head  of 
the  poop  ladder,  and  reminding  him  that  his  wife 
should  share  his  joy,  as  she  already  had  his  agony, 
I  preceded  him  to  the  cabin,  whence  I  found  her 
m  the  embrace  of  insensibility,  in  which  she  had 
happily  lain  from  the  moment  the  dread  truth  had 
been  made  known  to  her. 

Leaving  Captain  B.  to  aid  the  nurse  maid  in  the 
restoration  of  his  wife,  I  repaired  to  the  quarter- 
deck to  receive  both  rescuers  and  rescued,  who 
reached  the  ship  some  three  minutes  later,  when 
reoeiving  the  rescued  and  still  sensible  Justin,  I 
bore  him  to  his  parents,  placing  him  in  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  his  happy  parent,  at  the  instant 
his  wife  awoke  from  her  swoon.  He  was  scarce 
clasped  to  his  Other's  heart  when  Nelse  buret  in- 
to the  cabin,  and  with  a  low  and  joyous  whine, 
crouched  at  the  feet  of  Captain  B.,  who,  resigning 
the  boy  to  the  embiaoe  of  his  mother,  lavished  ca- 
ress after  caress  on  the  fiuthful  brute,  who  was  evi- 
dently conscious  <^  the  happiness  his  act  had  con- 
ferred. 

Nor  was  the  manifestation  of  Mrs.  Barstowl 
gratitude  towards  the  ol^eot  of  her  former  dislike, 
less  extensive  than  her  husband's.  From  that  hour 
Nelse  was  her  idol,  his  comfort  being  as  much  the 
object  of  her  solicitude  as  that  of  her  children,  while 
Justin  was  permitted  to  gambol  with  him  where  he 
pleased^ 

Some  three  days  after  the  above  mentioned  oc- 
currence, we  struck  the  N.  £.  tmdes,  when  we  bore 
away  for  New  York,  which  we  reached  in  twenty 
tiiree  days,  making  the  piissage  from  land  to  land 
in  forty-four  and  hauling  in  to  pier  18,  East  River, 
moored  alongside  of  the  ship  Sheridan "  which 
had  left  London  on  her  first,  and  I  believe,  only 
passage  from  tLa!:  port,  some  throe  weeks  in  advance 
of  us. 

The  ship  was  hardly  fast,  before  she  was  deserted 
by  every  one  save  Mr.  Morton,  myself,  and  the  dog, 
which  Captain  Baratow  consigned  to  my  care  until 
he  could  tmnnfcr  him  to  his  home  in  Maine,  which 
he  intended  to  visit  as  soon  as  his  business  would 
permit.  But  'twould  have  saved  him  a  severe  imug 
had  he  mode  the  faithful  fellow  his  companion  at 
the  hotel,  for  the  mate  of  the  "  Sheridan  "  paying 
me  a  "VTsit  that  evening,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  him, 
recognized  him  ns  the  property  of  one  of  their  late 
passengers — o  giMitlomaii  who  valued  him  so  highly, 
that,  on  mi.s^ing  him,  while  the  ship  was  in  the 
river,  he  offered  one  hundred*  sovereigns  to  have 
the  ship  detained  twenty  four  hours,  until  ho  made 
some  effort  to  recover  him.  This  the  captain  refus- 
ed, as  the  wind  was  fair,  obliging  the  gentleman  to 
proceed  without  him,  and  the  latter  was  now— so 
said  Mr.  Pike — making  arrangements  to  have  a  re- 
ward ofifered  in  London  for  his  recovery  and  trans- 
portation to  America. 

I  hastened  to  communicate  this  piece  of  inteHi- 
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fence  to  my  superior,  who  was  deeply  grieved,  but 
iras  too  honorable  to  adopi  any  measure  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  fiiTorite.  Had  he  done  so,  they 
would  have  proved  onaTBiling;  for  oii  my  return 
to  the  ship  I  found  a  gentleman  on  board  amusing 
Idms^  with  the  dog,  and  awaiting  my  return  to  an- 
nounce himself  as  his  owner,and  demand  his  resto- 


I  gave  him  a  brief  histoiy  of  the  fhotB  herein  nar- 
rated, as  my  reason  for  refusing  to  comply  with  his 
demand,  referring  him  to  Captain  B.,  who  bluntly 
refosed  to  part  with  him  until  convinced  that  mon- 
ey could  not  'irarohsse  him,  when  he  resigned  him 
to  his  lawful  owner,  bluntly  refusing  all  pecuniary 
remuneration  for  the  fiiithfnl  brute's  passage,  and 
declaring  himself— as  he  was  indeed—already  am- 
ply repaid. 

Simple-— almost  childish— as  soeh  a  scene  might 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  many,  yet  to  those  who  wit- 
POMed  it,  the  parting  scene  between  those  parents 
and  the  preserver  of  their  child  was  deeply  affBCt- 
ing.  It  took  place  in  the  ship's  cabin,  whither  Mr. 
Beaoman  had  reUimed,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Bantow  and  lady,  with  Justin,  who  mingled  Us 
tears  with  those  of  his  parents,  refbsing  to  be  com- 
fbrted,  on  comprehending  that  **NeIse  "  was  to  be 
removed  beyond  his  reach. 

For  a  time  the  honest  brute  hesitated  to  obey  the 
eaU  of  his  master,  and  whining  in  loy  key,  stood 
r  on  the  weeping  trio,  and  returning  the  fond 
I  lavished  upon  him  by  the  boy.  At  length 
the  former  evinced  impatience,  when  hastily  lap- 
ping the  foce  of  his  &vorite,  his  whine  deepened 
into  a  low  and  prolonged  howl,  when  bounding 
from  the  cabin,  he  followed  his  master,  whom  I, 
for  one,  most  sincerely  envied  the  poaaeasion  of 
•noh  a  noUe,  honest  and  sagacious,  although  decid- 
edly AomWy  dog. 


JACK  HORNER-H18  TRUB  HI8TORT. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  this  fiunous  individual? 
Who  does  not  remember  of  being  told  in  his  child- 
hood about  Jack  Homer?  And  who  has  not  envied 
him  his  good  fortune  when  he 

Sat  in  a  corner  eating  a  piece  of  Christmas  pie, 

Pnt  in  his  thumb. 

And  pullefl  out  &  plum. 
And  Bays,  what  a  pretty  boy  am  I?^ 

Have  the  children  ever  inquired  who  was  Jaoky 
Homer?  Here  is  the  tradition : 

When  Henry  VIII  suppressed  the  monasteries, 
and  drove  out  the  poor  M  monks  from  their  nests, 
the  title  deeds  of  the  Abbe  of  Mells— including  the 
sumptuous  grange  Miilt  by  Abbot  Selwood — were 
demanded  by  the  oommiasionerB.  The  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  determined  that  he  would  send  them 
to  London,  but  as  the  documents  were  very  valua- 
ble and  the  roads  infested  by  thieves,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  them  safely  to  the  metropolis.  To  accom- 
pliall  this  end,  however,  he  devised  the  following 
plan:— He  ordered  a  pie  to  be  made— as  fine  a  pie 
as  ever  smoked  on  a  rofectoiy  table;  inside  he  put 
the  doonmentB — ^the  finest  lining  a  pie  ever  had 
iinoe  pies  were  first  made — ^he  intrusted  this  dainty 
to  a  lad  named  Homer  to  carry  up  to  London,  to 
*  ddiver  it  safely  into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it 


was  intended.  Bat  the  Journey  was  long,  and  the 
day  was  cold,  and  the  boy  was  hungry,  and  the 
chance  of  detection  was  smalL  So  the  boy  broke 
off  a  piece  of  pie  and  beheld  a  parchment;  he  puH- 
edit  forth  innocently  enough — wondering  how  it 
could  have  reached  there — ^tied  up  the  pasty  and 
arrived  in  town.  The  parcel  was  delivered,  but  the 
title  deeds  of  the  Mells  Abbey  estate  were  missing, 
Jack  had  them  in  his  pocket.  These  were  the  juici- 
est plums  of  the  pie.  Great  was  the  rage  of  the 
eommissioners,  heavy  the  vengeance  they  dealt  out 
to  the  monks.  Jack  kept  his  secret,  and,  when 
peaceable  times  were  restored,  claimed  the  estates 
and  obtained  them.  Whether  Mr.  Homer  deserves 
the  title  of  good  boy  "  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
nursery  lament,  is  more  than  doubtful^howevcr. 
that^a  the  stoiy. 

A  DANGBROUS  PAPBR. 

Hie  green  paper  used  to  wrap  about  lozenges, 
sold  in  shops,  railroad  cars  and  on  street  oomers, 
has  long  been  suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  and 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  fhcts  by  analysis 
we  recently  purchased  a  roll  of  lozenges  covered 
with  this  paper. 

A  qualitative  examination  of  the  paper  afforded 
all  the  characteristic  reactions  for  arsenic  and  cop- 
per. The  wrapper  contained  twenty  square  inches 
of  paper.  Of  this,  sixteen  were  taken  for  quantita- 
tive analysis.  The  result  of  the  examination  show- 
ed that  this  portion  contained  .1516  grains,  or  2.34 
grains  of  metalUc  arsenic.  This  is  equivalent  to  2. 
94  grains  in  the  whole  of  the  wrapper,  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  an  adult  person.  Chil* 
dren  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  lozenges  covered  with  this  poisonous  pa- 
per, and  the  rolls  are  often  put  into  the  hands  of 
in&nts  as  a  plaything.  As  eveiything  goes  into  the 
mouth  of  young  children,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no 
more  dangerous  substance  can  pass  into  a  family 
than  these  packages  of  confectionery.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  instances  of  poisoning  have  oocun'ed 
from  this  cause,  which  have  been  of  a  serious  or 
tal  character.  There  should  be  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  poisonous  papeis  for  any  purpose. — [Jour* 
nal  of  Chemistxy.] 


NICE  QUBSTION  8BTTIJED. 
entered  a  log  school-house  once,  where  a 
'Debatin*  Society'  was  holding  forth  upon  the 
question: — *  If  a  man  saw  his  wile  and  mother  in 
the  water  drowning,  which  should  he  help  out 
firstP  The  question  was  considered  with  anima- 
tion upon  both  sides  tbr  a  while,  when  a  backward- 
ness b^gan  to  manifest  itself.  The  president  desir- 
ed, *  if  they  had  anything  to  say,  to  continue  on.' 
After  a  pause,  a  peaked  looking  man  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house  got  up  and  said,  with  considerable 
embarrassment;—*  Mr.  President,  I  think  il*  a  man 
saw  his  mother  and  wife  in  the  water  drowning,  he 
ought  to  help  his  mother  out  first;  because,  you  see, 
if  his  wile  did  get  drowned,  he  could  get  another, 
but  he  couldn't  get  another  mother,  not  easy.' 
Tliis  settied  the  question,  and  the  verdict '  accord- 
ingly.' "  T 
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PBDUnVE  AND  MODBBN  OOUBTSHIP. 

BT  UBS.  ▲  ymPBB. 

PrifnitivB, 
^  Now  Peggy,  I've  a  heart  that's  bold, 

And  bosom  free  from  care, 
And  if  we  can  only  agree, 
As  I  love  you,  so  yon  love  me, 

We'll  make  a  happy  pair; 
There's  nerve  enough  in  this  strong  aim; 

May  fskte  ne'er  make  it  less. 
Now  I  am  thine;  will  you  be  mine? 

Come,  Peggy,  answer  *  yes.' 

I've  oot,  and  bam,  and  oatUe  &ir, 
A  pew  at  ohuroh  beside, 

And  should  life's  journey  prove  ftiU  rough, 

This  leathern  purse  Avill  hold  enough, 
Whatever  may  betide; 

I  have  a  nag,  your  own,  my  Peg, 
Whene'er  you  ride  to  mill. 

Since  I  am  thine,  you  will  be  mine? 
Come,  Peggy t  say  you  will." 

Well,  Reuben,  since  your  love  is  mine, 

And  you  are  strong  and  bold. 
What  could  a  maiden  better  do, 
Than  give  her  happy  heart  to  you. 

With  all  its  love  untold? 
The  spinning-wheel  I've  plied  with  oare, 

And  tasked  the  busy  loom; 
And  piles  of  white,  though  homespun  oloth. 

Adorn  the  old  north  room. 
And,  Reuben,  ^e  must  not  foiget, 

While  merrily  rings  the  bell, 
>Tis  Grod,  up  in  tlio  heavens  above, 
The  Grod  our  honest  parents  love, 

That  doeth  all  things  well; 
And  while  His  blessing  seals  my  vow, 

I  solemnly  confess, 
Since  thou  art  mine,  I  will  be  thine, 

And  freely  answer,  *  yes.' " 

Modem. 
**  Exquisite  Angelina  May, 

Refulgent  queen  of  night, 
Permit  your  victim  here  to  kneel. 
And  from  thine  eyes  of  azure,  steal 

One  ray  of  blessed  light; 
Ohl  say,  shall  sweet  connubial  bliss. 

Angel  of  life,  be  ours? 
And  shall  we  dwell,  like  turtle  dovee, 

In  Cupid's  fiury  bowers? 
Tet  does  thy  proud  papa  look  stem, 

And  call  me  brainless  fool? 
He  dreams  not  that  a  ladder,  love. 
Suspended  from  the  room  above, 

Could  brave  parental  rule; 
Then  grant  me,  Angelina,  dear. 

The  bUss  for  which  I  sigh. 
Nor  leave  thy  trembling  victim  here, 

To  pine,  to  sink,  to  die.'' 

Oh,  George  Augushis  Fitzgreen  Blown, 
Your  title  I  adndre; 


For  this  I  brave  the  daOy  frown. 
And  seek  the  bitter  hate  to  drown, 

Of  my  indignant  sire; 
For  this  I  mope,  refuse  to  eat. 

And  fidnt  full  twice  a  day. 
That  pa  may  hear  the  neighbor's  ozy, 

*  Poor  Angelina  May.' 
Yet  all  I  do  is  done  in  vain; 

The  salts  are  wasted  quite, — 
And  thus  in  dread  suspense  I  sit. 
And  rack  my  brain,  and  tax  my  wit, 

From  early  mom  till  night. 
But  I'm  all  your  own,  my  love. 

My  Geoige  Aug^ustus  Brown, 
Yet  be  a  little  careful  when 

You  take  the  ladder  down." 


ITBMS  OF  ECONONY. 
A  strip  of  thick  paper  laid  over  the  edges  of  eaeh 
stair,  under  the  carpet,  will  preserve  a  stair  carpet 
from  wearing  through  one  third  longer  than  other- 
wise. 

Clean  bcsss  kettles  before  using,  with  salt  and 
vinegar,  to  avoid  being  poisoned  by  the  verdigris. 

Gum  tragaoanth  dissolved  in  water  makes  a  good 
and  oheap  paste,  which  will  keep  until  it  is  used 
up. 

The  flavor  of  common  molasses  is  much  impror* 
ed  by  boiling  and  skimming  it  before  using. 

Damp  tea  leaves  scattered  over  a  carpet  before 
sweeping,  improves  the  colors  and  give  it  a  dean, 
fresh  look. 

Charcoal  and  honey,  mixed  togetiier  and  used  as 
a  dentrifioe,  will  whiten  the  teeth  with  a  few  appli- 
cations. 

When  you  want  a  dust>pan,  have  it  made  to  or- 
der, with  the  handle  turning  dovm  instead  of  up,  to 
as  to  rest  on  the  floor  and  tip  the  dust>pan  at  the 
proper  angle  for  receiving  the  dust  It  is  a  great 
oonvenienoe,  as  you  do  not  have  to  stoop  and  hold 
it  while  you  are  sweeping. 

The  patent  carpet  hooks  sold  by  the  hardware 
merchants  are  generally  superior  to  tacks,  saving 
a  great  deal  of  painful  dradgery  in  putting  down  a 
carpet,  and  not  requiring  to  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed every  time  the  carpet  is  shaken. 

Beef  tea  is  made  best  by  cutting  up  tender,  juioj' 
bits  of  beef  about  one  inch  square.  Put  it  into  A 
strong  bottle,  cork  it  tightly  and  set  it  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water.  Boil  it  about  two  hours.  The  fluid 
thus  obtained  will  be  the  pure  nourishment  of  meat^ 
and  its  tonic  effects  are  powerful.  Physicians  have 
considered  it  better  than  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
cases  of  extreme  exhaustion,  where  there  is  a  fevei^ 
ish  tendency  in  the  patient. 


A  La  Crosse  man  who  committed  suicide  wrote 
a  note  for  his  wife  which  said:  **I'm  going  to  e 
country  where  red-headed  women  are  never  seen," 
She  was  so  mad  that  she  wouldn't  attend  the  fim- 
ecaL 


The  signal  oflSce  on  the  summit  of  Pike^  Peek  !• 
called  a  mansion  in  the  sides.  The  QoveDmiaiit 
does  not  owe  for  it 
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WOUAITS  HOlfOB: 

BT  J.  DS  CORDOYA. 


ADIES  in  the  present  day  dress 
IfTs  ly.  They  make  balloons  of  their  dresses  by 
pofling  them  oat  to  enormocw  widths,  in  a 
style  of  profusion  which  strikes  the  boldest  man 
with  a  sort  of  fear.  They  press  themselves  into 
onnatniBl  dimensions,  screw  their  bodies  into  &n- 
tastic  forms,  and  take  wonderftil  pains  to  insinuate 
mto  strange  shapes  the  bodieq  which  God  made 
beautifoL  Why  they  go  to  all  this  trouble  is  a 
mystery  to  the  other  sex.  If  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing themselves  attractive,  they  &il;  because  most 
men  love  Nature  with  as  great  a  warmth  as  Mrs. 
Skewton,  tiie  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Fhenix; 
and  if  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  any  one,  they 
only  deceive  themselves.  Lord  love  yon  I  We 
men  know  all  about  it — we  know  that  those  wasp- 
like waists  are  only  compressed  muscle,  forcing 
disease  npon  hcnlthv  systems,  although  borne  with 
smiling  fieu^es.  And  do  you  not  believe  that  the  la* 
dies*  maids,  fresh  and  blooming  from  the  oountiy, 
with  the  sweet  tints  of  Nature  on  their  rosy  cheelra, 
laugh  in  their  sleeve  when  they  paint  their  mis- 
tresses? Of  course  they  do — and  the  lady,  brilliant 
and  prond  in  gilded  saloons  made  da»ding  with 
splendor  and  wealth,  trembles  when  she  recollects 
that  her  maid  is  in  the  secret,  and  may  reveal  at 
any  moment  the  awful  &ct  that  the  color  on  her 
young  lady's  cheek  is  not  genuine.  So  it  is  with 
every  thing  of  thi:  kind;  many  adventurers  who 
walk  Broadway  and  Chestnut  street  in  all  tlie  brill- 
ianoe  of  white  linen,  and  in  the  pride  of  false  fronts 
and  collars — ^the  other  shirt  being  with  the  laun- 
dress— feel  bitterly  that  she  is  in  the  secret  and 
kmjws  e3cactly  the  state  of  their  wardrobes.  So  it 
is  with  everything — "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet- 
deHjharabre,"  saith  the  proverb,  and  so  in  like  man- 
ner, are  fiew  women  angels  to  their  ladies'  maids. 

Bat  the  dear  creatures  might  be,  if  they  had  a 
mind  to— if  they  would  only  leave  Nature,  who 
ought  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  millions,  to  assert 
her  rights.  But  tliey  will  not  They  must  paint, 
and  :»pread  themselves  out  on  sofus  like  heaps  of 
clothing,  ticketed  as  plainly  as  possible,  if  you  only 
know  how  to  read  the  label — •*  Wealth  and  good 
taste  uniting  for  an  offer."  There  are,  thank  Heav- 
en, exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  there  are  to  all  others. 
I  know  several  myself— such  good,  amiable  girls  as 
it  is  quite  a  pleasure  ta  know,  and  an  honor  to  be 
intimate  with. 

Nfaia  Elhingham  is  one  of  these.  I  should  not 
Cill  her  Nina  Elhingham  now,  beonuse  she  is  mar- 
ried, and  has,  oh  I  such  a  dear  little  daughter,  the 
most  fimioos  hand  at  rope-skipping  you  ever  saw, 
thoo^  you  may  have  lived  in  Albany  for  what  I 
know.  However,  my  story  commences  at  a  period 
'When  Nina  Elhingham  was  single,  and  an  amiable, 
nna&cted,  good  girl,  far  above  the  follies  of  the  day, 
to  merry  and  light-hearted,  as  all  good  people  are 
wsA  must  be— they  oan't  help  it  Happiness  in  its 
fnfertfiMm,  it  after  all,  only  the  reflection  of  other 


people's  joy  on  hearts  which  are  pure  enough  to 
appreciate  it  without  selfishness. 

Nina  had  never  throughout  her  young  life,  and 
she  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  known  sorrow 
of  grief.  Bred  up  with  tenderness  by  an  indulgent 
parent,  her  time  had  ever  passed  calmly  and  happi- 
ly, as  the  course  of  a  sparkling  streamlet  in  the 
sunshine  of  perpetual  spring  would  seem  to  do. 
She  had  never  experienced  sorrow,  for  she  had 
noUiing  to  regret;  nor  uneasiness — ^yes  she  had 
though,  for  her  betrothment  did  sometimes  make 
her  feel  rather  sad;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  a 
strange  kind  of  proceeding  and  highly  improper. 

Not  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  marry  her, 
or  rather  to  promise  to  many  her  (for  "  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  to, 
Charles  Rightford,  Charles  being  a  very  good,  hon- 
orable young  man,  and  moreover  lumdsome,  and 
well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  was  considered  a  very 
eligible  husband  by  a  great  many  persons;  btit 
Nina  was  uneasy  at  her  betrothal  because  she  had 
never  seen  her  betrothed.  There  she  was,  posi- 
tively engaged  to  him  and  expecting  to  marry  him 
next  May  a  year,  and  had  never  yet  seen  him, 
(since  they  were  both  infants  at  least,)  or  talked  to 
him  or  judged  of  his  character,  except  by  means  of 
the  veiy  pretty  and  loving  letters  which  Charles 
used  to  write  to  her  fi*om  India. 

Well,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  receive  such  kind 
affectionate  epistles  eveiy  month  ftom  the  person 
whom  she  was  going  to  many,  but  you  know  very 
well  what  letters,  and  how  often  a  man  says  on  pa- 
per what  he  does  not  mean— ^e  heartless  creature 
— especially  when  he  writes  to  young  ladies.  True, 
Nina  was  not  at  all  suspicious;  but  she  would  think 
sometimes,  ay,  often,  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to 
give  hef  hand  and  pledge  her  heart  to  Charles  when 
he  came  home,  if  she  should  not  like  him.  She 
frequently  dwelt  on  the  subject,  and  it  made  her 
consequently,  a  little  uneasy  at  times,  as  afore- 
said. 

But  it  did  not  interfere  with  her  usual  gayety  of 
disposition — not  a  bit  of  it  I  for  indeed.  Aunt  Stmte- 
lace,  who  lived  in  the  next  block,  in  a  house  all 
alone  by  herself,  and  who  was  very  crabbed  and 
spiteful,  in  virtue  of  old  maidenhood,  used  to  make 
ill-natured  remarks,  and  say  that  Nina  was  too 
thoughtless  and  free  and  all  the  rest  of  it — but  slie 
even  did  worse,  did  Aunt  Stratelace,  for  she  used 
to  write  to  Charles  all  the  way  to  India,  who  was 
always  a  relation  of  hers  (his  mother  having  been 
a  second  cousin  of  Aunt  Stmtelace's  uncle  by  mar- 
riage) telling  all  sorts  of  tales  about  Nina,  and 
making  out  that  Nina  was  too  "  flighty,"  as  she 
termed  it,  to  make  a  good  wife,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  had  better  renounce  all  idea  of  mann  ing 
her.  Aunt  Stratelace  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  re- 
gard for  Charles — not  shet  But  she  had  a  grudge 
against  Nina  for  having  said  that  "  Aunt  Stratelace 
looked  ugly  with  all  that  paint  on  her&ce" — 
which  had  displeased  Aunt  Stratelace  very  much, 
as  well  it  might,  for  ladies  generally  would  mther 
not  have  their  complexions  handled  too  f^Iy  by 
critics  of  either  sex. 

Charioi  Bigfatford,  howeve^was  not^spidoua 
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either;  few  noble  nfttares  are,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve those  tales,  for  he  knew  Aunt  Stzatelace's 
oharaoter  by  report,  so  he  mildly  informed  her 
that  he  oould  not  believe  any  hann  of  Nina,  and 
that  he  hoped  some  day  to  convince  his  aunt  that 
she  had  formed  a  veiy  wrong  estimate  of  his  be- 
trothed. 

Old  maids  are,  however  dngolar  people,  under 
fiivor  be  it  said,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  many 
exceptions  whom  I  know  to  this  rule  also — but  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  spiteful  because  they  have  been 
disappoiuted— envious  because  their  chances  daily 
diminish,  while  much  younger  women  are  being 
every  day  made  happy  around  them — sensitive, 
because  they  imagine  themselves  marks  for  con- 
stant raillery — scornful,  because  they  are  excluded 
fix>m  the  privileges  of  freedom— snappish,  because 
solitude  makes  them  imperious — dignified,  because 
they  imagine  that  it  is  becoming  to  be  so— and 
ridiculous,  because  they  can't  help  it  Old  bache- 
lors are  equally  bad,  but  I  cannot  lose  time  with 
them  just  now.  I  will  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  them  before  long. 

The  two  young  people  had  been  betrothed  in  a 
very  singular  manner.  Nina's  fiUher,  who  had  been 
a  merchant  in  Florida  before  the  war,  had  con- 
tracted a  strong  friendship  for  his  partner,  old  John 
Rightford,  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  but  one  of  the 
best  hearted  fellows  that  ever  lived,  notwithstand- 
ing this  ligneous  inconvenience.  And  so,  when 
Mr.  Elhingham  was  dying,  he  made  John  promise 
(and  John  was  glad  enough  of  it,  mind  you,)  that  he 
would  use  all  hid  influence  to  bring  about  a  mar- 
riage between  his  son,  then  two  years  of  age,  and 
Nina,  then  an  iniont  in  arms.  Old  John  and  his 
son  settled  in  India  soon  aiter  his  partner's  death. 
Nina's  mother,  who  regarded  the  last  wish  of  her 
husband  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  did  all  in  her  pow- 
er when  Nina  grew  up,  which  she  did  in  J^iiladel- 
phia,  to  carry  out  the  project,  old  John  to  the  hour 
of  his  death,  always  urged  the  step  on  his  only  son. 
Hie  natural  pledges  were  given,  and  Charles 
(named  after  his  gnuidfather)  in  India  and  Nina  in 
Philadelphia,  were  duly  promised  to  each  other  for 
man  and  wife.  All  this  may  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary and  very  improper;  but  that  is  not  my  busi- 
ness— ^I  tell  you  the  deustB — make  the  most  of  them. 

diaries'  friend,  Tom  £lmore,a8  he  was  familiarly 
called  in  Charles'  letter  (his  right  name  was  Thom- 
as,) came  home  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  184-, 
and  brought  a  flattering  introduction  to  Nina  from 
her  fiance  in  India — Cliarles  spoke  of  him  as  his 
dearest  friend,  indeed,  as  his  other  self,  to  whom 
Nina, "  mightspeak  without  reserve  on  every  subjeet,^^ 
The  two  last  words  were  under-scored  by  Charles, 
which  was  a  delicate  Way  of  alluding  to  their  in- 
tended marriage  that  was  quite  charming.  Now 
Tom  was  a  handsome  fellow.  He  had  one  of  those 
fine  open  countenances  that  call  out  truth  I"  when 
yon  look  upon  them.  He  had  a  dark  eye  and  a 
fine  bold  forehead.  He  wore,  moreover,  short 
whiskers — ^not  short  because  he  could  not  have  had 
them  fbll  and  large  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to,  but 
short  and  crisp,  because  he  liked  them  so— and  his 
teeth  were  white  and  regular.   In  &ct  he  was  a 


handsome  joung  feUow  and  there  mm  no  mistake 
at  all  about  it. 

When  Nina  mw  Tom,  **  and  behekl  diat  he  was 
so  comely  to  look  on,"  she  asked  if  Charies  had 
sent  his  portrait  as  he  had  promised;  **beoanse," 
said  Nina,  **  1  have  no  other  than  the  one  which 
was  taken  when  he  was  quite  a  child." 

But  Tom  said  no — that  Charles  had  not  given 
him  one  to  bring  home— indeed,  that  he  had  not 
had  one  painted,  but  that  he  oould  tell  her  how 
Charles  looked;  he  did  it,  however,  in  such  a  cold 
and  indifierent  way,  that  Nina  was  vexed.  And  it 
certainly  was  not  generous  to  speak  of  his  absent 
friend  to  the  young  lady  who  questioned  him  in 
other  than  an  enthusiastic  manner.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  Nina  did  not  care  much  about  Charies; 
and  Tom  was  so  entertaining  in  his  descriptions  of 
his  home- ward  voyage  and  of  London,  that  immense 
and  wonderful  city  of  pomp  and  wretohednesB, 
pride  and  beggary,  wealth  and  poverty,  luxury  and 
squalor — having  passed  through  the  leviathan  capi- 
tal on  his  way  home— that  Nina  did  not  think 
much  of  Charles  till  after  Tom  BUmore  had  gone — 
and  that  Nina  sat  done  alone  in  her  room  to  think 
of  her  future,  and  to  hope  that  Charies  might  re- 
semble his  friend,  who  was  such  a  nice  young  man, 
and  seemed  to  be  so  very  clever. 

Nina's  mother  welcomed  Tom  with  great  affii- 
bility;  asking  a  thousand  questions  about  Charies 
which  quite  embarrassed  Tom,  and  made  him  regard 
Mrs.  Elhingham  as  prosy,  a  quality  which  most  ma- 
trons of  Mrs.  Elhingham's  age  are  liable  to  be  ac- 
cused of  She  moreover  discovered  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner  a  likeness  between  Tom  and 
old  Mr.  Rightford,  long  since  departed,  and  desired 
to  know  if  the  jungle  fever  m  the  East  did  not 
come  from  eating  curry-powder  with  sinuxm  saooe 
on  elephants'  backs  in  the  night  air.  She  also  gave 
one  or  two  startling  opinions  on  the  Burmese  war 
in  coimection  with  the  general  domestic  policy  of 
the  Peruvians,  and  descanted  with  great  earyest- 
ness  on  the  horrid  custom  of  baking  mangoes  in 
opium  and  serving  them  up  with  tea  and  tol>cJX, 
all  of  which  she  said  she  had  been  credibly  infc  i  .Ji, 
was  done  in  the  best  circles  and  by  the  liif-!'CJt 
functionaries  of  that  benighted  land.  She  however 
gave  a  warm  invitation  to  Tom,  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  accept  For  in  two  or  three  days,  Tom 
made  his  appearance  in  Chestnut  street,  and  came 
again  next  day  with  a  piece  of  music,  and  again  on 
the  day  following,  with  a  rare  study  on  which  Nina 
might  exerdse  her  pencil — and,  in  short,  altera 
time  he  was  there  every  day.  Sabbaths  not  ex- 
cepted. 

And  there  was  no  reason  to  prohibit  his  coming. 
His  manners  were  unexceptionable:  he  was  veiy 
attentive  to  Mrs.  Elhingham,  and  to  her  daughter 
— ^perhaps  a  little  more  so  to  Nina  than  her 
mother,  but  never  mind — there  was  no  harm  in 
that,  I  suppose.  And  how  well  he  played  the  pi- 
ano. He  was  not  one  of  your  ephemeral  musici- 
ans, who  know  how  to  read  a  piece  of  music  at 
sight,  and  pass  their  lives  in  strumming  bad  polkas, 
and  execrable  quadrilles,  but  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  how  a  composer's  inspiration  should 
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beintoiprated  than  ^  ana  nuling.  Hewasveiy 
difluwt,  WB8  Tom,  When  he  played  a  pieoe  of 
mnaio,  there  was  no  neoewity  to  ask  any  questions 
■boat  it,  for  there  was  the  eompoeer  talking  to  yon 
from  Tom's  keys  as  plainly,  if  you  had  a  soul  to 
QDdentand  them,  as  you  might  hear  your  tailor 
vfaen  he  presents  his  horrihle  **  little  biU.''  Tom 
oodd  play,  he  ooold,  I  tell  you. 

He  used  to  give  Nina  lessons,  too,  sometimes; 
snd  he  was  such  a.  patient  master,  and  she  such  a 
dodle  pupil,  that  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  them 
there  together,  though  Aunt  Stratelaoe  did  not 
Udnk  so;  for,  after  she  oame  in  suddenly  one  day, 
■nd  fboitd  him  placing  her  fingers  on  the  keys  for  a 
difficult  chord,  and  holding  up  her  wrist  to  showT 
her  how  it  ought  to  be  kept  up,  she  quite  bridled 
Bp  and  straitwmy  went  about  among  her  aoquain- 
tueos,  and  made  mischieC  She  did  more,  (the 
Vitafol  thing,)  for  she  sat  down  that  evening, 
tbongfa  the  packet  oould  not  sail  for  a  fortnight, 
and  wrote  a  cruel  letter  to  Charles,  acquainted  him 
that  **  fine  things  were  going  on  here,  and  he  had 
better  come  home.  She  said  nothing,  because  it 
ms  not  her  place  to  intexfero;  but  how  Ann  £1- 
hingham  (Nina's  mother)  could  sit  down  with  the 
ftar  at  God  before  her  eyes,  and  let  su<di  things  go 
on  under  her  roof,  she.  Aunt  S.,  could  not  tell,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  know.  K  might  be  honorable 
ooDdoct  in  Ann,  perhaps  it  was,  but  she,  Aunt  S., 
fid  not  think  so,  and  could  not  be  guil^  of  it — no, 
not  for  ever  so,  etc.,  eto."  All  of  which  was  duly 
agned,  sealed  witli  roseK»lored  and  scented  wax, 
SB  if  there  was  something  cheering  and  pleasant  in* 
ride  instead  of  all  that  malicious  scandal,  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  keeping  of  the  clerk  at  the  post-office, 
vho  has,  perhaps  more  disagreeable  language  pass- 
ingthroughhis  handsevexy  day  of  tlie  week  than  a 
Rnsoan  boor  uttors  in  his  peculiar  dialect  in  a 
life-lime.  Having  got  rid  of  this  harmonious  epis- 
tle, Aunt  Stratelace  sat  down  in  patience,  and  with 
^  air  of  a  martyr  yfho  had  performed  a  noble  but 
spainfnl  duty,  to  await  the  results. 

In  the  meanwhile  (you  see  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  a  letter  to  get  so  iar  as  India)  Tom  Elmore  con- 
tinoed  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Elhingham's,  and  to  instruct 
Kina  in  music,  and  to  take  evening  walks  with  her 
in  cool  and  shady  places;  and  Nina  somehow  liked 
to  be  with  Tom,  for  she  felt  happy  when  she  heard 
ha  clear,  bold  voice  instructing  and  amusing  her 
when  they  were  quite  alone  in  the  fields,  and  when 
they  sat  together  at  the  little  piano  up  stairs,  which 
hsd  learned  to  speak  so  plainly  since  Tom  had  come 
to  Philadelphia.  Then  the  house  was  so  much 
more  lively  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  so  much 
inore  cheerful;  and  when  Tom  sung,  Nina  felt  so 
pleased  and  happy,  more  happy  than  I  could  ex- 
prB»  to  you,  much  more — for  Nina  loved  Tom, 
tiioiigh  she  did  not  know  it  at  first,  and  Tom  loved 
Nina,  too,  but  he  knew  it  well— he  did.  Leave  him 
ikme  for  that. 

Ifina's  happiness,  however,  did  not  endure.  Af- 
ter Tom  had  gone  home,  she  would  then  sit  and 
4iink  how  it  was  that  Tom  did  not  speak  so  much 
of  Cbaries  as  he  did  at  fiiBt  He  seldom  called  his 
now,  and  had  not  received  any  letter  from 


Chariee  since  his  arrivall  Bu^^Hien  sl^^Wl  jiot  re 
oeived  any  either—so  his>mj||;lit  l^ili^  im^elCmed  as 
well  as  hers.  At  last  Nina«aiBA.4»'^d^conolusion 
that  Tom  loved  her;  and  when  this  thought  struck 
her,  she  smiled  so  joyously  and  brightly,  and  then 
as  suddenly  burst  into  tears  as  she  remembei'ed 
that  her  word,  and  consequently  her  honor  were 
pledged  to  another;  and  she  could  never  many 
Tom,  though  he  might  pmy  for  it  ever  so  much. 

Then  Nina  began  to  wi^h  that  she  had  never 
been  betrothed  to  Charles.  She  blamed  her  father's 
selfishness,  as  she  called  it,  which  had  sacrificed 
her;  for  she  was  sure  she  could  never  love  Charles 
as  well  as  she  had  Tom.  How  could  she  I  She 
looked  at  Charles's  ]K>rtrait  taken  in  childhood, 
when  parents  love  to  have  their  children's  counte- 
nances taken  in  paint,  as  if  they  oould  ever  be  of 
use  to  anybody  after  youth  had  passed  into  n^m- 
hood.  She  took  this  portrait,  and  contrasted 
Charles's  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  with  Tom's  black 
locks,  and  dark,  piercing,  sparkling  eyes,  and  Tom's 
whiskers  with  Charies's  bare  cheeks  (asifCharies 
might  not  have  whiskers  then  for  aught  she  knew, 
the  silly  giri,)  and  was  certain  that  she  must  love 
Tom,  and  oould  not  love  Charies  on  any  account— 
and  so  she  would  lie  down  and  weephers^to 
sleep. 

And  so  Tom  went  and  came,  and  Nina  felt  glad 
and  sorry  for  a  long  time,  wondering  why  Charles 
did  not  write,  and  hoping  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  did  not  love  her  any  more.  The  idea, 
however,  of  Tom's  offering  to  marry  never  entered 
her  mind,  txHsause  she  felt  confident  that  his  high 
sense  of  honor  would  never  permit  him  to  violate 
the  confidence  which  Charles  had  placed  in  his  in^ 
tegrity  when  he  gave  him  so  flattering  an  intixxiuc- 
tion  to  her,  and  because  she  did  not  believe  that 
Tom  oould  think  so  lightly  of  her  as  to  suppose  that 
she  would  break  her  plighted  word  to  Charles,  un- 
less he  voluntarily  released  her.  She  therefore  had 
no  fear,  because  she  thought  no  wrong.  Pure  in 
action  as  in  mind,  she  continued  to  learn  and  to 
improve  under  the  attentive  care  of  Tom  Ebnore, 
to  eiyoy  the  happiness  of  his  society  in  the  evening, 
and  to  weep  her  hard  fate  at  night. 

At  length  Tom  began  to  speak  more  freely  of 
his  absent  friend.  He  did  not  do  so  at  first  dii^tly, 
but  in  insinuations  which  corresponded  well  nei- 
ther with  the  prettige  which  his  features  bespoke  for 
him,  nor  with  his  geneitU  conduct  since  his  arrival 
in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  strange,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  **  that 
(Charles  does  not  write." 

"  Very,"  Nma  replied.   "  Can  he  be  ill?'* 

"  Scarcely,  or  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  Do  you 
know  if  any  one  has  made  mischief  between  you?" 

"Surely  not,"  said  Nina. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tom,  aud  after  stopping  abrupt- 
ly, he  continued,  "  perhaps  Charles  has  his  eye  on 
an  Indian  beauty." 

The  color  mounted  to  Nina's  brow  as  he  said 
this,  tor  she  felt  with  all  the  sensitiveness  of  wo- 
man the  inference  of  indifference  which  the  remark 
conveyed.  But  at  this  instant  she  feit  the  time  had 
come  to  assert  the  position  which  she  intended  to 
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aasnme;  and  makiiig  a  powerfbl  effort,  she  replied, 
**  Charles  will,  of  ooorse  snit  himself  as  it  may  best 
please  him.  For  me,  I  oonsider  myself  betrothed  to 
him  mitil  his  own  permission  or  his  own  act  re- 
leases me." 

She  looked  directly  in  his  eyes  an  she  spoke,  and 
saw  a  deep  blush,  as  of  shame  it  might  be,  for  the 
deception  ^hich  he  had  practised — it  might  be  for 
the  defeat  which  he  had  sustained;  but  saying 
nothing,  he  turned  to  the  piano,  and  after  running 
'  over  the  keys  with  a  brilliant  prelude,  he  com- 
menced the  following  song. 

Why  art  thou  so  wonderiully  ftdr? 
Those  lustrous  eyes  reflect  yio  light  for  me; 

There  dwells  no  beauty  in  that  dark  brown  hair 
Which  I  might  praise  to  win  a  glance  Irom  thee; 

No  love  in  that  bright  angers  smile,  which  seems 
The  home  where  innocence  ha«l  gladly  flown— 

No  pity  on  thnt  brow  which  brightly  teems 
With  purest  good— that  I  can  call  my  own. 

Nina  turned  her  eyes  downward  when  she  heard 
these  words.  Sweet  as  they  were  upon  her  ear 
they  pained  her  heart;  for  she  recollected  the 
dimcult  but  solemn  duty  which  she  owed  to  anoth- 
er, even  though  she  had  never  seen  him,  and 
something  whispered  to  her  conscience  that  the 
man  who  could  speak  thus,  though  indirectly,  was 
not  worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  Charles  held 
him.  She  said  nothing,  however,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, oh,  heaven  1  what  strange  pounds  came  forth 
from  Tom's  instrument  Strange,  fitftil  sounds — 
now  low  and  wailing,  now  loud  and  angry,  and 
then  gay  and  glad— so  glad  at  length,  that  they 
seemed  almost  to  leap  out  from  behind  the  crimson 
silk  in  aiiy  shapes,  and  skip  with  joy  about  the 
keys.  And  then  again  they  assumed  the  soft,  plain- 
tive tone  of  the  former  melody,  and  Tom  sung 
again. 

No  not  for  me  those  priceless  gems  of  grace, 
Which  glad  the  sight  and  lift  the  heart  above ; 

The  poetry  of  look  in  that  sweet  face 
Has  not  for  me  one  Une  that  shines  with  love. 

If  there  be  heaven  on  our  earth  e^en  now, 
•  Tis  in  that  heart  where  Purity  may  see 

Herself  reflected.  But  Heaven  is  merritnl  and  thou 
Hast  yet  no  ray  of  light  or  love  tor  me. 

Before  he  had  finished  the  concluding  notes  of 
his  sjmnphony,  Nina  had  left  ttip  room.  She  began 
to  look  on  Tom  Elmore's  conduct  in  a  far  leas  fii- 
vorable  light  than  before.  He  knew  that  she  was 
solemnly  engaged  to  another,  who  had  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  him ;  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
indirectly  to  pour  into  her  ear  declarations  of  his 
own  passion,  too  which  her  heart  only  too  well  re- 
sponded 1  He  saw  this — he  knew  it ;  and  that  knowl- 
edge made  his  conduct  only  the  more  culpable. 

As  she  thus  reasoned  with  herself,  Elmore's  char- 
scoter  lost  caste  in  her  estimation,  for  she  felt  that 
if  she  broke  her  word,  she  would  be  acting  dishon- 
orable— she  would  be  a  fallen  woman — &llen  into 
the  shame  which  he  had  opened  out  before  her; 
and  Nina  shuddered  as  she  thought  And  oh  I  what 
can  be  more  dreadful  than  woman's  fiUsehood. 
pui«,  bright  and  true  in  nature  as  she  is  beautiful 
in  form  woman  stands  between  man  and  the  angels 
a  higher  because  a  purer  being.  Like  to  angels  in 
the  spirit,  she  has,  besides,  the  lesser  beaaties  of 


the  flesh,  which  please  the  grosser  sense  of  man, 
and  make  him  turn  to  her  when  he  would  scoff  al 
them;  and  when  one  of  these  bright  spirits  leave 
the  light  of  truth,  and  &lls  into  the  sin  of  fidsenesi 
or  dishonor,  it  seems  as  though  a  saored  star  went 
out  which  shone  before,  and  left  some  little  world 
in  dreary  darkness. 

Ninar  dearly  loved  Tom  Elmore  before  he  began 
to  speak  so  plainly  of  the  passion  to  which  he  had 
no  right  ever  to  give  expression.  But  now  that  he 
had  done  so,  Nina  knew  him  as  imworthy  of  her 
confidence  as  he  was  of  Charies',  and  she  felt  sorry 
that  her  belief  in  his  excellence  had  been  so  sud- 
denly and  so  rudely  dispelled,  like  a  morning  dream 
of  Heaven.  * 

The  next  morning  Nina  rose  late,  for  she  felt 
unwell,  and,  having  taken  break&st  in  her  room, 
went  down  to  the  parlor  and  found  Tom  there. 
She  did  not  guess  what  he  come  for,  because  she 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  signs  which  belong 
to  these  oooasions.  But  I  do.  When  you  see  a 
gentleman,  sitting  alone  in  a  room,  carefully 
dressed,  and  lounging  so  as  to  put  creases  into  his 
waistcoat,  which  would  look  untidy,  but  sitting 
studiedly  upright,  with  a  pale  &ce— except  on  the 
cheek,  where  excitement  places  little  spots  of  crim* 
son — and  when  you  moreover  observe  this  young 
gentleman  twiddling  his  gloves  about,  and  troubled 
with  nervous  twitchings  of  his  upper  lip,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  about  to  **  propose,"  and  nothing 
less.  Nina,  however,  as  I  have  said  knew  nothing 
of  all  this. 

She  spoke  coldly  to  Tom  as  she  entered  the  room 
and  seated  hersdf  on  a  couch  at  the  other  end. 
But  when  Tom  came  and  sot  by  her,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his  and  spoke  to  her  so  kindly  and  so  affeo* 
tionately,  Nina  turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled  in 
eveiy  limb. 

**  Nina,  dearest  Nfnat"  said  Tom,  and  his  voice 
soundod  so  sweet  and  clear  that  there  was  nothing 
like  it,  Nina  thought,  in  all  the  wide  world.  "  Deaiw 
est  Ninaf  you  know,  you  must  know,  how  deariy 
and  how  fondly  I  love  you.  Meek  and  modest  as 
you  are,  you  must  feel  your  superiority  over  all 
other  nuudens  and  you  cannot  therefore  wonder  if 
my  heart,  my  whole  sense  andbeing  bow  before  your 
charms — nay,  -not  so  much  your  beauty,  dear,  as 
before  your  goodness  and  sweet,  amiable  disposi- 
tion,— and  own  you  for  their  mistress.  Till  I  came 
here,  dear  Nina,  I  knew  no  love,  though  I  had 
tried  to  love  before:  and  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  not  only  loved,  but  have  worshipped  you.  In 
the  fond  dreams  of  my  calm  boyhood,  when  I  fan- 
cied what  my  wife  would  be,  when  I  should  grow 
to  have  one  imagination  never  pictun^  such  an  one 
as  you.  Perfection  thrice  perfected,  goodness  made 
beet  and  purity  most  pore,  are  yours,  and  yours 
alone.  And  if,  dear  Nina,  if  I  dare  aspire  to  so 
much  worth,  if  I  presume  to  ask  of  Heaven  and  you 
a  boon,  which  must  confer  such  lustre  on  myself^ 
'tis  not,  tis  not,  indeed,  because  I  thmk  that  I  am 
worthy  of  the  timsure  which  I  crave;  tis  not  be* 
cause  I  deem  myself  quite  able  to  appreciate  iti 
value— but  I  do,  indeed,  fbel,  dear  Nina,  that  I  oaa 
keep  and  guard  it  w^  for  I  know  that  by  God^ 
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hcip  I  irill  do  aU  poor  man  can  do  to  show  the 
gnlitDda  wMefa  most  spring  out  of  so  mooh  bounty, 
lb  Mj,  dear  Nina,  that  I  wiU  give  my  whole  life 
q>  to  jour  happiness  is  to  say  little;  for  what  is  it 
to  devote  to  God's  best,  lov^iest  creature  the  few 
dtoit  dajs  which  God  bestows." 

Do  yen  soppose  he  meant  half  of  all  this?  I 
doaWfaat  M,  I  do  only  to  a  certain  extent.  All 
nea  ley  the  same  things,  in  other  language,  when 
tlwjofier. 

5ina  had  in  tnith  remained  perfectly  sQent  while 
Tcm  spoke,  bat  at  length  she  raised  her  iaoe,  to 
pfxtan  end  to  his  addresses,  when  her  eye enooon- 
tend  the  fonns  of  her  mother  and  annt,  who  had 
Btered  the  room  onobserred  by  its  exdted  oociv 
ptnti,  and  had  heard  the  greater  part  of  Tom's  very 
BDezpeoted  propoeaL 

When  Nina  looked  np,  her  mother  bad  in  some 
BMenre  reoovered  her  sniprise,  and  taking  Annt 
Stntelaoe's  arm  had  turned  to  leave  the  room— as 
Ae  did  so,  however,  the  pale,  taemUing  giri,  who, 
bote  moment  before,  seemed  about  to  sink  under 
ber  MDoCioo,  rose  at  onoe  to  self-oommand,  imme- 
dately  she  felt  that  she  must  depend  for  aid  upon 
beceelf  akme.  She  left  her  seat  upon  the  so&,  and 
ttUMiing  midway  between  Elmore  and  the  door, 
:  tailed  to  her  mother — and  her  voice  vras  as  firm 
to  as  ever  it  had  been— as  round  'and  as  fall  and 
m  DoUe  as  woman's  voice  could  be. 

"Mother,"  she  said.  "Stop,  I  pray  yon— amit, 
doooCgo— this  is  a  scene  that  will  please  you  for 
Heutnotiail  tobe  toocruel  for  us  all.  You  have 
Ittid,  you  could  not  chooee  but  hear,  what  Mr. 
Hwntts  Elmore,  Charles  Rightford's  fUend,  has 
■id  to  me  but  now.  Yon,  mother,  know  I  never 
give  eucoursgement  that  might  lead  on  to  this. 
Tod,  amit  should  know  it,  too.  though  it  may  pain 
yoQ  to  confess  as  much.  Hear  then  my  answer, 
diBlyoa  may  repeat  it  truly,  if  you  can,  when  next 
M  vrite  your  scandal  of  the  day  to  poison  ears 
Thidi  should  not  stoop  to  despicable  credence  of 
tiicee  iecret  U^s— not  even  waiting  scrutiny  upon 
^  tongue  of  rumor,  but  underhand  and  mean. 
And  you,  Mr.  Elmore,  you,  a  man  whose  powerful 
viQ  and  onhivated  mind  should  place  you  Ihr  above 
tfaa  woxst  dishonest  action,  what  can  I  say  to  youl 
What  can  I,  a  poor  weak  giri,  tell  you,  that  can  in 
ny  wise  cause  Truth  to  teach  your  mind  how  foul 
tspot  tins  act  has  painted  on  your  &me.  Trusted 
^  jour  friend,  yon  would  betmy  him;  trusted  by 
^  joa  would  sink  me  to  shame  and  sorrow  by 
■aking  me  the  partner  of  your  crime." 

^^'liile  Nina  thus  spoke,  Tom  looked  up  into  her 
^  with  a  strange  and  singular  expression,  until  at 
I  ^  he  eunk  upon  his  knees,  before  her  and  kept 
lookmg  in  her  lace  silently  but  fixedly,  like  one  m 
fttnuice— that  is,  only  so  fkr  as  perfect  stillness 
*igbt  give  him  that  appearance— for  in  his  fiioe 
^ve  was  a  look  of  light  and  triumph  which  it  was 
i^itHng  to  look  upon.   But  Nina  heeded  not 

"Too  know,"  she  said,  "  you  know  that  I  do  not 
iBvsChnles  Bightford.  Yon  know  I  eoold  not, 
yea  have  proved  that  love  can  be  bom  only  of 
*tliM««BdIh«ve  nerer  seen  him.  Yet,  I  know 
^hsiiaot  anworthy,  and  having  onoe  i^edged 


my  word  to  him,  I  am  his  eternally,  so  long  as  he 
is  worthy,  unless  by  his  own  free  release.  But  you 
thought  I  loved  you.  Yon  perhaps  tritxl  to  make 
me  love  yon  "—and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke 
— **  but  if  you  still  hold  that  dream  banish  itasmad. 
neas,  and  renouikse  the  hope.  What  may  have 
been  yesterday  is  gone;  for  esteem  is  incompatible 
with  contempt,  and  you  have  made  this  displace 
that  by  your  most  shameful  conduct." 

And  yet  Tom  did  not  look  down — and,  oh  met 
what  an  expression  on  his  faoel  There  seemed 
nou^t  but  joy  and  love  and  purest  triumph  upon 
every  feature. 

*<  Go,  then,"  said  Nina:  **go  from  me  now  and 
for  aye.  I  knew  no  passion  till  I  knew  you,  and 
passion  has  brought  with  it  sorrow  that  till  now 
was  ever  a  stranger  to  my  heart  Gro  from  me  and 
tell  Charles  Rightford,  if  you  can  dare  to  look  upon 
his  ihoe.  whether  his  betrothed  prefers  love  to  hone 
or,  happiness  before  honest  pride." 

A  tear  trickled  down  the  manly  cheek  of  Tom 
Elmore  while  Nina  spoke,  but  no  muscle  moved, 
no  li^t  went  off  the  smile  of  joy  which  curied 
arom^d  his  parted  lips.   Strange  man  I 

"Tell  him,"  she  continued,  " as  I  will  tell  him, 
aU.  Let  him  feel  how  much  I  have  deserved  his 
silence — how  much  I  have  merited  the  world's 
fidse  reports  when  it  linked  my  name  with  yours," 

Aunt  Stratelaoe  winced  very  much,  and  the 
bachelor's  button  might  be  said  to  have  fiillen  quite 
into  the  shade. 

**  Tell  him,"  said  Nina,  **how  you  found  and  how 
yon  leave  me— etill  his — his  as  much  as  ever — stiU, 
and  as  surely  the  same  Nina  Elhingham  as  yoo, 
are— 

"Charies  Rightfordl"  said  her  lover,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
showed  her  portrait  and  the  locket  with  the  dark 
hair  in,  which  she  had  sent  him,  and  twenty  other 
tokens  beside.  ''Your  Charles  Rightford.  Nina, 
dearest;  here  to  prove  the  fiJsehood  of  all  those 
who  dared  to  speak  lightly  of  the  world's  best 
ornament  *  I  sent  for  your  aunt,  intending  that 
she  should  be  present  at  this  interview  and — " 

But  Nina  could  hear  no  more— with  one  loud 
scream  she  sunk  into  his  arms  and  fainted. 

And,  ray  graciousi  what  a  piece  of  work  there 
wasi  What  with  smelling-salts  and  crying,  burnt 
feathers  and  cougmtulations,  there  never  was  such 
a  scene  any  where.  As  for  Aunt  Stratelaoe,  she 
was. off  in  a  coach  and  a  jifliy,  and  was  not  heard  of 
more' for  some  years,  when  it  was  discovered  by 
chance  that  she  was  living  with  a  maiden  cousin 
down  in  BufiSilo.  It  is  but  fidr  to  add  that  she  was 
never  inquired  for. 

That  Charles  acted  wrongly  and  with  deception, 
he  could  not  deny,  but  a  frauk  confession,  and  a 
few  airs  on  the  piano  set  him  all  to  rights  very  soon^ 
and  he  was  married  in  the  following  month. 

It  was  not  much  more  than  a  year  afterward  that 
little  Nina  Rightford  was  bop;  she  that  plays  skip 
rope  80  well,  you  know.  But  to  this  day  Mrs.  El- 
hingham prides  herself  on  the  sagacity  with  which 
she  discovered  in  the  soidisant  Tom  Elmore  a  strong 
leeemManea  to  old  Rightford. 
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BY  A  LADY. 

**  JaM'ES,  my  son,  you  are  wasting 
your  time  playing  with  thatkitton, 
when  you  ought  to  be  studying 
your  lesson.  You  will  gtst  a  bad 
mark  if  you  do  not  stndy,''  said  Hn.  Mason  to  her 
son. 

**  I  do  not  oare/'  leplied  the  boy,  as  he  continued 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  gambols  of  Spot,  his 
pretty  little  kitten. 

"  But  you  ought  to  care,  my  dear/'  rqjoined  his 
mother,  with  a  sigh.  You  will  grow  up  an  igno- 
rant, good-foc^nothing  man,  if  you  do  not  make 
good  use  of  your  opportunities  * 

I  do  not  care,"  said  James,  as  he  raced  into  the 
garden  after  his  amusing  playmate. 

'  I  do  not  care '  will  be  the  ruin  of  that  child,'' 
said  Mrs.  Mason  to  hereelf.  "  I  must  teach  him  a 
lesson  that  he  will  not  easily  foiget." 

Guided  by  this  purpose,  she  made  no  provision 
Ibr  dinner.  When  one  o'clock  arrived,  her  idle 
boy  rushed  into  the  house,  as  usual,  shouting, 
"Mother,  I  want  my  dinner  I" 

**1  do  not  care,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  calmly, 
working  on  with  her  needle,  without  looking  up. 
I  am  very  hungry,  mother,"  rejoined  the  boj. 

**  I  do  not  care,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mason. 

James  was  pusslod.  His  mother  had  never  so 
treated  kim  before.  Her  words  were  strange  words 
for  her  to  use,  and  her  manner  was  so  cold  that  he 
could  not  imderstand  what  it  all  meant.  He  was 
silent  awhile;  and  then  he  spoke  again.  **  Mother, 
I  want  something  to  eat." 

**  I  do  not  care,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

**  But  school-hour  will  be  here  shortly,  mother, 
and  I  shall  starve  if  I  do  not  get  some  dinner," 
urged  James. 

"  I  do  not  care." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  boy  to  endure.  He 
burst  into  tears.  His  mother,  seeing  him  fidrly 
subdued,  laid  down  her  work,  and  calling  him  to 
her  side,  stroked  his  hair  very  gently,  and  said, 
**  My  dear  son,  I  want  to  make  you  feel  the  folly 
and  sin  of  the  habit  you  have  of  saying  *I  no  not 
earo.'  Suppose  I  did  not  ^really  care  for  you,  what 
would  you  do  for  dinner,  for  clothing,  for  a  nice 
home,  for  education?  You  now  see  that  I  must 
either  care  for  yon,  or  you  must  suffer  very  seri- 
ously. And  if  you  must  suffer  through  my  lack  of 
care  for  you,  do  you  not  think  you  will  also  suffer 
if  you  do  not  care  i^r  yourself  ?  And  do  you  not 
tee  that  I  must  suffer,  too,  if  yon  do  not  care  for 
my  wishes?  I  hope,  therefore,  jou  will  cease  say- 
ing *  I  do  not  care,'  and  learn  to  be  a  thoui^btftd 


boy,  caring  for  my  wishes  and  your  own  dutisi^'' 
James  had  never  looked  on  his  evil  habit  in  this 
light  before.  He  promised  to  do  belter,  and,  after 
receiving  a  piece  of  meat-pie,  went  off  to  school  a 
wiser,  if  not  a  better,  boy. 


EBBP  TOUB  TBMFBR. 

"  I  never  can  keep  anything,"  cried  Emma,  al- 
most stamping  with  vexation.  "  Somebody  always 
takes  my  things  away,  and  loses  them."  (She  had 
mislaid  some  of  her  sewing  implements.) 

"  There  h  one  tiling,"  remarked  mamma,  "  that 
I  think  you  might  keep  if  you  would  tiy." 

« I  should  like  to  keep  even  one  thing,"  answered 


**  Well,  then,  my  dear,"  resumed  mamma, "  keep 
your  temper;  ii  you  will  only  do  that,  perhaps, 
you  would  find  it  easy  to  keep  etiier  things.  I 
dare  say,  now,  if  you  had  employed  your  time  in 
searching  for  the  miwring  articles,  you  might  have 
found  them  before  this  time;  but  tou  have  not  eveu 
looked  for  them.  You  have  only  got  into  a  pas- 
sion— a  bad  way  of  spending  time— and  yon  have 
accused  somebody,  very  unjustiy,  too,  of  taking 
away  yoor  things  and  losing  theoL  Keepyonr 
temper,  my  dear;  when  you  have  mislaid  any  arti- 
cle, keep  cool,  and  search  for  it.  Yon  had  better 
keep  your  temper,  if  you  lose  all  the  litde  properly 
you  possess;  getting  into  a  passion  never  brings 
anything  to  light  except  a  distorted  fisuse;  and,  by 
losing  your  temper,  you  become  guilty  of  two  sins, 
Vhen  you  get  into  a  passion,  and  aconae  somebody 
of  being  the  cause.  So,  my  dear,  I  repeat,  *  keep 
your  temper.' " 

Emma  subdued  her  ill-humor,  searched  for  the 
articles  she  had  lost,  and  found  them  in  her  own 
work-bag. 

"Why,  mammal"  she  exclaimed,  "here  they 
are;  I  might  have  been  sewing  all  this  time  if  I 
had  kept  my  temper." 


ROBERT'S  SILVER  RiLBL 

A  beautiful  little  boy,  five  years  okl,  iHio  had 
never  attended  a  public  school,  but  could  read  pret- 
ty well,  was  sent  with  a  litde  associate  to  the  pri- 
maxy  department  ia  the  academy.  After  a  few 
days  had  passed  at  school,  the  two  little  boys  called 
to  see  a  lady,  who  inquired  of  them  how  they  liked 
their  schooL   With  his  usual  gravity  Robert  said: 

**  I  don't  like  at  it  all." 

"  Why?"  said  the  lady,  with  surprise. 

**  Because,"  he  replied,  "  one  of  the  boys  pot 
some  ink  on  my  pants." 

"That  was  very  wrong.  And  what  did  yon  do 
to  the  boy?'* 

"  I  put  some  ink  on  his  pants,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  Robert,  do  you  think  that  was  right?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  for  it  says  in  my  reader,  *  Whatso- 
ever men  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' " 

Robert  made  a  great  omission,  and  changed  tho 
meaning  of  the  golden  rule  altogether,  by  leaving 
out  a  very  few  worde  It  made  what  some  call  "a 
silver  rule."  But  such  a  rule  will  not  answer  for 
this  sinful  world.  The  world  would  never  be  aoy 
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better  to  follow  it*  It  would  prodnoe  hatred,  wiath, 
firife,  TBriazioe,  sedition  and  murder.  What  a 
warid  that  would  be.  Jost  snoh  a  world  as  'v^now 
lire  in,  to  fiir  as  it  is  inflnenoed  by  this  selfish  role. 

fiat  the  golden  role,  jost  as  the  Saviour  gave  it 
to  his  disdplesy  will  produce  love,  joy,  peace,  Ibng- 
sofieiing,  gentieneas,  xneelmess,  and  goodness. 
Wfast  a  delightful  worid  this  would  be;  and  it  will 
be  such  when  all  shall  be  infiuenced  by  the  spirit 
of  tiitt  Ueased  rule,  and  love  as  brethren. 

Left  us  adopt  and  practice  this  rule,  dear  children. 
It  will  do  much  for  our  good  and  the  good  of  oth> 
OS,  and  honor  Him  who  gave  it  to  man. 

And  let  us  always  repeat  the  Scriptures  oorrect- 
ij.  They  are  never  improved  by  any  change,  ee> 
pecaBy  the  golden  rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  woul 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. 
MaaviL  12. 


EVENING  HYMN  FOB  A  GOOD  BOY. 
How  sweet  to  lay  my  weary  head 
[        Upon  my  quiet  little  bed. 
I        And  feel  asj^urcil  that  nil  day  long 
'        1  have  not  knowins^ly  done  wrong. 

How  sweet  to  hear  my  mother  say, 
•Ton  hare  been  very  gowl  to-«lay  I" 
,       How  sweet  to  see  my  father's  joy. 

When  he  can  say,  *•  My  dear  ;:ood  boy  I** 

How  sweet  it  is  my  thought  to  send 
To  many  a  dear  beloved  friend ; 
And  think  if  thoy  niy  heart  could  see, 
.        How  ver}-  happy  they  would  be. 

I        How  sweet  to  think  that  He  who  loves 
Made  all  the  shining  worlds  above ; 

'        My  pure  and  happy  heart  can  see. 
He  loTes  a  little  boy  like  me. 

THS  DELIGHTBD  MOTHEB. 

A  mother,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  her 
fihiWren,  before  they  retired  at  night,  what  they 
kad  done  to  make  others  happy,  found  her  young 
twin  daughter  silent.  One  spoke  modestly  of 
deeds  and  dispositions  fonndod  on  the  golden  rule: 
"Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
»to  yon,"  Still  these  little  bright  luces  were 
bowed  in  silence.  The  question  was  again  re- 
puted. 

•*I«Bi  remember  nothing  good  all  this  day,  dear 
nwther;  only  one  of  my  schoolmates  vrns  happy 
beeaoBe  die  had  gained  the  head  of  the  class,  nnd  I 
on  her  and  ran  to  kiss  her;  so  she  said  I 
^  good.   This  is  all,  dear  mother." 
The  other  spoke  still  more  timidly. 
"A  little  girl  who  sat  with  me  on  the  beuch  at 
«iwol  had  lost  a  little  brother.    I  saw  thut,  while 
"te  studied  her  lesson,  she  hid  her  fece  in  her  book 
wept.   I  felt  sorry,  and  laid  my  face  on  the 
I    «««  book  and  wept  with  her.   I'hen  she  lookod 
j       and  'w-as  comforted;  and  put  her  arms  ai-onnd 
I    >7  aeck ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  she  said  I  had 
I    'Jone  her  good." 

I  •*Now  children,"  asked  a  school-inspector,  "who 
i    's'waH  men?"   A  little  girl  about  four  years  old, 

^  evidently  not  up  in  the  catechism,  answered 
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THB  BRAVS  BOT. 

Two  boys  were  one  day  on  their  way  from 
school,  and  as  they  were  passing  a  cornfield  in 
which  there  were  some  pluni  trees  full  of  fine  ripe 
fruit,  Henry  aaid  to  Thomas: 

"Let  us  jump  over  and  get  some  plums.  No- 
body will  see  us,  and  we  will  scud  along  through 
the  tall  com,  and  come  out  safe  on  the  other  side." 

Thomas  said: 

"  It  is  wrong.  I  do  no  not  like  to  try  it  I 
would  mther  not  have  the  plums  than  steal  them, 
and  I  will  run  along  before." 

"You  are  a  coward,"  said  Heniy.  "I always 
knew  you  were  a  coward,  and  if  you  don't  wont 
any  plums  you  may  go  without  them;  but  I  shall 
have  some  very  quick." 

Just  as  Henry  was  climbing  the  fence,  the  owner 
of  the  field  rose  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  walL 

Heniy  jumped  back  and  ran  ofi'as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

Thomas  had  no  reason  to  be  afmidi 

So  the  owner  of  the  field,  who  had  heard  the 
conversation  between  the  boys,  then  asked  Thomas 
to  step  over  and  help  himself  to  as  many  plums  as 
he  wished. 

The  boy  was  pleased  with  the  invitation,  and 
was  not  slow  in  filling  his  pockets  with  the  ripe 
fruit 

Which  of  these  boys  was  brave;  the  one  who 
called  the  other  a  coward,  but  ran  away  himself,  or 
the  one  who  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  steal  and 
stood  his  ground  ? 


A  WORD  TO  lilTTLB  OIRIiS. 

"Who  is  lovely  ?  It  is  the  girl  who  drops  sweet 
words,  kind  remarks,  and  pleasant  smiles  as  she 
passes  along;  who  has  a  kind  woiti  for  eveiy  boy 
or  girl  slie  meets  in  trouble,  and  a  kind  liand  to 
help  her  conipimions  out  of  diflicidty;  she  never 
scolds,  never  contends,  and  never  teases  her  moth- 
er, nor  seeks  in  any  way  to  diminish,  but  always  to 
increase  her  happiness.  Would  it  not  please  you 
to  pick  up  a  string  of  ]:>enrls,  drops  of  gold,  dia- 
monds, or  precious  stones,  as  you  pass  along  the 
street  ?  But  these  are  the  precious  stones  that 
can  never  be  lost  Kxtoud  a  friendly  hand  to  the 
Inendless.  Smile  on  the  sad  and  dejected.  Sym- 
pathize with  those  in  ti-ouble.  Strive  every  where 
to  difiuse  awund  you  sunshine  and  joy.  If  you  do 
this,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  beloved. 


PREACHING  FOR  SOULS. 

A  Methodist  minister  wliolived  on  a  small  salary 
wtw  greatly  troubled  at  one  time  to  get  hia  quar" 
terly  installment.  He  had  called  a  number  of 
times,  but  etich  time  he  Imd  been  put  oil'  with  some 
excuse.  At  last  he  went  to  hu*  stewaixl  and  told 
him  he  must  have  his  money,  for  his  fiunily  must 
have  the  necessaries  of  life.  "  Money!"  replied  (he 
steward,  *' you  preach  for  money;  I  thought  yon 
preiwhed  foi' the  gootl  of  souls !"  Souls  I"  replied 
the  minister.  "  I  can't  eat  souls,  and  if  I  ooujd,  it 
would  take  a  thousand  souls  like  yours  to  make  a 
decent  meal." 
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EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

MONBYMOON, 

The  first  month  after  marriage  of  a  man  ^ho 
marries  for  money,  should  not  be  called  the  Honey- 
moon, but  by  rights,  the  Moneymoon.  It  is  during 
those  four  weeks  that  he  begins  to  realize  what 
must  be  his  position.  He  finds  his  "better  half " 
intends  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  to  treat  him 
just  as  though  he  were  flunkey  and  inferior.  Of 
the  so-called  "  happy  couple  ^'  he  discovers  that  she 
views  him  as  by  £eu:  the  lesser  moiety-.  Her  happi- 
ness must  always  be  the  first  consideration  with 
him,  and  till  her  wishes  be  attended  to,  It  will  be  no 
use  for  him  to  think  about  his  own.  To  wait  on 
her  must  be  the  business  of  his  life,  and  though  he 
do  that  "  business  fiist,''  he  finds  she  will  allow  him 
little  "  pleasure  afterwards."  With  dragon-like 
sharp  sightednoes  she  will  watch  his  every  move- 
ment, and  keep  an  eye  upon  his  outgoings  as  well 
aj  his  incomings.  Her  wants  must  be  satisfied 
without  regard  to  his,  and  if  she  think  of  his  at  all 
it  will  be  only  to  prohibit  thera.  She  will  cut  him 
off  his  club,  his  claret,  and  cigars,  and  make  him 
live  on  toast  and  water  to  reduce  him  to  submission. 
If  be  venture  to  remonstrate  he  will  but  put  her  on 
her  mettle,  and  have  her  gold  flung  in  his  teeth, 
which  will  ellectually  silence  him.  It  is  of  little 
use  his  threatening  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  for  she 
knows  well  enough  that  her  money  is  tied  up  to  her, 
and  that  tliere's  no  law  as  yet  in  this  unhappy  land 
by  which  a  husband  may  prefer  a  claim  for  separate 
maintenimce. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  the  man  who  weds  for 
money  finds  not  in  the  Moneymoon.  The  fancied 
swoetB  of  married  life  turn  acid  on  his  stomach,  and, 
in  nine  cases  in  ten,  quite  sour  him  for  life.  Before 
tlie  end  of  the  first  week  the  Honeymoon  has  set, 
and  the  Moneymoon  has  risen  and  shed  its  Infid 
light  on  him.  It  !s  by  that  he  first  sees  that  he  is 
mated  to  a  money  bag,  which,  wherever  he  may  go, 
he  will  find  a  constant  clog  to  him.  And  what 
makes  his  burden  still  heavier  to  bear  is,  that  no- 
body  will  give  him  tlie  least  sympathy  to  lighten  it 
If  he  ever  venture  to  complain  of  his  hard  trial,  the 
universal  voi-dict  is,  "  It  serves  him  right!" 

FE3IALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Wo  think  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the 
love  of  two  beautiful  women,  who  are  not  envious 
of  each  other's  charms.  How  delightfully  they  im- 
l>art  to  each  other  the  pattern  of  a  cap,  or  fiounce, 
or  fiill.  How  charmingly  they  entrust  some  slight, 
tender  seci-ot  about  tinting  a  flower,  or  netting  a 
purse.  Now  one  leans  over  the  other  and  guides 
her  inexperienced  hand,  as  it  moves  in  the  myste 
ries  of  some  novel  work,  and  then  the  other  looks 
np  with  an  eye  beaming  with  devotion;  then  again 


the  first  leans  down  a  little  lower,  and  gently  press- 
es her  aromatic  Hps  upon  her  friend's  polished 
forehe^^  These  are  sights  which  we  quiet  men, 
who,  like  small  Jack  Homer,"  know  where  to 
take  up  a.  safe  position,  occasionally  enjoy,  bat 
which  your  noisy  fellows,  who  think  that  women 
never  want  to  be  alone — a  sad  mistake — and  conse- 
quently must  be  always  breaking  or  stringing  a 
guitar,  or  cutting  a  pencil,  or  splitting  a  crowquill, 
or  overfcuming  tbe  gold  ink,  or  scribbling  over  a 
pattern,  sn  doing  any  other  of  the  thousand  acta  of 
mischief,  *^  debarred  firom. 

APPAREL. 

Modesty  in  dress  ought  ever  to  be  regarded ;  there 
is  a  medium,  «n  observable  difference  between  an 
affected  singularity  and  fiushionable  conformity.  It 
is  also  true,  xhai  Jlfltorent  situations  in  life  authorize 
a  different  style  of  apparel;  but  in  eveiy  nmk  tlie 
Christian  rule  is — Let  your  moderation  bo  known 
unto  all  men.  The  best  general  direction  as  to 
dress  is,  probably  this,  dress  so  as  not  to  be  observ- 
ed whether  you  are  fond  of  dress  or  not  This  con- 
cise and  excellent  rule  will  preserve  modesty  and 
propriety  in  dress,  and  will  prevent  that  vanity  and 
ridiculous  attention  to  ornament  and  fashion,  which 
the  love  of  dress  and  the  pride  of  the  human  heart 
oooaaion.     

THE  OL.D  YKAR  IS  OONE. 
The  old  year  is  gone— the  new  one  is  upon  us. 
It  comes  with  its  cares,  as  well  as  ysnxh  its  good 
cheer.   Make  the  most  of  it  notr.   it  is  the  only 
time  we  can  count  on.   Well  begun  is  half  well 
done.   Then  start  fair— that's  the  first  point^-and 
keep  on  the  right  track.   Don't  sit  and  dream  of 
what  is  to  be  done  the  next  week  or  next  year. 
"  Life  is  real."   It  is  not  made  of  dreams,  but  of  ac- 
tion.  It  is  eneigy  or  vital  power  that  gives  men  | 
success  in  life.   Now,  then,  make  up  your  mind  | 
and  set  your  foot  down  to  be  something,  and  to  do 
something  more  this  year  than  «ver. 


WEAl/TH. 

Excessive  wealth  is  neither  glory  nor  happiness. 
Hie  cold  and  sordid  wretch  who  thinks  only  of  him- 
self—-who  draws  his  head  within  his  shell,  and  puts 
it  out  only  for  the  purpose  of  lucre  and  ostentation 
— ^who  looks  upon  his  fellow  creatures  not  only 
without  sympathy,  but  with  arrogance  and  inso- 
lence, as  if  they  were  mode  to  be  his  vassals,  and 
he  was  made  their  lord— -as  if  they  were  made  for 
no  other  purpose  than  for  his  a^randizement. 
Such  a  man  may  be  rich;  but  trust  ns,  he  can  never 
be  liappy,  nor  virtuous  nor  great. 

Why  Lovers  look  Foolisii.— A  man  in  love 
is  a  man  who  wishes  to  bo  more  arniuble  and  agree- 
able than  he  can  be;  and  this  is  the  imson  why  al- 
most all  men  in  love  appear  ridiculous. 


The  way  to  be  accounted  learned  is  not  to  know 
everything,  but  to  be  able  to  marshal  up  what  you 
do  know,  be  it  much  or  little,  and  tell  it  if  oocasioa 
requires. 
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B  cost  a  Hereford  man  forty  dollars  to  kick  a 
bwver.    Cheap  enough. 


Spoon  says:  the  best  capital  to  begin  life  with  is 
a  capital  wife. 

Toadesmen  often  lose  their  cnstom  as  sportsmen 
do  ^ttOT  fingers, — by  high  chaiiges. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  glasses  are 
worn  under  or  over  the  noeo. 

When  was  Ruth  very  rude  to  BoaE?  When  she 
imlled  his  ears  and  trod  on  his  com. 

Jf  a  bear  were  to  go  into  a  linen  draper's  shop, 
what  wonld  he  want?   He  would  want  muzzlin. 


On  a  lence  in  Berkshire  is  painted  in  glaring  cap- 
Hals,  '•Use  Dr.  Prior's  Cough  Balaam,"  and  just  be- 
low, "  Buy  your  gravestones  in  Pittifleld." 

Ibe  Fittsfield  Eagle  learns  that  a  company  is 
toon  to  be  formed  in  North  Adams,  for  the  Dnmu> 
fieture  of  waterfiedls  out  of  hog's  bristles  an«t  rat- 
tub. 


*'It  is  well  to  leave  something  for  those  who 
oome  after  us,''  as  the  gentleman  said  who  threw  a 
fasrrel  in  the  way  of  a  constable  who  was  nbnaiTig 
him. 

The  Illinois  fat  girl,  weighing  six  hundred  pounds, 
hid  been  bound  over  for  stealing  a  small  sum  of 
money.  The  amount  of  cord  required  to  bind  her 
orer  with  is  not  stated. 

The  man,  who,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
ingar,  attempted  to  sweeten  his  coffee  with  his 
wife's  smiles,  has  concluded  to  fall  back  on  the 
"granulated  juice  of  the  cane." 

Water&ris  are  prohibited  by  the  English  game 
laws  imiiei  tiie  following  clause: 

Netting  the  hare  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and 
ziiq>riKmment."    Put  him  out. 

**  Well,  Bridget,  if  I  engage  you  I  shall  want  you 
to  stay  at  home  whenever  I  shall  wish  to  go  out." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  have  no  objictions  providin  yon 
do  the  same  when  I  wish  to  go  out" 

A  lover,  vainly  trying  to  explain  some  scientific 
Qwory  to  his  finr  one,  said — 

'*The  question  is  difHcult,  and  I  don't  see  what  I 
QUI  do  to  make  it  clear." 

"Soppose  yon  pop  it,"  whispered  the  blushing 


*']bi^  a  doHar  too  much  for  two  hours'  work  saw- 
isK  a  load  of  wood?"  queried  an  employer. 
**arii,^  replied  &e  EUiiopian,    I  charge  fifty 


cents  for  the  sawing  and  fifty  cents  more  for  ihi^ 

know  how.'* 

An  ingenious  Kentuckian  haa  invented  a  wheel- 
barrow in  which  a  man  can  trundle  himself  home 
at  night  if  necessary  without  troubling  his  fHenda, 


A  Soranton  paper,  in  giving  an  account  of  a 
shooting  affray,  says  the  wounded  man  is  expected 
to  recover,  as  the  pistol  ball  lodged  in  his  dinner 
pail. 


A  worthy  man  was  hesitating  whether  he  should 
marry  a  woman  pious  but  cross  grained,  or  another 
who  was  amiable  but  not  specially  religious,  asked 
his  pastor's  advice  upon  the  subject.  He  advised 
him  to  take  the  one  he  loved,  remarking: 

"  John,  the  gmce  of  God  can  live  where  you  and 
I  can't" 


A  writer  in  the  Califomian  delivers  a  Sunday 
school  address,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  an 
example:  "  You  boys  ought  to'be  kind  to  your  little 
sisters.  I  once  knew  a  bad  boy  who  struck  his  lit- 
tle ^ister  a  blow  over  the  eye.  Although  she  didn't 
fade  and  die  in  the  early  summer  time,  when  the 
June  roses  were  blowing,  .with  the  sweet  words  of 
forgiveness  on  her  pallid  lips,  she  rose  up  and  hit 
him  over  the  head  with  a  rolling-pin,  so  that  he 
couldnt  go  to  Sunday  school  for  more  than  a 
month  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  put  his  best 
hat  on." 


SANDS  OF  GOLD. 

Those  who  find  it  hard  to  be  pleased,  find  it  hard- 
er to  please. 

Time  is  short — and  if  your  cross  is  heavy,  you 
have  not  far  to  carry  it. 

Do  not  speak  of  anything  which  you  would  not 
like  to  have  reponVnl  to-morrow. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  acconipimied  by 
noble  thoughts. 

"  It  is  wise  and  well  to  look  on  the  cloud  of  sor- 
row as  though  we  expected  it  to  tiun  into  a  rain- 
bow. 

The  mind  is  like  the  body  in  its  habit»— exeroise 
can  strengthen,  as  neglect  and  indolence  can  weak- 
en it;  they  are  both  improved  by  discipline,  both 
ruined  by  neglect 

The  violet  that  grows  k)w,  and  bathes  itself  with 
its  own.  tears,  of  all  flowers,  is  the  most  frogmnt 
The  grace  of  hmmlity  yields  the  sweetest  perfume. 
"  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  he:irt?' 

There  is  notliing  which  contiibutee  more  to  the 
sweetness  of  life,  than  friendship;  there  is  nothing 
which  disturbs  our  repose  more  than  friends,  if  we 
have  not  the  discernment  to  choose  them  well. 

There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to  attain.  It  is 
subject  to  no  disappointments,  since  he  that  pexse- 
veree  makes  every  difficulty  an  advancement,  and 
every  contest  a  victory— and  this  is  the  pureuit  of 
virtue. 
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LIFT  ALONl. 

Two  people  lire  in  an  humble  room,  and  their 
clot^ies  are  poor,  bat  clean  and  neat  Oar  artist 
has  visited  them,  and  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his 
visit  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  picture  which  explains 
itself.  The  twain  are  orphans;  but  still  life  has  n 
bright  side  for  them;  oilen  they  see  a  silver  lining 
on  the  clouds  that  hover  over  them,  and  the  san- 
light  of  love  shines  in  their  hearts.  Tis  well  for 
the  little  giri  that  her  brother  is  left  to  protect  her, 
for,  without  his  strong  arms,  the  cold  world  would 
be  dark,  indeed,  for  the  orphan.  But  he  can  work. 
Strong  in  limb,  and  endowed  with  the  mental  atti-i- 
butes  of  manhood,  he  is  rising,  and  no  doubt  is  liv- 
ing to  obey  the  last  words  of  his  mother:  Bring 
Maiy  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  tlie 
Lord.''  Look  at  the  &oes  in  the  picture,  gentle 
reader.  How  beautiful!  not  a  mark  of  defUeinont 
there — all  pure,  loving,  good.  Lonely,  no  doubt, 
the  long  hours  feel  to  them — lonely,  indeed,  do  they 
/eel  to  some  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  plenty ;  but 
love  lightens  labor,  and  they  work  for  each  other — 
he  away  in  the  shop,  she  at  home  with  the  needle. 
They  have  loved  each  other  long,  their  love  first 

 *•  Came  as  the  early  dew 

Comes  unto  drooping  flowers; 
Dropping  its  drat  sweet  ttesbness  on 

Their  life's  dull  lowly 'hours; 
As  each  pale  blossom  lilts  its  head, 
Bevived  with  blessings  nightly  shed. 

By  summer  breeze  and  dew,— 
Oh  I  thus  their  spirits  rise  beneath 
Love's  gentle  dews  and  living  breath. 
To  dnnk  of  life  anew  I 


A  Cleveland  bridegroom  gave  the  six  brides- 
maids who  ofiSciated  at  his  wedding  gold  lockets 
set  with  diamonds  and  engraved  with  monograms. 
Such  men  are  not  married  every  day. 


An  Exquisite  Chrome  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  will  be  given  to 
every  subscriber  to  the  Monthlt  Compakion  for 
1874,  whether  in  a  olub  or  nngle,  is  now  ready. 

Its  title  is 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  mora 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  scene  of  contentment  at  home:  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle giri's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  soene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  haagis 
a  petcanaxy  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  bean- 
tiftd  flowers  stands  on  a  gQded  table.  The  faoes 
of  mother  and  child  are  vexy  beautiful,  with  m 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  oar 
labors  in  prodaoing  soch  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  wera 
to  pot  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  than  five  dol* 
Lire.  It  is  of  the  same  laige  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  *'  Christmas  Evb,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art 

The  picture  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  s^nt,  post- 
age free,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  Monthlt  Companion — only  One  Doi- 
tar  for  the  year  1874. 

The  President  of  an  Iowa  college  teaches  the 
students  the  manly  art  llie  elections  will  necea- 
.sitate  his  adopting  the  womanl}'  one  also. 


CUAKAD£. 

Says  William  one  day  to  Laura  mv  wife, 

•  11  you  (ion't  «lo  my  flret^  Vm  sure  thereMl  be  strife." 

KiU  nhe  only  replied  in  the  sense  I  lind 

Kxi<ivs»(Mt  by  my  second  and  third  combined. 

*^»»  Wil  linm  couU'l  only  expect,  I  should  say, 

My  whole  to  become  at  no  distant  day. 

ANSWKK  IN  OUK  NEXT. 

ILLQSTBATED  BEBUS. 


Annom'  to  Uut  morM's  Bebut— Forgive  and 

rorget  (forge-t)* 
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THE  FREAK  OP  FORTUNE. 

A  STORY  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES. 

BT  FSOF.  H.  WATSON  ROSEWBLL 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  RESCUE. 

HE  shades  of  night  were  (klling  over  a  lovely 
Virginia  landscape,  as  a  young  nian  in  plain, 
travel  stained  garments,  trudged  along  a  path 
hordered  on  Uie  one  side  by  the  Potomnc,  and  on 
4 


the  other  by  forests  belonging  to  the  vast  estates  of 
some  of  the  aristocratic  families  that  had  settled  on 
the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  built  themselves 
snmptnous  homes  there.  The  year  was  one  of  the 
most  intensely  exciting,  near  the  close  of  our  Rev- , 
olutionary  struggle. 

**  I  fear  I  must  make  my  bed  beneath  one  of  the 
forest  trees,  to-night,"  the  traveller  mminured,  as 
he  paused  a  moment  to  cast  a  look  about  him  in  a 
bewildered  way.  "  I  shall  require  all  my  caution 
here,  for,  if  I  may  rely  upon  the  information  I 
have,  I  am  approaching  a  royalist  neighborhood." 
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**Hai"  he  added  a  few  minates  alter,  as  he 
reached  a  place  m  the  lonely  road  that  seemed  to 
deeply  attract  his  attention,  "  here  are  marks  of 
horses  hoo&  breaking  off  into  the  forest  Now,  I'd 
wager  a  pretty  sum  these  animals  each  bore  a 
British  dragoon  upon  his  back  for  no  colonist 
smith  ever  foiged  such  a  shoe.  Who  knows  but 
these  tracks  may  lead  me  to  a  rendezvous  of  the 
enemy.  Here  may  be  a  rare  chance  to  secure  the 
information  that  I  seek  about  the  enemy's  strength, 
and  movements  in  this  neighborhood,  so  I'll  fol- 
low." 

Saying  this  much,  he  at  once  unhesitatingly  turn- ' 
ed  off  into  the  forest  and  followed  the  tracks  plain- 
ly cut  by  the  heavy  shod  hoofs  into  the  rich  sward. 
But  though  his  moyements  were  decisive,  they  were 
cautious,  revealing  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  one 
fttmilmr  with  forest  life.  He  had  penetrated  the 
leafy  thicket  quite  a  distance,  and  began  to  realize 
from  the  patches  of  light  showing  through  the  vista 
beyond  that  he  was  approaching  a  clearing,  when 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  in  close  proximity  to  him, 
startled  him.  Dropping  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
he  crept  to  the  slielt^r  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  over  its 
prostrate  trunk  he  cautiously  peered  ahead  in  the 
direction  that  the  noise  had  come  from. 

**  Three  cavalry  steeds  saddled  and  bridled,"  he 
muttered.  They  have  not  been  in  their  present 
shelter  long,  else  the  sward  would  have  been  beaten 
down  more.  Their  ridera  are  off,  probably  on  a 
foraging  expedition  to  the  storehouse  or  larder  of 
some  settler's  home.  I  think  I  shall  treat  them  to 
a  surpiise  they  are  not  counting  ui>on,  on  their 
letum,  and  our  cause  is  in  need  of  good  aninuds, 
too."  ^ 

While  he  spoke,  he  had  sprang  over  tlie  fallen 
trunk  and  hastened  to  the  picketed  steeds.  Dex- 
trously  slipping  the  fastenings  that  held  them,  he 
sprang  into  the  nearest  saddle,  and  leading  the  oth- 
er animals  spurred  on  among  the  trees  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road. 

He  had  not  gained  many  rods,  until,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  drew  rein  and  turned  a  wistful, 
half  regretful  look  back. 

"  It  is,  too  bad,"  he  said,  '*  to  leave  those  British- 
ers without  giving  them  a  worse  scare  than  the  loss 
of  their  horses.  It  is  so  many  days  since  I  have 
had  a  brush  with  the  enemy  that  I  yearn  for  a  little 
excitement,  besides  the  odds  against  me  is  so  shght 
— only  three  to  one  that  I  will  scarcely  encounter 
any  risk." 

Spurring  to  a  denser  port  of  the  leafy  shade  near 
him,  he  hastily  dismounted,  secured  the  animH^a  to 
the  branches  of  some  of  the  shrubbery,  and  drawing 
a  pair  of  pistols  that  he  beheld  peering  out  from  the 
holsters  of  one  of  the  saddles,  he  hastened  back  in 
the  direction  that  he  had  just  come  with  the  horses. 
He  could  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  dragoons  lead- 
ing on  through  the  forest  towards  the  clearing,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  them,  being  satisfied 
to  ensconse  himself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  huge  tree, 
and  await  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 

He  had  waited  probably  a  half  hour,  and  was  be- 
eoming  impatient,  when  the  sound  of  voices  in  loud 
and  merry  convenation  warned  him  to  be  cautious. 


Through  the  thickening  gloom  he  could  detect  the 
swaggering  forms  of  the  dragoons  approaching,  bat 
a  few  moments  after  his  heart  almost  stood  still,  as, 
catching  some  singular  expressions  of  the  ap- 
proaching enemy,  he  peered  towards  them  again 
and  saw  that,  with  ntde  hands,  they  were  dragging 
with  them  two  female  forms,  who  were  kept  from 
cryinii;  out  by  a  handkerchief  tied  over  the  mouth 
of  each. 

*•  By  Jove  I  my  lads,"  he  heard  one  of  them,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  leader,  exclaim,  "  we  have  made 
a  rich  haul.  The  haughty.  Sir  Joshua  Arnold, 
wouldn't,  I  imagine,  be  so  staunch  an  advocate  of 
good  King  George's  cause  against  the  rebels,  if  he 
knew  what  libeities  tlio  king's  dragoons  were  taking 
with  his  lovely  dau^ter."  . .,. 

How  shall  we  divide  the  spoils?"  one  of  the 
others  exclaimed,  grumblingly. 

As  I  arranged  the  plot  for  the  capture  of  the 
beauties,  I  shall  claim  the  lion's  share,"  answered 
the  leader,  exultingly.  *'  The  mistress  shall  be  my 
property;  do  with  the  maid  as  you  please,  what 
say  you  to  that,  my  beauty!  Egad,  you  are  a  fla- 
vored woman,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself 
to  the  shrinking,  struggling  maiden  whom  he  held 
in  his  grasp. 

At  this  moment,  they  were  directly  opposite  the 
hiding  place  of  the  young  patriot 

Where — where  are  the  hones,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  dragoons,  peering  ahead.  "  ITiey  oertainly 
are  not  where  we  left  them." 

"  Ha,  some  one  has  been  here  tampering  with 
them.   Ihey  are  gone,"  cried  the  leader  in  alarm. 

Look  out  that  we  are  not  ambushed  by  patriots." 

The  young  patriot  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Tlie 
report  of  the  pistols  he  held  echoed  through  the 
forest,  while  the  lead  they  carried  found  their  mark^ 
slightly  wounding  two  of  the  dragoons,  for  their 
enemy  did  not  wish  to  injure  them  severely  or  take 
life  unnecessarily.  Dropping  the  empty  weapons 
and  drawing  his  own  pistols,  he  spmng  forward 
with  a  loud  shout,  detentfiued  at  eveiy  hazard  to 
rescue  the  two  helpless  girls  from  the  dutches  of 
their  heartless  captors.  He  expected  to  meet  re- 
sistance, he  was  prepared  for  a  fieroe  ooniliot,  but 
tlie  dragoons,  already  terror  stricken,  broke  away 
through  the  forest  in  hasty  flight  with  cries  of 
alarm. 

Astonished  at  his  easy  victory,  the  young  patriot 
burst  into  hearty  laughter,  but  catching  sight  of  the 
poor,  pinioned  girls,  who  now,  since  they  wore  re- 
leased from  the  rude  hands  of  their  captors,  had 
sank  to  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  them,  assured 
them  of  their  safety,  and  gallantly  released  them  of 
their  bandages. 

"  I  trust,"  he  said,  "  you  have  not  suffered  any 
serious  inconvenience  at  the  hands  of  your  villain- 
ous captore?" 

**  We  can  never  repay  you  for  so  bravely  rskin^f 
your  life  in  saving  us  from  a  fate  woise  than  death," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  extending  in  the  impolae 
of  her  gratitude,  both  her  hands  to  him. 

While  he  blushingly  took  them,  he  realized 
through  the  gloom  of  the  settling  night,  that  a 
sweet,  tender  face  looked  lurinto  Ws.  a  pair  of 
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tjM  that  strangely  thrilled  him,  shoue  apon  hhn  in 
deepest  gratitude. 

''Jennie,  my  maid,  and  myself,'^  she  oontinned, 
"were  iocautioiisly  rambling,  as  we  had  frequently 
done  before,  through  the  shrubbery  of  Mertylwild, 
fearing  no  molestations,  when  our  captors,  who 
teemed  aware  of  the  absence  of  my  &ther  from  hie 
estate,  qirang  upon  us.  Oh,  sir,  I  owe  you  more 
than  life,  if  I  can  repay  you  in  any  way,  name  it, 
for  you  possess  the  ererlasting  gratitude  of  my 
heart." 

Hie  speaker  he  knew  from  her  face  and  drees, 
ma  a  lady  of  refinement  and  wealth ;  he  felt  deeply 
cmbarraased  by  her  warm  words  of  thanks,  and  he 
•odd  only  murmur: 

**  I  have  only  performed  the  duty  devolving  upon 
ereiy  true  man,  when  he  encomiters  a  lady  in  dis- 
toeoB,  I  beg  yon  will  permit  me  to  see  yon  safely  to 
yoarhome. 

I  dare  not  go  back  over  the  dreadfVil  path  we 
kre  oome,''  the  lady  exclaimed,  some  of  the  old 
terror  coming  back  upon  her.  The  public  road  is 
jonder,  and  though  fhrther  around,  it  is  safer.  Let 
»  hasten  away,  I  beg  you,  or  those  villainous  men 
nay  return." 

He  lanj^iin^y  assured  her  that  the  dragoons  were 
too  badly  alarmed  to  molest  them  farther,  while  he 
gallantly  extended  lus  arm  to  her.  But  though  she 
leaned  heavily  upon  it,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  she  oould  support  herself.  He  perceived  that 
the  excitement  she  had  undergone  had  seriously  af- 
fected her  nerves,  and  this  made  him  bethink  him* 
Mlf  of  the  captured  horses.  Excusing  himself,  he 
hHtened  away,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with 
tiiem.  llie  girls  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
Uie  yninrutla  at  their  protector's  suggestion,  and  un- 
der his  guidance  they  were  soon  on  the  hi^^way 
leading  to  their  home. 

Baring  this  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles,  the  yoxmg 
patriot  kept  by  the  side  of  the  young  lady,  while 
her  maid  followed.  And  somehow,  as  they,  who 
were  strangers  but  a  few  minutes  before,  conversed 
together  wiUi  all  the  trust  and  confidence  of  old 
friends;  it  seemed  to  both  of  them  as  if  they  must 
hare  seen  each  other  before;  as  if  they  were  living 
oat  an  old  sweet  longing  of  each  of  thsir  lonely 
fives,  and  as  if  more  than  a  common  bond  of  ac- 
^puntanceehip  existed  between  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

▲  8TABTL1NQ  REPULSE. 

The  young  i>atriot,  Egbert  Locke,  was  glad  that 
his  duties  required  him  to  remain  in  the  settlement 
vfaere  the  young  lady,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of  the  British  dregooiis,  resided.  He 
was  therefore  a  frequent  caller  upon  Trixy  Arnold 
at  the  elegant  mansion  of  her  father,  on  lus  Mer- 
tylwild estate,  and  it  needed  no  unusual  degree  of 
peiception  to  perceive  that  to  this  young  lady  he 
was  a  most  welcome  visitor.  Egbert  did  not  then 
Knuw,  but  he  afterwards  learned,  how  &vored  he 
vas  during  these  days,  by  the  absence  of  Miss  Ar- 
Bold^  &ther. 

No  estate  in  the  colonies  could  boast  of  a  noUer 
■ansion,  or  more  tasteful  grounds  than  Mwtylwfld, 
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the  home  of  Sir  Joshua  Arnold.  People  viewML 
his  beautiful  gix>unds  and  roamed  over  ^em  unmo> 
lested;  occasional  notes  of  invitation  to  formal  din- 
ners, collected  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
royalists  of  the  neighborhood  in  his  spacious  draw- 
ing rooms,  to  admire  their  sumptuous  fumishingg, 
his  orderly  and  well  trained  servants,  the  nch  re- 
pasts, the  cold,  unapproachable  host  and  his  charm- 
ing vivacious  daughter,  while  the  community  felt 
and  bowed  to  the  will  of  this  man,  who  was  ever 
most  arbitrary  and  unalterable  in  his  purposes,  but 
here  their  acquaintance  with  him  terminated. 
Haughty,  dignified  and  cold,  in  his  bearing,  tyran- 
nical and  passionate  in  his  purposes,  these  attri- 
butes effectually  checked  any  near  approach  to 
fiimiliarity  by  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  left  him  a- 
riddle  in  their  estimation.  He  was  the  antociot  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Two  items  only  was  therefore  knonu  of  Sir 
Joshua  Arnold's  personal  life.  It  was  generally 
realized  that  there  was  a  sad  page  in  his  history; 
that  at  a  previous  period,  years  agone,  some  great 
loss,  or  disappointments,  or  grief,  forbidden  by  him 
to  be  mentioned,  now,  had  settled  over  his  life  and 
ever  since  preyed  upon  its  tenderness,  turning  him 
into  the  hard,  c^-nical,  pitiless  mai^  that  he  now  ap- 
peared, having  a  contempt  for  nh.  the  softer  and 
gentler  graces  of  humanity.  The  firuit  of  his  own 
hopes  and  ambitions  having  turned  into  dead  sea 
apples,  he  would  in  blind,  unjust  revenge,  have 
trampled  upon  those  of  every  other  soul. 

The  other  item  in  his  character,  was  his  frenzied 
espousal  of  the  royalist  caase  and  passionate  vin- 
dictivenees  to  everything  and  everyone  that  leaned 
towards  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  the  struggle 
with  the  mother  country.  He  carried  this  mania 
so  far  that  no  patriot  was  reaUy  BoSe  within  his 
reach,  and  to  be  indebted  to  one  of  them  for  a  ter 
vor,  would  have  been  worse  to  him  than  to  fitee 
death. 

But  though  this  feature  in  his  character  gave  his 
daughter  much  pain,  for,  with  humanity's  strange 
perseverance,  she  felt  an  incontrollable  sympathy 
fVom  the  first  with  the  patriot  side,  the  evidence  of 
which  she  carefully  guarded  fix>m  her  parent  to 
avoid  giving  him  pain,  Sir  Joshua  had  neither  fbr* 
gotten  nor  neglected  his  dntiee  to  his  motherless 
daughter.  All  that  kind  servants  and  tutors  could 
do  for  her  aided  by  him  in  caring  tor  her  and  cutli- 
vating  her  mind  was  provided,  and  as  her  fitther, 
haughty  and  unapproachable  to  others,  but  always 
gentle  and  loving  to  her,  did  not  curtail  her  liberty 
of  associating  with  the  best  families  in  the  neigh- 
b«rhood,  she  had  grown  up  to  be  a  sweet,  aflfection- 
ato  and  graceful  young  lady,  much  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  her. 

But  all  the  pleasures  of  her  home,  all  the  formal 
kindnesses  of  her  parent,  aU  the  companionship  of 
friends  had  left  one  yearning  of  her  heart  unsatis- 
fied— the  longing  for  some  tender,  sympathetic 
'  nature,  who  could  enter  into  her  own  life  and  share 
its  every  pulse—one  in  whom  she  could  trust  and 
to  whom  she  could  cling  and  lavish  the  warmth  of 
her  affection  upon,  and  one  who  was  capable  to 
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iTor  long  yean  she  had  hungered  for  each  a  friend, 
tliinking  one  of  her  own  sex  alone  could  fill  this 
vaouum,  only  to  awaken  now,  a  week  after  her  res- 
cue by  Egbert  Locke,  to  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  giving  him  more  than  a  common  meed  of  affec- 
tion and  trust.  How  like  a  guilty  criminal  she  felt, 
and  how,  thereafter,  she  attempted  to  hide  this 
knowledge  from  all  but  her  own  heart  Very  weak 
though,  is  the  will  of  reason  over  the  heart's  im- 
pulse. 

lliese  days  were  the  happiest  Egbert  Locke  had 
«ver  known.  Like  sweet  Trixy  Arnold  who  had 
Bntered  into  his  life,  mastering  it  in  so  short  a  time, 
lie  had  in  the  past  years  felt  one  constant,  over- 
);)Owering  yearning,  for  some  dear  ^eart  to  lean 
Upon,  and  mingle  its  sweet  with  his  own  life.  Nev- 
er knowing  a  Other's  or  mother's  love,  his  career 
had  been  a  lonely  one,  desolate  of  the  tender  pulse 
of  communion  -with  one  who  could  be  nearer  and 
more  precious  than  the  status  of  common  place 
friendship  allowed.  But  already  he  felt  a  strange 
sootliiug  contentment  and  happiness,  when  near 
Trixy  Arnold,  and  his  visits  to  her  were  very  fre- 
quent and  protracted.  Neither  dared  to  acknowl- 
edge to  themselves  how  precious  these  mutual  com- 
munings were  to  them. 

All  this  was  <while  Sir  Joshua  Arnold  was  absent 
from  his  home  on  some  royalist  mLssion.  But  a 
little  more  than  a  week  after  his  daughter's  rescue 
by  the  young  patriot,  he  returned  in  great  excite- 
ment, for  he  had  through  royalist  sources,  learned 
some  tilings  about  afiairs  at  Mertylwild  during  his 
absence  tliat  put  him  into  a  fearful  passion.  He 
strode  up  tlie  shaded  wulk  loading  to  his  mansion 
one  evening,  and  stood  upon^ie  poitico  before  his 
daughter  and  the  young  patriot  before  they  had  any 
warning  of  his  approach.  I'rixy  sprang  up  from  her 
seat  with  d  cry  of  delight  and  rushed  to  embrase 
him,  but  he  waved  her  buck.  Then  it  was  that  both 
the  young  people  saw^  tlie  look  of  rage  and  hatred 
that  he  centered  upon  Egbert 

"  Scoundrel,  seducer  of  tlie  peace  of  my  home, 
traitor  to  your  sovereign,  begone  out  of  my  sight 
before  I  crush  you  to  the  earth,  lifeless!"  he  hiss- 
ed out,  addressing  the  young  man  and  i>ointing  him 
to  leave.  ^ 

Egbert  sprang  to  his  feet  amazed  and  indignant, 
but  ere  he  could  speak,  Trixy  had  pushed  her  way 
between  him  and  her  father,  and  addreesiug  the  lat- 
ter, sdid: 

"Fatherl  what  can  you  mean?"  you  are  not 
aware  that  this  gentleman,  at  the  greatest  risk  to 
himself,  rescued  me  trom  a  party  of  mflians  who 
had  consigned  me  to  an  a>%'ful  fate,  else  you  would 
bless  him  in  place  of  launching  such  abuse  against 
him." 

"  Silly  girl,"  her  &ther  said  contemptuously,  **  I 
know  all.  I  know  how  tliis  vile  creature,  a  captain 
in  the  rebel  cause — a  fact  he  has  carefully  concealed 
from  yon — ^plotted  to  gain  yom' sympathy  and  work 
your  ruin  by  getting  his  own  tools  disguised  as  roy- 
alist dragoons  to  capture  you,  and  then,  by  a  show 
of  false  bravery,  rescue  yon.  He  is  a  villain,  ehild, 
and  you  are  a  weak,  thoughtless  girl,  to  ML  into  so 
transparent  a  trap.   Besides,  had  he  indeed  saved 


you,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  rebel  to  your  king  should 
have  made  you  spurn  any  favor  at  his  hands.  I 
command  him  to  go  at  once." 

Puzzled,  doubting  for  a  moment,  Trixy  looked  up 
at  the  youQg  patriot,  who,  with  folded  arms,  stood 
calmly  in  waiting  for  her  decision. 

"  Your  words  shame  your  better  nature,  my  fii- 
ther,"  she  said,  **  you  have  permitted  your  passions 
to  basely  deceive  you.  Egbert  Locke  is  noble  and 
worthy  your  best  trust  and  friendship,  unsay  your 
cruel  words,  my  father." 

He  dashed  her  aside  and  would  have  sprang  upon 
the  young  patriot,  but  there  was  something  so 
calm,  so  determined  in  that  person's  bearing  that 
he  realized  it  would  be  dangerous  to  meddle  with 
him." 

"  Sir  Joshua  Arnold,"  Egbert  said  quietly,  "  it  is 
your  privilege  to  demcnd  my  departure  from  here. 
In  going,  please  understand  that  I  neither  fear  your 
threats  nor  sue  for  your  friendship,  you  may  live  to 
realize  the  injustioe  of  your  charges,  but  your  en- 
mity neither  makes  me  sorry  for  the  service  I  may 
have  been  to  your  daughter,  nor  less  grateful  and 
devoted  to  her  for  the  joy  her  society  has  brought 
me.  God  bless  you,  Trixy  Arnold,  untU  we  again 
meet  under  more  happy  auspices." 

As  he  proudly  walked  away.  Sir  Joshna  Arnold 
watched  him  in  a  speechless  paroxysm  of  rage, 
while  Tiixy  threw  herself  upon  a  seat,  and  hiding 
her  &oe  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


C  HAPTER  m. 

A  DUEL  AND  A  DISCOVERT. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Trixy  Arnold 
and  her  father  were  yet  estranged.  She  was  duti- 
ful in  everything  but  his  desiro  to  miike  her  oo* 
knowledge  the  i>erfidy  of  Egbert  Locke,  and  tear 
the  memory  of  him  out  of  her  life.  This  she  could 
not  do,  and  because  she  could  not,  he  grew  more  vio- 
lent in  his  passions,  and  vowed  such  dreadful  things 
against  the  patriot  captain,  whose  brave  deeds  in 
the  field  were  often  heard  of  now,  tliat  tlie  one 
great  terror  of  her  life  was  the  fear  tliot  they  should 
meet,  and  her  fother  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  kill 
him,  as  he  threatened  to  do  on  sight. 

With  these  agonizing  thoughts  coursing  through 
her  biuiu,  she,  one  beautiful  afternoon,  was  wun* 
dering  in  a  secluded  path  on  MeitylwiKl  estaX^ 
when  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  footstep,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  before  her  Egbert  Locke,  the  pa- 
triot captain. 

How  much  her  face  revealed  to  him  in  its  min- 
gled joy  and  terror  she  never  knew,  but  after  the 
fijst  glad  words  of  greeting  from  both,  she  pleaded 
with  him  to  leave  her,  explaining  liis  danger.  Bat 
many  minutes  elapsed,  and  from  her  scarcely  con- 
scious words  he  learned  how  true  she  had  been  to 
the  memory  of  their  friendship,  and  how  otlen  her 
thoughts  and  her  longings  had  lingered  with  him, 
ere,  in  answer  to  her  terrified  pleadings,  he  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  her  and  hosujied  through 
the  grounds. 

Ue  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  escape 
from  the  Mertylwild  grounds  without  detection,  for 
the  wall  marking  its  botu^^i^i^g^^  reached  in 
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A  few  paces,  when  there  taddenly  sprang  into  the 
pathway  before  him,  Sir  Joehna  Arnold,  livid  with 
nge,  and  having  his  sword  unsheathed  in  his  hand. 

"Draw,  villain  and  traitor,  and  defend  yonroow- 
aidhr  life,**  the  excited  man,  exclaimed. 

E^rbert  laid  his  hands  upon  the  scabbard  of  his 
weapon,  but  hesitated  a  moment,  saying: 

"  1  beg  you,  Sir  Joshua,  calm  yourself  and  oon- 
aider  the  step  you  would  force  me  to.  I  cannot  con- 
tent to  harm  yon,  and  you  would  be  sorry  after  did 
you  take  my  life." 

**  Cowardly  poltroon,  draw  your  weapon  and  meet 
me,  or  I  will  split  your  worthless  carcass  on  ray 
blade!"  hissed  the  maddened,  frenzied  man,advanc- 
iug  threateningly. 

An  instant  after,  the  blades  of  the  two  combat- 
ants were  cutting  the  air  and 'striking  fire  from  each 
other  in  skillfVU  parries  and  thrusts.  Sir  Joshua 
fought  for  the  life  blood  of  his  opponent,  while  Eg- 
bert determined  only  to  defend  himself  from  the 
wild  onslaught  of  his  foe,  hoinng  he  would  return 
tocabnersense  ashebecameexhaustedby  his  fierce 
onges. 

Ihe  young  patriot,  however,  found  no  mean  op 
ponent  in  Sir  Joshua,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
conflict  had  raged  many  minutes  and  he  had  barely 
tvoided  several  dextrous  thrusts  at  his  life,  that  he 
detennined  his  safety  lay  in  disahling  the  sword 
inn  of  Sir  Joshua.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  began 
to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  wicked  blades  clashed  wildly  together;  tliey 
dashed  and  thrust  and  cut,  they  opposed  each  other 
It  every  moment,  and  then,  in  the  most  exciting^ 
tiie  most  bitter  moment  of  the  struggle,  a  piercing 
meam  echoed  in  the  combatants*  ears,  making 
them  pause,  and  the  frenzied  form  of  Trixy  rushed 
towards  them  T^th  arms  outstretched  to  the  yoong 
man,  exclaiming: 

"  Egbert,  Egbert,  do  not  harm  my  fatherP 

8BE  ENORAVIKO 

**  Ont  of  the  way,  shameless  creature,"  thnndered 
her  father,  ere  the  young  i)atriot  could  answer. 
"  Even  your  pleadings  slu^l  not  save  this  traitor's 
Kfe." 

I  win  not  leave;  your  weapons  must  pierce  me 
before  they  can  harm  either  of  you,"  the  brave  gii4 
cried,  "  O,  there  is  some  awful  mystery  in  all  this; 
lee,  Egbert,  I  found  this  lying  open  at  my  feet  af- 
ter you  parted  from  me.   What  does  it  mean?" 

She  produced  a  small  locket,  still  open,  contain- 
ing a  single  portrait  Ihe  young  patriot  eagerly 
extended  his  hand  for  it,  exclaiming: 

"  It  b  mine,  I  must  have  dropped  it  when  leav- 
ing yon.  It  is  the  only  souvenir  of  my  parents  that 
1  have  ever  possessed,  and  it  contains  my  mother's 
picture." 

"  And  it  is  also  my  mother's  piotore,"  gasped 
Trixy. 

Even  while  she  spoke,  Sir  Joehna  had  grasped 
the  locket  from  her  hands,  looked  at  it  a  moment 
in  awful  bewilderment,  and  then,  like  a  crazed  man 
dropped/  his  weapon  and  ohitohed  Egbert  by  the 
ooUar,  sbouting: 

**  Thief,  robber,  where  got  yon  this?  it  is  mine, 
wine  a  gift  with  his  mothemi  pietore  in  it,  to  my 


three  year  old  son — my  darling  boy — my  heir,  who, 
with  it  suspended  from  a  chain  around  his  neck, 
dragged  fh>m  our  arms  in^  an  awful  shipwreck, 
went  down  twenty  years  ago  into  the  ocean,  drownp 
ed,  while  his  mother  and  myself  escaped.  Villain, 
you  have  found  the  corpse  of  my  son;  you  have 
robbed  the  dead  of  this  treasure." 

"  Not  thati  O,  not  that,  my  father,"  interrupted 
Trixy,  fearfully  excited.  **  Look  into  his  fiice  and 
see  what  you  can  read  there.  How  blind  wo  have 
all  been  I  how  long  we  have  groped  amidst  light 
that,  looking  upon,  we  would  not  recognize.  Eg- 
bert tell  all  that  you  know  of  your  childhood,  I  beg 
of' you.   That  only  can  clear  this  mystery." 

The  young  patriot  was  trembling  violently;  he 
began  to  have  a  faint  glinunering  of  the  truth,  ere 
he  conunenced  his  recital.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  remember  aught  of  his  parents.  Twenty  years 
previous  on  a  dreadful  night  in  January,  a  vessel 
named  the  Adelbert  went  to  pieces  off  Gloucester. 
He  was  picked  up  the  next  morning,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, floating  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck  bearing  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  and  around  his  neck  was  this 
locket  He  was  adopted  by  kind  people,  who  act- 
ed the  part  of  affectionate  parents  to  him  until  their 
death,  several  years  previous  to  this  time. 

Before  he  had  concluded  this  narrative,  Trixy  was 
clinging  around  his  neck. 

My  brotherl  my  noble,  beloved  brother,"  was 
all^that  she  could  murmur  in  her  joy.  The  proof 
was  too  clear  to  Ic^ve  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
identity  as  the  lost  heir  of  Sir  Joshua  whom  he 
had  mourned  so  bitterly  for  all  these  years.  Now, 
the  weak,  happy  and  yet  remorseful  man,  renr.orse- 
ful  when  he  thought  of  his  causeless,  ui\just  passion 
of  rage  and  the  fe%^ul  result  it  might  have  led  to, 
was  huddled  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground  with  &oe 
hidden  in  his  humiliation,  and  yet  trembling  with 
joy.  He  was  aroused  by  some  one  kneeling  near 
him,  and  a  voice  saying: 

**  Father,  shall  not  the  past  be  forgiven  and  for* 
gotten?  Will  you  not  recognize  me  as  your  long 
lost  son?" 

The  strong,  passionate  man's  arms  went  lovingly 
aronnd  the  pleading  figure,  and  thus  he  held  him 
until  he  confessed  in  deepest  contrition,  how  from 
his  boy's  patience  and  goodness  he  was  learning  a 
lesson  of  forbearance  and  charity.  And  when  Trixy 
knelt  with  them  there  on  the  green  sward,  the  hap- 
py circle  was  completed. 

When  they  had  gone  up  to  the  mansion,  Egbert's 
future  happy  home,  and  their  father  had  retired  to 
the  solitude  of  his  own  room  to  think  all  the  strange 
events  of  the  day  over,  Egbert  clasped  his  lovely 
sister  within  his  arms,  exclaiming  playfully: 

**  Ah,  Trixy,  are  you  not  a  little  sorry  after  all, 
that,  in  finding  a  brother,  you  have  lost  a  lover." 

She  hid  her  &ce  a  moment  abashed,  while  she 
murmured,  "  Don't  think  less  of  me,  dear  Egbert, 
if  I  confess  that  the  first  moment  of  the  suspicion 
of  your  relationship  to  me,  I  did  feel  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment, but  now  I  eould  not  wish  it  otherwise, 
my  brother." 

And  he  made  a  similar  oonfe«ioiL 

Time  proved  their  decision  a  wise  one,  ibr  Hiej 
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were  very  happy  as  brother  and  sister,  and  when 
m  after  years  they  each  found  that  other  love  which 
s  bound  by  wedlock,  they  never  lost  the  trusting 
levotion  that  had  grown  up  between  them. 

Sir  Joshua  was  true  to  his  word.  He  won  a  con- 
luest  over  himself,  and  never  after  allowed  passion 
to  blind  his  reason,  and  he  even  learned  to  look 
with  pr.de  npon  the  gallant  exploits  of  his  son  as  a 
eolonel  in  the  patriot  cause. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


BT  KATB  KENNABD. 


fAIR  and  gentle  reader,  were  you  ever  "  behind 
the  scenes?" — not  the  scones  of  real  life;  for 
what  woman  is  not  quick  enough  to  detect 
the  wrony  side  of  things  when  the  glitter  and  paint 
of  social  life  are  held  up  to  view? — but  literally  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  theati'e.  I  suspect  not;  for  un- 
less, like  me,  you  have  a  dear  friend  on  the  stage, 
you  have  little  or  no  chance  of  penetradng  that 
abyss  of  darkness  which  yawns  so  m^'steriously  be- 
fore our  sidelong  glances  from  the  stage-box.  The 
dark  opening,  out  of  which  has  emerged,  from  time 
to  time,  some  princess  in  silk  attire,  flashing  with 
jewels — some  chieftain  of  old  romance,  helmeted 
and  plumed — some  Rosalind  or  Lady  Teazel — 
some  Hamlet  or  Duke  Aranza,  Illyrians,  Argives, 
Romans,  chambermaids,  valets,  pages,  &c  &c.  &o., 
have  always  been  to  me  a  mystery  and  a  source  of 
speculation. 

What  undiscovered  countries  lay  there?  what  ao- 
eommodations  had  these  kings  and  princesses?  what 
forests  and  cottages  these  lovers  and  shepherdesses? 
How  did  these  people,  who  were  so  careful  to  keep 
oat  of  each  other's  way  in  their  crossings  and  turn- 
ings, who  always  gave  each  other  time  to  speak, 
oonduot  themselves  in  those  dark  passages?  Did 
liiey  jostle  against  each  other?  Then  what  became 
of  the  trains  which,  on  the  stage,  had  such  ample 
room  to  sweep?  Did  they  quarrel  in  yonder  dark 
comer,  and  then  come  forward  and  make  love  to 
each  other?  These  and  a  hundred  equally  foolish 
questions,  passed  through  my  mind  during  the  years 
when,  as  child  and  woman,  the  theatre  was  to  me 
a  constant  source  of  wonder  and  delight.  What 
wonder,  then,  if,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  I 
caught  eagerly  at  the  privilege  of  going  "  behind  the 
scenes?" 

The  first  night— how  well  I  remember  it  I — ^the 
bewildered  stumbling  through  a  narrow,  dirty  alley, 
into  which  seemed  to  nie  a  magnificent  lumber- 
room,  veiy  much  like  the  old  garret  which  was  the 
terror  of  my  chilcSiood,  and  peopled  with  'Igures  so 
fimtastio  as  anything  my  childish  imagination  could 
raise  The  play  was  Ingomar,  which  has  lately 
been  rendered  so  popular  by  the  poetic  and  reli- 
gious truth  thrown  into  the  character  of  Parthenia, 
by  one  whose  loving  and  purely  womanly  spirit 
■hines  through  each  movement  and  tone.  The 
curtain  was  up:  "all  the  Greeks,''  as  the  call-boy 
grandiloquently  styled  them,  were  on  the  stage, 
and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  AUobroges.  Allo- 
broges,  indeedl  My  tboo^ts  went  back  to  the 


graphic  and  masterly  description  of  the  visits  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  Atillo,  king  of  the  Huns, 
annexed  to  M.  Guizot's  Civilization  in  France.  I 
had  studied  that  thoroughly,  and  really  thought  my- 
self well  versed  in  the  everyday  customs  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  Alemanni,  Marcomanni,  Teutons,  and  the 
divers  other  jaw-breaking  Germanic  tribes  who,  as 
captives  or  conquerors,  crowd  the  camp  of  Atilla; 
but  I  soon  found  that  philosophic  aad  historical  ac- 
curacy was  a  ver>'  diQerent  thing  from  theatrical 
correctness. 

It  was  the  night  of  tlie  Fourth  of  July,  and  on 
everyside  were  unhapry  looking  Irishmen,  envelop- 
ed in  Buffiilo  robes.  No  wonder  my  first  criticism 
was  on  costume. 

"Do  you  suppose  the  AUobroges  were  fools 
enough  to  wear  tlieir  furs  in  Marseilles?  If  they 
had  so  little  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
they  would  never  have  conquered  those  subtle 
Greeks." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  ypu,  madam,"  said  the  stage  mana- 
ger, who  stood  by  my  side,  "  this  is  entirely  correct; 
they  play  it  so  at  Drury  lAne." 

"  Buflalo  robes  and  all?" 

"  Yes,  madam ;  only  where  a  star  plays  Ingomar, 
he  wears  a  tiger  skin." 

My  geogmphicol  stand  points  slipped  from  bo> 
neath  my  feet:  Oregon,  Hindostan,  and  Scandina- 
via were,  evidently,  one  and  the  same  place  in  the 
theatrical  whereabouts.  The  manager's  polite  and 
condescending  rebuke  was  a  good,  though  humiliat- 
ing lesson' to  me:  his  tone  said  so  plainly,  "yon 
know  nothing  about  it,"  that  I  quietly  laid  aside 
my  critical  acumen,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  And  comical  enough  was  everything 
around  me;  on  one  side  the  AUobroges,  some  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  fairly  earning  their  bread  by  tho 
Aweat  of  their  brow,  as  they  vehemently  walked  to 
and  ftt>,  beating  their  fur-covered  breasts,  in  tho 
vain  hope  of  beatinj  in  their  parts;  on  the  other  a 
group  of  carpenters  and  scene-shifters,  waiting  the 
signal  to  shout  and  clash  their  arms  (the  screaming; 
shouting,  stamping,  and  so  forth,  I  find  are  always 
done  by  superaumeraries,  probably  to  save  th# 
lungs  and  muscles  of  the  octors),  while  behind  me 
stood  the  prompter,  unmoved  by  the  confnsioa 
around  him — ^his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  his  book 
— his  ears  upon  the  stage,  while  every  now  and 
Uien  he  sent  forth  a  few  words,  in  a  sepulchral 
wlusper,  as  this  or  that  actor  seemed  to  hesitate  im 
his  part 

The  curtain  feU,  and  I  went  np  the  stage  to  Far- 
thenia's  dressing  room.  As  we  went  rapidly  up, 
for  "  a  quick  change,"  we  passed  in  the  darkness,  a 
man  ti'ho  looked  as  if  ho  liad  just  left  his  bed  for  a 
midnight  walk,  and  not  finding  his  night-shirt  suffi- 
cient protection,  had  looped  a  somewliat  dirty  sheel 
around  him  in  most  fimtastio  festoons. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that?" 

"  Oh\  that  is  a  severely  Greek  costume." 

Not  half  so  severe,  to-night,  as  those  bui&lo  robei^ 
thought  L 

Next  came  tlie  exqninte  flower  scene;  and  I 
stood  at  the  side  scene,  where  FUrthenia  sends  off 
Inywnar  to  gather  "  those  lovely  red  flowers."  U« 
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rwhed  off.  IngomAr;  bat  on  the  instant  stood  bo- 
fore  me  the  Mr.  Juhnston,  revealed,  whom  for  the 
vholc  season,  I  had  seen  from  the  boxes  vainly 
,  toUi  ig  as  Horatio,  Orlando,  &c.,  to  support  Mur- 
doch, Mis;*  Cnshman,  and  otlier  stars,  who  occasion- 
iilly  li^jhten  our  long  night  of  theatrical  darkness 
here  in  Ihe  west. 

**  A  warm  night,  Mr.  Johnston,"  said  I,  wishing 
to  be  affable. 

"Yes,  mn'am;  and  this  dress— excuse  mo,  tluit's 
my  one,"  and  in  another  instant  he  was  on  again. 

Perhaps  tlie  strongest  feeling  in  my  mind,  as  well 
•s  the  most  natural,  during  the  whole  evening,  was 
the  sense  of  incongruity,  that  struggled  to  keep  up 
the  illusion  when  there  was  so  much  to  rfmV/iwion- 
afe,  the  attempt  to  keep  my  mind  anywhere  near 
the  poetic  and  artistic  standjird  necessary  to  do  jus- 
tieo  either  to  actor  or  author,  while  the  working- 
day  rftUities  were  so  palpable.  'ITiis  feeling  op- 
pressel  me,  almost  painfully,  some  nights  after- 
vards,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  wing  during  the 
representation  of  Ion — that  play,  so  severe  in  its 
dasBic  grace  and  dignity,  that  we  regard  it  with  the 
ttme  feeling  as  a  piece  of  antique  scnlpttire.  In 
front  were  Ion  and  Clemnnthe;  behind  me,  a  group 
rehearsing  a  broad  farce  and  tlie  words  that  reach- 
ed my  ears  were  mingled  somewhat  in  this  style: 

Im  (on  the  stage,  in  the  sepulchral  tone  of  high 
tiigedy):— 

•*  Wh:ic  their  ponirons  lips— 

Fil  organs  of  eternity— unclose* I ; 

Ami.  as  I  live  to  tell  (hce,  murmured,  *  Hail ; 

Haiti  Ion,  the  devote' I.'  " 

Toby  Tickle  (behind  the  scenes,  in  the  rapid,  un- 
meaning murmur  of  rehearsal).  I  cerbiinly  must 
aay,  my  constitutional  delicacy  was  consideiubly 
shocked  at  witnessing  the  fimiiliiirity — 

Jatpar.    Yes,  yes — 

Toby.  The  astonishing  familiarity'  between  yon 
and  Lady  Leather-breeches. 

And  so  on,  with  an  endless  series  of  half  laugha- 
ble, half  painful  incongruities. 

To  turn  to  more  serious  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
far  I  had  them,  the  thing  which  struck  me  most 
forribly,  in  looking  around  me,  was  the  air  of  busi- 
ness which  pervaded  everything.  Here  were  a  set 
of  people  who  worked  for  their  daily  bread,  at  the 
business  of  providing  amusement,  or  excitement, 
for  others;  and  no  counting  rpom  in  the  land  could 
show  a  more  business-like  set  of  countenances  than 
those  of  the  actors,  comic  or  tragic,  that  I  saw 
around  me.  They  were  eWdently  at  their  daily,  or 
more  properly,  nightly  work,  and  very  hard  work 
it  vns,  too— needing  the  greatest  order  and  preci- 
Bon.  The  moment  the  cuiiain  was  down  was 
heard  the  stage  manager's  voice,  calling  to  the 
scene  shifters  to  •*  set  the  scenes,"  the  call-boy  hnr- 
Z7ing  from  room  to  room,  and  then  giving  his  last 
call  at  the  green  room  door,  which  to  my  ear  was 
10  ridksalonsly  formal:  "The  second  act  of  Ion; 
kn,  Cassander,  Phocian,  and  all  the  Aigives;"  or, 
perhaps,  "Third  act  of  School  for  Scandal;  Sir 
PMer  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  and  all  the  ladies  and 
SMitlemen.*'  The  prompter  patting  np  the  new 
cbQs;  the  property  boy  roahing  aboat  with  direro 


"  properties,"  such  as  letters,  daggers,  vials  of  poi- 
son,  &c.,  while,  one  after  tlie  other,  down  come 
the  actors  to  their  places; — the  ladies  with  waiting 
maids  or  pages  behind  them,  holding  up  their  trains, 
and  the  gentlemen  striking  their  swords  against  the 
scenes,  in  their  hurry. 

Th«  scene  of  the  business-like  manner  in  which 
everything  was  conducted  made  me  feel  how  unjust 
is  the  common  prc»judice  which  exists  against  the 
morality  of  the  gi*een  room.  What  temptutioni 
the  lower  grade  of  actors  and  actresses  may  meet 
with,  in  other  parts  of  their  profession,  of  course  I 
cannot  judge;  bat  for  any  improper  conduct  be- 
hind the  scenes,  I  should  as  soon  look  for  it  in  the 
work  room  of  a  factory.  All  are  too  busy,  and  have 
too  many  eyes  upon  them,  to  have  time  to  think 
such  things. 

llicn,  too,  as  I  grew  more  acquainted  with  the 
actors,  and  interested  myself,  as  who  could  help  do- 
ing, in  the  young  girls  about  me,  who  stood  as 
pages,  waiting-women,  ballet-dancers,  &c.,  I  heard 
many  a  story  of  industry  and  devotion,  which  would 
pat  to  the  blush  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life: 
daughters  struggling  on  with  a  miserable  pittance 
of  some  few  dollars  a  week,  to  provide  a  home  for 
an  aged  mother;  sisters  giving  up  hour  after  hour 
of  hardly  earned  leisure,  to  train  a  younger  sister  im 
the  business  of  the  stage;  yoang  girls  receiving 
gratefully  and  respectfully,  notice  and  hints  from 
those  who  stand  higher  in  the  profession ;  and  yoang 
men,  evidently  conscientious,  in  the  discharge  of 
irksome  but  necessary  duties. 

lliere  is  affection  and  dome^o  happiness  to  be 
found  there,  too.  I  remember  the  lightning  np  of 
the  prompter's  faee,  a  fine,  intelligent  young  man, 
of  some  twenty  years,  as  I  said,  "  Mr.  Williams,  I 
want  to  see  your  pretty  bride  who  was  in  the  greem 
room  last  night;"  and  his  look  of  gratified  pride,  as 
my  friend,  in  bidding  him  good-by,  said, "  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  a  good  and  kind  husband  to  yoar  wife, 
for  I  think  you  have  got  a  treasure." 

ITiere  is  no  sphere  of  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
beings  which  does  not  open  to  us  unexpected  scenes 
of  goodness  and  bennty,  if  only  we  have  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  feeling  heart;  and  not  among  the  least 
valued  of  my  experiences  do  I  class  those  which 
have  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  truth  and 
virtue  to  be  found  "  boliind  the  scenes  "  of  a  thea- 
ter. 

SPIUrrS  AND  ANGELS. 
Lon'dy  nin.i'nar.in  the  twlMght, 

When  the  lenprthenin'^  shadows  fall. 
Spirits  bright  tin  l  holy  angels 

Come  o!»04lient  to  the  call. 
Lost  nn  «  loved  ones  gone  before— 

Phantomb  fair  from  memory  won, 
Beem  to  flit  iK»fore  my  pFincy, 

Mi<lway  to  the  setting  sun. 

I  can  see  them  rolieu  m  beauty. 

Some  rejoicing,  some  lorlom. 
Friendly  all,  an  1  sent  to  guide  me 

Out  of  darkness  Into  room. 
On  the  chimes  I  hear  their  voloea 

Whispering  solace  from  the  sklea; 
Holy  angels  hover  near  me  t 

Fit  my  soul  for  Paradise. 
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THE  AJN'ACONDA. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

^gn^OlT  already  aware,  said  Evercud  Brooks, 
-while  seated  amidst  the  friends  who  had  met 
to  listen  to  his  story,  that  my  fortmie  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  there  that  I 
was  so  lucky  as  to  find  employment,  in  the  house 
of  a  man,  whose  virtues  rendered  him  as  much  the 
object  of  universal  esteem,  as  the  favors  which  he 
conferred  upon  me,  entitled  him  to  my  peculiar 
gratitude.  1  was  engaged  by  him  as  his  secretary; 
but  all  other  names  were  soon  foi^tten  by  us  both 
in  that  of  finends.  He  was  an  Englishman  as  well 
as  myself,  and  perha];>s  this  had  no  slight  influence 
in  producing  so  strict  an  intimacy  between  us.  A 
vaiiety  of  untoward  circumstances  had  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  native  land,  and  sail  in  pursuit 
of  fortune  to  the  East  His  toil  had  not  been  vain; 
the  capricious  goddess,  who  fled  from  him  with 
such  disdain  in  Europe,  now  showered  her  favors 
upon  his  head  with  the  most  unwearied  profVision. 
He  had  consumed  but  a  few  years  in  Ceylon,  and 
was  already  rich,  and  possessed  of  a  distinguished 
situation.  It  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  at  length 
resolved  to  convince  the  world  that  she  was  not  al- 
ways blind;  for  had  she  searched  the  whole  island 
through,  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  bestow 
wealth  and  honor  upon  a  wiser  or  a  better  man. 
But  of  all  his  treasures,  that  which  he  counted  most 
precious  was  a  wife,  who  united  all  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  her  sex  with  all  the  firmness  and  judgment 
of  ours. 

My  friend  and  patron  (hiB  name  was  Seafield) 
possessed  a  villa  at  a  small  distance  from  Columbo. 
The  place,  it  is  true,  was  of  no  great  extent,  but  it 
united'  in  their  fullest  perfection  all  those  charms 
which  render  nature  in  that  climate  so  irresistible 
an  enchantress.  This  was  Seafleld's  most  beloved 
residence,  and  hither  he  hastened,  whenever  the 
duties  of  his  station  permitted  his  absenting  him- 
self for  a  few  days  from  Columbo;  in  particular, 
there  was  a  small  circular  pavilion  designed  by  his 
own  hand,  and  raised  under  his  own  inspection,  to 
which  he  was  particidarly  partial,  and  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  pass'  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
time.  It  stood  some  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
dwelling  house,  and  was  situated  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, whence  the  prospect  over  land  and  sea  was 
ot  a  description  rich,  varied,  and  exteiisive.  Around 
it  towered  a  thick  circle  of  palm  trees,  resembliMg 
a  colonnade;  their  leafy  fans  formed  a  second  cu- 
pola above  the  roof;  and  while  they  prevented  a 
■ingle  sunbeam  from  piercing  through  the  coldness 
of  their  embowering  shades,  their  tall  and  slender 
•terns  permitted  not  the  eye  to  lose  one  of  the  innu- 
merable charms  afforded  by  the  surrounding  land- 
■eape. 

This  delightful  spot  happened  to  be  the  residenoe 
of  Seafleld's  whole  family,  when  accidentally  busi- 
ness of  importance  required  Louisa's  presence  at 
Colombo.  Conscious  that  her  husband  considered 
every  day  as  lost,  which  he  was  compelled  to  pass 
at  a  distance  fSrom  his  beloved  retreat,  she  positive- 
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ly  refused  his  attendance,  but,  accepting  me  as  her 
escort,  she  departed  for  the  city.  Diligence  tmd 
impatience  to  return  home  enabled  her  to  dispatch 
her  aflairs  in  less  time  then  she  had  expected  tliem 
to  occupy ;  and  in  the  very  first  moment  that  she 
found  herself  once  more  at  liberty,  she  ordered  the 
palanquins  to  be  pi^pai'ed,  and  lier  slaves  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  depailing.  Our  jour- 
ney was  performed  by  night,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  reaching  home  the  sooner,  and  escaping 
the  ardor  of  the  noonday  sun.  We  anived  an  hour 
after  daybreak;  yet  Seafiold  was  already  abroftd. 

"  As  usual,  he  ascended  the  hill  to  enjoy  tlie  beau- 
ty  of  the  rising  sun,"  said  Zadi,  Seafleld's  old  and 
attached  domestic. 

"  We  shall  find  him  in  the  pavilion,  then?"  said 
Louisa. 

'*  Not  an  hour  ago  I  left  him  there,  writing,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  We  will  go  thither  and  surprise  him,"  she  said, 
addressing  herself  to  me;  "wait  here  while  I 
change  my  dress,  a  few  moments  will  sufKce  for  my 
toilet,  and  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  here  when  I 
return." 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  remained  leaning  against 
one  of  the  columns  which  supported  the  small  por^ 
tico  by  which  the  door  was  sheltered.  Hence  I  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  hill  and  its  pa- 
vilion, which  surrounded  by  its  light  and  beautiful 
garland  of  palm  trees,  attracted  the  sight  irresistibly. 
While  my  eye  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  their 
broad  sheltering  heads,  I  fancied  that  I  could  dis- 
cover a  large  excresence  upon  tlie  stem  of  one  of 
them,  extremely  unusual  in  those  ti'ees,  which  in 
general  rear  themselves  perpendicularly  towards 
the  sky,  regular  and  straight  as  the  pillars  of  a  col- 
onnade. It  resembled  a  lai^e  branch  extending 
from  one  stem  to  its  neighbor;  and  what  puzzled 
me  more  in  this  appearance  was,  that  it  seemed 
occasionally  to  be  waved  backwards  and  forwards, 
though  the  breatliiug  of  the  sea  gale  woe  so  gentle, 
that  it  scarcely  moved  the  leaves  on  the  neighbor- 
ing branches. 

I  was  still  puzzling  myself  with  coi\jectures,  when 
Zadi  drew  near  me  with  some  slight  refreshments. 
I  pointed  to  tlie  branch  whose  apparent  motion 
had  excited  so  much  of  my  attention,  and  inquired 
whether  he  could  at  all  account  for  tlie  strong  ef- 
fect produced  upon  it  by  the  sea  breeze,  while  the 
slighter  boughs  were  so  gently  agitated.  He  imme- 
diately turned  himself  towards  the  palm  trees;  but 
no  sooner  did  his  eye  rest  upon  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion, than  the  silver  basket  with  its  contents  drop- 
ped from  his  hands;  the  paleness  of  death  spread 
itself  over  his  swarthy  countenance;  and  while 
his  eyes  expressed  the  deepest  horror  and  conster- 
nation, he  pronounced  with  difficulty,  "  The  ana- 
conda!— that  is  the  anacondal    We  are  undonel" 

What  could  have  produciMl  an  e^ect  so  sudden 
and  so  violent  upon  a  man,  whom  I  well  knew  to 
inherit  from  nature  the  most  determined  courage 
and  most  remarkable  self-possession,  was  to  me  ab- 
solutely incomprehensible. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  exclaimed,  '*  what  terrifies  yon  thuf 
What  mean  you  by  the  anaoo^a?" 
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Zadi  endeavored  to  recover  himself;  hnt  before 
he  had  time  for  explanation,  Mn.  Seafield  joined 
08,  and  patting  her  arm  in  mine,  advanced  to- 
wards the  pavilion.  Zadi's  tongue  was  now  loos- 
ened. 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  •*  proceed  not  a  step  beyond 
these  walls.  Every  door  and  window  most  be  shat 
•sd  bolted.  Ah!  Everard,  that  branch  of  the  palm 
tree— is  no  branch — it  is  a  snake!  a  terrible  snake  I 
We  call  it  an  anaconda,  and  its  kind  is  in  size  the 
most  enormons,  and  in  nature  the  most  fierce,  and 
in  nppetite  the  most  ravenous,  of  any  to  be  found 
throujfh  Ceylon.  See,  see,"  he  continued,  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  windows,  •*  see  how  the  mon- 
ster pkiys  among  the  branches.  It  always  twines 
and  twists  into  those  folds,  and  knots  and  circles, 
when  it  prepares  to  dart  upon  the  ground  like  light- 
ning to  seize  its  prey.  Oh,  my  master,  my  poor, 
dear  master  I  he  can  never  escape  I  nothing  can  save 
himr' 

Half  of  this  alarming  explanation  was  more  than 
enongh  to  throw  the  wretched  Louisa  into  a  state 
of  distraction.  Her  features  so  distorted  by  terror 
that  she  was  scarcely  to  be  known  for  the  same  wo- 
Ban;  her  eyes  stretched  almost  to  breaking^  and 
^  hands  folded  together  with  as  strong  a  gmsp 
■  if  she  meant  them  never  again  to  be  sepai-atod, 
At  exclaimed  in  a  voice  so  hollow  and  so  expres- 
ave  of  suffocation  that  it  pierced  her  hearers  to  the 
Teiy  heart. 

"Mj  husband!  my  beloved  I  Oh,  help  me  to 
save  him,  good  men  I  Forsake  him  not  I  Oh,  for- 
8tke  him  not!" 

Overpowered  by  her  sensations  she  fainted  in  my 
inns. 

Zadi  flew  to  summon  her  female  attendants,  who 
in  a  short  time  restored  their  mistress  to  anima- 
ticMi;  and  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  apartment 
in  which  we  were  assembled,  to  inform  us  of  the 
state  of  affiurs  without.  His  anxious  vigilance  had 
indaced  him  to  examine  every  part  of  the  mansion, 
tad  ascertain  with  his  own  eyes  tliut  it  was  perfect- 
ly aecare  against  danger.  He  now  returned  out  of 
breath  from  the  balcony,  whence  he  had  discovered 
to  his  great  satisfaction  that  his  view  was  unimped- 
ed over  the  whole  pavilion.  He  i*emarked  that  the 
door  and  all  the  windows  (as  fiir  as  the  power  of 
vfeion  extended)  were  closely  fastened;  and  henoe 
he  very  reasonably  concluded  that  his  master  had 
been  aware  of  the  enemy's  approach  in  full  time  to 
take  every  necessaiy  precaution  for  his  safety. 

•*Hear  you  that,  my  dear  lady?"  I  exclaimed, 
while  I  took  Louisa's  hand;  "surely  this  intelli- 
Sence  is  alone  sufficient  to  restore  your  strength 
ind  tranquility.  We  had  nothing  to  apprehend  for 
Seafield,  except  his  being  surprised  by  the  monster 
while  unprepared.  But  you  observe  that  he  has 
bad  time  to  shut  out  the  danger;  he  has  now  noth- 
fflg  to  do  but  to  remain  quietly  within  his  retreat, 
md  the  snake  will  either  not  discover  his  being  so 
near,  or  at  any  rate  will  be  unable  to  break  through 
the  balwarks  which  sepamtes  them.  The  whole 
bttdneas,  therefore,  is  a  disagreeable  blockade  for 
•a  boar,  or  perhaps  less;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
■Daoonda  will  grow  weaiy  of  waiting  for  its  prey 


and,  by  retiring  to  seek  it  in  some  other  quart^,, 
will  release  our  friend." 

The  satisfaction  with  which  I  thus  endeavored  to 
reassure  the  agonized  heart  of  Louisa  was  thorough- 
ly established  in  my  own.  Zadi,  whose  own  feel- 
ings were  too  much  agitated  by  his  master's  situa> 
tion  to  permit  his  attending  to  those  of  others,  liaa- 
tened  with  too  little  considemdon  to  destroy  the 
hope  which  I  so  fondly  indulged,  and  which  I  strove 
to  sootli'*  the  afflicted  vrite,  * 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  must  not 
reckon  upon  the  snake's  leaving  us  so  soon.  Wliun 
the  anaconda  has  once  chosen  a  group  of  trees  tbr 
her  abode,  and  is  seen  to  sport  among  its  brandies, 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  saw  her  amusing  her> 
self,  she  will  remain  there  for  whole  days  and  weeks, 
watching  patiently  for  her  prey,  till  every  chance 
of  success  fiiils  her,  and  absolute  famine  compehi 
her  to  emigmte;  but  her  capacity  for  existing  with- 
out food  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  till  she  re- 
moves of  her  own  free  \vill,  no  human  power  is 
able  to  drive  her  from  her  retreat" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  my  good  2^,"  said  I; 
**  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  dispossess  the  animal 
of  its  lodgment,  and  frustrate  its  intentions.  Come 
along,  my  Irienfl*;  let  us  sally  forth  with  caution, 
and  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

ITius  saying,  I  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
male  attendants  of  the  household,  armed  in  the 
best  manner  that  could  be  efl'ected.  Under  favor 
of  tlie  tliiok  underwood,  we  continued  to  advance 
till  we  were  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
distant  from  the  monster.  The  huge  snake  was 
still  employed  in  twisting  itself  in  a  thousand  coils 
among  the  palm  branche?*,  with  such  ixastless  activ- 
ity, with  mpidity  so  inconceivable,  that  it  was  IVe- 
quently  impossible  for  the  sight  to  follow  her  move- 
ments. At  one  moment  she  fastened  herself  by 
tlie  end  of  her  tail  to  the  very  summit  of  the  lofU- 
eet  tree,  and  stretched  out  at  her  whole  length, 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  Uke  tlie  pendulum 
of  a  clock,  so  that  her  head  almost  seemed  to  graze 
the  earth  beneath  her;  then  in  another,  before  the 
eye  was  aware  of  her  intention,  she  totally  disap- 
peared among  the  leafy  cjinopies?.  Now  she  ap- 
peared, stretched  out,  her  body  upon  the  grass  and 
with  elevated  head,  and  high  arched  neck,  described 
a  large  or  small  circle,  as  her  capricious  pleasuie 
prompted. 

These  latter  movements  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  disioriminate  with  more  exactness  the  singiila- 
richness  and  beauty  of  her  tints.  ITie  long  body 
was  covered  with  rings  above  rings,  and  eflfectually 
securing  it  against  every  attack.  Much  as  I  ad- 
mired the  splendor  of  its  garments,  not  less  did  I 
wonder  at  the  enormous  size  and  length  of  tliis  ter* 
rible  cre}\ture.  The  animal  desisted  from  her  airy 
gambols,  and  laid  herself  down  cio^e  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  circular  pavilion,  encompassing  it  en- 
tirely, as  if  determined  to  secure  her  intended  vio- 
'tim. 

Deeply  penetrated  by  the  sense  of  that  danger 
by  which  my  fnend  was  menaced,  I  foigot  my  own, 
and,  seizing  my  g^n,  placed  it  to  my  shoulder;  the 
ball  whistled  through  the  air.  X-was  an  excellent 
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marksman,  and  was  certain  that  I  had  pointed  my 
pieoe  exactly  at  the  monster's  head;  and  yet,  wheth- 
er too  great  anxiety  made  my  hand  shake,  or  that 
the  animal  at  that  very  moment  made  some  slight 
change  in  her  attitude,  I  know  not;  but  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  not  the  slightest  shrinking  gave 
me  reason  to  believe  that  she  Iclt  herself  at  ull  in- 
jured. On  the  contrary,  she  only  busied  herself  in 
renewing  her  attempts  to  gain  an  enti-ance  through 
the  pa\nlion's  windows;  till  at  length,  seemingly 
wearied  with  her  unavailing  efforts,  she  retired 
slowly,  and  concealed  herself  under  the  verdant 
umbrella  of  the  palm  trees.  We  also  had  regained 
our  former  lurking  place,  though  we  were  now 
more  irresolute  than  ever  as  to  the  means  most 
proper  to  be  adopted  toward  the  rescue  of  my 
friend. 

While  we  stood  thus  with  our  eyes  fixed  immov- 
ably upon  the  pavilion,  we  observed  the  door  to 
be  slightly  agitated.  After  a  minute,  the  lock  was 
gently  drawn  beck;  slowly,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution,  did  the  door  expand  about  the  breadth  of 
half  a  foot,  and  out  sprang  the  little  Psyche,  a  beau- 
tiful Italian  greyhound,  Seafield's  favorite  playfel- 
low and  inseparable  comiMmion.  As  if  conscious 
of  her  danger,  she  rushed  down  the  hill  with  her 
utmost  swiftness;  but  with  still  greater  swiftness 
did  the  anaconda,  in  one  monstrous  spring,  dart 
Tattling  down  from  its  airy  covert,  llie  poor  little 
animal  was  seized;  we  could  just  hear  a  short 
half-supported  cry,  which  marked  its  last,  dying 
agony. 

The  distress  occasioned  in  my  mind  by  this  sight 
in  itself  so  painful  and  disgusting,  was  converted 
into  agony  by  the  reflections  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
after  tlie  first  monjents  of  horror  and  surprise  were 
past  llie  fact  was  now  confinned,  which  till  this 
moment  (in  order  to  preserve  at  least  a  gleam  of 
comfort,  however  &int)  I  absolutely  refused  to  be- 
lieve— S(«fiold  tlien  was  actually  in  the  paN'ilion; 
the  discharge  of  my  musket  had  iu  all  probability 
made  him  aware  that  his  friends  were  at  no  great 
distance.  No  one  but  he  could  have  unclosed  the 
door  so  cautiously,  in  order  to  leave  his  little  favor- 
ite at  liberty  to  quit  her  common  shelter;  and  Zadi 
was  positive  that  he  had  observed  a  ribband  fasten- 
ed round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  to  which  some- 
thing w  hite  appeared  to  be  attached,  in  fonii  re. 
sembling  a  letter.  It  was  then  a  messHge  to  ust  a 
cry  ftir  assistance;  a  sacred  injunction  that  we 
should  not  abandon  him  in  this  season  of  his  utmost 
need!  But  what  course  were  we  to  pursue?  We 
dischai-ged  a  volley  from  our  fire  arms,  and  a  hail 
of  bullets  rattled  about  the  head  of  the  gigantic 
snake — but  all  was  unavailing.  Day  drew  to  a 
close.  We  returned  to  the  house,  there  to  sustain 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  miserable  wife.  Night 
passed  away.  It  was  a  night  of  misery,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  day  found  us  still  devising  schemes  for 
the  liberation  of  Seafield.  At  length — strange  that 
such  a  brilliant  idea  had  not  occurred  sooner — Zadi 
proposed,  that  if  we  could  by  any  means  satiate  the 
appetite  of  the  anaconda  with  food,  his  master's 
life  miglit  yet  be  saved.  Happy  thought;  but,  alas, 
there  was  not  a  living  animal  on  the  estate— all  had 


been  some  time  befoi-e  removed  to  pastures  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  countrv.  We  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  upon  the  adjacent  property  of  Van  Deak- 
el,  the  rich  Hollander,  wo  might  possibly  procure 
what  we  wanted.  In  this  our  hoi>es  were  not  dis- 
appointed, but  not  a  slave  would  undertake  to  drive 
the  herd  of  cattle  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
where  the  snake  had  taken  up  her  abode,  and  I  took 
upon  myself  the  risk  of  the  adventure. 

Behold  me  then  dr.ving  the  herd  of  beasts  before 
me.  We  arrived  near  the  group  of  palm  trees; 
eveiything  was  hushed  and  tranquil;  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heaid,  except  the  noise  of  the  scattered 
branches,  as  the  heifers  trampled  them  beneath 
their  feet;  the  anaconda  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared altogether.  But,  on  a  sudden,  a  loud  and  rat- 
tling rush  waB  heard  among  the  palms,  and  with  a 
single  spring,  the  snake  darted  down  like  a  thunder 
clap,  and  twisted  herself  with  her  whole  body  round 
her  devoted  victim.  Before  the  animal  was  yet 
aware  of  his  danger,  he  already  felt  his  dewlap  en- 
closed between  the  expanded  jaws  of  the  monster, 
lioaring  aloud,  he  endeavored  to  fly,  and  succeeded 
in  dragging  his  tormentor  a  few  yards,  away  with 
him ;  but  instantly  she  coiled  herself  round  him  in 
three  or  four  wide  folds,  and  drew  these  knots  so 
close  togetlier,  that  the  entangled  benst  was  incapa- 
ble of  moving,  and  remained  as  if  rooted  to  tb6 
place,  already  stniggling  witli  tlie  terron  and  pangi 
of  death.  The  firet  noise  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
test had  been  sufhcient  to  put  the  remaining  cattle 
to  flight  Unequal  as  was  the  strife,  still  it  was  not 
over  instantly.  The  noble  beast  wanted  not  spirit 
to  defend  himself,  nor  was  his  strength  easily  ex- 
hausted. Now  he  rolled  himself  on*  the  ground, 
endeavored  to  crush  the  enemy  with  his  weight; 
now  he  swelled  every  nen'e,  and  exerted  tlie  power 
of  every  muscle  to  burst  tlie  fetters  in  which  his 
limbs  were  enveloped;  he  shook  himself  violently; 
he  stamped,  he  bit,  he  ro(ii*ed,  he  pawed  up  the 
earth,  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  then  dashed 
lumself  on  the  ground  again  with  convubive  stnig- 
gles.  But  every  moment,  the  anaconda  di-ew  her 
folds  tighter  and  tighter;  till,  after  stniggling  for  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  at  length  saw  the  poor 
animal  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  breuthloas, 
totally  deprived  of  motion  and  of  life. 

Now,  then,  I  expected  to  see  the  anaconda  grati- 
fy the  hunger  by  which  she  had  so  long  been  tor- 
mented; but  I  was  ignorant  tliat  it  was  not  tlic  cus- 
tom of  tliis  animal  to  divide  its  prey,  but  to  swal- 
low it  in  one  enormous  morsel.  The  size  of  the 
murdered  ox  made  tliis  impossible  without  much 
preparation;  and  I  now  learned  from  the  snake's 
proceedings,  the  necessity  which  tliere  was  for  her 
always  remaining  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  some 
lai^e  tree.  She  again  seized  the  aniitial,  and  drag- 
ged it  to  the  foot  of  the  stoutest  palm.  Here  she 
endeavored  to  place  it  upright,  leaning  sgninst  the 
tinmk.  Having  aflfected  this,  she  enveloped  the 
tree  and  the  carcass  together  in  one  great  fold,  and 
continued  to  draw  this  closer,  till  she  had  brokea 
every  bone  in  her  victim's  body,  and  had  reduced  it 
into  a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh.  She  was  still  ooca- 
pied  in  this  manner,  when  I  hastened  back  to  the 
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manaion  honse  to  rejoice  Louisa  and  2Sadi  with  the 
asonmce  of  mj  saocess. 

ITie  roaring  of  the  ox  had  already  prepared  the 
htter  for  mj  tidings.  He  met  me  at  the  door,  and 
informed  me  that  tlie  succors  which  we  had  thought 
fit  (0  send  for  from  Columbo  were  arrived,  and  that 
a  phjrsioian  had  accompanied  them.  I  immediate- 
ly requested  to  see  the  latter,  and  commu^ioned 
him  to  impart  the  good  news  of  Seafield's  approach- 
ii^  delirecBnce  to  Louisa,  with  such  precautions 
la  might  prevent  her  enfeebled  oonstitution  from 
goflfering  through  excess  of  joy.  On  entering  the 
conrijard,  I  found  the  whole  body  of  domestics, 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  prepared  for 
the  attack  with  clubs,  hatchets  and  every  sort  of 
weapon  which  had  olTered  itself  to  their  hands, 
lb©  party  from  Columbo  were  all  provided  with 
inunonition,  and  we  now  all  set  joyfully  forwards 
fot  the  hill,  though  on  approaching  it,  we  judged  it 
waa  aa  well  still  to  use  some  little  precaution. 

I  advanced  beyond  the  rest  The  anaconda  had 
br  this  time  entirely  covered  the  carcass  with  her 
dime,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  gorging  this  mon- 
iboas  morseL  This  task  was  not  accomplished 
withont  violent  efforts;  a  fuU  hour  elapsed  before 
die  had  quite  finished  her  dreadful  meitl;  at  length 
fte  carcass  was  entirely  swallowed,  and  she  stretch- 
eiberwlf  out  at  full  length  in  the  grass  with  her 
Homach  extended  to  the  most  astonishing  dimen- 
lions.  Every  trace  of  her  former  liveliness  and  ac- 
tivity bad  disappeared.  Her  immoderate  appetite 
kad  now  yielded  her  up,  impotent  and  defencelesB, 
aprej  even  to  the  least  formidable  foe. 

I  hasten  to  conclude  this  long  and  painful  trage- 
ij.  I  discharged  my  musket  at  the  monster  at  a 
iBoderate  distance.  This  time  the  ball  struck  her 
dose  by  the  eye;  she  felt  herself  wounded;  her 
body  swelled  with  spite  and  rage  and  every  stripe 
of  her  variegated  skin  shone  with  more  brilliant 
ud  vivid  colors.  But  as  to  revenging  herself  upon 
Wraaaailant,  of  that  she  was  now  incapable.  She 
made  one  vain  attempt  to  T^;ain  her  old  retreat 
■nioag  the  boughs  of  the  palm  trees,  but  sank  down 
upon  the  grass,  motionless  and  helpless, 
llie  report  of  my  musket  was  tlie  signal  agreed 
npon  to  give  notice  to  the  expectant  crowd,  that 
they  might  approach  without  danger.  Every  one 
nabed  towards  the  snake  with  loud  shouting  and 
tiamors  of  joy.  We  all  at  once  attacked  her,  and 
A»  aeon  expired  under  a  thousand  blows.  But  I 
did  not  wait  to  witness  this  catastrophe.  A  dearer 
interest  occupied  my  mind;  I  hastened  with  all 
speed  to  the  pavilion,  and  knocked  loudly  at  the 
ioof,  which  was  fastened  within. 

"Seafield!  my  friend!"  I  exclaimed;  "  »tis  II  'tis 
ErerudI  Open,  open! — I  bring  you  life  and  lib- 
erty." 

A  minute  passed — another — and  still  I  listened 
in  vain  for  an  answer.  Had  fatigue  overpowered 
him?  Was  he  asleep,  that  he  answered  not?  I 
knocked  again;  I  qpoke  a  second  time,  and  louder; 
1  Uitened  so  attentively  that  I  could  distinguish  the 
hamming  of  a  gnat  within  the  pavilion.  Was  it 
poidUe,  that,  after  all,  I  had  come  too  late?— the 
thooghtWBB  distiaotion;  I  snatched  an  axe  from 


one  of  the  slaves,  and  after  a  few  blows,  the  pavil- 
ion door  flew  open. 

I  rushed  into  the  room,  and  looked  eagerly  around 
for  my  friend.  I  found  him;  his  cheeks  pale,  every 
feature  of  his  noble  countenance  so  changed,  that 
he  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  He  lay  extended 
in  his  arm  chair,  and  the  noise  of  our  entrance 
seemed  to  rouse  him  from  a  long  stupor.  He  saw 
me;  a  faint  smile  played  round  his  wan  lips,  whilst 
he  attempted  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  me,  but  it 
sank  down  again  from  weakness. 

*'  You  are  safe,"  I  endeavored  to  say;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  repress  my  gushing  tears  choked  my  voice, 
and  the  sounds  were  unintelligible. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  with  dilHculty,  ♦*  this  is  being  a 
friend  indeed!   But  tell  me!  Louisa  ?" 

"  She  lives  and  expects  you,"  I  replied;  "come, 
come,  my  friend,  rouse  yourself;  make  an  etfort, 
and  shake  oflT  this  lethai^gy.  Look  upon  your  dan- 
ger as  no  more  than  a  frightful  dream,  and  awake 
to  the  real  happiness  which  awaits  you. 

*•  It  waits  for  me,"  he  answered  faintly;  "  I  have 
received  my  death  warrant  in  this  chamber.  My 
minutes  are  counted.  Louisa!  oh,  bear  me  to  Lou- 
isa!" 

llie  chamber  was  hot  and  close,  even  to  suffoca- 
tion. We  removed  him  with  all  speed  into  the 
open  air,  four  of  the  slaves  bearing  him  as  he  sat  in 
his  arm  chair.  The  purer  atmosphere  seemed  im- 
mediately to  produce  a  beneficial  elTect  upon  the 
sufifcrer;  and  his  strength  was  still  further  recruited 
by  a  few  drops  of  cordial  with  which  I  had  taken 
care  to  provide  myself,  and  which  I  administered 
with  the  utmost  caution. 

On  our  anival  at  the  mansion  house,  we  found 
that  Zadi's  attention  had  already  provided  every 
thing  which  his  master  could  possibly  need.  His 
bed  was  prepared,  every  kind  of  refreshment  was 
in  readiness,  and  the  physician  was  waiting  to  afford 
his  much  required  assistance.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  deeoribe  the  agonizing  meeting  between  Seafield 
and  Louisa  his  wife. 

It  was  soon,  alas,  bat  too  evident  that  Seafield's  , 
sufferings  in  that  fatal  pavilion  had  ii\}ured  his  con- 
stitution irreparably.  With  every  succeeding  day 
his  strength  visibly  decreased,  and  the  blighted 
flower  bowed  itself  still  nearer  to  the  ground.  His 
malady  defied  the  power  of  medicine ;  he  seemed  to 
perish  away  before  our  eyes,  and  the  physician  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  all  the  powers  of 
art  were  insufiioient  to  sustain  any  longer  Seafield's 
exhausted  frame. 

What  Louisa  and  myself  endured,  while  watch- 
ing his  slow  but  constantly  progressive  journey  to 
the  feomb,  no  words  can  utter.  He  gave  Zadi  and 
his  three  sons  their  freedom,  and  made  over  to  him 
a  small  estate  near  Columbo,  fully  sufficient  to  se* 
cure  the  comfort  of  the  good  old  man  for  the  re 
mainder  of  his  existence,  llie  last  moments  of 
this  imfortunate  gentleman  at  length  arrived.  He 
breathed  his  latest  sigh  on  the  bosom  of  his  incon- 
solable wife.  I  witnessed  the  unspeakable  compo- 
sure of  her  affliction.  « I  chose  for  Seafield-s  sei>ul- 
ohre  the  place  which  he  had  always  loved  best,  the 
fatal  pavilion.   Zadi  and  myself  laid  our  friend  in 
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the  earth ;  we  should  thought  his  cofiin  profaned, 
had  we  suffered  any  other  hands  to  touch  it.  Sea^ 
field  and  his  sufferings  slept  in  the  grave — his  less 
fortunate  friends  still  lived  to  lament  him. 

My  benetactor  had  left  his  property  jointly  to 
Louisa  and  myself.  Alas,  the  bereaved  Louisa  was 
already  regardless  of  aU  earthly  treasures.  In  vain 
she  forbid  her  lips  to  qonfess  the  progress  which 
grief  made  in  her  constitution;  her  emaciated  form 
sufficiently  betrayed  it.  A  few  melancholy  weeks 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  my  friend,  and  she  sank 
beneath  the  blow  she  had  received.  She  was  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave  with  her  husband.  For 
myself  I  was  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  grief 
imposed  upon  me  by  this  second  calamity,  and  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness  was  the  consequence  of 
my  mental  suffering. 

llie  skill  of  my  physician  saved  my  Ufe;  and  no 
sooner  was  I  able  to  quit  the  house,  then  I  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  a  land  rendered  hateful  to  me  by 
such  bitter  recollections.  In  consequence  of  Lou- 
isa's decease,  the  whole  of  Seafield's  property  by 
his  will,  devolved  to  me.  I  endeavored  to  prevsiil 
on  Zadi  to  accept  some  part  of  it,  but  he  declared 
that  his  master's  liberality  had  gone  beyond  his  ut- 
most wishes. 

You  are  now  informed,  (continued  Everard,  after 
a  moment's  pause;  addressing  himself  to  the  whole 
society,)  you  are.  now  infoiTOcd  by  what  means  I 
acquired  my  fortune.  It  was  the  gift  of  gratitude; 
but  never  can  I  recollect  the  dreadful  service  which 
I  rendered  Seafield,  (and  alas,  which  I  rendered 
him  in  vain,)  without  feeling  my  frame  convulsed 
"With  horror,  and  my  mind  tortured  by  the  most 
painful  recollections. 

Everard  was  silent;  so  were  all  aroxmd  him.  It 
had  been  reported  that  he  had  obtained  wealth  in 
India  by  improper  means,  and  his  nan^ative  was 
therefore  plea^sing  to  the  friends  who  had  listened 
to  him.  But  in  the  little  party  no  one  experienced 
such  feelings  of  delight  as  the  amiable  Jessy,  whose 
tender  heart  had  been  deeply  afflicted  with  the  tale 
of  her  lover's  conduct  Her  father  at  length  mus- 
tered up  courage  and  broke  through  this  embar- 
rassing silence. 

"  My  dear  good  Everard,"  said  he,  "  I  know  not 
how  to  excuse  my  friends  for  telling  me  so  many 
slanders  of  you,  nor  myself  for  having  been  credu- 
lous enough  to  believe  them.  In  truth,  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  room  whose  lips  are  worthy  to 
convey  to  you  our  apology — tliere,  then  let  them 
make  it;  and  with  these  words  he  placed  the  hand 
of  the  blushing  Jessy  in  that  of  the  willing  Everard. 
And  the  latter  acknowledged,  while  he  pressed  her 
to  his  bosom  as  his  bride,  that  the  apology  was  not 
only  sufficient,  but  a  reward  in  full  for  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  had  experienced  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  whole  past  life. 


G^.  B.  Fanning,  a  tea  dealer,  died  at  his  house 
in  Brooklyn  recently,  from  poisoning  occasioned 
by  impregnating  his  system  with  the  particles  of 
lead  used  in  wrapping  tea,  while  chewing  and  test- 
ing tea  in  inordinate  quantities,  and  which  beoome 
oxidized  by  the  action  of  water. 


COURTSHIP  AND  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Miss  Sukey  Smith  had  flaxen  hair, 

Her  daddy  had  the  pewter. 
Her  eyes  were  grey,  and  looked  serene, 

Upon  her  favorite  suitor. 

That  suitor  was  a  jolly  youth. 
So  nimble,  blithe  and  brawney, 

The  yellow  fever  took  him  off. 
One  day  to  California. 

And  when  I  heard  Uiat  he  was  gone, 
"  It's  now,"  said  I,  *'  or  never!" 

I  shaved  myself  and  greased  my  shoes, 
And  tried  to  look  right  clever. 

I  rigged  myself  from  top  to  toe, 
And  caught  and  mounted  Robin, 

But  al  the  >vay  I  rode  along. 
My  heart  it  kept  a  throbbin'. 

And  when  I  reached  her  daddy's  door. 

It  still  kept  on  a  thumpin', 
But  when  I  law  that  heavenly  maid, 

It  kinder  stopped  a  jumpin'. 

>Twas  half-past  ten,  when  at  her  feet 

I  knelt,  and  yet  ere  dinner. 
With  honied  speech  and  winning  ways, 

I  had  contrived  to  win  her. 

Some  months  elapsed — to  set  the  day 

I  now  began  to  press  her: 
I  urged,  entreated,  plead  in  vain — 

In  vain  did  I  caress  her. 

While  matters  were  thus  crossed  and  pil'd^ 

My  clothes  all  growing  seedy, 
My  rival  from  the  mines  returned. 

Still  for  my  Sukey  greedy. 

I  saw  him  kinder  sidle  up, 

And  slip  his  arms  around  her, 
When — heavens  and  earth  1  she  let  him  kias 

Those  precious  lips  I   Confound  herl 

I  told  her  that  I  was  surprised — 
My  eyes  had  sure  deceived  me — 

And  asked  her  to  renew  her  vows, 
And  from  suspense  relieve  me. 

When,  don't  you  think,  the  tamal  gal. 

Her  thumb  upon  her  smeller, 
Her  fingers  wriggled,  as  she  said, 

"  Can't  come  it,  little  fellerl" 


THE  OLD  MAHTBRS. 

The  wife  of  an  up-town  citizen,  who  has  grown, 
wealthy  during  the  past  few  yeare  by  the  advance 
of  real  estate,  went  abroad  a  few  days  ago.  One 
of  her  aoquamtances  asked  her  what  particular  pur- 
pose she  had  in  going,  and  what  she  expected  to 
enjoy  most.  "  Oh.  I  don't  care  much  about  Ka- 
rope,"  she  replied,  "  on  my  account,  llie  main 
object  I  have  in  making  this  trip  is  to  have  the  por- 
traits of  these  children  " — pointing  to  three  homely 
girls  of  nine,  eleven  and  thirteen — "  painted  by  Uie 
old  masters." 
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ZILL  AH; 

OR, 


BT  LUtUT.  CHABLBS  P.  MORGAN,  U.  8.  V. 


IF  yon,  Cato,  with  the  funny  antics  you  are  al- 
ways cuttin'  up,  can't  bring  a  laugh  onto  i)Oor 
Mias  ZIilah'9  handsome  countenance,  I  don't 
know  who  can." 

Thus  spoke  Harry  Grimes,  a  seaman  on  board  the 
good  ship  Capitol,  then  in  the  latitude  of  the  River 
La  Plata,  on  her  passage  fitim  San  Francisco  to 
Boston,  to  Cato  Conbee,  the  colored  cook  of  said 
ship,  who,  answeidng  said: 

I  has  tried  hard  to  brought  some  expresshun 
ob  laff  on  dat  ar  young  lady's  countenance,  dat's  a 
&ct;  but  she  seems  to  have  gone  clar  beyond  it. 
Pse  sung  hymns,  and  sallums,  and  nigger  songs, 
played  de  *  Road  to  Boston'  on  de  ole  yiolinnum 
tiU  my  arms  ached,  danced  Jubs  and  yarus  other 
teipsichoriums  till  my  legs  ached,  rose  de  debble 
ginndly  till  my  heart  ached,  and  all  for  nufEn'." 

"  Don't  aay  that,  Cato,"  answered  Grimes,  "  for 
TDor  good  nator  and  curious  antics  have  kept  the 
ahip's  company  alive  the  whole  passage." 
"  £xcept  Miss  Zillah,"  returned  Cato,  musingly. 

And  she's  at  least  alive,"  observed  Grimes. 
"  And  dat's  about  all,"  responded  Cato.  It  'pears 
to  me  like  I  can  see  her  growin'  thinner  and  thin- 
Mr  ebery  day.  Besides  all  dat,  too,  she  nebber 
BDileB.  Dafs  de  wustest  sign  ob  all.  Make  a 
sulky  nigger  smile,  and  you'll  be  sure  he'U  nebber 
spile;  but  if  yon  cant  do  dat  ar,  he's  a  gone  nigger, 
dmah." 

"  That^s  a  curious  comparison,  anyway,"  observ- 
ed Grimes. 

"  Nebbordeless,"  rejoined  Cato,  "  if  s  de  best  Pse 
got  to  offer.  W-w-what  do  you  think  is  de  cause 
obMiss  Zillah's  'fliction,  Harry?" 

"  It  may  be  love,"  replied  the  honest  sailor. 

"Lab?"  re8i)onded  Cato.  "Oh,  gorra  mighty, 
don't  say  dat,  bekase  if  dat's  de  case,  de  young  lady 
may  as  well  die  and  gib  it  up  at  once." 

"  Nobody  ever  says  die,  so  long  as  there's  a  shot 
left  in  the  looker,"  returned  Grimes. 

'*Yah,  but  if  Miss  Zillah  is  dyin'  of  ]ab,dere  can't 
be  any  shot  leff  in  de  locker,"  answered  Cato. 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

**  Bekase  I  hab  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  case  in  pint," 
replied  oar  sable  friend.  **  Dar  was  once  a  yaller 
gal  ob  my  acquaintance  who  fell  in  lub  wid  a  gem- 
Unm  black  as  a  charpoaled  midnight  His  &oe  was 
80  black  it  shone,  as  de  sun  would  diine  if  it  was 
eovered  wid  a  ooat  of  black  vamish." 

"What  was  the  color  of  the  young  lady's  fiu)e?" 
iDqaxred  Grimes. 

**  Taller  as  de  best  quality  ob  sugar  house  molas- 
ses," answered  Cato.  "  And  she  Inbbed  dat  nigger 
to  extxaction,  shure.  But  alassnml  as  de  poitsays, 
bo  *  was  a  gay  deceiber.'  He  portended  to  lab  dat 
7*fler  gal,  swore  on  his  hands  and  knees  he'd  marry 
ber,  and  den  ran  off  wid,  and  got  spliced  to  a  wench 


blacker  if  possible  than  he  was.  Den  de  yaller  gal 
went  out  into  her  fiwier's  bam,  hung  herself  to  a 
pitch  fork — I  don't  mean  to  a  pitch  fork,  but  a  hay 
loft,  and  died  lamented  by  all  her  friends,  and  do- 
tested  by  all  her  relashins." 

•*  You  black  snowball,  you,"  exclaimed  Harry, 
with  an  oath  unmentionable  to  ears  polite,  »♦  do  yoa 
mean  to  compare  the  case  just  mentioned  to  Miss 
2miah'8?" 

"  Why  not?"  responded  Cato,  totally  unabashed 
either  by  Harry's  oath  or  question,  "  ain't  black 
folks  and  yaller  folks  jest  as  liable  to  lub  as  white 
folks— eh?  Go  way,  bald-face  and  dont  talk  to  dis 
chile  any  more." 

"  You  know  just  about  as  much  ooncemin'  love," 
said  Harry,  **  as  I  do,  which  is  just  nothing  at  all ; 
so  let's  talk  of  something  else.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  weather?" 

"  De  wedder  in  dis  particular  latumtude,"  an- 
swered Cato,  is  bery  unsartin.  Sometimes  when 
if  s  calm  as  a  stopped  clock,  and  dar  ain't  a  single 
cloud  to  be  seen  in  de  hole  firlament  ob  de  hebbens 
abub,  'cept  a  little  speck  no  bigger  dan  a  man's 
hand,  dat  ar  same  little  speck  will  growin  five  min- 
utes into  a  hebby  squall,  and  dere'll  be  a  gale  ob 
wind,  and  do  debble  to  pay,  ginmlly.  But  de  ^e 
most  always  subsides  as  quick  as  it  comee  on,  and 
eberyting  is  all  quiet  and  calm  agin,  as  ebber,  and— 

"  Sail  Ol"  shouted  the  lookout  from  themain-top- 
gallan^head. 

This  announcement  not  only  brought  Cato's  spec- 
ulations on  the  weather  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
but  it  also  sent  Grimes  to  his  duty  on  the  forecastle, 
and  brought  from  the  cabin,  Captain  Clark,  and  a 
young  lady,  whose  raven  tresses  of  glossy  silken 
hair  contrasted  stiangely  with  the  fiery  glitter  of 
her  sparkling  eyes,  and  the  death-Hke  pallor  of  her 
handsome  countenance. 

As  he  inquired  of  the  lookout  what  the  stnmge 
sail  was,  that  indispensable  personage  answered  the 
captain  thus: 

"  Four  points  off  the  lee  bow,  sir." 

On  healing  this,  the  young  lady  previonaly  lefyt' 
red  to,  addressing  the  captain,  said : 

**  Will  you  speak  to  the  stranger,  sir?" 

*'  I  would  like  to  do  so,  but  hardly  think  I  »h^}\ 
be  able,"  answered  Captain  Clark. 

"  Why  so?"  inquired  the  maiden,  somewhat  tim- 
idly. 

"  Because,  she  is  such  a  long  distance  off;  that  1 
fear  it  will  be  dark  before  we  can  come  ap  with  her  " 
said  the  captain  in  reply.  "However,  I  will  have 
the  ship  kept  off,  and  try  to  get  near  enough  to  sig- 
nalize her,  if  nothing  mordv" 

According  to  orders  immediately  afterwaids  is- 
sued, the  ship,  which  heretofore  had  been  steering 
full  and  by,  was  kept  off  nearly  before  the  wind, 
which  had  been  freshening  for  some  time,  and  now 
seemed  threatening  to  rise  in  magnitude  to  a  heavy 
gale. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  ship  did  not  run  far 
upon  her  last  named  course,  ere  it  was  found  im- 
peratively necessary  to  heave  her  to,  and  put  her 
under  easy  saU  at  once.  By  the  time  this  was  done, 
it  had  become  very  dark  u^<leec^^il /4lJlopes  of 
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speaking  with,  or  ever  seeing  the  stxauger  ship 
again,  were  at  an  end. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  when  the  yoong  lady 
before  referred  to — Zillah  St.  Clare,  by  name — was 
comfortably  seated  in  the  ship's  cabin,  looking  over 
a  friendly  book,  but  not  reading  it  at  all.  Captain 
Clark  came  down  into  the  cabin  from  the  upper 
deck  and  seating  himself  near  the  pale-&ced  maiden, 
sai4: 

"  Thas  far,  during  the  passage  from  California, 
Mi88  St.  Clare,  I  have  looked  upon  what  seemed  to 
me  the  gradual  fading  of  your  health,  with  deep  re- 
gret, ^ind  the  api>arent  loneliness  of  your  situa- 
tion here,  I  have  deeply  commiserated  also.  Be- 
ing an  old  man,  having  daughters  nearly  your  own 
age,  you  will  excuse  my  asking  a — a — " 

'*  A  sort  of  explanation,"  interposed  Zillah,  with 
a  transient  smile.  "Oh  yes,  sir;  and  ajs  the  ex- 
planation of  my  present  situation  is  very  brief  and 
simple,  I  shall  gladly  place  it  at  your  dispoeaL 

"I  am  a  native  of  Boston.  My  fSEtther  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  well  known  city,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  wealth  so  was  his  &mily  pride. 
Three  years  ago,  I  became  acquainted  with  Walter 
Elwell,  ah  honest  and  respectable  young  man,  with 
whom,  foolishly,  as  my  &ther  said,  but  wisely,  as  I 
thought,  I  soon  fell  deep  in  love.v 

\^'liich  he  returned,  of  oouise,''  interposed  Cap- 
tain  Clark. 

"  Most  fervently,"  responded  Miss  St  Clare.  "  And 
without  scruple  or  delay,  he  told  my  father  so.  On 
being  asked  about  his  wealth,  as  to  what  sum  he 
•ould  settle  upon  me  in  the  event  of  our  marriage, 
Walter  replied,  *  not  much,  except  a  loving  heart 
and  a  willing  hand.'  My  respected  father  then  an- 
swered in  effect,  that  it  wouldn't  do  either  for  him 
or  his  daughter,  and  that  until  he  was  able  to  settle 
ten  thousand  dollars  upon  me,  his  addresses  must 
not  on  any  pretext  whatever  be  resumed. 

"  Bowing  to  this  harsh  decision  with  all  the  firm- 
aess  he  could  possibly  command,  Walter  took  a 
painful  leave  of  me,  and  a  week  aflerwards  sailed 
for  California,  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  realizing 
a  fortune  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

A  year  elapsed,  during  which  Walter  informed 
me  by  letter  that  he  had  done  well,  even  better 
than  ho  expected  at  the  stait.  Before  another 
twelvemonth  peissed,  my  poor  father  died  of  apo- 
plexy, and  I  was  suddenly  left  an  heiress,  free  to 
think,  decide,  and  act  for  myself  alone. 

"  Heuiing,  soon  after  this,  that  Walter  was  lyin^ 
sick  in  a  hospital  at  San  Francisco,  I  resolved  at 
once  to  go  there  and  minister  to  liis  needs  as  best  I 
might  be  able.  Actuated  by  this  desire  I  went,  and 
in  due  time  safely  arrived  at  the  '  Golden  Capital,' 
viily  to  hear  that  Walter  had  recovered  from  his 
illness  long  before,  and  gone  to  Puget  Sound  in 
Oregon,  on  returning  from  which,  the  vessel  he  was 
in,  foundered,  and  all  her  company  were  supposed 
to  have  peiiMhed  in  the  sea.  Then,  hecurt-broken, 
friendless  and  alone,  I  took  passage  in  your  ship  for 
home,  and  here,  just  as  you  see  me  now,  I  have 
been  ever  since." 

"  Your  case  is  indeed  a  hard  one,"  said  the  bluff 
M  captain,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  simple  ator>', 


Zillah  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears;  but  recollect,  dear 
girl,  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  relieves  aud 
often  cuses  all  sorrow — that  'tis  alwajrs  darkest  just 
before  day,  and  a  glorious  sunshine  will  follow  even 
the  heaviest  stom^." 

As  he  went  on  deck,  a  moment  afterwards.  Cap- 
tain Clark  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  daring 
his  absence  the  wind  had  increased  almost  to  a 
perfect  gale,  whilst  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
gallant  ship  was  hove  to,  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails. 

Towards  daylight  next  morning,  the  rain  ceased 
falling,  the  wind  lulled  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
before  risen,  all  sail  was  set  upon  tlie  gallant  ship, 
and  she  went  bowling  off  over  a  heavy  sea  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour. 

Soon  after  daylight  had  fully  dawned  upon  the 
air  and  sea,  a  man  who  happened  to  be  at  work  on 
the  ship's  main-topgallant-yard,  exclaimed: 

"  There's  a  man  in  the  water  right  ahead,  waving 
something  white  from  what  looks  to  be  a  piece  of 
a  wreck  I" 

On  looking  at  this  startling  object  through  his 
glass.  Captain  Clark  immediately  discovered  not 
more  than  two  ships'  lengths  ahead,  a  man  hanging 
with  one  hand  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  hen-coop, 
whilst  with  the  other,  he  frantically  waved  a  large 
white  handkerchief  towards  the  approaching  ship. 

At  the  same  moment  he  also  observed  that  the 
glorious  son  was  just  then  rising,  dear  and  bright, 
above  the  distant  horizon. 

In  leas  than  ten  minutes  after  this,  the  ship- 
wrecked stranger  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  sit- 
uation, and  stood  in  safety  on  the  Capitol's  main- 
deck. 

A  moment  afterwards,  Zillah  St.  Clare  came  oat 
of  the  cabin,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  the  rescued 
man,  stopped  short,  then  staggered  forward,  mur- 
muring: 

♦*  Can  it  be — ^is  it  indeed  my — "  . 

**  It  is  indeed  and  in  truth,"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger, as  he  sprang  forward  and  caught  the  trembling 
maiden  in  his  arms,  **  your  fond,  admiring  lover, 
Walteb  Elwell!" 

Very  easily  and  simply  he  explained  next  day, 
that  instead  of  returning  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Francisco  he  took  passage  in  another  vessel  bound 
direct  to  Boston — ^that  the  ship  in  question  sprung 
a  leak  soon  after  she  passed  Cape  Horn, — end  that 
the  leak  gradually  increased  until  she  was  overtak- 
en by  the  storm  of  the  previous  night,  when,  m  leas 
than  an  hour's  time  she  foundered,  and  became  a 
total  wreck. 

2^illah  St  Clare  that  was,  is  Mrs.  £lwell  now,  and 
since  her  happy  marriage,  has  more  than  once  been 
called  upon  to  realize  the  &ct,  that  a  glorious  sun- 
rise is  always  sure  to  come  after  the  darkest  mid- 
night and  the  heaviest  storm. 

Youth  is  a  glorious  invention.  While  the  giils 
chase  the  hours,  and  you  chase  the  girls,  the  months 
seem  to  danoe  away  with  down  upon  their  feet* 
What  a  pity  summer  is  so  short! — before  you  know 
it,  lovers  become  deacons,  and  romps  grandmadi- 
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EXJDOBA.  OF  POMPEH. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  MARTYRS. 

BT  M.        8T.  LBOK. 


AftN  one  of  the  most  spacioos  streets  of  Pompeii, 
J  stood  the  mazwion  of  the  haughty,  wealUiy  pa- 
^  trician,  Marcus  Aurelian.  Paasin^  through  the 
entrance,  you  entered  a  lai;ge,  handsome  hall,  with 
a  colonuade  of  wliite  marble,  and  a  tessellated 
^vement  In  this  apartment  were  received  trades- 
men and  visitors  of  inferior  mnk,  who  were  not 
permitted  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  room,  but 
vera  restricted  to  the  mai^  of  the  apartment 
'  Hero  a  »lave  was  constantly  in  waiting,  and  as  his 
office  was  a  responsible  one,  he  was  much  looked  up 
to  by  his  fellow-slav^;  bed-chambers  opened  from 
three  sides  of  this  hall,  and  at  the  further  end  on 
the  rij(ht  and  left,  were  small  rooms  devoted  to  the 
ue  of  the  ladies  of  tlie  family. 

Leading  from  one  side  was  the  dining-room,  and 
from  the  other  a  cabinet;  also  a  passage  to  the  fur- 
ther parts  of  the  house  for  the  slaves,  answering  to 
the  back  stairs  of  the  present  day.  These  rooms 
ill  opened  on  to  a  i>ortioo,  oblong  in  shiq;>e,  its  mar- 
Ue  columns  wreathed  with  garlands ;  this  was 
eilled  the  periytylt^  and  contained  a  fountain  snr- 
loonded  by  vases  of  flowers.  At  the  further  end 
WIS  another  dining-room,  on  either  side  of  which 
were  chambers  and  a  picture  gallery;  these  rooms 
•onunonicated  virith  another  oblong  space,  with 
coltunns  on  three  sides,  and  resembling  the  ped- 
icle. -This  was  the  garden,  containing  perfumed 
foantains,  statues  and  innumerable  exotics. 

In  a  chamber  acyoining  the  second  dining-room, 
ind  which  opened  into  the  garden,  sat  the  Lady 
Eadora,  only  child  of  Marcus  Aurelian.  Across 
the  entrance  which  led  into  a  bed-chamber  or  cii- 
knLnum,  was  bTispended  a  rose-colored  curtain 
embroidered  with  gold  flowers.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  vivid  and  dazzling  frescoes,  and  on 
the  floor,  m  front  of  the  toilet  table  of  citron  wood 
kiaid  with  gold,  and  covered  with  vases  of  per- 
Ame,  and  rich  ornaments,  lay  a  mat  of  glowing 
hoes  from  the  Persian  looms.  Close  by  it  stood  a 
krge,  oval  nurror  of  poliahed  steel  reaching  to  the 
ibor,  and  8upi>orted  on  swinging  hinges  by  two 
ivory  graces.  On  an  exquisitely  carved  marble 
stand  were  a  richly  chased  silver  ewer  and  basin. 
Kear  by  was  a  tall,  slender  flower  stalk  of  silver, 
surmounted  by  a  large,  ivory  lily,  in  which  reclined 
a  dumbering  Eros,  while  Psyche  bent  over  him,  a 
lamp  filled  with  perfumed  oil  in  her  hand,  llie 
time  was  afternoon,  and  the  weather  being  sultry, 
the  door  which  led  into  the  garden  was  open,  the 
only  aperture  for  light  which  the  room  contained. 
"Hie  fair  occupant  was  idly  musing,  and  ocoasion- 
iUy  played  with  her  iittle  sandalled  foot  with  the 
tby,  silken  spaniel  on  the  carpet  before  her.  Pres- 
cndy  a  step  was  heard  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
curtain  was  lifted  by  a  female  slave  somewhat  ad- 
Tanced  in  years. 
**  Ah,  3iauena,  what  is  the  time?'' 
''Ike  day  wanes,  and  it  is  nearly  sanseU*' 


Thinkest  thou,  Massena,  oar  frequent  visits  to 
the  congregation  have  been  noted?'' 

« I  think  not,  but  why  dost  thou  inqau*e?" 

'*  A  strange  presentiment  has  shadowed  my  soul 
of  late,  and  I  much  fear  some  dark  evil  will  &11 
upon  me." 

"llie  gods  forbid  F'  replied  the  attendant,  for 
though  recently  converted  to  the  Christian  fieuth, 
the  ancient  heathen  exclamations  were  ever  rising 
to  her  lips,  to  her  grief  and  vexation.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  slave  announced  the  Lady  Athenais." 

*'  Salve,  my  Eudora,"  said  the  visitor,  retnming 
her  friend's  embrace;  "  why  hast  thou  not  been  my 
guest  for  this  long  while?" 

"  Nay,  Athenais,  it  is  sorely  longer  since  thoa 
hast  visited  «me— down,  Chloris  "—continued  she, 
as  the  h'ttle  spaniel  caught  the  robe  of  her  friend  ix^ 
its  joy ;  "  see,  the  pretty  creature  has  not  forgotten 
one  of  her  earliest  protectors.  Has  thy  brother 
Julian  returned  to  the  city?" 

"  No— but  he  wrote  in  his  last  message  that  his 
heart  remained  in  Pompeii,  though  his  body  was  in 
Athens,  and  he  desired  his  dearest,  fondest  remem- 
brances and  wishes  to  thee," 

*'  Ah,  my  Athenais,  there  is  little  need  of  desir- 
ing my  remembrance  of  him,  surrounded  as  I  am 
by  the  tokens  of  his  affection;  bat  when  didst  thoa 
receive  his  message?" 

<«  Seven  days  since,  and  we  daily  look  for  his  re- 
tain. Thoa  must  not  allow  so  long  an  interval  to 
elapse  between  thy  visits  to  me,  my  Eudora,  as 
thou  hast  lately,  lest  I  should  fear  thy  affection  for 
Athenais  is  declining." 

**  Say  not  so,  my  dearest  friend.  None  among 
my  acquaintance  do  I  so  gladly  welcome  as  thy- 
self, but  I  have  not  felt  well  the  last  few  days,  and 
I  dread  exertion." 

**  May  Hygeia  restore  thee,  my  Eudora.  I  will 
return  home  to  send  thee  a  potion  I  value  highly, 
and  come  to  thee  to-morrow,  again.  Faie." 

When  the  footsteps  of  her  friend  had  died  away, 
Eudora  again  sank  into  a  reverie,  but  presently 
accompanied  by  the  frolicsome  Chloris,  she  ram- 
bled into  the  gardeiL  llie  Lady  Athenais,  as  her 
name  indicates,  was  of  Greek  birth,  and  a  native 
of  Athens,  though  now  residing  at  Pompeii,  and 
Eudora  was  beti-othed  to  Julian,  who  was  now  ab- 
sent on  a  journey.  Eudora  had  within  a  short 
spac^  of  time  become  a  Nazarene,  by  stealth,  and 
bitterly  did  she  mourn  that  her  beloved  was  an 
idolater,  a  follower  of  the  general  religion  of  that 
day.  The  congregation  of  which  Eudora  was  a 
member,  met  secretly  in  a  house  that  very  night. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  evening  set  in,  attended  by 
Massena,  and  wrapped  in  lai^e  mantles,  Eudora 
set  forth  on  her  errand.  The  slave  who  guarded 
the  atrium^  supposed  them  to  be  bound  for  the  gar- 
den, and  when  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  the  porter, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  constantly  in  waiting,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Congratulating  themselves 
on  escaping  the  curiosity  of  the  slaves,  they  en- 
tered into  the  open  street.  F&Bt  the  gay,  glittering 
shops  of  the  perfumers;  brilliantly  lighted  streets 
full  of  bustling  people,  past  groujgs  assembled  on 
the  steps  of  the  templet^jg^^^gi^^^gje^^me 
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story  teller,  or  singer;  past  shady  walks  nearly  de- 
serted, down  to  the  side  of  the  river  Samus,  the 
two  pursued  their  way,  unheeding  the  dark  figure 
that  followed  them,  hidden  by  the  overshadowing 
U'ees.  On  the  brink  of  the  river  they  hailed  a  boat- 
nmn,  entered  the  solitai  y  bark,  put  down  the  stream, 
and  landing,  entei*ed  a  dark,  miserable  alley  that 
led  down  to  the  water,  lliey  traversed  several 
other  streets,  and  presently  stopped  in  front  of  the 
closed  door  of  an  apparently  deserted  mansion. 

Knocking  three  seveml  and  distinct  times,  the 
door  opened  from  within,  and  they  were  noiselessly 
admitted.  Ci'oesLng  the  solitary  atrium,  in  which 
there  was  no  attendant,  as  was  usual  in  all  other 
houses,  they  halted  at  the  tlu^eshold  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  room,  and  accompanied  a  second  knock  with 
the  words,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 
A  voice  returned,  "  Peace  be  with  whom?" 
**nie  faitliful;"  answered  Eudora,  and  immedi- 
ately the  door  was  opened. 

The  apartment  into  which  the  two  were  admit- 
ted wus  large  and  perfectly  plain.  Contrary  to  the 
miivei'sal  customs  of  the  lively  citizens  of  Pompeii, 
tlie  walls  and  ceilings  were  unadorned  with  daz- 
zling frescoes,  parti-colored  colutnns,  or  embroid- 
eries. At  the  further  end  of  this  hall  on  a  slight 
elevation,  stood  a  large  crucifix,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement  were  several  rows  of  seats  ranged 
in  a  semicircle  fronting  the  cross.  The  only  light 
was  cast  from  a  bronze  lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  lliere  were  already  assembled  quite  a 
number,  aud  Eudora  with  Massena,  before  accost- 
ing any  person  present,  knelt,  and  fixing  their  gaze 
upon  the  crucifix,  ofiered '  a  silent  prayer.  In  a 
little  while  there  entered  an  aged  man,  whose  long 
silvery  beard  and  feeble  steps  indicated  him  to  have 
already  passed  the  usual  boundary  of  mortal  life; 
yet  in  that  mild  countenance  of  childlike  simplicity, 
in  the  still  clear  and  bright  blue  eyes,  dwelt  a  holy 
and  serene  light,  as  if  the  smile  of  God  had  rested 
there,  and  the  peace  thereof  had  never  departed. 

Slowly  advancing  to  a  seat  below  the  cross,  and 
which  fironted  the  congregation,  heunlbldedasoroU 
and  read  several  chapters,  the  members  assembled 
commenting  upon  them,  or  listening  to  the  exi^la- 
nations  of  their  aged  pastor.  At  the  conclusiou  of 
the  lecture,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  en- 
tire congregation,  and  afterwards  a  hj^n  wassimg, 
in  which  the  clear,  silvery  tones,  of  Eudora  were 
disduguishaUle.  At  its  close,  the  members  dis- 
persed, with  the  exception  of  Eudora  and  Massena, 
who  accompanied  their  pastor  to  the  interior  of 
the  apartments,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  por- 
tico that  opened  into  the  garden.  The  moon  was 
just  rising,  and  in  silence  they  watched  its  gradual 
ascent  over  the  tree  tops. 

**Thou  wert  not  at  the  last  gathering,  Eudora," 
at  length  said  the  aged  man,  breaking  the  stillness 
that  had  reigned. 

No,  £ather,  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to 
leave  the  house  unnoticed.  It  troubles  me,  this 
constant  deception  towards  so  kind  a  parent  as 
mine,  and  the  only  one  I  have,  too.  I  am  some- 
timce  tempted  to  remain  at  home  always  from  our 
mcetingB,  but  I  cannot  resolve  in  earnest  to  do  so 


— but  indeed  it  pains  me  to  disobey  one  whom  I 
love  so  much." 

"  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.*  *  Whoeo  shall  deny  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,'  therefore  fear  not,  but  boldly 
and  firmly  follow  the  path  you  have  chosen." 

"  Truly,  father,  I  stand  rebuked,  but  I  am  as  yet 
a  new  disciple,  and  these  doctrines  seem  strange  to 
me  at  times." 

"  Wert  thou  not  thinking  of  Julian  this  evening 
when  we  were  so  silent?"  inquired  Apollonius. 

"  I  was  so— and  what  would  I  not  give  if  \y» 
might  be  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian.  I  can- 
not believe  but  he  will  yet  he  converted." 

**  The  Lord  in  his  own  good  time  will  work  out 
the  salvation  of  his  people." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  eagerly  replied  the  enthusiastio 
girl.  "  I  am  convinced  he  >^|U,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  be  so  gently  and  pleasantly  led  in  the  paths  of 
truth.  But  the  night  dew  is  falling  fast,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  **  the  stai's  are  all  out,  and 
the  health  of  our  shepherd  is  too  prebious  to  his 
flock  to  thtis  expose  it;  had  we  not  better  enter  the 
house  ?" 

**They  nourish  the  poor  body  when  the  sool 
longs  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest — but  it  is  the  will 
of  my  Master  that  I  bide  here  yet  a  little  longer," 
and  supported  by  his  young  companion  he  entered 
the  dwelling.  The  aged  pastor  while  the  Saviour 
was  Qn  earth,  had  been  among  his  followei^s,  and 
had  listened  to  the  sacred  instructions,  becotning  so 
impressed  with  them,  that  at  the  time  of  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  early  Christians  were  subject- 
ed, he  renuiined  true  to  his  faith  and  the  little  band 
of  believers,  many  of  whom  fell  martyiB  to  the 
cause.  In  a  few  years  he  was  with  one  accord 
elected  to  the  office  of  the  "  shepherd  of  the  flock," 
and  though  he  would  have  declined  the  responsi- 
bility, the  members  would  not  permit  it,  for  no  one 
could  so  well  fill  the  place  as  Apollonius. 

Eudora  and  Massena  hastily  retraced  their  steps 
toward  home,  for  they  had  overstaid  their  usual 
time,  and  were  feaiful  of  detection.  In  silence 
tliey  passed  through  the  crowded  streets  again,  and 
gained  the  garden  gate,  llie  i)orter  was  not  there, 
and  with  a  sense  of  i-elief  at  their  unusual  good  for- 
tune, they  hurried  in,  eOnd  sought  tlieir  apartments. 
Scaively  had  they  laid  aside  their  coverings  when 
a  summons  came  to  the  Lady  Eudora  fix>ui  her  fa- 
ther. Trembling  in  every  limb,  she  hastenod  to 
obey  the  request,  for  she  feared  some  evil,  luid  en- 
tering the  inner  dining-room,  seated  herself  at  her 
lather's  feet. 

"  And  where  has  my  Eudora  been  roaming?"  he 
tenderly  inquired,  smoothmg  the  silken  tresses  of 
his  beautiful  child. 

"  Roaming,  father?" 

**Yes,  my  daughter— a  friend  of  mine  aays  he 
hath  seen  thee  in  the  streets  late  in  the  evening; 
nay,  he  even  aflirmed  he  saw  thee  this  very  night." 

The  porter  can  inform  thee  on  that  subfoct,  my 
&ther,"  and  she  clapped  her  hands.  A  little  slave 
entered  and  his  mistiness  ordei'ed  him  to  send  I>i- 
omed  to  them;  with  a  low  bow  he  left  the  rt>oin. 
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and  the  porter  appeared,  a  stoat,  dark-browed,  anlkj 
leokiDg  fellow. 

"  Who  has  passed  through  the  gate  since  dusk?" 
demanded  Eudora. 

"No  one,  lady.»» 

"Art  sure?" 

"  I  have  not  stirred  from  my  post  since  sunset, 
and  no  one  has  entered.'^ 

"  Enough,  yoa  are  permitted  to  retire.  When  he 
vas  out  of  hearing,  Eudora  turned  and  said, "  Thou 
Meet,  my  fieUher,  how  much  to  be  depended  upon  is 
the  statement  thou  hast  heard." 

"  It  is  &lse,  my  child,  and  yet  thou  art  sometimes 
ateent  at  the  worship  of  our  household — ^how  comes 
it?" 

£adora*s  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  discovery  seem- 
ed more  terrible  as  it  drew  nearer,  but  sensible 
some  answer  must  be  given,  she  replied: 

**  Can  we  not  worship  with  as  much  sincerity 
when  abroad,  as  when  at  the  altar?" 

"The  gods  forbid  you  should  become  an  apostate, 
bat  that  sentiment  savoni  strongly  of  opinions  more 
heretical  than  our  religion  permits — beware  of  ex- 
pressing such  bontimcuts  to  eveiy  one,  lest  they 
mistakG  you  for  a  Nazarene." 

Ere  the  trembling  girl  could  reply,  a  young  and 
kndsonio  man  entered  the  apartment.  With  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  tlie  lather  and 
^^ogfater  arose. 

"Salve  my  Julian,"  said  the  proud  senator,  grasp- 
ing the  banc  of  the  new  comer,  who  returned  the 
selnte  with  much  warmth.  Eudora,  though  more 
guarded  in  speech,  and  concealing  her  joy  more 
taan  her  father,  betrayed  by  her  bright  blusli,  and 
muling,  sparkling  eyes,  suilicient  pleasure  to  satis- 
iv  even  her  betrothed. 

*  Whru  didst  thou  return?'*  inquired  Marcus  Au- 

"Bat  this  very  hour;  I  found  our  mansion  de- 
serted by  my  &ther  and  Athenais,  and  deemed  tliey 
mijjht  bo  here.'' 

"Thy  sister  was  with  me  but  this  afternoon,"  re- 
plied Eudora,  **  but  departed  before  sunset,  and  I 
doubt  not  ere  this  has  returned  from  the  Via  Domi- 
tima,  where  our  citizens  are  wont  to  congregate  at 
etening,''  and  a  mischievous  smile  told  the  yoimg 
m?.ti  that  his  betrothed  fancied  she  was  giving  him 
information  he  bad  not  poss^sed  before.  Short- 
ly after  Julian  rose  to  leave  them,  and  turning  to 
Eodoni  said,  "  Athenais,  in  her  last  letter,  proposed 
a  pleuMure  excursion  to  celebrate  my  return ;  it 
siall  be  to-morrow — wilt  thou  join  us?" 
"Most  willingly,  my  dear  friend,  nnd  ray  Hin^^nj; 

niaiden  shall  accompany  us,  if  thou  wilt — give  to 

Mhenais  and  thy  little  sister  my  best  wishes,  and 

take  n  pordon  for  thyself." 
"Thanks,  dearest  Eudora,  for  thy  kindness.  I 

^  not  neglect  to  deliver  tliy  message—  VaU." 
As  soon  as  possible,  Eudora  sought  Messena,  and 

n^ated  what  had  occurred,  together  with  her  pre- 

*nthnent  that  discovery  was  near  at  hand.  Mas- 

MutiA  endeavored  to  cheer  her  mistress  and  persuade 

h»  it  was  but  fancy. 

'*Tbe  perw>n  who  has  seen  me^-he  most  have 
5 


followed  US,  and  if  so  we  are  in  great  peril,"  replied 
Eudora. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  one  has  observed  or  watched 
us." 

"  How  comes  it  then  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  my  actions?  and  is  it  likely  he  would  rest  with- 
out ascertaining  whither  our  frequent  visits  tend? 
and  should  we  have  been  discovered — " 

"  ITie  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  be  more  circum- 
spect, and  yet  that  were  a  difficult  task." 

*'  I  fear  the  porter  is  not  so  faithful  as  he  should 
be,  for  he  declared  no  one  had  passed  out  or  in  this 
evening,  and  furt^ier  he  said  he  had  not  quitted  his 
post  an  instant,  which  I  know  to  be  false." 

"  It  would  seem  impossible  we  could  have  been 
unnoticed — never  liked  his  looks,  his  countenance 
is  bad,  and  he  may  be  aware  of  our  cnti-ance,  yet 
choose  to  conceal  it  for  reasons  of  his  own,  yet  why 
he  should  do  b» — " 

"  Strange  1  I  was  thinking  myself  of  the  same 
thing,  and — " 

"  llark  I  Is  not  some  one  calling  thy  name,  lady  ?" 
Eudora  listeneil. 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,  I  will  go  instantly — 
meanwhile  it  were  host  to  ubccitain  whellior  we 
were  seen  by  Diomed  or  not"  Descending  to  the 
gardens  below,  she  met  Julian.  "  What,  art  thou 
here?"  she  exclaimed  in  some  snrprise. 

"  Yes,  didst  tliou  not  hear  me  call  thy  name?  I 
have  much  to  say  to  thee,  Eudora,  nnd  <m  one  sub- 
ject particularly.  Lucius  hulli  told  me  that  thou 
hast  attended  the  meetin^^  of  tlie  Xiizarenes;  can 
this  Ix?  so?"  he  continued,  gazing  imploringly  upon 
her.  'lliere  was  a  severe  nt niggle  for  an  instant  in 
the  poor  girl's  heart,  and  then  she  said  in  a  firm, 
though  sad  voice: 

*•  JiUianl  I  mil  not  deceive  thee.  It  is  even  as 
thou  hast  heard." 

"  O  Eudoral  I  disbelieved  the  statemeut,  and 
would  still  have  done  so  bnt  for  thy  confirmation. 
Art  thou  aware  of  thy  danger?" 

"  Am  I  not,  thickest  tliou,  when  I  know  it  may 
cost  my  Julian's  love?  But  too  well  do  I  kiipw  it, 
yet  I  am  resolved  to  bear  all.'' 

"  When  didst  thou  first  attend  these  meetuigs?" 

"  At  intervals  for  nearly  a  year." 

"  So  long!   How  hast  thou  escaped  discovery?" 

"  I  have  tdways  woni  a  mantle  and  thick  veil." 

"  Then  how  wast  thou  discovered  by  Lucius  at 
last?'' 

"  I  know  not — it  is  tliat  which  surprised  me — 
stay,  I  have  it  I"  she  eagerly  exclaimetl;  "  it  was  late 
when  Mossena  and  I  returned  from  the  meeting, 
and  though  we  were  silent  in  the  street,  we  con- 
versed freely  in  the  shady  lane  leading  to  the  house, 
without  a  thought  of  any  one's  presence,  and  it  most 
have  been  Lucius  was  near  and  heard  our  conver- 
sation." 

"  I  should  think,  had  he  been  at  so  little  distance, 
thou  wouldst  have  noted  him,  but  O,"  he  continued 
earnestly,  "  do  not  follow  this  wild  fancy  till  it  end 
in  thy  ruin — for  what  is  tliis  religion?  A  thing  of 
yesterday  as  it  were— forsake  not  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  the  faith  of  our  ancestors.  It  can  only 
bring  disgrace  on  thee,  and  shame^o  thy  friends." 
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It  is  useless,  my  Julian,  to  ui^e  me  to  forsake 
the  &ith  in  which  I  have  fomid  so  much  of  happi> 
ness — I  will  never  renounce  it."  At  this  instant 
a  shadow  fell  before  the  place  where  they  stood, 
and  then  the  moon  again  covered  the  spot  with  her 
light. 

"  Julian,"  whispered  Eudora  in  a  frightful  tone, 
**  didst  thou  note  that  shadow?" 

"  A  shadow?  I  saw  none." 
But  I  did,"  and  she  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
same  spot  as  if  expecting  the  sight  again. 

"  Nay,  my  Eudora,  it  was  but  the  trees  flickering 
across  the  path." 

"  I  tell  thee  it  was  the  outline  of  a  human  figure. 
I  could  not  have  been  so  mistaken — there,"  seizing 
his  arm  and  pointing  down  the  walk.  Julian  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  form,  quickly  stealing  away  through 
the  shrubbery. 

"  Ha  villain!  caitiff!"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  in 
amongst  the  trees,  "I  command  thee  to  stay!" 
But  the  only  answer  was  the  echo  of  his  own  voice, 
and  then  an  unearthly  ringing  laugh  seemed  to  re- 
verberate from  all  sides,  and  mingle  with  the  sigh- 
ing wind. 

Julian  gazed  over  the  level  space  that  extended 
some  distance  without  any  means  of  concealment 
— ^not  a  living  object  met  his  eye,  nothing  but  the 
wide,  open  plain,  and  pursuit  being  useless,  he  re- 
traced his  steiw  to  Eudora,  who  nearly  overcome 
with  terror,  and  fearing  for  Julian's  safety  in  rashly 
pursuing  the  listener,  was  leaning  against  the  pedes- 
tal of  a  marble  statue  that  was  scarcely  whiter  than 
herself. 

"  Have  you  discovered  the  person?"  inquired  Eu- 
dora. ^ 

"  No— I  looked  intently  over  the  plain  but  I  saw 
nothing — ^no  signs  of  life." 

"  Nevertheless  it  was  some  one  who  cast  the 
shadow." 

"  O  my  Eudora!  thou  art  discovered — ^thou  art 
lost!" 

*'  Alas!  where  can  I  secrete  myself,  I  shall  not  be 
safe  even  in  my  fiither's  house." 

"  I  think,  however,  thou  hadstbest  return  tliitlier 
— it  will  seem  like  guilt  indeed,  to  f\y  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger." 

They  accordingly  returned  to  the  house,  and  Ju- 
lian folding  Eudora  to  his  heart,  exclaimed — "  The 
gods  protect  thee,  my  beloved!"  and  in  another  in- 
stant he  was  gone.  Eudora  sought  an  upper  cham- 
ber in  which  to  pass  the  night,  as  the  evening  was 
sultry.  For  some  time  she  sought  in  vain  for  re- 
pose, but  at  length  she  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
soon  after  a  dark  dream  entered  her  brain;  it  seem- 
ed to  her  like  gazing  at  a  play  in  which  she  saw 
herself,  for  in  the  same  chamber  where  she  lay 
sleeping,  lay  her  counterpart,  also  sleeping.  In 
this  dream  the  door  softly  opened,  and  Diomed  cau- 
tiously entered,  shading  a  lamp  which  he  held ;  he 
cast  a  fearful  glance  around  the  apartment,  and  then 
stole  with  catlike  tread  across  the  room.  "  Hark!" 
he  mutters,  "  where  should  it  be — if  I  remember 
right,  in  this  very  place,"  and  applying  his  fingers 
to  a  panel,  it  slid  across,  leaving  an  open  space,  or 
small  closet. 


Eagerly  he  drew  from  thence  various  artidefl,  but 
seemingly  disappointed  in  his  search  he  shook  his 
head  and  exclaimed :  "  No,  no,  can  it  be  elsewhere?** 
At  last  he  appears  satisfied,  and  takes  up  some  ob- 
ject— a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  written  on  the  finest 
vellum,  and  enclosed  in  gold  bands.  But  in  search- 
ing for  this,  the  other  things  have  become  disorder- 
ed, and  while  Diomed  endeavors  to  replace  them, 
another  spring  on  the  further  wall  of  the  closet  flies 
open,  disclosing  a  staircase,  the  extent  of  which  was 
not  discernible  amid  the  dai'kness. 

Uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  the  slave 
peered  into  the  unfathomable  gloom.  Impelled  by 
curiosity,  he  entered  the  aperture,  unmindful  that 
his  stilletto  slipped  from  his  belt.  Taking  the  pre- 
caution to  close  this  panel  after  him,  he  descended 
the  narrow,  winding  stair;  great  care  was  requisite, 
however,  for  in  some  places  the  steps  were  any- 
thing but  firm,  time  having  fulfilled  his  duty  welL 
Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  proceeded 
along  the  narrow  passage  way  till  he  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  wall ;  he  is  about  to  rctom,  when  a 
door  opens  as  if  by  the  wind,  and  entering,  a  glori- 
ous sight  meets  his  gaze.  Tlie  most  brilliant  radi- 
ance fills  the  place,  and  on  examination  Diomed 
perceives  the  cause;  the  arched  roof  is  encrusted 
with  natural  crystals,  as  also  are  the  walls,  and  the 
lamp,  small  though  it  is,  suffices  to  light  up  the 
place.  Astounded  at  the  sight  of  so  much  apparent 
wealth,  the  taper  falls  from  the  hand  of  the  slave, 
leaving  him  in  utter  darkness. 

All  through  this  dream  Eudora  had  slumbered 
uneasily,  and  at  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  a 
moan  burst  from  her  lips,  and  though  her  chained 
senses  strove  to  free  themselves  and  wake,  they 
struggled  ineffectually,  and  not  the  least  motion  was 
perceptible.  But  at  this  part  of  the  dream  it  be- 
came confused,  and,  the  murderous  countenance  of 
Diomed  further  disfigured  by  a  malignant  scowl, 
seemed  bending  over  her,  muttering,  "Ha!  ha! 
'twas  well  drugged!"  and  then  amid  a  mockiiig 
fiendish  laugh,  that  rang  through  the  chamber  and 
echoing,  re-echoing,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  repeti- 
tion would  never  cease,  she  awoke-— «md  collecting 
all  her  energies  with  a  desperate  effort,  convulsive- 
ly sprang  to  her  feet;  with  the  rapidity  of  the  light- 
ning's flash,  from  that  deep,  dead  slumber,  she  was 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  widi 
awake,  every  nerve  thrilling  with  horror.  She 
gazed  wildly  around ;  nothing  met  her  eye  but  Iho 
pale  moonlight  flooding  the  garden,  and  shining 
through  the  casement  with  a  hushed  splendor.  A 
stillness  like  the  sleep  of  Nature  was  over  all,  oc- 
casionally bi'oken  by  the  rustling  leaves,  or  the  faint 
tinkle  of  the  fountains  wafted  by  the  night  wind  for 
an  instant,  and  then  all  was  silent  again. 

Sleep  being  now  out  of  the  question,  the  excited 
girl  leaned  upon  the  lattice  sill,  and  by  degrees  be- 
came cahner,  but  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  shock 
by  which  she  had  been  awakened,  the  dream  was 
remembered  only  to  the  discovery  of  the  inner 
panel;  hero,  when  she  recalled  it,  instead  of  dearly 
following  the  vision,  it  seemed  to  her  Diomed  van- 
ished. Yet  still  the  impression  that  it  ended  not 
here  would  intrude  itseU^ijut  withfhe  thoaght  that 
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fte  vhole  was  caused  by  tbe  preceding  evening's 
erentB,  she  endeavored  to  dismiss  it  from  ber  mind. 

As  she  sat  by  tlie  open  easement,  many  deep  and 
earnest  thoughts  filled  hei-  mind :  a  religion  so  total- 
ly opposite  from  that  in  which  she  had  been  in- 
Mnicted,  which  her  kindred  inveighed  against,  and 
vhich  her  Julian  regarded  with  horror,  almost  filled 
ber  with  dismay.  To  tread  a  p&th  unknown,  to 
I  pretend  to  more  wisdom  tlian  her  elders,  seemed 
hie  prcsamption  in  one  so  yomig.  Bat  presently 
I  iere  came  over  her  soul  a  happy  peacefulness,  and 
I   she  might  for  her  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Bji  moonlight  she  proceeded  to  the  secret  cabinet. 
Wkatwas  her  alarm  at  finding  it  open  t  Hastily 
ligfatiDg  a  lamp,  she  examined  the  closet;  eveiy- 
thii^  was  displaced;  the  manuscript  gone,  and  on 
tlie  iloor  was  a  sdlletto.  Discovery  now  seemed 
eeitain,  bat  by  degrees  her  self-possession  returned, 
md  hurriedly  unfiistening  the  door,  she  fled  like  a 
shadow  to  Messena. 

Bending  over  the  sleeping  slave,  Eudora  eagerly, 
bot  in  a  low  voice  exclaimed,  ''Massenal  wake, 
vake!"  Massena  unclosing  her  eyes  was  much  as- 
tonu^cd  by  the  presence  of  her  mistress  at  that  hoar, 
isd  inquired  what  had  happened. 

"  Riw  and  come  with  me  to  my  chamber  without 
^day,"  was  the  reply. 

Hanena  hastened  to  obey,  and  when  in  the  room 
?ith  the  entrance  secured  again,  Eudora  i>ointed  to 
•iie  open  cabinet,  saj'ing:  "We  are  discovered F' 
3Jai«ena*s  consternation  exceeded  description ;  but 
Iwping  for  the  best,  she  suggested  that  Eudora 
lugbt  have  neglected  to  close  it. 

"  Xo,  no,  I  should  not  dare  to  be  so  careless — the 
lannacript  is  gone, — besides  here  is  proof  I  have 
£Jt  been  the  sole  occupant  of  this  chamber,"  Eu- 
^>nc  replied,  holding  up  the  dagger.  Massena  ea- 
f^riy  seized  it  exclaiming,  "  You  were  right  lady  in 
}mr  sngpicions  regarding  Diomed,  and  if  I  mistake 
3m  thk  dagger  belongs  to  him.'' 

"Sayest  thou  so?  Then  he  must  be  punished; 
^  not  We  cannot,  for  to  aoouse  him  is  to  betray 

"Canst  thou  not  sell  him?" 

"  How  without  involving  myself?  A  cause  mnst 
\^  aaeigned,  and  besides  it  would  exasperate  him 
<o  that  be  would  reveal  what  might  otherwide  be 
t«pt  secret."  A  happy  thought  now  occurred  to 
jbssena. 

""He  cannot  reed,  of  course,  and  seeing  no  other 
writing,  took  that  manuscript  believing  it  to  be  the 
>4red  article.  Now  I  will  casually  remark  that 
U  lady  Eudora  has  lost  a  valuable  collection  of 
:««nffi,  and  as  none  of  the  slaves  can  read,  the  thief 
stU  lyj  misled,  and  you  will  recover  it." 

^  Very  wen  I  I  leave  it  to  thy  judgment,  Massena. 
Bat  now  could  any  one  have  entered  the  chamber? 
AoQ  knoweet  the  door  is  a  peculiar  one,  it  can  be 
allocked  finom  the  inside  only.  And  even  suppos- 
ia^  that  possible  how  could  the  person  leave  the 
toom?  The  key  vras  in  the  lock  when  I  retired, 
lad  was  the  same  when  I  awoke,  how  could  any 
cae  have  locked  it  from  the  outside?" 

To  this  argument  no  reply  could  be  given,  as  it 
evident  the  apartment  oould  not  be  entered 


when  the  door  was  fastened,  and  no  less  so  that  the 
thief  must  have  departed  as  he  entered,  and  as  no 
one  was  in  the  room,  he  must  have  gone  and  locked 
the  door  by  some  mysterious  means.  But  the  more 
they  conjectured  the  more  puzzled  they  became, 
until  at  last  they  gave  up  the  matter  in  despair; 
and  Eudora  determined  before  anything  was  done 
to  consult  Apollonius,  and  commenced  attiring  her- 
self for  the  purpose,  when  Massena  renunded  her 
that  to  be  in  the  streets  at  that  hour  was  unseem- 
ly. Eudora  at  once  perceived  it,  and  although  anx- 
ious in  the  extreme,  constrained  herself  to  wait 

Morning  soon  came,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  Eu- 
dora descended  to  breakfast  Tbe  father  seemed 
in  unusually  good  spirits,  and  presently  observed: 
"  Several  of  our  friends  dine  with  us  to-day.  Pttra- 
lus  and  his  family,  Chelonis  the  widow  of  Fulvius, 
Vespian,  Adrian,  and  his  kinsman,  Otho,  besides 
several  others.  Let  all  things,  therefore  be  prepar* 
ed,  and  befitting  the  occasion;"  and  th^^n  noticing 
the  unusual  paleness  of  his  daughter  he  continued, 
"But  what  aileth  thee,  my  Eudora?" 

"  It  is  nothing — I  was  disturbed  by  unpleasant 
dreams  yesternight,  and  obtained  but  little  rest" 

"  Sayest  thou  so?  Do  not  overtask  thyself  this 
day,  but  rest,  and  let  thy  happy  fece  speak  for  itself 
at  my  return."  And  the  haughty  senator  gathered 
his  robes  closer  as  he  swept  onward  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter. 

After  giving  the  necessary  and  manifold  direc- 
tions concerning  the  feast,  Eudora  proceeded  to  the 
bath,  and  from  thence  to  the  dressing-room.  When 
the  toilet  was  finished  she  dapped  her  hands  twice, 
and  there  entered  the  apartment  a  fitir  young  crea- 
ture, whose  countenance  and  drees  bespoke  her  of 
a  different  clime  than  Italy.  A  mere  child  in  years 
and  in  figure,  there  was  an  expression  of  sadness  in 
her  countenance,  i>ainful  to  behold  in  one  so  young. 
Her  fece,  so  beautiful,  was  fiedrer  in  complexion  by 
far  than  the  daughters  of  the  sunny  land  of  romance, 
and  resembled,  where  the  color  occasionally  man- 
tled, a  brilliant  rose  in  a  snow  wreath.  The  short, 
golden  brown  curls  and  violet  eyes  might  have  de- 
clared her  Grecian,  had  not  her  whole  cast  of  fea- 
tures been  entirely  ditterent.  Her  dress,  which  was 
both  singular  and  beautiful,  consisted  of  a  white 
muslin  robe  with  a  full  iwinted  waist,  and  broad 
golden  stripes  running  horizontally;  a  rainbow  col- 
ored gauze  scarf  with  golden  fringed  ends  was 
loosely  tied  round  her  waist;  over  these  she  wore  a 
velvet  spencer  of  a  rich  blue  shade,  which  left  bare 
the  round  childish  arms,  and  not  being  festened  in 
the  front,  left  the  xmder  waist  exposed.  The  sleeves 
and  border  of  the  jacket  were  embroidered  with  a 
gold  band,  and  seed  pearls;  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
small  cap  of  blue  velvet,  edged  similar  to  the  bieque, 
with  a  gilt  tassel,  and  in  her  hand  was  a  lute.  The 
only  jewelry  she  wore  was  a  pair  of  ear-rings  of 
pearls,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  three  pendant 
strings  of  the  same,  and  a  necklace  of  pearls,  so 
large  and  lustrous  that  tboy  were  worth  a  prince's 
ransom.  Entering  she  bowed  with  a  timid  grace 
and  aw^ted  her  mistress's  commands. 

••Theodosia,  I  wish  to  hear  thee  sing  some  of  the 
songs  that  you  used  to  sing  lona<ngo.  Methinkr 
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fhon  hast  of  late  neglected  the  lemnants  of  thine 
own  land  of  beauty." 

A  grateful  smile  at  this  praise  of  her  oountiy  lit 
up  the  young  girl's  face,  but  she  replied  in  an  in- 
stant with  a  Bad  alteration  of  expression,  "  Lady,  I 
cannot  foiget  my  withered  hopes  and  once  happy 
life.  But  pardon  me,  I  meant  not  to  have  said  so 
nmch.'' 

"  Nay,  Theodoeia,  I  should  like  to  hear  thy  past 
history,  for  I  am  sure  thou  wert  not  bom  the  slave 
of  any  one's  caprice,  and  there  is  a  depth  in  these 
"dreamy  eyes  that  tells  of  sorrow  and  changes. 
Oome,  let  us  seek  the  little  arbor  near  the  western 
igate.'' 

When  in  this  bower,  seated  at  Eudora's  feet, 
Theodosia  commenced  her  histoiy  which  we  shall 
give  in  brief.  An  Oriental  by  birth,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  vizier,  and  losing  her  mother  at  an 
early  age,  an  old  nurse  had  taken  the  whole  charge 
of  her.  When  Leila  (as  she  was  then  called)  was 
nearly  eight  years  old,  the  only  son  of  this  woman 
was  put  to  death  by  the  vizier's  order,  and  the  be- 
reaved mother  had  vowed  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  a  slave  merchant  came  b}^  and  old  Fatima 
thought  of  offering  the  little  Lelia  for  sale.  Thia 
proposal  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  man,  but  tlo 
great  diUdculty  was  to  convey  the  child  from  the  pal- 
ace without  detection;  but  the  following  plan  was 
at  last  adopted: 

One  day  the  merchant  brought  a  chest  of  costly 
fabrics  to  the  palace,  which  were  all  bought  by  the 
ladies  of  the  harem.  Meanwhile,  Fatima  laid  Leila 
in  the  empty  chest,  liaving  previously  given  her  an 
opiate,  aud  the  merchant  taking  the  treasure  de- 
parted. No  sooner  did  he  arrive  at  a  place  of  se- 
curity than  he  caused  Leila  to  be  clothed  in  a  Gi-eck 
costume,  and,  changing  her  name  to  Tlieodosia, 
forbade  her  with  n  terrilying  threjit  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  heriielf  than  tJiat  she  was  a  Greek,  which 
her  complexion'  indicated.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  tell  any  one  her  story  she  was  so  closely 
watched.  Of  her  former  clotliing  she  was  allowed 
to  retain  only  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  a  necklace, 
with  an  oval  medallion  of  pearls  as  they  set  her  off 
to  so  much  advantage.  LeiLi  staid  some  time  in 
the  bazaar,  but  presently  a  vessel  bound  for  It;Uy 
touched  at  that  port,  and  tlio  meix'liaiit  earned  her 
to  that  country',  where  she  was  pmxjhasetl  by  Maix;us 
Aurelian. 

"  And  have  you  no  hope  of  returning  to  your  aa- 
tive  land?"  inquired  Eudora  at  the  conclusion  of 
tlio  narrative,  to  which  she  had  listened  with  gi-eat 
interest. 

"  Hope  has  well  nigh  died  in  the  absence  of  her 
sister  Reality,"  answered  Theodosia. 

"  Let  us  believe,  however,  tliat  the  cloudy  dawn 
of  the  present  will  end  in  the  glorious  sunset  of  the 
future." 

"  Nay,  lady,  I  would  not  cherish  the  bright-oyed 
nursling  Expectation,  only  to  see  it  pine  and  fiide 
away." 

Eudora  felt  it  would  indeed  be  cruelty  to  flatter 
false  hopes  which  would  never  be  realized,  but  she 
resolved,  since  Theodosia  was  at  least  her  equal  in 
birth,  to  treat  her  as  a  sister,  and  the  fair  child  was 


restored  to  her  proper  i>osition.  Gladly  and  ear 
neatly  did  the  young  girl  cling  to  Eudora  when  told 
she  was  to  be  her  sister  and  stay  with  her  ever  af- 
ter that  day. 

The  hour  for  the  feast  had  nearly  arrived,  and 
Eudora  entered  the  banquet  hall  to  note  the  ar- 
rangements.  The  rich  mosaic  i>avement  was  pol- 
ished to  a  dangerous  degree  of  smoothness,  the  mar- 
ble columns  were  wreathed  with  fresh  garlands,  the 
vases  of  costly  flowers  between  them,  gave  a  -wurm, 
spicy  odor  to  the  air,  which  was  cooled  by  a  per- 
fumed fountain.  Eudora,  who  had  detennined  iluit 
llieodosia  should  henceforth  hold  a  place  in  the 
iamily  as  the  adopted  child  of  Marcus  Aui-eiian, 
took  her  to  the  dressing-room  and  attired  herin  tlie 
prevailing  fashion.  Soon  the  guests  began  to  as- 
semble, and  presently  the  signal  for  the  banquet 
was  given.  Julian  was  placed  next  to  Eudora, 
Athenais  beside  her  fiither;  on  their  right  was  the 
lady  Chelonis,  a  magnificeut  woman  in  the  opening 
summer  of  life,  a  second  Asposia  in  figure  and  face. 
Her  robe  was  a  bright  rose  color,  the  loose,  flooring 
sleeves  looped  up  at  the  shoulders  by  eraeraM 
brooches,  from  which  depended  three  long  peari 
drops,  and  disclosing  arms  of  most  perfect  mould, 
whose  dark  brilliancy  was  contm»ted  with  maBdre 
pearl  bracelets.  On  her  raven  braids  rested  a  cres- 
cent of  emeralds  and  pearls.  The  gently  urched 
brows,  and  laige,  liquid,  dark  eyes,  were  slwded 
yet  further  by  a  black  powder,  but  the  vivid  crim- 
son of  those  cheeks,  and  the  radiant  olive  of  that 
rounded  face,  were  nature's  own  handiwork.  A 
mantle  of  royal  pui-ple  was  thrown  round  her  form, 
and,  togetlier  with  tlie  crown  gax  c  her  the  appear- 
ance of  an  empress,  to  which  her  exproayion  and 
manner  aided. 

At  her  side  sat  Vespiiin,  a  lioman  of  noble  birth, 
but  dissolute  and  quick  tempered,  as  the  flailing 
eye  and  offeniinate  mouth  indictited.  He  strove 
most  assiduously  to  win  tlie  sniilas  and  speech  of 
Chelonis,  to  whom  report  consigned  him  as  a  .-^uitor, 
but  on  the  present  occjision  at  leuft  that  lii''\  be 
stowed  but  little  of  that  attention  u  nally  given  to 
a  favored  one. 

Next  in  sueceasion  was  Adrian,  also  a  Eonm 
noble,  and  nlthou«?h  he  strove  to  follow  to  its  ex- 
tent the  faxhion  of  that  day,  which  prescribed  the 
dainty  fastidiou.«nes8  of  a  Sybarite;  the  erigiiwl 
nnlor  and  fnuik  niniplicity  of  the  young  man  would 
frequently  biv4ik  through.  At  his  right  was Th(\^ 
dasift,  who,  fi-oni  the  first  moment,  had  Ixien  dra^n 
towards  him,  while  his  admiration  for  her  wns 
plainly  marked.  At  the  left  hand  corner  of  tlie 
contre-tjible  .H;it  Otho,  a  relation  of  Adrian's,  for 
whom  this  feast  was  given.  His  birth-place  w.s 
Constantinople,  for  although  his  mother  was  a  Ko- 
man,  his  father  was  an  eastern  prince,  imd  his  pre^ 
once  in  Pon)poii  was  for  the  puri^ose  of  visiting  liis 
maternal  relntions. 

His  fignre  was  slender  and  tall;  his  complexion 
dark,  and  lU'ound  the  stiuight,  high  brow  were  onsi\ 
black  curls.  The  general  contour  of  the  featons 
was  oriental;  the  fine,  dark  eyes  wore  command- 
ing, and  yet  free  from  haughtiness:  the  thin,  cmrvwi 
lipe  were  expressive  ^ggenUeuMs  an^  dceisioa 
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joined;  and  the  whole  maimer  of  the  illustrioiis 
gnest  was  that  of  one  who  united  the  polish  of  the 
coort  and  the  learning  of  the  philosopher,  with  the 
ooaiage  of  the  hero  and  the  freedom  of  the  camp. 
His  tunic  was  of  that  Tyrian  dje  so  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  vkd  long  since  lost  to  the  world.  Bo- 
ddo  Mm  sat  Ariadne,  the  yoong  sister  of  Julian. 
So  peculiar  was  her  lace,  and  in  shoit  everything 
ibout  her,  that  she  rivetted  your  attention  at  once, 
among  a  crowd,  even  of  beauties.  Her  age  might 
kare  been  fifteen,  but  her  wild  ways  and  strong  in- 
tellect forbade  any  to  treat  her  as  a  child,  though 
l»er  years  might  warrant  it.  With  a  slight,  yet 
lOQud  figure,  not  taller  than  girls  of  her  age,  there 
^  a  feeling  of  wonder  excited  within  the  heart  at 
tlie  respect  and  deference  one  felt  compelled  to  pay 
beras  an  involuntary  tribute.  Her  complexion 
VB8  odorless  as  marble,  yet  at  the  slightest  affront 
or  opposition,  a  bright  pink  flush  would  mount 
erea  to  the  beautiful  broad  forehead.  Her  eye- 
brows were  but  slightly  arched,  and  the  large  flash- 
ing eyes  and  long  silken  braids  of  jetty  hue,  the  for- 
mer rendered  still  blacker  and  larger  from  the  long, 
thick  la^es  and  brows.  Her  mouth  was  like  a 
<ienT,  and  the  upper  lip,  which  was  very  much 
cmred,  was  frequently  in  a  half-defiant  half-wilful 
CiHe,  that  clearly  indicated  the  restless  impatience 
d  her  disposition.  Her  dress  was  a  scarlet  robe, 
uda  knot  of  the  some  colored  ribbon  confined  the 
loiaiiant  locks  at  the  temples. 

A  canopy  of  u  brilliant  rose  color  was  suspended 
ibove  the  table  (the  effect  upon  the  guests  was  very 
becoming),  which  was  ornamented  with  images  of 
silver,  while  upon  the  sideboard  were  vases  and 
trmkeia  of  the  same  metal;  branching  oandelabras 
lichly  chased  illuminated  the  apartment,  which  was 
dukenedyfor  the  time  was  early  afternoon;  and 
from  inlaid  ivory  tripods  there  came  faint  delicious 
perfames.  While  the  mirth  was  at  its  height,  a 
Joad  noise  was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  like 
QBoy  voices  speaking  at  once,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
oeota  the  curtain  was  lifted,  a  number  of  oentu- 
noDs  entered  and  proceeded  to  take  the  lady  £u- 
don  intr  custody,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Nazar- 
oe.  Tne  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  but  all  dispute 
ceased,  when,  with  a  firm  Toice,  but  blanched  hps, 
Eodom  herself  proclaimed  the  truth;  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  her  removal,  horror, 
aitonuahment  and  benumbing  grief  rendered  her 
fiends  powerless  and  speechless.  After  her  exami- 
aition,  however,  Eudora  was  permitted  to  return 

her  father's  house  until  the  sentence  was  pro- 
vranced;  and  Julian,  on  witnessing  the  calm,  re- 
<igQed  demeanor  of  the  young  girl,  became  half 
coQTerted  to  the  religion  that  imparted  such  incred- 
^  strength  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

llie  trial  soon  came  on,  and  was  quickly  oyer, 
Sodora  was  oondenmed  to  die  within  a  fortnight, 
teig  which  time  the  mysteries  of  the  matter  came 
to  light  Laoios,  a  deadly  enemy  to  Julian,  desired 
to  wreak  his  hate  upon  him,  and  diaoovering  the 
fiet  that  Eudora  was  a  Christian,  felt  that  he  pos- 
nsed  the  means.  Employing  Diomed  as  a  spy, 
^  acquired  proofs  of  this,  and  offered  the  latter  a 
large  sum  if  he  could  bring  him  any  part  of  the 


Scriptures  from  the  private  property  of  Eudoia,  of 
which  Lucius  did  not  doubt  she  had  a  copy.  Di- 
omed was  aware  of  a  secret  closet  in  one  of  the 
apartments  belonging  to  the  lady  Eudora,  and  de- 
termined to  search  there  for  the  article. 

Knowing  he  could  not  enter  by  the  door,  he  had 
mounted  to  the  window  by  a  ladder,  and  the  dream 
of  Eudora  had  been  a  faithful  copy  of  reality.  When 
he  made  his  escape  from  the  cave  where  the  vis- 
ion left  him,  he  had  gone  directly  to  Lucius  with 
his  prize,  and  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
the  authorities  ^vith  the  discovery.  Ihe  result  was, 
as  has  been  seen,  llie  Mends  of  Eudora  were  with 
her  stricken  father,  endeavoiing  to  show  their  sym- 
pathy, and  Julian  with  a  languid  air,  and  hazard 
expression,  seemed  to  need  equal  pity. 

Ihe  day  on  which  Eudora  was  to  bid  &rewell  to 
earth,  dawned  with  rare  beauty;  yet  there  was 
something  almost  unnatural  in  the  calm,  sultry  at- 
mosphere, while,  notwithstanding  the  utter  absence 
of  all  wind,  the  waves  seemed  disturbed,  and  rose 
confusedly  with  a  distant  roaring  sound.  In  the 
house  of  Marcus  Aurelian,  where  were  assembled 
the  &mily  of  Poralus,  together  with  Otho  and  Adri- 
an, was  heard  the  sounds  of  wailing.  The  dial  was 
on  the  hour  of  noon,  the  appointed  time  so  dreaded 
by  an,  when  suddenly  the  earth  trembled,  and  sim- 
ultaneously there  arose  a  great  darkness,  and  min- 
gled sounds  of  shrieks  and  noise  as  of  flying  multi- 
tudes. 

As  if  a  galvanic  shock  had  struck  all  at  the  same 
instant,  they  sprang  to  their  feet  with  jMUlid  &oes, 
and  the  cry  bursting  from  every  lip,  "  The  earth- 
quake!" Ihen  there  were  hurrying  and  tears, 
prayers  and  shrieks,  as  the  party  rushed  into  the 
street  which  was  already  filled  by  multitudes,  and 
darkness  and  flying  cinders  occasionally  Ut  up  by 
the  huge  sheets  of  flame  that  issued  from  Vesuvius. 
Friend  called  to  friend,  children  sought  their  pa- 
rents in  vain,  amid  the  pitchy  blackness  that  in- 
creased momentarily.  Still  our  little  party  kept  to- 
gether, and  on,  amid  the  shower  of  &lling  stones 
and  cinders^  they  pursued  their  way  to  the  prison  in 
which  Eudora  was  confined.  They  reached  it  at 
the  peril  of  their  own  Uvea ;  the  doors  were  all  open, 
as  they  had  been  left  by  the  jailors  in  their  hurried 
flight 

Eudora  was  there,  and  again  they  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  sea.  At  the  next  street  they  encoun- 
tered another  band,  Vespian,  Chelonis  and  many 
others.  StiU  on  they  kept,  the  young  Ariadne  with 
her  streaming  black  tresses  floating  wildly  on  the 
air,  and  flashing  eyes  straining  into  the  darkness, 
leading  them  on  with  the  fearless  temerity  of  a 
lunatic  Otho  was  by  her  side,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hold  her  back;  but  the  wild  demon  of  destruo- 
tion  seemed  awed  by  her  fearlessnees,  for  while  the 
huge  stones  come  whirling  through  the  daikness, 
feUing  others  to  the  right  and  left,  they  seemed  to 
avoid  the  Uttle  party.  And  now  they  reached  the 
water's  edge,  a  boat  is  tossing  on  the  waves  that  are 
heaped  like  mountains  one  upon  another;  with 
trembling  and  hope  they  push  o£^  all  andent  land 
marks  are  invisible  or  obliterated,  and  Providenoe 
alone  guides  the  frail  bark  amid  that  wild  sea,  and 
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throjgh  the  fieiy  shower.  Each,  clinging  to  the 
one  whom  that  fearful  hour  reveals  to  be  the  near- 
est to  the  heart,  in  silence  prays  to  that  mysterious 
power,  hitherto  scorned  and  mocked,  but  now  ac- 
knowledged, while  the  false  gods,  feeble  and  ix)wer- 
less  as  themselves,  are  forgotton. 

Slowly  the  fearful  night  passed,  and  ti  bright  rosy 
morning  succeeded  to  its  hoiTora.  The  helm  is 
tamed  towards  Athens,  the  home  of  Paralus  and 
his  family.  Danger  is  past,  and  when  the  land  is 
reached,  all  kneel  ^-ith  one  impulse  to  the  Chris- 
tain's  God,  and  a  neW  life  wa.s  begun  by  each,  while 
scarce  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  dark  past  Julian 
and  Eudora  were  soon  united,  and  other  marriages 
followed  this  truly  Christoin  union.  The  several 
fiGUnilies,  drawn  together  by  the  scenes  through 
which  they  had  passed,  were  never  separated,  and 
they  never  failed  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings on  the  anniversarj'  of  the  day  they  were  snatch- 
ed from  the  awful  destruction,  like  "  brands  from 
the  burning.'' 

BBIiP  YOVU  FATHER. 
<*  My  hands  are  so  stiff  I  can  hardly  hold  my 
pen,"  said  Farmer  Wilbor,  as  he  sat  down  to  "  fig- 
ure out"  some  accounts  that  were  getting  behind 
hand. 

"  Could  I  help  you,  father?"  said  Lucy,  laying 
down  her  bright  crotchet  work.  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  if  I  only  knew  what  you  wished  written." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could,  Lucy," 
he  said,  reflectively.  **  Pretty  good  at  figures,  are 
you?" 

It  would  be  a  fine  stoiy  if  I  did  not  know  some- 
thing of  them,  after  going  twice  through  the  arith- 
metio,"  said  Lucy,  laughing. 

"  Wen,  I  can  show  you  in  five  minutes  what  I 
have  to  do,  and  it'll  be  a  powerful  help  if  you  can 
do  it  for  me.  I  never  was  a  master  hand  at  ac- 
counts in  my  best  days,  and  it  does  not  grow  any 
easier,  as  I  can  see,  since  I  put  on  specs." 

Very  patiently  did  the  helpful  daughter  plod 
through  the  long,  dull  lines  of  figures,  leaving  the 
gay  worsted  work  to  lie  idle  all  the  evening,  though 
ahe  was  in  such  haste  to  finish  her  scarf.  It  was 
xewaid  enough  to  see  her  tired  father,  who  had 
been  toiling  all  day  for  herself  and  the  other  dear 
ones,  sitting  so  cosily  in  his  ea&y  chair,  etojoyinghis 
weekly  paper  as  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  a  coun- 
tiy  home,  where  news  from  the  great  world  beyond 
comes  seldom,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  clock  struck  nine  before  her  task  was  over, 
but  the  hearty* "Thank  you,  daughter,  a  thousand 
times,"  took  away  all  sense  of  weariness. 

"  It's  rather  looking  up,  when  a  man  can  have 
an  amanuensis,"  said  the  father.  It  is  not  evexy 
fiumer  that  can  afford  it" 

Nor  every  farmer's  daughter  that  is  capable  of 
making  one,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  little  xxirdon- 
able  maternal  pride. 

"  Nor  every  one  that  would  be  willing,  if  she 
were  able,"  said  Mr.  Wilber — ^which  last  was  a  sad 
truth.  How  numy  daughten  might  be  of  use  to 
their  fifithers  in  this  and  many  other  ways,  who  nev- 
er think  of  lightemng  a  care  or  a  labor.   If  asked 


to  perform  some  little  service,  it  is  done  at  best 
with  a  reluctant  step  and  an  unwilling  air  which 
robs  it  of  all  smishinc  or  claim  to  gratitude. 

Girls,  help  your  father;  give  him  a  cheerful  home 
to  rest  in  when  evening  comes,  and  do  not  worry 
his  life  away  by  fretting  because  he  cannot  afibrd 
you  all  the  luxuries  you  covet  Childi-en  exert  as 
great  an  influence  on  their  parents  as  imrents  do  on 
tlieir  children. 


LITTLE  FANNIE  S  BIRTH-DAY. 


BY  EDWARD  P.  NOWELL. 


Frisking  o'er  the  carpet, 

I>ancing  to  the  song 
From  her  glad  heart  welling 

All  the  bright  day  long; 
Happy  is  our  Fannie, 

Happy  too  are  we, 
On  her  second  birth-day, — 

Day  of  ecstasy! 

H«i%  en  blue  eyes  of  Fannie, 

Ne'er  so  bright  before. 
Spy  Uie  welcome  presents 

Entering  at  the  door: 
Ah!  her  anns  akimbo. 

And  inverted  hands. 
Tell  us  darling's  pleasure 

As  surprised  she  stands  I 

See  those  elf-eyes  sparkle  I 

See  those  sleek  curls  shake  I 
Voice  and  wee  feet  timing, 

Merry  music  makel 
Oh,  the  bird-tone  beauty 

Of  her  tSlissful  laugh; 
Is  she  not  Grod's  soul-trust 

Loaned  on  our  behalf? 

Surely  doth  it  seem  so 

To  our  tliankful  hearts: 
When  the  mom  emoi^th, 

And  when  day  departs. 
Fervent  prayer  ascendeth 

Grateful  to  the  llirone, 
That  our  Father  hath  not 

Let  us  live  alone. 

Grant  thou,  Gracious  Parent, 

We  may  e'er  discern 
Duty's  peaceful  pathway. 

And  our  dear  one  learn, 
Precepts  of  thy  mercy. 

Praise  for  Jesus'  love, — 
All  our  souls  ensuring 

Rest  with  thee  above  I 


Scene  in  Chemistry:  Student  attempted  to  re* 
cite  but  wanders  strangely  from  the  subject  Pro* 
feesor  interrupts  and  gives  a  long  and  ludd  explan* 
ation.  Student  listens  attentively,  and  at  its  close, 
throwing  his  head  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
phrenological  oigan  of  self-esteem,  modestly  re* 
plies,  "  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  you  got  my  idea." — Batm 
StudMi. 
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CATHKRINE  PBTBOPF. 


BT  n.  C.  BOARDMA.N. 


N  the  evening  of  the  twenty -fonrth  of  August, 
1S47,  one  of  tlie  many  booths  in  the  market 
at  St.  Petersburg  was  lighted  splendidly, 
dwplaying  to  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by  a  showy, 
if  not  particularly  rich,  assortment  of  light  goods, 
&  eollection  of  trinkets,  not  costly  indeed,  but 
spfirkling  in  the  flashing  light  like  veritable  gems 
to  the  unpractised  beholders,  and  a  small  stock  oi 
books. 

Under  the  heavy  chandelier  which  lighted  up 
the*  attractive  looking  salesroom,  stood  the  pretty 
shopwoman,  Catherine  Potroof^  a  young  and  pe- 
culiarly interesting  ^ri,  whose  charming  vivacity 
of  marmera,  perfect  modesty  and  good  sense,  made 
her  room  the  resort  of  all  the  elite  of  St.  Peters- 
'nrg.  Catherine  liwd  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
fire,  but  her  cheerfulness  and  innocent  gayety  made 
her  appear  much  younger.  Many  were  the  suitors 
dkd  hnd  attracted,  but  her  heart  seemed  ever  to  re- 
main free.  The  young  Russian  officers  who  idled 
away  an  hour  or  two  every  evening  in  her  room, 
paid  her  many  attentions,  which  she  accepted  with 
i  winning  grace  imtil  they  approached  the  subject 
rflove.  Then  she  constantly  repulsed  them  by 
»suming  a  serious  and  displeased  air,  which  made 
diem  glad  to  resort  only  to  their  posts  as  the  pro- 
lectors  and  friends  of  the  charming  Catherine, 
ind  friends  and  protectors  they  were  proud  to  be; 
for  Catherine  PetrofTs  father  had  been  as  high  in 
nokand  as  beloved  and  respected  in  society  as 
they  could  ever  hope  to  be;  and  if  the  daughter 
vas  too  independent  to  owe  her  subsistence  to  any- 
thing but  her  own  exertions,  it  did  not  lessen,  but 
positively  enhanced  her  value  in  their  eyee,  aa  in- 
deed it  should  have  done. 

General  Petroff  was  a  highly  esteemed  officer 
onder  Alexander  I.,  a  man  somewhat  stem  per- 
htps,  bat  dignified  and  polite;  in  the  fimiily  circle 
(m  of  the  kindest,  gentlest,  most  plaj-fnl  of  human 
bedngs.  Catherine's  mother  was  worthy  of  her 
husband.  She  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  capable 
at  times  of  great  firmness,  yet  always  loving,  ten- 
der and  affectionate.  Upon  this,  their  only  child, 
thejr  both  lavished  the  fondest  care  for  the  few 
brief  years  they  were  permitted  to  watch  over  her; 
bat  when  Catherine  was  only  sixteen,  they  were 
both  removed,  and  for  awhile  the  agonized  mourner 
wept  above  their  graves  witli  a  grief  which  they 
QoJy  know  who  stand  alone  and  comfortless  in  tlie 
world. 

The  favorite  officer  of  Alexander  I.,  General  Pe- 
trofT  had  never  loved  nor  honored  liis  successor, 
ftDd  when,  in  1825,  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne 
of  all  the  Rossias,  and.  watched  with  an  eagle  eye 
tay  disapproving  glance  or  heard  any  bitter  word 
inadvertently  dropped  and  reported  to  him  by  his 
fiiYiiing  myrmidoms,  General  Petroff  threw  up  his 
ooDunisBion  and  retired  to  private  Ufe. 

But  the  noble  old  soldier's  heart  waa  very  sore 
witliin  him.  The  profession  of  arms  was  his  pas- 
«onate  delight,  as  well  as  his  necessity,  and  he  coold 


not  tamely  sit  down  and  behold  others  wearing  the 
laurels  which  should  have  adorned  his  own  brow. 
His  nature  grew  irritable,  unsocial,  cheerlens,  and 
when  his  wife  fell  a  x'ictim  to  disease,  and  he  real- 
ized the  loss  of  the  companionship  wMeh  alone  had, 
cheered  him  under  his  sell-banishment  from  society, 
he  soon  drooped.  For  his  beloved  and  noble,  scdf- 
sacrificing  Catherine  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  endure  life;  but  the  iron  had  entered  into  his 
soul,  and  he  who  had  never  been  conquered  on  the 
field  of  battle,  fell  before  a  foe  which  none  are 
mighty  to  resist. 

Distant  relatives,  for  Catherine  had  no  others,* 
coldly  asked  her  to  their  homes  ;  but  the  girl, 
Uiongh  scarcely  more  than  a  child  in  years,  had 
her  father's  independent  spirit,  and  she  preferred 
to  rely  wholly  on  herself.  Without  consulting  any 
one,  she  converted  hersmall  house,  which  alone  re- 
mained to  her,  and  which,  fortunately,  stood  close 
to  the  market-place,  into  rooms  for  the  sale  of  her 
light  haberdashery,  reserving  only  the  chambers 
for  her  household  use;  and  henceforth  she  vras 
known  as  the  pretty  shop-woman.  A  few  still 
called  her  the  daughter  of  General  Petroff;  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  past,  as  it  regards  faniily  dignities, 
soon  passes  away,  and  Catherine  was  too  proud  to 
recall  it  to  the  memories  of  those  who  were  some- 
times cold  and  proud  to  the  orphan.  Sometimes 
only,  for  few  could  long  withstand  the  fascinations 
of  that  hopeful  and  cheery  aspect  which  beamed 
from  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  illumined  her  whole 
face  as  with  a  flood  of  sunshine,  her  very  occupa- 
tion seeming  to  borrow  a  new  dignity  and  beauty 
from  her  graceful  manner  of  performing  its  duties. 

There  was  one  i)er8on  on  whom  Catherine  be- 
stowed the  fbll  depths  of  affection — ^not  as  a  lover, 
however,  but  as  a  brother.  Alexis  Romanoff, 
although  he  could  have  boasted  rojral  blood,  was 
yet  poor  and  friendless.  His  father  was  once 
acknowledged  as  the  chosen  leader  of  St.  Peters- 
burg aiistocracy.  But  public  favor  is  fluctuating 
in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  and  tlie  claim  to  royal  blood 
is  no  plea  when  the  popularity  of  the  individual  is 
waning.  The  descendant  of  kings,  therefore  filled 
only  the  humble  office  of  a  solicitor  of 'St.  Peters- 
burg; and  drawn  together  by  the  similarity  of  their 
fortime6,  the  two  orphans  had  tiiought  more  of  each 
other  perhaps  than  under  other  cirscumstances 
they  might  liave  done.  ITiey  were  as  brother  and 
sister;  and  Cathenne  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  marrying  her  brotlier,  had  she  possessed  such  a 
protector,  as  of  uniting  herself  by  any  different  tie 
than  the  one  which  bound  her  to  Alexia  Romanoff. 
Indeed,  tender  as  their  relations  stood,  it  would  not 
have  seemed  at  9II  right  to  Catherine  to  marry  any 
one.  She  had  chosen  her  path,  had  bound  herself 
to  gain  a  support  for  herself,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  would  not  have  deemed  it  an  encroach- 
ment on  her  independence  to  have  any  one,  even  a 
husband  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  earn  her  own 
bread  daily.  She  would  have  thought  it  no  honor 
to  be  allied  to  the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  her  adopted  brother.  No  royal  stream 
oonld  ever  rival  that  which  came  to  her  through 
the  noble  father,  who  was  higher  than  kings  to  his 
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daughter's  mind.  The  name  of  Romanoff  she 
never  thonght  of  believing  could  be  more  distin> 
guiahed  than  that  of  PetrolT;  but  she  was  glad  to 
be  the  sister  of  Alexis,  beoanse  she  trusted  impllo> 
itly,  as  well  she  might,  in  his  goodness. 

On  his  part,  Alexis  entertained  the  same  sort  of 
protecting  regard  for  Catherine  that  he  had  done 
for  his  deceased  sister — a  love  that  must  expend 
itself  on  some  dear  object,  when  those  who  have 
once  awakened  it  are  seen  no  more  forever. 

No  day,  tlierefore  passed  away  that  did  not  see 
the  two  together,  unless  Alexis  was  called  away, 
as  he  sometimes  was,  to  attend  some  professional 
business  in  the  suburbs  of  St  Petersburg.  His 
evening  meal,  which  he  took  late,  was  always  at 
the  house  of  Catherine,  after  her  cheerful  day  of 
employment  had  come  to  an  end;  for  Catherine 
was  a  true  philosopher,  and  came  to  her  task  with 
an  air  that  never  whispered  of  martyrdom;  that 
did  not  even  try  to  look  like  resignation,  but  came 
forth  out  of  the  very  joyfulness  of  her  heart,  that 
she  had  been  permitted  to  use  her  own  fSunilties. 

Close  to  the  pretty  establishment  of  Catherine 
was  the  more  homely  but  not  the  more  useful  one 
of  Peter  Hunz,  the  vegetable  and  fruit  merchant 
Peter  was  a  rough  old  fellow,  it  is  true,  unpolished 
and  rude  in  speech,  but  with  a  heart  as  lai^e  as  the 
sun,  and,  like  the  sun,  constantly  showering  down 
light  and  blessing  upon  all  around.  He  too  had 
established  himself,  in  some  sort,  as  Catherine's 
protector;  at  any  rate,  he  shared  that  ofHce  with 
Alexis.  When  he  knew  the  young  man  was  ab- 
sent, he  watched  all  her  customers,  who  generally 
flocked  in  at  the  very  time  when  his  own  were  go- 
ing away;  and  not  a  hat  or  coat,  especially  if  it  be- 
longed to  a  Russian  officer,  went  inside  her  door 
that  did  not  attract  Peter's  watchful  attention,  and 
subject  itself  to  his  dose  inspection,  together  with 
the  actions  of  its  wearer.  If  the  hat  and  coat  staid 
a  moment  too  long,  Peter  was  sure  to  want  some 
cord  or  buttons,  or  a  new  cravat,  over  which  he 
would  ponder  and  deliberate  and  ask  Catherine's 
advice,  until  the  officer  would  be  impatient  to  kick 
the  "  meddling  old  fool,''  as  they  sometimes  called 
him,  out  of  doors. 

It  was  no  matter,  Peter  would  hold  his  invariable 
gravity  of  manner,  asking  Catherine  all  sorts  of 
ignorant  sounding  questions  respecting  the  manu- 
facture of  her  goods,  and  trying  in  various  ways  to 
prolong  his  stay  a3  &r  as  possible. 

Catherine  blessed  the  old  man  often  in  her  heart 
for  saving  her  the  trouble  of  speaking  her  mind 
freely  to  those  who  did  not  snfficientiy  appreciate 
the  innate  dignity  of  her  manners.  There  were 
some  who  did  not  recognize  her  exaltation  of  spirit, 
her  true  heroism,  which  braved  the  world,  not  to 
obtain  applause,  but  to  obtain  what  is  right  for  a 
woman,  however  tenderer  highly  loved,  to  attempt 
whenever  circumstances  render  it  a  matter  of  duty. 

Peter  Hunz,  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  this, 
although  he  couched  it  in  homely  words  and  awk- 
ward actions,  was  far  more  truly  the  gentieman 
than  young  Constantino  Orlofl',  who  frequenUy  an- 
noyed Catherine  by  his  long  visits  and'  too  evident 
admiration,  which  he  exhibited  by  the  tone  of  ex- 


aggerated flattery  and  persiflage  so  tiying  to  a  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  woman.  Added  to  this,  yonng 
OrloflT  had  become  habitually  intemperate;  and,  as 
if  to  show  himself  at  his  worst  to  Catherine's  eyes, 
he  invariably  took  her  room  in  his  way  to  his  hotel, 
and  disturbed  her  by  his  loud  and  incoherent  way 
of  talking.  It  wjis  no  use  to  attempt  to  frown  him 
down.  He  was  insensible  to  her  anger  or  con- 
tempt, and  the  only  thing  it  elTected  was  to  make 
him  more  inclined  to  be  noisy.  No  one  dared  of- 
fend or  remove  him,  as  he  had  powerful  friend^, 
against  whom  not  even  the  courage  of  Peter  Hunz 
was  proof. 

It  was  observable  that  when  Constantine  OrlofT 
was  in  liquor  he  seldom  fiEuled  of  doing  some  absurd 
or  strange  thing  or  other.  Hunz  was  on  the  look 
out  for  something  of  this  kind,  and  unforiunatcly, 
had  an  opportunity  too  soon  for  his  own  good  or 
that  of  others.  Orloff  saw  some  beautiful  hand- 
kerchiefs of  a  very  peculiar  and  costiy  kind  at 
Catherine's  rooms,  and  for  several  successive  even- 
ings Hunz  saw  him  appropriate  one  of  these,  until 
Catiierine's  stock  became  so  sensibly  diminished 
that  she  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  dishon- 
estiy  taken.  She  mentioned  the  fact  to  Hunz,  and 
he  frankly  told  her  who  was  tiie  purloiner,  and 
that  she  would  be  obliged  to  make  it  known.  She 
shrunk  from  this  painfully,  but  Hunz  kept  insisting. 

"  Look  now,  neighbor,"  he  would  say,  •*  if  this 
were  a  poor  man,  or  one  of  no  note,  you  would 
have  him  arrested  at  once.  Will  you  be  less  just 
and  wise  now,  because  the  thief  happens  to  be  a 
nobleman  ?" 

Catherine  hesitated.  Hunz  had  only  stated  the 
truth,  and  by  a  temporary  conflncnient  in  prison, 
Oiioff  might  be  induced  to  forget  the  vile  habit  ho 
had  of  drinking  to  excess.  Alexis  was  gone  away 
for  some  weeks,  and  there  was  not  any  one  to 
whom  she  could  apply  for  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  matter.  Hunz  declared  that  he  alone  should 
make  the  complaint,  for  he  it  was  he  who  witnessed 
it  Catheiine  should  not  be  called  even  us  a  wit- 
ness, except  to  state  that  the  stolen  goods  were  her 
property.  She  did  not  consent,  but  she  had  no 
more  objections  to  raise,  and  Hunz  triumphed,  as 
he  thought,  over  his  enemy.  He  littie  knew  the 
character  of  Nicholas  I.  He  did  not  know  that 
justice  and  honor  and  all  the  nobler  qualities  were 
then  unknown  in  Russia,  that  the  specious  tyrant 
would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  like  Peter 
Hunz  and  Catherine  Petroff,  before  he  would  suffer 
a  nobleman  to  come  under  reproof,  however  se- 
verely merited. 

From  the  night  that  followed  the  day  on  which 
the  complaint  was  made  Peter  Hunz  was  never 
seen  again,  while  Constantine  Orloff  walked  abroad 
in  noonday,  his  character  unimpeached,  save  by 
the  tongue  that  was  now  cold  and  silent,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  grave  which  utters  no  secrets. 
The  pretty  show  rooms  were  shut  up,  and  no  one 
knew  whither  Catherine  Petroff  was  gone,  nor  why 
she  was  absent.  Conjecture  followed  conjeotore, 
the  most  reasonable  of  which  was  absurd  as  possi- 
ble.  The  fact  that  she  was  in  some  way  spirited 
away  was  all  that  oould  be  elicited.  The  freqcem^ 
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OS  of  the  gay  little  saloon  where  Catherine  had 
dispensed  her  smiles  like  beams  of  snDlight,  were 
inde^ir  until  a  new  one  was  opened,  the  fair 
OKLerof  which  consoled  them  for  Catherine's  ab- 
sencr    S>/  much  for  popularity.    Sic  transit  I 

i  eter  Hunz  had  been  designed  for  the  mines,  but 
before  many  hours  lifter  his  arrest,  he  was  seized 
vith  brain  fever,  the  result  of  his  anxiety  about 
his  neighbor  Catherine,  and  the  result  also  of  his 
vell-intentioned  efforts  to  free  her  fi-om  her  an- 
never,  and  before  the  third  day  of  delirium  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  tormentors. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Au- 
gust, 1847.  To  all  appearance  Catherine  was  as 
buy  and  cheerful  as  ever,  but  a  little  anxiety  was 
reaJly  weighing  at  her  heart.  Alexis  had  not  yet 
come,  and  Peter  Ilunz,  who  had  gone  up  late  in 
the  afternoon  to  make  complaint  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, had  stayed  away  most  unaccountably. 
Catherine  felt  a  sinking  and  oppression  of  spirit  for 
vhich  she  was  unable  to  account  except  by  these 
two  reasons. 

Her  neighbor  had  hitherto  made  a  point  of  re- 
maining in  the  vicinity  of  her  rooms  until  she  was 
ready  to  close  the  door,  to  bar  the  heavy  shutters 
and  see  that  all  ^iis  safe.  The  omission  to-night 
brought  all  those  things  especielly  to  her  mind,  and 
the  attitude  of  her  soul  was  prayer  and  supplica* 
tion.  She  went  from  her  show-rooni  to  her  cham- 
ber, took  the  lonely  meal  that  had  been  so  often 
made  cheerful  by  the  presence  of  him  whom  she 
loved  to  call  her  brother,  and  tried  to  sit  down  to 
read,  llie  words  were  faint  and  indistinct  before 
her  eyes,  and  she  became  so  dizzy  that  she  could 
not  see,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  the  sola  and 
eltftsd  her  lids  iu  the  vain  attempt  to  shut  out  the 
anriety  that  came  upon  her  she  knew  not  why. 

Catherine's  rooms  were  as  neat  as  hands  could 
make  them.  A  .sraall  kitchen,  in  which  everything 
dwne  bright  under  the  hands  of  her  little  servant, 
girl,  Christine ;  a  bctlroom  for  Catherine,  and  one 
adjoining  for  Christine,  and  still  another  for  Alexis, 
whenever  he  chose  to  stay  there,  which  he  usually 
did  when  in  town,  taking  his  supper  always  with 
Catherine,  and  other  monls  at  a  hotel;  a  cosy  little 
parlor,  where  the  porcelain  stove  showed  a  bright 
fire  all  the  year  round,  were  all  the  apartments 
that  belongc^i  to  tlie  house.  They  were  all  suffi- 
cient for  Catherine'."  i)un>ose,  and  as  many  as  little 
Christine  could  manage,  unless  she  had  rubbed  and 
polifhed  less.  The  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  lit- 
tle parlor  all  day,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  neat  stove, 
kppt  a  fine  stand  of  pLints  perpetually  blooming. 
The  portraits  of  General  Petroff  and  his  wife  look- 
ed down  benignantly  from  the  walls,  and  the  pret- 
ty, warm  looking  carpet,  and  the  chairs  and  sola 
of  foreign  manufacture,  kept  brightly  rubbed,  made 
tha  room  the  ver}'  picture  of  comfort 

Christine's  kitten  lay  snugly  coiled  upon  the 
kearth-rug,  and  near  her  a  large  dog  was  watching 
her  with  a  very  benevolent  eye.  All  looked  very 
cheerful,  and  the  little  waiting-maid,  with  her  dress 
of  bright  crimson  woolen,  relieved  by  a  white  apron, 
her  red  morocco  boots,  fancifully  wrought  with 
gold  and  sQver  flowers,  and  her  gay  hair  ribbons, 


formed  a  contrast  to  Catherine,  who,  since  her  l^^^  V 
rents'  death,  had  worn  only  black.  ^-.^ 

ITiis  evening  Catherine  was  very  pale,  and  her 
eyes,  which  usually  sparkled  so  brightly,  were  droop- 
ing under  a  sense  of  unknown  danger,  too  painfully 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  yet  most  shadowy 
and  uncertain. 

While  febo  lay  upon  the  sofa  a  loud  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  She  started  up,  thinking  that 
Peter  Ilnnz,  having  been  delayed  at  the  court,  had 
come  to  tell  her  how  his  complaint  of  the  Cheva- 
lier OrloIT  had  been  received.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  prefeently  two  or  three  men  entered  the 
apartment  lliey  were  evidently  surprised  to  see 
one  so  ladylike  ^d  prepossessing  in  ap^^earance 
as  Catherine,  for  the  one  who  seemed  the  princi- 
pal asked  if  slie  had  a  servant  called  Catherine  Pe- 
troff. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  her?  I  am  Cathe- 
rine Petroff."  The  man  stepped  back  a  pace  or 
two. 

"  Impossible!"  said  he.      There  is  some  mistake 
here." 

*•  Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"  Because  I  was  sent  to  arrest  a  young  girl  of 
that  name — a  servant  I  was  told." 

**  For  what  offence,  and  by  what  authority?" 

"  For  unjustly  charging  crime  upon  the  Cheva* 
lierOrloff,  and  by*the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas." 

"I  am  the  person  you  seek,  but  your  statement 
is  not  correct.  I  made  no  complaint — have  sanc- 
tioned none.  I  will  myself  go  to  the  emperor.  If 
he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  as  he  should  be,  he 
will  not  suffer  nie  to  be  treated  thus." 

"  It  is  in  vain,  lady,"  said  the  man  evidently 
softened  b}'  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  Catheiine. 
"  Once  decreed,  tliere  is  no  appeal  from  the  emper- 
or's decision." 

"  And  what  is  the  decree  for  me?" 

"  Alas,  lady  I  I  dare  not  tell  you.  I  have  my  or- 
ders and  must  execute  them.  Prepare  yoursdf  to 
go  with  me." 

"  And  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  may 
I  return  hither?" 

llie  man  seemed  evidently  pained  to  the  heart 
He  was  too  new  to  his  ihcadful  office  to  be  unmov- 
ed at  the  idea  that  this  young  and  lovely  v.  oTnan 
was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  charming  abode  which 
her  tastes  had  adorned.  He  looked  around  the 
apartment,  and  then  his  eyes  rested  again  on  its 
lovely  occupant  with  a  pitying  look. 

"  Once  again,  I  ask  you  what  is  my  sentence?" 

"  Siberia  for  life!"  gasped  the  man,  whose  mind 
was  at  that  moment  full  of  his  own  young  daughter 
at  home,  and  thinking  how  he  might  leave  her  by 
his  death  to  such  fate. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  i-ested  a  second  time  upon  the 
wall,  where  hung  the  portrait  of  General  Petroff. 

•*  Tell  me  madam,  whose  is  that  picture?" 

"My  father's — General  Petroff s,  answered  Cath- 
erine, absently,  for  she  was  revolving  her  probable 
fate,  and  mingling  with  it  the  thought  of  Alexis. 

"  Good  heavens  I  General  Petroff,  my  best  friend; 
and  you  hie  daughterl" 
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llie  man  seemed  overcome  with  emotion;  but 
hastily  glancing  at  the  person  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  he  directed  him 
to  affix  the  seal  of  the  police  upon  the  contents  of 
the  room.  During  the  process,  the  principal  found 
an  opportunity  to  whisper  to  Catherine,  *•  Do  not 
fear.  I  will  protect  you  at  the  risk  of  my  life!" 
Then  >vith  an  expressive  gesture,  he  left  her,  and 
appeared  wholly  wrapt  up  in  a.^sL^^tiiig  and  directing 
his  companion. 

"  Do  you  wish  your  maid  to  accompany  you?" 
he  asked,  when  it  was  over. 

Catherine  hesitated.  Of  course,  Christine's  com- 
panionship would  be  desirable,  and  the  little  tender- 
hearted soul  was  crying  her  eyes  out  at  her  mis- 
tress's trt)uble ;  but  who  would  tell 'Alexis?  How- 
ever, slio  resolved  to  take  her,  and  trust  to  chance 
for  telling  him  where  slie  might  be;  and  how  in- 
deed could  he  a^^ist  her? 

"  Ah,  did  I  not  warn  Peter  Hunz  not  to  make 
this  complaint,  Christine?" 

Peter  Hunz?"  said  the  man.  "  He,  too,  has  his 
sentence  passed  and  carried  into  effect" 

"  Where  is  he?"  asked  Catherine,  tremblingly. 

"  In  the  mines  or  on  his  way  to  them,"  whisper- 
ed the  man.  "  He  will  never  see  the  light  of  day 
again." 

Catherine  wept  for  the  first  time.  She  had  not 
wept  for  herself;  but  her  good  neighbor's  fete 
awakened  her  deepest  sympathy,  and  even  her  ter- 
rors; for  if  this  thing  was  done,  so  full  of  injustice 
to  an  innocent  man,  what  did  innocence  avail  in 
Russia?  But  the  moment  arrived  for  her  to  depart 
with  her  strange  companions:  and  taking  only  a 
small  package  yrith  her  in  which  was  the  miniature 
of  Alexis  Komanoff,  she  descended  the  stairs,  east- 
ing a  look  of  inexpressible  grief  upon  her  little  home 
and  the  objects  it  contained. 

"  O,  my  fetherl"  she  exclaimed,  "  hadst  thou  liv- 
ed, I  should  have  been  protected  even  from  royal 
enemies. 

This  allusion  to  General  Petroff  seemed  to  rouse 
her  captor  once  more.  He  pressed  close  to  her 
side,  and  said: 

*♦  You  are  safe,  for  your  father's  sake.  I  swear  it 
to  you,  young  lady." 

A  few  hours'  ride  brought  them  to  a  house  by 
the  roadside,  where  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  dismissed  t'.io  oilier  for  a  fresh  pair  of 

"  Now  is  your  time  to  escape,"  said  he,  quickly. 
"  This  house  which  our  companion  thought  that  we 
were  to  enter,  is  an  inn.  Yonder,  where  you  see 
the  light  glancing  through  the  trees,  is  my  home. 
I  shall  be  verj^  zealous  in  searching  for  yon,"  he 
added,  "  and  therefore  no  one  will  think  that  you 
are  in  my  house.  Tell  tliem  to  put  you  in  the  secret 
closet  until  I  come.  Meantime,  do  not  be  alarmed 
if  you  hear  me  loudly  exclaiming  to  Jan,  when  he 
returns  with  the  horses,  that  the  prisoner  has  fled. 
It  will  take  you  but  a  moment;  here  is  the  path, 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  in  the  house  tell  them  to 
put  out  the  light" 

♦*  But  Christine — where  shall  she  go?" 
We  have  no  warrant  to  detain  her.   Jan  is  sta- 


pid,  and  will  never  think  of  her  again;  so  take  her 
too,  for  company." 

Even  now  they  heard  Jan  approaching,  whist- 
ling loudly,  and  Uie  sound  of  that,  with  the  horses* 
feet,  deadeuod  all  othei-s.  The  two  girls  glided 
swiftly  towards  tiie  light;  and  as  soon  as  the  old 
soldi'T  of  (Jfnpml  Potroff  saw  the  light  cxtinguisii- 
cd,  iuu\  L:>»  \v  by  that  token  that  the  diiughter  ol 
his  revered  commander  was  sj\fc,  he  raised  the  cry 
of  escape.  Jan  heunl  it,  an«l  sliglitly  quickened  his 
pace.  As  he  came  up  witli  S'.onnsky,  who  »an 
hither  and  tiiitlier,  as  if  distressed  by  the  occurrence, 
Jan  said,  very  coolly : 

*  Let  them  go,  captain.  That  bloody  old  emper- 
or has  had  victims  enough.  I  resigned  my  station 
on  the  police  to-day,  and  only  came  here  in  lieu  of 
my  friend  Lie  witch,  who  is  going  to  be  married 
this  veiy  evening." 

Stormsky  listened  almost  incredulously.  Tliis 
man,  whom  he  had  all  the  evening  thought  so  sta- 
pid,  seemed  full  of  activity  now.  But  what  could 
have  effected  the  change?  He  tried  him  by  asking 
if  he  would  help  him  pursue  the  prisoners. 

"  No,  neither  shall  you,  if  I  kill  you  on  the  spot," 
said  Jan,  resolutely.  "  Let  us  work  together, 
Stormsky.  You  are  as  glad  as  I  im  that  your  old 
commander's  daughter  has  escaped;  and  forme, 
if  I  can  fmd  that  littie  Christine  again  on  the  &ce 
of  God's  earth,  I  will  ask  her  to  marry  *  stupid 
Jan.» " 

It  was  love  then,  love  at  first  sight  that  had  ani- 
mated the  ex-police  officer.  Stormsky  took  him  to 
the  inn,  plied  him  with  questions  until  he  was  sure 
of  his  man,  and  then  assuring  Iiim  that  he  should 
have  a  chance  to  try  his  fete  with  Christine  if  he 
could  find  her,  he  dismissed  him  to  tell  the  bride- 
groom that  the  prisoner,  Catherine  Petrofif,  had  de- 
serted the  house  before  they  entered  it,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea. 
The  bridegroom,  on  whose  shoulders  the  nuitter 
would  fall,  reported  accordingly,  and  no  more  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter. 

Catherine's  possessions  were  Confiscated,  and  her 
pretty  home  converted  into  a  storehouse.  One  of 
Stormsky's  sons,  a  little  fellow  of  ten  years  old, 
whom  his  fether  brought  to  the  city  for  that  purpose, 
begged  the  two  portraits  of  the  commissaty,  who 
willingly  gave  them  away  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
of  them,  sagely  remarking  that  family  portraits 
never  brought  anything.  The  lad  carried  them 
home  in  triumph,  his  fether  packing  them  securely 
with  other  nmtters  wiiich  he  had  bought  for  the 
two  girls,  to  replace  those  which  they  had  beem  de- 
prived of. 


"  The  emperor  is  dead!"  read  Chiistine  from  the 
newspaper,  which  had  been  handed  round  the  little 
village  until  it  was  creased  so  badly  that  she  could 
not  make  out  the  particulars. 

All  these  years  had  she  and  Catherine  lived  with 
the  Stormsky  family,  unsuspected.  Never  daring 
to  make  known  her  retreat  to  Alexis,  lest  his  in- 
dignation shonld  get  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
Catherine  had  devoted  herself  to  the  family  of  her 
preserver.   She  and  Chiistine,  so  fiir  fjx>m  burdens. 
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had  been  positive  blossiog  in  the  household,  teach- 
ing the  children,  niinsing  thera  when  sick,  and  earn- 
ing more  than  four  time8  their  maintenance. 

"The  emperor  ia  dead!"  read  Christine  again 
from  the  crampled  paper  on  seeing  the  wondering 
countenances  around  her. 

Stonnsky  himself  who  had  just  entered,  threw 
up  his  hat,  and  caught  the  jooug  boy  in  his  arms. 

"  Thank  God,  my  boy,  that  you  at  least  will  not 
senre  under  the  tyrant  NicholasI" 

"  We  can  go  home  now,  Christine,"  aaid  Jan, 
whose  time  for  the  last  few  years  had  been  half 
gpent  in  looking  at  the  blooming  maiden,  whom  he 
could  not  persuade  to  be  his  wife. 

"  Wait  till  Catherine  Petroff  is  free  and  happy," 
ahe  would  say,  "  and  then  I  will  marry  you," 

The  time  had  now  come  then — for  the  new  em- 
peror was  already  healing  the  wounds  which  Nich- 
olas had  inflicted.  Long  before  this  they  had  heard 
of  Constantine  OrlofPs  deat^,  and  Catherine  knew 
of  no  other  enemy  that  she  x)oe8es8ed  on  earth. 

While  the  great  heart  of  Kussia  was  beating  with 
joy  at  the  tyrants  death,  there  were  those  in  Storm- 
sky's  humble  home  that  trembled  with  their  own 
harden  of  happiness,  and  one  of  these  was  Cathe- 
rine's. As  she  unfiistened  the  box  with  her  own 
hands,  and  brought  the  portraits  of  her  beloved  pa- 
rents to  the  light  of  day,  which  for  years  she  had 
sot  dared  to  do,  and  as  Christine  and  the  rest  of 
ihem  crowded  around  her,  and  addressed  her  by 
her  own  name  instead  of  that  by  which  she  hid  been 
known  in  her  concealment,  she  burst  into  joyful 
tears,  such  as  had  not  brewed  her  eyes  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

"Must  we  lose  you now^?"  asked  Stormsky's  wife, 
as  the  remembrance  of  Catherine's  patient,  unmur- 
mnring  life  came  up  to  her,  together  with  Chris- 
tine's active  industry  and  attention  to  her  children. 

Catherine  did  not  know:  the  new  emperor  might 
not  forgive  her.  A  thought  came  to  her  now,  and 
donded  her  brow.  Peter  Hunz,  who  had  sacrificed 
himself  for  her!  She  gave  utterance  to  the  thought, 
and  then  Stomisky  told  her  what  he  had  forborne 
for  months  to  tell  her,  that  her  poor  friend  had  met 
his  death  before  he  entered  the  nuiies. 

"  It  is  not  all  sunsliine  then,"  said  Catherine,  sad- 
ly. "  I  would  have  so  liked  to  see  poor  Hunz  es- 
tablished again  in  tlie  little  stall  which  he  used  to 
love  so  well  to  decorate.  Poor  soul  I  it  was  for  me 
too  that  he  died." 

There  was  a  great  flitting  from  Stormsky's  house 
before  many  weeks  had  elapsed.  Tliore  had  been 
pardons  extended,  and  cruel  acts  rescinded,  and  the 
new  emperor  was  gaining  the  hearts  that  Nicholas 
in  his  stem  and  uncompromising  rule,  had  reckless- 
ly thrown  away. 

Time,  which  had  wrought  so  many  changes  to 
Catherine  and  her  friends,  had  brought  wealth  and 
popularity  to  Alexis  Romanofl'.  Everything  out- 
ward had  prospered  with  the  young  and  talented 
solicitor.  Bnsinefls  poured  in  upon  him  until,  liad 
it  not  been  for  his  benevolent  habits,  his  coffers 
would  have  been  overflowing.  Alone  he  had  pass- 
ed the  years  which  had  rolled  on  since  the  strange 
and  anaooountable  disappearance  of  Catherine  Pe- 


trolF— his  adopted  sister,  whose  absence  had  nearljr 
robbed  life  of  all  its  enjoyments.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment had  he  censed  to  think  of  her — never  had  he 
ceased  to  seek  Ibr  some  trace  of  her.  Of  a  hopeful 
nature,  he  had  hoped  beyond  hope  for  some  tidings 
of  liis  lost  friend;  and  some  faint  whispering  of 
comfort  came  to  him  in  the  thought  that  she  might 
have  fled  from  the  obtrusive  attentions  of  OrloH', 
and  that  she  would  yet  reappear.  But  the  cheva- 
lier was  dead,  and  no  Catherine  came;  and  sick  at 
heart,  Alexis  gave  up  all  his  interests  in  St.  I'etei-s- 
burg,  and  went  to  the  Ciimea;  not  to  join  the  un- 
holy war,  which  his  soul  detested,  nor  to  serve  un- 
der a  king  whom  he  hated,  but  as  a  looker-on,  and 
whenever  he  could  be  a  helper  to  those  who  suffer- 
ed from  its  terrible  effects.  Life  only  seemed 
precious  to  him,  because  he  could  relieve  pain  and 
distress;  and  while  he  wiped  the  death  damps  from 
many  a  suffering  brow,  he  was  stilling  the  misery 
at  his  own  heart  by  softening  the  pangs  of  death  to 
another.  Many  were  the  widows  and  orphans  to 
whom  he  carried  consolation  by  relating  the  last 
tender  words  of  the  husband  and  father,  and  told  of 
their  place  of  hallowed  burial  by  his  hands;  gave 
them  the  look  of  hair  or  the  ring  from  the  finger, 
and  calmed  them  with  words  of  heavenly  peace, 
from  the  source  of  all  peace.  He  returned  to  do 
this  when  the  vk^ar  was  over,  and  the  poor  sliattered 
remnants  of  mortality  were  seeking  their  homes 
once  more;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  them,  he  felt 
that  even  these  men  were  happier,  in  one  ser^, 
than  himself,  for  they  had  kind  and  loving  hearts  to 
receive  them,  while  he  stood  alone — alone  with  his 
wealth,  alone  with  his  greater  wealth  of  intellect, 
alone  with  a  heart  that  yearned  wildly  for  some  liv- 
ing being  who  should  bo  its  own  forever. 

No  idle  love  dreamer  was  Alexis  Romanoff,  but 
a  true,  warm-hearted,  generous  man,  burning,  with 
noble  ardor  to  do  good  to  humanity,  and  only  ask- 
ing the  devotion  of  one  heart  in  return.  And  as  if 
Heaven  had  ordained  that  his  self-sacrificing  spirit 
should  reap  its  own  reward  in  its  own  way;  almost 
the  first  sight  which  he  beheld  was  a  carriage  in 
which  sat  what  at  first  seemed  the  vision  of  Cathe- 
rine Petroff,  watching  the  retiuning  troops.  He 
was  too  far  off  to  speak,  but  he  marked  the  shades 
of  tender  pity  on  her  face  as  tlie  maimed  and  feeble 
figures  passed  on ;  and  as  she  threw  a  disappointed 
look  over  tlie  crowd,  he  felt  that  she  was  looking 
for  her  absent  brotlier,  and  jmssing  through  the 
dense  mass,  he  stood  before  her  and  spoke  her 
name. 

His  voice  thrilled  through  her  very  soul;  her 
speechless  delight  was  more  eloquent  than  words, 
and  the  eagerness  with  wliich  she  sprang  from  the 
carriage  into  his  arms  proved  how  joyful  was  the 
recognition.  Paler  than  he  was  wont  to  behold  her 
face,  yet  with  an  air  of  matured  and  chastened  dig- 
nity, succeeding  her  former  sparkling  gaiety,  and 
which  added  years  had  brought  to  him  the  feeling 
to  admire  and  appreciate,  he  dwelt  upon  her  comi- 
tenance  with  a  rapturous  joy  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced. 

"  Never  more  to  be  parted  I"  were  the  first  words 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  utter;  and  as  Cathe- 
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line  heard  the  bleasings  that  greeted  him  from  the 
pallid  lips  of  hundreds  of  the  returned  troops,  and 
the  shout  that  went  up  from  their  hearts  as  he  bow- 
ed his  last  good-by  to  them  all,  she  whispered  fond- 
ly, "Never  morel" 


The  Pet  of  our  Paradise. 


BY  LIEDT.  CHARLES  P.  MOSOAK,  U.  8.  N. 


'TK?r"^^  dog  watch  on  board  a  ship  at  sea  is  the 
X  two  hours  intervening  betwixt  six  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  hands,  ex- 
cept they  are  engaged  in  duty  that  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary,  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
pretty  muck  as  they  please. 

On  board  of  nearly  every  ship  that  sails  upon  the 
broad  blue  sea,  thci*e  is  a  common  storj'-teller,  or  to 
speak  in  nautical  phrase,  yam-spinner,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  amuso,  and  oft  times  astonish  his  listen- 
ing shipmates  with  tales  of  wild  and  wonderful  im- 
port, and  thereby  furnish  himself  with  tobacco, 
pipes  and  such  like  sea  going  delicacies  free  of  all 
other  cost,  charges,  or  expense. 

ITie  person  who  acted  in  the  above  mentioned 
capacity  on  board  the  good  ship  Crescent  while  she 
was  making  a  rather  tedious  passage  from  Boston 
to  Valpai-aiso  some  few  years  ago,  was  a  rough 
looking,  but  quite  experienced  and  intelligent  old 
salt,  whose  name  stood  on  the  ship's  impera  as  Jack 
Pettingill. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  dog  watches  above  al- 
luded to,  on  a  beautiful  evening  when  the  Crescent 
lay  quite  becalmed  near  the  equator,  that  the  crew 
of  that  venerable  craft,  assembling  themselves  on 
and  around  the  windlass,  called  with  one  accord 
upon  old  Jack  Pettingill  for  something  short  and 
sweet  in  shape  Of  a  yam. 

In  response  to  this  Jack  immediately  took  his 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  assembled  group,  hitched 
up  his  trowsers  with  a  professional  twitch  at  the 
waistband  of  the  same,  and  commenced  as  follows: 

"  How  short,  sweet,  good,  or  bad  it  may  be,  ship- 
mates, I  can't  say,  but  a  yam  you  shall  have  at 
any  rate.  Shall  it  be  a  love-yam?  No.  A  fish- 
yam?  No:  I  guess  I'll  call  it  a  cAi7d-yam,  and  so 
tell  you  what  happened  once  to  the  pet  of  our  Para- 
dise. 

"  Now  you  all  know,  shipmates,  I  can^  talk  Uke 
a  preacher,  or  lawyer,  a  book,  or  a  paper,  so  if  I 
talk  at  all,  it  must  be  like  a  rough,  old,  weather- 
beaten,  good  for-nothin'  sailor." 

"  Anyway't  you  likes,  Jack,"  said  a  dozen  voices 
at  once,  "  only  talk." 

"  It  was  twenty  year  ago,  then,  or  there  away," 
continued  Jack,  "  I  was  in  Paradise  myself.  Not 
adzactly  in  heaven,  I  don't  mean — because  it's  like- 
ly I  should  'a'  laid  there  at  anchor  in  smooth  water 
forever — ^but  in  a  ship  of  that  name  fix>m  Calcutta 
bonnd  to  London. 

"  Shipmates,  that  ere  veeeel  waa  a  paradise,  sure's 
yer  bom.  She  was  neat  and  trim  as  a  young  bride's 
enter  riggin';  had  the  best  set  of  officers  that  ever 


sailed  salt  water;  could  sail  ten  knots  on  a  bowline, 
and  lay  to  in  a  gale  of  wind  like  a  double-breasted 
Muscovian  duck.  I  was  steward  of  that  craft,  and 
besides  myself  and  the  cook  and  ofllcers,  there  was 
sixteen  good  fellers  afore  tlie  mast;  and  that  ship 
was  our  panulise,  all  we  had  and  all  we  wanted  for 
a  crui;5e  of  seventeen  months. 

"  Well,  there  was  a  lady  passenger  aboard  our 
ship,  a  Mi-s.  May,  the  widder  of  an  English  officer 
who  was  killed  whilst  a  sojerin'  in  India.  Goin' 
home  in  the  Paradise  with  this  lady,  was  her  daugh- 
ter Mildred,  but  the  boys  foiTard  couldn't  speak 
that  wory  easy,  so  for  short  they  called  her  Milly, 
and  it  was  this  little  Milly  May  that  eveiy  soul  on 
board  considered  the  pet  of  our  Paradise. 

"  She  was  a  child,  then,  was  our  pet,  not  quite 
six  years  wld,  and  so — ^handsome?  No;  that  aint 
the  word, — beautiful?  No  that  won't  do, — ^shiver 
my  toplights,  what  is  it?  Ah  I  gloriotUy  that's  it,— 
so  glorious  that  a  chap  couldn't  help  thinkin'  of  up 
aloft  in  heaven  every  time  he  looked  at  her.  Splen- 
did golden  curly  hair  she  had,  too,  sparklin'  divrk 
blue  eyes  that  could  talk  to  you  faster  than  her  lips, 
a  skin  like  red  and  white  velvet — with  a  little  more 
red  than  white  about  it  though,  and  a  smile  that  I 
would  like  to  see  when  dyin',  because  'twould  make 
me  feel  content  and  easy  like  to  go. 

"  Shipmates,  of  course  all  hands  pn  board  liked 
— avast!  what  a  lame,  tame,niisomble  word  is  likedl 
loved,  I  should  say,  our  nv.'^A  birdli:v^  of  the  sea, 
but  noiie  so  strongly  and  so  well  as  a  big,  ungainly, 
knock-kneed  idiot  boy— or  man,  for  he  was  over 
twenty  years  of  age— called  Spindles. 

How  sich  a  chap  as  that  ever  came  to  be  on 
board  our  Pkiradise  I  never  knew  exactly.  Some 
said  the  cap'n  took  him  from  a  parish  work'us  to 
shield  him  from  the  cmelty  of  its  muster:  but  how* 
somever,  there  he  was,  in  eveiybody's  mess  and  no- 
body's watch — harmless,  useleds,  careless,  and  con- 
tent Talk,  he  couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  at  "least,  he 
didn't,  yes,  and  oh,  yes,  bein'  about  the  whole 
amount  of  what  he  said  at  any  time. 

"  To  this  poor,  unfortnit  chap  our  little  pet,  some- 
how or  'nother,  took,  from  the  first,  like  blazes.  I 
never  shall  forget  how  beautiful  she  looked  layin' 
her  precious  head  on  Spindles'  crooked  knees,  a 
sleepin'  quietly — with  face  uptumed  aloft^ — as  any 
lamb.  And  then  to  hear  her  try  to  learn  the  un^ 
fortnitchap  his  prayers.  Lord  bless  you,  shipmates, 
that  was  a  sight  indeed. 

"  One  day  she  sat  down  by  the  poor  boy's  side, 
on  deck,  and  said: 

"  •  Please  to  leam  your  prayers,  now  that's  a  dear, 
good  Spindles,  do.' 

"*T^es,  Spindles,  dol  oh  yes,  your  prayers,  yes, 
yesi' 

"  •  Say  after  me,  now,  Spindles.' 
"  ♦  After  me— oh,  yesl' 
«*  •  Not  yes,  but  after  me.' 
"  *  Not  yes,  oh,  yecl' 
"« Say,  after  me.  Our  Father.' 
"  *  Father  aft»r  me,  oh,  yesl" 
"  Seein'  she  could  go  no  farther  this  way,  oar 
little  pet,  takin'  the  idiot  on  anoti  er  taok,  would 

«y=  ^  , 
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"'Pbilutpo,  dear  Spindlee,  yoa'll  learn  verBee, 
easier.' 

Verees  easier,'  Spindles  would  reply,  *  oh,  yeel* 

** '  Come  then,  say  after  me,  once  more.' 

"  *  Onoe  more,  oh,  yesP 

"  *  Say,  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.' 

"*I>own  to  sleep,'  repeated  Spindles,  joyfoUy, 
'yes,  oh,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  ye*,*  and  down  he  laid, 
ind  stretched  himself  full  length  npon  the  deok,  and 
down  laid  little  Milly  by  his  side,  pnt  her  little  arms 
aroand  his  braymey  neck,  quite  lovingly,  and  thns 
vent  off  with  him  into  the  land  of  dreams.'' 

"That  scene,  that  day,  and  that  night,  are  as  fresh 
in  my  memory  now  as  they  was — bat  avast  1  I'm 
heavin'  ahead  of  my  yam, — that  night,  in  the  dc^ 
watch,  when  the  Paradise  was,  goin'  through  the 
water,  three  pints  free  of  the  wind,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  knots,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blowin'  after  her, 
our  pet  came  on  deck  as  usual,  and  speakin'  to  the 
ungainly  Idiot  boy,  she  said: 

" '  My  dear  good  Spindles,  will  you  dance  with 
me?' 

"'Yes,  dance  with  me,  oh,  yes  I'  said  Spindles,  in 
reply. 

"Then  at  it  they  both  went,  hammer  and  tongs, 
now  on  tlie  wind  and  i^ow  off,  up  and  doym  the 
quarter-deck.  Spindles  awkwardly  shuffling  with  his 
crooked  legs,  as  a  pig  might  be  supposed  to  over  a 
hot  famace,  whilst  Milly  jumped,  capered,  clapped 
her  little  hands  in  joyous  ecstasy,  and  laughed  such 
a  merry,  ringing  laugh,  as  made  all  hands  that  heard 
it  happier  {or  its  sound. 

"  This  simple,  but  exciting  scene,  so  affected  the 
man  at  the  helm,  that  for  a  moment  he  forgot  him- 
self, and  let  the  ship  3raw  off.  Then  as  she  gave  a 
tremendous  lurch  to  leeward,  I  saw  Milly's  white 
dress  ilnttering  in  the  wind  near  the  lee  quarter- 
rail,  and  then  as  the  ship  slo\ily  righted,  there 
came  from  some  over-aching  throat  the  startling 
cry: 

"•Overboard!  our  pet's  overboard  I  ahoyF 
*•  Shipmaten,  for  a  moment  arter  that  I  oouldnt 
V  moved  a  peg  for  a  ship-load  of  doubloons.  So 
like  a  struck,  bewildered  goelin*  as  I  woh,  I  stood 
and  looked  to  where  I  hiat  saw  poor  Milly's  snow- 
white  dress,  and  neeia'  a  burly  head,  followed  by  a 
jfflir  of  ungiiinly  leg^,  goin'  over  the  vessel's  side,  I 
know  tlmt  Spindle*,  faithful  to  the  last,  hud  gone 
with  our  pet  and  hu*,  down  to  a  watery  grave. 

Quick  as  the  lightning's  finHh,  our  cop'n — then 
a  hanrl**oine,  young,  unmarried  man — jumped  up 
on  deck,  and  like  a  man  bejjide  himself,  sung  out: 

*• '  ilHitl  down  w.'th  your  helm.  IIuul  np  the 
maiiv«iil.  Back  the  main-toiisail.  Tackd  and  sheets 
let  Lower  away  the  boats.  Throw  a  bnn*el 
overlMjard, — not  that  full  one  of  beef,  you  lubber, 
etc  a  chap  who  was  about  capsizing  one  into  the 
sea,)  that'll  sink,  but  an  empty  bairel — a  plank — 
anything  that  will  float, — for  God's  sake  bear  a 
handl' 

"  Shipmates,  you'd  better  believe  we  did  bear  a 
hand  with  a  wiU,  dkid  had  two  boats  in  tho  water 
before  the  order  was  well  dried  upon  the  cap'n's 

"By  the  time  the  boats,  one  nnder  charge  of  the 


first,  the  other  under  that  of  the  second  mate,  were 
well  clear  of  the  ship,  it  had  grown  so  dark  that 
nothin'  could  be  seen  except  the  white-capped,  ever 
rolling  waves  upon  the  sitrface  of  the  dreary  sea, 
and  our  chief  mate,  after  puUin'  loi-o  and  aft  and 
all  around  for  nearly  hf  If  an  hour,  gave  up  the 
search,  and  with  his  crew  went  back  on  board  the 
ship,  with  tears  a  fallin'  from  their  rough  old  eyes 
like  cold  and  bitter  drops  of  ^-inter  rain. 

"  And  so  the  poor  little  thing  was  drowned,  eh?" 
inquired  half  a  dozen  of  Jack's  auditors,  at  once. 

Passing  this  interruption  by  unheeded.  Jack  con- 
tinued, tlms: 

"  When  I  got  back  on  board  tho  Paradise,  I  was 
in  the  mate's  boat  myself — and  saw  tlie  dear  child's 
mother  layin'  pale  and  ghastly  on  tlie  quarter-dock, 
my  tears  that  had  laid  for  many  years  anchoi-ed  in 
the  lower  hold  of  my  seared  and  hardened  heart, 
shipped  at  once  their  iron  cables,  and  I,  Jack  1  et- 
tiugill,  a  rough  old  sou'wester  of  a  reckless  tar,  wept 
like  an  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 

"  An  hour  passed  after  this,  shipmates,  and  the 
second  mate's  boat  was  still  away.  In  the  mean- 
time the  ship  hud  been  hove  to,  and  guns  were  fired, 
and  the  ship's  bell  rung,  so  that  the  second  mate 
might  know  the  Paradise  was  still  afloat,  and  where- 
abouts she  was. 

"  All  at  once  we  heard  the  splashing  sound  of 
oars,  and  a  minute  afterwards,  a  hoarse,  grum 
voice,  speakin'  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  ex- 
olaimod: 

" '  Ship  alloy  I  we've  got  'om  sir?' 

"  *  Wlio,  what?'  replied  our  cap'n,  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  said. 

"  *  Our  pet  and  Spindles.' 

**«  Alive?' 

"  ♦  Can't  hardly  tell,  bir, — I  believe  they  are, 
though.  Spindles  hass  got  the  Utile  one  so  tight  in 
his  arms  that  we  can't  get  .her  out,  and  so  you'll 
have  to  hoi^t  'era  on  board  both  together.' 

"  Shipmates,  we  did  hoist  'em  on  board  both  to- 
gether, and  tlioy  was  took  down  into  the  cabin  both 
together,  and  arter  a  long  while  brought  to  their 
senses  both  together,  and  as  soon  «u*  tho  ship's  com- 
pany knew  that,  they  set  up  a/togelher  a  loud  and 
gnind  humdi,  that  sounded  in  my  eiin*  long  aft^r- 
'^'ai'ds,  most  joj-full y. 

'*  Just  Hfore  I  started  on  the  present  cruise,  while 
ridin'  out  in  the  country  about  fifteen  miles  iVuni 
Bastou,  who  should  I  see  standin'  in  the  doorway 
of  a  pretty  white  e<»ttage,  but  the  cap'n  of  my  Puni- 
di.'-c  of  twenty  yc.wH  ago.  Of  course  I  hove  to  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  told  me  that  ho  had  been  for 
a  long  time  the  happy  husband  of  Mrs.  May;  then 
pointed  to  a  fair  and  stately  girl,  walkin'  in  a  clover 
field  long  side  tlie  house,  and  said: 

"  '  See  Jack,  the  pet  of  our  old  Paradise  is  living 
still!' 

**  Shipmates,  my  yam  is  spun." 

A  gentleman  who  rather  suspected  some  one 
was  i)oeinng  througli  the  keyhole  of  his  office  door, 
investigated  with  a  syringe  full  of  peppenauoe. 
and  went  home  to  find  his  wife  had  been  cottiDg 
wood  and  a  chip  had  hit  her  in  the  eye  I 
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THE  LADY'S  PLEA. 

A   ROllANCE   OF  ITALY. 


BY  MRS.  C.  GEBBT. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  CABNIVAL. 

rVTYAPLES,  that  beautiful  city,  rising  like  the 
i^f  gorgeous  dreams  of  an  opiuin  eater,  from 
^  the  niai^n  of  a  far-famed  buy,  presented  a 
scene  of  the  gayest  exciteuient,  for  the  carnival  was 
ut  its  height  A  stranger  who  had  never  witnessed 
the  wild  freaks  of  the  season,  would  have  supposed 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  masquerade,  so 
novel  and  striking  was  the  aspect  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  Brown  peasants,  muleteers,  and 
ilshermen  jostled  stately  knights,  grave  friars,  and 
tall  figures,  wearing  jewelled  crowns,  and  cloaks 
lined  with  ermine ;  flowerrgirls  and  wandering 
minstrels  appeared  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  sul- 
tana, or  a  would-be  Queen  Bess.  Curricoli  flashed 
by  with  almost  the  speeil  of  wings,  bearing  &ntas- 
tic  masques;  all  the  streets  and  especially  the  To- 
ledo, wore  crowded  with  a  motley  throng;  wild 
shouts  and  songs  echoed  out  on  the  passing  breeze; 
Indian  jugglers  had  their  booths  at  every  comer; 
swarthy  Bohemians  were  stationed  here  and  tliere 
spinning  their  fairy-like  glass  palaces,  ships  and 
birds;  improvisatoree  stood  leaning  over  their 
harps,  as  they  breathed  their  impassioned  songs; 
fantoccini  danced  to  and  fro  in  mimic  waltzes,  and 
a  grand  regatta  on  the  bay  added  a  spirited  and 
imposing  feature  to  the  scene.  Bon-bons  and  bon- 
mots  were  showered  everywhere  in  lavish  profus- 
ion, raining  down  from  palace  windows,  and  bal- 
conies as  well  as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
wherever  you  turned  you  would  have  found  mirth 
and  mischief— it  was  indeed, 

The  maddest,  merriest  day  ^ 
of  the  camivaL 

On  one  of  the  streets  which  in  years  gone  by  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  better  class  of  NeapoUtan 
society,  but  was  now  abandoned  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate, stood  an  old,  but  picturesque  structure.  'Ilie 
walls  were  covered  with  mould  and  hchens;  the 
diamond  framed  glass  of  the  windows  shattered, 
and  the  quaint  gables  draped  with  ivy,  which  over 
and  anon  swayed,  like  the  long  pendants  of  Span- 
ish moss  in  a  Southern  forest.  In  a  little  balcony 
uo  small  that  it  could  be  scarcely  called  more  than 
a  porchj'a  beggar  girl  had  been  standing  daily  dur- 
ing the  carnival.  Her  face  was  entirely  concerilcd 
by  her  gray  domino,  but  her  figure  was  exquisite, 
her  attitude  full  of  careless  grace,  and  a  vein  of  rich 
pathos  trembled  through  the  voice,  which  mur- 
mured, 

Charity,  charity  I" 

Suddenly  a  tall  form,  clad  in  the  garb  of  Neapol- 
itan fisherman,  paused  hard  by/aiid  watched  her 
mtently  for  some  moments.  Tlien  he  moved  for- 
ward, and  said,  "  My  heart  would  upbraid  me  should 
I  puns  you  without  giving  alms.  Take  this,  and 
pray  tlie  Virgin  to  be  merciful  to  the  giver,"  and 
he  placed  a  Neapohtan  coin  on  the  carved  stone- 


work of  the  balcony.  The  mendicant  boWed,  and 
softly  murmured  her  thanks.  The  next  instant  a 
handsome  curricoli  came  darting  by;  the  pretended 
fisherman  lifted  his  hand  with  a  sudden  movement, 
and  uttered  a  few  words  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
vihicle  stopped  as  if  it  had  been  riveted  to  the  spot 
by  some  wizard  power,  and  seizing  the  beggar  girl 
in  his  arms,  the  stranger  bore  her  to  the  curricoU 
muttering: 

"  On,  on  with  all  speed  1  Obey  orders,  and  you 
shall  not  go  unrewarded  I" 

The  spirited  steed  plunged  forward  with  wild 
fury,  and  a  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  fisher- 
man as  they  sped  away.  They  were  turning  into 
an  unfrequented  street,  so  near  the  water  that  many 
of  the  dwellings  overhung  the  bay,  when  a  figure 
sprang  forward  and  clutching  the  reins  with  a  pow- 
erful grasp,  brought  the  curricoli  to  a  stand.  At 
the  same  time  a  deep-toned  voice  exclaimed: 
.  "Stop,  stop  I    Release  that  lady  I" 

"  What,  what  means  this?"  cried  the  fisherman; 
"  who  presumes  to  interfere  with  me  in  my  love 
making?  I  know  there  is  a  beautiful  face  behir.d 
that  domino,  and  shall  carry  off  the  prize,  in  spite 
of  you  I" 

"  Stand  back,  stand  back,  or  we  will  trample  you 
down— clear  the  way,  if  you  would  save  trouble!" 

*•  I  do  not  fear  your  threats,  or  your  power,** 
rejoined  the  stranger.  '*  I  am  bent  on  releasing  this 
girl  I" 

"  Save  me,  oh  save  me  1"  exclaimed  the  beggar; 
"  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  I  implore  yon  to  save  met" 

"  Take  heart,  I  will,"  and  quick  as  thou^t  the 
young  man  had  snatched  her  fix>m  the  curricoli, 
while  the  terrified  horse  darted  madly  on  till  the 
fisherman  and  his  companion  were  thrown  on  the 
ground,  half  stunned  by  the  faU. 

Leaving  them  to  their  fiite.  we  will  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  1)eggar  girl  and  her  deliverer.  As  I 
have  before  said,  the  streets  were  crowded,  but  as 
&st  as  possible,  he  forced  a  passage  through  the 
throng;  sometimes  the  people  involuntjirily  surged 
back  like  tumultuous  waves,  and  sometimes  it 
would  require  all  his  authority  to  make  any  pro- 
gress. At  length,  he  reached  the  mai^n  of  the 
bay;  the  regatta  had  ended,  but  boats  were  skim- 
ming across  the  waters,  and  to  a  solitary  boatman, 
rowing  one  ©f  Uiese,  he  beckoned.  Like  a  hivd  on 
the  wing,  the  skiff  danced  toward  him,  and  ere  long 
the  boatman  had  resigned  it  to  him.  As  he  bent 
to  the  oars,  the  girl  sank  down  beside  him,  and  her 
domino  falling  off,  revealed  a  fece  whose  beaulv  he 
had  never  seen  equalled.  The  large,  dark  eyes, 
with  their  drooping  lids  and  heavy  Inshes;  the 
fiiultless  feature**,  the  changing  color  the  dusky  hxdr 
sweeping  about  her  like  a  veil,  the  half  parted  lips 
— all,  all  formed  a  picture  he  was  not  soon  to  for- 
get.   Giuseppe  Iloeignol  had  met  hU  fate  I 

For  a  moment  she  gazed  up  at  him,  her  eyes 
kindling  through  her  tears,  and  then  said: 

"  Signor,  you  have  kept  your  word — ^you  have 
saved  me!  How  much  I  owe  you,  and  how  deeply 
grateful  I  am  I  can  never,  never  tell  you,  but  I 
shall  pray  for  your  happiness  to  my  dying  dar* 
Who,  who  are  you?*' 
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B  was  with  oonsideTable  hesitancy  that  he  re- 
plied: 

"Call  me  Giuseppe  Roflsignol,  lady,  and  now  let 
me  ask  a  similar  favor  of  you.  Whom  have  I  res- 
oied  from  the  lawleee  wretch?  Do  not  fear  to 
trust  me  though  the  carnival  is  almost  over — 1  will 
not  betray  your  secret !" 

"Oh!  signer,"  and  a  painfiil  blush  crimsoned  her 
fiice;  it  is  not  a  mere  disguise  as  you  fiancy,  worn 
through  this  wild  merriment,  and  put  off  then!  I 
tin  forced  to  beg,  though  my  whole  soul  revolts 
agninst  it  1" 

"God  pity  you  as  I  do  I"  was  the  fervent  re- 
sponse, and  the  two  lapsed  into  silence. 

Meanwhile  on,  on  danced  the  boat,  impelled  by 
that  stalwart  rower,— on,  on  till  tliey  reached  the 
beautiful  island  of  Capri.  The  sunset  ha<l  come 
and  gone  with  its  Italian  glor>  ;  the  twilight  purple 
had  feded  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  white 
splendor  of  the  moonlight  bathed  the  waves  and 
that  fiiir  isle  of  the  sea. 

"Here/'  exclaimed  Rossignol  energetically,  **I 
bdieve  yon  will  be  safe  from  beggary,  from  perse- 
cation  as  long  as  you  wish  to  remain." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  signer,"  and  the  tears  once 
more  gathered  in  her  eye6.  Her  deliverer  lifted 
her  from  the  Ixjat  and  led  her  across  the  yellow 
aands  with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  she  had  been  a 
princess. 

"Lady,"  he  finally  said,  "  of  course  it  was  not 
a  real  fisherman  who  snatched  you  from  the  bal- 
cony to  day." 

"  No,  no,  the  fisher's  garb  \vbs  no  doubt  assumed 
&niply  a«  a  disguise,  to  be  laid  aside  at  will." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  the  villain  was?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  he  went  on : 
•     "Ibcliovo  I  know,  lady;  the  circumstances  of 
my  life  have  been  combined  to  make  me  suspicions, 
watchful,  keen-sighted,  and  it  requires  a  skilful  dis- 
guise to  deceive  me." 

"  And  who  ia  he?"  and  the  maiden  lifted  her 
eye«  to  RoesiguoPs  fieice. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not  tell  you  till  I  am  cer- 
tain my  suspicions  are  well  grounded,  but  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  man  of  high  rank  assumed  this  costume, 
and  selected  the  time  of  the  carnival  as  affording  a 
good  opportunity  to  secure  you." 

Agnese  trembled  and  clung  more  closely  to  her 
protector's  arm,  and  he  continued: 

"  On  the  morrow  I  will  go  to  Naples,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  I  trust  yon  will 
noi  be  lonely  during  your  stay  at  Capri." 

"  Na3',  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  responded  the 
girl  casting  an  admiring  gaze  on  the  beautiful  scene- 
ry around  her, 

H«w  fair  the  isle  looked,  with  its  picturesque 
mountains,  its  green  valley,  its  vineyards  and  olive 
trees  bathed  in  the  mellow  moonlight,  while  the 
waters  of  the  bay  broke  softly  against  the  shore. 
At  the  door  of  a  fanciful  cottage,  bvermn  with 
vines,  among  whose  glossy  leaves  rich  clusters  of 
berrira  glowed  like  rubies,  Rossignol  paused  and 
gave  a  peculiar  rap.  The  door  was  immediately 
opened  by  a  bright-eyed  lad,  who  exclaimed: 


**Gk>od  even,  you  are  back  earlier  than  we  ex- 
pected." 

By  this  time  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a  broad,  ex- 
pansive brow,  and  clear,  intelligent  eyes  rose  and 
advanced  to  meet  Rossignol,  using  similar  language 
to  that  which  the  boy  had  employed. 

"Ah I"  said  Rossignol,  "I  had  nothing  to  keep 
me  in  Naples  to-night,  but  much  to  bring  me  home." 

The  two  men  exchanged  significant  glances,  and 
then  the  new  comer  continued — 

"  Andrea  Carreni,  the  islanders  say  nobody  in 
real  distress,  who  asked  help  at  your  hands  was 
ever  turned  away  unaided." 

"  It  is  true,"  intei  posed  a  voice  within — "  Andrea 
spends  more  than  half  his  living  on  the  poor  J' 

"  Well,  I  have  brought  a  new  claimant  to  your 
door." 

*'  What,  what  has  happened?" 

"  To-day  during  the  mad  freaks  of  the  carnival,  I 
was  standing  in  one  of  the  streets  in  yonder  city, 
when  a  curricolli  came  darting  by.  In  it  sat  a  per- 
son dressed  as  a  fisherman,  and  another  disguised 
as  a  muleteer,  was  guiding  the  horse,  and  between 
them  I  perceived  this  girL  Her  wild  shrieks  and 
gestures  soon  told  me  how  terrified  and  indignant 
she  was,  and  I  resolved  to  release  her.  Pressing 
through  the  crowd  I  stopped  the  vehicle,  and  in 
spite  of  threats  and  curses,  snatched  her  from  her 
ci^tor." 

•*  A  bold  but  a  noble  act,"  cried  Carreni,  "  but  I 
will  not  interrupt  you — go  on  with  your  story." 

"  After  I  had  unloosed  my  grasp  of  the  bridle 
rein,  the  steed  plunged  furiously  away,  and  was 
lost  to  sight  amid  the  multitude.  Whatcor.M  I  do? 
I  had  no  friends  in  the  city  and,  therefore,  I  rowed 
her  across  the  biiy  to  Capri,  resolving  to  ask  your 
protection  for  the  young  8tmn;^er.  At  first,  I  sup- 
posed her  to  be  in  disguise  like  the  rest  of  the  mas- 
queraders,  but  she  declares  she  is  doomed  to  beg- 
gary." 

A  long  shudder  crept  over  the  girl's  fiiune ;  her 
cheeks  ilushed  as  if  a  plague  spot  had  risen  there, 
and  scalding  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  Poor  child,"  murmured  Carreni,  and  the  words 
were  echoed  by  his  wife,  and  joining  the  group  she 
grasped  the  bc^ggar's  hand,  and  added — 

"  Welcome,  thrice  welcome — at  Capri  I  hope  you 
will  find  rest,  peace,  plenty." 


CHAPTER  n. 

FIRST  LOVE.     SHADOWS.    THE  CARBONARI. 

Two  months  passed,  and  Agnese  was  still  an  in- 
mate of  Andrea  CaiTeni's  home.  To  a  casual  ob- 
ser\'er  the  inland  of  Capri  is  always  a  delightfiil 
spot,  but  to  her  it  seemed  a  paradise.  The  sky 
which  arched  above  it,  was  bluer  and  more  serene 
than  elsewhere;  the  mountains  wore  a  richer  haze, 
and  though  she  spent  the  winter  in  Carreni's  cot- 
tage, an  eternal  summer  appeared  to  reign  in  her 
heart.  As  the  Italian  spring  time  approached,  she 
stood  one  evening  with  Giuseppi  Rossignol,  watch- 
ing the  moon  rise.  There  was  not  a  cloud  above,  the 
air  was  heavy  with  perfume,  drifting  by  in  sudden 
waffe,  and  the  waters  rippled  gently  over  the  simds. 
Up,  up,  up,  floated  the  moon,  like  a  love  lig) 
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barque  gliding  out  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  Indian 
sea,  or  "  set  afloat  by  some  superstitious  girl  on  the 
sacred  Ganges,"  and  for  a  whfle  the  two  gazed  in 
silence,  but  at  length  Rossignol  murmured — 

"  Agnese  you  hare  taught  me  what  love  is;  here- 
tofore I  have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  stem  real- 
ities, but  since  I  snat(;hed  you  from  the  curricoli 
the  hist  day  of  the  camiKral,  my  life's  romance  has 
begun." 

llie  girl  blushed,  and  every  nerve  of  her  fVame 
thrilled  with  wild  joy,  but  she  did  not  speak,  and 
he  continued — 

"  In  my  vjaita  to  the  city  I  have  learned  that  my 
suspicions  were  correct ;  the  pretended  fisherman 
is  a  cavalier  of  noble  birth  and  high  in  &vor  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  and  what  is  more  his  bold  deed 
was  no  freak  of  the  carnival,  but  the  carrying  out 
of  a  fixed  plan.  It  seems  he  had  seen  you  beggmg 
in  the  Toledo  and  many  of  the  principal  squares, 
frequented  by  the  rich,  and  had  fallen  dedpeiately 
in  love  with  you." 

"  Strange,  strange,  that  he  should  care  for  a  poor 
beggar  girl  like  me,"  said  the  maiden  gravely. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  his  admiration,  at  his  love," 
rejoined  the  young  man,  "  for  when  your  domino 
fell  off,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  such  beauty, 
and  daily  since  your  stay  at  Capri  my  interest  has 
increased,  'till  it  has  deei>ened  into  love.  Agnese, 
if  I  could  know  it  had  met  with  even  a  slight  return, 
I  should  be  indescribably  happy." 

"  Giuseppi  Rossignol,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you — 
I  see  it,  I  feel  it  to  my  heart's  core,  and  yet  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside." 

"  Since  I  have  that  assurance,  I  care  not,  if  you 
love  me,  I  would  not  exchange  places  with  any 
man  on  the  universe,  when  you  are  mine  Agnese  1" 
and  lie  drew  her  to  his  heart,  and  gazed  down  at 
her  with  womanly  tenderness  shining  in  his  eagle 
eye. 

For  an  instant  Agnese  rested  there,  but  then  she 
drew  back  exclaiming — 

"  Guiseppi  I  can  never,  never  be  yours." 

"  And  why?  Shall  a  fidse  sense  of  your  own  de- 
gmdation  separate  us?" 

"  Not  that  alone,  another  barrier  rises  between 
us;  I  should  deem  it  a  great  wrong  to  many  you 
unless  I  could  give  you  my  fullest  confidence,  and, 
and  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  do  it  I" 

•'AVTiy,  OI  why?" 

*•  My  lips  are  sealed — ^I  am  bound  by  a  solenm 
oath  not  to  breathe  the  secrets  of  my  history." 

**  Agnese,  Agnese,  I  cannot  give  you  up  I  I  love 
you,  I  trust  you— can  you  not  confide  all  to  me  I" 

The  girl  turned  abruptly  from  him,  and  jMiced 
the  shore  for  some  time  deep  in  thought 

"Giuseppi,"  she  at  length  murmured,  and  he 
gpmng  to  her  side. 

"  In  yonder  city,"  she  continued,  "  lives  the  per- 
son who  bound  me  to  silence,  and  my  only  hope  is 
from  him.  There  can  be  no  danger,  if  I  put  on 
disguise,  in  going  back  to  Naples  and  endeavoring 
to  sofren  his  heart,  and  obtain  a  release  from  my 
vow.  If  he  relents,  I  will  come  back  to  you<  if  he 
fti  obdurate,  it  is  best  we  should  meet  no  more." 

The  next  morning  a  boat  pushed  from  Capri,  and 


shot  across  the  bay  toward  the  city.  It  contained 
a  Nun,  and  the  two  fisher  boys,  who  rowed  the  lit« 
tie  oraft,  and  on  reaching  the  harbor,  the  Sister  of 
Charity,  who  was  no  other  than  Agneee,  took  her 
way  back  to  the  old  building  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Unlocking  the  door  with  the  key 
she  drew  from  the  folds  of  her  robe,  she  ascended 
the  croaking  stairs,  and  moved  through  room  after 
room,  with  tattered  tapestry  hanging  from  the  walls, 
piles  of  moth-eaten  cushions  heaped  here  and  there, 
windows  and  mirrors  filmy  with  dust,  and  every- 
thing wearing  an  air  of  dilapidation  and  neglect 
Finally  she  entered  a  large,  dim  apartment  more 
comfortless,  if  possible,  than  the  rest,  with  a  single, 
antique  chair,  a  pallet  of  straw,  a  small  table,  and  a 
huge  chest  on  which  stood  a  brown  water  jar,  and 
a  tray,  with  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  a  duster  of  mouldy 
grapes,  and  two  or  three  half  ripe  figs,  which  she 
knew  sold  at  a  low  price  at  the  fruit  stalls. 

"  He  must  have  gone,"  muttered  Agnese—"  can 
it  be  he  is  dead?"  As  she  spoke,  the  drapery  was 
thrown  back  from  the  miserable  jwdlet,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  an  old  man  raised  his  head 
from  the  rude  pillow  as  if  by  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  and  fixed  his  keen  eyes  upon  her. 

"Ah!  here  you  ve/'  he  cried — "  I  wonder  how 
you  dare  venture  into  my  presence  when  you  have 
left  me  to  drag  on  alone  ever  since  the  carnival. 
Be  gone,  be  gone!" 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  fidtered  the  poor  girl  sink- 
ing down  before  him — "  I  must  first  tell  yon  what 
errand  brought  me  back  to  Naples."  And  she  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  the  circumstances,  which  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  our  readers,  her  fiither  listening 
with  keen  interest. 

"  And  now,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  come  to 
soften  your  heart — ^I  would  fain  see  if  it  is  as  I  have , 
feared,  transfonned  into  stone.  For  five  years  my 
life  has  been  a  bitter  mockery,  in  Venice,  in  lionie, 
in  Milan,  and  now  in  Naples  I  have  been  acting  a 
falsehood! 

"  Ha,  ha,  hal''  laughed  her  fiither,  "  I  tell  you  I 
am  poor!" 

"  No,  no,  that  too  is  false  I  K  you  were  needy,  I 
would  toil  for  you  early  and  late,  or  beg  from  door 
to  door,  but  as  it  is,  my  whole  soul  revolts  against 
itl  Can  you  with  a  father's  heart,  doom  me  to  such 
wrontj,  such  injustice?  Will  you  not  at  least  un- 
seal my  lips?  You  are  growing  old,  father;  you 
cannot  live  long — how  can  you  meet  my  mother  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave,  how  can  you  find  peiMje 
in  tlie  land  of  spirits,  unless  your  cold  miserly  na- 
ture loosens  its  grasp  of  the  gold  which  stands  be- 
tween you  and  Heaven?"  Benito  buried  his  tace 
in  his  liands,  but  he  made  no  reply,  and  with  a  wild 
cr>*,  the  girl  left  him.  Like  one  in  a  painful  dream, 
she  descended  the  staircase  and  sat  do^-n,  &intand 
giddy  in  the  dim  vestibule.  How  long  she  remain- 
ed there,  she  could  not  have  told,  everything  seem- 
ed so  vague  and  shadowy;  but  at  length  she  heard 
a  feeble  voice  calling — 
"  Agnese,  Agnese!  Fly,  oh,  fly  to  me,  my  ohiMi" 
The  next  instant  she  was  again  tn&veising  the 
dismal  suit  of  rooms  I  have  described,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  stood  in  his  presence.  There  was  a 
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fovKidi  glow  on  the  thin  cheek,  and  his  eyes  had 
lout  their  cold  and  strong  gleam. 

"What would  you  with  me?"  a^ked  the  girl  sink- 
ing at  his  aide,  and  endeavoring  to  interpret  the 
change  in  his  conntenance. 

"Yon  have  conquered,  Agnese;  a  fitther's  heart 
beats  warmly  for  yon  once  more.  Not  more  than 
an  hour  has  passed  since  yon  left  me,  but  yet  an 
age  of  thonght,  of  feeling,  of  reproach  have  been 
crowded  into  it  I  release  you  from  your  promise 
ycior  lips  are  unsealed,  your  toil  is  over.  There, 
there,  eternity  is  not  far  before  me,  and  I  may  not 
Ihre  tin  dawn,  but  I  trust  I  shall  receive  forgiveness 
I  from  you,  and  the  great  Father  abovel^' 
i  With  these  words  he  sank  upon  the  low  pallet, 
god  through  the  night,  the  young  girl  kept  a  patient 
vigil  When  the  morning  dawned,  flashing  the 
waters,  and  gilding  palace,  turrets,  and  cross 
crowned  spires,  Giorgone  Benito  was  dead. 

The  day  of  his  death,  Mnrat,  then  King  of  Naples, 
Ttf  sitting  in  a  piivate  audience  chamber,  to  which 
he  Ittd  retired  after  the  more  formal  business  of  the 
court  bad  been  transacted.  Notwithstanding  his 
>  plebeian  birth,  there  was  something  most  attracting 
!  in  his  handsome  and  spirited  &ce,  and  his  bearing 
m  &r  more  princely  than  that  of  many  who  boast 
(3'ioyal  lineage. 

He  was  leaning  back  in  &  chair  of  state,  cushion- 
ed and  canopied  with  purple  velvet,  when  a  page 
Qitered  and  sank  upon  his  knees  before  his  master. 

-What  do  you  wish,  Jean?"  asked  the  king. 

**  A  gentleman  desires  an  audience." 

"Did  he  give  his  name?" 

"It  is  the  Count  Rouget." 

•'Why,  you  must  be  a  new  pag«,  Jean,  or  yon 
I    "lonld  know  we  always  admit  him.   Ho,  there, 

oiter:" 

A  Toluminons  curtain  was  swept  beck,  and  the 
'    const  walked  in  with  the  air  of  one  quite  at  home. 
Su«,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  two  had  exchang- 
es! greetings,  '*  I  have  something  important  to  oom- 
munkste  with  regard  to  a  secret  society,  styled  the 
"European  Patriots." 

Ah!  say  yon  so?"  and  Murat's  face  grew  still 
graver — "  we  tried  to  win  over  the  carbonari  to  al- 
if^'iaDce,  but  to  no  purpose;  they  only  submitted  to 
onr  authority  in  the  hope  of  making  Italy  independ- 
ent throu^  U8.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  discuss  the 
aShir,  Count  Rouget." 

"  Well,  sire,"  rejoined  the  count,  "  you  recollect 
•x)w  the  courtiers  have  rallied  me  on  my  pmckant 
for  the  beautiful  beggar  girl,  Agnese,  whom  I  first 
met  wandering  along  the  Toledo?" 

Ihe  king  nodded  assent,  and  he  continued  to  tell 
liow  he  had  planned  to  bear  off  the  prize  in  the 
&ufo  of  a  fisherman,  and  amid  the  sports  of  the  car- 
ciral,  how  his  plot  had  been  thwarted,  and  tlie  girl 
tept  the  whole  winter  where  it  was  impossible  for 
bhn  to  find  a  clue  to  her  retreat,  adding  that  he  had 
"nl,Y  found  her  at  last  on  her  return  to  the  city,  to 
rwit  her  father. 

"  Yesterday,"  exclaimed  Rouget,  "  she  was  garb- 
^  as  a  Sirter  of  Charity,  but  I  knew  her  faultless 
figure,  the  airy  grace  of  her  movements,  and  the 
dark  splendor  of  the  eyes,  of  which  I  caught  a  cas- 
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ual  glimpse.  Since  she  came  to  Naples  we  have 
tracked  her  deliverer  to  tlie  island  of  Capri,  where 
he  has  been  living  with  a  brother  of  the  secret 
league,  known  as  the  '  European  Patriots,'  and  both 
under  assumed  names." 

"  And  who  are  they  in  reality?" 

"  Ferrara  and  Chiaro — men  whom  every  king 
has  cause  to  fearl  From  Capri  they  occasionally 
came  to  the  city  to  hold  secret  meetings  in  a  place 
just  discovered  by  the  minister  of  police,  and  then 
rowed  back  to  cultivate  a  few  vineyards,  lawlessly 
biing  down  the  bishop's  quails,  or  ply  the  fisher- 
man's calling  on  the  bay.  Sire  you  will  of  course 
order  the  arrest  of  your  own  enemies,  and  him, 
who  as  they  tell  me,  won  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Agnese." 

Yes,  yes,"  and  Murat  kept  liis  promise.  When 
after  her  father's  burial  Agnese  once  more  trod  the 
£Edr  island,  which  had  seemed  like  enchanted  ground 
to  her  she  found  the  cottage  deserted,  and  no  trace 
of  friends,  fix>m  whom  she  had  received  such  con- 
stant sympathy.  In  answer  to  her  eager  inquiries 
a  Neapolitan  woman,  who  sat  gathering  curious 
pebbles  and  shells  on  the  beach  assured  her  that 
Carreni's  family  had  been  taken  to  the  city  in  irons, 
and  were  to  be  thrown  into  prison;  gradually  the 
truth  flashed  ux>on  her,  that  the  villain  who  had 
snatched  her  from  the  balcony  during  the  carni- 
val, had  found  her  liiding  place,  and  procured  their 
arrest. 

She  was  a  girl  of  quick  impulses,  and  hurrying 
to  the  royal  palace  she  succeeded  in  gaining  admit- 
tance. Queen  Caroline  was  alone,  for  it  was  late, 
and  she  had  dismissed  her  tiring  women,  and  sat 
wrapped  in  her  gorgeous  dressing  gown,  thinking 
on  the  strange  vicissitudes,  which  had  made  her 
husband  King  of  Naples.  Suddenly  the  gilded  door 
swung  open ;  a  foot  fall  pattered  across  the  mosaic 
floor,  and  a  slight  figure  knelt  on  the  velvet  foot 
cloth  before  her. 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  a  low,  sweet  voice,  "  do  not 
chide  me  for  my  presumption;  if  he  whom  you 
love  with  all  the  depth  and  fervor  of  your  being, 
had  been  arrested  during  your  absence,  and  might 
perhaps  be  doomed  to  death,  you  would  risk  your 
life  as  I  do  mine  to-night.  Pmy,  for  what  offence 
are  Giuseppe  Rossignol  and  Andrea  Carreni  in 
irons?'* 

"They  have  been  accused  of  being  members  of  a 
secret  league  styled  the  *  European  Patriots,'  who 
are  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government." 

*♦  And  who  is  their  accuser?" 

"  The  Count  Rouget," 

"  God  help  them  then!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  for 
she  suspected  him  to  be  the  pretended  fisherman, 
and  with  an  eloquence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  faintest  idea,  she  made  her  plea.  Queen 
Caroline  listened  with  no  little  emotion,  and  gave 
her  promise  to  appeal  to  the  king,  and  breathing 
more  freely,  the  girl  walked  away.  As  she  re-en- 
tered the  lonely  house,  where  her  father  had  dwelt, 
a  fomiliar  voice  murmured,  "  Agnese,"  and  she 
looked  up  into  the  noble  face  of  her  lover.  When 
she  related  her  story,  he  drew  her  to  him  in  a  con- 
vulsive embrace,  and  exclaimed — 
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**  I  am  one  of  a  secret  league  of  Patriots,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  bear  an  assumed  name,  but 
even  in  the  royaJ  household,  we  had  friends,  and  a 
page  apprised  us  of  our  danger.  We  fled  before 
the  officers  arrived,  while  a  family  of  neighbors  took 
possession  of  the  house,  and  pass*ed  themselves  off 
as  the  prisoners  for  whom  Murut  had  sent.  A  ves- 
sel bound  for  America  is  to  sail  to-night,  and  there 
we  hope  to  find  refuge.  Agnese,  will  you  be  mine 
— are  the  obstacles  removed?" 

The  girl  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  tlius  he  was 
answered,  and  an  hour  later,  their  marriage  rites 
were  privately  solemnized.  That  day  the  fugitives 
remained  concealed  in  Benito's  dilapidated,  old 
mansion,  bat  when  midnight  again  settled  over  Na- 
ples, they  were  sailing  over  tiie  beautiful  bay  on 
their  voyage  to  the  "  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,"  and  here  the  refugees  found  prosper- 
ity and  peace. 


An  Exquisite  Chrome  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Monthly  Companion  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  i>erfect  gem  of  art;  notliing  could  be  more 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  thla  elegant  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  scone  ot  contentmeiU  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle girPs  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten*s  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  hangs 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  faces 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
label's  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entii*ely  our  own,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out. 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  i)ainting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  wo  wore 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  loi>s  than  five  dol- 
lars It  is  of  the  same  lai-ge  size  as  our  last  yeai'*s 
picture,  "  Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
fiur  costlier  and  handsomer  protluetion  of  art. 

The  picture  i^-ill  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  very 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  Companion— <m/y  One  Dollar  far  tht  year 
1874. 


LIFE. 

An  in&nt  on  its  mother's  breast, 

A  bouncing  boy  at  play, 
A  youth  by  maiden  carc;<sed, 
A  stalwart  man  with  care  oppressed. 

An  old  man  silver  gray. 
Is  all  of  life  we  know. 

A  smile,  a  tear, 

A  joy,  a  fear, 
And  all  is  o'er  below. 


Did  Miss  Ruthy  have  Her  Way! 


BY  MISS  MARY  F.  HAYNE8. 


MISS  RUTHY  SNKIDERS  was  one  of  those 
maiden  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  so  common 
in  every  New  England  town.  Her  father 
had  been  a  man  of  su^tance,  that  is  to  say,  he 
owned  a  big  form  and  divers  head  of  oxen,  paid  his 
taxes  and  his  *'  help punctually,  and  always  had 
a  dinner  for  even  body  that  was  hungry.  JJying 
in  due  course  of  time,  he  left  the  aforesaid  farm  to 
his  oldest  son  and  five  hundred  to  each  of  his  other 
children.  He  had  bcdn  an  eccentric  old  soal,  bat 
generally  respected.  Miss  Ruthy  was  like  him, 
with  a  difference ;  that  is,  she  was  as  eccentric  as 
he,  a  little  more  blunt,  and  not  quite  so  generous. 

The  fiict  is,  she  had  a  '*  divil  of  a  temper,'''a  sharp 
tongue,  and  a  '*  dacent  notion  of  using  it.''  Per- 
haps this  was  the  reason  why  she  was  still  Miss 
Ruthy.  She  was  wont  to  boast,  in  some  of  her  not 
very  unfrequent  good-natured  intervals,  that  she 
had  had  four  offers,  "  to  speak  by  the  book,*'  as  she 
emphatically  phrased  it.  But  the  good  people  of 
Sneidersville  regarded  these  as  entirely  mythical. 
Her  youth  was  well  remembered  by  all  tiie  middle- 
aged  persons  in  the  place,  but  no  one  ever  knew  of 
her  having  a  lover. 

"  lliere  was  to  be  sure,  a  stoxy  of  a  wild  young 
slip  of  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who,  after  much  toasing 
about  at  sea,  returned  to  visit  his  native  place  and 
was  suspected  of  the  folly  of  offering  himself  to 
Ruthy  Sneiders,  allured  by  the  taste  of  her  moth- 
er's doughnuts  and  the  chink  of  her  fisUher's  hard 
dollars, — for  there  were  liard  dollars  in  those  days. 

Half  the  population  of  Sneidersville,  the  male  ele- 
ment especially,  looked  upon  this  as  a  romance  of 
the  lady's  brain ;  but  I  opine  that  the  story  was  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  Aunt  Becky  said  it 
was  so,  and  I  always  believed  Aunt  Becky.  At  all 
events,  when  the  poor  follow  was  shipwrecked  at 
last  and  brought  home  for  burial.  Miss  Ruthy  gave 
credence  to  the  report  by  walking  as  mourner  at  his 
funeral ;  thereby  furnishing  a  new  topic  for  conver- 
sation for  several  days. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  .was 
rufHed  by  no  more  matrimonial  overtures.  She 
held  on  her  course,  snapping  at  one  and  defending 
another,  without  the  slightest  apparent  reason  for 
doing  so,  except  that  the  whim  happened  to  seize  j 
her.  Sometimes  getting  into  a  terrible  fit  of  anger, 
just  by  way  of  letting  ofl^"  steam  and  settling  up  ar- 
rears with  people  generally. 

She  was  a  bit  of  a  tailoress,  and  often  turned  an 
honest  penny  by  turning  an  old  coat  to  dimeusioiit 
suitable  for  the  yoiuig  idea  to  shoot  in.  This  em- 
ployment made  her,  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  a 
denizen  of  most  houses  in  the  village;  for  even 
Squire  Peleg  White,  the  autocmt  of  the  place,  had 
his  stun  colored  broad-cloth  cut  over  for  the  boy'ft 
Sunday  jackets.  In  the  course  of  her  peregrina^' 
tions  she  acquired  a  toleiable  insight  into  the  wb}1t 
and  wliei-efores  of  the  family  afibirs;  a  knowlet!g« 
directly  gratifying  to  hei^lf  and  indirectly  to  ih« 
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people  at  her  next  place.''  By  dint  of  perfeot 
wiUingneAS  to  present  her  opinion  and  unfailing  seal 
to  repeat  it  time  without  end,  she  had  become 
mther  an  oiacle  to  many  of  her  employers,  especi- 
ally to  those  who  lived  a  "  little  way  out,"  that  is, 
as  every  New  Knglander  will  understand  at  onoe, 
half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  post  office  and  Sam 
Peters'  old  store.  Among  the  first  fiunilies  of  the 
yillage  itself,  Piarson  Snow's,  Squire  White's,  Doc- 
tor Estes,  and  so  on,  she  was  in  considerable  de- 
mand and  could  often  enjoy  the  pleasure  oi  relate 
ing  to  an  admiring  audience  what  the  parson  or  the 
doctor  said  about  any  such  important  or  debatable 
matter  as  the  taking  down  the  cracked  bell  in  the 
meeting-house  steeple  and  the  substitution  there- 
fore of  a  new  one;  never  failing  to  wind  up  with 
the  unanswerable  assertion,  "  Squire  White  told  me 
•0,"  which  immediately  produced  silence  if  not 
•eqaiesence. 

Her  little  i^uliarities  of  disposition  were  well 
miderstood  and  conveniently  humored  by  all  her  ao- 
qoaintances,  who,  some  for  fun,  and  some  for  fear, 
conciliated  her  to  her  &ce,  making  amends  by  re- 
tailing a  thousand  amusing  anecdotes  behind  her 
bade.  The  number  of  these  stories  was  legion,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  trace  half  of  them  to  any  au- 
thentic source. 

Hiere  was  even  a  tradition  that  when  the  old 
White  house  was  burned,  Squire  Peleg's  father's 
honse,  (his  name,  by  the  way,  was  Eliashib,)  the 
alow  progress  of  the  flre  allowing  time  to  save  the 
fomiture  and  even  provisions,  that  one  of  the  last 
things  carried  out  was  a  cup-cnstard  in  the  hands 
ofMias  Ruthy,  who,  seeing  plonty  of  leisure  for  the 
provident  performance,  sat  down  on  the  stairs  and 
ate  it,  8a>-ing  afterwards,  "  That  it  was  a  pity  to  set 
it  out  there  to  be  wasted!" 

She  &iled  not  to  return,  in  kind  and  with  interest 
any  such  apocryphal  stories,  and  if  her  retaliatory 
efforts  were  not  quite  so  funny  they  certainly  were 
a  good  deal  sharper. 

At  the  time  when  our  modt»«t  narrative  commen- 
ces she  temporarily  graced  the  family  circle  of  Un- 
de  Zekiel  Downer.  She  had  come  hither,  imme- 
diately after  completing  her  own  scrupulous  hoose- 
(  leauiug,  partly  to  superintend  the  celebration  of 
the  Hame  a^-ful  rites  in  Uncle  Zekiel's  domicile, 
partly  to  make  a  new  suit  of  butter-nut  for  his  Sun- 
day best. 

Uncle  Zekiel,  called  Uncle  Zeke,  for  short,  had 
no  hoQse-keeper  except  his*  pretty  daughter  Gracie, 
*  ho,  agile  and  industrious  as  she  was,  could  not 
^stain  the  whole  burden  of  the  year's  labors  on  her 
dimpled  shoulders. 

Mil*  Ruthy 's  arrival  was  tlierefore  cordially  wel- 
comed and  her  stay  usually  prolonged;  for  pleasant 
litilo  Gracie  hod  a  way  of  slipping  along  all  her  an- 
gularitiet)  without  coming  iu  hostile  contact  with 
iny  projecting  point. 

Here  Miss  Ruthy  bustled  and  scolded  to  her  heart's 
content,  without  disturbing  anybody  in  the  least, 
while  her  by  no  means  contemptible  abilities  put 
things  along  in  a  manner  wonderful  and  almost 
terrible  to  behold. 

Indefatigable  activity  was  indeed  the  main  spiing 


of  her  character.  She  scrubbed  her  own  red  brick 
hearth  with  the  soapiest  of  suds,  and  scoured  her 
neighbors'  characters  with  the  grittiest  of  sand,  go- 
ing into  both  jobs  with  infinite  gusto. 

Now  Miss  Ruthy  had  the  keenest  possible  pei> 
ception  of  the  short-<K)mings  of  all  the  ''young 
fellows  "  in  town,  and  especially  those  of  Joe  Willis, 
who,  since  his  last  return  from  sea,  had  been  per^ 
severingly  hanging  about  pret^  Gracie  Downer; 
Joe  was  &r  too  handsome  and  popular  a  young 
man  not  to  be  an  especial  terror  in  her  eyes,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  of  late  yeaiv  looked  very 
kindly  upon  the  masculine  sex,  who,  she  affirmed, 
were  always  in  the  way  and  never  knew  how  to  get 
out  of  it. 

Joe's  recklessness  and  thrifUessness  had  been 
aired  at  least  once  a  day  since  she  last  took  up  her 
abiding  place  at  Uncle  Zeke's.  That  he  had  lamed 
Deacon  Jenness'  horse  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  that 
he  gave  his  last  five  dollars  to  old  Granny  Upton^ 
who  could  always  hear  when  you  asked  her  if  she 
was  out  of  tea;  but  was  deaf  as  a  post  when  the 
parson  called  to  reprove  her  for  mischief-making 
in  the  church — ^that  he  had  been  the  ring-leader  in 
spiriting  away  the  academy  bell — ^that  he  had  flirted 
with  every  pretty  girl  for  miles  around,  all  this  and 
more,  forD«d  the  sauce  to  poor  Gracie's  breakfast, 
dinner  and  tea,  as  soon  as  Miss  Ruthy's  keen  eyes 
discerned  her  lurking  partiality. 

But  Gracie  wisely  feigned  entire  unconscious- 
ness, knowing  too  well  that  remonstrance  would 
only  accelerate  the  current  of  nnfiivorable  remark 
and  perhaps  attract  the  notice  of  Uncle  Zeke,  whose 
anger  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Miss  Ruthy's 
own. 

Uncle  Zeke  deserves  a  formal  introduction,  which 
a  nervous  sense  of  incapacity  forbids  me  to  essay. 
That  he  was  honest,  well  to  do,  and  only  slightly 
irascible,  does  not  embody  the  tithe  of  his  qualities; 
that  he  could  crack  a  good  joke  and  tell  a  good  sto- 
ry, are  not  unimportant  items  thereof ;  that  he  was 
what  is  commonly  described  as  "  uncommon  set " 
in  his  ways,  as  an  additional  element,  but  those  so- 
cial peculiarities  which  served  to  strongly  individ- 
ualize his  character,  are  beyond  the  power  of  my 
feeble  pen  to  portray.  Only  stray  hints  here  and 
there  must  help  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive 
this  unique  personage,  as  from  the  size  of  the  thumb 
you  might  infer  the  lengtli  of  the  arm,  in  a  broken 
statue,  and  from  the  measurement  of  the  waist  es- 
timate its  height. 

He  had  a  peculiar  felicity  of  accent  which  was 
perfectly  irresistible  in  its  effect  on  the  nerves  of  a 
listener.  No  combination  of  letters  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  can  express  the  amusing  empliasis 
with  which  he  dove  down  on  the  first  syllable  of 
his  words,  or  the  humorous  drawl  with  which  he 
lengthened  out  the  last;  no  words  can  represent  the 
unctuous  relish  which  they  imparted  to  his  odd  say- 
ings. A  slight  hesitation  in  speech  added  the  crown- 
ing finish  to  these  conversational  graces,  which  mode 
him  eagerly  sought  after  in  his  immediate  social 
circle. 

On  ordinary,  everyday  occasions  he  was  rather 
■paring  of  words,  expecting  his  household  to  divine 
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bis  desires,  by  observinp^  bis  motions  and  paying 
doee  attention  to  certain  expressive  gmnts,  which 
questions  about  the  weather  and  such  interesting 
afiairs  usually  elicited  from  him.  Not  that  he  was 
habitually  ill-natured.  Oh,  no  I  But,  the  other  pro- 
ficients in  the  arts  of  eloquence,  he  reserved  him- 
self for  what  he  eonsidered  a  worthy  occasion. 

When  therefore,  Miss  Ruthy,  seeing  that  mattera 
were  daily  progressing  farther  and  farther,  growing 
worse  and  worse,  as  she  expressed  it,  when  I  say 
she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  give  Uncle  Zeke  an  ink- 
ling of  what  was  going  on,  that  he  might  act  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  not  to  say  carry  out  her  own 
individual  opinions,  she  expected  to  have  the  con- 
Tersation  pretty  much  to  herself. 

After  numerous  details  of  the  last  sugar-scrape 
on  the  other  side  of  Honey  Mountain,  which  was 
solely  and  entirely  of  Joe's  getting-up,  and  avemng 
decidedly  that  she  didn't  believe  he  had  ten  shil- 
lings left  of  his  last  month's  wages,  she  ventured  to 
come  a  little  nearer  home. 

Gracie  had  been  decidedly  the  beUe  at  this  gath- 
ering and  had  been  escorted  thither  by  Joe  himself, 
as  she  was  certain  Uncle  Zeke  remembered.  Apro- 
pos of  which  she  b^an  to  call  a  bead-roll  of  Joe's 
former  flirtations,  with  parenthetical  notes  of  her 
own.  Seeing,  by  a  shifting  of  Uncle  Zeke's  gray 
eyes,  that  she  was  attended  to,  she  ventured  to 
hope  that  Gracie  didn't  care  anything  about  the 
good-for-nothing  chap.  Uncle  Zeke  expressed  his 
incredulity  and  confidence  in  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea,  by  a  sarcastic  hitch  of  his  ann-chair,  which  put 
the  narratress  on  her  mettle. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  raising  her  voice,  "  all  I  know 
is  it's  all  round,  Glon'  Ann  Billins  told  Mercy 
Smithers,  that  everj- hotly  said,  that  scamp  of  a  Joe 
Willis  was  hot  foot  after  Gracie  Downer." 

*•  He-e-m!"  said  Uncle  Zeke,  an4  no  disposition 
of  letters  or  prints  can  indicate  the  sarcastic,  the 
awful  portentousness  of  Uncle  Zekiel's  "  hem!" 

No  more  words  passed,  but  Miss  Ruthy  knew  the 
business  was  done.  She  exulted  inwardly  over  the 
rebuff  which  awaited  poor  Joe  next  time  he  ven- 
ture<l  to  take  a  seat  at  Uncle  Zeke's  fireside  for  the 
pur|ifwe  of  listening  to  his  stones  aud  looking  at 
Gi*ucio.  nie  occasion  of  her  anticipated  trioipph 
was  not  long  in  coming. 

The  huge  fire-place,  when  a  chilly  May  still  kept 
open  and  blazing,  was  a  place  of  very  general  re- 
*;ort.  It's  cheerful  L'ght  and  warmth  irresistibly 
enticed  passern-by  in  search  of  a  easy  place  for  an 
alter  supper  chat,  and  not  half  the  young  men 
knew  whether  tliey  came  to  talk  with  Undo  Zeke, 
or  to  spark  Gracie.  ITie  sense  of  his  own  attrac- 
tivencHS  liad  ratlier  blinded  him  hitherto  as  to  the 
latter  point 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  verv  inviting  place,  that 
kitchen,  on  tho  cool  evening  to  which  we  refer. 
The  nuldy  gleam  of  the  fire-Kght  seen  through  its 
windows  even  allured  Squire  IVleg  White  to  turn 
in  thither. 

The  squire  was  returning  from  a  meeting  of  pew- 
holders  in  the  Orthodox  church,  at  which  all  things 
had  not  worked  just  as  he  opined  they  ought  to  do. 
Not  an  nnfreqnent  occurrence,  by  the  way,  for, 


thongh  a  pew  holder,  he  was  not  a  church-membery 
and  frequently  (Uttered  from  paster  and  flook  on 
matters  of  worldly  concern.  He  occasionally  felt  a 
little  "  riled,"  as  Uncle  Zeke  would  say,  at  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  held  together,  in  spite  of 
him.  Such  had  been  tlie  case  this  evening;  certain 
well  meant  exhortations  from  Parson  Snow,  con- 
cerning brotherly  feeling  and  a  spirit  of  concession, 
having  rather  grated  on  the  squire's  ears. 

Uncle  Zekid  was  a  kindred  spirit,  hard  to  per- 
suade and  impoj^ble  to  convince,  with  an  uncom- 
mon knack  of  being  in  the  minority.  Squire  Pel€^ 
had  therefore  the  certainty  of  finding  not  only  cor- 
dial welcome  but  appreciative  audience. 

Uncle  Zeke  now  occupied  his  usual  i>OBt  at  tlie 
comer  of  the  fire-place  nearest  the  wood  box  and 
the  oven,  while  Miss  Ruthy  adorned  the  other  cor- 
ner. She  rose,  however,  with  alacrity'  and  ptisliod 
forward  a  chair  for  the  squire's  occupancy.  Gmeie 
sat  in  the  back  ground,  the  glow  of  the  lire  lighting 
up  her  snowy  complexion,  glossy  hair  and  blue  for- 
get-me-not eyes.  Joe  Willis,  the  only  other  ocf  n- 
pant  of  the  room,  rejoiced  in%\'ardly  at  the  squire^s 
advent,  since  now  he  could  venture  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject of  raising  buck-wheat  and  devote  his  whole  iit- 
tention  to  Grade's  flying  fingers  as  she  toed  off*  licr 
stocking. 

"  Been  to  churoh-meetin,  squire?"  inquired  Un- 
cle Zeke. 

"  Yes,"  says  the  squire,  with  a  chronic  shrug  of 
his  shoulders. 

"  S'same  as  usual,  I  spose,"  continued  Uncle  Zeke, 
"  all  of  one  mind,  hey?  No  d'difference  at  all, 
scarcely?" 

"  Well,"  says  the  squire,"  do  you  remember  about, 
'  Blest  be  the  tie  that  bind  in  close  communion  kin- 
dred minds?' " 

"  Lawl  yes,"  says  Miss  Ruthy, "  everybody  knoA\*a 
it    What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Squire  White?" 

"  And,"  contmues  the  squire  with  a  snhlime  dis- 
regard of  female  interruption,  "  did  you  ever  hap- 
pen to  think  what  the  tie  was?" 

"T'well  Ido'no's  I  have,"  returned  Uncle  Zeke, 
"  t'found  out  what  it  is,  hey?" 

"  Intercut!"  says  the  squire  with  another  tdimg. 

"  ITie  fact  is,"  said  Uncle  Zeke,  his  small  ej-e** 
twinkling  with  the  dry  joke  which  Miss  Ruthy  1ml- 
ed  to  comprehend;  "  the  parson's  nothin  but  a  man 
when  all's  said,  nor  tlie  deacon  either.  Thc3*  look 
as  sharp  arter  the  main  chance  as  tmybody,  now  I 
t'tell  ye,  and  a  loetle  grain  j-haiper." 

Miss  Ruthy  never  could  bear  to  hear  anybody-  \^ixt 
herself  give  the  parson  a  "  run." 

*•  I  guess  you'd  have  to  look  sharp  af^er  the  main 
chance  if  you  stood  in  his  shoes,  Uncle  Zeke.  Six 
small  childi*en  and  three  hundred  and  fif\y  a  year,  i** 
enough  to  make  a  man  look  sharp." 

"If  you'd  pay  him  a  little  more,  there'd  be  more 
excuse  for  you  to  grumble,"  she  continued,  relin- 
quishing the  impenetrable  Uncle  Zeke,  to  lauuoli 
at  his  companion  a  shaft  or  two,  which  made  ui» 
for  their  bluntness  by  the  vigor  with  which  they 
were  impelled. 

»» You  must  set  us  the  example,  Mw  Rnthy 
said  the  squire,  with  suspicious  suavity;  "we  cdl 
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knowyoa  are  aUe,and       glad  to  see  you  are  will- 

Now  Mise  Rnthy  was  subject  to  semi-annnal  at- 
tacks of  "  feeling  poor/'  coming  on  about  the  time 
of  the  first  cold  snap  in  the  faM,  and  at  the  recur- 
liog  of  the  usual  houae-clcaning  in  the  spring. 

"  Why,"  she  interposed,  beginning  to  hedge  a  lit- 
tle, I  don't  think  it  properly  belongs  to  a  woman 
like  me,  that's  got  nobody  to  take  care  of  her  in 
tbe  wodd.'' 

Here  Uucle  Zeke  hitched  convulsively  in  his 
ciiair  and  Joe  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  hoarse- 
Mi  io  iiis  thruut.  Miss  Ruthy  looked  round,  think- 
ing maybe  the  cat  had  got  into  the  pantry. 

"Oh!''  said  the  squire  with  the  most  impene- 
tnUe  demnroness  of  manner,  in  that  case,  Miss 
Rath}-,  Tm  sure  we  should  aU  be  glad  to  do  for 
jou." 

**  Dat  I  think,"  continued  the  lady,  proceeding  on 
lier  way  in  iiuppy  oblivion  of  conversational  shoals 
ud  qoickflands,  that  there's  some  that's  full  as 
«Ue  and  uo  more  willing." 

"  IV A  likely  I'll  have  a  chance,  whether  I  am 
williDg  or  not,"  said  the  squire.  "  ITie  more  money 
a  man  has  the  more  everybody  seems  get  out  of 
hin.  And  we  shall  depend  on  you,"  he  continued 
tiiQg,  "  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  help,  Miss 
Halhy." 

-  It's  no  use  trying  to  hector  Squire  White,"  de- 
I   dared  Miss  Kuthy  as  the  door  closed  upon  her  an- 
Uigonist.   He  never  does  anything  like  other  folks. 
He  wouldn't  even  do  his  courtin'  like  the  rest  of 
the  worid." 

"Pohl"  said  Uncle  Zeke,  '^his  courtin'  wasn't  a 
cimimstance  to  t'the  first  time  I  went.  There  was 
it'gal  down  in  Turner  I  took  a  iancy  to.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  deacon,  and  pretty  perticler^  you'd  bet- 
ter believe,  who  his  darter  went  with.  He  didn't 
like  the  looks  of  me,  t' though  I  wasn't  a  bad  look- 
ing chap,  now  I  t'tell  yel 

**  So  one  day,  sez  he,  *  Mr.  Downer,  I  don't  know 
much  t'about  you,  and  t'Dact  is,  I  like  to  know  who 
Bj  gal  goes  with.  Now,  if  you'd  just  get  somebody 
I  know  to  write  a  line  or  two  t'about  ye,  just  f  say 

all  ri^t,  t'ye  know.' 

I  was  a  leetle  riled,  now  sartin,  I  wasi  So  off 
I  vent  t'next  day,  and  I  put  t'half  a  dozen  sheets 
of  paper  and  some  wafers  in  my  pocket,  t'thinking 
maybe  I  might  t'want  'em  for  something. 

*•  1  wrote  a  few  lines  and  I  went  to  the  select-men 
ad  got  them  to  sign  it.  Then  I  got  the  parson, 
lad  the  deacons,  and  t'everybody  in  the  place. 
Wbfin  I  got  t'about  fifty  names,  thinks  I,  *  We'll 
iKret'chap  satisfied,  we  will,  now  t'sartini' 

"So  I  pulled  out  all  t' wafers  and  put  on  all  t'the 
paper.  And  then  I  asked  every  man  I  met  to  sign 
it,  and  t'every  man  did,  now  I  f  tell  yel  So  when 
the  thiog  was  about  a  yard  long,  thinks  I,  *  We'll  do 
fcrhim  t'now,  I  guessi' 

'*When  I  cam  to  the  place,  fold  man,  he  cum  to 
the  door.  *  T'good  momin,  Mr.  t'Downer,'  see  he. 
'E'good  momin,  deacon,'  sez  I.  Here's  a  little 
fait  of  fpaper  maybe  you'd  like  to  look  at  I'  And  I 
giv'  him  the  paper,  rolled  up  as  tight  aa  I  could 
frodik 


"  He  began  unrollin'  and  unrollin',  and  he  kep* 
unrollin'!  When  he  got  down  a  t'foot  or  so  of  the 
paper,  sez  he,  *  Mr.  t'Downer,'  sez  he,  'just  get  off 
and  walk  in,'  sez  he. 

"  Sez  I,  ♦  T'no,  deacon,  I  t'guess  I  wontl'  and  off 
I  cum.    And  I  haint  seen  t'gal  since!" 

"Law!"  said  Miss  Ruthy,  promptly  embracing 
the  first  iustiuit  of  opportunity  to  take  up  the  dis- 
course; "  why  didn't  you  go  in  and  see  the  girl  after 
you'd  taken  all  that  tix)uble?" 

Uncle  Zeke  turned  full  upon  her,  charged  to  the 
brim  with  righteous  incUgnation  at  her  audacity  in 
spoiling  the  ellect  of  his  best  story. 

"  D'ye  spose  I  goin'  back  to  court  the  gal  after 
that?'  said  he.    "  T'gods,  I  wasn't !" 

The  indescribable  richness  of  the  drawl  with 
which  he  embellished  the  word  "  wasn't,"  ought  to 
have  brought  down  the  house.  But  Miss  Kuthy 
was  insensible  to  the  charms  of  eloquence  or  the 
arts  of  oratory,  and  eagerly  proceeded  to  unfold  her 
alignment  at  considerable  Length. 

Under  cover  of  the  wordy  war  which  ensued,  Joe 
drew  close  to  the  side  of  Gracie,  who  stood  behind 
her  father's  chair,  and  commenced  a  whispered  con- 
versation. Placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  ab- 
sorbing nature  of  the  contest  between  the  higher 
powers,  he  ventured  to  slip  his  arm  around  her  in 
a  very  lover-like  fashion. 

But  unfortunately,  Biiss  Ruthy,  happening  to  cast 
her  eye  in  that  direction,  became  fixed  with  horror 
and  amazement  at  what  she  beheld.  Dismay  was 
so  legible  in  eveiy  feature  of  her  countenance  that 
it  impressed  even  Uncle  Zeke.  Following  the  di- 
rection of  ner  gaze,  he  turned  round  in  his  chair 
and  confronted  the  astomshed  culprits.  Warned 
by  the  cessation  of  voices,  Joe  was  just  straighten- 
ing himself  to  stem  the  current  of  Uncle  Zekiel's 
wrath,  and  confront  his  indignant  gaze  with  saucy 
self  possession. 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence  before  the  explo- 
sion came,  during  which  Giacie  pulled  heiself  away, 
trembling,  and  yet  half  laughing  at  the  comical  fig- 
ure Uncle  Zeke  presented. 

"  T'young  man,  t'how  dare  you  be  makin'  love  to 
my  durter?  T'gods,  get  out  of  the  house,  you  im- 
call^ 

This  was  a  stuimer.  Joe  opened  his  lips  to  an- 
swer as  became  a  man,  but  stopped  short  at  an  im- 
ploring glance  from  the  thoroughly  sobered  Grade. 
Feeling  that  discretion,  was,  in  this  case,  the  best 
part  of  valor,  he  took  up  his  cap  and  retired,  leav- 
ing Uncle  Zekiel  in  possession  of  the  field.  He 
watched  the  closing  of  the  door  with  the  grim  sat- 
isfaction of  a  man  who  is  master  in  his  own  house 
and  has  no  compunction  about  expelling  intruders 
therefrom.  He  softened  a  httle  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Gkacie's  tearful,  frightened  face. 

"  T'now,  Gracie,  dont  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  t'good-for-nothing  chap.  And  don't  ever  let 
me  hear  of  your  goin'  with  him,  again,  mind  yel" 

Poor  Gracie  went  sobbing  up  to  bed,  leaving  her 
fiither  to  resume  his  chair  by  the  fire  and  Miss 
Ruthy  to  put  things  to  rights  for  the  night,  which 
she  did  with  exultant  alacrity.  She  bustled  about 
with  the  air  of  an  individual  who  has  had  his  or  her 
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own  way,  accomplished  just  what  be  or  she  intend- 
ed, and  don't  care  a  snap  how  other  people  feel 
about  it 

She  had  a  secret  expectation  that  Gracie  would 
recognize  the  quiver  from  which  the  shaft  came, 
and  show  some  resentment  in  consequence.  But 
the  reflection  of  a  tolerably  wakeful  night  convinced 
Gracie  of  the  expediency  of  a  conciliatory  policy, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  time  and  good  be- 
havior to  bring  things  round  generally;  Misa  Ruthy, 
during  the  rest  of  her  sojourn,  found  not  the  slight- 
est occasion  for  fiiult-finding,  though  she  kept  her 
under  continual  observation  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
which  I  would  back  against  the  best  microscope  in 
the  world,  any  day. 

The  warm  days  of  June  had  come.  Miss  Ruthy 
had  long  since  departed  to  her  own  home,  where 
she  was  supposed  to  reside  for  the  summer.  Sup- 
posed, I  say,  for  as  she  usually  made  about  one 
visit  and  three  calls  per  day,  it  was  rather  an  even 
no! — an  uneven  chance  as  to  finding  her  at  home. 

Gracie  went  steadily  on  with  her  household  tasks, 
setting  all  the  doors  and  windows  wide  to  let  in  the 
air  and  sunshine,  displaying  a  long  line  of  shining 
milk  pans  on  the  back  porch  which  looked  out  upon 
the  sea,  and  doing  up  the  few  pieces  of  work  which 
yet  remained  to  be  finished  before  haying.  Of  these 
was  the  spinning  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  rolls  in- 
to stocking  yarn ;  such  rolls  having  been  left  over 
from  last  year,  and  it  being  a  point  of  honor  to  get 
rid  of  them  before  sliearing. 

She  establishedherself  in  the  kitchen  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  pleasant  afternoon.  Said  kitchen  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  order  and  cleanliness;  windows 
and  wainscot  shone,  the  fire-place  was  filled  with 
green  boughs,  and  Gracie  placed  herself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  spotless  floor,  over  which  shadows  from 
the  hop- vine  outside,  quivered  and  ran. 

Here  she  sorted  her  rolls,  and  to  the  monotonous 
humming  of  the  wheel,  began  to  draw  them  into 
slender  threads.  The  graceful  angle  of  the  stand- 
ard, the  bold  jut  of  the  head  post,  the  airy  flight  of 
the  wheel  itself,  with  its  twinkling,  revolving 
spokes,  ane  the  tiny  thi*ead  which  wound  incess^t^ 
ly  over  the  spindle  and  through  the  hands  of  the 
spinner,  made  it  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  pic- 
tureesqueness.  And  when  the  round,  tiim  figure 
of  Gracie  tripped  back  and  forth  beside  it,  regulat- 
ing its  motions  with  a  toucli  of  her  skillful  liaud,  the 
variest  devotee  of  elegant  uselcssness  might  liave 
been  tempted  to  cast  a  second  glance  at  the  picture 
of  homely  industry. 

Gracie  now  and  then  paused  an  instant  from  her 
work  to  dart  a  swift  glance  from  the  open  door, 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  apparition  of  Master 
Joe's  saucy,  curly  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  gar- 
den-wall, beyond  which  ran  the  road  leading  from 
the  Willis  farm  down  to  the  village  street 

Her  observations  were  soon  re  warded  by  a  glimpse 
of  a  straw  hat  set  with  a  knowing  cant  on  that  very 
head.  On  catching  sight  of  him,  she  of  course,  pre- 
tended not  to  have  been  looking  for  any  such  thing, 
and  began  twisting  her  wheel  with  the  greatest  dili- 
crence  and  despatch,  until  Joe,  after  asoertaining 

«  coast  to  be  clear — ^Uncle  Zeke  had  in  fiiot  de- 


parted to  mill  immediately  after  dinner— made  his 
appearance  at  tlie  door. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ventured  over  the 
threshold  since  the  memorable  evening  when  Uncle 
Zeke  related  hi9/)wn  courtship,  and  disturbed  Joe's. 
But  our  young  gcntlcnmn  deposited  his  hat  on  the 
bright  yellow  floor,  and  took  possession  of  oue  of 
tJie  8tniight  backctd  cht  iir.,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  a 
standing  invitutioii  to  e:tll,  not  to  say  a  latch  key 
bib  own. 

After  some  gentle  nr.d  re;;i'ectful  preliminaries  he 
managed  to  dnav  Gnicie  fioin  licr :  pi; iniug  to  an- 
other chair  be^^ide  liiin,  and  in  return  ihr  number- 
less protestations  of  lusting  devotion,  to  obtain  sat- 
isfactory tissumnce  of  hers. 

Much  time  passed  away  veiy  pleasantly  in  tiiis 
manner  until,  Master  Joe,  admonished  by  tiie  fast 
westering  sun  tiiat  his  oppoitunity  wtm  nearly  over, 
ventured  to  insinuate  some  consolatoiy  remarks 
concerning  Uncle  Zekiel's  opposition.  Having 
made  up  his  mind,  that  said  opposition  was  only 
temporary,  and  must  inevitably  yield  to  continued 
good  conduct  on  his  part — ^he  endeavored  to  instill 
the  same  comfortable  persuasion  into  the  mind  of 
his  sweetheart. 

"  For  you  know,  Gracie,  it  isn't  because  he  really 
has  anything  against  me.^  It's  only  one  of  his  odd 
whims,  and  by  and  by  he'll  get  over  it  himself  may- 
be." 

But  Gracie  looked  tearful  and  doubting. 

"  If  Miss  Ruthy  hadn't  said  anything." 

»» But  he  doesn't  care  what  a  parcel  of  old  women 
say.  One  of  these  days  he'll  turn  round  and  go 
right  the  other  way,  just  to  spite  Miss  Rutlij'.  Con- 
found the  old  hummox,  I  say!" 

"But  I  don't  thmk  she  is  so  very  ugly,  after  all, 
Joe,"  said  Gracie  coaxingly.  "  She  is  cross  some- 
times, I  know ;  but  if  anybody  can  only  get  the  right 
side  of  her — " 

"  And  you  can  if  anybody  can,"  interpolated  Joe, 
manifesting  his  admiring  appreciation  iu  anothw 
very  pleasant  fiisliion. 

"And  so,"  continued  Gracie,  a  little  blushing  oon* 
fusion  preventing  her  from  taking  up  tiio  thread  of 
her  discourse,  just  where  she  dropped  it;  "  and  so 
you  must  be  pleasant  to  her  and  try  to  get  her  to 
come  round." 

So  Joe  i-elented  and  promised  to  obey  because  no- 
body ought  to  vex  the  dearast  little  girl  in  the  world, 
and  tiierefore  took  his  departure  in  a  state  of  beati- 
tude. Not  a  minute  too  soon,  either,  for  Uncle 
Zeke  and  his  meal-bags  were  just  looming  up,  at  the 
top  of  Slater's  hill.  Gracie  saw  him  coming  and 
hastily  tucked  away  part  of  the  unspun  rolls,  lest 
they  should  suggest  to  hun  these  charming  versee 
of  Dr.  Watts: 

"  But  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  handn  to  do." 

But  although  our  hero  wag  happy  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  entire  possession  of  Gracie's  little  heart 
yet  Uncle  Zekiel's  ordinance  of  separation  still  re- 
mained in  force,  and,  from  all  present  appeamnces 
bid  fair  to  emulate  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians which  changeth  not. 

Joe  made  nO[^if?f^(5)i^|]6b@0^@  support^ 
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the  yoke  of  power  with  secret  impadenoe  and  oc- 
casionally showed  symptoms  of  covert  revolt  by 
snatcliing  a  hasty  word  or  two  with  Grade,  as  she 
passed  ap  and  down  the  street  on  vnrious  errands 
to  the  store. 

M'-w  Kntliy,  who  observed  her  going  to  and  fro, 
iOTTTiispd  that  these  errands  were  getting  rather 
more  freqnent  than  u8uaL  But  she  began  to  be 
tooched  by  a  certain  grira  repentance  for  the  pait 
Afs  had  borne  in  their  misfortunes,  and  so  she  made 
■o  sign. 

Beside;*^  Joe  had  such  a  brnvo,  hearty  way  of  tak- 
tilings  generally,  that  it  did  one  good  to  see  him. 
Mia*  liiithy  herself  could  not  help  relaxuigher  most 
eoleom  face,  when  she  heard  him  come  gaily  whist- 
Kng  up  the  street. 

It  even  befel,  about  this  time,  that  as  she  was 
lagging  a  huge  basket  up  to  the  store,  filled  with 
&06e  sweet  but  slightly  embamwsing  dainties,  too 
Kg  to  swallow  and  too  sticky  to  hold,  yclept  com- 
httlle — dcintias  thriftily  mnniifncturcd  from  pop- 
corn raised  in  her  own  garden,  "  traced  up  "  in  her 
own  garret,  stiiTed  to^^ether  in  her  own  fry-kettle, 
and  to  be  bartered  ^^th  an  eye  to  her  own  profit, 
— it  befel,  I  say,  that  Joe  Willis  happened  to  over- 
take her,  and,  with  characteristic  impudence  and  as- 
mmnce,  volimteered  to  assist  in  transporting  her 
burden. 

I  This  attention  from  so  handsome  a  young  man  as 
I  Joe,  had  its  molifying  influence,  thotigh  Miss  Ruthy 
would  have  scorned  to  confess  it  But  in  the  course 
ot  the  morning  she  found  time  to  confide  to  her 
nearest  neighbor  her  opinion  that  Joe  Willis  was 
altogether  the  best  looking  young  man  in  the  town, 
asid  bj  far  the  most  polite — ^if  he  was  the  biggest 
fct  that  ever  walked  the  earth.  All  of  which,  un- 
der seal  of  profound  secrecy,  was  duly  communicat- 
ed to  Gracie  before  sunset. 

Gracie  had  a  tolerably  bright  little  head  of  her 
own,  and  was  not  slow  to  extract  the  moral  of  the 
iftte;  accordingly  she  found  in  the  course  of  the 
week  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  compound 
her  fiither's  fevorite  ketchup  without  Miss  Ruthy»8 
recipe  for  the  same.  The  tasting  of  it,  when  done, 
necessitated  a  call  from  the  presiding  genius,  and 
little  by  little  she  was  brought  to  cast  a  more  favor- 
able eye  npon  the  offending  pair.  She  still  contin- 
ued, for  the  sake  of  outward  consistency,  to  give 
them  an  occasional  verbal  slap,  when  good-natured 
Gracie  only  laughed,  and  Joe  only  whistled,  confi- 
tient  that  they  were  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
buthtng. 

Joe  managed  to  get  very  comfortably  through 
liie  long,  sultry,  Sunday  afternoons,  by  interchang- 
ing <$tolen  glances  with  Gracie,  and  I  lancy  that,  on 
ipreral  occasions,  he  was  even  sorry  when  Parson 
Snow  got  as  fiir  as  sixteenth  and  lastly.  Much 
gnod  seed  must  have  fallen  on  stony  ground  about 
tbis  time,  so  intent  was  he  on  his  delightfid  occupa- 
tion; but  let  us  hope  that  the  recording  angel  did 
■ot  set  down  the  account  thereof  in  very  dismal 
ciMuacters. 

These  pleasant  days  were  destined  soon  to  come 
to  an  end.  The  Pride  was  about  to  make  another 
voyage,  and  Joe  oould  go  in  her  as  mate  if  he  liked. 
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Such  an  augmentation  of  pay  and  importance  was 
not  to  be  declined.  Besides  if  he  desired  to  estab- 
lish his  character  for  industry  and  smartness,  now 
was  surely  the  time. 

So,  after  a  hasty  interview  with  Gracie,  ho  took 
his  departure  accordingly,  leaving  the  poor  child  to 
find  the  day  long  which  was  not  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  his  good-natured  fece. 

Penelope  wooed,  did  she,  while  ITlvMsies  wtu* 
away?  Well,  our  Uttle  Yankee  Penelope  sewcl, 
and  swept,  and  dusted,  Avashed  and  scoured,  after 
immemorial  New  England  custom.  And  f-hc  sang 
about  her  work,  fed  her  pretty,  speckled  chickens, 
and  bustled  about  from  tea-time  until  bed-time,  thut 
the  soft,  delicious  summer  evenings  might  not  sur- 
prise her  into  realizing  how  lonely  she  was.  I  am 
abhamed  to  confess  it,  too,  but  I  fear  she  occasion- 
ally weeded  the  garden  an  hour  or  so  of  a  morn- 
ing, leaving  very  trim  looking  vegetiible-beds  be- 
hind her.  Wliat  a  contrast  to  Grecian  Penelope, 
weaving  her  glittering  web,  with  snowy  fingers  un- 
der a  classic  sky.  You  don't  hTce  it?  Well,  I'm 
sorry,  but  I  can't  falsify  history;  so  it  was,  you  can 
skip  over  it  if  you  choose. 

But  the  dull  days  of  autnmn,  cheerless  every- 
where, are  doubly  so  in  the  land  of  gray  rock  and 
sterile  hillside,  and  when  a  sullen  sea  comes  rolling 
up  close  under  your  sight — I  defy  you  to  feel  as  you 
did  in  sunny,  laughing  June.  A  rainy  September 
gave  place  to  chflly,  windy  October.  Every  morn- 
ing the  sun  crept  sulkily  out  from  behind  the  ex- 
tremity of  Slater's  hill,  every  evening  he  withdrew 
in  crusty  dignity  to  his  repose  behind  Honey  Moun- 
tain. Busy  housewives  complained  that  the  short 
da3r8  did  not  leave  them  time  to  accomplish  half 
they  wanted  to,  but  they  dragged  heavily  enough 
with  Gracie.  Two  closely  written  letters  had  told 
her  of  Joe's  success  and  safety,  and  the  last  had 
mentioned  the  second  week  of  October  as  the  prob- 
able time  of  his  return.  But  surely  this  October 
was  a  bad  time  to  come  upon  the  ooast^  I1ie 
weather  was  cloudy,  threatening  a  storm  continu- 
ally. 

Miss  Ruthy,  true  to  her  instinct  of  being  on  the 
spot  when  anything  was  going  to  happen,  had  re- 
turned to  Uncle  Zekiel's.  She  resumed  her  usual 
sway,  which  Gracie  was  less  than  ever  inclined  to 
di«q>ute. 

After  the  morning  chores  were  done,  Miss  Ruthy 
sat  down  by  the  window  and  took  up  her  wooden 
last,  on  which  she  proceeded  to  run  stocking-heels, 
after  the  fashion  her  mother  and  grand-mother  had 
practiced  before  her.  Uncle  Zekiel,  in  his  arm 
chair,  composedly  shaved  an  axe  handle,  covering 
the  hearth  with  a  multitude  of  tiny  rings,  which 
Miss  Ruthy  fairly  ached  for  an  opportunity  to  sweep 
up.  Gracie  wandered  fVom  room  to  room  and  from 
window  to  window.  Miss  Ruthy  detected  her  sev- 
ered times  going  into  the  back  porch  to  look  out  over 
the  sea,  with  its  driving  clouds  of  spray,  and  the 
heavy  sky  above  it 

As  the  day  woi-e  on,  her  restle^e<«  became  more 
and  more  nppan  nt,  till  finally  at  some  impatient 
word  from  Miss  Ruthy,  she  dropped  the  work  upon 
which  she  was  engaged  and  biirgt  into  unoontrollp 
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ble  tears.  Miss  Buthj  took  the  work  oat  of  her 
hands  and  finiabed  it  hetself,  allowing  Graoie  to  es- 
cape upstairs. 

"  Poor  thing!"  said  she,  when  she  found  herself 
sole  occupant  of  the  kitchen  and  monarch  of  all  she 
surreyed,  "  poor  thingi  It's  likely  the  Pride  may 
try  to  come  in  to-day,  and  if  she  does  there  aint 
much  chance." 

The  aspect  of  things  was  indeed  forbidding  as 
night  approached.  A  violent  wind  had  blown  stead- 
ily all  day,  piling  the  waves  in  heiips  upon  the  shore, 
llie  great  white  rocks,  on  the  right  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  usually  several  feet  above  the  water, 
were  now  covered,  except  that  occ:isionally  the 
waves  parted,  allowing  their  spectre-like  forms  to 
be  seen  (or  an  instant,  and  then  dashed  furiously 
over  them  again.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
sea  was  one  sheet  of  foam. 

Just  before  sunset  there  was  a  momentary  lull, 
during  which  the  sun  himself  ventured  to  put  aside 
the  clouds,  and  cast  one  feeble  ray  of  pallid  light; 
but  after  his  setting  the  fury  of  the  tempest  seemed 
to  increase.  There  was  neither  rain  nor  snow ;  only 
a  dense  mass  of  clouds  from  which  the  wind  seemed 
to  issue. 

Some  unseen  luminary  behind  this  thick  veil  af- 
forded light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards,  so  that  Gracie  and 
Miss  Ruthy  as  they  looked  now  and  then  from  the 
window,  could  see  some  distance  down  the  village 
street.  Tliey  were  alone,  for  Uncle  Zekiel,  leaving 
his  supper  almost  untested,  had  hastened  out  in  his 
most  uncommunicative  mood.  The  beat  of  the 
surge  upon  Uie  rocks  reached  their  ears  and  the  con- 
tinual rushing  of  the  wind  even  stirred  the  blaze 
upon  the  health. 

While  they  watched  its  flickering  flame  now  sink- 
ing, now  rising,  and  anon  obscured  by  burets  of 
smoke,  the  saucy  little  Pride  went  dovm  just  inside 
the  channel  carrying  with  her  every  soul  on  board, 
save  brave  Joe  Willis  and  little  Milly,  the  captain's 
oUld.  lliese  two  the  tierce  waves  tossed  up  at  last 
upon  the  shore,  little  Milly  dripping  and  half-drown- 
ed, her  beautiful  fair  curls  straight  and  dank  with 
wet,  her  blue  eyes  tightly  closed;  her  preserver 
bruised  an^senscle^.  | 

"  He  was  a  brave  lad,"  said  Parson  Snow,  wip- 
ing the  water  from  his  eyes,  ♦*  bring  him  to  my 
house." 

»*  No,  no,  boys,  bring  him  to  mine,"  said  Uncle 
Zekiel,  "t'nobody  else  shall  take  him,  1  say!" 

They  carried  him  slowly  up  the  stony  street,  the 
sombre  sky  over  their  heads,  the  receding  roar  of 
the  sea  behind  them.  Touching,  as  tliey  believed, 
the  solemn  mystery  of  death,  they  tiwl  solUy.  ITie 
rough,  harsh  voices  which  wrangled  over  matters 
of  trade,  or  sharpened  so  readily  into  aggressive 
tones  over  questions  of  conduct,  were  softened  al- 
most into  harmony  as  they  felt  the  great  shadow  of 
the  unknown  brooding  over  them.  They  left  him 
to  the  care  of  the  doctor  and  Miss  Ruthy  and  await- 
ed the  result  outside.  TaDdng  occasionally  in  low 
tones  but  not  of  what  was  passing  within,  except 
when  Uncle  Zeke,  after  putting  his  head  into  the 
room  and  saying,  •»  D'ye  tthink  he  will  live,  doc- 


tor?" came  to  bring  at  first  a  doubtful,  then  a  hope- 
ful report. 

Meanwhile  the  young  sailor  was  slowly  strug- 
gling out  of  a  painful  dream,  feeling  his  way  out  of 
the  blackness  of  darkness  into  a  kind  of  twilight  in 
which  he  beheld  the  familiar  outlines  of  Uncle  Ze- 
kiePs  bed-room  and  recognized  the  face  of  Doctor 
Estes  bending  over  him,  while  the  forms  of  Miss 
Rutby»and  Gracie  seemed  to  be  slowly  moving 
about.  But  he  could  not  fix  his  wandering  gaze, 
even  upon  the  lai&t  figure.  He  sank  back  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  only  blissfully  conscious  that  he  wa.^ 
alive.  And  here  let  us  leave  him,  with  Gmcic 
clasping  his  nerveless  hand  in  her  warm  fingeivand 
Uncle  Zekiel  standing  in  the  doorway. 

Miss  Ruthy  watched  assiduously  over  her  patient 
while  he  continued  helpless;  dosed  him  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  herb  teas  and  feasted  him  sparing- 
ly on  sago  and  tapioca.  Doctor  Bastes  ventured  to 
suggest,  after  a  few  day^,  that  a  bit  of  good  beef- 
steak would  not  be  a  bad  thing. 

At  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  fiicnlty 
Miss  Ruthy  retired  to  the  kitchen  in  high  dudgeon. 
She  would  have  left  the  house  immediately  if  she 
had  not  felt  it  her  duty  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
Gracie.  While  she  rattled  away  at  the  culinaiy 
utensils,  she  did  not  forget  to  rate  Uncle  Zeke  for 
his  folly  in  taking  in  every  half-drowned  puppy  that 
came  along. 

Uncle  Zeke  made  no  reply,  but,  like  otlier  phil- 
osophers, i*esigned  himself  to  let  things  take  their 
course  and  allowed  hunself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
logic  of  events. 

Miss  Ruthy  proved  less  pliant  When,  in  process 
of  time,  she  actually  come  to  be  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  wedding-cake,  she  executed  a  sudden  and 
masterly  retreat  to  her  own  habitation,  where  she 
remained  inaccessible  to  oil  intreaties.  Squire  Pe- 
leg,  said,  Miss  Rutliy  knew  very  well  that  every 
man's  house  was  his  castle,  and  that  she  was  hter- 
ally  keeping  the  bridge  up  against  Joe  and  Grade. 

She  did,  however,  astonish  Sneidersville  by  com- 
ing all  smiles  and  graciousness,  to  taste  the  cake 
slie  had  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  concocting. 

"  WTmt  will  be,  will  be,"  said  she  to  the  squire, 
"  and  it's  no  use  trying  to  hinder." 


DREAMH. 

There  is  a  n^w  guide  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.    An  Enghsh  paper  thus  puts  it: 

To  dream  of  a  millstone  round  yonr  neck  is  a 
sign  of  what  you  may  expect  if  you  get  an  extrava- 
gant \^'ife. 

To  see  apples  in  a  dream  betokens  a  wedding,  be- 
cause where  you  find  apples  you  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  pears. 

When  a  young  lady  dreams  of  a  coffin,  it  betokens 
that  she  should  instantly  discontinue  lacing  her 
stays  tightly,  and  always  go  warmly  and  thickly 
shod  in  wet  weather. 

To  dream  that  your  noee  is  red  at  the  tip  is  an 
intimation  that  you  had  better  leave  ofl"  bnmdy  and 
water. 

To  dream  that  you  are  lame  is  a  token  thftt  joa 
will  get  into  a  hobbie. 
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A  BUBMAI9'  ADVENTUBE. 

DuHiNO  the  late  service  in  Ava,  my  favorite 
amudement  of  an  evening  was  to  paddle  about  in  a 
canoe  made  oat  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  to  visit 
any  interesting  ol^'eots  that  presented  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  In-awaddi,  which  in 
parts  of  its  couise  winds  through  beautiful, wooded 
hills,  the  scene  of  many  a  skii*mish,  and  afterwards 
rolls  over  the  golden  sands  of  the  bay  of  BcngoL 
One  lonely  evening  I  was  gliding  down  the  gentle 
current,  and  was  admiring  the  luxnriant  foliage  of 
the  tropical  trees,  dipping  their  pendant  branches 
mto  the  stream,  their  leaves  glittering  with  gold, 
and  amongst  which  insects  of  the  richest  colors  and 
of  singular  appearance,  were  disporting  themselves. 
Below  an  aged  trunk  lay  two  alligators  crouching 
down,  and  seemingly  enjoying  the  last  rays  of  the 
son.  As  my  skiff  approached,  they  turned  a  sus- 
picious eye  towards  me,  and  then  plunged  their 
serrated  backs  under  water.  I  held  on  my  course, 
and  saw,  at  some  distance  in  the  jungle,  the  gilded 
epire  of  a  temple,  conspicuous  over  the  dark  gi'eeu 
leaves. 

So  secluded  a  fane  had  an  inviting  air  about  it, 
and  thinking  that  the  enemy  was  at  a  d^tance,  I 
im^edmy  canoe  on  shore,  and  shouldering  my 
paddle,  wended  my  way  through  the  entangled 
wood.  'IhG  air  was  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  felt 
myself  in  high  spirits.  Besides  the  hum  of  myriads 
of  insects,  many  curious  little  green  parrots,  about 
the  size  of  a  sparrow,  chatted  in  a  small  angry  tone 
from  the  brunches,  and  woodpeckers  ran  up  the 
decayed  steins  and  chirped  merrily,  whilst  trans- 
fixing their  prey  with  their  filiform  tongues.  On 
the  ground,  the  occasional  rustling  of  the  withered 
leaves  indicated  the  retreat  of  a  striped  snake. 

1  arrived  at  an  open  spot,  and  on  a  gentle  emi- 
■ence  the  pagoda  rose  before  me.  The  tall  spires, 
lormoanted'by  its  gilded  tec,  or  umbrella  of  filagree 
iron  work,  rested  on  its  circular  base,  in  which  was 
a  small  dark  shrine,  ^^ith  grotesque  doorway,  to 
which  a  few  broad  steps  led;  the  bells,  with  their 
leaf-shaped  tongues,  which  hung  round  the  tee, 
were  agitated  by  the  breeze,  and  emitted  a  wild 
and  mournful  chime.  Those  only  who  have  lain 
awake  amongst  the  Bnrman  pagodas,  and  listened 
to  their  tinkling  bells  of  different  sizes  and  tone 
can  know  the  extraordinary  sensations  which  they 
occai«ion.  ITicy  always  powerfully  affected  my 
feelings,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  heretofore,  my 
^irits  went  wandering  in  a  mournful  reverie,  ill 
at  once  I  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  my  situation 
by  a  slight  female  scream ;  and  a  maiden,  in  silk 
attire,  with  a  few  white  flowers  twisted  in  her  hair, 
who  had  b^en  beating  rice  at  the  door  of  a  wooden 
building  with  a  ti-iple  voof,  ran  into  the  jungle  on 
perceiving  me.  I  called  on  her  to  remain,  but  she 
disregarded  me;  so  I  entered  the  poonghee,  or 
priest's  house,  near  the  pagoda,  to  examine  it. 

The  principal  room,  raised  on  piles  some  distance 
above  the  ground,  was  large  and  clean.  Here  and 
there  mats  were  spread  on  the  floor;  at  the  upper 
end  were  antique  looking  chests  covered  with  glan 


of  different  colors,  and  a  profusion  of  gildings  on 
these  were  models  of  pagodas,  also  richly  gilt,  and 
alabaster  images  of  the  Boodh,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  their  large  ears  resting  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  legs  crossed  under  them.  The  chests  con- 
tained the  sacred  writings  on  slips  of  ivory;  and 
books  in  the  vernacular  characters,  written  with  an 
iron  8tyle  on  palm  leaver,  Iny  on  the  mats. 

I  was  anxiously  continuing  my  scrutiny  of  the 
apartment,  when  I  heard  rough  voices  outside;  and 
as  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  some  stragglers 
from  the  army,  I  climbed  up  on  a  shelf,  and  there 
ensconced  myself  behind  an  idol,  to  observe  who 
might  enter.  Presently  three  stout  Burmans  came 
in;  their  checked  clothes  thrown  across  their  left 
shoulders,  bound  round  the  waist,  and  hanging  to 
the  knee,  exactly  the  old  Highland  costume.  On 
their  feet  they  wore  sandals,  and  showed  formid^ 
able  calves  to  their  legs,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
right  were  very  conspicuous;  on  their  heads  were 
white  and  red  cloths,  tied  in  a  knot  in  front;  and 
cigars  were  stuck  through  an  orifice  in  the  ears. 
Two  of  them  had  dhars  in  their  hands,  or  curved 
swords,  with  the  handles  as  long  as  the  blades, 
most  x>owerftil  weapons  in  decapitating,  or  taking 
off  an  arm.  'ilie  third  cuniod  on  his  shoulder  a 
spear,  ornamented  by  a  tail  of  a  ITiibet  cow.  It  was 
evident  they  wanted  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and 
for  no  friendly  purpose;  most  likely  to  do  my  head 
the  honor  of  being  presented  to  his  majesty  of  the 
Golden  Feet,  and  to  impale  my  body  by  the  river's 
side.  I  felt  if  I  had  by  chance  brought  any  weap- 
on; I  found  nothing  but  my  pad(llc,  and  was  an- 
noyed with  myself  for  indulging  in  my  propensity 
for  adventure  in  so  defenceless  a  state.  Quietly  I 
remained  watching  the  Burmans,  who  had  looked 
narrowly  round;  cursed  me  for  being  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  went  out  to  look  for  :i*e  elsewhere. 
I  remained  in  my  elevated  po8ition  for  some  time, 
and  beginning  to  tire,  thought  I  might  venture  to 
look  alter  my  canoe;  so,  tuckmg  up  my  sleeves, 
and  pulHng  my  trousers  over  my  knees,  with  a 
handkerchief  round  my  waist,  I  prepared  for  a  run; 
and  descending  from  my  shelf  looked  at  the  door, 
and  finding  the  coast  clear,  I  vraa  making  towards 
the  jungle,  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  in  cross- 
ing the  open  space  in  front  of  the  pagoda,  I  saw 
my  three  friends  near  it.  Like  a  good  soldier,  I 
sprang  into  a  bush,  and  commenced  a  rapid  retreat, 
as  if  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  had  been  behind 
me.  The  moment  they  saw  me,  they  set  up  a 
shout  and  dashed  after  me;  away  we  went  through 
the  brushwood,  in  spite  of  thorns  and  snakes,  open- 
ing a  way  through  the  bmnches,  and  scaring  the 
birds  which  were  settling  themselves  for  the  night. 
I  heard  my  pursuers  at  some  distance  behind  me, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  had  the  best  of 
the  mce,  when  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  which  I  had 
not  0een  before,  I  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  fallen 
trunk.  The  foremost  of  the  three  was  at  my  back 
in  a  moment,  but  fortunately  I  recovered  myself  in 
time  to  give  him  a  blow  with  my  imddle,  and  then 
jumped  over  the  bank.  I  quickly  regained  my  ca- 
nde,  and  pushed  off  into  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and,  like  Crusoe,  '*  I  saw  them  no  more." 
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OUTCAST. 


BT  CARBIB  SMITH. 


In  trusting  youth  and  innocence, 

Unoar^-lor  and  Hlone, 
A  tiny  wail"  upon  life's  sea. 

Is  little  Nora  thrown; 
And  riKlely  toased  upon  its  heaving  breast, 
But  never  to  a  haven-home  of  rest. 

No  mother  fond  may  hear  at  night 

Her  simple,  low-lisped  pmyer; 
No  father's  loving  kisses  gi-eet 

Her  brow  so  whitely  feir; 
And  the  oold  world  tlie  orplian  child  doth  8Coni» 
For  tainted  is  the  name  by  Nora  borne. 

So  the  child's  birthright — tender  love — 

Is  stolen  from  her  away ; 
Neglected,  scorned,  yet  angels  keep 

Watch  o'er  her  night  and  day, 
And  guard  her  heart's  pure  temple,  so  that  sin 
And  woe  and  sorrow  may  not  enter  in, 

Wlien  from  tlie  city's  din  into 

The  country  free  she  strays. 
From  tlieir  leaf-curtained,  lofty  homes 

The  birds  a  welcome  raise; 
And,  pitying  tlie  poor  child,  unloved,  alone, 
Nature  seems  to  have  made  her  all  her  own. 

The  sunshine's  loving  fingers  stray 

Caressingly  among 
The  tangled  beauty  of  her  hair 

Back  fi-om  her  sweet  face  flung, 
And  many  a  golden  gleam  they  deftly  braid 
Amid  the  dark  locks  of  the  little  maid. 

And  raindrops  downward  softly  fell, 

With  little  pattering  feet. 
To  tread  for  her  the  dust  away 

From  the  hot  and  noisy  street; 
And,  as  she  glideth  by,  the  traveler  deems 
A  ray  of  sunshine  on  his  pathway  gleams. 

The  sad-voiced  wind,  for  all  the  flowers, 

Chilled  by  the  frojt-king's  frown, 
Hath  wove  a  gorgeous  shroud  of  leaves, 

Crimson  and  gold  and  brown ; 
And  now  a  robe  of  snow-fur  round  the  oold 
And  shiv'iing  earth  winter  doth  lightly  fold. 

Where  is  meek  little  Nora  now? 

With  autumn's  violets  frail, 
ITiat,  all  untimely,  but  half  ope 

Tlieir  t<»ndcr  bnd<i  and  pale, 
Kind  mother  Earth  hath  gathered  to  her  breast 
Her  weary  child,  and  hushed  her  to  sweet  rest. 
.   West  Medford. 

It  is  deceiving  one's  self  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
violent  passions,  like  those  of  love  and  ambition, 
which  are  able  to  triumph  over  others.  Slothful- 
ness,  as  languishing  as  it  is,  permits  none  to  be  its 
mistress ;  it  usurps  all  the  designs  and  all  the  actions 
of  life;  it  destroys  and  consumes  insensibly  the  pas- 
sions and  the  virtues. 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  now, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  Home  Cikcle,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

1  874. 

The  Ctiromo  is  of  very  large  siz#,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expi-essly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  ningnilicent ;  notiiing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  ple^ising. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromos  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  prestuit  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  homo  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
Ikiry  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  dolL  A  smile  i-ests  upon  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  stn^suiNE  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Circle  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single,  will  receive 
this  large  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subsoriptioa 
price  for  the  paper,  only 

HEADH  UP. 

Should  any  of  our  subscribers  fall  overboard,  we 
wish  them  to  remember  that  men  are  drowned  by 
raising  their  arms  above  water,  the  unbuoyed  weight 
of  which  depre8;-ics  the  head.  Other  animals  have 
neither  motion  nor  ability  to  act  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, therefore  8\i-im  naturally.  When  a  man  falls 
into  deep  water,  he  will  i-ise  to  the  surface,  and  will 
continue  there,  if  he  does  not  elevate  his  hands. 
If  he  moves  his  hands  under  water  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  his  head  will  rise  so  high  as  to  allow  him 
free  liberty  to  breathe,  and  if  he  will  use  his  legs  as 
ii.  the  act  of  walking,  (or  rather  walking  up  stairs,) 
his  shoulders  will  rise  above  the  water,  so  that  he 
may  use  less  exertions  with  his  hands,  or  apply  them 
to  some  other  purpose.  These  plain  directions  are 
recommended  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  ha^'e 
not  learned  to  swim  in  their  youth,  as  they  may  be 
found  highly  advantageous  in  preserving  life. 

Absurdity  of  Duelling. — Duelling,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, is  absurd,  because  it  is  an  equal  chance 
whether  the  punishment  £a11s  upon  the  oflender  or 
the  person  offended ;  nor  is  it  much  better  as  a  re- 
paration, it  being  diflicult  to  explain  in  what  the 
satisfaction  consists,  or  how  it  tends  to  undo  injuiy, 
or  to  afford  a  compensation  for  the  damage  already 
sustained.  t 
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A  STERN  CHASE. 

One  day  last  summer  one  of  om*  blne-shirto  board- 
ed his  land-tacks  and  made  a  stretch  out  into  the 
clover  latitudes,  happening  to  miss  stays,  drifted 
down  to  leeward  into  Squire  Corralie's  twenty  acre 
pasture,  in  which  old  Sultan,  the  squire's  big  bull 
bovine,  happened  to  be  cruising  at  the  time. 

Bill  had  got  well  down  into  the  field  without 
Bghting  any  suspicious  craft,  or  being  discovei*ed 
himself,  until  he  was  standing  close  hauled  and  go- 
ing along  under  easy  sail  past  a  little  clump  of  hazel 
boshes,  when  out  burst  old  Durham  like  a  rebel 
ram,  set  up  a  roar  like  a  fourteen  hundred  pound 
"  P&rrotts,''  and  made  sail  after  the  sailor. 

**Bull  aboy-e-el''  Bill  sung  out  when  he  saw  old 
Finy  heading  square  down  for  him.  "  Ahoy-e-e, 
&e  ball  I  Put  your  helm ;  hard-a-port,  you  old  lub- 
ber, or  you'll  be  afoul  of  me." 

"  A-ou  ror-ooo-oorl"  thundered  old  Durham,  and 
drove  ahead  straight  in  end. 

**  Blast  my  tarry  eyelids  if  that  are  bloody  old 
fellow  ain't  pointin'  his  outr water  square  down  in 
my  wake,"  Bill  said,  when  it  flashed  upon  him,  that 
Sultan  was  in  earnest.  I  don't  cariy  guns  enough 
for  that  blasted  pirate  craft,  so  I'd  best  square  away, 
and  crack  on  all  sail  for  the  fence." 

Bill  let  out  every  reef  and  made  a  straight  wake 
for  the  nearest  fence,  comforting  himself  at  first 
with  the  salt  water  proverb  that  "  a  stem  chase  is 
always  a  long  chase."  But  he  learned  better  than 
to  believe  all  that  nonsense  directly,  for  the  bull 
was  driving  in  end  right  down  astern  of  him,  going 
three  feet  to  his  two,  and  bound  to  overhaul  him 
before  he  got  half  way  to  the  fence. 

Then  Bill  took  a  broad  sheer  to  starboard,  but 
didn't  gain  anything,  for  the  bull  craft  worked  as 
handy  as  he  did,  and  steered  like  a  pilot  boat. 

Boo-ar-oo-or-oool"  thundered  Durham,  with  his 
boms  close  in  under  Bill's  transom;  and  the  next 
second  away  went  blue-shirt  blockader,  fijang  up 
over  and  astern  of  the  bull.  Luckily  Bill  came 
down  on  his  pins,  not  a  mite  hurt  or  a  particle 
frightened,  and  in  a  second  he  had  tlie  switch  end 
of  old  Durham's  toil  hard  and  fast  in  a  close  hitch 
aronndhia  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  stout  hickory 
cart  stake  that  some  careless  fellow,  or  perhaps 
Providence  had  dropped  exactly  in  the  right  spot, 
and  Bill  sung  out: 

"  Now,  you  bloody  old  land-shark,  it's  my  turn 
for  a  stem  chase  I" 

Bull  went  round  with  a  jerk  to  look  after  Bill, 
and  Bill  went  round  on  a  double  quick,  fast  to  old 
Durham's  tail,  putting  in  his  hickory  whacks  with 
all  his  might,  singing  out: 

"Main  topsail  haul,  you  old  Inbberl  Hardest 
fend  offl   Hard  a  lee,  jold  boo- woo  I" 

There  they  went  round  and  round,  Kearsargc 
and  Alabama  jGashion,  lickcty,  wkeltf  Bill  laying  in 
his  hickory  broadsides,  whack,  crock,  with  a  vim 
that  cooled  of  old  Duiham's  hot  water  directly  and 
niade  him  wish  he'd  never  seen  a  blue-shirt. 

Bill  rattled  in  his  shot  till  old  Sultan  went  down 
on  his  beam  ends,  surrendering  with  a  cowardly — 
"Ba  o^w-oo-waw,"  and  then  Bill  boarded  the  cap- 
Bsed  craft,  clambering  up  on  his  shoulders,  gave 


three  rousing  cheers  for  salt  water  sovereignty,  and 
a  parting  crack  over  the  head  to  old  Bovine ;  and 
then,  as  he  went  rolling  leisurely  away  under  easy 
sail,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  subjected  bull  and^  of- 
fered him  a  bit  of  blue-jacket  advice: 

"  Look  a  here,  old  Beller-ignerant,  you'd  better 
haul  down  your  piratical  flag  and  go  into  the  mar- 
chant  sarvis;  and  if  ever  you  takes  a  notion  agin  to 
make  a  run  after  a  peacable  craft,  mind  your  eye, 
you  bloody  old  fool,  that  you  don't  give  chase  to  a 
blue-shirt  blockader." 


PRETTY  BLUE  EYES. 
A  Tribute 
TO  MISS  MARY  M.  COOK. 


BY  J.  ALFORD. 


I  think  thy  heart  is  quite  as  true, 
And  loving  as  thine  eyes  are  blue, 
They  mock  the  sw  eot  blue  violet's  dyes, 
And  match  the  azure  of  the  skies  I 

Oh,  may  they  never  darker  turn 
And  like  destractive  meteoi«  bum; 
Nor  may  thy  silken  locks  so  fiiir, 
Turn  grey  with  grief  from  worldly  care. 

But  constantly  through  life's  brief  course, 
From  year  to  year  increase  their  force; 
And  all  that's  blissful  round  thee  twine 
Until  thou'rt  call'd  on  to  resign. 

For  thee  may  fond  affection's  flow'r, 
Throughout  thy  life  exert  its  pow'r, 
To  shield  thy  heart,  and  charm  thine  eyes 
Now  blue  and  blight  as  cloudless  skies. 

May  heaven  still  bless  thy  life  with  health. 
And  sweet  contentment's  worldly  wealth; 
So  may  it  cause,  with  lenient  art 
Trae  love  to  dwell  within  thy  heart. 


A  TOUGH  STORY. 

The  village  of  B  was  often  visited  by  flocks 

of  wild  geese,  which  occasionally  stopped  over  night, 
and  continued  their  journey  next  morning.  They 
came  one  intensely  cold  winter  night,  and  settled 

down  on  former  H  's  field.   He  was  in  want  of 

game  and  anxious  to  secure  some,  but  not  having 
ammunition  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  After 
deliberating  a  longtime,  and  when  about  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  taking  some  of  the  geese,  a  plan  struck 
him,  which  he  concluded  to  adopt  forthwith.  He 
went  to  his  pond,  opened  the  floodgate,  and  let  the 
water  run  slowly  on  his  field  till  it  was  covered  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  geese  attempted  to  fly  away,  they  found 
to  their  great  astonishment  that  they  were  frozen 
in. 


Some  melancholy-minded  burglars  recently  en. 
tered  an  undertaker's  shop  and  stole  a  coffin.  The 
proprietor  announce  that  if  any  of  them  will  come 
again  he  wiU  fumiflfe^ft^t^  fcaggX^glein  it 
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THl  BNOHAKTED  NECELIOE. 

LiTTLB  Gbbtklde  sat  (  iitinga 
[lioce  of  bro\vnn  bread  by  tliu  tiny 
brook  that  lloweil  over  tlie  round, 
sir].H.tb  .))»■!)!.](->,  at  tlie  I'oul  of  her 

Oh,  dear,"  she  exciaiuied,  at  length,  I  wish  I 
had  something  better  than  brown  bread  to  eat.  I 
wish  I  had  a  fairy  godmother  who  would  give  me 
everything  I  wished,  like  tlie  little  girl  in  my  story. 
I  wish  I  could  see  a  fiuiy  this  minute." 

Hoi*e,  a  rustling  of  the  leaves  caused  Gerty  to 
look  up;  and,  lol  there  stood  a  beautiful  lady,  not 
more  than  a  foot  tall,  with  floating  gossamer  robes, 
and  hair  like  braided  sunbeams. 

*'  Cliild  of  earth,  yiour  wish  is  granted;  take  this 
necklace,  and  as  long  as  you  wear  it,  whatever  you 
wish  will  come  to  pass;"  and,  placing  a  golden 
necklace,  with  a  diamond  clasp,  in  the  child's  hand, 
she  disuppeiired  before  the  astonished  Gerty  could 
find  woixls  in  which  to  express  her  thanks. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  wish  for?"  thought  she.  "  Oh, 
now  I  know;  I  wish  I  wjuj  a  grown-up  woman,  with 
a  beautiful  house,  and  splendid  furniture,  and  plenty 
of  servants." 

The  woixis  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  before 
she  fotmd  herself  in  a  goi-geously-fumished  parlor, 
seated  at  a  gnmd  piano,  trying  to  drum  out  a  piece 
of  new  music  that  lay  before  her. 

"  How  hungry  it  mi;kes  me  to  practice  my  lee- 
son,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  wish  dinner  was  itjady." 

Instantly  the  folding-doors  of  the  parlor  flew 
open,  revealing  a  table,  covered  with  a  snowy  cloth, 
and  the  richest  silver,  and  costliest  china,  and  nice 
white  bread  and  golden  butter,  and  rotist  chickens, 
and  jellies,  and  cakes,  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions; 
and  behind  her  chair  stood  a  servant  ready  to  do 
her  bidding. 

"  ITiis  is  sometliing  like  living,"  thought  Gerty. 

But  haixily  had  she  tasted  the  firat  morsel,  when 
a  huge  black  mastiff  bounded  into  the  open  door, 
his  eye-balls  shining  like  coals  of  fire,  and  the  white, 
froth  dripping  from  his'open  mouth. 

"  He  is  mad,"  shrieked  out  the  servant,  springing 
through  an  open  window. 

"I  wish  I  was  in  China,"  screamed  G«rty;  and 
at  a  bound  and  a  whirl,  she  was  high  in  the  air,  and 
in  an  instant  she  landed  in  the  midst  of  a  dark- 
skinned,  black-eyed  crowd,  who  stained  at  her  and 
talked  in  a  language  she  could  not  understand. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  at  my  iathei*'s  house,"  said 
Gerty;  and  with  another  whirl  she  was  again  in 
the  air,  and  then  she  found  herself  at  her  lather's 
gate. 

Her  mother  was  at  the  gate. 


"  Oh,  mother,"  cried  Grerty,  •*  I  am  

"  Who  are  you?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Why,  I  am  your  Gerty;  do  you  not  know  me, 
mother?" 

But  she  only  laughed,  and  said,  "  You,  my  Gerty? 
Why,  Gerty  is  only  a  little  girl,  and  you  are  a  wo- 
man. No,  you  are  not  my  child;"  and  she  entered 
the  house  tmd  shut  the  door. 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  sobl>ed  Gerty;  "  even  my 
own  mother  does  not  know  me." 

And  she  darted  through  the  gate  just  as  a  nma- 
away  horse  dashed  along.  She  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  but  it  was  too  late.  She  slipped  and  fell 
directly  in  front  of  tlie  hoi'se,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  crushed  had  she  not  thought  of  the  neck- 
lace. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  rabbit,"  she  shrieked;  and  in  an 
instant  she  bounded  from  under  the  horse's  feet  in 
the  form  of  a  plump  gray  rabbit. 

She  did  not  pause  till  sh«  reached  the  forest, 
when,  looking  up,  she  beheld  a  sportsman,  with  a 
gun,  about  to  shoot  her. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  bird,"  she  ga^ed;  and,  lol 
there  she  M'as,  flying  through  the  air  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  bird,  pausing  now  and  then  among 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees,  and  singing  a  few 
notes  of  joy. 

"I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  now,"  thought 
Gerty;  but,  glancing  up,  she  beheld  a  hawk  about 
to  seize  her. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  little  girl  again.  I  wish  the 
fiiiry  would  take  back  the  hateful  necklace." 

And  she  flung  the  trinket  from  her  with  such  a 
force  that  she  awoke. 

Gerty  started  to  her  feet. 

"  I  am  so  glad  it  was  a  dream,"  she  said;  "  I  am 
sure  I  will  never  grumble  about  brown  bread,  nor 
want  anything  more  to  do  with  feiries." 


LITTLB  ADDIE. 

Little  Addie  lived  in  a  little  cottage,  just  where 
the  great  brick  houses  of  the  city  sloped  oli'  into 
small  wooden  ones.  Slie  had  no  ])lace  to  play  but 
the  sidewalk,  and  so  I  often  passed  her  on  my  way 
into  town.  She  was  four  years  old,  with  little 
short  cm-Is,  from  which  exposure  to  the  sun  had 
laded  all  the  gold;  for  she  couldn't  be  perauaded  to 
keep  on  her  little  Shaker  bonnet.  She  always  said, 
"  I  want  to  see  the  blue  sky." 

Our  acquaintance  began  thus:  ITie  veiy  first 
time  she  saw  me,  she  ran  up  to  me  in  the  street, 
ahking,  in  coaxing,  baby  tones: 

"  Isn't  you  going  to  buy  me  a  doll?" 

"  Yes,  little  puss,"  I  said,  "  I'm  going  down-street 
for  one  this  minute.  You  play  here  till  I  come 
back." 

And  so  she  did,  and  carried  home  her  doll  in  tri- 
umph.   And  we  have  been  good  friends  ever  since. 

Addie's  fiither  is  a  baker.  One  morning  I  saw 
him  drive  up  to  his  door,  after  carrying  rolls  for 
other  people's  breakfasts,  to  take  breakfast  himself. 
Sleepy  old  Dobbin  stood  still,  hanging  down  his 
head.  Pretty  soon  little  Addie  came  out  of  the 
house,  holding  carefully  in  her  fat  hands  the  cor- 
ners of  her  apron,  which  was  full  of  crusts  of  broad 
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and  other  dainties  for  old  Dobbin.  She  went  eng- 
erij  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  then 
stood  on  the  corbstone,  perplexed.  Dobbin  took  no 
notice  of  her,  and  just  stood  there  dozing,  instead 
of  turning  his  old  white  head  towards  her,  and  par> 
taking  of  her  bounty,  She  looked  first  at  her 
^roD,  Btretched  as  far  as  her  short  amis  could 
reach  it,  and  then  at  Dobbin's  lazy  head,  and  she 
eridently  did  not  know  what  to  do  next.  At 
len^,  she  stepped  down  into  tlie  dusty  gutter,  and 
stood  under  Dobbin's  nose.  But  this  was  no  ad- 
vantage, for  she  was  still  out  of  reach  of  him. 
At  last,  however,  the  savorj'  smeU  of  something 
good  to  eat  penetrated  Dobbin's  dreams,  and  aroused 
him.  With  shat  eyes  he  stooped  his  head  to  taste, 
and  come  in  contact,  not  with  the  bread,  but  with 
Addie's  curly  head.  His  lips  must  have  felt  damp 
and  ccHdj  I  am  afraid;  for,  with  a  sadden  crj',  Ad- 
die  let  &11  the  treasure  in  her  apron,  and  clasped 
her  dimpled  bands  above  tho^  flaxen  curls,  and 
taking  a  step  backward,  looked  up  with  a  quaint, 
reproachful  look  at  Dobbin,  now  fairly  startled 
awake.  The  baker  heard  his  little  girl's  cry,  and 
came  oat  of  the  house. 

"Hullo !"  he  said;  and,  comprehending  the  child's 
difficulty  at  once,  he  laughed  heartily. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone,  took  little 
Addie  on  his  knee,  and  picked  up  the  Hcattered 
morsels  one  by  one,  for  her  to  give  her  old  favorite, 
who  never  meant  to  hurtr*his  little  lady, — ^no,  in- 
deed ! 

Addie  has  found  a  new  friend,  in  Bob,  the  rag- 
man, or,  rather,  boy,  who  has  a  neat  little  hand- 
cart, with  a  string  of  sleigh-bells  across  it.  In  this 
rehicle  Addie  has  a  drive  every  morning,  when 
Bob  starts  out  on  his  business  torn*. 

I  think  Addie  will  always  find  friends ;  for  she 
has  such  a  fmnk,  lo^-ing  way,  that  she  wins  hearts 
wherever  she  goes.  I  cannot  tell  you  more  of  lit- 
tle Addie,  for  her  story  is  not  lived  out  yet.  May 
it  be  a  pleajiant  one  I 


STOBT  FOR  LTTTLB  GIRLS. 

It  happened  once  that  all  the  animals,  beasts, 
birds,  fishes  and  insects,  assembled  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon from  one  of  their  nuniber;  I  have  not  been 
mformed  who  was  the  orator.  The  subject  of  the 
discourse  was  the  duty  of  living  to  do  good,  and 
the  audience  seemed  much  dehghted  with  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  motives  presented.  As  they 
went  to  their  respective  homes,  after  the  i>erform- 
•  Mce,  they  Uius  moralized  to  them;*elvee: 

Said  the  ant,  "  tiiis  sermon  is  a  very  good  one  for 
some  folks,  but  it  has  no  sort  of  application  to  me. 
What  can  suph  a  poor,  little,  crawling  thing  as  I  do 
for  the  good  of  the  universe?  Beside,  I  have  so 
large  a  family  of  my  own  to  provide  for,  that  it  re- 
quires aU  my  time  and  attention.  If  I  Iiad  wings 
like  the  bntterflj',  I  would  not  live  so  useless  a  life 
w  he  does." 

Said  the  butterfly,  "  I  am  i-eally  ashuuied  of  the 
ant,  who  has  such  stores  laid  up,  that  she  does  not 
more  good  with  them.  I  am  sure  if  I  were  half  as 
Tidi,  I  would  snpply  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbor- 


hood. But  when  I  can  hardly  get  enough  for  my- 
self, how  can  I  help  others?" 

The  little  fish  complained  tliat  he  had  neither 
time,  nor  talents,  nor  opportunity  of  doing  good; 
he  was  so  insignificant  that  he  1  a  1  no  influence, 
and,  mort»over,  he  had  to  get  food  tor  himself,  and 
take  .care  tliat  he  was  not  made  food  for  others.  If 
he  were  only  as  large  and  strong  as  the  whale,  he 
might  be  useful. 

The  sheep  declared  that  as  he  had  no  horns  to 
defend  himself  with,  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  his 
doing  anything  for  others;  he  h^[>ed  his  neighbor 
the  goat,  would  apply  the  sermon  to  himself. 

Thus  each  excused  himself;  and  on  the  whole, 
the  sole  result  of  the  discourse,  so  much  npplauded, 
was  to  convince  each  that  himself  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  his  neighbor  without  excuse.  Alaria 
liked  the  fable  very  much;  she  wished  her  papa 
would  alway  tell  her  a  story,  wlien  he  wanted  to 
teach  her  an>*tliing;  she  would  reraombcr  it  so  much 
better,  l^ixt  he  told  her  that  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  be^t  that  she  should  always  liave  stories;  she 
must  learn  to  attend,  and  remember  what  he  said 
to  her  in  whatever  form  it  was  said.  "  And  now," 
said  he,  '*  what  are  you  going  to  remember  as  the 
reealt  of  this  conversation?" 


THE  BROKEN  SWING. 

"Father,  may  I  go  and  play  to-day  with  the 
swing?"  said  a  little  boy,  just  as  he  was  getting 
ready  to  go  out. 

"No,  my  child,  not  to-day,"  answered  the  figither; 
*•  to-morrow  you  can  go." 

To-taioiTOW ;  it  was  too  long  for  the  impatient 
child. 

A  little  later,  when  the  father  had  gone  out,  the 
child,  standing  at  the  window,  saw  right  before  him 
the  swing  hanging  between  two  trees  at  the  end  of 
tlie  gsinlen. 

"  If  I  swing  a  little,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  no- 
body would  know  ^  it.  I  will  only  have  just  one 
turn." 

So  he  ran  into  the  garden,  and  climbed  into  the 
swing.  Great  was  his  joy  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  could  not  help  crying  between  each  swing:  "I 
wonder  why  father  said  this  morning  that  I  must 
not  swing?" 

All  at  once  the  cord  broke!  llie  child  fell  to  tlie 
ground.  His  mother,  terrified,  ran  out  with  a  ser- 
vant; they  lilted  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the 
house.   The  poor  little  fellow  had  broken  his  arm. 

His  soiTOW  was  very  bitter  when  he  saw  his 
motlier's  grief;  he  luid,  too,  to  bear  a  great  deal  of 
pain  when  the  doctor  set  tlie  arm;  but  what  vexed 
him  most  was  to  see  his  father  come  home  at  night, 
bringing  a  beautiful  rope  quite  new,  intended  to  se- 
cure agjiinst  accident  the  beloved  son  whom  that 
da^V  he  had  been  obliged  to  deprive  of  a  pleasure 
that  had  become  dangerous. 

 --♦^♦^  

A  gentleman  having  a  deaf  servant  was  advised 
by  a  friend  to  discharge  her.  "  No,"  replied  that 
gentleman,  with  much  good  feeling,  "that  poor 
creature  would  never  hear  of  another  situation,'' 
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EDITOR   AXD  PROPRlETt)K. 


TUB  MOB. 

The  mob  is  a  demon — fierce,  migovernable.  It 
will  not  listen  to  reason ;  it  will  not  be  inflaenced 
by  fear,  or  pity,  or  self-preserv'ation.  It  has  no 
sense  of  jnstioe.  Ite  energy  is  exerted  in  frenzied 
fits — its  forbearance  is  apathy  or  ignorance.  It  is  a 
grcNions  error  to  suppose  that  this  cmel,  this  worth- 
less hydra,  has  any  political  feeling.  In  its  trinmph 
i$,  breaks  windows — in  its  anger  it  breaks  heads. 
Gratify  it,  and  it  creates  a  disturbance;  disappoint 
it,  and  it  grows  furious;  attempt  to  appease  it,  and 
it  becomes  outrageous;  meet  it  boldly,  and  it  runs 
away.  It  is  accessible  to  no  feelieg  but  one  of  per- 
sonal suffering;  it  submits  to  no  aigument  but  that 
of  the  strong  hand.  The  point  of  the  bayonet  con- 
vinces; the  edge  of  the  sabre  speaks  keenly ;  the 
noise  of  musketry  is  listened  to  with  respect — ^the 
roar  of  artillery  is  unanswerable.  How  deep,  how 
grievous,  how  burdensome,  is  the  responsibility  that 
lies  on  him  who  would  rouse  thisfur)*  from  its  den  I 
It  is  astonishing,  it  is  too  little  known,  how  much 
individual  character  is  lost  in  the  aggregate  charac- 
ter of  a  multitude.  Men  may  be  rational,  moderate, 
peaceful,  loyal,  and  sober,  as  individuals;  yet  heap 
theui  by  the  thousand,  and,  in  the  very  process  of 
congregation,  loyalty,  quietness,  moderation,  and 
reason  evaporate,  and  a  multitude  of  rational  be- 
ings is  an  unreasoning  and  intemperate  being — a 
wild,  infuriated  monster,  which  may  be  driven,  but 
not  led,  except  to  mischief;  which  has  an  appetite 
for  blood,  and  a  savage  joy  in  destruction,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  destroying. 


THE  STREAM  OF  lilFB. 

life  flows  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river. 
Our  boat  at  first  glides  s^-ifUy  down  the  narrow 
channel,  through  the  playful  mumiurings  of  the  little 
brook,  and  winding  along  its  gi-assy  borders,  the 
trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads,  and 
the  flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves 
to  our  young  hands;  wo  are  in  hope,  and  we  grasp 
eagerly  at  the  beauties  aix)mid  us,  but  the  stream 
hurries  us  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty.  Our 
course  hi  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and 
deeper  flood,  and  amid  objects  more  striking  and 
umgnifieent.  We  are  animated  by  the  moving  pic- 
tures of  enjoyment  and  indu8tr>'  that  are  passing 
before  us ;  we  are  excited  by  short  lived  success,  or 
I  Impressed  and  renderetl  miserable  bj'  some  short 
lived  disiippointment.  But  our  enei^  and  depend- 
once  are  both  in  vain.  ITie  stream  bears  us  on, 
and  our  joys  and  griefe  are  lefl  behind  us;  we  may 
1)0  shipwredced,  but  we  cannot  anchor;  our  voyage 
nrny  be  hasteued,  but  it  cannot  be  delayed;  whether 
ixir.^rU  or  smootli,  the  river  hastens  towards  its 
hunte;  the  roaring  of  the  waves  is  beneath  our 


keel,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes;  theflooda 
are  lifled  up  around  us,  and  we  take  our  last  leave 
of  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  our  future  voy- 
age there  is  no  witness,  but  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal. 

THE  80CIETV  OF  WOMAN. 

No  society  is  more  profitable,  because  none  more 
refilling  and  provocative  of  virtue,  than  that  of  re- 
fined and  sensible  women.  God  enshrined  peculiar 
goodness  in  the  form  of  woman,  that  her  beauty 
might  win,  her  gentle  voice  invite,  and  the  desire 
of  her  favor  persuade  men's  sterner  souls  to  le:ive 
the  paths  of  sinfu^  strife  for  the  ways  of  pleasant  ne;«i 
and  peace.  But  when  woman  falls  from  her  blest 
eminence,  and  sinks  the  guardian  and  the  cherish  er 
of  pure  and  rational  enjoyments  into  the  vain  co- 
quette, and  flattered  idolator  of  idle  feshion,  she  is 
unworthy  of  an  honorable  man's  love,  or  a  sensible 
man's  admiration.   Beauty  is  then  but,  at  best: 

"  A  pretty  plaything. 

Dear  deceit," 
We  honor  the  chivalrous  deference  whicli  U  paid 
in  our  land  to  women.  It  proves  that  our  men 
know  how  to  respect  virtue  and  pm-e  affection,  and 
that  our  women  are  worthy  of  such  respect  Vet 
woman  should  be  something  more  than  mere  wo- 
man to  win  us  to  their  society.  To  be  our  compan- 
ions, they  should  be  fitted  to  be  our  friends;  to  mle 
our  hearts,  they  should  be  deserving  the  approba- 
tion of  our  minds.  JThere  are  many  such  and  that 
there  are  not  more  is  rather  the  fault  of  our  sex 
than  their  own ;  and  despite  all  the  unmanly  scan- 
dals that  have  been  thrown  upon  them  in  proso  or 
verse,  they  would  rather  share  in  the  rational  con- 
versation of  men  of  sense  than  listen  to  the  .'•illy 
compliments  of  fools;  and  a  man  dishonoro  thom, 
as  well  as  disgraces  himself,  when  he  seeks  tlioJr 
circle  for  idle  pastime,  and  not  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  heart 


Loveliness. — It  is  not  your  dress,  ludien,  yi>nr 
expensive  shawl  or  golden  fingers  thjit  attract  the 
attention  of  men  of  sense,  they  look  beyond  these. 
It  is  your  character  tliey  study.  If  you  are  trifling 
and  loose  in  your  conversation,  no  matter  if  you 
are  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  you  have  no  att motions 
for  Uiem.  It  is  the  loveliness  of  your  nature  that 
wins,  and  continues  to  retain  the  affection  of  tiie 
heart  Toung  ladies  sadly  m'lm  it  who  labor  to  hu- 
prove  their  outward  looks,  while  they  bestow  not 
a  thought  on  their  minds.  Fools  may  be  won  by- 
gewgaws  and  &shionable  showy  drcsw*;;  but  the 
wise  and  substantial  are  never  caught  by  yuch  traps. 
Let  modesty  be  yoiu*  dress.  Use  pletisant  and 
agreciible  language,  and  though  you  may  not  be 
courted  by  the  fop,  the  good  and  Uie  truly  great  wiU 
love  to  linger  in  your  steps. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  tzom- 
bone  was  in  use  among  tlie  ancients,  but  the  art  of 
making  them  was  lost  In  excavating  Herculane- 
um,  one  of  them  was  found,  and  sent  to  Geoi^ 
III,  under  whose  direction  the  manufacture  was 
vived. 
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Why  is  a  leaky  barrel  like  a  coward?  Because  it 
muft. 

Why  is  a  imtch  of  com  like  a  dnuce?  Because 
\V»  always  liable  lo  ^ot  its  ears  pulled. 

Why  is  a  man  \vl»c>  'is  iond  of  pork  like  a  bigiiinist? 
Becatsa  ho  goes  in  i'  r  a  ^nure  rib. 

What  letter  is  it  tin  t  is  never  used  moi"e  than 
twice  in  Annerica?    letter  A. 

Which  13  the  best  wa/to  keep  a  woman's  love? 
Never  to  return  it 

When  does  a  woman's  tongue  go  qnickest? 
When  its  on  the  rail. 

When  does  a  man  die  for  his  love?  ¥nien  he 
turns  his  red  whiskers  brown. 

Why  is  a  musical  instmment  like  the  open  sea? 
Becaose  it  h*  ot>en  sounded. 


Why  is  a  tale-bearer  like  a  bricklayer?  Because 
be  raises  storiee. 


What  did  a  blind  wood-$?awyer  take  to  restore  his 
light?   He  took  his  horse,  and  saw. 

Why  is  iron  sometimes  like  a  band  of  robbers? 
Because  it  is  united  to  steel. 


What  is  it  that  belongs  to  yourself,  yet  U  used  by 
everybody  ?    Your  name. 

When  is  a  lady's  cheek  not  a  cheek?  When  it  is 
a  little  pale  (pail.) 

Why  is  a  field  of  grass  like  a  person  older  than 
yoanielf?   Because  it  is  past-your  nge. 

Why  are  indolent  persons'  beds  too  short  for  them? 
Because  they  are  too  long  in  them. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  a  man  to  be  a  mason 
because  he  wears  a  brick  in  his  hat. 


Why  is  your  thumb,  when  putting  on  a  glove, 
Hke  eternity?  Because  it  is  ever  Icut  in  (everlast- 
ing.) 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  donkey  and  a 
goldfinch?  The  one  eats  the  thistle  up,  the  other 
the  thistle  down. 

Why  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood  sometimes 
•Qspended?  Because  it  attempts  to  circulate  m 
oom. » 

Why  is  a  triok  of  legerdemain  like  declining  an 
offer  of  marriage?   Because  it  is  a  sleight-of-hand. 


Why  is  a  besieged  city  often  like  matrimony? 
Because  those  that  are  in  want  to  get  out,  and  those 
that  out  wunt  to  get  in. 

Why  is  the  first  chicken  of  a  brood  like  the  fore- 
mast of  a  ship  ?  Because  it's  a  little  forward  of  the 
main  hatch. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  honey- 
comb and  a  black  eye?  One  is  produced  by  the 
leering  6ee,  and  the  other     a  belaborings 

An  enthusiastic  African  who  had  *'  spent  de  win- 
ter in  Jamaky,"  found  it  an  earthly  Paradise.  He 
said  he  could  he  abed,  and  putting  his  arms  out 
de  windy,  pick  oranges,  pine-applee,  and  Jamaky 
rum  right  off  de  trees." 

This  is  what  the  celebrated  Richardson,  the  civil 
service  reform  secretary  of  the  treasury,  did  when 
he  determined  to  resume  specie  payments  in  silver: 

A  cautious  look  around  lie  siole, 
His  bags  ot  chink  ho  chunk ; 
Many  a  wicked  smile  be  sinole, 
And  m.*iny  a  wink  he  wunk.*' 

A  few  days  since,  a  seedy  person  applied  to  a 
wealthy  citizen  for  help,  and  received  the  small 
sum  of  five  cents.  The  giver  remarked  as  he 
handed  him  the  pittance,  "  Take  it,  yon  are  wel- 
come; our  eaiB  are  always  open  to  the  distressed." 
'•That  may  be,'*  replied  the  recipient,  "but  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  so  small  an  opening  for  such 
large  ears." 

SANDS  OF  GK)U>. 

He  who  agrees  with  himself,  agrees  with  others. 

The  prosperity  of  others  is  the  alarm-bell  of  am- 
bitious people. 

Men  with  few  faults  are  the  least  anxious  to  dis- 
cover those  of  others. 

To  great  evils  we  submit;  we  resent  little  provo- 
cations. 

Never  scoff'  at  religion — it  is  not  only  proof  of  a 
wicked  heart,  but  of  low  breeding. 

The  pitying  tears  and  fond  smiles  of  woman  ui-e 
hke  the  showers  ^d  sunshine  of  spring. 

Too  much  sensibility  creates  unhappiness;  and 
too  much  insensibihty  creates  crime. 

If  3'ou  wish  to  keep  your  enemies  from  knowing 
any  harm  of  you,  don't  let  your  friends  know  any. 

Knowledge  is  proud  tliat  he  has  learned  so  myi  li ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

We  should  foi^et  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  suffering  in  the  world,  were  we  not  occnsionniiy 
reminded  of  it  through  our  own. 

Indolence  leaves  the  soul  imlocked,  and  thievt^s 
and  robbers  go  in  and  spoil  it  of  its  treasures. 

Sound  economy  is  a  sound  understanding  brought 
into  action;  it  is  calculation  realized;  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  proportion  reduced  to  practicTe;  it  is  fore- 
seeing contingencies,  and  providing  against  them; 
it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  being  prepared 
for  them. 
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MA3V»©  -LOVE. 


We  believe  that  the  man  who  stands  beside  our 
lady  tliis  month  has  just  aake<l  a  delicate  questien. 
Periiaps  he  has  referred  to  tlie  life  tlmt  lies  beyond 
the  altar,  and,  looking  away  slie  is  thinking  of  it, 
too.  But  will  she  believe  him?  Can  she  trust 
mto?  The  poet  has  said: 

**  There's  no  trust. 
No  faith,  no  honubly  in  mau.^ 

And  Otway  says:  "When  a  man  talks  of  love, 
with  eaution  hear  him." 

But  man  possesses  a  true  love.  We  believe  this, 
and  who  will  dare  dispute  it  with  us.  He  inherits 
from  God  a  love  that  would  make  the  world  happy, 
a  love,  a  gentleness  which  is  tlie  offspring  of  heaven. 
We  find  it  everywhere.  In  the  rough  cot,  that 
rocks  in  the  Alpine  winds,  on  the  barren  shores  of 
Greenland,  and  in  the  imlace.  Man  turns  from 
love  sometimes,  but  he  who  turns  is  the  baser  man. 
He  turns  from  the  woman  he  has  i)ronii8ed  to  cher- 
ish until  thetingel  came;  then  who 

*'  Spi'iiicr  this. 
And  havinjf  human  feciliiigf*.  (lo»'rt  not  blu^h. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ?" 

Man  is  man  alwa>^,  though  his  love  mny  change. 
The  Quaker  poet  tlius  bejiutifuUy  sings  <>1  l  im: 

Throujfh  all  di.«jruise,  i(»nii,  place,  or  Jiauie 

Bi'ncath  tho  na«nUu>f  r<»bi»  ot  sin. 
Through  poverty  or  {tqiiali'l  t.h:une, 

Thou  look'ut  on  thr  7nnn  within : 
On  man,  as  man,  retaining  yet. 

Howe'er  debawi,  and  soIlM,  and  ilim. 
The  crown  upon  his  forehea<l  f»ft—  • 

The  immortal  gift  of  Gwl  to  him 

Some  affirm  that  man  is  a  misanthrope;  but  the 
true  love  that  he  has  exhibited  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  refute  the  charge.    He  has  shown  himself 
"Though  sullied  nnd  dishonore<l,  still  divmc.*' 


Woman  can  trust  in  him;  he  will  care  for  her; 
he  will  love  her 

»*  Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  f  tars  are  old, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  book  unfold.** 


BOY  IDEAS. 

Little  Charlie  Reid  was  a  very  inquisitive  boy  of 
six  years  of  age,  and  sometimes  astonished  his  pa- 
rents and  friends  by  asking  questions  which  were 
far  easier  asked  than  answered.  He  had  been 
taught  the  child's  pi-ayer — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  etc. 

On  retiring  to  his  crib  one  night,  Charlie  seemed 

to  be  possessed  with  a  new  idea,  before  he  finished 

his  well-known  orison.    He  commenced  as  usual, 

and  repeated  the  first  two  lines  as  he  had  been 

taught  them : 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  give  my  soul  to  God  to  keep ;  " 

then  turning  quickly  to  his  mother,  said — 

"  And  when  I  wake  up,  I  take  it  back  agin,  don't 
I  ma?" 

He  had  been  taught,  of  course,  that  God  made 
everybody  and  everything,  and  that  He  lived  above 
in  Heaven.  When  still  younger  he  saw  his  brother 
flying  a  kite  with  a  long  string,  which  led  Charlie 
to  exclaim — 

"  Did  God  make  oxen?" 

"  Yes,  He  made  everything." 

"  W^ell,  how  did  he  get  them  down  here?" 

This  was  a  poser;  and  Charlie's  question  was 
summaiily  disposed  of  by  sending  him  into  the  kit- 
chen to  have  his  face  washed  in  readiness  for  din- 
ner. 

His  brother,  Ebbie,  once  asked  his  mother  if  any 
one  ever  saw  God.  He  was  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Charlie  who  was  listening,  thought  he  would 
have  his  say,  and  immediately  told  Ebbie  that — 

"  Of  course  anybody  couldn't  see  God,  unle«  they 
staid  after  they  were  made!" 


(Mendicant.) 


I  L  LQ  S  T  B  A  TED    R  E  B  U  S. 


Antwer  to  last  month*s  Rebus — "TJie  horse  thinks 
one  thing,  and  he  that  rides  him  anotlier," 
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CHARADE. 

My  first  was  the  jfod  of  war  and  strife, 

A  cruel  man  was  he ; 
My  second  is  IndiBpcnsable 

For  ships  that  plough  the  sea ; 
And  at  the  map  uist  take  a  glance. 
You'll  see  my  whole  somewhere  in  France. 
Answer  in  our  next. 


Answer  to  last  month's  Ckaradr — Mevd-T-CAN'T  


Vol.  III. 


BOSTON,  Has8M  MARCH,  1874. 


No.  3. 


SISTEB  AGATHA: 

OB, 

DISCARDED   BRIDAL  ROBES. 

BT  CAPT.  CHABI^ES  HOWABD. 


SDO  wonder  what  has  become  of  Sister  Agatha. 
A  twelve-month  has  flown  since  her  last  visit, 
and  again  the  frost  is  nipping  the  flowers.  I 
bare  questioned  more  tluin  one  sister  concerning 
7 


her;  bnt  no  aatisfietctory  reply  has  rewarded  my 
qnestionings. 

"  Well,  what  is  Sister  Agatha  to  yon,  Bemioe.  A 
lady  on  the  eve  of  marriage  should  not  trouble  her- 
self on  the  absence  of  a  black-robed  woman,  me- 
thinks." 

•*  But,  mother,  I  loved  her — love  her  stilL  Poop 
Agatha,  I  wonder  if  you  will  redeem  your  prom- 
ise." 

'*  So  she  promised  to  be  a  spectre  at  cor  window 
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on  the  wedding  night?"  and  the  words  were  clashed 
in  a  sarcastioallj  catting  tone. 

"  Mother,  you  wrong  the  woman  whose  every 
deed  is  charity,  and  whose  thoughts  flow  in  that 
channel  which  bears  us  to  the  portals  of  paradise." 

The  person  addressed — a  fashionably  clad  lady 
of  sLc-and-Torty — rose  to  her  feet,  and  with  a  scorn- 
ful glance  at  her  daughter,  glided  from  the  room. 

"  Mother  always  manifested  a  repugnance  to  Aga- 
tha^" said  the  young  lady,  turning  again  to  the 
gilded  piano,  oyer  whose  glistening  keys  she  swift- 
ly ran  her  tapering  fingeis.  "  But  I  have  been  mis- 
tress of  this  domicile,  for  a  time,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
dethroned." 

A  hand  fell  lieavily  upon  the  ivories,  and  with 
lips  firmly  glued  together,  Bemice  Maxwell  left  the 
instrument 

She  ascended  to  her  boudoir,  and  after  a  brief 
search  in  an  escritoire,  drew  forth  a  note  addressed 
to  her  in  French. 

"  How  mysterious  this  little  missive  is  to  meP' 
she  said,  half  inaudibly,  seating  herself  at  the  win- 
dow, and  parting  the  rich  lace  curtains  to  let  the 
gloaming  in.  "  I  am  going  away,"  she  read, "  when 
I  return,  O,  Bemice  I" 

**  At  what  does  Sister  Agatka  so  mysteriously 
hint?"  asked  the  &ir  girl  of  herself,  with  her  eyes 
still  riveted  upon  the  paper.  "  Her  silence  is  asso- 
ciated with  sadness  to  me.  She  said  that  she  would 
see  me  wedded,  and  when  I  bade  her  farewell,  she 
knew  that  my  hand  was  crowned  with  the  betix>th- 
al  ring.  She  caught  sight  of  it  in  the  moonlight 
while  we  stood  beneath  the  walls  of  Mount  Chatel, 
and,  touching  it,  looked  into  my  f&ce  with  a  smile 
so  spiritual.  But  she  never  asked  me  of  him ;  nev- 
er spoke  of  him  when  she  wished  me  supernal  hap- 
piness and  gave  me  a  blessing." 

After  awhile,  Bemice  Maxwell  put  the  letter 
away,  and  flooded  her  chamber  with  brilliant  gas- 
light. 

In  the  staid  old  city  of  Wheeling,  no  woman  was 
lovelier  than  she  whose  name  we  have  just  writ- 
ten; and  this  is  a  bold  assertion,  for  "  the  city  in 
the  hollow  "  can  boast  of  daughters  whose  charms 
rival  those  of  the  houris  of  the  Georgian  hills. 

Bemice  Maxwell  was  the  acknowledged  belle  of 
the  place,  and  she  wore  her  honors  blushingly. 

Reared  in  a  fiEmiily  wealthy  to  the  marvelous, 
she  was  not  proud,  nor  was  she  of  her  wondrous 
beauty  vain.  But  one  foible  had  taken  possession 
of  her  soul — a  foible  which  she  had  ventured 
through  girlhood  to  the  golden  age  of  womanly 
years. 

She,  like  noted  adornments  of  the  sex,  was  am- 
bitious. 

Noble  lovers  offered  her  the  adoration  of  true 
hearts;  but  gently  she  repulsed  them,  and  looked 
for  the  ideal  moulded  by  her  foible. 

He  came  at  last  to  Wheeling — fresh  from  the 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  handsome  in  form  and  fea- 
tures, noble  in  the  attributes  of  manhood,  and  titled. 

The  last  recommended  him  to  Bemice.  She 
would  be  a  real  duchess.  She  would  not  be  caught 
like  the  pretty  butterflies  of  the  watering  places,  by 
^he  tinsel  of  so  called  titles,  and  discover,  when  too 


late,  that  the  gold  is  mica — that  the  glittering  dia* 
monds  cunningly  wrought  paste  stones. 

Bemice  looked  with  &vor  upon  a  lover  when  the 
De  Chambord  came  to  Wheeling;  but  she  tamed 
away  with  an  apolc^  that  cut  him  to  the  heart, 
and  made  him  hate  the  man  whose  shadow  had  fall- 
en across  his  path. 

"  Sister  Agatha,"  he  said,  crumpling  Bemice's 
letter  of  dismission  in  his  hand,  "  I  know  now  that 
what  you  said  ia  true.  You  sent  me  thither,  and 
bade  me  love  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  city.  I 
have  done  so,  I  love  her  siiU,  you  knew  whom  I 
would  deem  the  most  beautiful,  for  you  told  me 
that  I  would  find  her  proof  against  every  tempta> 
tion  save  one — ambition  I  I  doubted  your  words 
when  I  saw  her;  but  I  know  her  now." 

He  tore  her  missive  to  tatters,  and  flung  them  in- 
to the  grate.  Then  he  seized  a  pen,  and  dashed  off 
the  following: 

Miss  M  ax  well  : — am  going  away.  Bemember 
me  to  Sister  Agatha  when  she  returns. 

Ambition  is  at  a  distance 
A  goodly  prospect  tempting  to  the  view ; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain  top 
Looks  beautiful  because  'tis  nigh  our  heaven. 
But  we  ne^er  think  how  sandy  the  foundation. 
What  storms  will  batter,  and  what  tempests  shake. 


Then  Trailford  Howard  flung  his  name  upon  the 
sheet,  and  placed  it  in  the  letter  box,  just  before 
leaving  the  city,  where  he  had  loved  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  his  youthful  life.  . 

"  So  he  knew  Sister  Agatha,"  miurmured  Bemice, 
when  she  had  mastered  the  contents  of  his  letter, 
**  and  he  would  insult  me  by  saying  that  I  am  am- 
bitious. Bah  I  if  the  world  had  but  inherited  the 
amount  of  that  commodity  I  possess,  there  wonld 
be  no  Zenobias,  Cleopatras,  and  Marys,  on  the 
pages  of  history.  Trailford  Howard,  you  have 
stooped  beneath  the  dignity  of  manhood,  to  make 
an  accusation  as  false  as  the  lips  that  uttered  it." 

She  served  his  letter  precisely  as  he  had  served 
hers — consigned  it,  torn  to  tatters,  to  the  grate. 

Thus  a  year  passed  away,  and  no  word  had  reach- 
ed Bemice  concerning  Sister  Agatha,  or  the  dis- 
carded lover.  Henri  De  Chambord  left  Wheeling 
almost  immediately  after  gaining  her  hand,  and 
promised  to  ret  am  when  he  bad  sought  his  native 
land,  and  prepared  his  castle  for  the  reception  of 
his  American  bride. 

Bemice  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  as  it 
were,  when  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  open- 
ing of  our  story  took  place.  The  arrival  of  her 
titled  lover  was  expected  every  day,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  elite  of  the  Viiginian  city  was 
on  the  ^tii  mve. 

A  great  many  people  said  he  would  not  keep  his 
promise;  that  he  was  merelgr  an  adventurer,  who 
sought  Bemice's  wealth,  not  her  love. 

But  pater  famUiat  had  acquainted  himself  with  the 
duke's  antecedents  during  his  absence,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  investigation.  De  Chambord  was 
a  real  duke,  of  good  lineage,  and  quite  wealthy;  in- 
deed, a  millionaire  twice  over.  Therefore,  when 
he  returned  to  Bemice  ^t^/i^^^^l^/^zught,  when 
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ibe  fogs  covered  the  moontain  tope  and  slept  on 
the  picturesque  Ohio,  h6  received  a  heartier  wel- 
come than  ever,  and  preparations  for  a  grand  wed- 
ding were  at  once  inangorated. 

**A  letter  with  a  foreign  postmark  for  yon, 
daughter,"  said  our  heroine's  father,  qnite  early  on 
the  morning  preceding  her  wedding  eve.  **  I  really 
believe  it  is  from  Cyons,  and  no  doubt  it  is  one  of 
Henri's  letters,  which  tarry  somewhere  on  the  road. 
Therefore,  it  will  prove  interesting.'' 

Her  father  departed  when  he  had  spoken,  and 
Bemice  scanned  the  foreign  envelope  before  ven- 
tnriDg  to  break  the  seal. 

•*  No,  it  is  not  Henri's  chirography,"  she  mur- 
mured. **  I  will  solve  the  mystery  by  breaking  the 
seal." 

She  did  so,  and  when  she  had  mastered  the  lines, 
her  eyes  dilf^ed,  and  her  fiur  hands  clenched  in  an- 

Trailford  Howard,  not  content  with  insulting 
me,"  she  exclaimed,  *'you  would  wound  me  through 
the  man  I  love.  Safe  in  a  foreign  country,  you 
can  strike,  for  malice  can  inflict  wounds,  though 
oceans  roll  between  the  demoness  and  her  victim; 
but  you  shall  not  succeed  in  this  instance.  iBelieve 
joor  lies!  no,  I  will  not.   I  destroy  them  thusi" 

She  held  the  letter  over  the  fire,  till  it  was  a  mass 
of  Uackened  cinders,  and  then  she  smiled  at  her 
triumph. 

The  letter  from  France  was  brief  and  terribly  ao- 

"Bernicb: — Do  not  disbelieve  my  - words  be- 
canse  I  am  nothing  more  to  you.  The  De  Cham- 
bord  is  deceiving  you.  She  who  is  now  his  wife 
encountered  me  last  night.  Do  what  you  like;  but 
700  will  see  his  duchess  before  you  give  him  your 
hand — ^if  you  hesitate." 

The  name  of  her  discarded  lover  was  boldly  sign- 
ed to  the  foreign  letter,  and  Bemice  felt  a  part  of 
the  old  love  return  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  it.  She 
recalled  a  package  of  letters  that  lay  in  her  tecre- 
fotri^letterB  traced  by  the  same  hand,  that  directed 
the  accusing  one  across  the  wave.  Once  or  twice, 
within  the  year,  she  had  tried  to  destroy  them ;  but 
dw  could  not  summon  sufficient  courage  for  the 
perfbrmanoe  of  the  task,  and  so  Hiey  were  q>ared 
the  torture  of  fire. 

But  a  visitor  not  entirely  unhoped  for,  btit  cer- 
tainly unexpected,  was  approaching  the  Maxwell 
home. 


Qotte  eariy  in  the  evening  that  followed  the  re- 
ception of  the  foreign  letter,  the  doors  of  Bemice's 
home  were  flung  wide,  and  carriage  after  carriage, 
deposited  wedding  guests  on  the  polished  stoop. 

The  wedding  was  the  grand  afl^  of  the  season, 
the  city  journals  were  congratulating  their 
leaden  over  the  fkot  that  a  real  duke  from  France, 
^  aoQght  a  duchess  in  their  '*  dun  metropolis." 

At  precisely  six  o'clock,  a  tall  and  graceful  wo- 
man, habited  in  the  sombre  but  beautiful  garb  of  a 
®«ter  of  Mercy,  appeared-on  the  stoop,  and  a  mur- 
Buir  of  astonishment  ran  through  the  house. 


cheeks  of  more  than  one  beauty  suddenly  paled  at 
sight  of  the  sister,  and  when  the  guests  beheld 
Ralph  Maxwell  lead  her  towards  Bemice's  boudoir, 
their  astonishment  increased  tenfold. 

**  It  is  Sister  Agatha,"  he  said  to  a  questioner 
when  he  returned,  slightly  pale,  to  the  parlors. 
**  She  has  formed  quite  an  attachment  for  Bemice, 

which  on  her  part  is  reciprocated.   But  "  he 

checked  himself,  and  turned  away  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence, thus:  "  I  wish  that  woman  had  died  during 
her  absence." 

Bemice  Maxwell  stood  alone  in  her  chamber,  ar> 
rayed  in  bridal  robes,  for  she  had  dismissed  her 
maid  on  an  errand,  when  a  low  rapping  startled 
her. 

Quickly  stepping  to  the  door  she  opened  it,  to 
start  back  with  the  low  cry  of— 
•«  Sister  AgathAI" 

A  smile  stole  over  the  nun's  beautiful  fhoe,  and 
Bemice  put  her  snowy  hands  in  the  jmiImis  ou^ 
stretched  to  receive  them. 

''Ah,  sister,  you  said  you  would  return  I"  she  said, 
wondering  at  the  nun's  silence.  "How  I  have 
waited,  looked,  and  sighed  for  you.  Sister  Agatha, 
the  (roBtB  are  as  white  as  tins  veil,  they  slept  on  the 
mountain  when  you  left,  and  to  night  they  find  me 
very  happy." 

Bemice  paused  very  suddenly,  for  she  e^uight 
Agatha's  eye,  tearfhl  and  pityingly  sad,  and  her  own 
gaze  fell  to  the  floor. 

**  Bemice,  sister,"  and  the  voice  was  the  same 
as  of  yore.  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  but  I  may 
prove  an  unwelcome  guest  to-night.  Ishalldis- 
solve  more  than  one  chateau  en  espagne  ere  the  dew 
melts.  While  /am  the  Duchess  De  Chambord, 
Bemice,  you  can  never  bear  such  title." 

[8BB  SNOBAVINO.] 

Bemice  started  at  the  announcement,  as  if  stung 
by  an  adder. 
"  Sister— Agatha  " 

She  reeled  from  the  sister,  as  she  gasped  her 
pretty  convent  name,  and  sank  in  bridal  robes  upon 
her  couch. 

Then  the  nun  sprang  to  the  bell  rope,  and  jerked 
it  madly. 

There  was  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and  the 
door  was  flung  open. 

De  Chambord  appeared  on  the  threshold,  but 
staggered  back  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  nun, 
who  confix)nted  hun  with  outstretched  finger. 

It  is  I— Heloise,"  she  said.  **  Death -bed  max^ 
riage9  are  binding  I" 

He  was  pushed  aside,  and  found  his  way  belo% 
unquestioned,  for,  in  the  oonfhsion  that  reigned,  no 
one  thought  to  stop  him. 

That  night  Bemice  discarded  her  bridal  robes, 
and  there  was  no  wedding. 

By  and  by  a  letter  written  in  a  convent,  brought 
Trailford  Howard  from  France,  and  when  he  reach- 
ed Wheeling  a  beautiful  lady,  lately  cured  of  ambi- 
tion, met  him  with  a  blush  and  a  smile. 

Sister  Agatha  was  the  duchess  of  Chambord,  for, 
on  what  she  supposed i^ered4!QthJ>ed,  sh^was  mated 
to  the  duke,  who  tamed  out  to  ha  «^«M"^ 
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When  she  bade  Bernioe  farewell  in  the  Frenoh 
letter,  sbe  retained  to  her  native  ooontzy,  and  en- 
oonntered  Howard  in  Lyons.  He  hastened  to  ao- 
qnaint  her  with  Berfiioe's  approaching  naptials,  and 
the  same  vessel  that  carried  the  warning  letter  to 
the  BeUe  of  Wheeling,  bore  Sister  Agatha  on  an  er- 
rand of  mercy. 

The  old  covenant  of  love  was  renewed  between 
the  beauty  and  the  once  discarded,  and  she  is  to  him 
the  truest,  purest  and  fondest  of  wives. 

Sister  Agatha  wears  the  **  beautilnl  black of  her 
order,  and  Henri  De  Chambosd— I  know  not  where 
he  is. 


MILLY'S  OBANQES. 


BT  REV.  HORATIO  ALOER,  JR. 


HE  room  was  a  small  one,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  plainest  description.  Upon  a  bed  in 
the  comer,  with  cheeks  nearly  as  pale  as  the 
pillow  upon  which  her  head  rested,  lay  a  little  girl, 
evidently  quite  iU.  Her  fiuse  was  thin  and  wasted, 
and  told  a  sad  tale  of  illness. 

Seated  at  the  window  was  an  older  sister.  Her 
eyes  were  bent  upon  a  dress  on  which  she  was  woric- 
ing  rapidly. 

A  movement  of  the  little  girl  on  the  bed  attracted 
her  notice.  She  laid  down  her  work  and  approach- 
ed her. 

How  do  you  feel,  Milly  ?»  she  said,  tenderly. 
My  head  aches,  sister  Grace.'' 
**  You  took  no  dinner,  Milly,— couldn't  you  eat 
something?" 

"  If  I  had  an  orange,  I  think  I  could  eat  that." 
"  Well,  Milly,  I  wiU  try  to  get  you  one.  Miss 
Utley's  dress  is  almost  done,  and  c^e  will  pay  me 
some  money.   Have  patience,  and  you  shall  soon 
have  one." 

**  You  are  so  good,  sister  Grace,"  said  the  little 
girl,  taking  her  sister's  hand  and  softly  caresding  it. 

"And  I  have  a  good  little  sister,  too,"  said 
Grace,  smiling  kindly.  And  now  I  must  go  to 
work  again." 

Again  the  needle  was  swifUy  plied.  Half  an  hour 
after  Grace  rose  with  an  air  of  satisifiction,  and  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  prepared  to  cany 
home  the  completed  dress. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  brought  her  to  the  house  of  Miss 
Blanche  Utley,  upon  whose  dress  she  had  been  en- 
gaged. The  dress  had  been  anxiously  awaited,  be- 
ing intended  to  grace  the  wearer  at  a  party  that 
evening.  It  was  tried  on,  and  evidently  afforded 
great  satisfaction. 

"  It  will  do  very  well,"  said  Miss  Utley.  g^raoious- 
ly.  "  I  shall  perhaps  have  some  more  work  for 
you  soon." 

Still  Grace  lingered. 

"  You  need  not  wait  any  longer,"  said  the  young 
,  lady. 

"  I  believe  you  have  not  paid  me,"  said  Grace, 
hesitatingly. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  losing  it,  I  hope,"  said 
Miss  Utley,  with  hauteur.   "I  assure  you  that  I 

^^'"^'Uy  p^y  my  bills." 


I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Grace  with  an  sir  of 
deprecation;  **  but  I  have  a  litUe  sister  sick  at  home, 
and  we  spend  our  money  almost  before  we  f{st  ib 
If  you  could  pay  me  to-night  it  would  be agntt 
convenience  to  me." 

It  will  not  be  convenient  for  me,"  asid  Mis 
Utley,  coldly.   *«  If  you  will  call  the  fint  of  next 
week,  I  will  pay  you  then." 
"  But—" 

Not  a  word  more.  I  can't  be  bothered  sboot 
such  a  small  matter." 

With  a  heart  aching  for  the  disappointment  in 
store  for  Milly,  Grace  slowly  left  the  house  and 
went  out  into  the  street  She  felt  it  hard  indeed 
that  money  which  she  had  fairly  earned  shonld  be 
withheld  from  her,  when  she  had  so  urgent  need 
of  it. 

What  should  she  say  to  MUly?  She  did  not  dare 
venture  upon  the  extravagance  of  a  Bin£^  oruige, 
even,  lest  her  scanty  funds  should  not  hold  out  till 
she  received  a  further  payment 

Meanwhile,  without  her  knowledge,  there  hsl 
been  an  auditor  of  the  conversation  between  Hifl 
Utley  and  herself.  In  the  room  adjoining  was  sett^ 
ed  a  young  gentleman  who  had  of  late  shown  a  de* 
oided  preference  for  the  society  of  Miss  Blaocfae 
Utley,  whose  lively  mannera  and  good  looks  wen 
likely  to  impress  fevorably  those  who  did  not  see 
her  as  she  appeared  at  home.  Ralph  Harding  was 
a  young  lawyer,  whose  handsome  private  fortune 
made  him  quite  independent  of  his  profession.  H« 
wad  considered  in  every  req>ect  an  excellent  match. 
Among  those  who  secretly  hoped  to  make  a  conr 
quest  of  him  was  Miss  Blanche,  whose  anxiety 
about  her  dress  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  an> 
connected  with  the  impression  which  she  hoped  to 
make  upon  him  at  the  approaching  party.  He  bad 
been  shown  in  by  the  servant,  while  she  was  en* 
gaged  with  Grace,  without  her  knowledge,  or  sbi 
would  have  been  far  more  careful  about  what  she 
said. 

The  young  num  listened  with  surprise  and  dia 
gust  to  the  revelation  of  her  heartlessncas  and  wul 
of  feeling.  He  appeared  to  take  a  sudden  resola 
tion,  for  no  sooner  had  Grace  left  the  house  than  1m 
rose  silently,  and  without  being  observed,  left  tb 
house,  without  waiting  to  see  Miss  Utley.  Bj 
some  mistake  the  servant  had  neglected  to  appris 
her  of  the  company  awaiting  her,  so  that  it  was 
long  time  before  she  learned  accidentally  of  tb 
visit 

When  Ralph  Harding  emeiged  into  the  street,  h 
had  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Grace  some  ro(i 
in  advance,  walking  with  a  slow  and  listlesB  steq 
like  one  despondent  What*tiiould  he  do  ? 

Nothing  better  suggested  itself  than  to  follow  h( 
quietly  and  learn  where  she  lived.  Then  he  wou 
be  able  to  relieve  her  needs  without  her  knowing  i 
whom  she  was  indebted. 

Grace  walked  on,  still  with  the  same  ^w  step. 

She  went  into  a  grocery  store  in  the  window  < 
which  were  displayed  some  orangee. 

Ralph  Harding,  taking  care  not  to  attract  her  i 
tention,  by  appearing  tohave  followed  her,  enter 
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*•  What  is  the  pzioe  of  those  oranges?''  asked 
Grace. 
**  Eis^t  oents  apiece." 

Eight  cents  I  She  never  could  afford  to  buy  one 
at  that  price. 

She  1^  the  store  and  went  on  her  way. 

Meanwhile,  Milly  lay  quietly  in  her  bed  waiting 
patiently  for  her  sister's  return.  Having  nothing 
ebe  to  think  of,  she  thought  longingly  of  the  orange 
which  Grace  had  promised  to  bring  her. 

Hark!   Was  not  that  Grace  upon  the  stairs? 

Yes;  the  child's  quick  ear  distinguished  her  well- 
known  step. 

Milly  turned  eagerly  towards  Hie  door  as  her 
aster  entered. 

•*  Have  you  brought  me  the  orange,  Grace?" 

*'Iam  so  sorry,  Milly  dear,  but  Miss  Utley  did 
not  pay  me  as  1  expected." 

<•  I  am  so  disappointed,"  said  Milly  with  a  bitter 
sob. 

Grace's  heart  ached  for  her  little  sister. 

**  1  shall  be  paid  early  next  week,  Milly,  and  Hien 
yon  shall  have  your  orange." 

"  Bat  it  seems  so  long  to  wait." 

**  So  it  does,  Milly, — I  only  wish  I  had  it  now." 

How  much  that  is  sad  poverty  brings  in  its  traini 
Grace  felt  the  full  burden  of  it  now,  when  she  was 
ftnced  to  witness,  without  being  able  to  relieve,  the 
disappointmeui  of  her  sick  sister. 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  could  relish  Milly?" 
the  asked. 

"  No,  sister  Grace,"  said  the  little  girl  in  a  low 
tone. 

Grace  sat  down  to  work  once  more,  for  her  hands 
were  seldom  suffered  to  be  idle.  But  barely  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  passed  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
her  door. 

Grace  rose  with  some  surprise  and  opened  it 
A  boy  stood  before  her  with  a  basket  of  oranges 
in  his  hand. 

"  These  are  for  you,  miss,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
empty  them  out,  and  give  me  back  the  basket?" 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Grace,  sur- 
prised.  "  I  have  not  ordered  any  oranges." 

"  I  was  told  to  bring  tliem  to  you.  You  asked 
ttie  price  of  them  in  our  store  just  now." 

"Are  they  paid  for?"  inquired  Grace,  hesitat- 

**Yes,  ma'am." 

*•  Who  sent  you  with  them?" 

"  I  guess  this  letter  will  tell  you,"  said  the  boy, 
fiunbling  in  his  pocket  for  a  letter  which  he  pre- 
sented in  rather  a  crumpled  condition. 

"  There  aint  any  answer.  If  you'll  just  give  me 
the  basket,  I'll  be  going." 

In  great  bewilderment  Grace  emptied  out  the 
ozangee  upon  the  table,  and  returned  the  basket 

After  the  boy  disappeared  she  opened  the  note. 

Something  slipped  out  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 
She  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  a  ten-dollar 

m. 

The  contents  of  the  note  were  very  brief.  It  ran 
M  follows; 

"I  have  accidentally  learned  that  you  have  a  siok 
iHUc  For  her  sake  accept  this  basket  of  oranges 


and  this  bill,  for  which  I  can  certainly  find  no  bet- 
ter use.  A  Friend." 

"  God  be  thankedl"  thought  Grace,  "  How  much 
good  this  will  do  usl  Milly,"  she  said,  "your  or- 
anges have  come." 

Tlie  little  girl  awoke  from  the  doze  into  which 
she  had  Dedlen,  and  clapped  her  hands  with  delight 
.  "  Oh,  the  beautiful  golden  oranges  I"  she  exclaim- 
ed, clapping  her  tiny  hands.  "  Where  did  they  come 
fix)m?" 

"  I  think  God  sent  them,"  said  Grace,  reverently. 
"  Count  them,  Grace — tell  me  how  many  there 
are." 

"  There  are— let  me  see— eighteen." 

"  Give  me  two  or  three  of  them, — I  want  to  feel 
how  good  they  are.  You  will  eat  one,  Grace, 
too?" 

"  Yes,  Milly.   I  will  eat  one,  too.   But  let  me 
tell  you  something  else.   Do  you  see  this  bill?" 
"  How  much  is  it?   A  dollar?" 
"Itistendollare." 

•*  Ten  doUarai  Where  did  you  get  so  much  mon- 
ey, Grace?" 

"  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  it  is  to  be 
spent  for  you,  Milly." 

There  were  two  happy  hearts  in  the  little  room, 
humble  as  it  was,  that  night  The  donor  would 
have  felt  amply  repaid,  could  he  have  seen  it 

Blanche  Utley  never  could  account  for  Ralph 
Harding's  sudden  coldness  towards  her.  Her  new 
drees  yielded  her  nothing  but  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment She  Uttle  dreamed  that  she  owed  it  all 
to  her  own  inhumanity. 

Three  yeara  have  passed.  Will  it  surprise  the 
reader  very  much  to  hear  that  Grace  has  changed 
her  name,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Ralph  Haixling?  The 
young  lawyer's  choice  excited  great  disapprobation 
in  &shionable  circles;  but  as  he  appeared  quite  in- 
different to  praise  or  blame,  it  was  finally  decided 
to  forget  Mrs.  Harding's  foimer  humble  position, 
and  receive  her  on  terms  of  equality.  As  for  Milly, 
she  is  no  longer  sick,  but  plump  and  rosy-cheeked, 
the  embodiment  of  health.  Miss  Utley  is  still  un- 
married, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  ever  gets  an 
opportunity  to  change  her  condition,  as  her  temper 
does  not  improve  with  time. 


DEW-DROPS. 


BT    ELLA  MOOBI. 


Come,  tell  me  what  these  dew-drops  are, 
So  sparkling,  clear  and  bright — 

Kach  seems  an  emblem  of  a  star. 
Filled  with  its  silver  light 

Come,  tell  me  what  these  dew-drops  ar&— 

Each  holds  in  its  embrace 
A  little  mimic,  twinkling  star. 

Which  heavenward  turns  its  fkce. 

I'll  tell  thee  what  these  dew-drops  are« 
They're  teara  from  angel  eyes; 

They  weeping  look  through  every  star, 
And  dash  them  from  their  eyes. 
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THE  SAILOB  TWINS; 

OR, 

NAJVC3B  OF  NAlTJOUS  HEAJO. 

BT  LIEUT.  CHARLES  P.  MORGAN,  U.  8.  K. 

CHAPTER  L 
^/?\^N  a  somewhat  bold  and  very  rugged  promon- 
jDF  tory  that  juts  out  into  Salem  haibor  about 
half  way  between  that  ancient  seaport  and  its 
more  modem,  but  no  less  famous  neighbor,  Marble- 
head,  there  stood  in  the  summer  of  1776,  an  old 
ricketty,  one  story  buQding,  occupied  by  a  single 
tenant,  who  had  come  there  some  three  years  pre- 
vious from  nobody  knew  where,  and  up  to  the  time 
above  specified  had  there  resided,  single,  solitary, 
and  neariy  but  not  quite  always,  alone  I 

The  tenant  in  question  was  a  female,  apparently 
some  forty-five  years  of  age,  possessing  a  tall  and 
commanding  figure,  a  fine  head  of  coal  black  hair, 
as  yet  unspeoked  by  the  first  apparent  thread  of 
white  or  gray — and  features,  which,  although  now 
furrowed  by  many  lines,  indicating  more  of  the 
ravages  of  sorrow  than  of  time,  gave  forth,  at  every 
lighting  up  of  her  wild  dark  eyes  evidence  most  un- 
mistakable, of  early  beauty,  suffering,  and  love. 

Just  at  nightfall,  on  the  20th  of  July,  76,  the  sin- 
gular personage  above  alluded  to,  left  her  lonely 
residence,  walked  quickly  to  a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
overlooked  the  surrounding  sea,  and  seating  herself 
thereon,  soliloquised  as  follows: 

"What  a  cold,  heartless,  formal  world  this  is. 
But  no,  I  should  not  say  such  wicked  things  of  the 
world,  for  in  itself  it  is  supremely  glorious,  and 
beautiful  in  all  its  varied  times  and  changing  sea- 
sons. And  I  love  it  even  with  my  whole  heart, 
made  desolate  as  that  has  been  by  sorrow,  sin  and 
heavy  suffering.  I  love  the  world.  But  its  people, 
they  are  oold,  heartless,  formal,  each  one  living 
only  for  himself— all  deceiving  and  being  deceived, 
and  why  should  not  I  help  on  the  general  grand  de- 
ception. Ha,  ha,  I  have  heli>ed  it  on,  and  I  will 
help  it  on,  in  my  humble  way  till —  H^irk,  I  hear 
the  grating  of  a  boat^s  keel  u^n  the  bench  below, 
and  that  betokens  company.  I  must  prepare  to  re- 
ceive them.''  So  saying  she  immediately  returned 
to  her  house. 

At  the  same  time,  on  a  little  patch  of  sandy  beach, 
just  beneath  the  ledge  of  rooks  previously  referred 
to,  a  small  boat  landed,  containing  three  men,  two 
of  whom  jumped  instantly  ashore — whilst  the  third, 
a  latge  and  uncommonly  stout  individual,  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  remain  on  board. 

On  observing  this  one  of  those  who  had  previous- 
ly landed  addressing  his  companion  said, 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  greenhorn,  Peleg, 
Capt.  Hale,  that  he  don't  come  ashore." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  captain,  "  he  don't  like 
the  business  we're  goin'  on.  I'll  hail  him  and  see. 
Peleg." 

"  Sir,  to  yew,"  answered  a  voice  with  a  strong 
nasal  twang,  from  the  boat 

**  Come  ashore,  and  go  with  us,  and  have  your  for- 
tune told. 


"Yes  sir,  I'll  come  if  yew  say  so,"  replied  Peleg; 
"  but  I  thought  yew  wanted  me  tew  stay  here  and 
keep  the  taraal  boat  from  runnin  away." 

"  Take  the  anchor  with  you,"  responded  Capt 
Hale,  "jump  ashore,  cast  it  among  the  rocks  and 
grass  here  above  the  beach,  and  I'll  risk  the  boat»» 

As  Peleg  after  two  or  three  awkward  attempts, 
succeeded  in  doing  as  he  had  just  been  told,  he 
said, 

'   "  Here  I  air,  captain,  what  next?" 

"  Qo  witli  Mr.  Prince  and  I,  and  have  your  for^ 
tune  told,  by  Nance  of  Naugus  Head." 

"  Don't  believe  in  it,"  was  Peleg's  brief  reply. 

"  Only  hear  that,"  exclaimed  Prince  with  a  deri- 
sive laugh,  "  there's  a  new  made  privateersman  for 
you.  Just  going  out  on  a  splendid  cruise,  in  one 
of  the  neatest  ships  afloat,  and  don't  want  to  know 
how  much  prize  money  he'll  get,  nor  whether  the 
girl  he  leaves  behind  him  will  prove  true  while 
he  is  gone  or  not.  Well  he  must  be  green  sure 
enough." 

"  I'm  green,  Mr.  Prince,  I  know,"  replied  Peleg, 
"  abeout  some  things  sich  as  ships  and  so  on,  al- 
mighty green,  but  abeout  some  other  things  I'm 
jest  as  dry  as  peowder.  But  as  tew  this  ere  fortnn 
tellin  bizniss,  I've  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
it's  power  devil  work  the  whole  on't." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  interposed  Capt  Hale,  "  but  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof,  Peleg. 
Go  with  us  to  the  old  hag's  house  and  hear  for  your- 
self." 

"  Bein  under  orders,  captain,  I'll  dew  jest  as  yew 
say,"  returned  Peleg,  "  and  dam  the  odds.  All  'tis 
if  Satan  does  appear  tow  me,  bodily,  where  we're 
goin,  as  our  minister  in  Beowley  says  he  did  tew 
Dr.  Fostiss,  I'll  g^rab  him  by  the  horns  and  shake 
the  daylight  out  of  him,  pretty  much,  neow  I  tell 
ye." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Peleg,"  said  Capt  Hale,  "  nei- 
ther Prince  nor  I  believe  in  this  fortune  telling  any 
more  than  yourself;  but  we're  going  to  see  what 
the  old  girl  at  the  top  of  the  hill  has  to  say,  just  for 
the  lark.  So  follow  me  and  we  will  see  a  little  fun 
before  we  meet  the  British  at  all  events." 

So  saying  the  captain  followed  closely  by  his  two 
companions,  scrambled  quickly  to  the  top  of  the 
rocky  ledge  from  whence  their  walk  or  rather  run 
to  Nance's  residence  was  easily  and  soon  accom- 
plished. 

As  the  three  reached  the  outer  door  of  her  rude 
and  lonely  residence,  the  captain  knocked  vigorous- 
ly thereat,  and  upon  receiving  in  answer,  a  sum- 
mons from  a  voice  of  mingled  sweetness  and  cner^ 
gy  to  enter,  he  and  his  companions  passed  into  an 
apartment,  furnished  with  some  half  dozen  chairs 
of  the  rudest  make  and  most  primitive  pattern,  a 
settee  of  the  same  description,  and  a  small  deal  ta- 
ble, near  which  sat  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  who 
was  only  known  in  that  vicinity,  as  Nance  of  Nau- 
gus Head. 

"  Gentlemen  what  is  your  business  here?"  asked 
our  singular  hostess,  without  giving  them  however 
an  invitation  to  be  seated.  » 

"  We  have  heard  madam,"  answered  Capt  Hale, 
a  tall  and  handsome  man,  about  twenty-five  yean 
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rfrge, "  that  yoa  sometimes  deign  to  tell  poor  mor- 
tals their  fature  fortone,  fate  and  destiny/' 

"  Do  yoo  wish  to  hear  yours?"  replied  Nance, 
Tith  a  tone  of  startling  eamestnesB. 

"If  you  please." 

"  And  onleas  I  tell  you  of  the  past,  and  that  truly, 
JOT  will  not  believe  a  word  I  say,"  resumed  the 
kdy. 

As  that  Tery  thought  was  passing  through  the 
optain's  mind  at  that  very  moment,  he  remained 
!  Blent,  while  Nance  continued  thus — 

"  It  is  another's  destiny  of  which  yon  would  much 
!  jather  hear  than  of  your  own." 
I    The  sorceress  paused.    The  captain  made  no 
mswer,  but  his  face  flushed,  then  became  pale,  and 
Hr.  Prince,  speaking  in  an  under  tone  to  Peleg, 
Bki- 

"  That  was  a  random  shot  the  old  witch  fired,  but 
it  hit  the  captain  between  wind  and  water,  any 

"Darned  if  I  seed  her  fire  anything,"  responded 
Pdcg. 

In  the  meantime,  Nance  having  taken  a  small 
coDcaTe  mirror  from  a  drawer  in  the  table  at  which 
ritt  was  seated  looked  into  it  in  silent  eagerness — 
lod  taming  again  to  the  captain  said— 

"You area  twini" 

"To  what?"  inquired  Capt.  Hale,  mechanically. 

"A brother,"  was  the  quick  response. 

"Please  tell  me  something  I  do  not  know." 

"Too  are  about  to  sail  upon  a  perilous  enter- 
prise," responded  Nance,  "  from  which,  however, 
'  JOQ  will  reap  a  rich  and  glorious  harvest." 

"Good  on  your  head  for  that,  old  girl  I"  interpos- 
ed Prince. 

"  Silencer'  commanded  Nance  of  Naugus  Head, 
b  a  tone  of  voice  the  purport  of  which  was  not  to 
k  mt^tplrnn,  Tuming  once  more  to  the  captain 
iesud- 

"The  maiden  you  wot  of  is  in  the  greatest  danger 
fcjm  that  veiy  brother." 

"Where,  how — answer  me  quick  I"  exclaimed 
Hde,  and  he  made  a  step  forward  as  if  to  dutch 
^  soiceitass  by  the  arm. 

Kisng  quickly  from  her  seat  and  confronting 
Hm  with  the  air  of  a  Pythoness,  the  woman  said — 

"Will  you  assault  a  defenceless  female.  Shame 
CO  your 

"Forgive  me  madam,"  the  captain  answered; 
"bat  the  last  words  you  uttered,  surprised  me  into 
Kalden  indiscretion." 

"Ishoold  rayther  calculate  they  had,"  muttered 

Pcitg,  wtto  VOC€, 

"You  are  entirely  forgiven,  sir,"  said  Nance,  ad- 
^f«ai^  Capt,  Ilale.  "  A  few  words  more  and  my 
UnsaA  business  with  you  is  completed.  Allow  me 
^fly  to  recite  a  few  items  of  your  past  history. 

finding  Hale  was  ebout  to  speak,  "  interrupt 
Be  not,  else  from  this  time  forward  I  am  dumb. 
T«i  was  bom  in  merry  England.  You  remember 
seiiher  fether  nor  mother,  but  you  do  remember  a 
tvm  brother — and  also  an  uncle  who  took  care  of 
yw  both,  until  you  were  fifteen  years  of  age.  Your 
^her,  although  differing  almost  entirely  in  dispo- 
■traa,  temperament,  and  general  character,  agreed 


almost  exactly  in  personal  appearance,  and  an  un- 
conquerable predilection  for  going  to  sea.  It  being 
determined  that  your  desires  in  this  respect  should 
be  granted;  yon  were  both  at  the  age  before  men- 
tioned, placed  as  midshipmen  on  board  the  same 
ship  in  the  British  service.  Three  years  afterwards 
during  a  leave  of  absence  spent  on  shore,  you  both 
fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl — an  American,  at 
that  time  on  a  short  visit  to  a  distant  relative  in 
London." 

As  the  old  girl  seems  disposed  to  enter  upon 
private  matters,  captain,"  interposed  Prince,  "  per- 
haps Peleg  and  myself  had  better  retire." 

"  By  no  means,"  returned  Capt  Hale.  Hemain 
as  you  are." 

"  As  the  maiden  in  question,"  proceeded  Nance, 
apparently  unheeding  the  interruption  above  re- 
corded, "  seemed  to  give  you  the  preference  over 
your  more  reserved  and  cunning  brother,  the  Ut- 
ter without  expressing  the  state  of  his  own  affec- 
tions, set  himself  busily  to  work  in  an  underhand 
way  to  destroy  the  efl'ect  of  yours;  first,  by  secretly 
instigating  your  uncle  te  withdraw  his  protection 
from  you,  on  account  of  political  differences — " 

'*  Ah,  I  see  it  all  now,"  interrupted  Hale,  **9M 
plain  as  daylight  I  as  a  Whig,  was  bitteriy  op- 
posed to  the  taxation  of  these  American  Colonies, 
whilst  he  as  a  Tory,  not  only  thought  they  orght  to 
be  taxed,  but  that  they  should  be  made  dependent 
on  the  Crown  in  every  other  possible  way." 

**  In  the  second  place,"  continued  Nance,  paying 
no  more  heed  to  the  captain's  interruption,  than 
she  had  to  Mr.  Prince's;  "  this  saintly  twin  brother 
of  yours,  undertook,  by  insinuations  against  your 
honor  to  poison  the  mind  of  Marion  St.  Clare,  so  as 
to  compel  her  in  self-defence  to  discard  yoa  from 
her  loving  heart  forever^  Before  he  had  time  how- 
ever to  carry  this  brotherly  scheme  into  full  effect 
Marion  left  for  Boston.  Previous  to  this,  you  hav- 
ing been  turned  comparatively  penniless  from  your 
imcle's  house,  went  to  London,  entered  at  once  on 
board  a  Colonial  merchant  ship,  sailed  to  China; 
after  two  years  absence  landed  in  Boston,  accident- 
ally fell  in  with  Marion  St  Clair,  renewed  your  for- 
mer acquaintance;  offered  her  your  love  which  w  as 
accepted,  and  returned;  sailed  again  for  China  and 
returned  in  time  to  take  an  active  i>art  in  tho  cause 
of  liberty  and  light;  and  to  find  your  Marion  had 
gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Theodore  IlsJe,  veri- 
ly your  reward  is  nigh,  even  at  the  door.  I  am 
done." 

"  So  is  the  capun,  I  should  say,  judgin  by  his  aw- 
ful cewrius  look,"  muttered  Peleg. 

"  Ai — al — allow  me,  madam,"  stammered  Hale, 
his  bronzed  but  manly  countenance  befrg  blanched 
to  deathly  paleness;  "  to— to — " 

"Silence I"  exclaimed  Nance,  in  a  tone  that  as 
once  enforced  her  brief  command.  "  I  have  for  the 
present  said  all  I  have  to  say  to  you." 

"  Pray — what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?" 

After  looking  hira  for  a  moment  or  two  full  in 
the  fece,  Nance  taking  from  the  drawer  of  her  table 
a  sealed  note,  and,  holding  it  toward  her  interroga- 
tor, said — 

"  Take  this.   Open  and  read  it  as  soon  as  you 
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reach  your  ship,  and  not  before  upon  joor  peril.'' 
Prinoe  took  the  proffered  note  and  Nanc^  continued 
— yon  have  your  answer.  Disclose  its  contents  to 
the  person  mentioned  within  the  letter.  You  and 
your  captain  may  now  retire." 

"  And  I  tew,"  inquired  Peleg. 

"  No,  I  will  speak  to  you  alone." 

"  Show- w,— dew  tell,  yew  wont  though  will  yo?" 
said  Peleg,  with  an  air  of  mingled  shrewdness  and 
simplicity  most  ludicrous  to  beholi  Darned  if  I 
kneow  Abeout  that  air.  Peleg  Needham  leave  him- 
self alone  with  Satan's  sister?  Not  at  all,  I  thank 
ye  ma'am— oh  no." 

"Oh  well,  if  you  are  afraid." 

<*Me  afraid  I"  responded  Peleg,  assuming  at  once 
the  ii^jured  and  indignant.  **  Not  as  yew  knows  on, 
Mrs.  Satan.  Bring  on  yewer  big  brother;  I'll  stay 
alone  with  both  of  ye,  as  long  as  Capt.  Hale  ^-ill  let 
me,  and  if  yew  don't  behave,  I'll  get  ye  behind  me 
80  quick  it'll  make  yewer  tamal  heads  si^im,  neow 
I  teU  ye." 

"  Don't  hurry,  Peleg,  but  be  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  you  may  stop,"  said  Mr.  Pnnoe. 

"  We  wiil  wait  for  you  at  the  boat,"  interposed 
the  captain,  and  thereupon  he  and  his  companion 
immediately  left  the  house. 

Soon  as  Peleg  thought  they  were  well  out  of  hear- 
ing, he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  turning  to  the 
woman  said — 

"  Darned  if  yew  aint  the  cewtest  critter  ever  I 
heerd  tell  on.  Yew  have  skeered  the  young  capun 
eenamost  tew  deth.  Talked  tew  him  like  a  settled 
minister,  darned  if  yew  dident." 

"  I  did  the  part  I  set  myself  to  do,  how  well,  or  iU, 
remains  yet  to  be  proved,"  returned  the  female. 
You  did  well,  too,  in  getting  them  to  come  here. 
You  must  help  me  still  farther." 

"  Heow?"  interrogated  Peleg. 

**  Your  ship,  the  Reaper,  sails  to-morrow  noon. 
I  must  be  taken  on  board  and  stowed  away  without 
the  captain's  knowledge,  between  this  «nd  daylight, 
by  Tou  and  Mr.  Prince.  He  has  his  instructions, 
uid  will  give  you  yours.  Go." 

"Aint  really  in  aimest  though— air  ye  Mrs. 
Nance?" 

"  I  am,"  responded  Nance  with  startling  energy. 

We  are  playing  a  deep  game  in  fuvor  of  justice, 
truth,  and  right  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  win. 
Go."   Peleg  forthwith  left  the  house. 

CHAPTER  n. 
About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
xootion  from  the  headland,  spoken  in  our  first  chap- 
ter, (which  was  called  Naugus  Head,  in  lienor  of  an 
Indian  Sagamore,  who  once  had  been  its  sole  pro- 
prietor,) a  small,  but  neat  and  trim  looking  ship 
mounting  four  guns  on  a  side,  two  stem-chasers  and 
a  long  tom  on  a  pivot  amid  ships,  lay  quietly  at  an- 
chor on  the  night  chosen  for  the  commencement  of 
our  humble  story.  This  was  the  private  armed  ship 
Reaper,  Theodore  Hale  commander — Abound  on  a 
cruise,  and  destined  to  sail  at  noon  on  the  day  lol- 
lowing. 

It  was  from  this  ressel  that  Capt  Hale  and  his 
two  companions  went  to  visit  Nance  of  Naugus 


Head,  and  to  the  same  neat  and  gallant  ship,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  they  aU  r^ 
turned,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
curious  nocturnal  visit. 

Mr.  John  Prince,  tlie  Reaper's  chief  executive 
officer,  was  ten  years  the  senior  of  Capt  Hale,  and 
although,  homely  in  peraon  and  blunt  in  manner, 
was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  as  honest  and  brave  a 
tar  as  ever  sailed  salt  water. 

Pelog  Needham  on  the  contrary,  was  no  sailor  at 
aU,  but  had  shipped  with  Capt  Hale  only  the  day 
before,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  as  he  expressed  it, 
of  "  thrashin  the  tamal  Britishers  and  getting  prize 
money  enough,  wherewith,  when  he  got  back,  he 
might  get  married  and  buy  a  fiurm." 

Soon  as  our  worthy  trio  of  an  adventurous  pri- 
vateersmen  reached  the  Reaper's  deck,  Capt  Hale 
>vithout  word  or  comment  retired  below — while  Mr. 
Prince,  taking  Peleg  aside  out  of  ear-shot  of  the 
watch  on  deck,  interrogated  him  thus— 

"  What  did  the  old  girl  say  to  you?" 

"  What  did  she  say  to  yew,  if  yew  please  sir?"  re- 
sponded Peleg. 

"  Egad— she  wrote  what  she  had  to  say  to  me," 
responded  Prince;  "  and  I've  just  thought  on't" 

"  Yes,  she  told  me,"  observed  Peleg,  diyly,  "  yew 
had  yewer  orders." 

"  Did  she?"  answered  Mr.  Prince,  as  he  took 
Nance's  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  unceremonious- 
ly hvoke  it  open;  "  then  I'U  lose  no  time  in  seeing 
what  they  are." 

So  saying  he  walked  aft,  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  light  that  happened  to  be  burning  in  the  binna^ 
ble,  read  as  follows — 

"  Although  I  knew  you  disbelieved  my  prophetio 
power,  yet  I  think  you  ai-e  a  true  friend  of  Capt 
Hale's.  If  so,  and  you  are  willing  to  assist  in  help- 
ing him,  in  the  way  I  may  hereafter  dictate — to 
what  should  be  to  any  man  dearer  than  life  itself— 
come  ashore  again  forthwith,  without  the  captain's 
knowledge — ^bring  Peleg  Needham  with  you,  and 
you  will  hear  further  from  NA^'CK." 

Now  as  Mr.  Prince  was  a  troe  friend  to  Capt 
Hale,  and  willing  to  do  anything  laying  in  his  pow- 
er to  advance  the  latter's  interest,  and  besides  had 
a  peculiar  penchant  for  indulging  in  any  little  pri- 
vate  adventure,  which  might  be  supposed  to  result 
in  good — he  at  once  determined  to  obey  Nance's 
singular  request,  and  after  a  short  consultation  with 
our  friend  Peleg,  immediately  proceeded  to  carry 
his  resolve  into  execution. 

So  the  captain's  gig  being  still  alongside  the  ship. 
Prince  and  Peleg  got  stealthily  into  it,  pulled  quick- 
ly to  the  shore,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  returned 
with  their  witch-like  passenger  to  the  vessel,  on  ar- 
riving alongside  of  which,  Peleg  speakin^^  to  tho 
officer  said — 

"  So  fur,  so  good,  Mr.  Prince.  Now  if  we  kin 
only  mannidge  tew  git  this  lovely  female  stowed 
away  somewhere,  so  as  she  wont  be  seen^till  lurter 
the  vessel  goes  tew  sea,  we  shall  be  jest  abeoat  all 
right" 

"  That  can  be  easily  done,  I  think  in  this  way,»» 
answered  Prince.   "  I  will^go  on  decdc  fii^ 
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tiie  anchor  watoh  upon  some  trifling  dnty  forward, 
and  while  they  are  thus  engaged,  you  oan  take  the 
lady  into  the  cabin — ^put  her  into  the  first  state  room 
CO  the  laifooaid  side,  which  is  at  present  nnoooa- 
piad,  then  go  forward  and  turn  in.'' 

"Intew  what?"  inquired  Peleg,  innocentlj. 

"Your berth,  or  bed  rather,"  answered  Prince; 
"  I  forgot  you  was  green.  Take  care  of  the  woman 
as  I  told  you — then  come  to  the  forecastle  and  I 
inH  take  care  of  you." 

A  moment  afterwards  Mr.  Prince,  by  aid  of  the 
gangway  Uidder  sprang  lightly  in  upon  the  Reaper's 
deck,  and  then  Nance  addressing  Peleg  said — 

"  Lead  the  way  and  I  will  follow." 

"So  dew,"  responded  Peleg;  **but  look  eout, 
Kra  Satan,  and  not  slip  off  the  ladder,  if  you  dew, 
yew  may  &I1  intew  the  wet,  get  dreowndid  and 
ipfle  the  whole  conaam." 

Nance  however  did  not  slip,  but  following  closely 
Pele^s  lead,  soon  found  herself  snugly  ensconced 
m  the  state  room  before  mentioned,  where,  after 
dismiwifng  her  attendant  and  secuj;«ly  fiastening  the 
door,  she  retired  immediately  to  rest. 

Peleg,"  said  Mr.  Prince;  as  the  former  reached 
the  main  deck  on  his  way  to  the  forecastle,  '*  did 
yon  see  the  old  girl  safe  to  her  room?" 

"Well,  I  did." 

"  You*ve  seen  her  before  to>night,  I  reckon!" 
"  Hoow  dew  yew  reckon,  by  the  rewl  of  three?" 
asked  Peleg. 

"Thiee  or  six,  I  ibiow  you've  seen  her  before," 
lesponded  Prince. 

**  S'poain  I  hev,  what  of  it?"  answered  Peleg. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Prince;  "  only  as  this 
witeh,  satan,  fortune-teller,  or  whatever  she  may 
torn  out  to  be,  seems  inclined  to  help  our  captain, 
in  some  important  way  and  wants  you  and  I  to  as- 
sist,  I  think  we  can  do  it  better  by  having  a  fair  un- 
dentanding  with  each  other  at  the  onset." 

•*Well  so  dew  I,"  responded  Peleg;  "and,  the 
&ot  is  I  hev  known  this  woman  some  time  afore 
tew  day,  and  no  mistake." 

"  How  did  yon  first  become  acquainted  with  her?" 
eootinued  Mr.  Prince. 

"  If  yew'll  jest  let  me  tell  the  story  my  own  par- 
ticklar  way,"  replied  Peleg,  "  say  so,  and  PU  pitch 
in  like  thunder." 

"  Tell  it  just  as  you  please,  only  let  it  be  diort  and 
iweet" 

"  Well,  yew  see  sir,"  resumed  Peleg;  "  that  when 
I  was  tew  home  I  live  in  old  Reowley,  a  village 
abeout  twelve  miles  from  this  big  town,  tew  the 
north,  and  here  which  is  called  Salem.  Mighty 
oewrius  place  Salem  is  tew,  always  was.  I've 
heem  some  ministers  say,  that  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  anchint  peuritons  of  the  place  got  so 
tarnal  strict,  that  if  a  fellow  looked  at  a  gal  side- 
ways, they'd  fine  him  five  shillins — and  if  he  openly 
winked  at  her,  they'd  put  him^  in  the  stocks  for  a 
fbrtoit.  WeU  neow  yew  see,  as  love  is  an  article 
tiiat  can't  be  penned  up  witheout  plapping  eout 
tomewhere,  it  biled  over  and  busted  eout  then  into 
a  lovely  little  mess  called  witchcraft." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  interrupted  Prince,  "  but  go 
on  with  your  own  partioular  stoiy." 


"  Oh,  yes,  weU,  I  zayther  oaUdlate  I  will,"  re- 
sponded Peleg;  "yew  see,  sir,  I  was  bom  and  grow- 
ed  up,  mighty  man,  didn't  I  grow  though  arter  I 
begun,  in  old  Reowley.  I  don't  know  as  there  waa 
anything  very  dreadful  abeout  me  when  a  boy  only 
a  kind  of  a  sneakin  hankerin  like  arter  the  gals. 
Abeout  a  year  and  a  half  ago  this  ere  hankeiin 
busted  clean,  smack  eout  intew  the  awfulleet,  trew- 
est  kind  of  love  yew  ever  heerd  on.  And  it  lighted 
ontew  the  h{mdsomeet  piece  of  hcMrman  vannity 
that  ever  stepped  zntew  shoes.  Seuzee  Ruggles  ' 
was  her  name,  Reowley  was  her  station,  and  at 
making  punkin  pies,  she  did  beat  all  creation." 

"Oh,  belay  your  nonsense,  and  come  to  the 
point,"  impatfently  interrupted  Mr.  Prince. 

*•  Pint  of  what?"  interrogated  Peleg. 

"  Your  story,  sir." 

"Oh-h,"  drawled  out  Peleg,  "I  thought  yew 
meant  a  pint  of  blackstrap.  Well,  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  is  I  fell  in  love  with  Suezee  Rugglee,  and 
she  purtended  tew  fall  intew  the  same  sweetness 
with  me.  So  I  sot  up  with  her  reglar  sabbaday 
nights,  spent  seventeen  shillins,  cash,  carrying  her 
on  a  slay  ride,  give  her  as  many  as  a  dozen  sheets 
of  lasses  gingerbread  at  several  buskins,  did  other 
things  for  her  tew  newmerous  to  mention,  and 
dam'd  if  she  didn't  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  me  ar- 
ter alll" 

Thinking  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  the 
point  of  Peleg's  story,  was  to  lead  him  on  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  Prince  as  Needham  paused, — 
asked,  "  How?" 

"  Well,  I  wont  tew  set  up  with  her  as  usual  one 
Sunday  night,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  in  the  house, 
says  she  tow  me,  *  Peleg  Needham,  I'll  never  speak 
tew  yew  agin  as  long  as  I  ditiw  the  breth  of  life, 
yew  may  stay  here  or  go  home  jest  as  ye  like,  I'm 
goin  tew  bed, — so  there  neow.'  And  without  an- 
other word  off  she  went,  and  witheout  ditto,  off  I 
went,  feelin  streekid  enough  neow  I  tell  ye.  That 
happened  abeout  three  weeks  ago.  Next  day  off  I 
comes  deown  to  Salem,  heard  abeout  this  ere  Nance, 
that  knows  everything,  went  tew  see  her,  and  the 
first  thing  she  said  was,  *  yew  air  in  trouble  and  in 
love.'  Just  so  says  I,  then  teUs  her  all  abeout  it, 
and  axes  her  what's  to  be  did.  Dew  as  I  tell  ye, 
says  she, '  find  a  ship,  go  fight  the  British,  get  plen- 
ty of  prize  money,  then  come  home,  flourish,  swell, 
and  be  happy.'  Show  me  the  ship  and  I'm  yewer 
man,  says  L  Then  she  told  me  abeout  this  ship, 
who  the  capun  was,  and  all  abeout  him.  I  feound 
him  eout,  joined  the  ship,  here  I  air,  and  that's  the 
short  and  sweet,  the  broad  and  long,  and  big  and 
little  of  the  whole  dam'd  consam." 

"  And  enough  of  it  too,  unless  it  was  better,"  ob- 
served Prince.  "  It  is  time  now  for  both  to  turn  in. 
Come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  where  you  are  to 
sleep." 

With  this  the  worthy  oflScer  led  the  way  into  the 
forecastle,  showed  Peleg  a  comfortable  berth,  then 
retired  to  his  own  state-room,  turned  in,  and  went 
to  sleep. 

Next  day  at  noon,  the  Reaper  got  gaily  under- 
weigh,  and  under  full  canva^^pro^i|^^l|^^  a  fresh 
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and  leading  breeze,  sailed  swiftly  oat  towards  the 


CHAPTER  HL 

Some  four  days  previous  to  that  alluded  to,  in 
our  first  chapter,  the  British  brig  Thrasher,  mount- 
ing fourteen  guns,  sailed  from  Haliikx  for  New 
Yoric  She  was  commanded  by  Milton  Hale,  and 
carried  several  passengers,  among  whom  was  a 
young  lady  of  rare,  and  surpassing  beauty  named 
Marion  St.  Clair. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  colonial  merchant, 
who,  being  located  in  Boston  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Crown,  which  he  naturally  thought  the  strong- 
est, and  in  consequence,  thereof,  was  obliged  when 
the  British  troops  evacuated  the  town,  to  retire 
with  his  family  of  whom  Marion  was,  beside  him- 
self, the  only  living  representative,  to  Halifax. 

Seven  years  previous  to  this,  Marion  St.  Clair 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  brother,  near  Lon- 
don, fii-st  became  acquainted  with  the  twin  brothers, 
Theodore  and  Milton  Hale.  Although  Marion  was 
then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  old  enough  per- 
haps to  love,  she  was  old  enough  to  prefer,  and  it 
was  soon  observed  by  those  most  interested  in  the 
result,  that  she  greatly  preferred  the  open,  frank, 
and  manly  Theodore,  to  his  more  studious,  reserved, 
and  crafty  brother. 

Unfortunately  for  all  parties  it  so  happened  that 
both  our  young  sailors  fell  in  love  at  the  same 
time  with  Marion  St  Clair,  and  each  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way  did  not  remit  to  press  his  claim  at  the 
earliest  convenient  opportunity.  Then  it  was 
that  Marion^s  preferenoe  for  Theodore  was  openly 
avowed. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  will  merely  state 
in  this  connection,  that  the  statement  made  con- 
cerning the  subsequent  career  of  the  above  named 
parties,  by  Nance  of  Naugus  Head  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  stoiy,  however,  obtained  by  her,  was  sub- 
stantially correct- 
Soon  after  the  gun  brig  Thrasher  reached  the 
open  sea,  and  while  she  was  running  gaily  before 
a  fiaur  but  easy  wind,  towards  her  place  of  destina- 
tion, her  commander,  coming  out  of  his  cabin  to 
the  quarter  deck,  was  met  by  a  white-haired,  florid 
looking  old  gentleman,  who  accosted  him  thus — 
"  What  success  with  maid  Marion,  eh  my  boy?" 
"  Nothing  uncle,  that  I  consider  at  all  flattering 
to  my  vaivty  or  love." 

"  Still  clings  to  the  memory  of  your  rebel  broth- 
er, eh?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Pah,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  with  an  in- 
credulous smile,  "  all  that  on  her  part  is  sure  wilful 
pretension,  brought  forwai-d  to  make  your  conquest 
more  diflicult,  and  consequently  more  valuable. 
Did  you  tell  her  Theodore  was  dead?" 

"Aye,"  responded  Milton,  and  ofTered  to  produce 
the  documents  to  prove  my  words,  but  she  merely 
said  *  she  would  not  pat  me  to  that  trouble,*  and 
thus  far  the  matter  rests." 

"  But  the  matter  shall  not  rest  there,"  replied  the 


uncle.  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  your  marrying 
Marion  St  Clair." 

"  I  am  willing  uncle,  most  decidedly." 

*<  So  is  she,  if  she  only  knew  it/'  said  the  old  man 
in  reply,  "  and  it  shall  be  my  immediate  task  to 
make  her  know  it  Zounds,  do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  off  the  stage  of  action,  which  I  naturally  most 
ere  many  years  have  passed,  without  having  the 
darling  wish  of  my  life  fully  gratified.  Not  at  elL 
Besides,  nephew,  only  look  at  the  advantages  of 
the  thing.  Marion  is  her  uncle's  heir.  His  estate 
in  England  adjoins  mine,  and  this  projected  mar- 
riage, will,  if  successfully  consummated  bring  theno 
both  into  one  family.  Now  when  I  promised  yoar 
father— »» 

"  And  mother?"  interposed  the  nephew. 

"  Ah — well — oh — yes,"  stammered  the  old  gent, 
"  bat  the  fact  is  Milt,  I  never  knew  much  about 
your  mother." 

"  How  so,  sir?"  asked  the  nephew,  eagerly. 

"  The  feet  is,  Milton,"  rejoined  the  uncle,  "  that 
your  father  in  his  young  days  was  as  wild  and  rav- 
ing a  blade  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Whilst  mak- 
ing  a  tour  to  Europe  he  came  across  your  mother, 
a  singing  girl,  poor,  but  beantifol,  in  Florence,  and 
was  married  to  her  there  by  an  English  parson, 
who  happened  to  be  making  the  same  tour  in  your 
fether's  delightful  company.  Well,  after  a  while 
your  fether  brought  his  fancy  bride  to  London,  and 
seemed  to  live  happy  enough  with  her  there,  until 
a  year  or  so  after  you  twins  were  bom,  when  some- 
how  or  other  he  got  tired  of  her." 

"  A  feet  but  very  little  to  his  credit  anyway,"  in- 
terposed the  nephew. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  nephew,  and  peihapt 
not,  but  it  was  a  fact,  nevertheless,  and  your  moth- 
er being  a  woman  and  a  wife  very  expeditiously 
found  it  oat,  and  the  devil  was  to  pay  directly. 
Your  mother  being  high  spirited,  quick  tempered, 
and  so  on,  stormed  and  raved  like  a  mad  woman, 
upon  which  your  respected  fether  accused  her  of 
infidelity,  and  so  on,  and  finally  ended  by  turning 
her  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors.  Whether  she 
went  mad,  or  where  she  went  afler  that  I  never 
knew.  She  disappeared  from  London  any  way, 
and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  i:ever 
been  seen  there  since.  About  a  year  afterward 
your  fether  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  sign  that 
fell  upon  his  head  in  the  sti'eet,  and  both  his  nffUirs, 
and  his  twins  were  left  to  my  sole  guidance,  care 
and  control.  Now  as  you  know  just  as  much  about 
your  lady  mother  as  I  do,  come  below  with  me  and 
let's  see  what  efiect  the  combined  eloquence  of  both 
of  us  will  have  updn  the  cold  and  cruel  heart  of 
Marion  St  Clair." 

"  Try  your  luck  alone  first  if  you  please,  uncle," 
answered  MQton  Hale,  "  for  I  have  business  on 
deck  at  present  requiring  my  personal  attention." 

"  All  right  my  boy,  here  goes,"  replied  the  spright- 
ly uncle,  and  so  saying  he  wont  into  the  cabin  forth- 
with. 

Finding  a  very  pale  but  beautiful  young  lady  sit- 
ting there  upon  the  transom,  the  old  gentleman 
seating  himself  familiarly  by  her  side  addressed  her 
thus — 
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"How  is  my  pretty  maid  Marion  this  fin©  after- 
noon, eh?* 

"  Well,  very  well,"  was  Marion's  brief  response. 

"Not  at  all  sea  sick?" 

"  No  sir,"  I  am  too  old  a  saflor  for  that" 

"  Ah,  yee,"  replied  the  old  man  briskly,  "  I  for- 
got, so  yoo  are.  Having  been  once  or  twice  across 
the  Atlantic,  yon  necessarily  must  be.  I  say,  Mar- 
ionr  ' 

*•  I  am  listening,  sir." 
Why  in  the  name  of  all  that's  glorious  can't 
joa  make  up  yoor  mind  to  marry  Milton  Hale?" 

Hie  astonishment  and  distress  expressed  by  Mar- 
ion  on  the  reception  of  this  blunt  and  careless  in- 
terrogatory can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
AfitT  a  moment's  pause,  however,  she  answered 
thus— 

"  My  mind,  sir,  is  too  much  occupied  by  the  mem- 
ory of  his  dear  departed  brother." 

"Dear,  departed  fiddlestick,"  replied  the  uncle. 
"lUiaw,  my  dear,  that's  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 
Here  shadow  without  substance.  Milton  is  full  as 
handsome  as  his  brother,  yon  can't  deny  that  He 
is  ilso  loyal  to  the  Crown." 

"And  Theodore,"  interposed  Marion  quickly, 
"was  loyal  to  his  honest  ^conviction  of  right,  and 
hiB  adopted  conntry." 

"  Oh,  well,"  impatiently  rejoined  the  old  man, 
"let  him  go.  I  hope  he  is  in  Heaven.  Now,  con- 
cerning this  marriage  of  yours  with  Milton.  Tour 
father  insists  apon  it,  I  insist  upon  it — ^Milt  insistB 
upon  it,  and  now  my  dear  maid  Marion,  why  can't 
you  agree  to  it?" 

After  a  few  moments'  painful  and  embarrassed  si- 
lence, Marion  said — " 

"I am  weary  of  this  constant  persecution,  and 
voold  £eun  be  rid  of  it  at  once.  Now  air,  if  you 
Kin  promise  upon  your  honor  as  a  gentleman  that 
the  present  subject  shall  not  be  mentioned  to  me 
fcy  yoonelf  or  nephew  till  we  arrive  at  New  York, 
70a  shall  then  and  there  receive  my  final  answer." 

"And favorable  reply,  eh,  my  dear?" 

"It  may  be,"  an<fwered  Marion  with  a  dreary 
onile. 

"Of  course  it  may,  must,  and  will  be,  and  I  prom- 
ise my  word  and  honor,  that  the  subject  in  ques- 
tioa  shall  not  be  mentioned  to  you,  or  in  your  pres- 
ence, till  we  get  to  New  York.  As  for  Milton,  if 
he  dares  even  to  wink  at  you  during  the  passage, 
^hy,  I'll  pitch  him  overboard  and  marry  you  my- 
self." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  left  the  cabin,  and  then 
Marion  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Father  in  Heaven,  if  it  is  possible,  let  this  cup 
paaa  from  me,  but  nevertheless  may  Thy  will  not 
mine  be  done." 


CHAPTER  rV. 

Soon  as  Capt  Theodore  Hole  had  ascertained  by 
personal  observation  that  his  noble  cratl  the  gal- 
lant Reaper  was  well  clear  of  the  land,  he  turned  to 
the  ofilcer  of  the  deck  and  said — 

"The  wind  seems  to  be  hauling  to  the  north- 


ward, Mr.  Prince,  and  the  ship  must  be  kept  as 
close  to  it  as  ix)ssible.  Our  course  recollect  is  N. 
by  E.,  and  if  there  should  bo  any  material  change 
of  wind  or  weather  during  the  night,  let  me  be  Call- 
ed at  once." 

After  giving  these,  and  some  other  orders  of  mi- 
nor importance,  Capt  Hale  retired  to  his  cabin, 
where,  seating  himself  upon  the  transom,  he  thus 
soliloquised — 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  to  any  living  mortal  is 
delegated  the  power  of  prophecying  truly  as  to  the 
future,  and  yet  I  would  willingly  have  stopped  and 
heard  Nance  of  Naugus  Head  talk  of  my  future  and 
Marion's  till  daylight.  And  why?  Simply  because 
in  speaking  of  my  past  life,  she  told  the  truth.  How 
came  I  to  go  there?  Is  it  possible  that  the  won- 
derful stories  told  of  this  woman's  marvellous  pow- 
ers by  the  honest  countryman  I  shipped  yesterday, 
led  ipe  on?  It  may  be  so,  and  after  all  I  cannot 
deny  that  whilst  in  that  strange  woman's  singular 
presence,  I  felt  as  though  I  were  drawn  towards 
her  by  a  strong  but  invisible  tie." 

•*  And  you  felt  the  truth,"  exclaimed  a  well-known 
voice  that  sent  a  thrill  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure 
to  the  captain's  heart,  "  aye,  the  solemn,  sacred 
truth." 

Heretofore  Hale's  face  had  been  completely  bur- 
ied in  his  outspread  hands,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
tall  imploring  figure,  that  gliding  noiselessly  from  a 
farther  state  room  during  his  soliloquy,  entered  the 
cabin,  and  steadying  itself  by  holding  on  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  table,  stood  directly  in  his  front 

"  Looking  up,  however,  he  saw  it  now,  and  in  a 
voice  husky  with  emotion  said — 

"Woman,  how  in  heaven's  name  came  yon 
here?" 

"  I  managed  to  get  secreted  here,"  replied  the  fe- 
male, "  because  I  knew  that  others  wish  I  could 
not  be  allowed  to  come,  and  because,  knowing  he 
was  going  into  swift  and  certain  danger,  I  yearned 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  my  long  lost  son.  Theo- 
dore Hale,"  she  continued,  with  her  right  hand  laid 
impressively  on  her  wildly  heaving  breast,  •*  behold 
your  motherf" 

Starting_c[uickly  from  his  seat,  Theodore,  clutch- 
ing thw  wuJi^Tlirmly  by  the  shoulder,  said — 

"Impostor,  witch — ^but  ah,  no,"  and  he  sank 
down  again  ui>on  the  transom  as  he  spoke,  "  I  feel 
that  a  near  and  dear  relationship  exists  between  us, 
and  yet  I  would  like  more  evidence  of  the  fact." 

**  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  the  mother,  at  the 
same  time  seating  herself  closely  by  his  side,  "  lis- 
ten while  I  speak." 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  continued  thus — 

"  I  was  bom  in  Florence,  in  the  sweet  and  sun- 
ny land  of  Italy.  My  parents  were  very  poor,  and 
had  I  not  possessed  a  voice  of  more  than  ordinaxy 
musical  capacity,  I  should  probably  never  have 
been  drawn  from  the  dark  obscurity  of  my  e^rly 
home." 

"  I  was  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  however,  be- 
fore a  neighbor  of  ours  connected  with  a  theatrical 
orchestra,  discovered  I  possessed  such  a  voice  and 
helped  me  to  cultivate  it,  so  that  I  might,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  be  able  to  get  a  living  by  using  it  upon 
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the  stage.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  obtained  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Grand  Theatre  to  sing  in  chomsee, 
and  I  continued  it  at  intervals  until  I  was  twenty. 
It  was  then  and  there  your  fiither  first  oast  his 
blighting  eyes  upon  my  fiEice  and  soon  after,  under 
lalse  and  cruel  pretence  of  constant  love,  ofifered  me 
his  hand,  which  I  accepted  and  in  a  fatal  hour  agreed 
to  many  him. 

"  This  agreement  having  been  on  my  part  reli- 
giously fulfilled,  your  fathei'  took  me  home  with 
him  to  England,  where  we  lived  happily  together 
until  you  and  your  twin  brother  had  nestled  in  my 
loving  arms  some  eighteen  months  or  more,  and 
then  a  sudden  change  came  over  him.  At  first  he 
was  cold  and  indifferent,  afterwards,  haughty,  cruel, 
and  abusive." 

"  F&ssionate  and  high  spirited  as  I  naturally  was, 
I  resented  this  most  furiously.  Your  fiither — but  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  sickening  details.  We 
quarrelled  and  I  was  driven  from  my  husband's 
house,  a  raving  maniac.  For  the  next  twelve 
months,  existence  was  to  me  a  perfect  blank.  When 
my  senses  returned  I  found  myself  an  inmate  of  a 
private  mad-house.  After  a  little  time  they  set  me 
free,  llien  on  inquiry  I  found  my  husband  dead, 
and  that  my  children  were  with  his  brother.  Thith> 
er  I  resolved  to  go,  to  claim  and  take  them  to  my- 
self. But  a  short  paroxysm  of  madness  interven- 
ing, I  gave  it  up.  Then,  having  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  I  sold  it  out,  and  after  en- 
gaging an  agent  to  look  after  and  correspond  with 
me  about  my  children,  went  with  the  proceeds  to 
America." 

"  After  a  tedious  passage,  I  arrived  at  Boston  a 
poor,  deceived,  half-crazed  and  broken-hearted  wo- 
man. For  me  society  had  no  charms,  and  I  resolv- 
ed to  ignore  its  claims,  if  possible,  altogether.  Ac- 
cident soon  threw  in  my  way  the  fisherman  who 
owned  the  house  in  which  you  found  me  located. 
Liking  its  lonely  and  secluded  site,  I  purchased  and 
occupied  it  forthwith.  I  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  foimd  that  with- 
out practice  I  had  obtained  the  reputation  in  the 
at^acent  towns  of  being  a  true  prophet  of  the  fu- 
ture. Wishing  something,  wherewith  to  relieve  the 
sad  monotony  of  my  lonely  life,  I  encouraged  the 
idea,  and  from  time  to  time  received  visitors,  who 
of  their  own  accord  gave  me  the  title  I  have  ever 
since  retained — ^viz.,  Nance  of  Naugus  Head. 

**  Hiere  and  thus  have  I  lived,  having  occasional 
paroxysms  of  my  mental  malady,  and  keeping  ad- 
vised of  the  main  events  in  the  lives  of  my  two 
boys  through  my  trusty  agent,  until  the  sight  of 
your  beloved  fiwe,  made  me  resolve  to  throw  olT 
my  painful  mask,  appear  in  my  true  character  as 
Carlotta  Hale,  submit  myself  to  your  mercy,  live 
out  my  few  remaining  days  in  honor,  and  die  in 
I)eace." 

Just  as  Mrs.  Hale  concluded  her  stiunge  narra- 
tion, a  hoarse  voice  shouted  down  the  gangway, 

"  Sail  Ol" 

»« Where  away." 

"  Oir  the  weather  quarter,  sir." 

In  a  moment  Capt.  Hale,  spy-glass  in  hand  was 
on  his  quaiter  deck,  where,  by  the  friendly  light  of 


a  fidl  moon  then  shining  in  he  soon  discovered  the 
strange  sail,  and  turning  to  the  ofiicer  of  the  deck 
addressed  him  thus — 

"  That  fellow  probably  sees  and  wants  to  speak 
tons." 

What  do  you  make  him  out  to  be  sir?"  inquired 
Prince.  ^ 
"  A  full-rigged  brig." 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  an  enemy  at  that,"  replied  Prince, 
as  a  shot  from  the  stranger  struck  the  water  a  little 
way  from  the  Heai)er's  stem. 

"  Back  the  main-topsail,  run  up  tlie  colors,  and 
clear  ship  for  action,"  shouted  Capt  Hale. 

By  the  time  these  orders  were  duly  executed,  the 
stranger,  running  down  across  the  Reaper's  stem, 
hailed  as  toUows— 

"  What  ship  is  that?" 

The  American  private  armed  ship  Reaper.  What 
brig  is  that?" 

"His  Britannic  mi^esty's  gun  brig  Thmsher. 
Haul  down  your  colors  and  surrender  at  once." 

*'  Capt.  llieodore  Hale  did  not  answer  this,  but 
his  two  stem  chasers  did,  in  a  manner  at  once, 
striking,  afiiective,  and  uneqIiivocaL  Then,  as  both 
vessels  came  broadside  to,  a  sharp  action  oommeno- 
ed,  which,  on  account  of  the  superior  working  of 
the  Reaper's  guns,  resulted  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
minutes,  in  the  striking  of  the  Englishman's  colors, 
and  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  vessel. 

Soon  as  this  result  was  fully  realized  by  the 
Reaper's  crew,  they  gave  three  rousing  cheers,  at 
the  dose  of  which  our  friend  Peleg,  as  he  danced 
with  sii^rising  agility  round  the  deck  exclaimed" 

"  Hurrah  for  Congriss.  We've  beat  the  British. 
Hurrah  for  Independence,"  aays  Ruggles,  "  liberty 
and  love.   Zip,  rip,  huzzah!" 


The  first  thing  done  after  the  Thrasher's  captaro 
was  to  send  the  Reaper's  boats  to  take  ofl'  her  offi- 
cers, passengers  and  crew.  Soon  after  the  first 
boat  was  reported  as  having  returned,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  Mr.  Prince  jumped  on  deck,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lady  who,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  cap- 
tain's eager  countenance,  exclaimed — 

"  ITieodore?" 

"  Marion?"  replied  the  captain,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment his  betrothed  bride,  bent  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  wept  for  very  joy. 

Capt.  Milton  Hale,  being  badly  wounded,  was 
carefully  conveyed  from  the  boat  to  the  Reaper's 
cabin,  and  then  a  scene  ensued  between  the  mother 
and  her  sailor  twins,  possible  to  be  imagined,  but 
impossible  to  be  described.  Under  the  circum- 
stances tlien  existing  Capt.  Theodore  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  retum  to  Salem  with  his  prize  forthwith. 
Soon  after  his  safe  retum  to  that  famous  port,  bo 
married  Marion  St.  Clair,  and  was  honored  by  tho 
presence  on  that  memorable  occasion,  of  Peleg 
Needham  and  Mr.  Prince,  the  former  of  whom  af- 
ter going  a  couple  more  trips  with  Capt.  Theodore 
Hale,  realized  prize  money  enough  to  enable  him 
to  buy  a  farm,  get  sphced  to  Susy  Ruggles,  and 
bless  the  fate  that  tempted  him  to  get  his  fortune 
told  by  Nance  of  Naugus  Head, 
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An  Exquisite  Cliromo  for  1874. 

Oar  new  OQ  Chromo,  whieh  we  gire  to  eveiy 
■nbBcriber  to  the  Momthlt  Companion  for  1874, 
iriiflther  in  a  dob  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  more 
pleesiug  or  more  beaatiful  than  this  elegant  pic- 
tare.  It  is  a  scene  of  contentment  at  home.  A 
yoosg  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle gid's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  puaey  sits  near  bj,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  hangs 
a  petcanaxy  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau- 
tifbl  flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  faces 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
kboxs  in  producing  sucli  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  t>ur  own,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
tnd  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  wo  were 
to  pot  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  than  Ave  dol- 
ha.  It  is  of  the  same  large  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  "  Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
hr  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art. 

The  picture  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  very 
dsy  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
HoifTHL,T  CoiCPANIOK— <m/y  Oh9  Dollar  fur  tJu  pear 
1874. 


TRICK  OF  AN  B8QUIi»IAUX  DOG, 
One  day  in  feeding  the  dogs,  I  called  the  M-hole 
of  them  around  me,  and  gave  to  each  in  turn  a  ca- 
pelin  or  small  dried  tiah.  To  do  this  &irly,  I  used 
to  make  all  the  dogs  encircle  me  until  every  one 
bad  received  ten  of  the  capelins  apiece.  Now  Bar- 
bekark,  a  very  young  and  shrewd  dog,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  would  play  a  white  man's  trick. 
So,  every  time  he  received  his  fish,  he  would  back 
iquare  out,  move  a  distance  of  two  or  three  dogs, 
and  force  himself  into  line  again,  thus  receiving 
double  the  share  of  any  other  dog.  But  this  joke 
of  Barbekark's  bespoke  too  much  of  the  game  many 
men  play  upon  their  fellow-beings,  and,  as  I  no- 
ticed it,  determined  to  check  his  doggish  propensi- 
ties; still  the  cunning,  and  the  singular  way  in 
which  he  evidently  watched  me,  induced  a  mo- 
ment's pause  in  my  intentions.  Each  dog  thank- 
folly  took  bis  capelin  as  his  turn  came  around,  but 
Barbekark,  finding  his  share  came  twice  as  often  as 
his  companions*,  appeared  to  shake  his  tail  twice  as 
thankfully  as  the  others. 

A  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  they  caught  mine,  seem- 
ed to  say,  Keep  dark;  these  ignorant  feUows  don't 
know  the  game  I'm  playing.  I  am  confounded 
hangty!"  Seeing  my  face  smiling  at  his  tricks,  he 
now  commenced  making  another  change,  thus  get- 
tmg  three  i>ortions  to  each  of  the  othera  one.  lliis 
was  enou^,  and  it  was  now  time  for  me  to  reverse 
the  order  of  Barbekark's  game,  by  playing  a  trick 
ipon  him.   Accordingly  every  time  I  came  to  him 


he  got  no  fish;  and,  although  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion rapidly  three  times,  yet  he  got  nothing.  Then, 
if  ever  there  was  a  picture  of  disappointed  plans— 
of  envy  at  others'  fortune,  and  sorrow  at  a  sad  mis* 
fortune — ^it  was  to  be  found  on  that  dog's  counten- 
ance  as  he  watched  his  companions  receiving  their 
allowance.  Finding  he  could  not  Succeed  by  any 
change  of  his  position,  he  withdrew  from  the  circle 
to  where  I  was,  and  came  to  me,  crowding  his  way 
between  my  legs,  and  looked  up  in  my  face  as  if  to 
say,  "  I  have  been  a  very  bad  dog.  Forgive  me, 
and  Barbekark  will  cheat  his  brother  dogs  no  more. 
Please,  sir,  give  me  my  share  of  capelins."  I  went 
the  rounds  three  times  more,  and  let  him  have  the 
fish,  as  he  had  been  so  sagacious  and  so  much  likea 
repentant  prodigal  dog. — Captain  HalL 


GUHiTT-BUT  DRUNK. 

Ihe  business  of  the  Court  in  one  of  the  frontier 
territories  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  one  morn- 
ing a  rough  sort  of  a  customer  was  arraigned  on  a 
chaigo  of  stealing.  After  the  clerk  had  read  the 
indictment  to  him,  he  put  the  question — 

"  Guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

"  Guilty,  but  drunk,  your  honor,"  answered  the 
prisoner. 

"  What's  the  plea?"  asked  the  Judge  half  dozmg 
on  the  bench. 

"  He  pleads  guilty,  but  says  he  was  drunk,"  re- 
plied the  clerk. 

"  What's  the  case?" 

"  May  it  p'ease  your  honor,"  said  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  "  the  man  is  regularly  indicted  for  steal- 
ing a  laxge  sum  of  money  fix>m  the  Columbus  Ho- 
tel" 

"He  is,  hey?  and  pleads — " 

"  He  pleads  guilty,  but  drunk." 

Tlie  Judge  was  now  fully  aroused,  "  Guilty,  but 
drunk — this  is  the  most  extraordinary  plea. — 
Young  man,  you  are  certain  you  were  drunk  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  liquor  ?" 
"  At  Sterret's." 

"  Did  you  get  none  anywhere  else  ?" 
"  Not  a  drop,  sir." 

"You  got  drunk  on  his  liquor,  and  afterwards 
stole  the  money?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Prosecutor,"  said  the  Judge,  "  do  me  the 
fiftvor  to  enter  in  that  uum's  case  &  nolle  prosqvi. 
That  liquor  at  Sterrctt's  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
do  anything  dirty;  got  drunk  on  it  myself,  the 
other  day,  and  stole  all  Sterrett's  spoons  t"  Re- 
lease the  prisoner,  Mr.  Sherifi^  Adjourn  the  Court.'* 


Illinois  fSeurmers  want  a  law  reform  which  will  I 
simplify  the  practice  of  courts  and  do  away  with  j 
useless  verbiage,  technicalities,  and  special  plead-  < 
ings;  and  also  to  provide  establishing  courts  of  con-  > 
ciliation,  and  to  require  county  and  circuit  judges 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  term  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  cases  which  may  be  presented  by  the 
agreement  of  both  parties,  to  be  settled  by  the 
judges  upon  theixf^m^^^a^jo^Qg^owed. 


no 
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The  Oirl  who  Wanted  a  Hnsband. 

MR.  WATTS  had  by  industry  and  economy 
accumuhited  a  large  property.  He  was  a 
man  of  rather  supeiior  mind  and  acq-  ire- 
ments,  but  unfortunately  became  addicted  to  habits 
of  intemperance.  Naturally  fond  of  compa:.y,  and 
];>os8essing  superior  conversational  powers,  his 
company  was  much  sought,  and  he  became  eventu- 
ally a  sot.  His  wife  wa^  a  fe  ble  woman,  without 
much  decision  of  character;  but  an  only  child  was 
the  reverse,  illu  tr  ting  one  of  those  singular  Iawb 
of  nature,  that  the  female  oftenest  takes  after  the 
lather  in  character  and  personal  peculiarities,  and 
the  males  alter  the  mother. 

Mary  was  well  aware  of  the  consequences  that 
would  inevitably  fol  ow  her  fiither's  course,  and  had 
used  every  exertion  of  persuasion  and  reason  in  her 
power  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  habits,  but  with- 
out avail:  his  resolutions  and  promises  could  not 
wit.  stand  temptation,  aud  he  pursued  his  own 
downward  couise,  till  t  e  poor  girl  despaired  of 
reform,  and  grievously  realized  what  the  end  must 
result  in. 

John  Dunn  was  a  ^  oung  man  from  the  East, 
possessed  of  a  good  education,  as  all  of  our  New 
England  boys  are,  and  their  indomitable  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  was  working  on  the  fiirm  of 
a  neighbor  by  the  month. 

Mary,  on  going  on  some  errand  to  the  next 
house,  met  him  on  the  road  with  the  usual  salut  .• 
tion : 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dunn.*' 
**Good  morning.  Miss  Watts.    How  is  your 
health?" 

"  WeU,  hank  you;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  J  am 
sick  at  heart. 

"  Pray  what»8  the  trou  le  said  John.  "  What 
can  afi'ect  you,  a  cheerful,  lively  girl,  possessing 
everything  tnat  can  make  you  happy?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  to  make  me  miserable.  I  am 
almost  weary  of  life.  But  it  is  a  subject  I  cannot 
explain  to  you;  and  yei  I  have  sometimes  thought 
I  might." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you.  Miss  Watts,  you 
may  fr.  ely  command." 

"  ITiat  is  promising  more  than  you  would  oe  will- 
ing to  perform.  But  to  break  the  ice  at  once,  do 
you  want  a  wife?" 

"  A  wife?  WeU,  I  don»t  know.  Do  you  want  a 
husband?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  the  worst  way.  I  don't  know  but 
what  you  think  me  bold,  and  deficient  in  that  maid- 
enly modesty  becoming  a  woman;  but  if  you  knew 
my  situation,  and  the  nflliciions  under  which  I 
suHer,  I  think  it  would  be  some  excuse  tor  my 
course." 

*  Have  you  thought  of  the  consequences'  "  said 
Joun.  "  Remember  my  situation.  I  am  poor,  and 
yoa  are  rich.   I  am  a  stranger,  and  " — 

**  Indeed  I  have.  I  am  almost  crazy.  Let  me 
explain.  You  and  eveiy  one  else  know  the  unfor» 
tunute  condition  of  my  father.  His  habits  are  fixed 
bvyon  i  amendment,  and  his  property  is  wasting 


like  the  dew  before  the  sun.  A  set  -of  harpies  are 
drinking  his  very  heart's  blood,  and  rain  aod  mis- 
ery are  staring  us  in  the  face.  We  are  almost 
strangers,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  observed  yoa  close- 
ly. Your  habits,  your  industry,  and  the  care  an  i 
prudence  witii  which  you  h  ve  managed  your  em- 
ployer's business,  have  always  interested  me." 

**  And  yet,  my  dear  young  lady,  what  can  you 
know  in  me  to  warrant  you  in  taking  sach  an  im- 
portant step  ?" 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  character  and  habits,  your  person  and  man- 
ners. I  am  a  woman  and  have  eyes.  We  are 
about  the  same  age ;  so,  if  you  love  me  well  enough 
to  take  me,  there  is' my  hand  I" 

"  And,  my  dear  Mwry,  there's  naine  with  all  my 
heail  in  it.  Now,  when  do  yoa  desire  it  to  be  set- 
tled ?" 

"Now:  this  minute.  Give  me  your  arm,  and  we 
will  go  to  Squire  Benton's  and  have  the  bargain 
finished  at  once.  I  dont  want  to  enter  the  house 
of  distress  again  until  I  have  one  on  whom  I  oaa 
rely  to  control  and  direct  the  alXiedrs  of  my  disoon^ 
soltrte  home,  and  to  support  me  in  my  determinar 
tion  to  tmn  over  a  new  leaf  in  our  domestic  affiiixs." 

But  not  in  this  old  hat  and  in  my  shirt  sleeves^ 
Mary?" 

"  Yes;  and  in  my  old  sun  bonnet  and  diity  apron. 
If  you  are  content,  let  it  be  done  at  once.  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  as  hard  pushed  as 
that  comes  to;  but  I  want  a  master.  I  am  willing 
to  be  mistress.  I  will  then  take  yoa  home,  and  in- 
troduce you  as  ray  own  dear  husband, — aigned 
sealed,  and  delivered." 

"  So  be  it;  and  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  tJf 
ways  admired  you,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you,  for  your  beauty  and  energy,  and  ii^dustriooi, 
amiable  deportment." 

"  Now,  John,  if  that  is  sincere,  this  is  the  happi* 
est  moment  of  my  life,  and  I  trust  our  union  w  U 
be  long  and  happy.  I  am  the  only  one  my  father 
hears  to;  but,  alas  I  bis  resolutions  are  like  ropes 
of  sand.  I  ciui  manage  him  on  all  other  subjects; 
but  you  must  take  charge  of  his  business,  and  have 
sole  control.  ITiere  will  be  no  difliculty,  and  I  am 
confident  of  the  result" 

They  were  married,  and  a  more  happy  matdi 
never  was  consummated.  Everything  prospered: 
house  and  bams  were  repaired,  fences  and  gates 
were  regulated,  and  the  extensive  fields  smiled  and 
flourished  like  an  Eden.  The  unfortunate  father 
in  a  few  years  sank  into  a  drunkard's  grave.  Maiy 
and  John  raised  a  lai^e  family,  and  they  still  live 
respecte'l  and  wealthy, — all  from  an  energetic  girl'* 
resolution,  forethought  and  courage. 


T\^'o  topers,  the  bright  and  shining  lights  of  ft 
coterie  of  bar-room  louugera,  made  a  wager  as  to 
which  could  tell  the  biggest  lie,  the  loser  to  stand 
treat  as  the  penalty.  Toper  No.  1  proceeded  ts 
make  the  astounding  statement  that  **the  other 
night  I  climbed  up  to  the  moon,  and  drove  a  spila 
clear  through  it  I" 

"That's  nothing,''  said  No.  2,  "Iwasontiia 
other  side  and  dinoiifi^ltiii^V^OOgiC 
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THE  BBIDE  OF  MOSCOW. 

BT  FKAKCI8  A.  DUBIYAOB. 

rjfr»  YEAR  or  two  before  Napoleon's  ftantio  and 
jS&  ill-starred  invasion  of  the  Muscovite  empire, 
a  Marie  Latonr,  e  young  and  pretty  French 
milliner  from  the  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris,  had  been 
induced  by  the  representations  of  a  Russian  conn* 
teas,  to  remove  her  household  goods  to  Moscow. 
There  she  opened  her  little  shop,  over  which  she 
lived  and  displayed  her  fashionable  wares  and  her 
aitistio  skill,  and  for  a  while  fiivor  and  patronage 
were  lavished  upon  her,  and  she  seemed  sure  of  ac- 
quiring in  a  short  time  a  little  fortune  wherewith 
to  return  to  the  banks  of  her  own  beloved  Seine, 
and  bcetow  her  hand  on  a  mercer's  clerk  to  whom 
her  heart  was  already  given,  and  firom  whom  pov- 
erty alone  kept  her  aloof. 

Bat  with  the  decay  of  the  short-lived  firiendship 
of  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  sank  the  star  of  our 
little  French  moduTe,  the  fate  of  empires  and  the 
firfe  of  milliners  are  so  interwoven.  What  Russian 
lady  would  patroniee  a  French  artiste,  when  the 
French  emperor  was  threatening  her  country? 
Orders  ceased— -carriages  rolled  by  her  little  shop- 
door,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  an  old  Russian 
woman  named  Feodora,  whom  she  employed  to 
perform  the  menial  duties  of  her  household.  To 
crown  her  misfortunes,  her  fair  patroness,  the  coun- 
tess, removed  to  St.  Peteraburg,  without  giving  her 
a  parting  caii,  or  affording  her  any  aid  to  extricate 
herself  from  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  she 
was  involved.  Such  was  the  gloomy  situation  of 
little  Marie  Latour  in  the  memorable  summer  of 
1812. 

One  night  old  Feodora  informed  Marie  that  Ivan 
Borisloff,  a  young  jeweller  of  Moscow,  whom  she 
had  frequently  met  was  coming  to  see  her,  and  ad- 
ded that  he  had  something  particular  to  communi- 
cate. There  was  so  much  meaning  in  the  old  wo- 
man's manner,  that  Marie's  curiosity  was  keenly 
excited,  and  she  awaited  impatiently  for  the  ap- 
proaching interview. 

In  due  time  Ivan  made  his  appearance,  and  sig- 
nals l>eiDg  exchanged  between  himself  and  the  old 
servant,  the  latter  immediately  left  the  room. 

Ivan  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  perfectly 
aware  of  his  personal  advantages,  and  never  abash- 
ed in  the  presence  of  the  fair.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  without  wasting  time  in 
compliments,  came  directly  to  the  object  of  his  visit 
—an  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand. 

Marie  smiled  mournfully  and  shook  her  head,  as 
she  replied: 

"  You  offer  me  your  hand,  Ivan,  but  you  forget 
Uukt  it  it  not  yours  to  offer." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  the  Russian.  "  I  may  be  dull 
—but  I  do  not  think  I  take  your  meaning.  My 
iiaiid  not  my  own  to  offer!  I  assure  you,  made- 
uioiselle,  though  I  have  had  hints  enough  from  the 
pretty  giris  in  my  quarter,  I  have  never  committed 


myself.  My  heart  and  hand  were  free,  till  jour 
black  eyes  laid  an  ombai^o  on  both."  * 

"  You  forget  your  situation,  Ivan,"  said  Marie, 
mildly. 

"  Not  sol  Am  I  not  coining  roubles?  Is  there 
an  artist  in  the  sacred  city  who  can  turn  out  such 
work  as  I  can?  Where  do  the  nobles  and  boyarda 
of  Moscow  go  for  trinkets,  if  not  to  the  shop  of 
Ivan  BoiisloffI" 

**  You  will  not  understand  me,"  said  the  French- 
woman. "  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  for  a  moment 
forget  that  you  are  a  serf?" 

The  color  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  the  jowag 
jeweller,  as  he  replied  hastily : 

You  know  that  I  am  free  to  all  intents  and  pur> 
poses.  One  half  of  my  earnings  goes,  it  is  true  to 
my  master,  to  pay  him  for  the  liberty  I  enjoy;  but 
the  other  half  is  mine,  and  I  am  rapidly  becoming 
wealthy.   What  more  need  I  desire?" 

'*  Complete  freedom  if  you  are  a  man,'^  said  Ma- 
rie, warmly.  "  Can  yon  foi^t  that  you  are  free 
only  by  permission — ^that  there  lives  a  man  who  has 
a  l^al  right  to  control  your  every  movement — that 
in  a  moment  of  caprice  he  may  recall  the  privi- 
lege, and  condemn  you  to  the  most  menial  occupa- 
tion?" 

"  Count  Smoloff  will  never  do  so." 

"  He  has  the  right  to  do  it  Besides,  he  is  mor- 
taL  If  he  dies  his  heir  may  be  a  brute  who  will 
find  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  you.  If  you  marry, 
let  it  be  a  serf  like  yourself,  but  do  not  imagine  that 
a  free  woman  will  knowingly  embrace  your  &te, 
and  become  herself  a  slave." 

*'  It  is  thus  foreigners  ever  traduce  our  mstmi- 
tions,"  said  tiie  serf.  "  Let  those  complain  whom 
the  chain  frets — it  galls  not  me*  For  this,  taen, 
you  reject  my  suit?" 

**  That  reason  is  alone  sufficient,"  said  the  French- 
woman. "  You  need  not  press  me  further.  ISut 
were  you  free  as  air,  I  could  never  be  yours.  My 
heart  is  far  away  from  here." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Marie  Latour,"  said  the  serf,  pas- 
sionately. "  Wed  me  you  must — ^the  imperious  law 
of  self-preservation  wills  it  Your  means  of  exist- 
ence are  fast  failing  j-^ou.  No  one  employs  you. 
The  deep  hatred  felt  against  the  French  mokes  no 
exception.  Soon  the  popular  feeling  wiU  become 
a  wrathful  torrent  that  no  tide  can  stem.  Already 
it  is  dangerous  for  a  Frenchwoman  to  venture  forth 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Soon  sex  will  be  no  pro- 
tection against  the  fuiy  of  the  multitude.  You  are 
already  regarded  with  an  evil  eye — ^you  will  soon  be 
a  victim.  Even  I,  Marie,  I,  who  love  you  dearly,  I 
can  protect  you  only  as  your  husband.  Be  mine, 
and  you  are  safe.  Reject  my  hand  and  you  are 
lost" 

"  I  do  reject  it,"  said  the  Frenchwoman.  "  I  can- 
not bestow  my  hand  without  my  heart  Let  the 
worst  come,  I  am  ready  to  jneet  it" 

"  Infatuated  girl,"  cried  the  serf.  "  Pause,  ere  it 
be  too  late.   Recall  your  rash  declaration." 

"  It  is  irrevocable." 

"  FaJreweU,  then,"  said  Ivan,  rising;  wrath,  dis- 
appointment and  pity  contending  in  the  expreewon 
of  his  countenance.   "  Heaven  is      witness  t^* 
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I  have  done  my  best  to  save  yon.  My  dream  of 
love  is  over.  From  this  time  I  live  only  for  the 
servioe  of  my  comitry — ^live  only  to  aid  my  country- 
men in  sweeping  the  invaders  from  our  land." 

The  Frenchwoman  smiled  scornfully. 

"  You  win  struggle  in  vain,"  she  said,  "  against 
the  man  of  destiny — ^the  child  of  victory.  Think 
you  the  flight  of  those  victorious  eagles  which  have 
swept  over  more  than  half  of  Europe,  will  be  stayed 
by  the  Niemen  or  the  Berezina?  No;  they  will 
soar  onward  and  onward,  and  stoop  only  to  perch 
on  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin." 

The  Russian  heard  her  unmoved. 

"  Look  fix)m  yon  windown,  Marie,"  said  he.  "  Is 
it  not  a  fair  and  pleasant  sight?  Tlie  sunbeams  are 
bright  and  warm,  reflected  from  those  gilded  roofs, 
and  towers  and  minarets,  and  the  green  trees  wave 
in  the  gentle  air.  Should  the  invaders  enter  Mos- 
cow unchallenged,  would  they  not  deem  it  the 
realm  of  endless  summer?  But  how  is  it  when  the 
fierce  winter  comes  down  like  polar  night,  and 
the  blood  of  native  Russians  almost  freeze  in  their 
veins?  I  wish  them  no  worse  fate  than  to  gain  a 
foothold  here— the  winter  and  the  Cossacks  will 
avenge  us." 

Marie  essayed  to  smile,  but  the  words  of  the  serf 
•struck  a  death-chill  to  her  heart.  She  attempted 
to  reply,  but  the  words  died  upon,  her  hps. 

"  Adieu,"  said  the  serf.  "  If  you  think  better  of 
your  answer  on  reflection,  Feodora  knows  where  to 
find  Ivan  BorislolT." 

*^  He  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  degraded  slave  like 
nimself,"  thought  Marie,  as  she  watched  the  retir- 
ing footsteps  of  the  Russian  serf. 

Tliough  she  had  assumed  a  praud  tone  in  the 
inresenoe  of  the  Russian,  Marie  Latour  was  too  &m- 
luar  with  the  climate  and  the  people  among  whom 
ahe  lived,  to  augur  a  favorable  result  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  French  monarch.  Too  well  she  knew 
the  fierce  fimaticism,  the  blind  patriotism  of  the 
Russian  people,  serfs  and  nobles  both,  and  the  dead- 
ly rigors  of  the  Russian  winter.  How  many  of  the 
half-a-million  men  that  were  now  rolling  on  like  a 
deluge  would  ever  see  their  homes  again?  That 
night  prophetic  visions  of  terror  haunted  her  dreams, 
and  the  next  day,  worn  out  with  excitement,  she 
woke  feeling  quite  unwell.  She  sought  to  rise  Irom 
her  bed,  but  her  limbs  refused  tlieir  office.  She 
summoned  Feodora,  who  made  her  appearance  af- 
ter a  long  delay. 

**  Feodora,"  said  she,  "  I  feel  very  unwell — dizzy 
and  fiunt.   What  would  you  advise  me  to  take?" 

"  Yon  are  weak  and  exhausted,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man. "  Your  appetite  has  been  idling  for  some 
days.  The  veiy  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine." 

I  think  so  too,"  said  Marie.  There  is  a  bottle 
and  glass  on  yonder  cupboard.  Fill  me  a  wine 
glass,  if  yon  please." 

The  old  woman  hastened  to  obey.  Her  back  was 
turned  towards  the  bed,  but  on  the  opposite  wall 
hung  a  mirror  at  an  angle  that  reflected  her  whole 
figure  and  revealed  her  movements  to  the  invalid. 
Struck  by  a  sinister  expression  which  passed  over 
her  countenance,  Marie  determined  to  watch  her 


closely,  and,  to  her  horror,  saw  her  hastily  talce  a 
paper  from  her  bosom,  and  pour  its  contents  hur* 
riedly  into  the  wine-glass.  This  done,  Feodoia 
hastened  to  her  mistress  saying: 

"  Drink  it,  dear  mistress,  it  wiU  make  you  feel 
better." 

« Thank  you,"  said  Marie;  "set  it  down  l^mj 
bedside  and  I'll  sip  it  by  degrees.  I  have  no  fu^ 
ther  occasion  for  you  just  now." 

The  old  woman  glanced  keenly  at  her  as  if  to 
satisfy  herself  that  no  suspicions  were  entertained, 
and  then  hobbled  out  of  the  room.  She  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  the  Frenchwoman  threw  away 
the  contents  of  the  glass. 

**God  help  me  I"  said  she;  "what  is  to  become 
of  me,  when  even  this  woman  whom  I  have  be* 
friended,  seeks  my  life?  O  Crod,  to  die  here  desert* 
ed,  fjir,  far  away  from  friends  and  country.  Poor 
Julio,  am  I  never  to  see  him  more?  Ah,  why  did 
I  ever  leave  my  beautiful  France?" 

Overcome  by  her  emotions,  she  dosed  her  eyes 
at  length,  and  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  Awak- 
ing with  a  start,  she  beheld  Feodora  bending  over 
her,  her  gray  eyes  fixed  vulture-like  upon  her  fiioe^ 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  mistress?"  she 
asked. 

"  Worse — ^much  worse,"  said  the  sufferer. 

"  Then  it  is  time  to  send  for  a  physician,"  an8we^ 
ed  the  old  woman,  with  an  ill-concealed  expreeaioiii 
of  satisfaction.    "  I'll  go  for  him  at  once." 

She  went  but  returned  not  The  weary  day  pass- 
ed by,  night  feU,  and  the  poor  French  girl  sufiered 
alone  and  abandoned.  Yet  her  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  her.  Rising  frv)m  her  bed  with  a 
superhuman  effort,  she  collected  some  articles  of 
food,  some  medicine,  wine  and  water,  and  placed 
them  by  her  bedside,  and  then  tottered  back  to  her 
couch.  Night  and  days  of  delirium  followed,  with 
intervals  of  consciousness,  and  during  all  that  time 
no  one  entered  her  house  or  sought  her  presence. 
At  length,  slowly,  very  slowly,  she  began  to  amend 
— ^bcgan  to  feel  a  craving  for  food.  She  rose,  dress- 
ed herself  and  procured  some  nourishment.  In  a 
day  or  two  she  was  enabled  to  leave  her  chamber^ 
and  then  she  crawled  down  stairs  and  opened  the 
street-door. 

An  old  familiar  beggar  to  whom  she  had  often 
given  alms  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  paused  as 
il'  from  habit,  glancing  strangely  at  her  attenuated 
figure  and  sunken  countenance.  Mechanically  she 
put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  taking  forth  a 
few  kopecks,  offered  them  to  the  mendicant.  But 
he  drew  back  as  if  there  were  infection  in  her 
touch. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  shudder.  "  I 
will  take  nothing  from  you." 

He  glanced  cautiously  around  him,  and  seeing  no 
one  at  hand,  approached  nearer,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone: 

"Back  into  your  house.  It  is  weU  fbr  you  that 
people  think  you  dead  or  absconded.  If  they  knew 
yon  were  alive,  it  would  go  hard  with  you.  Ihs 
life  of  a  child  of  France  is  not  safe  in  Mosoow. 
Have  yon  wherewithal  to  snpport  li£»  'witbia 
doors?" 
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**  Yes,  I  hare  some  prorisiona." 

**  Then  bar  up  joar  doon  and  live.  No  one  can 
€Bter  imleaB  yon  showyoarselt  The  priests  have 
coned  the  hoase,  and  it  as  if  phigue^mitten.  You 
hare  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  tell  70a  this  though 
joa  are  an  enemy  of  my  people.'' 

"Bat  what  is  the  matter?  The  streets  seem  de- 
serted." 

cannot  stop  to  parley  with  yon.  Bat  the 
French  are  marching  on  Moscow.  Our  army  has 
marehec^  oat  to  defend  it.   In,  in  with  yoo 

The  mendicant  disappeared,  and  Marie  closed  her 
doors.  As  she  tottered  back  to  her  room,  she  al- 
most wished  that  her  sickness  had  proved  fSsitaL 
She  bad  bat  a  limited  stock  of  food  in  the  hoose, 
lad  that  exhausted,  if  the  story  of  the  mendicant 
proved  true,  starvation  would  be  her  fate  within, 
vhile  death  mounted  guard  without.  But  she  re- 
aolred  not  to  anticipate  eviL  Providence,  she 
tbooght,  could  hardly  have  saved  her  from  the  fe- 
ver for  a  yet  more  cruel  &te.  Her  appetite  had  re- 
tuned,  the  blood  flowed  temperately  in  her  veins 
—hope,  in  ^ite  of  surrounding  circumstances,  was 
bom  anew  within  her.  In  a  few  days  she  had  re- 
oorered  entirely,  and  now,  with  renewed  strength, 
die  begui  to  place  herself  upon  allowance,  to  hus- 
bnd  her  slender  stock  of  provisions,  and  calmly  to 
twait  the  progress  of  events. 

An  aperture  in  one  of  the  dosed  shutters  of  her 
front  chamber  enabled  her  unobserved  to  watch  the 
oocorrenees  of  the  street  before  her  house.  Some- 
tones  there  was  a  procession  of  priests,  with  cross 
tad  banner,  followed  by  a  dense  multitude.  At 
otheia»  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  march- 
ed by— now  and  then  crowds  of  men  would  gather, 
tad  some  even  of  rank  would  harangue  there  to  in- 
dune  tiieir  zeal  against  the  French. 

So  time  reeled  on,  aiul  Marie's  stock  of  provisions 
became  utterly  exhausted.  One  evening  she  took 
tiie  desperate  resolve  of  venturing  forth  into  the 
itreet,  and  going  to  some  remote  quarter  where  she 
was  onknown,  to  replenish  her  stores. 

At  first,  she  advanced  furtively,  keeping  in  the 
ihadows  of  the  houses,  and  pausing  every  few  min- 
utes to  look  round  her  and  see  if  she  were  not  ob- 
Mnred  and  followed.  She  soon  perceived,  however, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension.  A 
itiange,  sepulchral  stillness  reigned  over  the  vast 
The  shops  were  closed.  No  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimneys.  Ihe  walls  gave  back  the  echo 
of  her  footsteps,  as  in  the  stillness  of  night  when 
the  lightest  sound  is  magnified  and  reverberated. 
Hug  unnatural  solitude  in  the  midst  of  the  works 
of  man  was  so  appalling,  that  she  longed  to  mingle 
in  Uie  tide  of  life,  even  if  danger  were  the  price  of 
inch  companionship.  Her  wish  was  soon  gratified. 
Taming  the  angle  of  a  street,  she  beheld  a  vast  mul- 
titode,  men,  women  and  children,  laden  with  their 
household  goods,  silent  and  sorrow  stricken,  and 
vending  their  way  towards  one  of  the  city  gates — 
an  immense  and  mournful  caravan.  In  the  oppo- 
ate  direction  glided  a  few  spectre-like  figures,  dirty, 
onwashed  and  ferocious  of  aspect,  disappearing 
down  side  streets  like  venomous  reptiles,  sinking 
into  their  holes  to  escape  the  light  of  day.  Min- 


gled with  the  retiring  columns  were  priests  of  the 
Greek  church,  wearing  the  rich  robes  of  their  order. 
Marie  joined  the  columns,  seeing  no  fiuniliar  face. 
She  ventured  to  ask  an  old  man  who  was  tottering 
along  leaning  on  a  staff,  whither  ihey  were  all  go- 
ing. He  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  pointed  in  mote 
grief  to  the  distant  country.  The  whole  scene  was 
so  visionary,  that  Marie  could  hardly  persuade  her- 
self she  was  not  dreaming. 

But  now  a  confused  murmur  rose  behind  her. 
She  turned  and  beheld  a  group  of  angry  men  drag- 
ing  along  a  bearded  Russian  of  the  lower  class,  who 
seemed  to  be  supplicating  for  mercy.  They  swept 
n^idly  along  the  flank  of  the  column,  and  as  they 
came  beside  her,  Marie  shrank  away  as  she  recog- 
nized in  the  most  active  member  of  the  band  her 
rejected  suitor,  Ivfm  Borisloff. 

He  caught  her  eye,  ^rang  to  her,  and  graqped 
her  hand  fiercely. 

**  One  word,"  said  he.  "  I  give  you  a  chance  for 
life.  I  renew  the  offer  that  I  made  you — accept  my 
hand  and  you  are  safe.'' 

I  have  given  you  my  answer,''  said  the  French- 
woman. 

You  must  be  my  bride  or  my  victim,"  said  the 
frenzied  suitor. 

Release  me P' cried  the  girl.  "I— I  fear  and 
hate  you." 

The  features  of  the  jeweller  became  oonvulsed 
with  passion. 

"  Die,  then  I"  he  said:  and  raising  his  voice,  he 
added:  Children  of  the  Czar,  look  on  this  wretch. 
She  too,  is  a  spy,  like  yonder  traitor  I" 

Death  to  the  French  spy!"  shouted  the  angry 
multitude;  and  they  rushed  upon  her  like  fiunished 
wolves. 

*<  No,  no  I"  cried  an  aged  priest,  interfering.  <*  It 
is  written,  ye  shall  do  no  murder.  Bring  her  to 
the  governor.  So  shall  he  do  justice,  and  no  crime 
be  committed." 

And  Marie  was  hurried  forward. 

In  the  centre  of  a  huge  square  in  an  open  space 
kept  by  a  few  heavy  dragoons,  sat  on  a  pawing 
charger,  Rostopchin,  governor  of  Moscow,  before 
whom  Marie  was  oonveyed.  He  had  already  judg- 
ed the  Russian,  whom  Marie  had  just  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  mob. 

"May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  Ivan — 
"  here  is  another  criminal — a  Frenchwoman,  who 
has  been  living  among  us  as  a  spy." 

The  governor  gazed  fiercely  upon  Marie,  but  in 
that  moment  of  extreme  peril,  her  courage  was 
equal  to  the  crisis,  and  she  gazed  upon  her  judge 
with  the  calm  serenity  of  innocence. 

"  How  is  this?"  cried  Rostopchin.  "  Speak,  girl, 
if  you  have  aught  to  say.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
condemn  even  an  enemy  unheard!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Frenchwoman,  in  a  calm 
voice,  "  the  chaige  is  utterly  fidse.  I  have  just 
risen  from  a  sick  bed.  I  know  nothing  of  what  is 
passing  within  or  without  Moscow.  I  am  a  poor 
work-woman,  a  stranger  to  intrigues,  and  abhorring 
treachery  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  You  speak  with  an  air  of  truth,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, as  he  gazed  on  her  fixedly.    "Yet  your 
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French  blood  is  almost  proof  poeitiye  of  perjoiy. 
Stdll,  if  you  were  doably  criminal,  yoor  sex  should 
■aye  yon.  This  wretch,''  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
cowering  Russian — "is  a  proven  traitor,  and  he 
dies  the  death.  For  you,  girl,  go  back  to  your 
home,  and  when  your  oountiymen  enter  the  city, 
tell  them  that  Moscow  held  but  one  traitor,  and  that 
you  saw  him  die.'' 

The  Russian,  thus  cut  off  from  all  hope,  with  a 
howl  of  despair,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and 
clasped  the  stirrup  of  the  gOTemor,  imploring  him 
for  mercy  and  protection.  Rostopchin  struck  his 
hand  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unutterable  loathing,  reined  back  his  horse.  ^ 
It  was  a  signal  for  the  infuriated  spectators  to  rush 
upon  their  yictim.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  a  pack  of  famished  wolves 
rend  and  annihilate  their  prey.  Marie,  clasped  her 
hands  to  her  eyes  and  fled  from  the  dreadful  scene. 
She  hastened  home,  meeting  no  one  on  her  way, 
and  aseending  to  the  roof  of  her  house,  beheld  with 
indescribable  feelings  the  vast  oolunm  that  com- 
prised all  the  inhabitantB  of  Moscow,  issuing  forth 
from  their  beloved  city  and  seeking  the  inhospita- 
ble solitude  beyond.  They  departed,  and  the  si- 
lence of  death  brooded  over  the  late  busy  scene. 

All  that  night  she  passed  in  a  state  of  terrible 
anxiety,  not  venturing  to  leave  her  home,  because 
she  saw  hideous  beings,  late  inmates  of  hospitals 
and  prisons,  prowling  through  the  streets  as  if  in 
quest  of  victims.  Many  of  these  men  tottered  as 
they  walked,  and  their  &ce8  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  of  brutal  intoxication.  Nearly  all  of  them 
carried  torches  of  resinous  wood,  though  for  what 
purpose  she  could  not  conjecture. 

Overcome,  at  last,  by  £Eitigue,  she  fell  asle^  to- 
wards morning,  and  was  awakened  by  the  braying 
of  trumpets,  and  the  roar  of  kettle-drums  in  the 
streets.  Rushing  to  the  window,  she  looked  out 
and  beheld  a  column  of  French  cavalry  moving  past 
the  house.  In  the  fiir  distance  she  heard  the  deep 
booming  of  artilleiy.  They  were  French  troops, 
but  none  of  the  elation  of  victory  shone  in  their 
taces.  They  gazed  about  them  with  an  air  of  blank 
wonder.  Many  had  their  heads  bound  up  and  look- 
ed jaded  and  suffering  with  fiitigue,  and  hardly  able 
to  keep  their  saddles. 

At  last  a  clattering  of  hoo&  annoimced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  group  of  officers.  Foremost  among 
them  rode  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples.  He 
was  as  usual,  splendidly  attired.  A  hussar  jacket, 
rich  with  sables,  flaunted  from  one  shoulder.  His 
uniform  blazed  with  ordei'S  and  embroidery.  His 
long,  dark  locks  floated  on  the  wind.  Ho  bestrode 
a  caracolling  chaiger,  Uack  as  a  starless  night,  and 
impatiently  champing  his  gold  bits.  But  Murat 
was  pole,  and  his  dark  eyes  rolled  uneasily  in  their 
orbits.  He  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with  his  offi- 
oeiB,  and  then  spurred  his  horse  to  the  head  of  the 
column.  After  the  vast  body  of  cavalry  had  long 
I)aseed,  some  regiments  of  light  artillery  thundered 
by  at  a  swinging  trot,  the  oflicers  who  rode  beside 
the  guns  urging  them  forward  by  their  words  and 
gestures. 

Then  came  a  long  interval  of  solitude  and  silence. 


At  the  close  of  day  the  main  body  made  their  ap* 
peaiance— divisions  of  infantxy  marching  slowly 
and  wearily — ^trains  of  heavy  artillery  shakmg  the 
earth  with  their  iron  wheels.  Marie  dared  not  ven- 
ture forth,  for  she  recognized  no  familiar  fieice,  and 
she  feared  to  present  herself  to  the  rude  soldiery— 
French  woman  though  she  was.  Hence  she  stiU 
kept  herself  concealed,  peeping  through  the  window 
shutters  and  trembling  at  every  noise.  At  night, 
bivouac  flres  were  kindled  at  different  points,  and 
the  houses  and  steeples  were  lit  up  with  their  rude 
glare. 

Late  in  the  evening  Marie  was  startled  by  a  heaTy 
knocking  at  the  street  door.  With  some  trepida* 
tion  and  misgivings  she  descended  the  staircase  and 
unbarred  it  with  a  trembling  hand.  In  an  instant 
she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  French  soldier, 
and  ere  she  could  extricate  hexself,  a  dozen  warm 
kisses  were  imprinted  on  her  lips. 

"Marie!"  cxied  a  well-remembered  but  long  on* 
heard  voice — "  Marie  I  my  beuutiful,  my  own,  alive 
and  well.  Heaven  has  been  kinder  than  I  dared 
hope." 

It  was  Julio  Montrose — ^who  had  joined  the  army 
and  won  the  grade  of  captain  by  brilliant  exploits 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  attracted  Ae  no- 
tice even  of  the  emperor,  and  the  crofls  of  tlie  le> 
gion,  bestowed  by  his  own  hands,  now  glittered  on 
his  breast. 

He  came  to  claim  the  hand  of  his  betrothed.  He 
easily  convinced  her  that  it  was  neceesaiy  their 
nuptials  should  be  immediately  celebrated.  It  was 
only  as  her  husband' that  he  could  be  beside  her 
and  protect  her  amidst  the  varying  chances  of  war, 
since  now  her  position  compelled  her  to  live,  with 
the  French  army.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  too 
far-sighted  to  share  the  sanguine  expectation?  of 
many  of  his  comrades,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a 
disastrous  issue  of  the  Russian  campaign.  He  was 
fax  from  prophesying  half  the  evil  that  liappened, 
but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  his  promised  bride 
his  name  and  protection.  That  very  night  a  French 
priest  united  them  before  two  witnesses,  and  they 
retired  to  Marie's  house,  consoled  with  the  idea 
that  henceforth,  in  the  worse  event  that  might  hap- 
hen,  they  should  die  together- 
It  was  past  midnight  when  the  young  soldier  was 
roused  by  an  alarm  in  the  streets.  He  sprang  to 
the  window  and  gazed  forth.  From  several  points 
red  gleams  of^ight  radiating  upward,  were  reflected 
from  the  heavy  folds  of  the  loweiing  skies.  At 
first  he  thought  they  proceeded  from  the  bivouac 
fires,  but  soon,  spiral  flames,  mounting  high  up  in 
the  heavens,  showed  him  that  it  was  a  general  con- 
flagration, kindled  at  numerous  points. 

Marie  sprang  to  his  side  and  gazed  terror-stricken 
on  the  spectacle. 

"The  city  is  on  fire!"  cried  the  soldier.  "By 
what  unfortunate  chance  has  this  occurred?" 

"  By  no  chance,"  replied  his  bride,  upon  whom 
the  truth  now  flashed  at  once.  **  The  city  has  been 
fired  by  the  Russians.  For  this,  then,  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  people.  This  v.  as  the  meaning  of  the 
torches  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  hideous  wretches 
emerging  from  t^ij^j^^^i^^JJ^gJevhousefc" 
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**  A  terrible  rengeanoe,"  cried  the  soldier.  **  But 
thank  Heaven,  we  are  safe  here." 

"  Safe  hereP'  cried  the  shuddering  bride.  "  Do 
you  not  smell  smoke?  And  look  I  see  that  gleam 
of  fire-light  under  the  door,  Julio.  The  house  is  on 
fire." 

She  qnang  to  a  wardrobe  and  seized  a  casket  of 
jewels  and  money. 

"  Take  these,  Julio,''  said  she.  **  It  is  our  all— 
and  fly  while  yet  we  may." 

Ihey  hastily  attired  themselves — Julio  buckled 
on  his  sabre  jmd  threw  a  fur  doak  around  his 
bride. 

•*  Now  then  for  flight,"  he  whispered. 
He  put  his  ami  round  her  waist,  and  flew  to- 
wanls  the  staircase.  But  half  way  down  the  entry, 
a  fierce  and  menacing  form  barred  their  progress. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  countenance  in- 
flamed; in  one  hand  he  held  a  torch,  in  the  other  a 
drawn  sword. 

"Back!  back  I"  he  cried.  "And  be  the  nuptial 
eooeh  your  foneral  pyre.  Joy  to  you,  fiur  bride; 
and  think,  as  you  writhe  in  the  consuming  flames, 
of  Ivan  Boriaslotri" 

"Give  way,  dog  I"  shouted  the  French  soldier — 
elasping  his  biide  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  disengaged  his  sabre  from  the  scabbard. 

"You  pass  only  over  my  dead  body!"  cried  the 
raffian,  throwing  himself  on  guard. 

The  words  were  followed  by  the  dash  of  steel. 
Two  perils  menaced  the  fagitives — the  s^ord  of  the 
aaaasein,  and  the  ravenous  flames  that  had  already 
guned  the  stairoase  and  were  driving  befori  them 
douds  of  saffooating  smoke.  But  Julio's  arix  was 
nerred  to  desperation.  He  beat  down  the  strong 
Uade  of  the  Bussian,  and  with  a  circling  sweep  of 
his  heavy  sabre,  clove  the  miscreant's  sknll.  Spring- 
ing over  his  i^rostrate  body,  he  bore  his  bride  in 
safety  through  the  flames  and  gained  the  street 
All  here  was  in  wild  confusion.  Disdpline  for  a 
time  seemed  set  at  naught.  Soldiers,  separated 
from  their  oflflcers,  rushed  to  and  fro,  jostling  each 
other,  not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  fly — ^the 
fire  had  sprung  up  in  so  many  different  parts  at 
once. 

Ihrou^  the  dense  masses,  trains  of  artillery  were 
driven  at  headlong  speed,  huge  flakes  of  fire  fidling 
on  powder  wagons,  and  threatening  death  to  all 
around  them. 

It  was  then  that  Marie's  famihai  ity  with  the  city, 
did  her  good  service.  She  indicated  the  way  to  her 
hxxaiband,  and  they  fled  with  some  chance  of  escape. 
She  was  leading  the  way  into  a  broad  street,  when 
her  husband  suddenly  caught  her  and  drew  her 
hack  without  a  word  of  explanation.  A  terrific  ex- 
plosion instantly  followed,  shaking  the  solid  earth 
beneath  their  feet  The  quick  eye  of  the  soldier 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  train  powder-wagons, 
to  one  of  which  the  fire  had  communicated.  They 
hurried  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  Asthey 
^rere  speeding  onward,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a 
gnmp  of  officers  on  foot,  who  had  lost  their  way, 
■nd  seemed  overcome  with  fatigue. 

At  one  glance,  Capt.  Montrose  recognized  among 
the  ibremoBt,  the  French  emperor,  him^^^f 


countenance  alone  of  all  that  grocQ),  betrayed  no 
agitation,  though  profound  grief  and  mehuioholj 
were  stamped  on  every  lineament 

"  Is  there  no  egress?"  he  said  to  one  of  his  offi- 
cers. "  Has  my  star  set?  Is  it  written  that  we  am 
to  die  here  in  the  flames?  Can  no  one  guide  us 
through  this  labyrinth  of  fire?" 

"  Sire  I"  ezdaimed  Marie,  her  dark  eye  lighting 
up  with  animation,  "  the  hope  of  Franco  shall  not 
be  lost.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  city.  Fol- 
low me  and  you  are  safe." 

Inspired  by  the  high  hoi>e  of  saving  at  onoe  her 
husband  and  her  sovereign,  she  recovered  all  her 
strength,  and  without  onoe  faltering,  guided  the 
imperial  party  through  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
them.  Often,  indeed,  they  had  to  pass  beneath 
arches  of  flame— often  to  stop  while  secret  mines 
burst  around  them,  scattering  death  on  every  hand. 
At  last  they  passed  out  of  the  circle  of  fire-^ut  of 
the  city  gates,  and  then  gaining  an  eminence,  the 
party  paused  and  turned  to  look  behind*  them. 

Every  moment  the  conflagration  gained  fresh  ir^ 
tensity.  It  extended  itself  with  appalling  celerity. 
It  blazed  so  fiercely  that  the  light  brought  out  in 
sharp  and  rigid  lines  the  profiles  of  the  buildings 
that  stood  between  them  and  the  fire.  The  gilded 
domes  and  spires  of  the  half  oriental  city  glowed 
like  living  coals,  and  the  barbaric  bulk  of  the  Krem- 
lin towered  up  amidst  a  sea  of  fire. 

"  Farewell  to  our  winter  quarters,"  said  the  em* 
peror  as  with  folded  arms  and  mournful  eyes  he 
beheld  the  ravages  of  the  flames.  "Who  could 
have  antidpated  this?  After  a  march  so  toilsome, 
combats  so  heroic,  sacrifices  so  costly.  Ihis,  gen- 
tlemen, is  war." 

^  He  x>au8ed,  and  no  one  ventured  to  interrupt  his 
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pretty  ohfld.  Bnt  can  I  do  nothing  for  yoar  hwh 
\mndr> 

'*  Sire,  release  him  from  his  engagements,''  said 
Harie. 

Napoleon  shook  his  head. 
Yoa  little  know  the  heart  of  a  soldier,  girL 
He  would  deem  it  a  disgrace  to  leaye  his  comrades 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  camjMagn,  like  this.'' 

**0  sire  I"  cried  Marie,  clasping  her  hands,  '*has 
ho  not  dared  and  done  enoogh,  already?  Can  yon 
not  spare  one  man  from  yonr  many  thonsands?  I, 
too,  have  suffered  in  your  cause.  Belease  him,  I 
pray  you." 

**  He  would  .not  accept  his  dischaige,  even  from 
my  hands,"  said  the  emperor. 

But  if  you  were  to  command  it" 

^Ihe  emperor  thought  a  moment,  and  then  beck- 
tmed  Montrose  to  his  side. 

Capt  Montrose,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  **  I 
have  need  of  a  faithful  and  trusty  courier  to  bear 
despatches  to  the  empress,  at  Paris.  Come  to  me 
to-morrow,  and  they  shall  be  ready.  Not  a  word 
c£  this  disaster  on  the  route,  or  at  Paris.  Seek  me 
to-morrow,  and  be  prepared  to  leave  the  army." 

*<But  my  bride,  sire,"  faltered  Montrose. 

«  She  must  go  with  yon.  I  have  too  many  wo- 
men in  the  camp  already.  To-morrow  at  sunrise, 
be  ready  to  depart" 

And  accordingly  the  next  day  the  yonng  soldier 
and  his  bride  turned  their  backs  upon  the  blazing 
city,  escaping  thus  the  perils  of  that  terrible  retreat 
in  which  the  noblest  army  that  ever  fieused  the  foe, 
were  conquered  by  the  rigors  of  a  ruthless  dimate 
and  reduced  by  frost  and  steel,  and  fire,  to  a  hand- 
ftd  of  fugutives — forlorn  but  glorious  wrecks  of  the 
wildest,  grandest  expedition  that  ever  human  geni- 
us planned. 


BOTH  TO  BIiAME. 


BT  T.  8.  ABTHUB. 

•J^fP  oouEse,  both  are  to  blame, 
jr  5  "Of  course.  You  may  set  that  down  as  oei^ 
tain  when  you  see  two  persons  "*fho  have  (or- 
meriy  been  on  good  terms  &11  out  with  each  other. 
For  my  part  I  i^ver  take  sides  in  these  matten.  I 
listen  to  what  both  have  to  say,  and  make  due  al- 
lowance for  the  wish  of  either  peaty  to  make  his  or 
her  own  story  appear  most  favorable." 

Thus  we  heard  two  persons  settling  a  matter  of 
difference  between  a  couple  of  their  friends,  and  it 
Btruck  us  at  the  time  as  not  being  exactly  the  true 
way  in  aU  cases.  In  disputes  and  differences,  there 
are  no  doubt  times  when  both  are  equally  to  blame; 
most  generally,  however,  one  party  is  more  to 
blame  than  the  other.  And  it  not  unf^requently 
happens  that  one  party  to  a  difference  is  not  at  all 
to  blame,  but  merely  stands  on  a  just  and  honora- 
ble defensive.  The  following  stoiy,  which  may  or 
not  bo  from  real  life,  will  illustrate  the  latter  posi- 
tion. 

*'  Did  you  hear  about  Mrs.  Bates  and  Mis.  Tail»- 
ton?"  said  one  friend  to  another. 

"No;  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Hicy  are  up  in  arms  against  each  other." 

"  Indeed;  it's  the  first  I've  heaid  of  it  What  if 
thecauBo?" 

"  I  onn  hardly  tell;  but  I  know  that  they  dont 
spealv.  >fr8.  Tarleton  complains  bitteriy  against 
Mrs.  7  t^-  and  Mrs.  Bates,  they  say,  is  just  as  bit^ 
tor  m  aiiuft  her.  For  my  part,  I've  come  to  tfaa 
concl  i^ion  that  both  are  to  blame." 

"  1  h  ore  is  no  doubt  of  that  I  never  knew  a  Oife 
of  thifi  kind  where  both  were  not  to  blame." 

"  Nor  I." 

"  But  don't  you  know  the  ground  of  the  diflSi^ 

ence?" 

"  They  say  it  is  about  a  head-dress." 
"  I'll  be  bound  dress  has  something  to  do  wilii  it," 
pmnbled  out  Mr.  Brierly,  the  husband  of  one  of 
:he  ladies,  who  sat  reading  the  newspaper  while 
Jiey  were  talking. 

"  My  husband  is  disposed  to  be  a  little  severe  on 
he  ladies  at  times,  but  you  musn't  mind  him.  / 
lever  do,"  remarked  Mrs.  Brieriy,  half  saroastioal- 
y,  although  she  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  smile 
IS  she  spoke.   "  He  thinks  we  are  for  nothing  but 
Iress.   I  tell  him  it  is  very  well  for  him  and  the 
•est  of  the  world  that  we  have  some  little  regard 
bt  least  to  such  matters.   I  am  sure  if  I  didn't  think 
t  good  deal  about  dress,  he  and  the  children  would 
oon  look  like  Bcare-crows." 
Mr.  Brierly  responded  to  this  by  a  •*  Humi^P 
nd  resumed  the  iMrusal  of  his  newspaper. 
"  It  is  said,"  resumed  Mrs'  Brierly,  who  hadbeea 
9kod  to  state  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  differenee 
xiflting  between  the  two  ladies,  "  that  Mrs.  Bates 
)ceived  from  her  sister  in  New  Yoric  a  new  and 
ety  beautiful  head  dress,  which  had  been  obtained 
irough  a  friend  in  Paris.   Mrs.  Tarieton  wanted 
very  badly,  and  begged  Mis.  Bates  for  the  pattern. 
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botaherafosedto  let  her  have  it,  because  a  grand 
ptitf  was  to  be  giyen  by  the  Listons  inafew  weeks, 
•ad  she  wanted  to  show  it  off  there  herselt  Mrs. 
IkdetoD,  boweyer,  was  not  going  to  take  '  no '  for 
in  answer;  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  the  head 
drees  and  most  have  it.  Ton  know  what  a  perse- 
Tering  woman  she  is  when  she  takes  anything  into 
berhead.  Well,  she  called  in  most  every  day  to 
tee  Mrs.  Bates,  and  every  time  she  woold  have 
something  to  say  about  the  head  dress,  and  ask  to 
see  it  In  this  way  she  got  the  pattern  of  it  so  per- 
fectly in  her  mind  that  she  was  able  to  direct  a  mil- 
liner how  to  make  her  one  precisely  like  it.  All 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Bates,  Mrs.  Tarleton  came  to  the 
psity  wearing  this  new  style  of  head  drees,  which 
made  her  so  angry  when  she  discovered  it,  that  she 
insulted  Mrs.  Tarleton  openly,  and  retired  .from  the 
flompany." 
''Is  it  possible  I" 

"That,  I  believe,  is  abont  the  tmth  of  the  whole 
matter.   I  have  sifted  it  pretty  closely.'' 

"  Well,  I  declarel  I  was  at"  the  party  bat  I  saw 
nothing  of  this.  I  remember  Mrs.  Tarleton's  head 
dreas,  however,  very  well.  It  certainly  was  very 
.beantifol,  and  has  become  quite  fashionable  since.'? 

"  Yes,  and  is  called  by  some  the  Tarleton  head 
dress,  from  the  first  wearer  of  it." 

"This  no  doubt  galls  Mrs.  Bates  severely,  lliey 
say  she  is  a  vain  woman." 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  dronmstanoe 
has  widened  the  breach." 

"  I  must  say,"  remarked  the  other  lady,  that  Mrs. 
Ikrleton  did  not  act  well." 

"2^o,  she  certainly  did  not.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  Mrs.  Bates  was  served  perfectly  right  for 
her  selfisi  vanity.  It  wouldn't  have  hurt  her  at 
all  if  thfere  had  been  two  or  three  head  dresses  there 
of  exactly  the  pattern  of  hers.  But  extreme  vanity 
■Iways  gets  mortified,  and  in  this  case  I  think  jast- 
lyso." 

"Besides,  it  was  very  unladylike  to  insult  Mrs. 
Ikileton  in  public. 

"Tes,  or  anywhere  else.  She  should  have  taken 
10  notice  of  it  whatever.  A  true  lady,  under  cir- 
eomstances  of  this  kind,  seems  perfectly  unaware 
«f  what  has  occurred.  She  shuns,  with  the  utmost 
arefiilness,  any  appearance  of  an  afnx>nt  at  so  triv- 
ial a  matter,  even  if  she  feels  it" 

Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ladies 
in  regard  to  the  misunderstanding  as  some  others 
called  it,  that  existed  between  Mrs.  Bates  and  Mrs. 
"fitfleton.  Both  were  considered  to  blame,  and 
nearly  equally  so;  but  whether  the  parties  really 
misonderstood  their  own  or  each  other's  true  xxm- 
tioD  will  be  seen  when  the  trath  appears. 

Mrs.  Bates  did  receive,  as  has  been  stated,  a  beau- 
tifiil  head  dress  from  a  sister  in  New  York,  who 
had  obtained  it  horn  a  friend  in  Paris.  The  style 
was  quite  attractive,  though  neither  unbecoming 
Bor  showy.  Mrs.  Bates  had  her  own  share  of  van- 
ity, and  wished  to  appear  at  a  lai^e  party  soon  to 
take  place,  in  this  head  dress,  where  she  knew  it 
>ual  attract  attention.  Although  a  little  vain,  a 
hak  that  we  can  easily  excuse  in  a  handsome  wo- 
■■B,  Mn.  Bates  had  a  high  sense  of  justioe  and 


right,  and  possessed  aU  a  lady's  true  delicacy  of 
feeling. 

The  head  dress  after  being  admired,  was  laid 
aside  for  the  occasion  referred  to.  A  few  days  af- 
terwards, Mrs.  Tarleton,  an  acquaintance  dropped 
in. 

**  I  have  something  beautiful  to  show  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Bates,  after  she  had  chatted  awhile  with  her 
visitor. 

"  Indeed  1   What  is  it?" 

»*  The  sweetest  head  dress  you  ever  saw.  My  sis- 
ter scut  it  to  me  from  New  York,  and  she  had  it 
direct  fi*om  a  friend  in  Paris,  where  it  was  all  the 
fashion.  Mine  I  believe  to  be  the  only  one  yet  re- 
ceived in  the  city,  and  I  mean  to  wear  it  at  Mrs. 
Ldston's  party." 

"  Do  lot  me  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Tarleton,  all  alive 
with  expection.  She  had  an  extravagent  love  of 
dress,  and  was  exceedingly  vain. 

The  head  dress  was  produced.  Mrs.  Tarleton 
lifted  her  hands  and  eyes. 

"  The  loveliest  thing  I  ever  saw  1  Let  me  try  it 
on,"  she  said,  laying  ofi;'  her  bonnet  and  taking  the 
head  dress  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bates.  Oh,  it 
is  sweetl  I  never  looked  so  well  in  anjrthing  in 
my  life,"  she  continued,  viewing  herself  in  the  glasa. 
"  I  wish  I  could  beg  it  from  you;  but  that  I  haven't 
the  heart  to  do." 

Mrs.  Bates  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  Here,  you  put  it  on,  and  let  me  see  how  yon 
look  in  it,"  went  on  Mrs.  Tarleton  removing  the 
cap  from  her  own  head  and  placing  it  upon  that  of 
her  friend.  "  Beautiful!  how  well  it  becomes  yout 
You  must  let  me  have  the  pattern.  We  will  wear 
them  together  at  the  party.  Two  will  attract  more 
attention  than  one." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  deny  you,*'  replied  Mrs.  Bates, 
"  but  I  think  I  shall  have  to  be  alone  in  my  gloiy 
this  time." 

"  Indeed,  you  must  let  me  have  the  pattern,  Mrs. 
Bates.  I  never  saw  anything  in  my  life  that  pleas- 
ed me  so  mucli,  nor  anything  in  which  I  looked  so 
well.  I  have  been  all  o^yer  town  for  a  head  dress 
without  finding  anything  I  would  wear.  If  you 
don't  let  me  have  one  like  yours,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  will  do.  Come  now,  say  yes,  that  is  a 
dear." 

But  Mrs.  Bates  said  no  as  gently  as  she  could. 
It  was  asking  of  her  too  much.  She  had  set  her 
heart  upon  appearing  in  that  head  dress  as  some- 
thing new  and  beiiutifiU,  and  could  not  consent  to 
8hai*e  the  distinction,  especially  with  3Ir8.  Tarleton, 
for  whom,  although  a  friend,  she  enteitained  not 
the  highest  esteem,  and  for  the  reason  that  Mrs. 
Tarleton  had  rather  a  vulgar  mind,  and  lacked  a 
lady's  true  peixjeptions  of  propriety. 

"  Well,  I  must  sny  you  are  a  selfish  woman,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Tarloion,  good-hunioredly,  and  yet 
meaning  what  she  sciid.  "  It  wouldn't  do  you  a  bit 
of  harm  to  let  me  kive  the  pattern,  and  would  grat- 
ify me  more  than  I  con  tell." 

«•  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Bates  to 
this,  with  a  reluctant  effort  that  was  reculily  per- 
oeived  by  her  y«tor.  ^''I  MoU^  gtD^^lfe 
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dress  and  let  yon  wear  it,  as  long  as  yon  seem  to 
have  set  your  heart  so  npon  it" 

**  Oh,  no,  no ;  you  know  I  wouldn't  do  that  Bat 
it  seems  strange  that  you  are  not  willing  for  us  to 
wear  the  same  head  dress.*' 

The  indelicate  pertinacity  of  her  visitor  annoyed 
Mrs.  Bates  very  much,  aud  she  replied  to  this  rath- 
er more  seriously  than  she  had  before  spoken. 

"  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Tarleton,  she  said,  "  this  head 
drees  is  one  that  cannot  fiedl  to  attract  attention.  I 
have  several  very  intimate  friends,  between  whom 
and  myself  relations  of  even  a  closer  kind  exist 
than  have  yet  existed  between  yon  and  me.  If  I 
give  you  the  pattern  of  this  cap  and  the  privilege 
of  wearing  it  with  me  for  the  first  time  it  is  seen  in 
this  city,  these  Mends  will  have  just  cause  to  think 
hard  of  me  for  passing  them  by.  This  is  a  reason 
that  would  inevitably  prevent  me  £iom  meeting 
your  wishes,  even  if  I  were  indifferent  about  ap- 
pearing in  it  myself  alone." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  give  it  up,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Tarleton,  in  a  slightly  disappointed  tone. 

As  I  said  before,"  returned  Mis.  Bates, "  I  will 
defer  the  matter  entirely  to  you.  You  shall  have 
the  head  dress  and  I  will  choose  some  other  one.'* 

"  Oh,  no;  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  re- 
turned Mis.  Tarleton.  That  is  more  than  I  ought 
to  ask  of  you  to  give." 

It  is  the  best  I  can  do,"  Mis.  Bates  said  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  Sister,"  said  Mrs.  Tarleton,  on  returning  homo, 
*<  you  can't  imagine  what  a  sweet  head  drees,  Mrs. 
Bates  has  just  received  firom  Paris  through  her  sis- 
ter in  New  York.  It  is  the  most  unique  and  beau- 
tiiul  thing  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  hard  for  the  pattern, 
but  the  selfish  creature  wouldn't  let  me  have  it 
Stie  is  keeping  it  for  the  listons'  party,  where  it 
will  be  the  admiration  of  eveiy  one." 

"  What  is  it  like?" 

**  Oh,  I  cant  begin  to  describe  it  It  is  altogether 
noveL  I  wish  now  I  had  asked  her  to  let  me  bring 
it  home  to  show  it  to  you." 

"I  wish  you  had.  You  must  go  there  again  and 
get  it  for  me." 

"  I  believe  I  will  call  in  again  to-morrow.  Per- 
haps she  will  have  thought  better  of  it  by  that 
time,  and  changed  her  mind.  At  any  rate,  if  not,  I 
will  ask  her  to  let  me  bring  it  home  and  show  it  to 
you." 

This  was  done.  Mrs.  Bates  did  not  object  to  let- 
ting Mrs.  Tarieton  take  the  head  dress  and  show 
it  to  her  sister;  for  she  had  the  fullest  confidence 
that  she  would  not  do  anything  with  it  that  she 
knew  was  against  her  wishes,  which  had  been  dear- 
ly expressed. 

The  rfster  of  Mrs.  Tarleton  was  in  raptures  with 
the  head  dress. 

"  It  is  right  down  mean  and  selfish  in  Mrs.  Bates 
not  to  let  you  have  the  pattern,"  she  said.  "What 
a  vain  woman  she  must  be.  I  always  thought  bet- 
ter of  her." 

So  did  L   But  this  shows  what  she  is." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  remariced  the  sister.,  "  I  would 
have  it  in  spite  of  her.  It  isn't  her  pattern,  that  she 
need  pretend  to  hold  it  so  exclusive.  It  Is  a  Paris 


fiishion,  and  anybody  else  may  get  it  Just  as  well  m 
she.   She  has  no  property  in  it" 
"No,  of  course  not" 

"  Then  while  you  have  the  chance,  take  it  to 
Madame  Pinto  and  get  her  to  make  you  one  exactly 
like  it" 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  it;  it  would  serve 
her  perfectly  right" 

"  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment,"  uiged  the  sister. 

At  the  last  party  Mra.  Bates  managed  to  have  on 
something  new  that  attracted  every  one  and  threw 
others  into  the  shade.  I  would  not  let  her  have  an- 
other such  triumph." 

"  Thus  urged  by  her  sister,  Mra.  Tarleton  yielded 
to  the  evil  counsel,  which  was  seconded  by  her  own 
heart  The  head  dress  was  taken  to  Madame  Pin- 
to, who,  after  a  caretul  examination  of  it,  said  that 
she  would  make  one  exactly  similar  for  Mrs.  Tarle- 
ton. After  charging  the  milliner  over  and  over 
again  to  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  Mrs. 
Tarleton  went  away  and  returned  the  head  dress  to 
Mis.  Bate«).  It  had.  been  in  her  possession  only  a 
couple  of  houra. 

Mrs.  Pinto  was  a  fashionable  milliner  and  dress- 
maker, and  was  patronized  by  the  most  fashionable 
people  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Bates  among  the  rest  The 
latter  had  called  in  the  aid  ot  this  woman  in  the 
preparation  of  various  little  mattera  of  dress  to  be 
worn  at  the  party.  Three  or  four  days  after  Mrs. 
Tarleton's  visit  to  Mrs.  Pinto  with  the  head  dress, 
Mra.  Bates  happened  in  at  the  milliner's,  who,  dar- 
ing their  consultation,  about  various  matters  of 
dress,  drew  the  lady  aside,  saying — "  I've  got  some- 
thing that  I  know  I  can  venture  to  show  you.  It's 
for  the  party,  and  the  loveliest  thing  you  ever 
saw." 

As  she  said  this  she  took  trom  a  box  a  &o-simile 
of  Mrs.  Bates'  own  beautiful  head  dreas,  and  held  it 
up  with  looks  of  admiration. 

"  Isn't  it  sweet?"  she  said. 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  head  dress  I  ever  saw," 
replied  Mrs.  Bates,  concealing  her  surprise.  "  Who 
is  it  for?" 

"  It's  a  secret,  but  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  for  Mm. 
Tarleton." 

"  Ah  I   Where  did  she  get  the  pattern?" 

"I  don't  know:  she  brought  it  here,  but  said  she 
couldn't  leave  it  for  the  world.  I  had  to  study  it 
all  out,  and  then  make  it  from  my  recollection  of 
the  pattern." 

"  The  pattern  did  not  belong  to  her?" 

"  Oh,  no.  Somebody  had  it  who  was  going  to 
show  off  at  the  party,  she  said;  but  she  meant  to 
surprise  her." 

"Have  you  any  new  patterns  for  head  dresses 
not  chosen  by  the  ladies  who  have  nuuie  selections 
of  you  for  Mrs.  Liston's  party?"  asked  Mrs.  Bates, 
not  seeming  to  notice  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Pinto. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  a  good  many;"  and  half-a-doxen 
really  handsome  head  dresses  were  shown — ^none, 
however,  that  pleased  her  half  so  well  as  the  one 
she  was  about  throwing  aside.  She  suited  herself 
fixnn  the  assortment  shown  her,  and  directed  it  to 
be  sent  home. 

Mis.  Bates  felt  Justly  outzsiged  at  the  conduct  of 
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Mm  TarietoD,  bat  she  did  not  speak  of  what  had 
taken  place,  except  to  one  or  two  yery  intimate 
fiieDdsandto  her  husband.  The  evening  of  the 
puty  at  length  arrived.  Mrs.  Tarieton  was  there 
a  little  eaiiier  than  Mrs.  Bates,  in  all  the  gloiy  of 
ber  aogmerotis  tiimnph.  The  beautiful  head  dress 
■be  won  attracted  eveiy  eye,  and  in  the  admira- 
tion won  by  the  display  of  her  taste,  she  lost  all  the 
shame  she  had  felt  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
Mm  Bates,  to  whom  her  meanness  and  dishonesty 
would  be  at  once  apparent 

At  length  she  saw  this  lady  enter  the  paiioisby 
tbe  side  of  ber  husband,  and  noticed  with  surprise 
that  her  head  dress  was  entirely  different  fixmi  the 
one  she  wore.  The  truth  flashed  across  her  mind. 
Mn.  Pinto  had  betmyed  ber  secret,  and  Mn.  Bates, 
justly  outraged  by  what  had  occurred,  had  thrown 
iside  her  beautiful  cap  and  selected  another. 

Now  Mrs.  Bates  was  a  woman  whom  Mrs.  Tarie- 
ton would  be  sorry  to  offend  seriously,  because  her 
position  in  certain  circles  was  undoubted  while  her 
own  was  a  little  questionaUe.  The  £Eict  that  Mrs. 
Bates  had  declined  wearing  so  beautiful  a  head  dress 
because  she  had  obtained  one  of  the  same  pattern 
by  unfair  means,  made  her  fear  that  serious  offence 
bad  been  given,  and  dashed  her  spirits  at  once.  She 
was  not  long  left  in  doubt  Before  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  she  was  thrown  into  immediate  contact 
with  Mrs.  Bates,  from  whom  she  received  a  polite 
but  cold  bow. 

Mrs.  Tarieton  was  both  hurt  and  offended  at  this, 
and  immediately  after  the  party,  commenced  talk- 
ing about  it  and  misstating  the  whole  transaction, 
ao  as  not  to  appear  so  much  to  blame  as  she  really 
was.  Mrs.  Bates,  on  the  contrary,  said  little  on  the 
iobject,  except  to  a  few  very  intimate  friends,  and 
to  those  who  made  fre^  to  ask  her  about  it,  to 
whom  she  said,  after  giving  fS&irly  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Mrs.  Tarieton — "  I  spoke  to  her  cold- 
ly because  I  wished  our  more  intimate  acquaintance 
to  cease.  Her  conduct  was  un  worthy  of  a  lady,  and 
therefore,  I  cannot  and  will  not  consider  her  among 
mj  friends.  No  apologies,  if  she  would  ever  make 
tbem,  could  change  the  wrong  spirit  from  which 
■he  acted,  or  make  her  any  more  worthy  of  my  con- 
fidence, esteem  or  love." 
"  But  you  will  surely  foi^ve  her?"  said  one. 
'*The  wrong  done  to  me  I  am  ready  enough  to 
forgive,  it  is  but  a  trifling  matter;  but  the  violation 
of  confidence  and  departure  from  a  truly  honest 
principle,  of  which  she  has  been  g^ty,  I  cannot  for- 
give, for  they  are  not  sins  against  me,  but  against 
Heaven*s  first  and  best  laws." 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  some.  Persons  calling 
themselves  mutual  friends  strove  hard  to  reconcile 
whut  they  were  pleased  to  call  a  misunderstanding, 
in  which  "  both  were  to  blame."  But  it  availed 
not  To  their  interference,  Mrs.  Bates  usually  re- 
Plied—"  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Tarie- 
ton to  be  recognized  by  me  and  treated  kindly  and 
politely  in  company,  I  will  most  cheerfully  yield 
her  all  that;  but  I  cannot  feel  towards  her  as  here- 
tafore,  beoanse  I  have  been  deceived  in  her,  and 
^  her  to  be  governed  by  principles  that  I  cannot 


approve.  We  can  never  again  be  on  terms  of  in* 
timacy." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  make  some  understand 
the  difference  between  acting  from  principle  and 
wounded  pride.  The  version  given  by  Mrs.  Tarie- 
ton was  variously  modi^ed  as  it  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  until  it  made  Mrs.  Bates  almost  as  much 
to  blame  as  herself,  and  finally,  as  the  coldness  coi>> 
tinned  until  all  intercourse  at  last  ceased,  it  was 
pretty  generally  conceded,  except  by  a  very  few, 
that  "  both  were  about  equally  to  blame." 

The  reader  can  now  make  up  his  own  mind  on 
the  subject  from  what  has  been  related.  For  our 
part  we  do  not  think  Mrs.  Bates  at  all  to  blame  in 
at  once  withdrawing  heiuelf  from  intimate  associa- 
tion with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Tarieton  showed 
herself  to  be,  and  we  consider  that  a  fidse  charity 
which  would  seek  to  interfere  with  or  set  aside  the 
honest  indignation  which  should  always  be  felt  in 
similar  cases  of  open  betrayal  of  confidence  and  vio- 
lation of  honest  and  honorable  principles. 

We  have  chosen  a  very  simple  and  ooounon- 
plaoe  incident  upon  which  to  "hang  a  moral." 
But  it  is  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business  and 
pleasure  where  the  true  character  is  most  prone  to 
exhibit  itself,  and  we  must  go  there  if  we  would 
read  the  book  of  human  life  aright 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  neiw» 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  Home  Circle,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  laige  size,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollan.  It  is  ma^oificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromes  wiU 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  wUl  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
Ikiry  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  dolL  A  smile  rests  upon  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  sunshine  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Cikcle  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  receive 
this  laige  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  paper,  only  $2, 
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MY  FTEtST  AND  liAST  SOHOOL. 

BT  CABOLnnS  T.  PBBSTOir. 

NEVER  taught  school  bat  onoe,  and  goodness 
knows  I  never  want  to  again. 
This  is  the  way  it  happened. 
I  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  when  I  left  off  sohooL  I 
had  always  been  a  good  scholar,  and  this,  I  sappoee, 
was  the  reason  that  in  the  faD  of  the  same  year  I 
received  an  application  to  teach  the  winter  term  of 
the  school  at  Dogs  Misery.  How  this  beautiful 
name  originated  I  don't  know,  but  can  guess,  having 
seen  seve^  dogs  during  my  brief  sojourn,  parading 
the  street  with  tin  kettles  fastened  to  their  caudal 
appendages. 

"  The  deestrict "  agent  offered  me  the  the  muni- 
ficent snm  of  a  doUai  and  a  quarter  a  week  and 
board.  The  last  teacher  had  received  more,  but  I 
was  a  green  hand,  as  he  elegantly  observed,  and 
oould  not  expect  so  much.  J  meekly  consented  to 
the  terms,  and  when  the  time  arrived  took  the  vil- 
lage stage,  and  in  due  season  was  set  down  in  the 
district  known  as  Dogs  Misery. 

I  was  to  board  with  Mrs.  Abijah  Higginson.  I 
give  the  lady's  name,  for  the  gentleman  was  of 
very  little  account,  and  I  was  not  brought  much  in- 
to connection  with  him.  * 

I  judged  from  Mrs.  Higginson's  appearance  that 
when  she  was  built,  material  was  plenty.  She 
would  weigh,  probably,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds. 

"  We  shan't  treat  you  with  no  ceremony,  Miss 
Preston,"  said  she.  "  You  must  make  yourself  at 
home." 

"Certainly,"  saidL 

"  We  aint  got  no  spare  room,  but  I  guess  you  can 
aleep  between  Amanda  and  Hepsy  Ann." 

These  were  two  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen, 
built  after  their  mother's  model.  I  said  nothing, 
but  the  prospect  filled  me  with  dismay,  particular- 
ly when  I  surveyed  the  accommodations  destined 
for  me. 

On  Monday  morning  I  went  over  to  the  school- 
house,  a  red  building  of  one  story,  which  might  have 
answered  very  well  for  a  woodshed,  but  not  so  well 
for  a  nursery  of  learning. 

CoUeeted  in  front  was  a  parcel  of  urchins,  pro- 
bably thirty  in  number,  who  surveyed  me  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  as  J  advanced,  with  as  "etately 
and  dignified  a  pace  as  I  could  conunand,  towards 
them. 

**  Is  that  the  schoolma'am?"  I  heard  one  of  them 
■ay. 

She  dont  look  very  strong.  Guess  she  can't 
Hok  very  hard,"  said  another. 

To  tell  the  truth  I  had  a  secret  misgiving  of  the 
same  kind  myself.  Hierewas  some  pretty  laige 
boys  who  looked,  to  my  dismayed  eyes,  as  if  they 
might  be  tough  customers. 

Hy  desk  consisted  of  a  ricketty  table.  In  a  draw- 
er I  found  a  small  bell,  which  I  rang  with  as  much 
energy  as  I  could  muster.    The  scholars  came 


txooping  in,  making  as  mooh  noise  as  they  ooi^ 
veniently  oould.  When  all  were  seated  I  oonif 
menoed  a  speech  which  I  had  composed  fbr  the  oo> 
casion. 

"  Scholars,"  said  I,  **  education  is  one  of  the  n&> 

blest  gifts  of  God  to  man.   Without  it- 
Here  my  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  piecdng 

howl  from  one  of  the  boys. 

"  What's  the  matter:"  I  demanded  hastily.* 

**  Tom  Smith  pinched  me." 

"  Thomas,  did  you  pinch  him?"  I  asked  of  astoit 

boy  who  sat  next  the  victim. 

"  I  guess  it  didn't  hurt  him  much.   I  only  did  it 

in  fun." 

"  If  s  a  very  poor  kind  of  fun — besides,  yon  are 
here  to  study  and  not  to  play.  Ahem  I  besides,  as 
I  was  saying,  <  Education  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts 
of  God  to  man.   Without  itr-* " 

Here  one  of  the  girls  giggled  convulsively. 

Supposing  she  might  be  laughing  at  my  speech,  I 
stopped  and  looked  sternly  at  the  offender. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at?"  I  asked. 

"  'Cause  Melissa  Thompson  tickled  me.** 

"  Melissa,  what  made  you  tickle  her?" 

"  Please,  ma'am,  she  tickled  me  first" 

"  I  shall  allow  no  tickling  in  schooL  I  shall  punp 
ish  the  next  one  who  tickles  another." 

Again  I  commenced  my  speech. 

"  Scholars,  education  is  the  noblest  gift  of  God  to 
man.   Without  it—"  ^ 

Here  one  of  the  little  girls  laughed. 

"  Come  here  to  me,"  I  said  angrily. 

The  little  girl  came  up  looking  rather  frightened* 

'*  What  were  you  laughing  at?" 

"  I  don't  know,  mt'am." 

"  Tes,  you  do  know.   Tell  me  instantly." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  hope  you  wont  be  mad.  I  was 
laughing  because  you  told  us  that  three  times." 

I  sent  the  girl  to  her  seat,  and  decided  to  omit 
my  speech.  I  have  it  still  in  manuscript,  and  will 
sell  it  cheap  to  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  school 
teaching. 

The  next  hour  was  spent  in  arranging  classes,  a 
work  more  difficult  than  interesting.  One  girl 
wanted  to  be  in  the  highest  class  m  geography.  I 
accordingly  decided  to  examine  her. 

"  Where  is  Europe?" 

**  In  Asia,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 

"Entirely  wrong;  try  again." 

*'  It's  a  town  on  the  Mississippi  river." 

I  thonglit  I  would  come  nearer  home. 

"  Where  is  Cape  Cod?" 

**  It's  an  island  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

I  decided  to  refuse  the  young  lady's  applicatio% 
not  considering  her  fit  for  the  advanced  class. 

By  and  by  the  class  in  spelling  was  called  up. 

"Tom  Smith,  you  may  spell  onion." 

"  U-n  un,  y-u-n,  onion,"  was  the  reply. 

I  will  not  give  any  farther  examples;  this  wfll 
serve  as  a  specimen. 

At  length  I  got  through  the  fcnwoon,  and  wcoot 
home  to  a  dinner  of  baked  beans. 

"  How  do  yon  like  the  school?"  asked  Mis. 
ginson. 

"PretQr  well,"  said  I  dubiously. 
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"B^  nokoned  a  pretty  forxsrd  aohool,"  mid 

I  thought  it  beet  not  to  mj  anythiog. 
"  'Pean  to  me  yoa  don't  like  beans,''  she  said  af- 
tertpanse. 

"Not  reiy  weU,"  said  L  «*PU  wait  for  the  pud- 
ding." 

**  We  aint  got  any.  I  don't  often  have  padding. 
IVt  80  mnch  troable  to  make  'em." 

With  a  sad  heart  and  an  empty  stomaoh  I  went 
back  to  the  school-house.  The  boys  had  staffed  the 
itore  full  of  wood,  and  the  heat  was  orerpoweriDg, 
vhkh  soon  gave  me  the  head-aohe.  After  a  while 
I  disooTered  a  boy  stuffing  a  handkerchief  into  his 
moath,  apparently  to  keep  from  laaghing. 

"What  is  the  matter  now?"  I  demanded.  «*What 
ire  jon  laaghing  at?" 

*'F^t  Hagan  made  me  laagh." 

"How  did  he  make  you  laagh?" 

'"Ganse  he  made  a  pictare." 

**  F&t,  let  me  see  the  pictare." 

Fit,  a  boy  of  ten,  seemed  yeiy  unwilliag  to  show 
Im  artistio  effort.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  do 
M,  What  I  saw  did  not  particularly  please  me. 
The  "pictare  "  represented  a  hideous  ugly  female 
with  a  nose  of  vast  proportions.  As  I  happen  to 
liSTe  mther  a  long  nose,  I  should  have  understood 
tiiat  the  gifted  young  artist  meant  to  represent  me, 
even  if  he  had  not  written  below  in  printing  letters 
not  veiy  pioperly  spelled, 

THE  SKULE  MARM. 

"Did  you  mean  this  pictare  for  me?"  I  demand- 
ed, very  red  in  the  face, 
"I  danno." 

"  Well  I  do.    Come  oat  here." 

"I  don't  want  ter." 

"  I  cant  help  what  you  want" 

I  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"You  let  my  brother  alone!" 

This  came  from  Bridget  Hagan,  sister  of  Pat. 
]      "It'll  be  your  turn  next,"  said  i  provoked. 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene.  My  offended  pride 
demanded  satisfaction  and  received  it.  Both  Pat 
tod  Bridget  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
bardness  of  my  ruler,  and  both  showed  by  the  dis- 
mal loudness  of  their  howls  that  they  were  gifted 
by  Nature  with  lungs  of  extraordinary  strength. 

"  There,"  said  I,  I  guess  you  wont  want  to  make 
my  more  pictures  of  me." 

I  resumed  my  duties  in  triumph,  and  called  out 
I  the  next  class  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  But 
I    there  was  another  trial  in  store  for  me. 

After  recess  I  observed  that  neither  Fat  nor  Brid- 
get Hagan  made  their  appearance.  I  inquired  of 
the  icholara  where  they  were. 

"They've  gone  home,  ma'am." 

I  inwardly  resolved  that  I  would  give  them  an- 
other whipping  the  next  day. 

Ahoot  twenty  minutes  later  there  was  a  ftirious 
k&o^  at  the  door.   One  of  the  girls  answered  it 

"Tdl  the  acho<d-mi8thre8S  I  want  to  see  her,"  I 
heaid  in  a  decided  brogue. 

I  accordingly  went  to  the  door.   I  beheld  before 
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me  a  stout  Irish  woman,  her  face  as  red  as  fire,  and 
her  sleeves  rolled  up,  (Usplaying  a  pair  of  brawny 
arms  which  looked  as  if  they  might  be  endowed 
with  considerable  strength. 

"  Are  you  the  misthress?" 

"  Yes.   Who  are  you?" 

"  I'm  Mrs.  Hagan,  the  mother  of  the  poor  chil* 
dren  you  bate  black  and  blue.  What  did  you  do  it 
for,  I'd  like  to  know?"  and  the  woman  put  her  aims 
akimbo. 

'*  I  didnt  beat  them  black  and  blue.  I  punished 
them  because  they  didn't  behave  themselves." 

**  8hure,  an  you've  abused  the  darlints.  They're 
the  smartest  ohilders  in  school,  if  it  is  ^leir  mother 
that  says  it,  and  I  wont  have  'em  touched.  Bad 
cess  to  the  likes  of  you  if  yon  do  it  again." 

Kthey  require  it  I  shall  do  it  again,"  said  I  in  a 
burst  of  courage. 

"  Then,  by  the  bones  of  St  I'athrick,  I'll  give 
you  a  taste  of  the  same,"  exclaimed  the  virago,  her 
eyes  wild  with  rage,  advancing  towards  me  with 
fists  doubled  up. 

As  Mrs.  Hagan  was  twice  as'  big  as  myself,  I 
should  have  stood  a  poor  chance  when  opposed  to 
her  in  single  combat,  but  fortunately  I  retained  my 
presence  of  mind. 

"James  I"  I  exclaimed  to  an  imaginary  boy  in 
tones  of  thunder,  bring  me  my  horse-pigtol.  This  wo- 
man has  threatened  me,  and  the  law  will  bear  me 
out  in  using  it" 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Hagan  heard  these  words 
than  she  broke  and  fled  with  a  vnld  howl  of  dismay. 

"  She's  a  desperate  ciatur,  sure  enough,"  I  heard 
her  say. 

She  roused  the  whole  neighborhood  with  her 
stoiy  of  the  school  mistress'  attempt  upon  her  life. 
In  the  excess  of  her  fright  she  reported  that  I  had 
fired  at  her,  and  she  had  heard  the  ball  whistling  by 
her  ear.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  another  crowd 
had  collected  round  the  school-house.  Terrified 
mothera  insisted  on  immediately  removing  their 
children  from  the  charge  of  a  mistress  who  kept 
pistols  in  her  desk  I  They  declared  that  their  darl- 
ings were  not  safe  with  snch  a  character.  It  was 
more  than  intimated  that  I  had  been  confined  in  the 
State  Prison  for  an  assault  upon  some  person  nn^ 
known.  In  short,  such  was  the  excitement  in  the 
*'  deostrict "  that  I  was  obliged  to  resign  my  office 
as  teacher,  and  •another  teacher  soon  occupied  my 
place.  I  have  never  kept  school  again,  and  never 
want  to. 


A  remarkable  attachment  sprang  up,  about  four 
years  ago,  between  a  white  camel  and  an  elephant 
belonging  to  John  Robinson's  circus.  When  the 
company  started  from  Texas,  lately,  considerable 
beating  was  required  to  force  the  camel  on  board  the 
steamer,  at  which  the  elephant  showed  great  anger 
and  frightened  a  crowd  badly  by  rushing  to  the  scene. 
Aflier  reaching  Cincinnati  the  camel  died,  and  the 
elephant  was  inconsolable.  She  took  her  stand  be- 
side the  body,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  severe 
beating  that  she  oould  be  driven  away.  Her  mean- 
ings, too,  were  terrible,  and  after  being  removed 
she  refused  to  eat 
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THE  BOOLITTIiE  DSLEGATION 
10  A  ''WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  OONVSNTIOlf." 

BT  MI8S  L.  yiSOINIA  SMITH. 

"The  woman*8  Rights  Oonvention, 

l8  not  laid  iovr  in  dast— 
A  better  time  is  cominir— 

Beoattte— it  will  and  ranst  I** 

A  Woman  of  the  19th  Century, 

^^EAR  the  olose  of  a  delightful  Indian-eommer 
daj,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  tot  did,  As- 
^  ^  modeus  like,  peep  into  the  interior  of  a  little 
white  cottage  which  sleeps  like  a  sunbeam  on  a 
grassy  slope  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ohio's 
capital.  The  softlj  rolling  Sciota  flows  on  with  a 
no  less  troubled  current  than  does  the  stream  of  ex- 
istence which  bears  the  pretty  mistress  of  the  tiny 
mansion  that  sleeps  upon  its  banks,  and  the  last 
fiiint  glances  of  departing  day  rested  not  on  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  beautiful  repose  than  that  which 
was  exhibited  in  her  cosy  little  parlor.  The  true 
and  gentle  woman^s  heart  of  Adelaide  Clermont 
was  here  emphatically  at  Aohm,  thing  around 
her  was  delightfully  redolent  of  the  i  epose  tliat  filled 
her  soul,  and  though  the  evidences  of  luxuiy  and 
refinement  were  visible  on  every  side,  they  only 
contributed  to  render  the  general  impression  more 
delioiously  home-like.  The  rosy  sunlight  poured 
through  the  heavy  crimson  curtains,  and  fell  with  a 
rich  glow  over  the  bright  tinted  caipet  and  velvet 
cushioned  furniture.  A  dear  fire  sparkled  in  the 
shining  grate,  in  front  of  which  was  drawn  an  ele- 
gant table  with  its  dainty  burden  of  bijouterie,  a  little 
workbasket,  end  an  antique  vase  with  its  snowy 
bosom  full  of  pale  tea-roses.  Beside  the  table,  in 
a  deep,  luxurious  rocking-chair,  sat  the  lovely  mis- 
tress, one  arm  resting  on  the  marble  top,  and  half 
buried  in  a  profusion  of  soft  brown  curls,  supi>orted 
her  head,  while  on  the  other,  lying  across  her  lap, 
slumbered  a  beautiful  infant  The  feelings  and 
principles  of  that  sweet  young  wife  and  mother, 
were  disclosed  to  every  disCAming  eye,  not  only  by 
her  expressive,  soul-lit  countenance,  but  by  evexy 
graceful  attitude  and  movement,  and  even  by  her 
unobtrusive  yet  unexceptionable  toilet 

The  rich,  yet  quiet  color  of  that  dress,  so  taste- 
fully trimmed,  so  modestly  made,  with  its  fnll  of 
delicate  lace  from  which  the  white  throat  emerged 
like  a  lily  from  the  bosom  of  a  foam-wreathed  wave, 
the  dainty,  embroidered  cufif  foiling  over  the  snowy 
and  jeweled  hand,  the  tiny  slippered  foot  just  peep- 
ing from  beneath  the  graceful  folds  of  the  dress,  all 
were  eloquent  of  the  character  of  the  wearer.  She 
is  true,  and  earnest,  and  beautiful  of  soul,  and  her 
young  spirit  from  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  another, 
looks  forth  upon  life  with  a  trustful  eye,  and  a  con- 
fiding heart 

Tlie  tiny  pendulum  upon  the  mantel-piece  struck 
the  half  hour  to  six — its  musical  chime  roused  the 
lady  from  her  reverie.  Hers  must  have  been  a 
dream  of  pleasant  foncies,  for  when  she  raised  her 
head,  her  deep  violet  eyes  c^tened  with  a  dewy 
tenderness,  a  rioh  |^ow  al^t  amid  the  dimples  on 


her  velvet  cheek,  which  at  this  moment  were  deep- 
ened by  a  quiet  smile  of  ine£^le  happiness.  *'  He 
will  soon  be  here,"  was  written  with  pleasure  upon 
every  featcure  of  her  lovely  facA,  and  indeed  in  every 
action,  for  rising  with  the  slumbering  babe  still 
upon  her  arm,  she  dosed  the  heavy  curtains,  drew 
a  richly  ornamented  guitar  from  its  recess,  and 
wheded  forward  to  the  side  of  her  own,  a  ponder 
ousand  vdvet-lined  easy-chair.  She  had  justre* 
sumed  her  seat  when  a  step  resounded  along  the 
hall,  not  a  very  gentle  footlall  it  must  be  confessed, 
and  in  a  moment,  without  ceremony,  the  door  was 
thrown  open.  The  eye  of  the  young  wife  did  not 
brighten  at  the  sound,  the  rose  blush  on  her  ddi- 
catA  ^heek  neither  fiided  nor  deepened,  for  her  heart 
did  not  recognize  in  it  the  music  of  her  husband's 
light,  elastic  footstep.  She  was  not  deceived— and 
with  a  smile  and  a  glance  at  her  sleeping  infant,  as 
if  to  apologise  for  not  rising,  she  welcomed  the  in- 
truder.  The  lady,  (fof  such  it  was,  though  from  her 
very  emphatic  step  one  might  have  otherwise  de- 
cided) returned  the  salutation,  as  with  all  the  haste 
which  her  iQagnitude  would  allow  she  "  made  for*' 
a  laige  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-plaoe, 
into  which  she  sank  with  many  a  panting  exclama- 
tion of  satisfaction. 

"  Well,  I  never — ^this  is  so  pleosin' — I'm  so  awfbl 
—comfortable — I  mean  so  'mazin'  tired — that  High 
Street  is  enuff  to— the  mercy  knows  if  over — " 

"  I  fear  yon  have  extended  your  promenade  too 
fiu-,  dear  Mrs.  Dewberry,"  said  Adelaide  Clermont^ 
as  rising  she  rang  a  small  silver-bell,  shaped  like  a 
lotos  flower,  which  lay  upon  the  table;  and  a  neat 
servant  girl  appearing  iramediatdy,  she  continued, 
"  assist  Mrs.  Dewberry,  Eliza." 

The  aforesaid  being  disencumbered  of  her  bonnet, 
mantilla  and  gloves,  took  from  her  pocket  an  enor- 
mous snuff-box,  and  applying  a  portion  of  its  scent- 
ed contents  to  a  nasal  oigan,  somewhat  smaller  in 
its  proportions  than  the  **  tower  of  Carmd,"  lay 
back  in  her  chair  arranged  to  her  entire  satisfoction 
in  a  manner  that  was  truly  edifying  to  behold. 
She  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  Nature  upon  a 
modd  having  its  ifleal  in  the  old  saying,  it's  just 
as  broad  as  it's  long,"  for  in  persomd  extension, 
that  is  to  say  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  she 
very  much  resembled  the  rotund  fhiit  which  has 
the  honor  of  bearing  her  name.  If  ndther  her  al- 
titude, nor  her  pulchritude  were  astonishing,  her 
latitude  most  certainly  was,  to  which,  by  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  her  manner  and  her  costume 
were  made  to  correspond.  There  was  a  broad 
smile  upon  her  countenance,  and  a  broad  friU  upon 
her  cap;  there  were  broad  stripes  on  her  dress  of 
moualin-de-laine,  and  she  possessed  a  broad  under^ 
standing  as  a  basis  to  her  peregrinations  over  this 
mundane  sphere.  Her  address  and  appearance 
were  deddedly  primitive,  though  she  evinced  a  de- 
gree of  shrewdness  and  good  sense  combined  with 
great  kindness  of  heart,  and  in  the  expression  of 
her  opinion  there  was  a  blending  of  quaint  original- 
ity, child-like  simplicity,  and  homefoVainus  (shad* 
of  Noah  Webster  forgive  us)  which  was  absolutdy 
irresistible.  Mrs.  Deborah  Dewberry  was  a  promi. 
nent  dtizeness  of  the  rising  village  of  Doolitke  (an 
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emfafTO  prodootion  of  western  Ohio)  and  a  distant 
nli^ve  of  the  fiUher  of  Henry  Clermont,  Esq.,  who 
oo  that  aoooant  felt  himself  privileged  to  call  her 
"Aunty,"  and  play  upon  her  foibles — to  caress  and 
to  (puz  her  alternately,  as  his  varying  mood  might 
happen  to  suggest.  She  had  come  up ''  as  she  ob- 
wnred,  from  Doolittle  to  the  city  to  purohase  the 
winter  outfit  for  her£unily,  ai.d  had  chosen  to  make 
fas  boose  her  home  during  her  stay,  Adelaide  had 
too  mooh  love  for  her  huG^)and,  and  too  much  quiet 
dignity  and  good  sense  to  object  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated style  of  Mrs.  Dewberry,  besides  she  was  oon- 
loioDS  that  her  rank  in  society  was  quite  too  inde- 
peodent  to  be  affected  either  by  fashionable  or  un- 
kfaionable  firiends.  And  thus  the  good  old  lady 
{bond  in  the  happy  home  of  Harry  Clermont,  the 
■me  sunny-hearted  welcome  which  would  have 
teamed  upon  a  queen. 

Another,  and  a  ringing  footstep  on  the  front  por- 
tin,  and  Adelaide  rising  hastily,  glided  to  the  hall 
to  just  in  time  to  reach  it  as  it  was  thrown  back 
l^t  young  and  extremely  handsome  man,  whose 
tofc  eyes  seemed  to  flash,  and  throw  over  her  beau- 
tifol  little  figure  a  shower  of  sunbeams.  He  bent 
ipoo  her  upturned  brow  a  look  of  unutterable  ten- 
feraesB  and  pride  and  his  lip  touched  its  veined  mar- 
Uewith  a  gentle  pressure,  then  stooping  to  caress  a 
moment  the  babe  upon  her  bosom,  he  threw  his  arm 
aroond  her  graceful  shoulden  and  they  returned  to 
the  pulor  fireside. 

"  Good  evening,  aunty — bless  me,  you  look  so  re- 
freshing exclaimed  Clermont  as  he  threw  his  fine 
penon  with  an  indolent  grace  into  the  laige  easy- 
ehnr  by  the  side  of  Adelaide,  and  tossed  back  the 
of  dark  wavy  hair  from  his  brow.  Then 
his  hand  over  the  right  arm  of  his  chair, 
vhieh  the  table  concealed  from  Mrs.  Dewberry,  and 
tddng  op  his  young  wife's  lily  fingers,  he  continued 
For  once  Pm  serious,  aunty  I  yon  do  look  as 
pleasant  as — as  if  you  too  were  waiting  for  a  hus- 
hndp'  and  he  pressed  the  little  hand  he  was  hold- 
iag  dose  within  his  own. 

"There's  two  ways  of  waitin»  for  a  husban',  child," 
replied  the  old  lady:  "one's  afore  you're  married, 
IB' t^  other's  arter,  an'  both  aint  alike  pleasin',  I 
reckon." 

*'Tou  speak  with  a  *vim,'  aunty,  that  almost 
tempts  me  to  believe  you  have  tried  both  ways," 
kid  the  young  husband,  while  he  seemed  wholly 
Qconpied  in  contemplating  his  beautiful  wife  and 
child. 

"Well,  I  dont  keerpothin'  to  hurt  if  I  hev,"  an- 
twered  the  lady  good-humoredly;  "reckon  I'd  a 
n^t  to  try  both  ways  hadn't  I?  eh  I" 

most  certainly  a  right,  and  a  cause  also, 
^nbtless— A  lady  has  always  a  right  to  do  as  she 
pimes— if  dhe  can — and  she  always  pleases  to  do 
B^t,  except — " 

"  When  she's  wrong,"  laughed  Adelaide,  as  the 
rung,  and  she  rose,  and  gave  her  baby  to  its 
^xnie,  and  led  the  way  to  the  dining^-room. 

"Speakin*  of  wimmen's  rights,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Dewbeny,  as  Clerm<mt  handed  her  to  the  tea-table, 
"pots  me  in  mind  of  the  Doolittle  Delegation  to 
^  titonishin'  female  woman's  Convention,  'way 


down  the  river  in  Massychnsefk         »ar  naybe^ 
hood  wuz  up  in  arms,  an'  pich  rei^nft^,  an'  pi^liki', 
an'  preachin'  an'  cavortin',  !ydi^e\:^^r^di^4-" 
the  good  lady  "  broke  down.'"*  ,  1^^^^^^ 

"  No,  I  dare  say  we  never  rfirfT^'fBteaiked  Harry 
with  a  smile,  intended  to  be  very  insinuating,  "  and, 
aunty,  just  as  soon  as  supper  is  over  you'll  tell  us 
all  about  it." 

"  Sakee  alive,  ohUdl  I'm  too  tired  to  talk,  an'  you 
know  it" 

"  Positively  I  will  take  no  denial,"  urged  Cler- 
mont, "you  must  see  that  I  remain  at  home  to- 
night on  purpose  to  be  entertained,  and  when  Ada, 
my  bird,  has  sung  to  us  *  Gentle  words  and  loving 
smiles,'  and  *  Ben  Bolt,'  then,  aunty,  'tis  your  turn 
to  do  the  agreeabler-come,  be  accommodating." 

"Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,  I  reckon,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Dewberry,  secretly  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  her  oratorical  powers. 

Supper  was  over,  the  young  wife  sang  her  hus- 
band's "  favorites  "  and  for  several  moments  after 
the  last  cadence  of  her  sweet,  clear  voice  had  faded 
into  silence,  he  sat  gazing  intently  into  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  as  if  lost  to  every  thing  but  their  enchant- 
ing fascination.  Adelaide,  with  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  a  woman's  heart,  read  his  feelings  at  a  glance, 
and  smiling  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  swe«)t, 
but  silent  power,  she  laid  her  taper  fingers  on  his 
arm,  and  whispered — 

"  You  forget  the  story,  Harry  I" 

"Ah,  yesl  excuse  me,  the  story— now,  aunty, 
the  stoiy  I"  cried  C  lermont,  taking  away  the  guitar 
from  Adelaide,  and  giving  her  a  mischievous 
glance. 

Mrs.  Dewberry's  relations  were  usually  delivered 
somewhat  upon  the  principle  of  a  "  railroad  over- 
ture;" she  commenced,  rather  quietly,  but  after  get- 
ting under  full  headway,  as  Harry  remarked,  "  it 
was  impossible  to  get  her  any  way  but  to  wenUng 
it."  "  When  wuz  that  feminine  convention  'way 
down  to  Wurcester?"  she  inquired,  and  foigetting, 
like  Brutus,  (or  rather  unlike  that  interesting  indi- 
vidual,) to  "pause  for  a  reply,"  she  continued, 
"  T  want  long  ago,  but  Idisremember  the  date,  I  do 
declare  I  Twas  about  two  weeks  arter  Billy  Stone 
an'  Polly  Stubbins  wuz  married — 't  was  three  weeks 
arter  ole  Granny  Gray  departed  this  vale  o'  never- 
endin'  vexations;  she  had  the  rheumatiz  extensive, 
and  sich  a  misery  in — let  me  see,  't  was  just  about 
the  time  Mrs.  Thompson's  baby — Jeemes  Thomp- 
son's wife,  you  know — took  the  measles;  they're 
numerous  in  children,  them  Thompson's — that  baby 
is  a  trifle  over  a  matter  of  fifteen;  an'  it  liked  to 
died,  poor  thing— they  struck  in  awful,  the  measles 
I  mean  an'  sich  a  time — " 

"Oh,  truel"  interrupted  Harry;  "that  wot  the 
time— the  very  time  of  the  Convention,  I  beg  par- 
don— go  on,  aunty." 

"  Wuz  it?  well  I  bleeve 't  wuz,  I  do  declare  1 
How  did  you  find  out?  the  lau'!  I'm  so  forgitiul — 
yes,  that  wuz  the  very  time.  Sakes  alive  I  you've 
sich  a  memory  1  Well,  as  I  wuz  sayin',  Doolittle,  it 
was  all  up  in  the  greatest  muss  you  ever  did  see,  it 
had  got  to  be  'presented,  the  delegates  they  had  got 
to  be  'leoted  or  'pinted,  an^  sich  writin',  an'  votin' 
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an'  paradin'  an'  piroodn'  oyer  town,  as  I  wnz  say* 
ill'  just  now,  yon  never  did — ^no,  nor  yon  never  will, 
nniees  you  should  happen  to  pop  into  Doolitde  on 
the  judgment  day,  the  lau'  look  downl  won't  some 
of  'em  feel  'emselvee  awfully  picked  up  jist  about 
then?  Well  at  last,  they  got  it  all  'ranged,  the  del- 
egatus, I  mean,  they  wuz  all  'lected,  'cause  for  why, 
you  see  nobody  didn't  run  agin  'em  no  how ;  an' 
they  all  but  swore  in  pledgin'  their  nateral  everlast- 
in'  lives,  their  fortius,  (that  won't  much,  lau'  knows !) 
and  their  sacred  words  and  honors,  to  do  their  lit- 
tle uttermost  to  fix  up  everybody  in  Doolittle,  an' 
the  poor  parsecuted  wimmen  an'  children  in  per- 
tickler.  Well,  these  onrubble  femenino  wimmen 
delegates,  they  w^re  three  in  number,  personally, 
that  is  to  say,  but  every  one  in  her  own  private 
'pinion  wuz  equil  to  about  six — altogether  they 
called  'emselves  as  good  as  ttrenty,  anyhow,  throw- 
in'  in  two,  as  the  storekeeper  sez,  fur  good  measure. 
Hie  first  on  'em  wuz  Miss  Scienticia  Skinflint;  she 
was  principle  of  the  Doolittle  Female  Academy, 
(they  did  about  as  little  there  as  eny  place  on  the 
round  airth,  I  do  reckon) — the  second  was  Miss 
Tatrithy  Trotwell,  the  squire's  wife— (that  is  when 
he  wuz  livin*  he's  dead  now  poor  soul,)  and  leader 
of  singin'  in  the  quire;  and  thirdly,  as  the  minister 
sez,  there  wnz  Miss  Serapheeny  Saffrons,  who  wan't 
DOthin'  in  pertickler,  only '  mm '  in  gineraL  Well, 
as  I  wuz  sayin',  Miss  Skinflint,  they  call  her  the 
*  bright  perpendikeler  star,'  of  the  hull  crew,  every- 
body sez  so,  an'  she's  mighty  finniky,  but  somehow 
or  another  I  allays  did  think  she  wuz  brung  up  poor 
/blksy.  She's  very  tall,  an'  extremely  lanky,  an' 
exstromaiy  thin,  an'  astonishin'  snaky  every  way. 
She's  very  lazy,  an'  perlite,  an'  literery,  an*  roun* 
shouldered — it  actauly  hurts  my  feelin's  to  see  her 
walkin'  out,  for  she  looks  like  an  itineratin'  sign- 
poet,  and  her  head  and  shoulders  hangs  forard  jist 
like  them  omarr,  poor-folksy,  one  sided  signs. 
Them  sort  o'  signs  is  despisable  enny  way,  an'  I've 
no  respect  fur  na'ry  human  that  looks  like  'em,  or 
lives  under  'em.  She's  as  old  as  the  hills;  an'  my 
Danel,  who  is  amazin'  peart  at  figgers,  sez  he  took 
her  as  fur  as  cube  root  (I  don't  know  that  yarb,  nor 
I  never  heerd  tell  of  findin'  out  people's  ages  by 
roots  afore,)  an'  sez  he,  '  I  took  her  that  fur  an'  had 
to  stop  countin' ;  I  swan,  mother,  she's  jist  as  old 
as  people  ever  get  to  be,  if  not  more.'  Sez  my 
Danel,  mother,  I  rather  guess  she's  all  Time,  and 
got  into  the  EtamitiesI  My  Danel  is  'stonishin' 
oote,  but  still  he's  awful  curous  at  times,  and  I  don't 
know  what  in  the  great  cannonade  of  heaven  to 
make  of  him.  One  Sunday  me  an'  Miss  Skinflint 
walked  together  from  preacbin'  an'  Danel  he  kep' 
along  side.  She  wuz  all  bedizened  out  in  her  finery, 
as  usual — had  on  one  of  them  new  fashioned,  glazy, 
dazy  silk  goods,  an'  her  bunnet  all  fixed  off  with 
artyfishals  an'  ribbnns  powerful,  an'  with  her  false 
oaris,  an'  fiUse  teeth,  an'  false  colorin',  she  sailed,  I 
tell  yon.  Spite  of  all  her  finery  I  could  see  that 
■une  sneakin'  omary  poor-folksy  look  a  shinin*, — ^I 
•onld.  When  we  got  home,  an'  sot  down  to  din- 
aer— had  roast  turkey  that  day,  an'  salary,  done  to 
a  tnm ;  well,  when  we  sot  down,  an'  grace  wuz  over, 
Danel  he  kep'  on  looldn'  mighty  seros  like,  though 


it  didn't  seem  to  have  settled  on  his  appytite  in  tlio 
least  All  at  wunst  he  broke  out  with,  *  Mother, 
the  Bible's  a  fact  I'  I  wuz  in  great  hopes  Danel 
wuz  seekin'  fur  religion,  so  sez  I,  mighty  solemn, 
*  yes,  son,'  says  I,  *  an'  if  you'd  wunst  go  up  to  the 
anxious  bench,'  says  I,  <  you'd  soon  be  more  fitted' 
to  bleeve  the  truth  I'  *  Je-eminy  i  I  bleeves  it  now/ 
sez  ho, '  an'  oh  1  Miss  Skinflint  a  livin'  a  movin',  an' 
a  bavin'  her  bein'  is  an  itineratin'  proof.'  '  How 
so,  son?'  axed  his  fietther.  '  Because  she's  so  feaz^ 
fully  and  wonderfully  ma<ff,'  sez  that  young  scamp, 
sez  he,  *  the  allfiredist  I  ever  did  see,  ax  Miss  Lute- 
string, the  milliner!'  John,  he  just  laid  back  an' 
laffed,  an'  lafled  like  a  great  stupid,  but  I  wnz  mad 
enuff  to  bite  myself.  *  Aint  you  ashamed  of  your- 
selves,' sez  I,  *  you  great,  silly,  sneakin'  no  acooont 
sinners,  dyin'  in  trespasses  an'  inikwity  1  pretty  re- 
marks this  fur  Sunday,  sez  I;  besides  puttin'  the 
Scripture  to  the  proof  of  millinera,  an'  fashions,  an' 
new-fangled  silks,  an'  them  'bominable  sacks,  an' 
all  sich  vanities,  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  sez  I,  *  aint 
you  ashamed?  Mum  Skinflint's  got  her  faults,  bat 
nobody  shan't  talk  about  'em  to  me,  sez  L  The 
fact  is,  she  is  a  mighty  mean  white  woman,  she's 
dost  in  her  dealin's,  an'  keeps  an  awful  dirty  house; 
an'  sich  a  temper  I  the  Ian  she's  a  perfect  fiuragol 
They  talk  about  some  wimmen's  bein'  the  better 
half;  but  she's  both  halves  of  her  husband,  sure;  an' 
he,  poor  man,  he  aint  even  the  half  of  nothin',  he 
allays  looks  to  me  like  the  last  blue-pinted  extrenae 
end  of  a  fiirlom  hope.  There  aint  no  sich  individe- 
wal  known  in  Doolittle  as  Mr.  Skinflint,  it's  only 
Miss  SkinflintB's  man,  if  you  didn't  know  yoa'd 
think  he  wnz  some  hired  help,  all  the  same.  Awaj 
from  home  he's  sometimes  called  Parson  Skinflint^ 
'cause  for  why,  yon  see  he  'casionly,  wunst  in  a 
while,  rides  on  that  circuit;  but,  poor  soul!  I  used 
to  watch  him  oomin'  home  sumtimes,  till  it  ra'alj 
made  me  feel  demoncholy.  When  he  went  apaat 
our  house  up  town,  he'd  be  jist  visible,  but  seemed 
growin'  less  an'  less;  and  when  he'd  git  down  at  his 
own  yard  gate,  (his  wife's  I  mean,)  he  wasn't  at  all  I 
That  gate,  you  know — " 

"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  Clermont,  "I  know,  it 
leads  out  to  Mrs.  Trotwell'sl" 

"  Lawk  now;  how  did  you  come  to  know  that? 
You  wasn't  never  in  Doolittle?" 

"Never!"  cried  Harry,  and  he  throwback  hm- 
handsome  head,  aud  laughed  till  the  room  rang 
again. 

"  Well,  what  a  genus  you  hev  fur  guessin' !"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Dewberry ;  "  to  be  sure,  child,  it  leads 
to  Miss  Trotwell's,  an'  all  over  the  village  besides." 

"  /  thought  sol"  remarked  Clermont. 

"Oh!  git  out  now,  somebody  told  you;  sakes 
alive!  you  can't  fool  me.  But,  speakin'  of  Miss 
Trotwell  put  me  in  mind  that  slie  wuz  one  of  them 
delegates,  too— she's  a  widder — ^l^ity  Simpkina  as 
wuz;  and  she  wuz  a  mighty  poor  gal  when  she  was 
young,  an'  married  ole  Squire  Trotwell  fur  his  mon- 
ey, nothin'  else  aarthly.  The  squire  he  wua  the 
greatest  ole  story  in  krissendum,  or  the  kingdom 
cum;  he  used  to  be  to  all  everlastin'  tellin'  folks  a 
long  rigmarole  about  his  father  bein'  killed  under 
Gineral  Waahin'ton  in  a  Beaolntionftry  stmgglQ^  I 
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alliji  Imoved  the  ole  feller  wax  the  biggest  sort  of 
iitoi]rthen,batIkep'aneverlettm' oa.  Botse^ 
I  to  mjB^  sez  I,  Gineral  Washin'ton  wuzn't  the 
nan  to  do  a  poor  fellerKjreetar  so  anhnman,  he 
migfat  ft  knocked  the  ole  scamp  down,  (he  deserved 
it,  rU  be  boand,)  but  he'd  a  let  him  git  up  agin  long 
ifore  the  breath  wnz  out  of  his  body.  Sez  I  to  my- 
ial^  sez  I,  that's  a  lie— plum  I  GinenJ  Washm'tan 
wot  an  interestin'  man,  an'  a  Christian,  an'  I'm 
ibmenst  any  mean,  or'naiy,  low-lived  stupid,  that 
njn  anything  agin  him.  Besides,  he  wuz  the  fa- 
ther oft^' 

"Mrs.  Tabitha  Trotwelll"  ejaculated  Clermont, 
with  an  unearthly  effort  keeping  his  risibilities  in 
nl^wtion,  while  Addaide's  happy  laugh  rang  out 
like  a  gush  of  music. 

'*No  'twant — sakes  alive,  child!  how  onoommon 
MDpid  yoQ  are,  haint  I  bin  a  tellin'  of  yon  all  this 
time  that  'twas  her  hnsban',  the  squire,  I  mean,  fa- 
ther, indeed!  the  Ian'!  what  a  mistake— «n'  still 
twaf  one  that  anybody  as  had  never  seen  bun  might 
a  made  easy  enuff— for  he  looked  forty  times  as  ole 
Mshe.  My  Danel,  he's  great  on  ages,  sez  that  to 
M  the  squire  about  daybreak  of  a  Mundy  momin' 
in  November,  you  couldn't  a^tole  him  from  the 
'oldest  inhabitnnt,'  or  the  *  shade  of  things  that  used 
to  VIS.'  I've  no  idy  who  they  is,  some  bigbugs  in 
ftairday  and  gineration,  I  allow;  maybe  Pontius 
PQite,  or  Boneyparte.  The  lau'l  that  puts  me  in 
■iad  of  Miss  TrotweU— she  teaches  singin'  an' 
ifatjB  on  the  ptanny,  Days  of  Absence,  an'  Boney- 
parte orossin'  the  Bine  astonishin'  severe.  When 
iie  aings  you'd  think  she'd  been  brung  up  on  a  diet 
of  broken  glass  an'  ole  nails;  but  they  do  say  ite 
splendid,  an' so  impressive.  She  aint  got  the  sense 
be  kw  allows  her,  but  then  she's  rich,  an'  that's 
ooffto  pot  her  on  the  delegation.  As  I  was  say- 
i&'.ahe's  a  widder,  an'  a  lone  widder  at  that,  for 
aary  chick  nor  child  trots  over  that  Trotwell  lot. 
h  this,  as  in  everything  else  she's  the  quite  revaise 
cf  IGflB  Skinflint,  persopally  speakin'  she's  an'  itin- 
oatin'  prambilatin'  molasses  cask,  an'  in  the  winter, 
*ben  she's  wrapped  up  so  etamally  honey,  she's  a 
t^tP'  <  Mother,'  sez  my  Danel  to  me,  sec  he, 
'Brother,  she's  jist  like  them  fhnny-lookin'  Injins 
fltatgrow  away  up  in  the  Cannedys;  mother,'  sez 
H'lswan,  Ibleeve  tiiey  took  ole  Miss  Trotwell 
mt  of  a  jograpby !'  '  You're  onten  your  five  senses 
■ore  like,'8ez  L  *  Taint  sot'  sez  I.  As  I  was 
i^Tn*,  Miss  Trotwell,  she's  a  widder,  an'  sort  & 
noh,  an'  in  course,  you  know,  dont  keer  nothin'  for 
literary  nor  no  sidi  'litical  subjects,  but  takes  to 
^QQeralense,  an'  sentiments,  jist  fur  grandure. 
Oaod  sez  its  '  all  for  Buncombe;'  but,  sez  I,  *son, 
JooTe  a  tng  story.  Miss  Trotwell  aint  agoin'  to 
Btany  the  secon'  time,  the  property  bein  left  to  her 
OGiy  nhile  she's  a  widder.  The  boys  they're  allays 
^i^cdn'  the  soul  out  o'  her,  an'  every  formed  thing 
ihe  does,  they  say  if  s  *  all  for  Buncombe,'  or,  *  all 
tePladdy  Luity;'  but  taint  so;  she  won't  marry, 
an*  taint  no  use  fur  them  furrin'  jackanaps,  an'  ole 
x^aeooontB  to  court  her,  no  how.  Her  most  per- 
tidder  friend — " 
"That  was  Hiss  Saffhms,"  interrupted  Clermont. 
**WeIl,  I  never!  well,  what  if  'twas?— the  lau' 


^tw(u  her,  and  she  told  Polly  Armstrong  to  teQ 
Phebe  Collins,  to  whisper  like  to  Nancy  Lang,  to 
hint  to  John  Simpson's  wife's  cousin's  sister  to  tell 
our  Mirandy — she's  our  help— to  tell  me — " 

"  That  she  was  a  delegate!"  shouted  Harry. 

"  No!  'twan'tthat,  you  aint  smart;  'twan't  in  six 
miles,  nor  in  sight  o'  that;  la!  sakes,  that  wa'nt  no 
secret,  she  tole  me  that  with  her  own  lips;  I  dont 
mind  exactly  when  it  was,  but  I  believe  in  my 
heart  'twas  one  evenin'  when  she  wuz  goin'  down 
on  a  visit  to  the  singin'-schule;  she's  an  awful  rene- 
gade, allays  gaddin'  about  sumwheres.  Well,  she 
wuz  jist  goin'  apast  our  gate,  and  called  me  down; 
I  goes,  and  there  she  wnz  all  drest  out  in  yaller. 
That  would  suit  her  amszin'  only  that  she's  so  on- 
conmion  yaller  herself,  her  hair,  an'  eyes,  an'  nose, 
an'  teeth,  besides  bein'  yaUer  complected  herself^ 
('ceptin'  her  cheeks,  which  is  fiery)  so  that  when  I 
looked  at  her,  I  couldn't  tell  fur  the  'mortal  soul  & 
me  whereabouts  her  dress  ended  an'  she  begun. 

*  Mother,'  sez  my  Danel  to  me,  sez  he,  *  mother, 
why  did  they  had  ought  to  carry  Miss  Safftons  to 
that  everlasUn'  b^  World's  Fair,  as  a  slight  tribute 
of  esteem  from  the  Horticulture  of  Ameriky?' 

*  Son,'  sez  I, '  do  hush!— jokin'  about  folks  infirmi- 
ties is  sinful,  besides  it  aint  that  she's  affiicted  vdth, 
its  the  arysipelas!'  '  Mother,'  sez  Dan, '  I  tell  you 
she's  a  specimen — she's  'stonishin'  verdant,  an'  her 
name  is  vegetable,  an'  her  whole  phizmahogony  is 
reddy  fur  plantin',  she's  got  a  tumup-nose  an'  red- 
dish hatr,  she's  onion-eyed,  an'  punkin  complected, 
an'  her  dieeks  does  beet  all  natur!'  Speakin'  of 
colorin'  minds  me  of  another  i>earfne86  of  my  Dan- 
eL   *  Mother,'  sez  he  to  me.   '  What,  son?^  sez  L 

*  Mother,'  sez  Dan,  *  I  wish  to  convulsions  I  could 
cany  a  ra'al  live  Amerikin  sunset  to  that  eternal 
Worid's  Fair;  wouldn't  it  'stonish  them  Britishers 
a  few?'  sez  he.  *Talk  of  Itilly— why  ifs  three 
miles  out  in  the  country,  fieust  it  aint  jist  nowhar  in 
natur — Amerikin  sunsets  beats  creation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dye  u^t! — they  do,  so  help  me  old  Powha- 
tun,  Pokyhuntas,  an'  a  few  of  the  rest  of  the  Smiths  P 
My  Danel,  he  is  ezstromary  cute  an'  no  mistake, 
fiict  he's  the  *  chief  among  ten  thousan'  an'  alto- 
gether procurin'.  I've  a  notion  of  runnin'  him  agin 
the  Presidency,  or  puttin'  him  to  ingineerin'  one; 
but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  which  he's  got  the 
greatest  talons  fur." 

"  What  is  the  opinion  of  Miss  Saf&ons?"  inquired 
Adelaide,  with  a  smile. 

Miss  Saffixmsl  bless  your  innocent  soul,  honey, 
she  haint  got  no  opinion  previous  to  Danel,  she's 
arterthe  minister,  the  lau'  look  down!  She  ex- 
pects to  go  to  him  when  she  dies — if  she  had  her 
choice  this  minute,  which  to  go  to,  him  or  Paradise, 
she  wouldn't  know  what  to  do,  she  haint  found  out 
yet  which  is  the  greatest  man!" 

"  She  used  to  do  her  little  utmost  to  git  hina 
roun'  to  her  house  when  they  had  the  delegation 
meetin's— they  used  to  hev  a  meetm',  you  know 
three  times  a  week,  fur  the  outfittin*  of  the  mem- 
bers, etc  an'  so  on.  Well,  every  feminine  that  felt 
an  interest  in  the  well-bein'  of  herself,  or  her  ked'n- 
try,  or  that  expected  to  take  a  hand  either  in  Time 
or  a  never-endurin'  Eternity,  wuz  to  'come  up'  to 
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these  aneetin's,  an'  help  to  make  up  the  preflorip- 
tion  strong  eDuff  to  carry  *em  all  to  Wurcester  an' 
baok,  an'  she  had  leave  at  the  same  time  to  put  in 
any  complaint  or  petition  which  she  wanted  to  hev 
'tended  to  in  the  conrention.  Oae  momin'  arter 
I'd  got  everything  cleared  up,  an'  the  dairy  put  to 
rights,  three  new  cheeses  in  the  press,  an'  dinner 
on,  I  thought  I'd  jist  run  over  an'  see  what  they 
were  all  up  to,  so  I  claps  on  my  sun-bonnet,  that 
new  green  one,  you  know,  an'  oft'  I  started.  They 
met  at  the  'cademy  that  momin',  and  sakes  alive  1 
sioh  a  muss!  When  I  went  in,  there  wuz  Miss 
Skinflint,  an'  Miss  Trotwell,  an'  Miss  Saffrons,  all 
standin'  up  in  a  row,  with  papers  an'  pensils,  pnt- 
tin'  down  the  names  an'  the  complaints  an'  the  per- 
scriptions — there  wuz  their  heads  a  shakin',  and 
their  hands  a  wavin',  an'  their  tongues  a  rattlin'. 
The  laul  Noar's  ark  an'* the  tower  of  Babel,  all 
meesin'  up  together  on  a  'lection  day,  wasn't  a  cir- 
cumstance to  that  there.  Most  the  first  thing  I 
clapped  eyes  on,  when  I  opened  the  door,  wuz  Miss 
Beebout,  the  tinner's  wife,  her  that's  allays  shoutin' 
so  infumal  at  camp-meetin's  and  sich  like.  She's 
one  of  them  ezstromary  fussy  critters  that  would 
got  up  a  muss  in  the  kingdum  cum,  always  kickin' 
up  a  dust,  an'  raisin'  the  ole  misery  ginerally. 
Well,  she  wuz  down  on  her  knees  in  the  middle  of 
'em  an'  right  in  front  of  the  delegation — she'd  got 

'  the  steam  up,  an'  thought  she  wuz  in  the  altar,  sure 
enuff.  Here  she  went  on  cavortin'I  **Ohl  you're 
comin' — ^I  see  you're  comin' — now's  the  good  time, 
here's  the  right  way,  cum  one,  cum  all — who  kears 
far  expenses? — oh  I  oh !  o-o-o-h  I'-  an*  down  she  went 
as  usual  '  Poor  thingi'  sez  one.  *  What  a  martyr 
in  the  great  cause sez  another.   'Sich  enthoosy- 

*  ism  I  sich  insensibility  I'  sez  they  aU.  Miss  Skinflint 
she  sees  me,  and  beckons  me  over  to  her  side  the 
house,  she  wuz  taUdn'  away  fur  life  to  Miss  Margar- 
et, the  minister's  sister.  She  keeps  house  fur  the 
parson,  who  is  a  bachelor,  an'  never  wuz  marri'd, 
though  she's  a  proper  nice  woman — she's  got  more 
sense  in  a  minute  than. that  hull  delegation  will  hev 
to  all  everlastin'  kingdum  cum. 

"  I  see'd  a  sorter  mischeevous  twinkle  in  her  eye 
as  she  gin  ole  Miss  Skinflint  the  dollar  as  wi^  usual, 
sayin'  she  was  afraid  she  couldn't  'preciate  the 

*  great  cause,'  but  as  she  wuz  callin'  at  the  time,  she 
couldnt  go  away  without  contributin'  to  give  her  a 
trip,  an'  hoped  she  might  enjoy  it'  '  Oh  1'  sez  Miss 
Skinflint,  *  if  it  was  only  for  my  own  good  I'd  die 
before  I'd  accept  this  dollar,'  sez  she,  jerkin'  it  into 
her  green  ridicule  on  the  fast  principle,  *  but,  sez 
she,  *  it's  fur  you  as  well  as  me,  it's  fur  us  all,  it's 
for  the  hull  commeunity — it's  fur  the  hull  feminine 
univaise,'  sez  she,  *  it's  to  sustain  our  posishtm,  if  s 
to  maintain  our  dignity,  if  s  to  obtain  our  rights,  as 
free  citizens  of  the  'public,  an'  wimmcn  of  the  19th 
century.'  Sez  she,  <  if  s  fur  this  here  that  your  ben- 
evolense  contributes  this  doUarl'  a  chuckin  up  the 
ridicule  in  her  hand.  *  I  beg  pardon,'  sez  Miss  Mar- 
garet, *  but  I  fear  it  will  not  accomplish  so  much  as 
you  hope.'  'Don't  you  think  we  kin  do  it!'  cried 
Miss  Skinflint,  an'  her  very  eyes  were  a  screamin', 

*  yes,  we  will — we've  a  right  to  vote  an'  to  go  to 
EoBgrees,  an'  all  sich,  an'  we'll  demand  an'  take 


them  rights  by  force  of  arms,  if  needs  be,'  see  she. 
*  Scissors  an'  damin'  needles!  to  be  sure  you  wiliP 
cried  sassy  ELate  Langston,  an'  she  jerked  up  the 
broom-stick  out  of  a  comer  an'  ran  with  it  to  Miss 
Skinflint — ^the  black-eyed  witch!  I  could  see  all  the 
time  she  wuz  dyin'  internally  a  laffin.  '  Excqhc  me, 
madam,'  sez  Miss  Margaret, '  I  must  go  now,  and 
yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  at  parting  that 
I  fear  you  have  mistaken  the  means  of  this  great 
revolution;  and  even  should  you  succeed,  is  it  disi- 
rabie  that  the  voice  of  delicate  woman  be  beard  in 
the  legislative  hall,  when  to  her  is  committed  the 
nobler  work  of  forming  the  hearts  and  intellects 
who  reign  there?  It  is  important  that  she  should 
be  heard  lifting  up  her  voice  in  the  streets,  or  at 
ballot  box,  when  physical  improvement,  intellect- 
ual progress,  and  moral  reform,  all  depend  appn 
her  sofUy  uttered  but  infinitely  powerful —  *soletit 
be  I'  That  sayin'  of  Miss  Mai^garet's  stmck  into  ray 
fancy  astonishin'  severe,  an'  that's  the  reason  why 
I  mind  it  word  for  word.  She's  an  exstroinary 
procurin'  woman — she'll  git  you  long  afore  yon 
know  where  you  are,  if  you  dont  watch  outp-«n»  if 
you  do,  she'll  git  you  enny  how.  I  kin  remember 
e'en  amost  every  word  I  ever  heard  her  say.  Hiss 
Skinflint  she  didn't  know  egszackly  how  to  answer, 
an'  when  Miss  Maigaret  sed  *good  momin','  I 
thought  I  never  did  see  her  look  half  so  handsum— 
her  soft  brown  eyes  looked  e'en  a  most  black,  and 
sparkled  so,  an'  there  wuz  the  daintiest  little  color 
cum  up  in  her  cheeks,  jist  far  all  the  worid  like  the 
sun  shinin'  through  a  heap  of  rose-loaves.  When 
she  wuz  gone,  I  paid  my  dollar  to  the  delagasL-in, 
an'  begupn  to  look  roun'  at  the  rest. 

«  As  I  wuz  sayin',  that  limb  Kate  Langston,  she 
wuz  there  with  her  sassy  black  eyes,  an'  curly  hair; 
she'd  rid  into  town  tor  some  mischief  or  another, 
an'  stopped  to  see  what  wuz  goin'  on  at  the  'cade- 
my just  for  pure  downright  imperence.  She  paid 
'eih  a  dollar  all  roun'  jist  to  git  to  laff  at  an'  bedevil 
'em  by  turns.  She  begged  them  to  remember  her 
affex£^unately  to  the  convention,  when  called  upon 
to  the  responsible  dooties  of  judgin'  and  punishing 
all  things  masculine  fur  the  wrongs  of  cradfied 
wimmenkind,  an'  give  her  word  an'  honor  that  she 
would  never  cease  to  pray  for  their  success  in  ap- 
settin'  all  sorts  o'  tiranizin'  men — the  grate  Jugge^ 
nauts:  and  bringin'  all  irreglar  males  to  order— the 
low-flung  rascals!  Miss  Skinflint  wuz  a  tearin'  abi- 
litionist,  and  Kate,  as  she  slipped  the  dollar  into  her 
green  silk  ridicule,  went  on  with  a  wonderful  poor 
mouth  story  about  a  young  oreetur  which  mm 
wretch  had  brang  over  to  this  ked'ntiy,  an'  called 
her  a  *  Greek  slave,'  as  if  niggers  could  be  brung 
from  enny  civilized  nation  but  Afriky,  where  they 
grows  spontaneous.  When  she  turned  over  to  Miw 
Trotwell,  who  takes  on  'stonishen*  about  benevo- 
lense,  an  patranizin'  an'  all  that  sort  o'  stale  vitals, 
Kate  Langston  looked  as  if  she  wuz  jist  reddy  to 
bust  right  out  a  oryin'  every  ndnit,  an'  sich  a  face 
as  she  put  on,  to  tell  Miss  Trotwell  for  maroy  sake 
to  do  her  little  possible  to  save  a  poor  foriom  inno* 
cent  gal,  a  faniner  too,  named  Jinny  Linn,  that 
sum  ole  no  'count,  called  a  Mister  Bamem,  wni 
izamn'  aU  over^«j«^n^a^Aterty «»«»» 
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money  oompellin'  her  to  smg  perched  tip  Ofo  the  tip 
top  of  a  great  outlandish  in^e  that  they  called  the 
Opeiy— tiiat  is,  he  wanted  her  to  sing  on  that,  but 
cbe  woctldat— &ot  woz,  she  didn't  want  to  sing  at 
lU,  and  then  the  ole  deceitfol  would  all  be  honey 
m'  sugar  a  ooaxin%  an'  canin'  her  a  nightingale,  an' 
ill  that  sort  o*  tomfoolery.  Then  she  cum  to  Miss 
Sa&ons,  an'  tole  her  there  woz  the  wife  of  one 
BOIy  Patterson,  that  snmbody  had  bin  hittin' — ^well, 
this  woman  begged  her  to  git  sum  of  the  delegates 
when  they  went  to  the  convention  to  find  out  the 
MSty,  or'naiy,  low-lived  wretch  that  struck  her 
dear,  dear  Billy,  an'  bring  him  to  consign  eternal 
pmishxDent,  that  is  to  say,  hangin',  or  bnmin',  or 
Daoalaoghter,  an'  sioh  like.  Kate  said  that  al- 
thoogh  this  strikin'  of  a  woman's  husban'  might  not 
bjmosl  people  be  considered  as  interferin'  with 
vimmin^  rights,  in  her  private  'pinion,  publicly  ex- 
prwed,  it  wu2  the  worst  sort  of  interfer',  'cause  fur 
why,  nobody's  got  enny  right  to  hit  a  feller  but  his 
life,  and  she  has  got  that  right,  besides,  wimmen's 
got  a  light  to  complain  enny  how,  if  they  please, 
u' Kate  hoped  that  on  those  'ere  grounds  the  af- 
fair might  be  'tended  to  instanter— so  Miss  Saffrons 
pnunised  on  her  sacred  word  an'  honor.  Sez  Kate, 
'ny  indeed,  as  sure  as  yon  live  an'  breathe  I'  *  In- 
deed, indeed,  as  sure  as  I  live  an  breathe— I'll  never 
itirP  sez  Miss  Safi^ns,  throwin'  up  her  eyes  an' 
bnds.  *Now,'  sez  Kate,  sez  she,  *  remember 
foa're  sworn  P  All  this  wuz  done  very  solemn- 
Hke,  an'  I've  no  doubt  but  what  that  story  wuz  true, 
Kate  wuz  so  aimest  an'  beeeechin';  besides,  it's 
ntnr'  fur  a  woman  to  hate  a  man  that  licks  her 
kalian'  even  if  she  does  lick  him  herself." 
"Monoply!"  ejaculated  Harry. 
*  Don't  put  me  out,  Henry  Clermont,"  said  Mrs. 
Dewberry  with  dignity.  "Well  as  I  wuz  sayin' 
^at%  there  wuz  a  hull  creation  full  of  other  wim- 
Ben  tfaercw  Solly  Snooks,  she  wanted  some  remidy 
brher  husban's  stayin'  out  o'  nights,  at  low-flung 
tsrems;  an'  Miss  Jemimy  Jones— of  all  the  stupids 
tbat  ever  died  stupidest,  'cept  about  six,  an'  half  a 
dozen  of  them's  her  husban' — ^well,  she  wanted  a 
l&T  passed  to  make  him  a  bigger  silly  than  he  is 
sow  (though  she  ought  to  be  satisfied,  lau'  knows 
Watoo  no-account  fur  the  fool-killer's  use,)  but  she 
*uted  him  to  wash  dishes,  an'  cook,  an'  mind  the 
daidren,  (they've  got  the  John  Kodgers'  comple- 
ment,) an'  peel  pertaters,  an'  dry  apples  by  way  of 
Rcreacion,  Sez  Kate  Langston, '  that's  right,  Miss 
Jones,  fiur  play  an'  no  favors  I'  One  ole  woman  in 
aoomer  would  keep  hollerin'  out  to  Miss  Skinflint 
to  tsk  the  0lce  of  cliickons — she  used  to  jaw  the 
poor  ole  creetar  awful,  two  young  flirty  gals  wuz 
viuq^erin'  to  Miss  Saffrons,  to  bring  the  last  new 
iishion  fur  '  mcks,'  an'  lend  'em  the  patterns  first 
ooes;  an'  sum  several,  both  marri'd  an'  single,  were 
oyitt'  out  that  a  law  must  be  past  to  put  down  the 
ladependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellers.  *  Mercy  t' sez 
Kate  Langston,  *  whaf  s  the  use?  thaf  s  what  our 
»a  is  doing  every  ds^,  by  the  laws  of  highmen — 
^  don>t  go  in  fur  sooperfluities,  I  can  put  down 
Uie  independence  of  half  a  dozen  right  here,  an'  I'll 
ohaage  one  at  least  from  odd  to  even,  before  many 
*>inniei8  are  over,  I'll  be  bound.   So  it  wuz  agreed 


to  let  the  odd  felleiB  alone  for  the  present,  seein'  as 
how  in  the  course  of  natni*  they  most  all  at  sum 
time  or  another  be  extarminated.  *  But,'  sez  Kate, 
sez  she,  'there's  another  mat^  nearer  home  that 
must  be  laid  afore  this  power  of  convention,  an* 
stopped  immediately.  There  is  a  set  of  meanor'- 
nary,  low-flung  scoundrels,  goin'  about  the  ked'n- 
try,  pryin'  into  other  folks  consams,  an'  takin'  away 
their  census.  Gk>odne8S  knows  if  they're  let  run  on 
what  will  become  of  us,  fur  men  haint  got  the  sense 
the  law  allows  »em  now'  It's  a  real,  low-lived  per- 
secutin','  sez  she,  *  got  up  on  purpose  some  how  or 
another  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  some  poor 
kin  of  theirs,  that  they  go  their  deths  fur,  an'  call 
*  Uncle  Sam,'  an  old,  mean,  stingy,  lazy  'good-fur- 
nothin'  I'll  be  bound  I'  Then  they  all  agreed  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  sistem  of  takin'  away  what  little  sense 
men  had,  poor  innocents — an'  K^te,  I  thought  the 
vixen  a  died  the  deth  of  the  vdcked,  she  la^fed,  an' 
laffed,  till  the  tears  rolled  over  her  rosy  cheeks,  an' 
her  great  black  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds.  Well, 
so  they  went  on  fur  plum  three  hours— at  last  'twuz 
notified  to  the  meetin'  that  Miss  Saffrons  would 
read  'em  the  speech  she  had  writ  to  speak  in  the 
convention.  They  kep'  hollerin'  fur  *  Order,  or- 
der,'— but  it  'peared  like  that  *  Order '  preferred  not 
to  cum;  till  Kate  Langston,  all  of  a  sudint  sprung 
up  a  cheer,  an'  puUin'  off  her  ridin'-cap,  calls  out, 
'hats  off  gentlemen  I' — then  strikin'  a  thundorin' 
blow  on  the  table  with  her  whip;  *  Silence  1  all  crea- 
tion, an'  a  few  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  to  men- 
tion the  wimmen  an'  children  1'  They  wur  all  as 
mute  as  mice  in  a  minit,  an'  Miss  Saffrons  ascend- 
in'  the  cheer  begun — ^I  never  should  a  minded  her 
long  string  o'  dickshunaiy,  but  I've  heerd  Kate 
Langston  speak  it  right  off  twenty  times  sence, 
an'  I've  e'en  a  most  lamed  it  be  heart  Sez  Miss 
SafiErons,  sez  she — I  mean,  read  she,  sez  she  readin' 
like— 

"  Feller  citizens — I'm  not  'customed  to  public 
speakin'  before  sich  highfalutin'  audiences.  My 
idees  hev  been  so  poor  of  late  that  I'd  a  grate  no- 
tion of  puttin'  'em  out  to  grass  prevyus  to  this  mo> 
mentuous  occashun.  Yet  here  I  stand  before  you 
a  speckled  hermit,  wrapt  in  the  risen  sun  counter- 
pane of  my  popularity,  an'  intendin'.  Providence 
permittin',  an'  the  creek  don't  rise,  to  '  go  it  blind  P 
Tirant  man  aint  a  goin'  to  be  able  to  pick  himself 
up  arter  the  *  cumelated  talons  of  this  convention 
hes  stricken  down  on  his  devoted  hed  like  vials  o' 
wrath,  or  a  thousand  o*  brick,  (taint  no  odds  which 
of  them  figgerative  inuendoe  you  take,  feller  suffer- 
ers, both's  expressive.)  Feller  citizens  I  I'm  one 
great  big  despise  fur  the  hull  maskaline  crecation 
(*oept  six) — as  I  remarked  on  the  foregoin'  line, 
feller-sistem,  I'm  agin  man — ^I'm  right  plum  far- 
nenst  the  hull  crew,  from  Deacon  Snook's  cow-boy 
down  to  Cupid,  Venus,  and  Highman  (them  ones 
you  read  about,)  it  dont  make  a  dif  o*  bitterance, 
their. all  'bominable  'bominabler,  'bominablest — 
'specially  sich  as  Munroe  Edwards,  the  Wander- 
ing Jew — an'  Faganini — an'  fur  all  the  last  wuz 
both  a  pagan  an'  a  ninny,  twan't  so  much  worse 
than  the  rest  fbr  they're  all  heathens  an'  sillies  to- 
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**  Here  she  stopped  to  git  breath,  an>  Kate  Lang- 
ston  strack  the  table  another  thonderin'  liok,  czyin' 
out, '  Hit  'em  again;  they're  got  no  friends T 

"Miss  Safifrons  porceede^* Feller  soldiers  an' 
martyrs  I  wimmen  has  rights,  an'  they're  a  goin'  to 
haye  them  rights,  in  spite  of  hnsban'  or  Hottentots  I 
Yoa've  seen  CsBsar  a  croesin'  theRookibon — ^you're 
seen  Boneyparte  a  croesin'  the  river  Alps,  you've 
seen  the  son  a  crossin-  the  eqoinoctormal  line,  an' 
jist  so,  feller  sistem,  you  behold  us  marchin'  plum 
over  that  line  of  embarkation  -which  man  hes  raised 
between  us  an'  our  everlastin'  an'  undyin'  rights, 
driTin'  him  from  his  strong  den  in  the  public  'pin- 
ion, the  mean,  sneakin',  cowardly  krokkydilel  I'm 
not  the  man  to  shrink  fix>m  no  sich  immergincy  as 
this,  T  go  fur  wimmen's  rights  at  all  hazards  an'  to 
the  last  extremity,  I  dol  Wimmen's  conventions 
is  risin',  an'  wimmen's  voices  is  risin',  an'  wimmen's 
tempers  is  risin',  an'  I'd  jist  be  pleased  to  know 
what's  a  goin'  to  stan'  before  that,  if  U  carry  all 
oreeation  before  it  because — ^why,  because  it  will — 
if  s  both  logic  an'  natur!  Feller  soldiersl  in  such  a 
cause  as  this  we're  numerous — fsict  of  the  business 
is  we're  a  perfect  epidemic,  an'  we'll  prevail!" 

"That  soul-sarchin'  eloquense  I  cant  think  long 
i:^n  at  wunst,  it's  exhaustin'. 

"  Well,  at  last  all  wuz  reddy,  an'  off  they  started, 
expeotin'  to  go  down  to  Massychusetts,  dissolve  the 
mdverse,  or  sich  a  matter,  and  come  back  in  six 
weeks.  Tim  Simpkins  and  'Siah  Longtongue  took 
them  in  the  ole  barouche  to  Springfield,  where  they 
allowed  to  take  the  rail  road  as  they  wanted  to  go 
by  Cincinatj.  Dan,  he  sed  they  were  goin'  to  ride 
on  an  iron  horse,  but  I  boxed  his  ears  well  for  his 
tom-foolery.  Poor  ole  Parson  Skinflint  wanted  to 
go  with  them  mightQy,  jist  to  make  all  right  as  he 
sed,  but  they  wouldn't  hear  to  it — ^they  didn't  want 
any  man  on  top  of  the  green  airth  to  take  keer  of 
them — ^reckon  they  had  money  enuff  an'  sense  enuff 
to  take  keer  of  tiiemselves,  besides  hadn't  they  a 
right?  Miss  Skinflint  would  a  seen  him  in  Jee-m- 
salem  afore  she'd  a  spent  that  much  money  on  sich 
a  poor  snake,  'twouldn't  -paj  no  how,  an'  she  wuz 
thinkin'  about  gittin'  a  new  bonnet  outen  the  ex- 
pensis,  Pm  dubous.  In  two  days  Tim  an'  'Siah 
onm  back — they  said  they  left  the  delegation  goin' 
to  the  depo',  and  that  wuz  every  mite  of  satisfac- 
tion we  could  git  onten  the  nasty,  sneakin',  provok- 
inf  wretches.  I  tole  'em  they  both  deserved  a  roun' 
five  hundred  for  their  imperence,  to  say  nothin'  of 
tiieir  onssin'  so  astoaiBhin'  severe.  *  Groin'  to  the 
de — ,'  but  I  wont  say  it,  oomin' over  sich  blasphem- 
In'  is  awful  sublime,  an'  makes  one  feel  chilly  and 
narvions.  Cunin'  is  distressin'  an'  don't  do  no 
good  no  how.  Old  Deacon  Ironside  who  went  to 
sea  when  he  wuz  a  juvenile,  used  to  come  it  amaz- 
in' strcmg  by  spells— he  called  it  emfasizin.  I've 
heerd  him  overhanlin'  every  blessed  human  on  tiie 
Ut  that  way,  his  emfiunrin  wuz  powerfiil,  you  might 
have  heerd  it  half  a  mile.  Poor  ole  creetnr,  he's 
gone  to  that  ked'ntry  whenoe  no  traveler  never  re- 
turns frum." 

"Like  the  delegates,"  remarked  Hany. 
No--'twan't  so,  the  lau'l  didnt  I  tell  you  about 
it?   Fes,  they  did  return,  an'  honey  they  cum  a 


flyin' t  Sakes  alivel  this  world  an'  f  other  ked'ntry  I 
how  dumbfounded  wuz  all  Doolittle  bodily,  one 
mormn'  to  see  'em  all  cum  tiampin'  down  stieet 
Injun  file,  with  an  ole  ox  cart  of  baggage  a  bringin' 
up  the  rear,  foot,  I  wish  I  may  never  stir!  That 
very  evenin'  I  goes  round  to  see  what'a  in  thunder 
to  pay;  so  Miss  Saffltms  she  jist  up  an'  tells  me 
the  hull  rigmarole.  You  see,  when  they  got  to 
Cincinnaty,  they  axed  in  course  fbr  a  fadiionahle 
tavern— what  but  they?  Folks  tole  'em  to  go  to 
the — ^not  the  depo',  (lau'l  I  went  an  sed  itagini) 
no,  city  folks  is  too  perlite  fur  that,  but  they  tde 
'em  to  go  to  the — to  the— lawkl  the  whaf  s  name,  I 
mean." 

"  The  Burdett  House?"  inquired  Ada. 
Why  yes,  child,  I  do  reckon  f  was  that,  because 
first  thing  arter  they  got  sot  down  in  a  fine  big 
room  there,  a  bell  begun  ringin'  awful,  an'  they 
thinkin'  'twuz  fire,  set  up  sich  an  infernal  screech- 
in'  as — as  you  never  did.  Folks  run  in,  an'  semn' 
nothin'  but  three  great  rearin'  starin'  femininei, 
run  out  agin,  an'  kep,  chaigin'  here  an'  pitohin* 
there,  tall  the  hull  lot  wuz  in  a  muss — an'  then  see- 
in'  nothin'  wuz  goin'  to  happen  concluded  it  wus  a 
fidse  alarm.  The  delegation  had  a  room  all  to  'em- 
selves,  an'  they  were  marched  up  to  it  by  two  fel- 
lers with  white  aprons  on  (some  kind  o'  regimentals 
I  reckon.  Odd  Fellers  or  Sons  o*  Temperance) 
throu£^  a  hull  crowd  of  folks  that  kep'  waOdn'  up 
an'  down  as  if  the  United  States  belonged  to  'em 
an'  they  hadnt  the  sign  of  a  poor  kin.  Hadnt  bin 
in  their  own  room  long  till,  jeminy  orimenyl  of  all 
the  noiMS  that  ever  did  noise — growlin',  beUerin', 
howlin',  screechin',  and  thunderin',  all  rumblin'  up 
in  one  infernal  muss  of  a  soundl  Miss  Safions 
vowed  that  she  never  doubted  fur  a  minute  hot 
what  'twuz  Grabriel  blowin'  the  last  trump  and  he 
wuz  a  little  hoarse.  Miss  Skinflint  she  bounced  in- 
to the  bed,  crying  out,  *  Feathers  is  non-oondootoaP 
Miss  Saffix>ns  she  run  to  the  windy  reddy  to  jump 
out,  provided  (Sabriel  shouldnt  want  to  wait  till  she 
wuz  arranged;  and  poor  Miss  Trotwell  she  stood 
stock  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  one  shoe 
on,  tremblin'  like  an  aspen,  an'  not  daring  to  speak. 
Directly  the  all-fired  howUn'  thing  shut  up,  an'  then 
there  wuz  a  sound  of  folks  runnin'  down  stairs  fit 
to  break  their  necks.  They  were  all  makin'  fiir  the 
door  to  run  too,  when — somethin'  knocked  I  *  Sakes 
alivel' sez  Miss  SaJOfrons  to  me,sez  she 'didn't I 
tremble?  wuzn't  I  a  livin'  airthquake?'  At  last  at 
the  third  knock  Miss  Skinflint  advanced  bold  as  a 
lion  an'  peeped  thro'  the  keyhole.  There  they  stood 
shiverin'  with  fright,  just  at  this  blessed  minute  the 
door  opened,  an'  what  in  the  name  of  floogins,  do 
you  reckon  'twuz?" 
'•Gabriel,  of  coursel"  said  Harry. 
**  La!  child,  you're  jist  as  much  taken  in  as  they 
wur' — why,  bless  your  life  'twan't  nuthin'  but  a  poor 
mean,  good-fiir-nothin',  deceitful  yaller  nigger, 
wantin'  to  know  if  they'd  cum  to  supper  I  *  Hes  the 
Telegraphic  Magnotaff  exploded?'  sez  Miss  Soienti- 
ficia  Skinflint  *  Ma'amI'  sez  he.  *  Hez  the  fimatio 
asylum  busted  up?*  axed  the  benevolent  Miss  Trot- 
well.  *  Ma'aml'  sez  he  agin.  *  What  wus  that  in- 
fernal howlin'  about,  J^f^^P^JIpfj^^P^ 
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aecthe  spirited  Miss  SofTrona.  *'lliat  noiae  jnst 
DOW?  oh,  nothing  but  the  gong,  I  rockon  I'  sez  the 
critter,  an'  he  walked  off  grinQin\  What  a  gong 
wnz  thej  couldn't  tell,  but  from  it*s  voice  they 
gaessed  it  waz  sum  astonishin'  savage  beast  that 
these  stnpids  had  tamed  an' then  let  lun  loose  about 
the  house  to  akeer  decent  people  outeu  their  five 
senses. 

•'Gittin'  a  little  over  their  skeer  they  all  went  to 
sapper,  an'  then  thought  they'd  go  in  the  fine  room 
which  they  had  bin  took  into  when  they  first  cum. 
Weti,  goin'  along  they  cam  to  a  place  where  there 
TQz  an  iron  rod  hangin'  down  from  the  ceiling  a 
black  filler  poasin'  on  before  held  a  light  to  the  end 
of  it,  when  flash  up  sprung  a  blazin'  candle — no, 
twa&'t  a  candle  nnther,  for  Miss  Skinflint,  who  sez 
^  has  an  investigatin'  cast  o^  character,  (she  is 
aUays  pokin'  about  as  if  she  smelt  a  mice,}  went  ap 
an'  looked  at  it  clost,  an'  she  says  there  wan't  nei- 
ther irick,  nor  taller,  nor  ile,  about  the  hull  consani. 
Sez  she  to  the  black  feller,  *  what's  this?'  He  look- 
ed at  her  about  a  minute  then  hollered  out  'gas I' 
u'  run  off  lafin'  fit  to  die.  I'd  given  him  'gas,* 
Iknow,  if  it  had  a  bin  me;  he  must  a  bin  a  nasty, 
iow-flnng  wretch — don't  see  imthin'  in  that  so 
imazin'  amusin',  no  how.  Well,  they  posted  along 
ioto  the  parlor,  an'  here  was  a  hull  lot  of  Hoi- 
led  ladies,  takin'  on  airs,  an'  their  '  beans  o*  prom- 
Be'  hangin*  round  'em  like  rainbows  over  little 
bshy  shower-clouds.  Arter  the  delegation  had  bin 
i^d',  all  in  a  row  with  their  hands  down  in  their 
^pi,j»t  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  goin'  to 
?^  •  thimble' — well  arter  they  hod  sot  that  way  a 
l<ag  time  never  sajin'  nothin'  to  nobody,  a  funny 
I<^Qkin'  de  chap  steps  up  to  them,  an'  see  he, '  good 
f^u\  ladies — strangers  in  the  city,  I  suppose.' 
lT»eii  Mias  Scienticia,  thinkin'  of  cour»e  it  behoov- 
H  W,  riz  up  aa»  curchy'd,  didn't  I  tell  you  she  wus 
•Tueroos  on  eurchyin';  tlio  laul  I  wish  you  could 
H  see  her  sign-posty  corporosity  rear  an'  pitch 
*ith  perlite  enthoosysastics,  or  gymnastic,  or  what^ 
wer  you  call  'em.  Well,  she  curchy'd  astonishin' 
•^'ete,  an'  said  they're  all  obliged  to  him.  *  You 
^tsecn  the  lions  yet  then?'  sez  he.  Now  'twas 
^"■Trotwell'8  turn,  an'  she  sed  *  they  hadu*t  seen 
MJ  yet,  an'  she  hoped  they  didn't  let  'em  run  wild 
»^  the  streets,  'twould  be  so  obnoxious  to  the 
P^.'etc.  The  ole  gentleman — '  Yes,  she'd  meet 
*ith  a  good  many  in  the  streets,  but  they  were 
quite  harmless,  and  excuse  me,'  sez  he, 
^^*^'  hard  at  'em  all,  *  excuse  me,  but  I  don't  im- 
^Jne  you've  seen  the  *  elephant '  either.'  Now  it 
^  Mass  Saffrons'  turn,  an'  she  told  him  she  had 
»»n  on©  wunst  in  a  show  in  Doolittle.  *  Ah  1'  sez 
^  'that  aint  the  one  I  mean,'  an'  jist  then  a  young 
all  finified  off  with  whiskers,  an'  as  many 
as  a  lady,  steps  up  an'  sez  he,  'speaklu'  of  ani- 
*»W,  perhaps  madame  would  prefer '  fightiag  the 
*  Not  unless  her  lif  e  is  insured,  I  hope,'  sez 
fije  oJe  chap,  an'  then  they  laffed  astonishin*.  The 
*^*^!atMm  moved  that  they  didn't  want  to  •  fight 

tiger,'  but  axed  if  lives  could  be  insured  sure 
*aa^  aa'  mid  they'd  like  of  all  things  to  hev  theira 
fixed  up  ao,  'q>ecially  in  kolery  times.  Some  of 
^  happened  to  say  somethin'  about  that 
9 


poor  young  creetur*,  Jinny  Linn, — *  Ah,  yes  I'  sez 
the  ole  gentleman.  *I  saw  her  in  Boetiug — she's  the 
great  lion  I'  •  *  Lion !» screeched  Miss  Trotwell,  *  good 
land  alive!  I  thought  'twas  a  gall'  an'  then  the  la^ 
dies  all  lafied  tremenjous  at  the  ix>or  thing's  igno- 
rense.  Mias  Trotwell  wuz  mad  n»  fire,  not  at  the 
Cincinnaty  ladies,  but  at  Kate  Loiigston  for  tellin* 
her  that  stupid  trumped-up  story  about  it's  V^in*  a 
poor  innocent.  *  From  your  conversation  I  should 
think  you  partial  to  lions,'  sed  one  of  the  ladies, 

♦  and  if  so,  you  should  have  attended  the  theatre 
to-night,  the  play  is  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons.' '  *  No, 
indeed,'  sez  Miss  Trotwell,  s6z  she,  •  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  any  i)oor  creetur  expose  herself  among  sich 
wild  beasts,  I  wouldn't  go  to  no  sich  place. 
•Pshaw!  Miss  Trotwell,'  sez  Miss  Saffrons,  *the 
lady  don't  go  in  among  the  lions  sure  enough — ^it's 
all  slight  o'  hand — ^theatres  is  all  gammon,  an'  make 
bleeve,'  sez  she.  *  But  of  course,  madam,'  sez  that 
young  whiskered  sUly  to  Miss  Skinflint,  *  of  coni-se 
you  will  go  to  the  infernal  regions.'  Wliew!  if 
whiskers  had  a  been  the  parson  wouldn't  she  a 
made  him  see  sights!  she  wuz  mad  enuff  to  bite  her- 
self with  a  rattlesnake.  As  Dan  sez,  she  resurrect- 
ed immediately,  if  not  quicker,  an'  sez  she,  *  no,  I 
*haH*t  do  no  sich  thing,  yon  mean,  or'nary,  low- 
flung  monkey — ^you  grate,  silly,  grinnin'  krokky- 
dile  you ;'  an'  away  she  sailed  npstaira — others 
follerin'  suit.  *  Well,'  sez  Miss  Saffrons — ^now  these 
is  her  very  words  as  near  as  I  can  mind,  sez  she  to 
me,  *  Well,  next  momin'  we  thought  we'd  jist  go 
out  an'  look  round  a  leetle  an'  see  the  city  before 
stprtin'  on  our  journey  to  Massychusets.  So  we 
walked  down  Walnut  Street  as  they  call  it,  but  why 
I  cant  tell,  an'  couldn't  even  Ix^gin  to  guess,  for  not 
a  walnut  tree  could  I  see  on  tlie  hull  lot,  not  even 
a  hickoiy,'  sez  she.  '  We  kep'  a  good  look  out  fur 
the  lions  an'  were  a  good  deal  skeered  at  first,  but 
the  sun  shone  so  bright  an'  the  stores  looked  so  en- 
tertainin'  an'  the  people  so  pleasin',  that  at  last  we 
e'en  a  most  forgot  all  about  it.  Well,  we  were  go- 
in'  by  a  place  where  two  streets  crossed,  sumthin» 
like  cross-roads,  you  know,  all  the  same,  an'  there 
were  two  men  all  dressed  out  fine  enuff  for  Sunday, 
met  each  other  right  in  fVont  of  us.  '  Good  mom- 
in','  sez  one  as  they  shuck  hands  with  each  other, 

*  I  told  3rou  so,  I  bet  you  the  Compromise  would 
pass,  an'  it  will.'  '  D'  yon  think  so  in  fact,'  sez 
t'other;  well  I  should  like  to  see  it  passed,'  and  jist 
then  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  we  got  so  far  out 
of  hearin',  that  we  couldn't  tell  whether  he  meant 
'twuz  goin'  to  pass  that  way  or  not.  *  Howendev- 
er,'  sez  Miss  Skinflint,  sez  tdie,  '  let's  wait  awhile 
on  this  nice  shady  comer  an'  see;'  an'  then  'twuz 
no  a  talkin'  she'd  a  done  it  or  died  bodily.  We 
hadnt  waited  long  till  sure  enuff  we  sees  a  tremen- 
jous vekakle  loom  in  sight,  it  had  a  matter  of  six 
horses  hitched  to  it,  an'  seemed  chock  full  of  i)eo- 
ple.  Well,  we  knowed  in  a  minute  that  this  wuz 
the  Compromise,  an'  we  determined  to  see  it  out, 
ao  there  we  stood  on  the  comer,  on  tip-toe  too,  a 
lookin'  an'  a  lookin'  with  all  our  little  possible. 
Then,  sakes  alive!  Miss  Dewberry,  what  do  you 
think?  I  hope  an  all- wise  Provydense  may  take 
on-  immediate  likin-  to  g,e,.if^^^.@0^{^ing 
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didn't  stop  right  fnrnenst  na — *  Hare  a  *bus,  ladies  I 
sez  the  man  a  driving  sez  he  bowin'  to  us,  an'  jlst 
then  we  spied  two  of  them  low-lived  critters  tiyin' 
to  screen  out  at  the  back  of  the  consam.  We'd  np 
notion  of  submittin'  to  enny  sich  perceediu's  in  the 
open  street  there,  so  you  better  bleeve  we  took  to 
our  heels  an'  run  fiir  life  an'  limb,  streakin'  on  one 
arter  ^another,  we  went  it  'hark  fi-om  the  tombs P 

*  I  wuz  so  skeered  I  wuz  reddy  to  swallow  mj^sell ; 
jist  to  hide,  you  know,  an*  never  noticin'  where  I 
wuz  goin',  struck  up  plum  agin  a  little  ragged  stu- 
pid, that  screeched  an'  hollered  out  arter  me, '  Who 
hit  Billy  Patterson?'  The  lau' t  that  fotched  me  up 
standin'  with  a  jerk;  now,  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I, 
that's  jist  what  I  want  to  know,  so  I  turned  roun' 
an'  called  the  mean  little  wretch  at  the  top  of  my 
limgs.  Arter  a  spell  he  cum  swinging  along  back, 
an'  sez  I  to  him,  *Do  you  know  Mr.  Patterson?' 

*  Oh,  yes!'  sez  he.  *  Who  is  he?'  sez  L  *  He's  one 
of  'em,'  sez  he.  *One  of  who?'  sez  I.  *  Why,  one 
of  them  you  read  about,'  sez  he,  grinnin'  as  if  it  wus 
funny.  *  Well,'  sez  I,  *  do  you  know  who  struck 
Mr.  Patterson?'  The  little  imp  looked  hard  at  me, 
a  grinnin'  an'  scratohin'  his  tow-hed,  an'  sez  he, 
'aha I  ole  quiz,  you  can't  come  it — ask  the  man  at 
the  lamp-post.'  *  Ole  quiz,  indeed  I  hollered  I,  an' 
I  shook  my  fist  arter  him  till  he  wuz  clean  out  o' 
hearin'.  '  Well,'  sez  Miss  Skinflint, '  if  you  want 
to  go  on  with  your  investigashuns  let's  look  up  the 
lamp-post  gentleman.'  So  on  we  went,  an'  at  last 
we  did  cum  across  him  sure  enuff.  There  he  stood, 
leanin'  up  agin  the  post,  an'  I  don't  bleeve  from  his 
looks  he's  got  the  sense  he  wuz  bom  with.  He 
seemed  half  asleep,  an'  when  I  axed  him,  periit«  as 
I  could,  *  if  he  wuz  acquainted  with  the  individual 
who  struck  Mr.  Pbtterson,  he  laffed  sorter  fooMike, 
and  sez  he, '  yes  I  do,  if  s  the  man  jist  roun'  the 
comer,  mn  fiist  an'  you'll  git  him  1'  Roun'  the  cor^ 
ner  we  sailed,  an'  lol  and  behold  I  there  wan't  the 
sign  of  nuthin'  there.  It  must  a  bin  the  next  cor- 
ner, or  two,  or  three,'  sez  Miss  Trotwell,  who  seem- 
ed to  me  never  to  tire  of  trottin'.  Well,  we  mn 
roun'  the  next,  an'  nothin'  could  we  see  but  an  ole 
nigger  feminine  sellin'  apples,  well,  roun'  the  next 
an'  here  he  wuz  sure  enuff— only  he  wuz  a  boy.  I 
walks  up  to  him  an'  sez  I,  *  are  you  the  man  roun' 
the  comer?'  *  No,'  sez  he,  *  don't  you  see  I  am  on- 
ly the  boy?'  *  Well,'  sez  I,  *  the  man's  your  lather 
then,  come  now,  where  is  he,  eh?'  I  thought  I  had 
him  then  I  *  Well,' sez  he,  *I  do'  no,  but  I've  a 
sneakin'  notion  he  wuz  lost  last  night  between 
twelve  o'clock  an'  John  Smith's !'  *  An'  where  does 
John  Smith  live?'  sez  L  *  Oh  I  all  about  in  spots  I' 
sez  he.  '  Taint  so,  sez  I,  you're  a  story,  John  Smith 
lives  in  Doolittle,  three  houses  below  the  tavern 
stand,  he  married  Betsey  Bo.'    ♦  Oh  I  no,'  sez  he, 

*  that's  his  cousin,  the  one  I'm  speakin'  of  lives  at 
present  on  the  for  end  of  no  whar,  if  not  a  leetle 
ways  beyond  1'  an'  so  say  in',  he  vanquished  like  a 
smoke.  That  day  e'en  a  most  killed  us  all — I  got 
so  sick  I  couldn't  hold  my  bed  up,  I  thought  to 
convulsions  I  had  the  kolery  infontum,  an'  'twuz  a 
moral  impossibility  to  think  of  goin'  on  to  Wurces- 
ter.  I  vow  I  bleeve  that  nasty,  mean  stupid  that 
strack  Billy  Patterson  has  settled  on  my  lungs. 


Next  momln'  we  all  agreed  to  cum  back,  we  couldn't 
get  out  of  the  house  without  dyin'  with  fear  of 
lions,  an'  elephants,  an'  rinoseroses,  an'  comprom- 
ises carry  in'  sich  or'nary,  low-lived,  poor-folksy  crit- 
ters wantin'  to  buss  ladies  in  the  street;  an'  in  doors 
UiQre  wuz  them  horrid  pet  gongs  howlin'  loun' 
you,  an'  yaller  monkeys,  an'  whiskered  kangaroos 
insultin'  of  you — 'twant  to  be  put  up  with.    So  next  ! 
momin'  we  broke  from  that  Burnett  House,  plague 
the  place— I  wish  to  fathers  it  wuz  burnt  down  in-  \ 
to  forty  thousan'  million  ashes,  an'  all  the  gonga,  i 
an'  the  monkeys,  an'  the  whiskers  in  it^  I  do.  Well, 
we  broke  fur  home  wher'  I  am  barely  with  life,  j 
thanks  be  to  Provydense  fur  all  the  marcies  we  in-  | 
joy.   K  I  could  ouly  a  got  my  life  insured,  I'd  a  ' 
gone  on,  but  as  it  'twuz  'twan't  no  use  a  talldn*.  | 
I'm  only  grievin'  to  think  of  my  beautiful  speech,  ; 
all  got  by  heart,  too,  it'll  never  condescend  to  com-  j 
in' generational'  I 
So  ended  the  perseedin's  of  the  Doolittle  Delega-  ' 
tion;  an'  mighty  little  they  did,  sure  enuff;  thoufch 
I  reckon  twuz  as  much  good  as  them  that  went  all 
the  way,  an'  maybe  they  made  lees  sillies  of  them- 
selves.  If  sich  female  wimmen  could  look  into 
your  home  Adelaide,  I  guees  they'd  leave  off  -  aich 
astonishin'  tomfoolery,  cavortin'  all  over  the  kad'n- 
try,  an'  makin'  a  hull  circus  of  'emselvcd — I  reckon, 
but  lau'  knows!" 


LINES  TO  MY  UMBRELLA. 


Ah  I  what  is  that  companion  dumb, 
That  autumn,  winter  spring  or  sum> 
Mer,  I  should  always  have?  My  um- 

Berellal 

But,  ah  I  too  oil  when  showers  oome. 
What  is  it  as  Yankees  say,  "  at  hum '» 
That  I  have  left  behind?  My  um- 

Berellal 

What  does  too  oft  a  loan  become 
To  friends  whose  honesty  is  numb? 
(Friendship  meets  no  return)    My  uni- 
Berellal 

Henceforth,  then,  foul  or  foir,  by  gum  I 
Whether  or  no  they  hoist  the  dram, 
I'll  never  part  from  thee,  my  um- 

Berellal 

Henceforth,  too,  I'll  ray  latest  cramb. 
My  latest  drop,  my  fortune's  sum. 
Give  to  my  friend, — ^but  not  my  um- 

Berellal 


"  What  is  your  business?"  said  the  judge  at  the 
New  York  police-court  the  other  morning  to  a  pris- 
oner. 

"  I'm  an  observationist,  your  honor." 

"  An  observationist  I   What  is  that?" 

«  One  who  looks  aix>und  in  the  day-time  to  Eiee 
what  he  can  steal  at  night,  if  it  pleases  your  honor." 
It  did  not  please  his  hon^  and  so  he  sent  the  ob- 
servationist to  ^^tl^f?!^^©'^^^^^  days. 
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8TANISI.ATJS  KOSMIEBSKI, 
THE  POXilSH  I»EA.S AlVT. 
A  Tale  of  Peasaiii  Sapentition  and  Faith.  \ 

BY  J.  T.  8.  8UIXIVAH. 


the  year  1717,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  between 
$  St  Petersburg  and  Sohlnsselborg,  stood  a  hnm- 
^  Ue  thatched  coUage,  of  small  dimensions  and 
untenanted  appearance.  This  domicil,  together 
with  ten  acres  of  land,  belonged  to  the  estate  of  a 
Rossian  nobleman,  Count  Uwarow,  a  very  rich  and 
powexfol  baron  of  the  empire,  and  a  man  of  on- 
bounded  power  within  the  extent  of  his  own  pos- 
sessiona.  He  cherished,  in  common  with  his  titled 
ooontrymen,  a  groat  contempt  and  dislike  for  the 
Felos.  No  opportunity  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
make  this  dislike  oppressive.  The  distracting  con- 
tentions of  Poland  had  tended  to  debase  and  de- 
grade its  peasantry,  while  the  ];>olitioal  convnlsions, 
which  impoyeriahed  the  people  generally,  and  call- 
ed into  the  ranks  of  the  army  all  who  conld  bear 
anns,  induced  many  to  desert  their  native  ooontry, 
and  seek  a  home  in  other  lands. 

Among  the  number  of  these  voluntary  exiles  was 
Stanislans  Koemierski,  who,  in  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, emigrated  from  Poland  with  his  wife  and 
one  child,  and  leased  of  Count  Uwarow  the  afore- 
laid  cottage.  Stanislaus  had  been  dragged  from  his 
plough  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  Poland's  infiuitry. 
His  wife,  during  the  term  of  his  service,  had  been 
onable  to  rescue  herself  from  the  wants  and  dis- 
tress of  poverty;  and  her  sufferings,  though  ever 
micomplained  of,  had  induced  him  to  quit  his  home, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  to  seek  for  her 
some  abode  where  they  might  live  a  mutual  solace 
to  each  other. 

BugomUa — ^for  such  was  the  name  of  his  wife — 
bed  hot  recovered  from  a  severe  indispoeition  at  the 
tune  to  which  onr  tale  I'elatee.  A  second  child  had 
blessed  this  peasant  pair.  When  the  children  had 
been  pat  to  rest  at  night,  the  parents  would  sit  and 
paint  the  future  in  colors,  though  humble  in  them- 
selves,  yet  glowing  to  hearts  that  had  known  only 
the  plesisare  to  be  derived  from  the  bare  ndcessa- 
ries  of  life.  In  their  poverty,  Bugomila  had  been 
Ibroed  to  suffer  many  privations  during  her  illness: 
still  she  complained  not,  she  murmured  not,  but 
bore  all  with  a  pious  resignation,  based  upon  a  kind 
and  watchful  Providience.  Night  and  morning  that 
needy  home  was  the  SQene  of  heartfelt  devotion. 
Their  eldest  child,  a  little  girl,  named  after  the 
mother,  had  been  taught  to  clasp  her  little  hands 
and  kneel  during  the  fervent  prayers  of  her  pa- 


Spring  and  the  summer  had  i>assed  away,  each 
day  unvaried  from'  each  preceding  day.  Stanislaus 
nd  Bogonula  found  a  pleasure  in  their  children, 
tad  when  they  were  at  rest,  and  their  daily  work 
■Mompliahed,  they  would  sit  and  chat,  and  calcn- 
liletfae  proceeds  of  their  coming  harvest,  apply- 
iiH  tli0  money  to  be  so  received,  to  the  purchase 


of  necessaries,  in  anticipated  wealth,  and  longed  for 
the  coming  autumn  when  they  might  execute  their 
plans. 

**  Moja  koohaaa,''  (my  dear,  when  addressed  to  a 
woman,)  Stanislaus  would  often  say,  ^*  when  the 
count  sees  we  are  honest  and  pay  our  rent,  he  will 
be  less  severe  with  us,  and  may  make  some  im- 
provements  in  our  dwelling." 

"  Moj  kochaoa,"  (my  dear,  when  addressed  to  a 
man,}  would  the  loving  wife  reply,  "  I  look  for  noth- 
ing from  these  great  lords.  They  never  even  in  Po- 
land, regarded  our  sufferings,  and  in  a  strange  land 
we  have  nothing  to  hope.  We  will  aid  ourselves^ 
and  trust  in  God  for  assistance." 

The  £eJl  was  approaching.  Another  week  and 
Stanidaus  intended  to  gather  his  harvest.  Alasr 
how  frail  are  human  calculations.  A  heavy  gale 
accompanied  by  a  pelting  hail,  laid  low  all  his 
hopes.  He  gazed  on  his  ruined  fields,  and  a  tear 
i^tole  down  his  cheek  when  he  contemplated  the 
coming  winter.  Bugomila  endeavored  to  console 
him,  but  in  vain. 

•<  If  the  count  would  forgive  me  the  rent,"  he  said, 
one  evening  after  this  calamity,  *'  we  might,  per- 
haps, get  through  this  winter,  moja  koohaua." 

"  Speak  to  the  count,  Stanislaas;  tell  him  the 
hand  of  Qod  has  robbed  you  of  your  expected  mon* 
ey,  and  that  you  will  make  good  the  rent  next 
year." 

"  But  will  he  Esten  to  me,  Bugomila?" 

"You  can  try  him,  moj  kochaua." 

So  that  evening  it  was  determined  that,  on  the 
following  morning,  Stanislaus  was  to  visit  Count 
Uwarow;  and  reljring  on  his  clemency,  the  poor 
couple  sought  their  oouch,  made  soft  by  easy  con- 
sciences and  a  pious  submission  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven. 

Stanislaus  was  at  his  scanty  break&st,  when  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard.  It  drew  nearer,  and 
Stanislaus,  with  Bugomila  and  their  httle  girl,  rush- 
ed to  the  door  to  see  who  might  be  coming  to  that 
desolate  spot.  A  hope  that  travelers  were  ap- 
proaching gave  a  gUmmer  of  joy  to  the  poor  man, 
for  every  house  was  used  as  a  tavern  in  those  days, 
and  many  a  peasant  made  a  penny  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  transient  visitors.  This  glimmer  lighten- 
ed the  heart  of  Stanislans  but  a  moment,  for  the 
refleetion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for 
travelers,  however  humble  their  calling  might  be, 
at  once  extinguished  this  ray  of  anticipated  aid. 

The  sound  of  many  voices  was  now  heard,  and 
very  soon  a  troop  of  gayly-mounted  gentlemen  and 
servants,  dressed  in  hunting  costume,  emerged  from 
the  w^oods.  Leading  the  merry  party,  came  Count 
Uwarow  himself.  As  he  ^preached  the  cottage, 
he  saw  the  little  group  gathered  about  his  door. 
Taming  to  some  one  of  his  attendants,  he  inquired 
who  this  peasant  might  be.  On  learning  the  name, 
he  at  once  exclaimed,  '*  A  Pole  I"  and  he  rode  up  to 
the  cottage. 

'*Look  ye,  you  Polish  varlet,"  commenced  the 
count,  "  niy  steward  tells  me  you  are  domiciled  here. 
See  you  pay  your  rent,  or  I'll  have  ye  turned  out 
to  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere.**  ^ 

"Most  noble  C0|pfe^ay49i<i)l@^t^  rnm©^ 
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bj  the  late  storm,"  replied  Stanialaos,  in  broken 
BoBsian;  **and— 

"  That's  not  my  fi&nlt.  Yon  Poles  come  to  our 
ooontiy,  expecting  us  to  supply  yoawith  food,  shel- 
ter and  clothing;  but  I'll  have  none  of  this  on  my 
estate.  S<\  pay  your  rent,  or  go  yon  shall  I"  and 
with  a  cut  of  his  whip  at  Stanislaus,  he  led  the  party 
onward  to  the  chase. 

This  interview  had  robbed  poor  Stanislaus  of  all 
hope.  Despair  stared  him  in  the  feuoe,  and  he  stood 
gazing  after  the  count,  pale  with  rage,  and  agonized 
on  account  of  his  wife  and  little  ones. 

**  Curses  on  that  proud  and  haughty  lordP' 

**Hu8h,  moj  kochaua,"  exclaimed  Bugomila. 
**  Remember,  the  lips  that  curses  shall  want  bread  V* 

Wiping  a  tear  fjx>m  his  cheek,  he  returned  to  the 
deserted  table,  and  bniying  his  fiice  in  his  hands, 
gavd  vent  to  his  tears.  Bugomila  strove  to  console 
him,  but  she  could  point  to  no  hope.  She  could  de- 
vise no  means  whereby  to  extricate  him  from  his 
gaihering  embarrassmenta 

"What  are  twenty  rubles  to  him?  He  spends 
more  every  day  in  one  meal  at  his  castle,  and  yet 
he  struck  me,  and  threatened  to  cast  me,  you  and 
the  little  ones,  upon  the  wide  world,  pendiless  and 
without  a  home.'' 

"God  is  just  I"  ejaculated  Bugomila,  and  orosMd 
herself. 

"  Niech  bedzie  xxxshwalony !"  (May  God  be  prais- 
ed,) responded  Stanislaus.  "  If  God  be  just  and 
kind,"  he  contined,  "  why  do  we  sutTer?  We  are 
good,  and  say  onr  prayers  night  and  morning;  we 
bear  all  without  complaint,  and  yet  these  wicked 
lords  have  no  care,  no  wants;  they  wallow  in  wealth 
and  sin,  and  forget  the  needy." 

"True,  truel"  responded  Bugomila,  suddenly  ris- 
ing from  her  seat  "  Perhaps,  isolated  as  we  are, 
God  has  foigotten  us." 

"  He  cannot  have  heard  oor  prayers,  or  he  would 
have  softened  oor  sorrows  and  supplied  our  wants, 
Bugomila." 

"  Then,  mqj  kochana,  let  us  make  oor  situation 
known  to  him."  I 

"  How  can  we  do  that?" 

"  Write  to  him,  Stanislaus." 

"  I  can't  write,  you  know,  Bugomila." 

"  Get  some  one  to  write  for  you." 

"Who  can  write?  And  these  Russians  would 
never  write  to  aid  us;  they  like  to  see  us  suffer." 

"  Some  pleasant  day,  Stanislaus,  we  will  walk  to 
Donashot  hill,  and  raise  our  voices  from  its  summit 
at  noonday,  and  God  will  hear  us  then." 

With  this  determination,  Bugomila  commenced 
her  daily  household  duties;  the  little  girl  tended  the 
infant,  and  Stanislaus  went  to  the  fields  to  ascertain 
the  full  extent  of  his  losses. 

The  day  had  become  dismal.  The  bright  ekj  of 
the  morning  was  overcast,  and  threatened  another 
storm.  The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the 
little  family  were  gathered  around  their  frugal 
board,  with  only  sufficient  food  to  stay  the  cravings 
of  their  appetites,  when  some  one  Imocked  at  the 
door." 

"  Moj  bozo  kocfaaua  I"  (My  dear  Qod  I  a  common 
exclamation  among  the  Rus^ans,)  ejaculated  Bugo- 


mila, as  she  looked  with  fear  at  Stanislaus.  Thoj 
dreaded  a  second  visit  from  the  count,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  knock  had  been  repeated  that  the  door 
was  opened. 

"  Dobry  wicozor,"  (good  evening,)  said  the  etan- 
ger,  as  he  entered. 

The  sound  of  their  native  tongue  cheered  the 
hearts  of  the  cottagers.  They  welcomed  their  guest 
heartily,  and  with  apologies  for  so  scanty  a  repast^ 
offered  him  all  their  humble  dwelling  afforded. 
The  stranger  seated  himself,  and  ate  with  sharp  op- 
petite.  He  was  clad  in  garments  that  had  seen  bet- 
ter days,  but  which  had  evidently  been  made  for 
him.  He  was  well  booted,  and  the  dust  on  his  gar- 
ments showed  he  had  traveled  far. 

During  some  conversation  about  their  natira 
country,  Bugomila  whispered  to  Stanislaus  that  he 
could  ask  the  stranger  to  write  the  letter  for  them. 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and 
Stanislaus,  in  a  blunt  way,  proposed  to  the  stranger 
to  write  this  epistle  in  liquidation  of  any  claim  for 
his  supper  and  lodging.  Their  guest  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  this  arrangement,  although  the  idea  of 
writing  to  Grod  struck  him  with  amazement,  still  he 
complied. 

•Bugomila  succeeded  in  getting  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  but  for  pen  and  ink  she  was  at  a  loss.  Thej 
had  never  had  writing  materials  in  their  house,  m 
no  one  could  use  them.  Studying  how  to  overcome 
this  difliculty,  the  stranger  pulled  forth  a  pencil,  and 
commenced  the  letter,  thus  obviating  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  achieving  the  desired  object 

The  letter  was  duly  finished,  after  Stanislaos  and 
Bugomila  had  inserted  a  list  of  their  wants,  which 
included  nearly  evexything  a  household  like  theira 
re<}uired,  to  make  such  humble  people  happy  aiki 
comfortable.  This  done  they  retired  to  rest  The 
next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  the  strrngerleft 
them.  When  they  were  once  more  alone,  a  pos- 
zling  question  presehted  itself,  namely,  whither  wm 
the  letter  to  be  sent?  Bugomila's  memory  came  to 
the  reedue. 

"The  old  priest  at  home,"  said  the  wife,  "  once 
said,  in  his  sermon,  *  Fear  not,  my  children,  for  Crod 
is  in  the  wind  and  in  the  storm;  he  abides  in  the 
deep  forest  and  in  the  crowded  haunts  of  men.' 
Take  the  letter,  Stanislaus,  and  throw  it  to  the  wind. 
Grod  abides  there,  and  he  will  see  it" 

"  Stanislaus  did  as  his  wife  bade  him,  and  hav- 
ing found  a  little  open  space  among  the  trees,  threw 
the  letter  into  the  air,  nor  looked  to  see  where  it 
feU. 

The  road  on  the  north  side  of  the  <*<)t  tage  was  fre- 
quently travelled,  and  bordered  a  dense  forest,  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  occoMonally  indulged  in  the 
chase.  It  so  happened,  that  two  days  after  our  let- 
ter had  been  depcsited,  the  rojral  throng  of  hun'oxe 
were  led  by  a  stag  to  the  very  spot  whore  it  lay. 
One  of  the  emperor's  attendants  saw  the  letter,  and 
picked  it  up.  Not  being  able  to«oad  Polish,  and 
thinking  it  might  contain  some  clue  to  a  Polish 
conspiracy,  he  carried  the  suspected  document  to 
his  sovereign,  who  quietly  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  pursued  his  sport  On  reaching  home,  he  gave 
U.e  letter  to  one  of  %,^r^^@(^^l^^t^ 
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With  a  Bmile  npon  lus  ooantenanoe,  the  secretary 
looa  retnmod  the  original  with  the  Russian  version. 
Peter  the  Great  read  the  translation  w  ith  m naked 
attention,  having  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  idea 
of  tliese  poor  peasants  in  writing  to  God,  and  im- 
mediately commanded  one  of  his  ministers  to  have 
a  wagon  filled  with  oyery  article  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  together  with  two  hundred  rubles,  and  tosMid 
some  person  to  him  who  should  drive  the  wagon 
whither  he  might  direct  The  next  morning  all  was 
prepared,  and  the  wagoner  presented  himself  to  the 
emperor. 

**  Take  this  wagon  on  the  road  to  Schlusselbuig, 
and  when  you  come  near  to  a  small  house  and  &rm, 
at  the  cross  of  two  roads,  dismount,  let  your  horses 
go  on  with  the  wagon,  and  do  you  return.  Take  a 
horbe  with  you  for  your  journey  back.  Keep  this  a 
secret,  and  when  you  have  done  your  errand,  report 
yoonelf.  Grol" 

All  was  done  as  the  emperor  had  commanded, 
and  the  horses  were  left  near  the  house  in  the  road. 
Accustomed  to  stop  by  the  wayside,  they  approach- 
ed the  door  of  Stanislaus.  Hearing  tlie  neighing 
of  horses  at  his  door,  the  poor  peasant  immediately 
xan  out  to  welcome  the  traveller.  He  saw  the 
wagon  and  horses  but  no  driver.  He  called  but  no 
answer  came. 

He  feared  the  driver  might  have  &llen  and  been 
injured,  so  he  took  his  dog,  and  was  about  to  de- 
part in  search  of  the  lost  wagoner,  when  Bujomila 
.sqggested  the  possibility  of  his  being  asleep  in  the 
wagon.  They  went  out  to  look,  but  he  was  not 
there.  Attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  very  articles 
herself  desired,  she  continued  her  examina- 
tions, and  being  very  soon  convinced  that  the  wag- 
on contained  -  nothing  but  the  very  things  she  hod 
enumerated  in  her  letter,  she  called  to  her  husband 
to  return. 

Niech  bedzie  pochwalonyl"  (God  be  pnused) 
"  Moj  kochauy,  God  has  received  our  letter,  and 
granted  our  prayer.  Grawda  " — (it  is  true) — "  see 
hereP'  and  she  exhibited  to  her  astounded  Stanis- 
laus, one  article  after  the  other,  until  overwhehned 
with  surprbe,  he  crossed  himself,  and  exclaimed, 

God  is  merciful  and  kind  1'* 

Now  came  the  joy  of  taking  out  all  the  Httle  com- 
forts and  necessaries.  'ITiey  were  earned  into  the 
hoose,  and  while  Stanislaus  looked  to  the  horses, 
Bngomila  unpacked  the  presents.  Meats,  flour, 
pots,  pans,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  were  all  laid 
oat,  and  finally  they  saw  the  two  hundred  rubles. 
Overcome  with  excessive  joy,  they  embraced  each 
other,  and  wept  for  very  gladness,  while  the  little 
Bngomila  joined  in  her  tears  from  childish  sympa- 
thy for  her  parents.  ITie  sliock  of  surpiise  bcuig 
over,  they  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  his  re- 
membfance  of  the  poor  peasants. 

U«re,  perhaps,  our  story  should  end;  but  we  can- 
not dose  without  recording  another  generous  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  eccentric  emperor. 

One  of  tlie  servants  of  the  Count  Uwarow  on 
passing  the  house  next  morning,  observed  the  wag- 
on»  and  saw  also  great  changes  going  on  in  the  cot- 
tage. Ho  mentioned  this  to  his  master,  adding  a 
loggQStion  that  the  Pole  must  liave  murdered  some 


traveller.  That  very  evening  the  count,  returning 
home,  stopped  to  examine  for  himself.  He  saw 
lights  burning,  and  a  plentiful  meal  spread  on  the 
table,  and  everything  denoting  an  improvement  in 
his  tenant's  circumstances.  At  once  convinced  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  servant  were  well  founded, 
he  sent  to  the  commissary  of  jwlico  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, cliarglng  Stanislaus  with  murder;  and  the 
next  day  the  officers  were  at  the  count's  castle,  to 
receive  further  oitletB.  The  wish  of  Count  Uwarow 
was  law  to  these  minions  of  the  police,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  humble  peasant's  cottage  to  arrest 
the  Pole.  Struck  with  dismay  at  sight  of  the  po- 
lice, Stanislaus  could  scarcely  utter  a  sound.  His 
affrighted  wife  demanded  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  but 
received  only  brutal  treatment  in  reply.  She  de- 
termined to  follow  her  husband.  Closingher  house, 
she  took  her  little  children,  and  with  some  money 
in  her  pocket,  harnessed  her  horse  and  proceeded 
to  the  city.  Stanislaus  was  brought  before  the  com- 
missary of  police,  where,  with  innocent  simplicity, 
he  related  the  story  of  his  distress,  the  writing  of 
the  letter,  and  the  arrival  of  the  wagon.  Such  a 
tale  convinced  the  commissary  that  it  was  but  the 
invention  of  his  prisoner,. and  at  once  ordered  Stan- 
islaus to  be  confined  in  prison  for  one  week,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  be  executed. 

Lost  in  despair,  Bngomila  clung  to-  the  neck  of 
her  wronged  and  injured  husband,  until  the  ofiicer 
tore  them  asunder.  "  Fly  to  the  emperorl"  said 
Stanislaus,  as  he  was  forced  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. This  inspired  the  faithful  Bugomila  with 
hope.  She  ran  to  *  the  palace,  little  dreaming  of 
tlpe  difficulty  she  had  to  encounter  in  gaining  an 
audience  of  Peter  the  Great.  ITie  guard  repulsed 
her,  and  when  they  heard  her  Polish  dialect,  even 
treated  her  with  harsh  insolence.  Seated  near  the 
gate,  she  determined  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
sovereign.  Hour  pa&sed  after  hour,  and  still  he 
came  not.  It  was  already  near  the  set  of  sun,  when 
she  perceived  the  emperor's  approach.  He  was 
on  horseback,  followed  by  attendants.  As  he  drew 
near,  she  trembled  with  agitation;  but  tlie  all  ab- 
sorbing desire  of  her  heart  gave  her  courage,  and 
she  threw  herself  in  tears  on  her  knees,  seizing 
the  stirrup  of  Peter,  and  praying  for  her  husband's 
life. 

Ever  ready  to  examine  into  the  abuses  of  his 
government,  the  emperor  reined  in  his  horae,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  A  few  words 
served  to  convince  him  that  her  hu^iband  had  writ- 
ten the  singular  letter  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  and  curious  to  learn  more  of  this  I'olish  peas- 
ant, he  ordered  her  to  follow  him  to  the  palace. 
Here  she  explained  all.  The  commissary  was  sent 
for,  and  carelully  questioned  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  Your  majesty,  his  guilt  was  established  beyond 
a  doubt  during  his  examination,  and  Count  Uwarow 
appeared  as  his  accuser." 

Were  the  prootissuch  as  admitted  of  no  doubt?' 
inquired  the  emperor. 

"  Not  even  a  shadow  of  doubt,  your  nuyesty,  a^** 
such  as  would  authorize  me  to  swear  to  his  ' 
myself." 
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**  Are  you  willing  to  swear,  Mr.  CommiaBary?" 
"  I  am,  my  liege." 

"  And  if  I  should  show  yon  that  no  grounds  ex- 
isted, and  on  proof  of  this,  should  condenm  you  to 
be  executed  for  abuse  of  your  power,  would  you 
still  swear?" 

Scarcely  believing  the  emperor  could  know  any- 
thing of  a  mere  Polish  peasant,  the  comniisary  at 
once  replied,  "  I  would." 

"  Be  it  so.  Swear.  No,"  said  the  emperor,  *•  I 
will  not  let  you  perjure  yourselt  in  addition  to^ 
yoiur  crime  of  intended  murder.  Now  see,  sir,  what 
proof  I  can  adduce  of  this  poor  peasant's  inno- 
cence." 

The  letter  was  then  brought  forward,  the  secre- 
t&ry  who  translated  it,  tlie  minister  who  obtained 
the  wagon  and  its  contents,  and  the  servant  who 
drove  it  to  the  peaaant^s  door.  The  commissary 
was  confounded. 

"  Now,"  commenced  the  emperor, "  I  shall  make 
an  example  of  you,  in  order  to  show  my  function- 
aries that  the  rights  of  the  peasant  are  to  be  reepec^ 
ed,  and  that  the  poor  man  is  still  a  human  being,  and 
that  he  is  not  to  be  crushed  by  arbiti^ary  power  and 
injustice." 

Turning  to  an  attendant  in  waiting,  "  summon 
Count  Uwarow  to  appear  before  us  to-morrow." 

Then  seating  himself  at  a  table,  he  wrote  two 
orders — the  one  released  Stanislaus,  and  restored 
him  to  liberty,  life,  and  to  his  lamily;  the  second 
was  sentence  upon  the  commissary  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Pole. 

The  next  day  Count  Uwarow  appeared.  The 
emperor  reprimanded  him  tor  his  conduct,  and  forc- 
ed him  to  sign  a  lease  of  the  cottage  and  the  tdh 
acres  to  Stanislaus  and  his  son  for  life,  free  from 
rent,  and  to  keep  the  house  in  good  repair  during 
their  lives. 

"  If  any  ill  comes  to  this  Pole,  you.  Sir  Count, 
must  answer  for  it.  Qo,  and  remember  the  rights 
of  the  humble." 


DERITATION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
MONTHS. 

January,  the  first  month  in  the  year,  is  derived 
from  the  heathen  God  Janus. 

February,  the  second  month,  is  named  from  Feb- 
ruo,  to  purify;  because  the  Roman  feasts  of  purifi- 
cation were  celebrated  in  that  month. 

:March,  the  third  month,  is  derived  from  Mars, 
the  heathen  god  of  war. 

April,  the  fourth  month,  is  derived  from  Aperio, 
to  open;  because  the  chief  part  of  the  spring,  in 
which  the  buds  and  flowers  open  and  disclose  them- 
selves, happens  in  this  month. 

May,  the  fifUi  month,  is  named  from  Maia,  tlic 
mother  of  Mercury,  according  to  Plutavch. 

June,  the  sixth,  is  derived  from  Juventus;  be- 
cause this  is  the  youthful  and  gay  part  of  the  year. 

July,  the  seventli  month,  is  named  in  honor  of 
Julius  Coisar. 

August,  the  eight,  is  named  in  honor  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Augustus  Cassar. 

September,  the  seventh  month  formeriy,  is  de- 
jrred  from  the  Latin  word  Septem,  meaning  seven. 


October,  formerly  the  eight  month,  takes  its  derL 
vation  from  Octo,  eight. 

November,  derived  from  Novem;  because  it  teed 
to  be  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 

December,  derived  from  Decem,  ten;  beoanae  It 
used  to  be  the  tenth  month  of  the  year. 


BY   THE  SPRING. 


BY  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 


Tripping  feofUy  in  the  twilight, 

A  mimole  of  grace. 
The  dew  brushed  from  the  lilacs 

Shining  on  her  holy  fieu^c. 
Came  a  maiden  for  sweet  water, 

To  the  fragrant  woody  spring. 
Where  the  peasant  dips  her  pitcher, 

And  the  swallow  dips  his  wing, 
And  the  mystic  sybil  waters 

All  the  trees  were  mirroring. 

Upon  the  gray-green  lichens 

She  put  her  bucket  down. 
And  the  moonbeams  lay  about  her 

In  a  peaceful  silver  crown; 
She  knelt  to  catch  the  glory 

Of  the  pure  unearthly  shine, 
And  lier  face  gleamed  with  a  radiance 

Bom  of  a  faith  divine — 
And  then  it  seemed  a  golden  thread 

Stretched  'tween  her  heart  and  minel 

She  prayed — so  sweet,  the  violets 

To  listen  oped  their  ears — 
"  My  father  up  in  heaven. 

Who  sends  me  joy  and  tean, 
I  ask  not  fame  or  fortune 

To  gild  my  quiet  way. 
But  let  me  be  to  some  lone  heart 

A  comfort  and  a  stay. 
And  make  me  pure,  and  true,  and  good, 

Through  every  passing  day  I" 

And  while  the  night-wind  whispered. 

And  the  stars  dropt  silver  down, 
And  the  moon  came  up  and  whitened 

llie  distant  sleeping  town, 
In  my  soul  a  little  songster 

l\inod  his  mystic  harp  to  ring. 
Chords  which  Ibre'er  round  eveiy  life 

A  mist  of  sweetness  fling; 
While  my  hejirt's  love  went  forth  to  dwell 

With  her  beside  the  spring. 


The  follo^'ing,  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher,  is  com- 
mended to  all  persons  liable  to  fits  of  emotional  in- 
sanity: "It  is  extremely  difficult  to  commit  tlie 
crime  of  murder  in  such  an  accurate  and  honest 
way  that  it  shall  satisfy  tlie  specifications  of  the 
statute.  Unless  the  would-be  murderer  take  legal 
counsel  beforehand  and  follow  instructions  minute- 
ly, he  will  fail  nine  times  in  ten,  however,  sincere- 
ly he  may  tiy.  Anybody  can  kill  a  man,  but  he 
cannot  do  it  in  first  degree  nmrder  style  witiioat 
counsel  and  care." 
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THE  WIFE. 


BT  PLOBENCB  UACDONALD. 


y  AM  hopeleoBl  said  the  youn^  man,  in  a  voioe 
S  that  was  iMiinfally  desponding.  TJtteriy  hope- 
^  less  I  Heaven  knows  I  have  tried  hard  to  get 
employment  I  But  no  one  has  nee  4  of  my  service. 
The  pittance  doled  oat  by  your  lather,  and  which 
comes  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  is  absolutely 
beart^rashing,  is  scarcely  sufilcient  to  provide  this 
miserable  abode,  and  keep  hanger  from  oar  door. 
Bat  for  yoor  sake,  I  would  not  touch  a  shilling  of 
his  money,  if  I  starved." 

''Hash,  dear  Edward  I"  returned  the  gentle  gid, 
yrho  had  left  father,  mother,  and  a  pleasant  home, 
to  share  the  lot  of  kim  she  loved;  and  she  laid  a 
finger  on  his  lips,  while  she  drew  her  arm  around 
him, 

"  Agnes,'*  said  the  young  man,  "  I  cannot  endure 
this  life  much  longer.  The  native  independence  of 
mj  character  revolts  at  our  present  condition. 
Moaths  have  elapsed,  aud  yet  the  ability  I  possess 
finds  no  employment  In  this  countiy,  every  ave- 
one  is  crowded." 

The  room  in  which  they  were  overlooked  the 
•es. 

"  But  there  is  anotiier  land,  where,  if  what  we 
hear  be  true,  ability  finds  empleyment  and  talent  a 
lore  reward."  And,  as  Agnes  said  this,  in  a  voice 
of  ensouTBgement,  she  pointed  from  the  window 
towaid  the  expaoae  of  waters  that  stretched  far 
avay  towards  the  south  and  west. 

"America I"  The  word  was  uttered  in  a  quick, 
•unest  voice. 

"Yes." 

"  Agnes,  I  thank  you  for  t^is  suggestion  r  Return 
to  the  pleasant  home  you  left  for  one  who  cannot 
IBocore  for  you  even  the  plainest  comforts  of  life, 
and  I  will  cross  the  ocean  to  seek  a  better  fortune 
in  that  land  of  promise.  The  separation,  painful 
to  both,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  long." 

"Edward,"  replied  the  young  wife,  with  en&usi- 
Mm,  as  she  drew  her  arm  more  tightly  about  his 
neek,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  I 
Where  thou  goest  I  will  go,  an^  where  thou  liest  I 
will  lie.  Thy  people  shall  be  my  peoplej  and  thy 
God  my  God." 

"  Would  you  forsake  all,"  said  Edward,  in  sur- 
prbe,  '<  and  go  £ar  away  with  me  into  a  strange 
land?" 

"  It  will  be  no  stranger  to  me  than  it  will  be  to 
you,  Edward." 

"No,  no,  Agnes!  I  will  not  think  of  that,"  said 
Edward  Marvel  in  a  positive  voice.  "If  I  go  to 
that  land  of  promise,  it  must  first  bo  alone." 

"  Alone  I"  A  shadow  fell  over  the  face  of  Agnes. 
"Alone  I   It  cannot  be^ — ^it  must  not  be  I" 

"But  think,  Agnes.  If  I  go  alonfe,  it  will  cost  me 
kt  a  smajl  sum  to  live  until  I  find  some  business, 
which  may  not  be  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  after 
I  arrive  at  the  New  World." 

"What  if  you  were  to  be  sick?"  The  frame  of 
Agnes  slightly  quivered  as  she  made  this  sugges* 
tion. 


"We  will  not  think  of  that" 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  it,  Edward.  There- 
fore entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  return 
from  following  after  thee.  Where  thou  goest,  I 
will  go." 

MarvePs  countenance  became  more  serious. 

"  Agnes,"  said  the  young  man,  after  he  had  re- 
fleeted  for  some  time,  "  let  us  think  no  more  about 
this.  I  cannot  take  you  &r  away  in  this  strange 
country.  We  will  go  back  to  London.  Perhaps 
another  trial  there  may  be  more  successful." 

After  a  feeble  opposition  on  the  part  of  Agnes, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  Edward  should  go  once 
more  to  London,  while  she  made  a  brief  visit  to 
her  parents.  If  he  found  employment,  she  was  to 
join  him  immediately ;  if  not  successful,  they  were 
then  to  talk  further  of  the  journey  to  America. 

With  painful  reluctance,  Agnes  went  back  to  her 
father's  house,  the  door  of  which  ever  stood  open 
to  receive  her;  and  she  went  back  alone.  The  pride 
of  her  husband  would  not  permit  him  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  dwelling  where  his  presence  was  not 
a  welcome  one.  In  eager  suspense,  she  waited  for 
a  whole  week  ere  a  letter  came  from  Edward.  The 
tone  of  this  letter  was  aA  cheerful  and  as  hopeful 
as  it  was  possible  for  the  young  man  to  write.  But 
as  yet,  he  had  found  no  employment  A  week 
elapsed  before  another  came.  It  opened  in  these 
words: 

Mt  dkab,  DBAS  AoKES  t  Hopcless  of  doing  any- 
thing  here,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  onee  more 
to  the  land  of  promise;  and,  when  you  receive  this, 
I  will  be  on  my  journey  thitherward.  Brief,  very 
brief,  I  trust,  will  be  our  separation.  The  moment 
I  obtain  employment,  I  will  send  for  you,  and  then 
our  reunion  will  take  place  with  a  fuUnessof  delight 
such  as  we  have  not  yet  experienced." 

Long,  tender  and  hopeful  waa  the  letter;  but  it 
brought  a  burden  of  grief  and  heart  sickness  to  the 
tender  young  creature,  who  felt  almost  as  if  she  had 
l)een  deserted  by  the  one  who  was  dear  to  her  as 
her  own  life. 

Only  a  few  days  had  Edward  Marvel  been  at  sea, 
when  he  became  seriously  indisposed,  and,  for  the 
remaining  part  of  tfie  voyage,  was  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise  from  his  berth.  He  had  embarked  in 
a  packet  ship  from  Liverpool  bound  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks. 
There  he  war  removed  to  the  siok  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital on  Staten  Island,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
physicians  there  that  he  would  die. 

"  Have  you  friends  in  this  country?"  inquired  a 
nurse  who  was  attending  the  young  man.  ITiis 
question  was  asked  on  the  day  after  he  had  become 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital. 

"  None,"  was  the  fe<;bly  uttered  reply. 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  said  the  nurse. 

The  sick  man  looked  anxiously  into  the  &ce  of 
his  attendant. 

"  You  have  friends  in  Englaad?" 

"  Yes," 

"  Have  you  any  communication  to  make  to 
them?" 

Marvel  closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  for  some 
time  silent 
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**  If  you  will  get  me  a  pen  and  some  paper,  I  will 
write  a  few  lines,"  said  he,  at  length. 

*'  I*m  afraid  you  are  too  weak  for  the  effort,"  re- 
plied the  nurse. 

**  Let  me  try,"  was  briefly  answered. 

The  attendant  loft  the  room. 

"  lb  there  any  one  in  your  part  of  the  house  named 
Marvel?"  asked  a  pbjrsician,  meeting  the  nurse  soon 
after  she  had  left  the  sick  man's  room.  Tliere's  a 
young  woman  down  in  the  oflice  inquiring  for  a 
person  of  that  name." 

"  Marvel — ^Marvel?"  The  nurse  shook  her  head. 

"  Are  you  certain?"  remarked  the  physician. 

•(  I'm  certain  there  is  no  one  by  that  name  for 
whom  any  one  here  would  nmko  inquiries.  There's 
a  young  Englishman  who  came  over  in  the  last 
packet,  whose  name  is  something  like  that  you  men- 
tion.   But  ho  has  no  frien(*s  in  this  conntiy." 

n.o  physician  passed  on,  without  further  remark. 

Soon  after,  the  nurse  returned  to  Marvel  with  iho 
writing  materials  for  which  he  hod  asked.  Siie 
drew  a  table  to  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  supported 
him  as  he  leaned  over  and  tried,  with  an  unsteady 
hand  to  wriio. 

"  Have  you  a  wife  at  home?"  asked  the  nurse; 
her  eyes  had  rested  on  the  first  words  he  wrote. 

*•  Yes/'  sighed  the  young  man,  as  the  pen  drop- 
ped from  his  fingers,  and  he  leaned  back  heavily, 
ezhauslefl  by  even  the  sb'ght  effort  he  had  made. 

"  Your  name  is  Marvel?" 

"  Y«»s." 

•*  A  yonng  woman  was  here  just  now  inquiring 
if  we  bad  n  patient  by  that  name." 

"By  my  name?"   There  was  a  slight  indication 
of  surprise. 
Yes." 

Marvel  closed  his  eyes,  and  did  not  speak  for 
some  moments. 

'*  Did  you  see  her?"  he  asked  at  length  evincing 
■ome  interest. 

"  Yee»." 

"  Did  she  find  the  one  for  whom  she  ^vac  seeking?" 

"There  was  no  person  here  except  yourself, 
whof>e  name  came  near  to  the  one  she  mentioned. 
As  you  said  you  liad  no  friends  in  this  country,  we 
did  not  suppose  that  you  were  meant." 

"  No,  no.'*  And  the  sick  man  shook  his  head 
dowly.  "  Tliere  is  none  to  ask  for  me.  Did  you 
Bay  it  was  a  young  woman?"  he  inquired,  soon  af- 
ter.   His  mind  dwelt  on  the  occurrence. 

"  Yes.  A  young  woman  with  a  fair  complexion 
and  deep  blue  eyes." 

Mar\-el  looked  up  quickly  into  the  face  of  the  at- 
tendant, while  a  flut^h  came  into  his  cheeks. 

"  She  was  a  slender  young  girl,  with  light  hair, 
and  her  face  was  pale,  as  from  trouble." 

"  AgiiesI  Agnosl"  exclaimed  Marvel,  rising  up. 
"  But  no,  no,"  he  added,  mournfully,  sinking  back 
again  upon  the  bed;  "  that  cannot  be.  I  left  her  far 
away  over  tlie  wide  ocean." 

**  Will  you  write?"  said  the  nurse,  after  some  mo- 
ments. 

The  invalid,  without  unclosing  his  eyes,  slowly 
shook  his  head.  A  little  while  the  attendant  linger- 
ed in  his  room,  and  then  retired. 


**  Dear,  dear  Agnes  t"  mormnred  Edward  Marvel, 
closing  his  eyes  and  letting  his  thoughts  go  swiftly 
across  the  billowy  sea.  "  Shall  I  never  look  on  your 
sweet  luce  again  ?  Never  feel  your  light  arms  about 
my  neck,  or  your  breath  warm  on  my  cheek?  Oh, 
that  I  had  never  lolt  you  I  Heaven  give  thee  Btrcngth 
to  bear  the  trouble  in  store  I" 

For  many  minutes  he  lay,  thus  alone,  with  his 
©yes  closed,  in  sad  self  communion,  llien  ho  heard 
tlie  door  open  and  close  softly ;  but  he  did  not  loek 
up.  His  thoughts  wei-e  far,  far  away.  Light  feel 
approtiched  quickly;  but  his  eyes  remained  shut, 
nor  did  he  open  them  nntil  warm  lips  were  pressed 
against  his  own,  and  a  low  voice,  thrilling  thrpugh 
his  whole  being,  said — 

"Edwanll" 

"  Agnes!"  was  his  quick  response,  while  his  arms 
were  thrown  eagerly  around  the  neck  of  his  wife. 
Agnes!  AguesI   Have  I  awakened  from  a  featful 

dream?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  indeed  her  of  whom  he  had  been 
thinking.  II10  moment  she  received  his  letter,  in- 
forming her  that  he  had  left  for  the  United  States, 
she  resolved  to  follow  him  in  the  next  steamer  that 
sailed,  llils  purpose  she  immediately  avowed  to 
her  parents.  At  first,  they  would  not  listen  to  her; 
but,  finding  tliat  she  would,  most  probably,  elude 
their  vigilance,  and  get  away  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  prevent  her,  they  deemed  it  more  wise  and  pni» 
dent  to  provide  her  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  voyage,  and  to  place  her  in  the  care  of  the 
captain  of  the  steamship  in  which  she  was  to  go. 
In  New  York  they  had  friends,  to  whom  they  gave 
her  letters  fully  explanatory  of  her  mi«ion,  aad 
earnestly  commending  her  to  their  care  and  proteo 
Uon. 

Two  weeks  before  the  ship  in  which  Edward  Mai^ 
vel  sailed  reached  her  destination.  Agues  was  in 
New  York.  Before  her  departure,  she  had  sou^t, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  the  name  of  the  vessel  in 
which  her  husband  had  embarked.  On  arriving  in 
the  New  World,  she  was  therefore  uncertain  wheth- 
er he  had  preceded  her  iu  a  steamer,  or  was  still 
lingering  on  the  way. 

The  f  riends  to  whom  Agnes  brought  letters,  re- 
ceived her  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  her  all  the 
advice  and  assiotance  needed  under  the  circumstan> 
ces.  But  two  Weeks  went  by  without  a  word  of  in* 
telligence  on  the  one  subject  that  absorbed  all  hei 
thoughts.  Sadly  was  her  healtli  beginning  to  suffer. 
Sunken  eyes  and  pale  cheeks  attested  the  weight 
of  suffering  that  was  on  her. 

One  day  it  was  announced  tliat  a  Liverpool  pock- 
et had  arrived  with  the  ship  fever  on  boiutl,  and 
that  several  of  the  iNisseugers  had  been  removed  tm 
the  hospittd. 

A  thrill  of  fear  went  through  the  heart  of  the  anx- 
ious wife.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Marvel  had 
been  a  passenger  on  board  of  this  vessel,  but,  Irom 
some  cause,  nothing  in  regard  to  him  beyond  thit 
iact  oould  she  learn.  Against  all  penuasion,  she 
started  for  the  hospital,  her  heart  oppressed  with  a 
fearful  presentiment  that  he  was  either  dead  or  strag- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  a  fatal  malady.  On  making 
inquiry  at  the  hospital,  she  was  told  the  one  she 
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•onght  was  not  there,  and  she  was  aboat  returmng 
to  tbe  dty  when  the  trath  reached  her  ears. 

"  Is  he  yeiy  ill?"  she  asked,  stmggliog  to  com- 
pose heiself. 

"  r«,  he  is  extremely  ill,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
it  might  not  be  well  for  yoa,  mider  the  circamstan- 
cee,  to  see  him  at  present." 

" Nnt  well  fot  his  wife  to  see  him?"  returned  Ag- 
nes. Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  nc  t 
beinj;  permitted  to  come  near  in  his  extremity*. 
"Do  not  say  that.  Oh,  take  me  to  him  I  1  will 
save  his  life." 

"  Yoa  must  be  very  calm,"  said  the  nurse;  for  it 
ms  with  her  she  was  talking.  llie  least  excite- 
ment may  be  fatal." 

**0h  I  will  be  calm  and  prudent."  Yet,  even 
vhile  she  spoke,  her  frame  quivered  with  excite- 
ment. 

Bat  she  controlled  herself  when  the  moment  of 
meeting  came,  and,  though  her  unexpected  uppear- 
iDoe  produced  a  shock,  it  was  salutary  rather  than 
iDjorioos. 

*'My  dear,  dear  Agnes  I"  said  Edward  Marvel,  a 
month  from  this  time,  as  they  satalone  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  pleasant  iiouae  in  New  York,  •*  1  owe  you 
my  life.  But  for  your  prompt  resolution  to  loUow 
me  across  the  sea,  I  would,  in  all  probability,  now 
be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.  Oh,  what  would  I 
not  saffer  for  your  sakel" 

As  Marvel  uttered  the  last  sentence,  a  troubled 
expression  flitted  over  his  countenance.  Agnes 
gazed  tenderly  into  his  face,  and  asked — 

"Why  thu*  look  of  doubt  and  anxiety?" 

"Need  I  answer  the  question?"  returned  the 
jonng  num.  It  is,  thus  far,  no  better  with  me 
than  M'hcn  w«  loft  oar  old  home.  Though  health 
ii  coming  back  through  every  fibre,  and  my  heart 
i  filled  with  an  eager  desire  to  relieve  these  kind 
friends  of  our  support,  yet  no  pi-oepect  opens." 

No  cloud  came  stealing  darkly  over  the  face  of 
the  young  wife.  The  sunshine,  so  far  from  being 
dimmed,  was  brighter. 

**  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  said  she,  with 
•  beautiful  smile.    "  All  will  come  out  right." 

"Right,  Agnef«?  It  is  not  right  for  me  thus  to 
depend  on  strangers." 

•*  You  need  depend  but  a  little  while  longer.  I 
have  already  made  warm  friends  here,  and,  through 
them,  secured  for  you  employment.  A  good  pltice 
avails  you  so  soon  as  strength  to  fill  it  comes  back 
to  your  weakened  frame." 

"Angel I"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  overcome 
vith  emotion  at  so  unexpected  a  declaration. 

"  No,  not  an  angel,"  calmly  replied  Agnes,  "  only 
1  wife.  And  now  dear  Edward,"  she  added,  "  nev- 
er again,  in  any  extremity,  think  for  a  moment  of 
meeting  trials  or  enduring  privations  alone.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  wife,  you  cannot  move  safely  on  your 
joomey  unless  she  moves  by  your  side." 

"Angell  Yes,  you  are  my  good  angel,"  repea^ 
edBdward. 

"Call  me  what  yon  will,"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
•Hist  smile,  as  she  brushed,  with  her  delioati^  hand, 
^  hair  from  his  temples;  "but  let  me  be  your 
vft.  I  ajk  no  better  name,  no  higher  station." 


MARRYING  A  COUNT. 


BY  CAROLINE  F.  PRESTOV. 


New  York,  Sept^  15th,  18— 
«Y?VEAREST  JAN  E When  we  both  left  school, 
iX  -X  months  ago,  little  did  I  think  that  I  should 
ever  become  allied  to  tho  nobility  of  whom 
you  and  I  liked  to  rend  so  well  in  novels.  I  can 
scaiTcly  realise  tliat  in  just  one  week  from  to-day  I 
shall  be  a  countess!  I  soniotimi'ts  think  it  is  all  a 
dream.  But  it  is  all  true.  If  you  will  be  patient, 
which  I  know  you  won't,  I'll  tell  yon  all  about  it. 

You  know  we  spent  part  of  last  summer  at  dear, 
delightful  Saratoga.  While  there,  1  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  elegant-looking  young  man  with 
dark,  wavy  hair,  and  such  a  splendid  moustache, 
curling  at  ^he  ends  just  like  Louis  Napoleon's.  Af- 
ter a  while  I  found  that  he  was  the  Count  de  Bor- 
deaux. He  talks  English  very  well  for  a  foreigner. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  found  that  he  was  a  noble,  I 
felt  rather  diftident  in  his  society,  because  of  course, 
you  know  the  European  nobility  are  so  much  supe- 
rior to  us  in  every  respect.  I  was  afi-aid  that  I 
should  make  some  great  blunder  in  matters  of  eti- 
quette. Indeed,  afier  I  hud  got  a  little  acqiminted 
with  the  count  I  mentioned  us  much;  but  he  quick- 
ly told  mo  that  I  need  not  be  disturbed — that  he  had 
seldom  seen  at  the  court  of  Tuileries,  a  lady  so  truly 
elegant  in  her  manners,  and  that  I  I'eminded  him 
very  much  of  his  cousin,  the  young  Duchess  of  Tou- 
louse. What  a  delightful  compliment  that  was, 
wasn't  it,  Jane,  dear?  Some  might  have  thought  it 
flattery,  but  I  assure  you  no  one  could  be  more  in 
earnest  than  the  count. 

The  count  was  teiling  me  one  day  about  his  fa- 
ther's estates.  One  of  them — I  forget  the  name  of 
it — is  ten  miles  round,  and  has  a  chateau,  contain- 
ing five  hundred  rooms.  How  dreadfully  expensive 
it  must  be  to  furnish  them  all !  Then  they  have  a 
grand  hotel  in  Paris,  situated  on  the  Kue  de  Rev- 
elry (I  believe  that's  the  name,  but  am  not  quite 
sure,  for  1  never  took  to  French  much  at  boarding- 
school;  it  would  have  been  so  different  if  I'd  only 
known  that  I  was  to  man-y  a  count  and  reside 
there.) 

When  the  count  was  telling  me  about  his  fiither's 
great  estates,  I  felt  as  if  pa's  property  was  a  mere 
nothing  in  comparison.  He's  woi1h  about  a  hun- 
dred tlionsand,  but  I  thought  I'd  bettertell  the  count 
half  a  million,  it  sounds  so  much  better.  I  told  him 
also  that  I  was  the  only  daughter — I  didn't  mention 
my  five  brothers.    Why  should  I? 

When  I  said  that,  the  count — and  this  shows  how 
rich  he  is — renmrked,  ah  yes,  a  nice  little  sum  I  It 
will  be  very  good  for  pin-money. 

But  you  will  want  to  know  all  about  the  declara- 
tion. You  must  know  that  from  the  first,  Alphonse 
— did  I  mention  that  his  name  was  Alphonse? — 
showed  a  great  preference  for  my  society,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  Carrie  Peabody,  who  set  her 
cap  lor  him  at  once.  But,  of  course,  she  stood  no 
chance,  for  her  complexion  is  poor.  I  discovered  a 
conple  of  freckles—one  on  each  side  of  her  noee, 
the  other  day.    When  I  sauntered  out  before  break- 
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&at,  I  was  always  sure  to  find  the  connt  somewhere 
near,  and  he  would  invariably  join  me.  At  the 
hope  he  was  sure  to  dance  with  me  half  the  time. 
It  made  Carrie  Peabody  turn  actually  green  with 
envy,  I  assure  you,  whioh  of  course  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  me. 

So  it  went  on  till  one  morning  we  strayed  into 
an  arbor,  when  all  at  once  Alphonse  without  any 
warning  went  down  on  his  knees— on  the  damp 
grass  too, — and  with  eyes  turned  upward  in  such 
an  affecting  manner,  implored  me  to  be  his.  Of 
course  I  was  voiy  much  overcome;  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say.  But  I  happened  to  remember  how  it 
was  done  in  a  play  tliat  I  saw  once,  so  I  turned  up 
my  eyes  too,  and  gently  leaning  forward  said  as 
tenderly  as  I  could,  "Thine,  thine  forever,  dear 
Alphonse."  With  that  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "  O  heavens!  what 
rapture  I   She  is  mine  toujours^ — that  is,  always." 

"  Always,  Alphoiise,"  sighed  I  sweetly,  and  man- 
aged, for  I  had  risen  too,  to  fall  into  his  arms.  I 
closed  my  eyes  on  pretence  of  being  iaint,  and  my 
head  reposed  on  his  shoulder.  Even  in  that  brief 
moment,  I  noticed  how  beautifully  his  hair  was 
scented.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  hair-oil  he  uses. 
I  must  ask  him. 

Thei*e  was  one  unlucky  thing,  though.  While  I 
was  standing,  half  supported  by  Alphonse,  who 
should  come  along  but  that  hateful  Carrie  Peabody. 
I  dare  say  she  came  out  as  a  spy.  When  she  saw 
us  she  tamed  fairly  green  with  jealousy,  and  said 
with  an  odious  sneer,  "  Oh,  dear  me,  I  really  am 
afraid  I'm  intruding.    If  I  had  known — '* 

I  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  her  she  toot  intruding 
— 4iateful  creature.  However,  dear  Alphonse  had 
so  much  presence  of  mind.  He  bowed  politely  and 
said,  Mademoiselle.  Peabody,  your  friend  is  taken 
suddenly  faint.  It  must  be  walking  so  far  before 
breakfast." 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  come  out  again  so  ear- 
ly," said  tlie  spiteful  thing. 

"  Thank  you,"  saiA  I  coldly.  "  It  doesn't  usually 
affect  me  so." 

"  How  very  fortunate  the  count  happened  to  be 
here,"  she  continued,  trying  to  vex  me. 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  said  I  coolly.  "  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  have  got  along." 

"  Suppose  we  walk  back  to  breakfast,"  said  she. 

Stay  she  would,  though  she  might  have  known 
that  her  company  wasn't  wanted.  So  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back,  lliero  is  one  comfort, 
however, — the  count  didn't  offer  her  his  other  arm, 
so  she  was  obliged  to  walk  ahead  by  herself.  It 
made  her  look  sourer  than  ever. 

When  I  told  dear  mamma  about  my  offer,  she 
was  as  pleased  as  I.  It's  something  to  be  mother 
of  a  count,  you  know.  I  shall  delight  to  have  mam- 
ma come  over  and  visit  me  at  my  chateau.  I  don't 
know  but  I  shall  invite  Carrie  Peabody  some  time, 
I  hate  her  like  poison,  but  I  know  it  will  be  so  mor- 
tifying to  her  to  see  me  in  my  grandeur^  and  be 
obliged  to  call  me  countess.  I  shall  insist  upon  her 
calUng  me  so,  even  if  she  is  an  old  schoolfellow. 
What'8  the  use  of  having  a  title  if  you're  not  going 
to  be  called  by  it. 


By  the  way,  the  count  insists  on  being  married 
immediately.  He  says  that  business  connected  with 
his  estates  requires  his  presence  in  "  la  belle  France." 
It  seems  rather  sudden,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
right.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  ought  to 
yield  my  consent,  though  I  should  liave  liked  time 
to  import  my  bridal  dr^  from  France.  However, 
as  I  am  going  there  so  soon,  it  won't  make  much 
difference. 

As  to  papa,  I  don't  think  he  &vors  the  count 
much — ^I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.  But  papa  has 
such  old-lash ioned  ideas,  you  know.  He  aotually 
says  he  would  ruther  have  me  marry  his  book- 
koepei — a  sober,  steady  young  fellow  enoagh,  but 
without  fashion — than  to  mairy  the  count.  How- 
ever, finding  that  my  heart  waa  set  upon  it,  he  made 
no  fmther  opposition.  He  treats  Alphonse  civilly 
enough,  but  I  can  see  that  they  are  not  comfortable 
in  each  other's  society.  You  know  &ther  hasnt 
had  those  advantages  which  I  have,  and  no  doubt 
he  feels  much  more  at  home  with  his  book-keeper 
than  with  the  count.  Still  I  think  even  he  will  be  a 
little  proud  of  mentioning  his  daughter  as  the  Coan- 
tess  de  Bordeaux  to  his  companions.  Poor  flayer, 
I'm  sorry  he  can't  live  in  better  style  I  lliough  we 
live  comfortably,  of  course  it  is  nothing  to  the  style 
in  which  I  shall  live  in  France. 

Grood  by,  dearest — if  you  were  not  so  far  off,  I 
should  ask  you  to  come  on  to  my  wedding.  But 
St.  Louis  is  a  long  way  from  New  York  as  I 
know.  I  will  send  caixls  and  a  box  of  cake  by  ex* 
press.  You  must  write  me  when  I  am  in  foreign 
lands.  In  the  gilded  saloons  of  nobility,  I  shall 
still  be  Ever  your  own  Matilda. 

New  York,  Sept,  23nL 
Oh,  Janb: — ^If  you  only  knew  what  a  dreadfol 
time  I  have  had  since  I  last  wrote  you  on  the  15ih, 
you  would  surely  compassionate  me.   How,  how 
sliall  I  breathe  the  dreadful  news?   The  count  is  a 

humbug  1   Instead  of  being  a  count,  he  is  a  but 

hold;  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  if  my  lacerated  feel- 
ings will  permit 

You  must  know  that  Uncle  James  who  lives  in 
Chicago,  had  occaaiuu  to  come  to  New  Yorir  on 
business.  Mamma  wrote  him  that  I  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  to  a  French  count,  and  requested  him  so 
to  arrange  his  business  that  he  might  be  present  afc 
the  ceremony,  as  in  consequence  of  my  going  abroad 
it  was  uncertain  when  we  should  meet  again.  As 
I  was  always  something  of  a  fiaivorite  with  Undo 
James,  he  did  as  requested,  and  luckily  for  mecamo 
just  in  tlie  nick  of  time. 

We  were  afraid  at  first  he  would  not  be  in  sea^- 
son.  In  fact  the  wedding  morning  had  arrived,  and 
everything  was  in  readiness.  The  minister  was 
present,  and  the  ceremony  was  about  to  begin, 
when  all  at  once  the  servant  ushered  in  UnoLa 
James. 

"  Ah  1  just  in  time,"  said  he  heartily.  "  So  wo 
are  to  lose  you,  are  we?  And  where  is  the  happj- 
man?" 

"  Uncle  James,"  said  I,  "allow  me  to  present  yo«t 
to  the  Count  de  Bordeaux." 
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But  ao  sooner  had  uncle  set  eyee  on  the  ooant, 
thra  he  started  back  and  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  call 
this  fdlow  the  count?" 

••  Uncle,"  said  I,  displeased,  "  I  trust  you  will  not 
hrgfit  your  politeness.** 

"  It's  enough  to  make  me  take  leave  of  my  sensce 
-4  know  this  gentleman." 

"Indeed I  When  did  you  make  his  aoquaint- 
!  ance?" 

*'He  has  shayed  me  repeatedly." 

At  this  the  count  turned  pale  and  tried  to  leave 
the  niom,  but  uncle  detained  him. 

"  Ladies  and  gentleman,"  said  he,  you  will  excuse 
me  for  stripping  so  fine  a  bird  of  his  feathers;  but 
the  fust  is,  the  Count  de  Bordeaux,  as  he  caUs  him- 
Kiif,  is  DO  more  nor  less  than  a  barber, — and  a  very 
good  oae  too,  I  will  give  him  credit  for  that.  He 

\m  been  employed  until  recently  in  the  Hotel 

!  uUiicago. 

Ton  cant  imagine  the  sensation  this  discovery 
nade.  I  feinted-— or  tried  to.    While  they  were 
ptking  me  up,  and  attempting  to  bring  me  to,  the 
i  eonui  disappeared. 

Think  what  naxrow  escape  I  have  had!  How 
{  «n!d  I  ever  bstve  held  up  my  head  if  I  had  actually 
,  tarried  him? 

Tour  miserable  Matii^da. 


"There  is  no  such  thing  as  true  happiness  un- 
IkUw  son;"  thought  Aben  Mahmud,  as  he  reclin- 
llatBDnset,  beneath  the  gold  and  azure  curtains 

kis  magnificent  tent  He  was  lord  of  a  thousand 
the  inmates  of  his  harem  were  the  loveliest 
4iat  hmguish  on  the  sunny  hills  of  Cironssia,  or  bask 
tnoDgthe  roses  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Thei-e 
iiaosnch  thing  as  true  happiness  under  the  son," 
Aid  Aben  Mahmud.  A  light  cloud  of  mist  rose 
ftoD  the  bosom  of  the  lake  before  him — gradually 
'ft  gathered  and  approached,  until  the  form  of  his 
podian  angel,  Amra,  stood  before  him. 

"Art  thou  unhappy  yet,"  said  the  angel,  "  when 
IbiTe  bestowed  on  thee  all  that  thv  heart  most 
Oniestly  ctaved?" 

"I  am,"  replied  Aben  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"Then  go  with  me,  I  will  show  thee  one  who  has 
\  had  that  happiness  which  you  have  so  long  sought 
Sir  in  vain." 

The  angel  took  him  b|r  the  hand,  and  they  mount- 
4d  together  into  the  air.  The  golden  minarets  of 
native  city  melted  from  his  view,  and  he  dis- 
owned the  blue  mountains  of  Persia  in  the  distance. 
^  length  they  nhghted  in  a  rough  and  uncultivat- 
•4  valley,  between  two  immense  mnges  of  rock.  A 
fcw  Mattered  rays  of  the  sun  fell,  here  and  there, 

'fctween  the  clefls  upon  the  stinted  herbage.  A 
starved  flock  of  Iambs  wandered  over  tlie 
^wd,  or  reposed  in  the  scanty  sunshine.  A  nig- 
pf^j  brook  drippled  aleng  the  pebbles,  and  went 
^'rtiiipcring  and  tinkling  down  the  cliff  below.  The 
•igel  alighted  with  Aben  Mahmud  in  front  of  a  rude 
ttd  dreary  looking  cabi;i,  built  of  logs  and  moss. 
A  gtont  mastiff  lay  stretched  lazily  before  the  do^, 
^  a  sotitary  vine  straggled  along  the  rough  seat 

,  ^Ihfi  window. 


**  The  veiy  picture  of  desolation,"  saic^Aben  Mah- 
mud. 

"  Shall  we  enter?"  asked  the  angel. 

"Humph,  by  Alia,  I  fear  we  shall  shall  meet  with 
a  cold  reception." 

"  Learn  not  to  judge  hastQy." 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  Come  in,"  said  a  feu 
male  voice  of  almost  wonderful  depth  and  sweet- 
ness. Aben  Mahmud  started  and  curled  kis  mus- 
taches. The  angel  slipt  off  his  wings,  and  in  an 
instant  they  wera  in  the  only  apartment  in  the 
cabin. 

A  few  inferior  and  indispensable  articles  of  forni- 
ture  was  all  the  room  contamed.  A  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  coarsely  but  neatly  attired,  sat 
nursing  her  child  by  the  bedside. 

"  Grood  morrow,  Zehca,  whei-e  stays  thy  husband, 
Casim?"  asked  Amra. 

"  He  is  now  upon  the  mountains,  hunting  the 
deer,  good  father — will  ye  please  to  be  seated?" 

"  Art  thou  as  happy  as  when  I  saw  thee  last?  If 
thou  wert  not  a  pious  daughter  of  our  race,  I  be- 
lieve  Ihou  woulds't  find  abundant  cause  to  complain 
of  the  lot  which  Allah  has  bestowed  upon  thee." 

"  Yet  wherefore  should  I  complain  ?"  replied 
Zelica  with  a  modest  blush — "I  could  not— oh  I  I 
could  not  be  happier  than  here  with  Casim." 

Amra  looked  intelligently  at  Aben  Mahmud.  He 
smoothed  down  his  beard,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground. 

"  And  thy  husband,  2^1ica,  is  he  happy?"  contin- 
ued Amra. 

"  Most  gratefully  so.  Hark,  there  is  his  cheeifol 
whistle,  he  is  returning  from  the  chase." 

A  young  man,  of  a  muscular,  active  form  sprang 
into  tlie  room;  saluting  Zelica  with  a  kiss, and,  per- 
ceiving the  guests,  bowed  deferently. 

"  Why,  thou  retumest  home  betimes,  my  son," 
said  Amra,  mildly. 

Good  fortune,  father,  turns  the  laggard's  feet 
homeward;  a»d  Zelica,"  said  he  with  a  good  humor* 
ed  smile,  "  would  be  disconsolate,  if  my  stay  were 
long." 

"  And  art  thou  happy,  Casim?" 

"  Wherefore  should  I  not  be?" 

**  Thou  hast  none  of  the  comforts  of  life,"  observ- 
ed Aben  Mahmud,  incrednously,  thy  cabin  scarce 
affords  a  shelter  from  the  winter  storm — thy  life  is 
exposed  to  continual  danger  upon  tlie  mountains— 
wherein,  then  consists  thy  happiness?" 

"  In  exertion,  and  in  contentment  with  whatever 
Allah  gives  me,"  replied  Casim,  proudly. 

"The  secret  is  mine,"  said  Aben  Mahmud,  with 
a  smile.  Liberally  rewarding  the  cottagers,  they 
departed. 

Wherein  shall  I  employ  myself?"  thought  Aben 
Mahmud,  &b  be  was  speeding  homeward.  "  I  will 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  give  law  to  kings," 
Hath  not  the  world  heard  of  Aben  Mahmud,  the 
wise  Caliph  of  Bagdad? 


Truth  is  truth  though  all  men  forsake  it — ^it  still 
remains  unchanged  the  same,  and  its  own  excel- 
lence will  recommend  it,  even  though  the  conduot 
of  its  professors  does  not. 
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UTTIiE  JAMIB  MD  HIE  DOfE. 

*'  Ob  dear  me  said  Susfiii Bray- 
ton,  a  little  girl  about  ten  yefti^i 
old,  "  wbat  shall  I  do  ?  I  wisb 
TBcatioti  wsa  oyer,  for  I  am  so 
Iwnely,  Aunt  Lucy  will  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  this  aftemoou,  luitil  mother  comes 
home  ?" 

"  I  thonght  you  were  very  anxious  to  make  a 
cloak  for  your  doll,"  replicMl  her  annt. 

"  I  am  tired  of  playing  with  my  doll,  and  reading, 
and  everything  else,  ahd  I  wish  school-time  would 
come  again,  so  that  I  might  see  the  girls,"  said  Su- 
san, as  she  stood  at  the  window  and  scratched  the 
letters  of  her  name  on  the  glittering  window  pane, 
where  Jack  Frost  had  deposited  bis  featliery  treas- 
ures. 

"  I  would  advise  you,  Susan,  when  you  feel  as 
you  do  now,  to  think  if  there  is  not  something  you 
can  do,  which  will  be  of  use  to  some  one.  It  is 
because  you  have  spent  the  day  to  no  good  pur- 
pose, living  only  for  yourself,  that  makes  you  feel 
thus;  tiy  now  to  do  some  good  and  you  will  soon 
have  happier  feelings.  Is  there  not  some  sewing 
you  can  do  to  help  your  mother  ?" 

"I  don't  feel  like  sewing,  Aunt  Lucy,"  answered 
Susan.  "  I  have  been  fussing  over  my  doll's  cloak, 
until  I  am  tired  of  the  sight  of  needles  and  thread.'' 

"  But  you  were  then  sewing  for  your  own  amuse- 
ment only.  I  heard  your  mother  say  this  morning, 
that  she  wished  the  strings  were  hemmed  in  readi- 
ness for  Fanny's  apron.  That  is  plain  work,  and 
the  thought  that  you  are  sewing  for  some  good  pur- 
pose, will  banish  all  your  fatigue,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Lucy,  I  will  try,"  said  Susan. 

"  Meanwhile,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  1  will  tell 
you  a  little  stoiy  which  I  shall  call-  James  and  his 
Dove." 

"  What  was  his  other  name  ?"  inquired  Susan. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  thee  his  otlier  name,  be- 
cause it  is  a  true  story;  that  is  enough  to  call  him. 
Wlien  James  was  ^bout  seven  yeare  old,  some  kind 
friend  gave  him  a  little  Dove,  and  his  elder  brother 
made  a  cage  for  him  to  keep  it  in.  James  was  so 
gentle,  that  the  little  creatui-e  soon  le»ii  ned  to  take 
the  crumbs  of  bread  from  his  hand,  and  it  \%  as  his 
greatest  delight  when  he  came  from  school  to  seat 
himself  by  tlio  cage,  to  open  the  door  and  bold  out 
his  hand  for  i.is  favorite.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  the  Dove  was  always  on  tbe  watcH,  with  his 
head  first  inclining  on.  one  side  and  then  to  t}»e 
otlier,  and  when  he  heard  the  latch  of  the  gate,  and 
his  master's  feet  upon  the  pavement  of  the  yard,  he 
would  hop  upon  the  perch,  and  the  moment  the 
door  was  open,  take  his  place  upon  his  hand,  lliey 


were  somewhat  alike,  that  child  and  his  little  comi 
panion,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  picture  to  see  thecm 
together.  Hie  Dove  would  press  his  soft  hend 
against  his  iimster's  cheek,  whose  blue  eyes  withi 
their  long  eye- lushes,  and  his  dark  hair  curling 
loosely  around  his  high  white  forehead,  made  him 
very  attractive.  But  it  was  after  all  the  pure  and 
innocent  expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
gave  hjm  his  chief  beauty.  He  never  had  any 
wicked  thoughts;  or  mther  when  they  came  into 
his  mind,  he  did  not  lot  them  stay  there,  and  thcro> 
fore  his  countenance  usually  wore  that  hiippy  look, 
which  w<j  love  to  see  in  children,  and  which  tuakofl! 
us  think  they  try  to  be  good,  | 

One  pleasant  Saturday  morning,  as  James  ^^aaj 
returning  fi-om  school,  he  thought  to  himself, — 
'  tliis  afternoon  I  will  take  my  Sunday  School  liyum 
and  sit  down  upon  the  doorsteps  with  Pel  by  me,» 
and  at  the  thought  of  the  pleasant  time  he  would 
have,  he  tu  ned  the  comer  very  quickly,  nnd  w 
soon  at  his  own  g^ite.  As  he  niised  the  latch,  ho 
mttled  it  hard  that  Pet  might  know  he  was  coming, 
but  when  a  moment  after  he  stood  beside  the  o»ge, 
the  door  was  open,  and  no  Dove  was  there.  Juuu 
looked  under  tlie  rose-bush  and  behind  llie  wheeV 
barrow,  but  could  see  nothing  of  him,  and  v 
turning  to  go  into  the  house,  when  he  heard  a  low* 
growl  just  over  his  head.  He  looked  up  and  thert 
on  the  fence  sat  an  old  gray  cat  with  the  Dove  in 
her  mouth.  'Tlie  naughty,  ugly  cat!'  exclMimed' 
James,  as  he  seized  a  atone  to  throw  at  her.  Baft 
just  then  the  thought  came  into  his  mind — •  Pusafj 
doesn't  know  any  better,  so  she  isn't  to  blame,*  :inj 
he  dropped  the  stone  upon  the  ground,  but  bin  eyei. 
filled  with  tears,  as  the  cat  disnppeared  over  tbt 
fence,  with  his  darling  Pet.  He  sat  upon  the  doo9' 
step  where  he  had  thought  to  Lave  such  a  pleasiat 
time,  and  cried  bitterly." 

*'  How  big  is  James  now.  Aunt  Lucy  ?"  inquired 
Susan. 

"  He  is  a  man  now,"  replied  her  aunt,  and 
would  not  willingly  do  anything  wrong,  ami  never 
loses  his  temper.  If  ho  had  given  way  to  anger 
with  the  old  cat,  who,  he  said,  did  not  know  any 
better,  the  next  time  anything  went  wrong,  ba 
would  have  been  more  angry,  probably,  and  so  havt 
gone  on,  until  instead  of  being  so  good  u  man,  ha 
would  have  been  cross  and  irritable.  I  wim  re» 
minded  of  him  this  morning,  when  I  saw  a  littto 
girl  strike  her  baby  sister,  for  tearing  her  doll's 
frock  which  she  had  careiessiy  left  in  her  way.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  what  sort  of  a  woman  (hti 
little  girl  would  make,  if  she  did  not  soon  bt'^iii  to 
control  her  temper.  I  thought,  too,  of  her  mother, 
and  how  unhappy  it  made  her  to  see  her  liiile 
daughter  so  easily  made  angiy,  until  I  felt  quite  sad; 
but  I  am  8ui*e  if  my  dear  niece  would  only  ihiiik 
about  it,  that  she  would  endeavor  to  correct  this 
fault,  which  if  neglected  will  be  the  cause  of  mueh 
son-ow  to  herself  and  to  all  who  love  her.  Will 
you  not  try,  ray  dear  Susan,  to  do  better  in  this  r»> 
si^l?"  inquired  her  aunt,  as  she  threw  her  nrxxa 
around  the  little  girl,  and  kissed  her  aftfectionatclj. 
Susan  hid  her  face  upon  her  aunt's  slioaldcr,  to 
conceal  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  sliame  which  wan 
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ftDing  from  her  eyes,  and  promised  that  she  wotdd 
begin  from  that  moment. 

MsDj  and  severe  were  the  trials  with  which  Su* 
■u  had  to  contend,  in  her  effort  to  control  her  wil- 
ful temper,  but  every  one  seemed  easier  than  the 
last,  and  though  she  sometimes  wearied  in  her  ex- 
ertioii,  jet  her  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with 
saoceee,  and  now  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  plea- 
sant, thoughtful,  yielding  maiden,  you  would  scarce- 
ly recognize  the  passionate,  selfwilled  child;  and 
thoogh  now  the  hasty  word  ofien  rises  to  her  h'ps, 
yet  she  seldom  gives  it  utterance,  for  she  still  keeps 
in  remembrance  Aunt  Lucy's  story  of  James  and 
bis  Dove. 


SIT  UPRIGHT. 

"Sit  upright  I  sit  upright,  my  son!"  said  a  lady 
to  her  son  Geoi^e,  who  had  formed  a  wretched 
bbit  of  bending  whenever  he  sat  down  to  read. 
;  His  mother  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  breathe 
■nleee  be  sat  upri^^ht.  But  it  was  no  use;  bend 
erer,  he  would,  in  spite  ot  all  his  mother  could  say. 

"Sit  upright,  Master  George  I'*  cried  his  teacher, 
IB  Geoiige  bent  over  his  copy-book  at  schooL  "  If 
pQ  don^  sit  upright,  like  Master  Charles,  you  will 
hio  your  health,  and  possibly  die  of  consumption." 

This  startled  Master  George.   He  did  not  want 

i  die,  and  he  felt  alarmed.   So  after  school  he  said 

bfaii  teacher: 

"Please,  sir,  explain  to  me  how  bending  over 
liien  I  sit,  can  caose  me  to  have  the  consumption." 

"That  I  will,  Geoiige,"  replied  his  teacher,  with 
%  eordial  smile.  **  There  is  an  element  in  the  air 
till«d  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  to  make  your 
,  liood  circulate,  and  to  help  it  purify  itself  by  throw- 
^  off  what  is  called  its  carbon.  When  yon  stoop 
pa  cannot  take  in  a  sulOcient  quantity  of  air  to 
neompliah  these  purposes;  hence,  .the  blood  re- 
'  bad,  and  the  air-cells  in  your  lungs  inflame. 
Tbe  cough  oomee  on.  Next,  the  lungs  ulcerate, 
iBd  then  you  have  the  consumption.  Give  the 
^ogi  room  to  inspire  plenty  of  air,  and  you  will 
!  be  injured  by  study.  Do  yoo  understand  the 
>«tter,  now,  Geoi^  ?" 

"I  think  I  do,  sir;  and  I  will  try  tosituprij^t 
*>««fter,"  said  Geoige. 

OHLT  0KB  BRIOE  ON  AKOTHSR. 

A  8TOBT  PGR  BOTS. 

Edwin  was  looking  at  a  large  building  which 
were  putting  up  just  opposite  hi-*  father's 
He  watohed  the  workmen  from  day  to  day, 
•they  carried  up  the  brick  and  mortar,  and  placed 
*«m  in  proper  order. 

H»  father  said  to  him :  «*  My  son,  you  seem  very 
*W5b  taken  with  the  bricklayers— pray  what  might 
J*bethmkmg  about,  learning  the  trade?" 

■5*0,  air,"  said  Edwin,  smiling;  "  but  I  was  think- 
ing what  a  little  thing  a  brick  is,  and  yet  what  a 
M  bouse  is  built  by  only  laying  one  brick  upon 
"wjuhet." 

I  j^!'y*'y*'««,iny  son.  Never  forget  it.  Jnst  so 
\  great  works.  All  yoor  learning  is  only 

■    **nW8l«wn  added  to  another.   If  a  man  eould 


walk  all  around  the  globe,  it  would  be  only  putting 
one  foot  before  the  other.  Your  whole  life  will  be 
made  up  of  one  little  moment  after  another.  Drop 
added  to  drop  makes  the  ocean. 

"  Learn  not  to  despise  little  things.  Learn  also 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  great  labor;  the  greatest 
becomes  easy,  if  divided  in  parts.  You  could  not 
jump  over  a  mountain,  but  step  after  step  takes 
you  to  the  other  side.  Do  not  fear,  therefore,  to 
attempt  great  things.  Always  remember  that  the 
whole  of  yonder  lofty  ediiico  is  one  brick  on  another,'* 


THE  WONDERFUL  PLANT. 

Mary  and  Kate  were  both  travelling  up  to  the 
next  market-town,  each  laden  with  heavy  baskets 
of  fine  fruit  and  vegetables.  Kate  murmured  and 
sighed  at  every  step,  while  Mary  joked  and  laughed 
as  she  plodded  steadily  forward. 

How  can  you  langh  so?  your  basket  is  full  as 
heavy  as  mine,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  no  stronger 
than  I,"  said  Kate. 

*'  Why,"  replied  Mary,  "  you  see  that  I  took  care 
to  put  on  the  very  top  of  my  basket  a  certain  little 
plant,  and  I  scarcely  fee}  any  weight  at  all.  You 
should  have  done  the  same." 

*'  Oh,"  cried  Kate,  "  that  must  be  a  wonderful 
plant  indeed  I  I  would  gladly  lighten  my  load  with 
it;  do  tell  me  what  it  is?" 

Maiy  answered: — "The  preoions  plant  which 
lightens  every  burden  is  called  Patience." 


THB  WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING. 

▲  PABLB. 

A  wolf,  clothing  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  sheep, 
and  getting  in  among  the  flock  by  this  means,  took 
the  opportunity  of  devouring  many  of  them.  At 
last  the  shepherd  discovered  him,  and  cunningly 
fastening  a  rope  about  his  neck,  tied  him  up  to  a 
tree  which  stood  hard  by.  Some  other  shepherds 
happening  to  pass  ihat  way,  and  observing  what 
he  was  about,  drew  near,  and  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment  at  it.  What,  brother,"  said  cme  of  them, 
"  do  you  like  hanging  sheep  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the 
other,  "  but  I  like  hanging  a  wolf  when  I  catoh  him, 
though  in  the  habit  and  garb  of  a  sheep."  Then 
showing  them  their  mistake,  they  applauded  th« 
justice  of  the  execution. 


WHEN  THB  DABE  COMBS. 

A  little  girl  sat  at  twilight  in  her  sick  mother's 
room  thinking.  All  day  she  had  been  full  of  fun 
and  noise,  and  many  times  worried  her  poor,  tired 
mother.  "  Ma,"  said  the  little  girl,  **  what  do  you 
suppose  makes  me  get  over  my  mischief  and  begin 
to  act  good  about  this  time  every  night?"  "  I  do 
not  know,  dear.  Can  yon  tell  why?"  "Well,  I 
guess  its  because  this  is  when  the  dark  comes.  You 
know  I  am  afraid  of  that  And  then,  I  begin  to 
think  of  all  the  naughty  things  I've  done  to  grieve 
you,  and  perhaps  yon  might  die  before  morning, 
and  so  I  begin  to  act  good."  Ho  w  many  of  us  wait 
till  the  dark  comes,  in  the  form  of  sickness,  or  sor^ 
row,  or  trouble  of  some  kind,  before  we  be§au  to 

act  good!  Digi^i^g^  by  Google 
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EDITOR   AJ*D  PKOPUIETOR. 

AN  AP0I.04i}Y. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  many  of  our  subecribers 
whose  patience  has  been  sorely  tried  by  oar  seem- 
ing tardiness  in  fumisblbg  our  paper  and  magazine 
as  soon  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect  The  fact  is, 
that  though  we  added  three  more  clerks  to  oar  al* 
ready  laiige  force  of  ten,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
should  largely  increase  our  subscription  list  for 
both  paper  and  magazine,  on  account  of  our  costly 
chromoe  as  premiums,  yet  we  hardly  expected  such 
a  perfect  avalanche  of  subscribers  with  the  new 
year,  as  we  have  received ;  hence  the  delay  in  en- 
tering the  names  as  fast  as  received,  though  thir- 
teen of  our  clerks  have  been  as  busy  as  bees  in  en- 
tering the  names  on  bur  books,  and  sending  off 
papers  and  chromos  in  rotation  as  received.  We 
are  now  up  to  time  again,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
send  iMipers  and  chromoe  the  very  day  we  receive 
tlie  subscription.  We  pledge  ourselves  that  no  de- 
lay shall  occur  in  sending  papers  &c.,  as  fast  as  re- 
ceived, another  year,  for  we  shall  be  fully  pre- 
pared with  such  a  force  of  clerks  as  to  meet  all  the 
demands  upon  us  from  our  subecribers. 


SCOLDING. 

Scolding  is  mostly  a  habit  There  is  not  much 
meaning  to  it  It  is  often  the  result  of  nervousness, 
and  an  irritable  condition  of  both  mind  and  body. 
A  person  ia  tired,  or  annoyed  at  some  trivial  cause, 
and  forthwith  commences  finding  fault  with  every 
thing  and  everybody  in  reach. 

Scolding  is  a  habit  very  easily  formed.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  soon  one  who  indulges  in  it  at  all 
becontcs  addicted  to  it,  and  confirmed  in  it  It  is 
an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  habit  Persons 
who  once  get  in  the  way  of  scolding,  always  find 
something  to  scold  about  XT  there  was  nothing 
else,  they  would  fall  ti  scolding  at  the  mere  absence 
of  any  tiling  to  scold  at  It  is  an  extremely  disagree- 
able liubit.  The  constant  rumbling  of  distant  thun- 
der, cutcrwaulings,  or  a  hand  organ  under  one's 
window,  would  be  less  unpleasant 

llie  habit  is  contagious.  Once  introduced  into  a 
family,  it  is  pretty  certain,  in  a  short  time,  to  affect 
all  tlie  members.  If  one  of  them  begins  always 
finding  fault  about  something,  or  nothing,  the  others 
are  apt  very  soon  to  take  it  up,  and  a  very  unne- 
cessary bedlam  is  created. 

People  in  the  country  more  readily  fall  into  the 
habit  of  scolding  than  people  in  town.  We  suppose 
it  is  because  they  have  less  to  occupy  and  divert 
their  attention.  Women  contract  the  habit  more 
frequently  llian  men.  ITiis  may  be  because  they 
Hve  nioro  iu  the  house,  in  a  oonfinod  and  heated  at- 
mo8|>liore,  very  trying  to  the  nervous  system  and 
i^e  health  iu  trenerol:  and  it  mav  be.  nartlv.  that 


their  natures  are  more  susceptible,  and  their  sensi- 
tiveness more  easily  wounded.  Women  are  some* 
times  called  di\nne;  but  a  scolding  woman  never 
seems  divine.  But  we  will  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  some  pretty  creature  may  feel  inclined  to 
scold  us  for  what  we  say  about  scolding. 


HOW  TO  LIFE  HAPPY. 

Harmony  in  the  married  state  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  Nothing  can  preserve  affectioiu 
uninterrupted  but  a  firm  resolution  never  tu  diOer 
in  will,  and  a  determination  in  each  to  consider  the 
love  of  others  of  more  value  than  any  object  whatp 
ever  on  which  a  wish  had  been  fixed.  How  light, 
in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  wish,  whoa 
weighed  against  the  affectionB  of  one  with  whom 
we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life  I  And  though  oppose 
tion  in  a  single  instance  will  hardly  of  itself  produce 
alienation,  yet  every  one  has  their  pouch,  into  which 
all  these  little  oppositioas  are  put;  while  that  isfill- 
ing,  the  alienation  is  insensibly  going  on,  and,  when 
filled,  it  is  complete.  It  would  puzzle  either  to  mj 
why;  because  no  one  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
marked  enough  to  produce  a  serious  eftect  by  itseUl 
But  he  finds  his  affections  wearied  out  by  a  con- 
stant dream  of  little  checks  and  obstacles.  Other 
sources  of  discontent,  very  common  indeed,  are  the 
little  cross  purposes  of  husband  and  wife,  in  com- 
mon conversation;  a  disposition  in  either  to  criti- 
cise and  question  whatever  the  other  says,  a  desire 
always  to  demonstrate,  and  make  him  feel  himself 
in  the  wrong,  especially  in  company.  Nothing  is 
so  goading.  Much  better  thei*efore,  if  our  compan- 
ion views  a  thing  in  a  light  different  from  what  we 
do,  to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  views. 
Wliat  is  the  use  of  rectifying  him  if  the  thing  be  un- 
important? Let  it  pass  for  the  present,  and  wait  a 
softer  moment  and  more  conciliatory  occasion  of 
rehearsing  the  subject  together.  It  is  wonderful 
how  many  persons  are  rendered  unhappy  by  inat^ 
tcution  to  these  little  rules  of  prudence. 

Our  Chromos. 

In  answer  to  numerous  questions,  received  daily, 
in  regard  to  our  Chromos,  asking  whether  they  can 
choose  between  them,  etc.,  we  would  -say,  that 
wo  willingly  let  our  subecribers  take  their  choice, 
when  subscribing  for  the  Home  Cisole,  to  either 
take  "Sunshine"  or  "  Contkntment,"  if  bo  sta- 
ted when  subscribing  for  the  paper.  We  l»ave  a 
few  more  of  our  last  year*a  Chromo  left,  entitled 
"Christmas  Eve;"  tins  we  will  give  to  any  one 
subscribing  or  sending  for  all  the  kust  yeor^n  nora- 
bers  of  the  Monthly  Companion.  Price  only  ^1  for 
a  complete  net  of  last  year's  "  Companion,"  anJ 
"  Christmas  Eve  "  free. 


Men's  proper  business  in  this  world  falls  mainly 
into  three  divisions:  Fii-st,  to  know  themselves  and 
the  existing  states  of  the  things  they  have  to  do 
with.  Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  themselves  and  in 
the  existing  state  of  thing».  Thirdly,  to  mend 
themselves  and)i|bied@J^flUlg@^@^l^ing8'as  iitf  M 
either  are  man^  and  mendable.  fRnHkin. 
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One  who  knows,  remarks  that  wood  wUl  last 
mnch  longer  if  left  for  the  women  folks  to  saw  and 
■plii. 


A  Chicago  chap  advertises  for  »*  steady  girls  to 
help  on  pantaloons."  A  fellow  who  can't  help  on 
his  own  pantaloons  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  adver- 
taeit 

Here  is  a  comical  advertisement: — "  To  the  Cred- 
it Dnpeiy  Trade — ^Wanted,  a  young  man,  to  be 
partly  out  doors  and  partly  behind  the  counter." 
What  will  be  the  result  when  the  door  slams? 

"Uhde,  how  db  you  do?  Which  you  like  best, 
work  for  wages,  or  part  of  the  crop?" 

**  Waal,  I  'clar  I  think  bofe  de  beet,  if  yon  can  on- 
ly bring  'em  togedder." 

A  doctor  went  out  for  a  day's  hunting,  and,  on 
eondng  home,  complained  that  he  hadn't  killed  any- 
thing. '*  That's  because  you  didn't  altend  to  your 
legitimate  busineas,"  said  his  wife. 


The  mistakes  of  careless  writers  are  sometimes 
very  amusing.  A  Maine  editor  in  describing  the 
vagaries  of  a  mad  dog  in  Brunswick,  says:  "  He  bit 
a  cow  in  the  tail,  which  has  since  died."  That  was 
very  unfortunate  for  the  tail;  but  we  naturally  feel 
some  interest  to  know  what  became  of  the  cow." 

We  read  in  an  exchange  paper,  the  following 
"  tale  of  woe ;"  "  I  claspod  her  tiny  hand  in  mine,  I 
clasped  her  beauteous  form ;  I  vowed  to  shield  her 
from  the  wind,  and  from  the  world's  cold  storm. 
She  set  her  beauteous  eyes  on  me,  the  tears  did 
wildly  flow,  and  with  her  little  lips  she  said,  *  con- 
found youl  let  me  go." 

The  second  nuptials  of  the  widow  Canter  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Rush,  were  fortunately  chronicled: 
'*  When  Onpld  dirt  this  maiden  banter. 
At  Hymen's  course  to  take  a  brush 
At  first  she  went  it  with  a  Canter^ 
And  now  she  goes  it  with  a  RuthH 

A  coroner's  jury  in  Saratoga  county.  New  York, 
lately  gave  the  following  verdict: 

"  Nathaniel  Denton  came  to  his  death  by  a  col- 
lision with  the  engine  near  Simmon's  Crossing,  of 
which  we  exonerate  the  engineer  from  all  blame. 
But  further,  we  think  the  engineer  and  the  deceased 
might  have  seen  each  other,  and  perhaps — ^yes,  very 
likely— have  saved  his  life,  if  the  wood-pile  swom 
to  had  not  been  there." 


SANDS  OF  GK>LD. 

A  known  enemy  is  better  than  a  treaoheroiui 
friend. 

Penetration  seems  a  kind  of  inspiiation;  it  gives 
one  an  idea  of  prophecy. 

The  distinctions  of  birth  are  less  honorable  than 
the  honest  exertions  of  industry. 

In  every  condition  we  should  be  humble;  for  the 
loftier  the  station,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Most  persons  choose  their  fiiendd  as  they  do  their 
useful  animals,  prcferiing  those  from  whom  they 
expect  the  moat  service. 

That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty 
we  retain  the  lon«;est;  as  tliose  who  have  earned  a 
fortune  are  usually  more  cheerful  than  those  who 
h€ve  inherited  one. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  prosperous  men  to  prate  of 
the  vices  of  their  unfortunate  brethren.  A  clock 
that  marks  the  most  exact  time  will,  if  you  tilt  it 
the  least  on  one  side,  go  all  wrong,  or  suddenly  stop 
going  at  all. 

"He  "who  forgets  the  fountain  from  which  he 
drank,  and  the  tree  under  whoae  shade  he  gambol- 
ed in  the  days  of  his  youth,  is  a  stranger  to  the 
sweetest  impressions  of  the  human  heart" 

To  know  how  bad  you  are,  become  poor;  to  know 
how  bad  other  people  are,  te  jrome  rich.  Many  a 
man  thinks  it  is  virtue  that  keeps  him  from  turning 
rascal,  when  it  is  only  a  full  stop^h.  Do  not  mis- 
take principles  for  pe^fiteei-by  dOOg IC 


Provoking. — Scene,  the  churoh  door  on  Sunday : 
Frederick:  •*  There,  now,  how  very  provoking,  I've 
left  the  prayer-books  at  homel"  Maria:  "Well, 
BSTer  mind,  dear;  but  do  tell  me,  is  my  bonnet  on 
itiaight?"   J  

A  lady  of  somewhat  dignified  demeanor,  having 
lost  her  way,  said  to  an  urehin  in  the  street, 
Boy,  I  want  to  go  to  Dover  Street" 

"  Well,  marm,"  replied  the  boy,  coolly  walking 
on,  •*  why  don't  you  go  there,  then?" 

Little  Stella  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  very 
quietly  by  her  aunt,  when  suddenly  looking  up  from 
her  work,  she  remarked, 

**  Annty,  if  all  the  folks  in  the  world  should  think 
oat  load  what  a  racket  there  would  be  I" 

RAILROAD  ETITAPH. 

Sister,  mother,  aunt,  and  me 
Were  run  over.  Here  we  be ; 
We  should  have  had  time  to  niizz!e, 
If  they'd  blown  the  engine  whisUe. 

In  a  small  party,  the  subject  turning  on  matrimo- 
ny, a  lady  asdd  to  her  sister,  •*  I  wonder,  my  dear, 
jou  have  nevci*  made  a  match ;  I  think  you  want 
the  brimstone?" 

l>hc  replied,  **  No,  not  the  brimstone;  only  the 
spwkH' 

"  Barber,"  said  a  farmer  to  his  tonsor, "  now  mut- 
ton's cheap,  yon  ovight  to  slmve  for  half  price." 

"Can't,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  man  of  razors.  "I 
OQ^t  really  to  charge  more,  for  when  mutton's 
down  farmers  make  such  long  &ces  that  I  have 
*wioe  the  ground  to  go  over." 
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STAGE  STRUCK. 


Can  vre  tell  a  story  in  a  few  lines?  Really,  gen- 
tle reader,  we  do  not  know;  but  we  will  try.  Her- 
moine  Hilliard  lived  beside  the  sea,  faraway  on  the 
Pacific  coast  San  Francisco  was  the  city  of  the 
world  to  her.  Beside  the  sea,  fj^thering  shells  and 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  waves,  she  passed  a  life 
as  pure  as  the  life  of  the  spotless  lily  beside  the  dear 
brooklet  that  sings  to  the  more  majestic  river.  Her- 
mouie  was  an  ocean  pearl;  but  she  was  destined  to 
tear  herself  from  the  delights  of  her  cottage  home. 
A  traveling  theatrical  company  with  all  its  ghtter 
and  tinsel  came  to  California's  city,  and  our  hero- 
ine's father  took  her  to  witness  the  plays.  He  loved 
Hermoine,  and  he  knew  that  her  simple  nature 
would  be  delighted.  He  had  not  divined  wrongly ; 
but  from  that  hour  she  became  a  thoughtful  girL 
The  i>etrels  missed  heron  the  beach,  and  I  dare  say 
that  the  pretty  shells  wondered  why  she  came  no 
longer  to  their  shelterless  homes. 

Hermoine  was  "  stage  struck."  What  little  van- 
ity and  ambition  her  young  ^eart  possessed  the 
glare  of  the  foot  lighta  had  flattered.  Why  should 
she  not  wear  fine  clothes  and  sing  amid  applause 
before  the  people?  She  who  had  seen  naught  of 
the  world  believed  that  she  had  talent  for  the  stage. 
She  sang  as  before;  but  her  songs  were  snatches 
from  the  opera  now,  and  when  she  broached  her 
ambition  to  her  father  she  was  gently  chided,  and 
he  who  loved  her  said  firmly,  yet  kindly, "  nay  Hei> 
moine." 

One  morning  the  California  Pearl  was  missing, 
and  now  we  fear  that  our  story  jumi>8  into  an  old 
net  The  fiither  hunted  for  his  child;  and  in  the 
■earoh  he  visited  hundreds  of  theatres.  But  no  Her- 
moine rewarded  his  labors.  And  at  last,  almost 


worn  out,  he  found  himself  in  New  York's  laigest 
opera  house. ,  He  was  despairing;  indeed  he  had 
determined  to  return  to  his  sorrow  stricken  wife  on 
the  following  morning. 

Suddenly  the  curtains  were  rolled  up,  and  a  giil 
of  wondrous  beauty  stepped  upon  the  stage.  It 
was  Hermoine  I  The  father  sprang  to  his  feet 
"Hermoine!  Hermoine  I"  he  called.  She  started, 
as  our  artist  has  graphically  delineated,  and  cried 
"  Fatherl"  It  was  a  joyous  meeting.  In  a  few 
words  we  have  told  a  stoiy  quite  true,  dear  reader. 
Again  the  sea  shells  greet  Hermoine  on  the  distant 
coast,  and  the  sea  biixls  looking  shoreward  see  her 
as  of  yore.  She  is  no  longer  "  stage  struck."  Fik 
ther  brought  the  wanderer  home. 


Many  a  child  goes  astray,  not  because  there  is  a 
want  of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but  simply  be- 
cause home  lacks  sunshine.  A  child  needs  smiles 
as  much  as  flowers  need  sunbeams.  Children  look 
little  beyond  the  present  moment  If  a  thing  pleas- 
es they  are  apt  to  seek  it;  if  it  displeases  they  are 
apt  to  avoid  it  If  home  is  the  place  where  faces 
are  sour,  and  words  harsh  and  fault  finding  is  ever 
in  the  ascendant,  they  will  spend  as  many  hounai 
possible  elsewhere. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  any  or  all  ths 
back  numbers  of  the  Home  Circle  for  the  present 
year  at  6  cents  each.  We  can  also  supply  all  ct 
any  of  the  nnmbeis  of  Gleason's  Moivthlt  Oov- 
PANioN  for  this  as  well  as  last  year,  at  10  centi  pec 
number. 


laL.HJH'jrii  A.TJSI>  XiJBSUHi 


Answek  in  our  next. 

Ansuer  to  last  montk's  /?e6iw— Handsome  women 
cannot  get  on  without  the  laundress. 

CHARADE. 
My  first  is  in  lamb,  but  not  in  stieep; 
Hy  second' »  in  jump,  but  not  in  (eap; 
My  third  is  in  zinc,  but  not  in  dish ; 
My  fourth  is  in  perch,  but  not  in  fish ; 
My  fifth  is  in  cricket,  but  not  in  game; 
My  sixth  is  in  Airnace,  but  cot  in  flame; 
My  last  is  in  finger,  but  not  In  hand ; 
Tou  now  see  a  town  in  Bwitxerland. 


Annotr  to  last  month?s  Ckf^ad&^UJOL^B-SAni^ 
(Marseilles)        Digitized  by  CiOOglC 


KIDD'S  GOLD; 

OR, 

Keul>eii  Kenton's  Fortune. 


BT  ARTHUR  L.  ME8ERVR. 

li»NE  night,  not  many  yeiirs  ago,  I  claimed  the 
'  shelter  of  an  old  fi^linriTian's  cabin  away 
'down  on  tl^e  bloak  ami  niggod  coast  of 
Elaine. 

10 


I  received  a  warm  welcome  from  its  inmates, 
who  oneand  all  l)e«tineilthenis«lvf«to  lulcHn  every 
way  to  my  comfort  nm\  happineas.  Ailer  the  even- 
ing  meal  was  throu^^h,  and  the  table  cleared  away, 
and  the  floor  swept  hb  nicely  as  hands  Could  do  it; 
we  all  gathered  about  the  fire  which  blazed  cheerily 
upon  the  hearth,  throwing  a  bright  light  about  the 
homely  room,  which  seemed  to  be  tlie  abode  of  so 
much  quiet  liappiness  and  contentment. 

The  old  fisherman  satin  one  corner  of  the  hearth, 
and  his  wife  in  the  other,  while  between  them. 
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there  tras,  beside  myself,  the  old  coaple*8  son,  his 
rogy-eheeked  wife,  and  the  two  ourlj-beaded  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  which  was  already  asleep  upon 
its  mother's  lap. 

I  had  set  out  that  morning  with  staff  and  knap- 
sack for  a  trip  along  the  coast  I  was  alone,  and 
my  mind  was  made  up  to  spend  a  week  amid  the 
soeneiy  of  that  wild  and  rugged  ooest,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  fishermen,  scattered  like  so 
many  birds  nests  among  the  wrecks,  and  sleeping 
in  their  cabins.  For  the  first  night  I  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate,  I  thought,  as  I  gazed  about  me, 
and  marked  the  happy,  contented  countenances  of 
those  whom  chance  had  thrown  me  among. 

As  will  readily  be  supposed,  our  conversation 
was  of  the  coast  and  of  the  ocean  that  spent  its  fury 
thereon,  and  the  old  fisherman  told  many  stories 
of  those  eaiiy  days  when  he  first  took  up  his  abode 
in  that  r^on  of  country.  Among  others  that  he 
told,  was  one,  which  we  note  down  from  memoiy 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

I  spoke  of  the  reports  that  I  had  heard  in  my 
boyhood,  that  the  pirate  Kidd  was  supposed  to  have 
buried  his  treasures,  or  a  portion  of  them  at  least, 
in  that  section  of  country.  The  old  man's  eyes 
brightened  at  once.  Evidently  the  subject  was  one 
with  which  he  was  familiar. 

I  don't  know  as  there  is  a  spot  along  the  ooast 
firom  New  York  Bay  to  that  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
where  Kidd  is  not  supposed  to  have  buried  some 
of  his  treasures,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  people's 
digging  for  it  almost  anywhere.  A  man  did  so 
once,  not  a  mile  from  where  this  cabin  stands,  and 
what  is  more  hefmnd  it" 

"  What?  you  do  not  really  mean  to  say  that  a 
treasure  was  found  buried  not  far  from  here?"  I  said 
in  amazement,  and  with  a  tinge  of  incredulity  in 
my  tone,  which  I  could  not  help  mnWipg  mani- 
fest 

Yes,  I  mean  what  I  say.  He  found  a  fortune 
In  yellow  gold,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  I  know 
the  story  weU,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you 
would  Uke  to  hear  it" 

I  assured  the  old  gentleman  that  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  that  he  should  do  so, 
audhe  at  once  went  on  and  spun  the  following  yam. 

'*  There  was  once  a  fisherman  who  lived  on  the 
coast  about  a  mile  above  here  by  the  name  of  Reu- 
ben Kenton.  He  was  a  dare-devil  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  to  my  certain  knowledge  there  was  nothing  un- 
der the  sun  that  he  was  afraid  of.  No  matter  how 
fierce  the  wind  was  blowing  or  the  sea  running,  he 
would  go  abroad  in  his  boat  if  there  was  anything 
that  called  him  there.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  there  was  nothing  under  the  sun  that  he  was 
afraid  of,  and  I  guess  he  spoke  the  truth. 

There  was  another  fellow  who  ran  with  him,  who 
seemed  every  whit  as  brave  and  reckless  as  he. 
His  name  was  Dick  Walters  and  they  were  almost 
alwa3rB  together.  If  yon  found  one,  you  might  be 
certain  that  the  other  was  not  &r  away. 

There  was  an  old  fellow  who  lived  still  further 
oflf  the  coast,  by  the  name  of  Jim  Weathers.  He 
lived  alone  by  himself,  and  at  last  grew  so  old  and 
decrepid  that  he  could  do  little  for  a  living,  so  the 


people  hereabouts  carried  him  in  enough  to  keep 
his  body  and  soul  together.  Bube  and  Dick  were 
kind  to  him,  and  he  took  such  a  shine  to  tbem, 
that  when  his  last  sickness  came,  he  would  have  no 
one  near  him  but  them.  ^ 

The  night  he  died  was  a  terrible  one.  The  wind 
blew  an  avrful  gale,  and  the  sea  striking  xxpoa  the 
shore  made  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  It 
was  one  of  the  worse  storms  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  them. 

Jest  before  midnight  they  saw  that  he  was  going. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  speak  for  hours;  but  all  at 
once  the  use  of  his  tongue  came  back,  and  he  ssk^d 
them  to  raise  him  up  in  bed.  They  did  so,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  that  he  knew  the  spot  where 
Kidd  buried  his  treasures. 

He  described  the  spot  so  that  they  could  not  help 
finding  it,  and  then  told  them  to  go  there  jest  at 
noon,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cliff  beneath  which  it 
was  buried,  would  rest  its  edge  upon  the  spot  for 
them  to  dig. 

Jest  after  saying  this,  old  Jim  died,  breathing  his 
last  just  as  a  dap  of  thunder  shook  the  solid  earth, 
as  though  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming. 

Bube  and  Dick  said  nothing  about  what  had  been 
told  them,  but  the  next  day  after  the  old  man  was 
borled,  they  took  their  spades  and  set  out  towaids 
the  spot  where  he  had  told  them  the  gold  was  bur- 
ied. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  day,  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  sky,  so  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff  from  making  the  exact  spot 
where  they  were  to  find  the  treasure. 

In  good  time  they  got  there.  It  was  not  jtA 
noon,  so  they  sat  down  and  waited. 

They  were  so  impatient  that  it  seemed  that  the 
time  would  never  come  for  them  to  dig. 

The  sun  appeared  to  stand  still  in  the  skj.  But 
time  brought  it  around  right,  and  grasping  their 
spades  they  set  to  work  in  the  exact  spot  old  Jim 
had  told  them  to  dig. 

They  worked  with  a  will,  and  in  a  little  time  they 
had  thrown  out  quite  a  pile  of  dirt 

The  sweat  poured  out  &om  every  pore,  but  th^ 
did  not  mind  that 

Could  they  only  find  the  treasure,  thej  cared 
nothing  for  the  work. 

At  last  they  began  to  despair. 

They  were  afraid  that  they  had  not  hit  upon  the 
right  spot,  or  else  the  information  given  them  by 
old  Jim  had  been  fiilse. 

Almost  in  despair,  Bube  thrust  his  spade  deep  in- 
to the  sand. 

It  struck  something  hard,  which  gave  oat  a  ring- 
ing sound  as  though  it  was  metaL 

They  were  coming  to  the  treasure  at  last. 

They  bent  to  their  work  with  more  of  a  will 
than  ever,  and  soon  uncovered  the  olgeot  they  had 
found. 

It  was  an*  iron  chest,  rust  eaten  with  time  and 
damp.  • 

It  took  an  the  strength  that  %both  possessed  to 
raise  it  from  the  pit 

That  it  was  ftill  of  golden  coin  and  bete  of  the 
predous  metal  thejj^e^^y  (g^g^ 
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Beeide  it  was  a  small  oasket,  also  of  iron;  and 
this  was  all. 

Hiey  had  no  donbt  but  what  the  latter  was  as  val- 
mUeaathefint 

Moat  likely  it  contained  jewels;  diamonds  and 
other  stones  of  priceless  worth  which  Kidd  had 
stolen  from  his  victims.  Sitting  down  npon  the 
heap  of  nnd,  Bobe  held  oat  the  casket  towarda  his 
eompanion. 

"  Say,  Dick,  which  will  yon  take?"  he  said. 

SFE  ENORAVINO. 

"  I  don»t  care,  Rube,  yon  may  have  your  choice. 
I  think  the  little  one  is  worth  as  much  as  the  other. 
We  will  settle  it  that  way,  or  we  will  divide  what 
there  is  in  both.  Periiaps  that  would  be  the  fiiirest 
way.  Neither  of  ns  can  say  then,  that  one  has 
cheated  the  other.'' 

*'  Let  it  be  so  then,  I  don't  care.  But  bow  are 
we  a  going  to  get  the  iron  chest  away  from  here? 
It  k  80  heavy  that  we  cant  cany  it" 

"  Let  us  break  it  open  here,  and  oaiiy  away  as 
mncb  as  we  can.  llie  rest  we  will  hide  in  thesand 
until  we  can  come  foi^  it" 

''That's  the  best  way.  Bear  a  band  here  with 
your  spade,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  get  it  open." 

Dick  obeyed  and  they  set  at  work.  It  was  no 
dight  job,  and  they  thought  that  they  would  have 
to  give  it  up  until  they  oould  get  some  other  tools 
to  work  with.  But  they  persevered  and  at  last  the 
look  was  broken.  The  lid  flew  back  of  its  own  ao- 
Mfd,  and  for  a  minute  their  eyes  feasted  upon  the 
ydlow  gold  which  was  heaped  within  to  the  brim. 
It  was  only  for  a  minute,  and  then  there  came  a 
loaiid  as  of  the  heaviest  thunder  with  a  flash  that 
blinded  them,  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 

When  they  came  to,  they  found  themselves  ly- 
ing upon  tho  sand,  and  for  a  minute  they  could 
hanUy  tell  where  they  were.  Then  they  remember- 
ed all,  and  getting  upon  their  feet  they  gazed  around 
them  in  amazement 

And  well  they  might.  There  was  the  hole  they 
had  dug,  but  the  treasure  was  gone.  It  had  been 
whisked  away  by  the  flash  of  lightning  from  the 
dowQess  sky  which  had  struck  them  down;  or  else 
Kidd's  ghost  had  come  for  it  while  they  had  been 
Ijing  insensiUe. 

Long  and  long  they  searched  for  it,  but  no  due 
was  found  thereto.  They  had  lost  the  treasure  af- 
ter it  was  in  their  very  grasp. 

People  called  it  Rube's  fortune,  and  by  that  name 
it  has  gone  to  this  day." 

Such  was  the  legend  the  old  fisherman  told  me, 
and  after  I  found  that  it  was  current  all  along  that 
seedonof  the  coast.  As  to  the  truth  of  it,  we  will 
allow  the  reader  to  judge  for  himselt 

A  comical  instance  of  a  man  pla3ring  upon  his 
own  name  sprang  out  of  absent-mindedness.  Sir 
Thomas  Strange,  calling  at  a  friend's  house,  was  de- 
iiwd  to  leave  his  name.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  to 
teH  the  truth,  I  have  foigotten  iti"  — "Thafs 
Mcange  sirl"  exclaimed  the  servant  **  So  it  is, 
>7  man;  you've  hit  it  I"  replied  the  judge,  as  he 
walked  away,  leaving  the  servant  as  ignorant  as  be- 
foie. 


JUAH  ORTIZ; 

OR, 


BT  DB.  J.  H.  B0BIN80N. 


CHAPTER  L 
y T  was  the  year  1528.  Dis^^pofaited  in  his  qz> 
if  pectations  of  finding  gold  and  sH^er,  FSmphilo 
^  de  Narvaes  had  attempted  to  leave  Florida^ 
where  one  third  of  his  followers  had  perished  in 
feail  barks,  constraoted  under  the  most  discouraging 
oiroomstanoes,  by  men  rendered  desperate  by  hir^ 
ships  and  iamine. 

It  was  well  knovm  that  the  expedition  totally 
failed  under  the  oombined  influences  of  stoim,  star- 
vation and  native  hostility. 

After  enocamtering  nntold  disasters  on  the  ooast, 
the  little  fleet  separated  and  destroyed  by  a 
severe  tempest,  five  persons  only  surviving  to  reach 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Compoetello,  by  travers- 
ing the  northern  part  o£  Fl<||ida,  crossing  the  Mis- 
sisBqnnythe  mountainous  regldbs  on  the  borders  of 
Texas,  the  Bo^  Mountains,  and  meeting  with 
every  species  of  hard  fortune  that  can  well  be  im- 
agined. 

Thus  ended  an  expedition  prompted  solely  by 
the  love  of  gain,  and  characterized  by  the  greatest 
cruelty,  so  &r  as  the  natives  of  Florida  were  oon- 
oemed. 

In  1539,  Hernando  dtf  Soto  sailedfrom  Cuba,  with 
his  imagination  inflated  with  conquest,  glory  and 
riches,  on  a  similar  misBion,  with  a  squadrcm  con- 
sisting of  eight  laige  vessels,  two  brigantines,  and 
a  caravel  freighted  with  munificent  means  for  con- 
ducting the  enterprise  to  a  suooessfiil  termination. 
Tiuiding  at  the  bay  of  Esperitu  Santo,  after  a  te- 
dious passage,  de  Soto  very  soon  had  proof  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  and  found  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble by  all  the  iwoifio  art  he  oould  employ,  to  make 
peace. 

From  some  prisoneni  he  finally  learned  the  cause 
of  the  relentless  hostility  of  the  cacique  (the  king  or 
chie&  of  the  numerous  tribes  were  thus  designated) 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  This  brave  man's  name 
(a  man,  though  called  a  barbarian,)  according  to  the 
Spanish  narrative,  was  Hirrihigua,  a  cogmnnen 
which  for  the  reader's  sake,  we  will  be  as  sparing  of 
aS  possible. 

This  cacique  had  resisted  at  first,  the  encroach- 
ments of  Famphilo  de  Narvaez,  but  at  length,  by 
dint  of  fair  promises,  was  cigoled  into  a  treaty. 
Not  long  after,  for  some  cause,  the  Spanish  leader 
b«>came  violently  angry  with  the  cacique,  and  order- 
ed his  nose  to  be  cut  ofl",  and  his  mother  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  dogs. 

Were  not  these  transactions  sober  matters  of  his- 
tory, we  should  not  presimtie  to  record  them ;  for  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  fiction  to  invent  Such  terri- 
ble incidents;  and  the  reader's  sensibilities  would 
be  needlessly  wounded  by  the  iqiectide  of  human 
nature  pictured  in  such  daxk^oolors;  Int  had  not 
these  events  acto^tjfgai^^j^fC>@®4i^  not  re- 
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lato  the  ibUowiog  stoiy  which  grows  oat  of  them. 

No  wonder  that  the  mntilated  and  wronged 
oaoiqae  opposed  with  all  his  eneigies  the  landing 
of  another  invading  army. 

Having  made  these  pre&toxy  remarks,  which 
were  indispensably  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standiog  of  oar  story,  we  will  now  proceed  in  prop- 
er order. 

Not  long  after  Pamphilo  had  left  Espirita  Santo, 
on  his  march  into  the  interior,  a  small  Teasel  of  his 
fleet  pat  into  the  bay  in  quest  of  him,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  barbarities  which  he  had  committed. 
The  injared  chi^ain  was  on  the  alert;  he  saw 
&om  the  ac|)acent  wood  the  arrival  of  the  bark,  and 
b^gan  to  mature  plans  of  vengeance.  He  instantly 
called  a  council  of  his  bravest  and  shrewdest  men, 
in  order  to  deliberate  what  coarse  to  pursue. 

"It  is  well  known  to  you,"  said  the  cacique, 

that  these  men  fix>m  beyond  the  sea  have  come  to 
rob  OS  of  oar  countiy.  They  have  not  come  like 
friends,  bnt  like  enemies  <dad  in  steel,  that  they 
may  defy  our  weapons.  They  pretend  that  they 
have  a  r^t  to  take  possession  of  our  country  in  the 
name  of  their  king.  You  have  the  same  right,  my 
brave  warriors,  to  cross  the  water  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  canoes,  and  take  possession  of  their  countiy 
in  the  name  of  your  caciqae.  The  God  of  nature 
has  given  us  this  land,  and  bands  of  robbers  from 
a£etr  have  no  right  to  deprive  us  of  it  by  conquest, 
and  the  destmctaon  of  our  people.  Look  at  met 
See  me  disfigured  by  men  who  have  the  presump- 
tion to  call  themselves  children  of  the  sun!  Sludl 
all  these  insults  be  bome  in  silence,  and  without 
continued  efforts  to  assert  our  rights  ?  Clad  in  shin- 
ing armor,  they  are  now  passing  through  Florida, 
marking  their  way  with  blood.  Mast  we  tamely 
submit  to  these  indignities?  Mucoza,  Ooali,  Yata- 
chuoo,  and  other  neighboring  caciques,  may  make 
peace  with  these  marauding  vagabonds,  but  Hirri- 
higua  never,  while  he  has  life!'' 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  speech  pronounced 
before  his  chief  men,  as  a  prelude  to  what  he  had 
to  propose.  Many  unacquainted  widi  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  aboriginals  of  Florida  may  per- 
haps think  that  this  language  is  overwronght  and 
far  too  good  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  savage 
king;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  too  meagre 
and  lacks  the  eloquent  terseness  of  many  of  the 
haughty  messages  sent  to  Pamphilo  and  De  Soto 
by  native  rulers.  Indeed,  we  are  irresistibly  filled 
with  surprise  at  the  account  which  we  read  of  the 
noble  rejoinders  of  defiance  returned  in  answer  to 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Spanish  invaders. 

If  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  narratives  can  be 
accredited  (and  they  are  doubtless  reliable  in  the 
main)  the  original  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  men 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  stature;  for  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, they  were  represented  as  far  exceeding  the 
common  standard  of  manliood. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  resumed  the  implacable  caci- 
que, "  that  I  should  capture  some  of  these  unprin- 
cipled invaders,  that  I  may  wipe  out,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  memocy  of  the  wrongs  I  have  sufliered. 
Who  among  you  can  devise  a  plan  to  gratify  my 
wishes?" 


'Hie  Incensed  chieftain  oeased,  and  s  lithe  tad 
graoefol  native  thus  responded  to  his  sorvera^ 
prince. 

**  I  found  this  day,"  he  said,  producing  a  letter, 
"  buried  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  this  talking  paper.  It 
was  left  by  the  leader  of  the  foreign  roU>erB,  who 
have  come  to  despoil  us,  and  was  intended  no  dauH, 
for  those  who  have  just  appeared  in  the  bay,  in  the 
greatoanoe.  This  speaking  paper  contains,  unqnes* 
tionably,  instructions  for  them;  and  I  think  by  means 
of  it  we  shall  be  able  to  entrap  some  of  our  ene* 
mies." 

**  What  plan  do  yoa  propose?"  asked  the  caciqae. 

"  Let  a  party  go  down  to  the  shore  and  disiday 
this  cpeaking  paper  ait  the  end  of  a  reed,  while  many 
of  oar  people  remain  concealed  dose  at  hand.  Those 
on  bofldrd  the  vessel  wiU  naturally  wish  to  get  po§> 
session  of  this  talkiog  paper,  to  hear  what  thediisf 
says.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  will  oome  to  oi^ 
when  they  shall  be  kept  as  prisoners." 

This  scheme  was  so  promising  that  the  nalivei 
immediately  carried  it  into  execution.  A  party  of 
half  a  dosen  repairing  to  the  beach,  exhibited  the 
letter  in  the  manner  proposed.  But  fearing  treacfa- 
eiy,  the  Spaniards  steadily  refused  to  go  ashore. 
Finding  that  all  their  eflforts  were  futile,  four  of 
the  more  resolute  of  the  natives  plunged  into  the 
water  and  swam  off  to  the  veesel,  offering  themsehres 
as  hostages  for  a  corresponding  number  of  the  Span* 
iards. 

This  plan  was  entirely  sucoessfol.  Seeing  the 
Indians  come  among  them  with  so  much  confidence^ 
it  had  the  effect  intended,  and  made  them  suppose 
that  no  acts  of  hostility  were  meditated,  and  thus 
they  were  thrown  off  their  guard. 

Four  men  instantly  stepped  into  a  boat  and  row* 
ed  ashore.  The  moment  the  keel  grated  upon  the 
sand,  a  great  number  of  savages  rushed  toward  them, 
and  they  were  in  a  moment  surrounded  and  unable 
to  escape. 

The  hostages  who  had  been  suffered  to  move 
about  the  vessel  at  will,  at  the  first  onset  of  their 
allies  leaped  overboard  and  struck  out  so  vigoiotw* 
ly  for  the  beach  that  they  reached  it  in  safety. 

Seeing  what  had  befiJlen  their  companions,  those 
who  remained  on  board  were  afi'aid  to  go  to  their 
assistance,  and  hastily  weighing  anchor,  set  sail, 
leaving  them  to  their  fiite. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  unfortunate  Spaniards  realized  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  effect  of  misplaced  confidence,  and 
were  led,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  to  the  village  of 
the  offended  cacique.  They  read  in  the  vindictive 
feces  around  them,  sure  evidences  of  the  &te  in  r^ 
serve  for  them,  and  strove  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  catastrophe  which  they  were  confident  ooold 
not  be  averted.  They  reflected  bitteriy  upon  the 
motives  which  had  induced  them  to  leave  their 
peaceful  homes  and  embark  in  an  enterprise  which 
had  thus  far  beeh  attended  with  nothing  but  disss- 
ter.  ITiey  cursed  the  avarice  of  Pamphilo,  whose 
high-wrou£^t  representations  had  filled  them  with 
exaggerated  notions  of  a  country  teeming  with 
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tiwflnre,  and  fertile  beyond  the  power  of  imagina- 
txm.  AlasI  experience  came  to  teach  them  wis- 
dom, after  the  day  of  physical  salvation  had  passed. 

They  were  kept  nnder  a  strong  guard  until  the 
timeof  a  religions  festival  of  uncommon  importance, 
when  th^y  were  brooght  forth  and  placed  in  the 
presence  of  the  cadqne,  who  had  such  terrible  me- 
mentoes of  the  invaders'  cmelty. 

"  Yon  came  among  us,"  he  said,  scornfully,  **  like 
robbers,  and  like  robbers  yon  broke  your  faith.  Yon 
aiTect  to  call  us  barbarians.  Look  af  me;  see  what 
I  have  suffered  ftom  Spaniards,  and  then  say  who 
have  acted  the  most  like  barbarians." 

The  poor  captives  looked  at  the  disfigured  fea- 
tures of  the  cacique,  whose  athletic  frame  was  now 
quivering  with  passion,  and  were  speechless. 

**  Nor  »  this  all,"  added  the  indignant  chieftain. 
"My  mother  perished  by  the  order  of  your  leader. 
Go  and  die,  that  I  mpj  liave  joy  in  beholding  your 
lufferings." 

Divested  of  clothing,  they  were  tnmed  one  at  a 
time  into  a  public  square  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  flying  from  place  to  place,  vainly  seeking  shel- 
ter, were  shot  at  with  arrows,  until  death  put  an 
end  to  their  misery.  In  this  way  three  of  them 
perished.  The  fourth,  who  remained  alive,  is  de- 
sorihed  in  the  uirmtive  as  being  a  mere  youth, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Seville,  of 
good  &mily  and  tenderly  reared. 

As  they  were  leading  him  forth  to  meet  his  fate, 
a  young  native  female  of  great  i>er8onal  beauty 
threir  horself  at  the  feet  of  the  cacique,  and  en- 
treated that  the  young  man's  life  might  be  spared. 

Ihe  implacable  chief  was  at  first  unmoved,  but 
finally  reluctantly  3rielded  to  her  request,  and  Juan 
Ortiz  (for  thus  be  was  called)  escaped  death.  He 
was  spared  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  slaves — 
compelled  to  bring  wood  from  the  forest,  tusked 
beyond  his  strength,  and  beaten  with  merciless  se- 
verity when  he  fainted  frem  hardship. 

On  public  occasions  he  was  forced  to  run  about 
the  square  all  day  for  the  amusement  of  his  cap- 
tors, for  the  anger  of  the  chief  could  not  be  ap- 
peased. 

But  one  light  gleamed  upon  his  wretched  condi- 
tion—the  cacique's  daughter  loved  him,  and  often 
snoght  him  by  stealth  in  his  miserable  hut,  to  whis- 
per words  of  comfort  and  administer  physical  aid, 
without  which  he  must  have  inevitably  died. 

Juan  Ortiz  was  not  slow  to  reciprocate  her  pas- 
sioo,  for  she  was  fair  in  person,  gentle  in  disposi- 
tion, and  he  owed  her  what  of  hope  remained  to 
him.  To  these  stolen  interviews  he  looked  forward 
whil«)  irluking  under  persecution  and  unmerited  pun- 
■hment 

One  evening  after  a  di^  of  unusual  suffering,  the 
7<>atbful  princess,  Ucita— came  to  him  with  a  ooun- 
tenance  more  clouded  than  ordinary. 

OrtKE  pressed  her  to  make  known  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  for  he  oould  now  speak  the  languago  very 
bat  she  sighed  and  remained  silent 

** Perhaps,"  added  Juau, "you  have  eeased  to  en- 
tertain sentiments  of  friend^p  for  the  poor  stran- 
|tt  whom  fortune  has  cast  among  enemies?" 

"My  feelings  have  not  changed,"  replied  Uoita, 
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quickly;  **  but  I  know  that  I  am  losing  the  power 
to  protect  yoti." 

"  Do  not  grieve,"  returned  Ortiz,  "  for  life  is  so 
dreadful  to  me,  that  death  cannot  increase  my  mis- 
ery. No  way  of  escape  is  open ;  slavery  and  degra- 
dation are  before  me.  I  am  made  more  wretched 
only  by  the  reflection  that  I  must  be  separated  from 
thee.  Tell  me  what  form  of  death  now  awaits 
me?" 

*^My  fiither  cannot  forget  his  wrongs.  He  has 
decided  that  you  shall  die  at  the  next  religions  fes- 
tival, and  I  feel  that  even  my  entreaties  will  not 
avail  you,"  said  the  princess,  sadly. 

"You  have  saved  me  from  destruoticm  many 
times,  and  I  need  no  farther  proof  of  yonrdevo 
tion.  If  the  way  of  escape  was  open,  and  I  could 
persuade  you  to  share  with  me  my  lot  in  the  do- 
minion of  some  distant  cacique,  I  should  indeed  be 
happy;  but  alas,  such  hopes  are  so  impossible,  that 
they  mock  at  my  misery,"  responded  Juan,  ten- 
deriy. 

I  have  obtained  for  the  present,  some  slight  al- 
leviation of  your  sorrows,"  resumed  Ucita.  "  Arm- 
ed with  this  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  which  I 
have  brought,  you  are  to  watch  the  village  burial 
ground,  and  prevent  ravenous  beasts  from  desecmt- 
ing  the  graves.  Should  you  allow  a  body  to  be  car- 
ried away,  your  life  will  answer  for  the  samp.  You 
will,  while  thus  employed,  be  out  of  the  presence 
of  my  father,  whom  you  so  much  and  so  justly 
di'cad.  Yon  must  bear  up  under  this  new  trial 
of  your  vigilance,  strength  and  courage,  until  I 
can  devise  some  means  to  get  yon  out  of  the  conn- 
tiy." 

"  And  leave  you?"  said  Juan. 

"  And  your  old  friend,  my  fiither,"  added  Ucita, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"  I  should  not  object  to  leavhig  him,  but  you  are 
a  different  person." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer;  we  will  see.  It  is  not  easy 
to  tell  what  the  future  mav  bring.  Be  patient  and 
hopeful.  I  will  watch  my  fi9Lther>s  mood  and  see  if 
any  new  danger  threatens,"  replied  the  dau^ter 
of  the  cacique. 

"  Have  you  no  other  cause  for  sadness?"  said 
Ortiz. 

"  No  other  that  I  need  tell  you,"  returned  Ucita. 

"I  have  seen,"  resumed  Juan,  "messengers  from 
Muoozo,  the  neight>oring  cacique,  having  audience 
with  your  father,  and  I  feared  that  their  business 
had  relation  to  you." 

"  You  were  right,"  said  Ucita,  after  a  pause. 
"  The  cacique  Macozo  seeks  my  hand  in  marriage, 
and  my  father  has  given  his  consent." 

"  And  you  have — " 

"Refused." 

"  How  noble,  how  disinterested,  if  your  refusal 
had  reference  to  one  whose  condition  is  so  misera- 
ble as  mine,"  exclaimed  Juan.  "  Is  your  father  de- 
sirous to  bring  about  this  union?"  he  added. 

"  He  has  resolved  that  it  shall  take  place,  for  ha 
is  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  so  powerfhl  a 
chief  as  Mocozo.  He  thinks  he  shall  then  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  another  Spanish  expedition  from 
landing  and  niMohj^.t^u^^^jm^a..' 
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And  in  yiew  of  all  this,  is  not  yoor  oonstanoy 
Bhaken?"' 

"  When  I  first  loyed  you  I  felt  tbat  I  oould  love 
no  other. '  I  expected  dilfiotdties  would  grow  out 
of  a  passion  so  strange,  and  I  resolved  not  to  shrink 
from  them,  if  they  came.  I  see  all  the  dangers  be- 
fore me,  and  yet  1  do  not  regret  that  I  have  thou^^t 
of  a  friendless  stranger  as  I  have.  But  I  have  not 
told  you  alL  One  of  my  fieither's  counsellors  and 
warriors — the  same  who  devised  the  plan  to  cap- 
ture you  and  your  companions — ^has  also  privately 
and  at  various  timesavowed  a  passion  forme,  which 
threatens  me  with  much  danger;  for  by  some  means 
he  has  discovered  my  partiality  for  yon  and  mena- 
ces both  with  destruction  if  I  do  not  listen  fitvoiaiUy 
to  his  suit" 

Alas,  I  bring  misfortunes  upon  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  my  welfare,"  cried  Ortiz.  "  Watch- 
ed by  invidious  enemies,  why  should  I  longer 
live  upon  the  deceitful  smiles  of  hope?  Leave  me, 
fiiir  princess,  to  my  fate,  nor  longer  perplex  your- 
self in  relation  to  one  so  utterly  forsaken  by  Hea- 
ven." 

**  Retain  your  despoir— oease  to  rail  at  fortune. 
Does  not  deeper  darkness  precede  the  dawn,  and 
sunshine  follow  the  storm?  The  most  dreadful 
tempests  are  the  briefest  and  pain  giv<>«  a  keener 
zest  to  pleasure." 

**  Do  my  ears  deceive  me?"  excUiimed  Ortiz,  en- 
thusiastically. "  Do  I  hear  such  words  from  one  of 
a  people  whom  I  have  been  taught  to  call  barba- 
rians?" 

Your  people  from  across  the  great  water  affect 
to  consider  us  barbarous;  but  you  can  bear  wit- 
^  ness  that  all  of  my  nation  are  not  savage  in  na- 
ture." 

Struck  with  her  magnanimity  of  soul  Juan  threw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  kissed  her  hands. 

Armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  now  skilled,  Ortiz  repaired  to  the  cem- 
eteiy,  which  was  situated  some  distance  from  the 
village,  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  wood,  infested  at 
all  hours  by  beasts  of  prey. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  did  he  keep 
vigil  watch  over  the  place  of  the  dead,  oiten  in 
danger  of  being  devoured.  If,  when  overpowered 
by  bis  ceaseless  watch,  he  slept  for  a  few  moments, 
he  started  up  in  alarm  lest  some  prowling  monster 
should  invade  the  grounds,  and  his  life  pay  the  for- 
feit. 

But  nature  could  not  be  set  completely  at  defi- 
ance: and  one  night,  despite  his  efforts  to  keep 
awake,  ho  slept  more  soundly  than  usual.  He  was 
awaken*  d  at  length  by  sounds  tliat  admonished  him 
that  some  animal  was  at  work  on  the  spot  it  was 
his  province  to  guard.  Ho  ran  quickly  to  the  place 
just  as  the  'beast  was  ready  to  retreat  Knowing 
that  his  want  of  care  would  be  punished  wita  death 
by  the  remorseless  cacique,  he  bent  his  bow  and 
sent  an  arrow  with  all  the  force  of  his  arm,  and  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  feeble  light  and  tlie  motion 
of  the  animal  would  permit 

His  aim  was  successful — ^the  ell  sped  shaft  pierc- 
ed the  monster's  heart  Upon  examination,  he 
found  it  to  be  an  animal  of  the  panther  kind,  the 


most  dangerous  that  at  that  time  infested  Florida. 

On  the  ^ensuing  day,  when  this  daring  feat  be- 
came known  at  the  village,  it  made  our  hero  quite 
famous,  and  even  pitMhioed  a  favorable  impre«on 
upon  the  cacique.  But  unfortunately,  this  allevia> 
tion  of  his  fate  was  of  short  doration.  His  nnoor 
returned  with  the  same  bitterness,  and  not  long 
after  Ucita  came  to  him  to  tell  him  that  the  day 
of  his  death  was  fixed,  and  he  must  endeavor  to  et> 
cape. 

**  And  where  shall  I  go?"  asked  Juan. 

**  You  must  go  to  Mucozo,"  replied  the  maiden. 

"  Your  suitor?"  returned  Ortiz. 

"The  same;  and  tell  him  that  I  reoommended 
you  to  his  protection." 

At  that  instant  they  heard  a  rostling  in  thebiMfaei 
close  at  hand. 

"  It  is  an  animal,"  said  Juan,  fixing  an  arrow  to 
the  string  of  his  bow. 

**  No,"  repliefl  Ucita,  in  a  whisper,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  lover's  arm,  "  it  is  Quito,  your  old  enemy, 
who  caused  your  capture.  He  has  followed  me  to 
watch  my  movements,  and  perhaps  to  inform 
against  me.  I  saw  his  evil  eye  fixed  upon  you  af 
you  spoke." 

"  He  will  never  follow  you  again,"  said  the  young 
Spaniard,  and  instantly  the  arrow  left  his  bow  and 
flew  with  unerring  precision  to  the  spot  where  the 
noise  had  been  heard. 

"  Alas,  what  have  you  done!"  cried  Ucita,  greatly 
agitated.  Juan  drew  another  arrow  from  his  quiver 
and  ran  to  the  clump  of  bushes,  where  he  discover* 
ed  Quito  writhing  in-  the  pains  of  death,  the.8haft 
having  penetrated  his  breast  and  passed  througli 
his  body. 

**  Author  of  my  misery,  yon  have  your  reward  aft 
last,"  exclaimed  Ortiz. 

The  savage  raised  himself  with  painfbl  eSort  into 
a  sitting  posture,  and  pointing  toward  the  great  lu- 
minary of  day,  said  in  a  dying  voice:  « 

I  am  going 'to  the  sun,  Spaniard,"  and  then  fell 
lifeless,  upon  the  ground. 

While  Juan  gazed  at  tlie  body,  the  maiden  ap- 
proached and  douianded  what  he  intended  to  do, 
since  he  had  slain  a  wairior  and  counsellor  of  so 
much  note. 

**  I  will  sliow  you,"  he  answered;  and  taking  the 
body  of  Quito  in  his  arms,  he  carried  it  to  the  ceme- 
tery, and  uncovering  one  of  the  boxes  in  whioh  the 
dead  were  kept,  and  from  which  the  original  oooa* 
pant  had  been  removed  by  beasts,  he  placed  it  there- 
in. He  then  arranged  the  covering  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  heaped  stones  upon  it 

This  appeared  to  both  an  ingenious  expedient, 
and  they  Hatterod  themselves  that  the  fact  of  his 
death  might  remain  a  secret  for  a  long  time. 

CHAPTER  in. 

When  Quito  had  been  disposed  of  as  related,  tbe 
cacique's  daughter  informed  him  that  she  must  re- 
turn to  the  village  to  make  the  final  arrann^meafc 
for  his  escape. 

Walking  his  accustomed  rounds,  Burroonded  faj 
mournful  mementoes  of  the  dead,  and  uncertain  in 
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ngud  to  the  8iioc«»  of  ITcita.  Joan  oonld  not  help 
indolgii^in  most  disooiixagiiig  reflections.  If  he 
aOflmpted  to  ^»  a  long  anddiflSoolt  jonxney  throngh 
tn  mkoown  oocmtrf,  aboonding  with  morasses  and 
iwunpewas  before  him,  besides  the  risk  of  being 
pnaoed  by  the  enraged  Hirrihigna,  or  slain  by 
giaagd  hordes  of  savages  that  were  oontannally 
moring  fiom  one  place  to  another. 

Bat  syen  ihvfe  dangers  were  nothing  to  the  terri- 
ble oertainty  that  awaited  him,  if  he  remained. 
"Hie  idea  of  leaving  the  maiden  who  had  so  long  pre- 
senred  his  life  and  rendered  existence  endoraUe, 
VBS  the  most  unpleasant  of  all,  and  be  resolved  to 
poanade  her  to  accompany  him,  or  see  him  at 
aome  fiitare  time. 

Joan  waited  with  all  the  intensity  of  impatience, 
which  prolonged  anxiety  prodocee,  when  to  his  dis* 
may,  he  saw  one  of  the  natives  approaching.  His 
intaitions  at  once  assnrod  him  that  this  ill-timed 
Tint  boded  no  good.  As  the  savage  drew  nearer, 
Oitis  recognized  him  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Qirito,  and  one  who  had  often  advised  the  caci- 
que to  pot  him  (Joan)  to  death.  This  native  had 
tin  onee  wounded  him  with  an  arrow,  while  he  was 
inaniog  in  the  poblic  square  for  the  amusement  of 
4>eetaton. 

Onr  hero  beheld  him  advance  with  much  uneasi- 
nesB,  and  was  tempted  to  let  fly  an  arrow,  and  thus 
iripe  out  at  once  the  old  score  of  wrongs  and  in- 
folta 

This  fellow's  name  was  Oohuoo,  and  he  approach- 
ed Joan  with  a  sinister  grin  upon  his  ugly  visage. 
He  asked  him  if  he  was  not  tired  of  watching:  and 
then  bade  him  not  be  discouraged,  for  lus  troubles 
voold  so«n  end,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  making, 
bjr  the  order  of  the  cacique,  a  wooden  frame,  upon 
which  he  was  to  suffer  death  by  fire,  at  the  expira- 
tioo  of  three  days. 

Ortiz  heard  the  details  of  the  fate  in  reserve  for 
bim  with  emotions  not  to  be  envied,  while  the 
malicious  Ochuoo  took  pleasure  in  exciting  his  fears. 
Soon  he  began  to  talk  contemptuously  concerning 
the  feat  which  Juan  had  accomplished  in  slaying  the 
panther. 

Somewhat  irritated  by  his  bantering  tone,  the 
Spaniard  retorted  that,  however  trifling  a  tiling  it 
might  be  to  kill  such  an  animal,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  could  not  do  it;  but  on  the  contrary, 
thoDght  that  he  would  run  at  sight  of  such  a  mon- 
I  Iter. 

!       This  provoked  Ochnco,  and  throwing  down  his 
I     bow,  he  declared  loudly  that  he  shoiild  not  fear  to 
:     racomiter  such  a  harmleae  beast  unarmed. 
I       At  that  moment  Jnan  raised  his  eyen,  and  saw 
I     upon  the  very  spot  where  he  had  slnin  Qnito,  the 
boming  orbs  of  an  animal  of  the  same  species  as 
the  one  the  native  was  affecting  to  hold  in  such  ut- 
ter contempt.    Tt  had  scented  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  wound  of  the  savage,  and  was 
flnxsting  for  more. 

Jjmn  knew  that  the  smell  of  human  blood  always 
had  flie  effect  to  make  the  penthw  terrribly  fnri- 
lastantly  a  plan  of  vengeance  suggested  i^ 
•tf  to  his  bndn.   Qukk  as  thought  he  caught  up 
IMmt  whi^  Oohoeo  had  thrown  down,  and  ran 


on  a  fow  steps.  Turning  his  head  to  note  the  re- 
sult, he  saw  the  animal  leap  into  the  air  with  tre- 
mendous force. 

The  savage  saw  the  movement,  but  too  late  to 
avoid  the  catastrophe.  The  animal  alighred  upon 
his  head  with  crushing  weight^^e  cUws  sunk  deep 
into  bis  shrinking  flesh,  and  he  fell  shrieking  to  the 
earth;  but  not  to  remain  there;  for  the  beast,  tak- 
ing the  ill-starred  native  by  the  shoulder,  bounded 
away  with  him  to  the  forest,  while  the  victim  en- 
treated Juan  to  follow  and  dispatch  him. 

**  Beiftember  the  wooden  fhmfie,*'  cried  Ortiz,  and 
in  an  instant  after,  Ochuoo  disappeared. 

The  young  Spaniard  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thank- 
ed Heaven  for  his  providential  reli^  for  he  was  mo- 
mentarily expecting  the  return  of  Uoita,  who  would 
without  this  interposition  have  been  betrayed  into 
his  power. 

The  kind  snd  generous  nudden  now  appeared, 
and  heard  with  inexpressible  surprise  the  recital  of 
what  had  just  occurred. 

"  All  is  prepared  for  your  flight,»»  she  said,  when 
somewhat  recovered  iVom  her  astonishment 

**  And  will  you  not  accompany  me?"  asked  Juan. 

"  Impossible!  such  a  step  would  prove  fiital  to 
both;  but  if  you  reach  the  territories  of  Mucozo  in 
safety,  we  may  perchance  meet  again,''  she  an- 
swered. 

**  But  how  shall  we  meet?  Shall  I  not  meet  you 
as  his  wife?  If  so,  let  me  stay  here  and  die  at  your 
feet  Since  you  have  prolonged  my  life  so  long, 
nought  but  your  presence  can  make  it  endurable,'' 
exclaimed  Ortiz,  with  touching  earnestness. 

'•Go,"  said  Ucita,  firmly.  "Be  a  man.  If  we 
meet  again,  it  will  not  be  as  the  bride  of  Mucozo. 
You  must  not  linger  here.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  village  you  will  find  a  friend  in 
whom  you  can  rely.  He  will  guide  you  to  a  bridge 
about  two  leagues  fVom  here,  which  lies  directly  in 
your  way  to  the  place  where  I  am  sending  you. 
When  yoa  reach  the  bridge,  do  not  forget  to  send 
back  the  guide,  that  he  may  reach  the  village  be- 
fore dawn,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion ;  for  shoidd 
my  fiither  learn  that  he  has  assisted  you  to  escape, 
it  would  bring  swift  destruction  upon  his  head  and 
mine.  "When  you  havo  traversed  six  lengiies  of 
broken  country,  you  will  reach  the  dominions  of 
Mucozo.  Tell  him  that  I  have  sent  yon  to  him  for 
protection,  and  expect  him  to  protect  you  at  all 
hazards.    Now  depart  and  fear  not." 

Juan  took  the  hand  of  his  j^fencrous  protectre<«, 
and  in  glowing  langimge  expres-sed  the  gr(»atne8S 
of  his  gratitude,  and  the  strength  of  his  lovo;  not 
forgetting  to  remind  her  of  her  prom  wo  to  meet 
him  again  at  some  future  time.  He  tlien  bade  her 
a  tender  fiirewell,  and  hastened  to  follow  her  direc- 
tions. 

The  guide  was  at  the  place  designated,  and  he 
made  no  delay,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  proceeded 
to  the  bridge,  whore  our  hero  did  not  foi^et  to  dis- 
miss the  native  with  many  thanks. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  was 
yet  to  be  accomplished — to  nmke  his  way  through 
six  leagues  of  country  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. The  fear  of  a  cru^  death  arged  him  on, 
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and  the  &int  hope  of  onoe  more  meeting  hit  bene- 
&otros8,  gave  strength  to  hit  limbs. 

In  hiB  haste,  he  soon  lost  his  way,  and  wandered 
aboat  some  hours,  onoertain  whether  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  friendly  village  of  the  cacique  or  go- 
ing fh>m  it. 

Just  before  daylij^t,  he  entered  a  sntall  prairie, 
and  to  his  surprise  and  great  joy  discovered  a  horse 
feeding  upon  the  abundant  verdure.  It  was  one 
that  had  escaped  from  Pamphilo  de  Narvaes  in  his 
maiv!h«  or  had  been  left  jaded  out  and  unfit  to  pro- 
ceed; for  the  natives  of  Florida  at  that  period  are 
represented  as  having  no  horses  of  their  own. 

Nor  wa/«  this  lonely  animal  all  the  sign  which  he 
found  of  the  route  of  Pamphilo;  he  discovered  va- 
rious vestiges  of  him,  such  as  pieces  of  armor,  and 
more  mournful  mementoes  in  the  form  bleaching 
bones. 

He  caught  the  horse  without  difficulty,  and  in- 
deed the  animal  appeared  to  be  glad  to  see  a  human 
being.  At  a  short  distance,  he  had  the  additional 
good  fortune  to  find  a  saddle  and  bridle  banging 
upon  the  limb  of  a  tree;  for  the  Spaniards  were 
accustomed  when  obliged  to  abandon  a  h'orse  that 
was  overridden,  to  leave  the  saddle  and  bridle  in 
this  manner,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be  of  some 
benefit  to  some  one  else,  or  useful  to  themselves  on 
their  return. 

By  certain  marks  upon  the  animal,  he  recognised 
him  as  a  very  famous  one  that  was  sold  ior  a  great 
price  in  Cuba,  and  been  purchased  expressly  for 
Flun]i^ilo*8  expedition.  Having  caught  and  ac- 
coutred the  horse,  ho  resumed  his  journey,  follow- 
ing in  the  route  of  the  Spanieh  leader,  thinking  that 
would  be  likely  at  least  to  lead  him  from  the  do- 
minions of  Hirrihigua,  if  not  directly  toward  Mu- 
cozo^s  territories.  Gralloping  to  the  summit  of  the 
hiU,  to  his  dismay,  he  beheld  the  village  where  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
leagues.  He  now  laid  his  course  anew,  and  the 
animal  being  thoroughly  recruited,  went  forth  rap- 
idly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ik  about  an  hour  he  came  to  a  morass  of  consid- 
erable extent  partly  covered  with  water,  over 
which  he  was  obliged  to  swim  his  animal.  He  had 
scarcely  accomplished  this  when  deafening  yells 
arose  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  numberless  foes  sprang 
up  as  if  by  magic  from  behind  trees,  bushes  and 
rank  sbnibbety.  Juan  excited  his  horse  to  his 
best  speed,  while  clouds  of  arrows  were  sent  afler 
him. 

This  party  proved  to  be  from  the  village  of  Hir- 
rihigua, for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  their  vic- 
tim, whose  flight  had  already  been  discovered. 

Ortiz  continued  to  gallop  onward  as  fast  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  admit,  and  the  natives 
xan,  shouting  after  him,  clamorous  for  his  blood. 

One  of  his  old  persecutors,  who  had  often  taxed 
his  ingenuity  to  increase  his  nusery,  to  gratify  the 
eacique,  on  account  of  an  excellent  pair  of  legs  was 
in  advance  of  the  infuriated  horde. 

Juan^s  expertness  with  the  bow  has  already  been 


noted;  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  Spaniardi  who  ao- 
oompanied  FamphUo,  and  aftarwaxds  De  Soto  were 
akilledin  the  use  of  thatweiqxm.  Feeling  quite 
secure  so  long  as  his  horse  was  not  wounded  (the 
Florida  aborigines  usually  attempted  to  disable  the 
horses,)  Ortis  resolved  to  have  a  shot  at  the  fore- 
most pursuer.  Slacking  his  speed  as  though  his 
steed  was  jaded,  he  allowing  tiie  panting  native  to 
approach  until  sufficiently  near  to  give  him  a  fair 
chance  of  being  successful  in  his  aim. 

The  pursuer  stopped  to  fit  an  arrow  to  his  bow; 
but  Juan,  having  prepared  his  whUe  in  motioo, 
had  the  advantage,  and  fired  with  such  good  aim, 
that  the  polished  bolt  wounded  his  adversary  in  the 
neck. 

The  native  fell,  but  instantly  aiising,  returned 
the  shot,  but  with  an  aim  whose  strength  was  im- 
peii'od  by  the  injury  he  had  received,  and  whose 
aim  was  rendered  unsteady  by  the  pain  he  suff- 
ered. 

The  Spaniard  swayed  to  one  side,  and  the  shaft 
went  by  harmless;  while  the  hand  that  sped  it 
dropped  powerless,  and  foigot  its  aooustomed  con- 
ning. 

Satisfied  with  his  triumph,  our  hero  did  not  long- 
er pause,  but  dashed  on  again  with  renewed  vigor. 
When  he  had  left  his  pursuers  a  couple  of  leagues 
behind,  and  their  cries  no  longer  reached  his  ears, 
he  halted  to  rest  his  horse  for  a  few  moments, 
which  movement  nearly  proved  fatal ;  ibr  close  at 
hand,  was  a  river,  where  several  natives  from  Ma- 
cozo's  principal  vUlage  were  fisliiug. 

Hearing  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofe,  they  con- 
cluded that  a  party  of  Spaniards  were  going  into 
the  interior  to  join  Pamphilo.  They  crept  up  the 
bauk,  and  seeiug  but  one  horseman,  supposed  that 
he  had  been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre;  so  they 
let  fly  at  him  a  dozen  arrows,  some  of  which  passed 
through  his  garments  and  slightly  wounded  him. 
Having  speedily  put  a  safe  distance  between  him- 
self and  them,  he  endeavored  to  make  them  com- 
prehend that  he  had  been  sent  to  their  king,  head 
man,  or  diief,  by  a  female  cacique.  He  was  not 
perfectly  understood,  or  believed,  if  he  was,  and 
presently  there  came  running  down  from  the  vil- 
lage o.t  the  opposite  side,  a  great  number  armed 
for  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  Spaniards,  which 
they  imagined  must  be  at  hand.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians crossed,  while  Ortiz  exerted  his  lungs  to  the 
utmost  to  persuade  them  of  his  peaceable  inten- 
tioas. 

While  this  parley  was  going  on,  he  heard  to  his 
great  consternation,  the  shouts  of  the  pursuing  par- 
ty in  the  rear.  Our  hero's  chance  now  seemed  a 
desperate  one,  inasmuch  as  he  oould  neither  go 
back  nor  forward.  Perceiving  that  things  most 
soon  come  to  a  crisis,  if  something  decisive  was 
not  soon  efteoted,  he  struck  his  steed  with  his  bow 
and  dashed  down  the  river  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 

The  natives  were  famous  ronnen,  bat  he  soon 
distanced  them  all,  and  plunging  his  horse  into  the 
sti'eam,  swam  with  him  across. 

When  he  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  foremost 
of  the  men  of  Hirrihigua^-came  inj  sight.  Ortk 
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I  no  delay,  bat  mounting  tiie  aooUvity,  bcmndi 
swBj  towards  the  yery  yillage  from  which  eome^ 
had  iasaed. 

The  oaeiqtie'8  dwelling  was  alwajs  built  npon| 
eminenoe,  and  It  was  easy  to  di&ttngoish  it  from 
othen.  To  Moeozo^  honse  Joan  guided  his 
making  a  path  through  the  wondering  crowd 
hsd  b^iin  to  gather  in  the  principal  streets. 

Instantly  there  was  another  great  '*  hue  and  cry  ** 
raised  at  his  expense,  and  the  inhabitants  swarm- 
ing out  like  bees  from  a  hive,  ^hed  pell  mell  af- 
ter him. 

Fortanately  for  him,  Mooozo  was  at  home,  and 
Ortiz  called  loudly  to  him  to  appear,  as  he  thunder- 
ed ap  to  the  guanls  at  the  door,  who  began  to  make 
demonstrations  as  though  they  meant  to  transfix 
the  intruder  with  their  lances. 

While  crossing  the  river,  the  yoang  Spaniard  had 
fixed  a  remnant  of  a  handkerchief  which  happened 
to  remain.in  his  possession,  to  the  end  of  his  bow, 
snd  this  served  him  as  a  sort  of  flag  of  traoe,  and 
doabtless  had  some  effect. 

That  moment,  however,  would  probably  have 
been  his  last,  had  not  the  cacique  appeared  and 
eommanded  his  guard  not  to  harm  the  stranger. 

Ortiz  then  noade  known  his  object  in  coming,  not 
f>igetting  to  repeat  and  lay  much  stress  upon  every 
word  which  Uclta  had  bade  him  utter. 

The  cacique  listened  with  attention,  and  Juan  was 
deeply  and  agreeably  impressed  with  bis  fine  figure, 
youthful  and  ingenuous  countenance,  and  noble 
bearing. 

This  humane  kipg  is  described  in  the  Spanish  and 
Bortnguese  histories,  as  of  excellent  proportions 
and  superior  character;  and  his generous  treatment 
of  Joan  was  a  good  illustration  of  his  greatness  of 
•ooL 

"  I  will  protect  you,''  said  the  oaoique. 

Turning  to  his  attendants,  he  ordered  them  to 
eare  for  the  Spaniard's  horse,  and  on  no  account  to 
neglect  him.  Ortiz  was  then  invited  to  be  the  guest 
of  Huoozo  himself,  which  hospitality  he  accepted 
with  teaxs  of  gratitude. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  depntation  of  men 
fron:  Hirriiiigua  came  to  demand  formally  the  sur- 
render of  Joan. 

"  Go  back  and  tell  your  master,"  said  the  brave 
Mooozo,  **  that  the  young  Spaniard  is  ray  guest,  and 
the  rules  of  honor  forbid  me  to  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies." 

Ibis  deputation  retire<l,  much  chagrined  and  dis- 
satisfied, to  return  again  on  an  identical  errand  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  lour  days. 

"  Why  this  fresh  insult,"  exclaimed  the  youth- 
fill  king.  "  Is  it  not  sufiicient  that  I  have  promised 
the  fugitive  my  protection?  Shall  I  forfeit  my 
word?  No;  I  will  protect  hun  to  the  last  drop  of 
tny  Wood." 

Joan  was  affected  to  tears  by  this  nnpreoedented 
uagnanimity  of  soul.  Throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
cf  the  noble  oaciqoe,  he  confessed  his  passion  for 
Ueita,  ending  with  the  declaration  that  from  that 
XKiaieiit,  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  maiden, 
asd  was  willing  to  relinqaiah  her  to  one  more  de- 
Mfiug  than  himseUl 


[oe  of  Mnooso  was  agitated  for  an 
^htening  np,  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
two  daoghterp,  it  is  the  young- 
Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy;  I 
yon  protection,  and  will  saoi^dly 

ord." 

at  tlie  native  nobleman  with  increas- 
ing admiration,  for  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  (the 
cacique)  loved  Udta  beet;  and  that  this  was  only 
a  generous  evasion. 

Hirrihigna  made  preparations  to  invade  Muoo- 
zo*8  dominions;  but  the  arrival  of  Hernando  de 
Soto  soon  after  caused  him  to  change  his  purpose 
and  seek  more  friendly  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bors. 

U^ita  and  her  sister,  by  the  assistance  and  agency 
of  Juan's  protector,  succeeded  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year  in  escaping  from  the  village,  and  were 
received  with  due  honors  by  the  cacique^  Perhaps 
Uirrihigua  himself  secretly  connived  at  this  flight, 
foreseeing  probably  what  the  result  would  be,  and 
hoping  that  an  alliance  with  the  gallant  Mucozo 
would  enable  him  to  make  more  successful  warfare 
upon  De  Soto. 

Juan,  when  wedded  to  his  fair  bene&otress,  felt 
no  longer  any  desire  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  passed  ms  days  in  happy  tranquility,  blessed  al- 
ways with  nnwavcriug  friendship  of  Mucozo,  who 
had  made  the  younger  daughter  of  Hirnhigua  the 
sharer  of  his  power  and  greatness. 

Kot  many  days  transpired  after  this  felicitous 
union  of  hearts  and  hands,  before  Ortiz  had  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  a  portion  of  the  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  he  owed  to  his  protector,  by  acting  as 
interpreter  and  pacificator  between  De  Soto  and 
the  chief,  thus  saving  much  bloodshed,  and  ce- 
menting a  treaty  that  was  not  broken  by  either 
party. 

COMPLIAUSNTART. 

An  old  clergyman,  and  a  rather  eccentric  one 
withal,  whose  field  of  labor  was  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  England,  one  Sunday,  at  the  close  of 
his  services,  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  that 
in  the  course  of  the  week  he  intended  to  go  on  a 
mission — to  the  heathen.  Tlie  members  of  his 
church  were  struck  with  alarm  and  sorrow  at  the 
sudden  and  unexi>ected  announcement  of  the  loss 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  and  one  deacon  in  agitation 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  never  spoke  of  this  be- 
fore.  What  shall  we  do?" 

"Oh,  brother,"  said  the  parson,  "  I  dont  expect 
to  go  out  of  town." 


8ASATOOA  AND  NEWPORT. 

Saratoga  and  Newport— you've  seen  'em 

Said  Charley,  one  morning  to  Joe, 
**  Pray  tell  me  the  difference  lietween  'em, 

For  bother  my  wig  if  I  know." 
Quoth  Joe.   **  lis  the  easiest  matter 

At  onoe  to  distinguish  the  two; 
At  one,  yon  go  into  the  water, 

At  f  other  it  goes  into  yoiK*»*  ^^^T^ 
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IRISH  MACHINB  POETRr. 


Jem  Dodge  married  old  Judy  Rome— > 

Gob,  £he  wfts  a  charming  young  bride; 
With  turf  be  then  .built  a  brick  house, 

Aud  the  front  door  on  the  back  side. 
The  roof  it  was  tiled  with  bat  straw, 

And  the  cellar  was  on  the  first  floor, 
And  the  chimney  in  order  to  draw, 

Was  built  just  outside  the  door. 

A  beggnr  was  Teddy  Malone; 

His  sister  was  his  only  brother; 
He  had  nothing  at  all  or  his  own. 

Except  what  belonged  to  his  mother, 
©ne  night  Teddy  says  to  the  sqaire, 

I'm  so  cold,  give  iis  something  to  eat; 
Vm  so  dhry  let  mo  sit  by  the  fire, 

Aud  so  hungry  I  must  warm  my  feek 

Ooh,  honey,  one  day  says  Pat  Tigg, 

For  he  was  a  scandalous  glutton, 
To-moiTow  I'll  kill  my  Tat  pig, 

For  Pm  sure  he'll  make  elegant  mutton. 
So  tlien  he  goes  into  the  hovel, 

ILuigs  the  pig  up  by  the  heel. 
Out  his  throat  all  so  nice  with  a  shovel. 

Saying,    This  is  the  way  to  dress  veaL" 

One  day  Philip  Mulligan  swore, 

He  bad  burnt  all  his  mouth  to  a  blister, 
While  at  dinner  the  morning  before, 

**  And  what  was  it  wid?"  asked  his  sister. 
Says  Philip:  "Just  tliry  for  a  guess." 

"Och,  Ican't"  "  llien  I'll  tell  ye  my  swate,  O; 
'Twas  nothing  at  all  more  or  less  , 

Thau  a  raw-roasted  frozen  potato." 


APPEABANCES  DECEITFUIi. 

A  Minnesota  paper  relates  the  following:— 

One  of  our  citizens,  who  has  jost  returned  horn 
California,  and  has  brought  with  him  (if  rumor  be 
correct)  a  handsome  pile,  was  very  singularly  mis- 
taken for  a  beggar  in  Ni'w  York.  The  party,  whom 
we  call  Mr.  Weekly  (as  we  do  not  recollect  his  real 
name,}  had  some  drafts  on  a  bank  in  New  York, 
and  as  he  could  not  get  paid  without  being  identi- 
fied, hunted  up,  after  several  days'  trouble,  a  firm 
witli  which  he  formerly  had  some  business  transac- 
tions, and  to  one  of  whom  he  was  personally  known. 
We  sliould  here  state  that  Mr.  Weekly  had  just  be- 
fore leaving  CBlifomia,  the  misfortune  to  break  one 
of  his  legs,  and  in  New  York  was  walking  around 
on  crutches.  While  waiting  at  the  store  of  the  per- 
son who  was  to  identify  him  for  him  to  accompany 
Mr.  W.,  the  latter  sat  down  near  the  door,  laid  his 
crutches  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  day  being 
warm,  took  oft  his  hat,  and  laid  it  upon  his  knee. 

Just  then  one  of  the  clerks  happened  to  spy  him, 
and,  supposing  him  to  be  an  "  applicant  for  relief," 
said  peremptorily— 

"Can't  do  anything  for  you  to-day, sir;  move 
on!" 

Mr.  Weekly  didn't  see  it  in  that  light  exactly,  and 
retained  his  seat  undisturbed  by  the  fellow's  laugh- 
able mistake. 


By  an^  by  another  derk  came  along,  and  being 
more  geneioos  than  No.  1.,  dropped  ten  cents  into 
Mr.  Weekly's  bat,  which  that  personage,  with  the 
oompoeure  of  a  stoic,  coolly  picked  up,  and  salted 
away  in  hn  vest  pocket,  llie  joke  was  carried  on 
so  admirably  that  clerk  No.  3.  also  deceived  by  the 
pantomime,  likewise  threw  a  ten-cent  fractional 
carrency  in  the  hat  And,  not  to  be  outdone  bf 
his  storemates,  clerk  No.  4.  paid  the  same  tribute  to 
the  supposed  lame  beggar.  The  thirty  cents  were 
duly  salted  away,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser  for  the 
joke. 

Jost  here  the  merchant  for  whom  Mr.  Weekly 
was  waiting,  aud  who,  from  his  oounting-room,  had 
been  an  amused  witness  of  the  whole  thing,  came 
out,  and  Mr.  Weekly  accompanied  him  to  the 
bank. 

"  I  believe  my  boys  actually  took  you  for  a  beg- 
gar," said  the  merchant,  scarcely  able  to  contain 
himself. 

"  1  don't  ©are  a  straw  what  they  topk  me  for," 
said  Mr.  Weekly,  with  nn ruffled  composure;  ^but 
I  know  I  have  made  thirty  cents  by  the  opera- 
tion." 

The  thirty  cents  was  forthwith  consumed  in  the 
libation  to  the  health  of  the  three  unsophisticated 
clerks  who  mistook  a  St.  Paul  capitalist  for  a  New 
York  mendicant. 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  man's  credit  if 
he  had  returned  the  money  with  thanks  for  the  lib- 
erality. 


An  Exquisite  Chromo  for  1874. 

Our  new  OH  Cliromo,  whieh  we  give  to  eveiy 
subscriber  to  the  Moxthly  Companion  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  or  more  beaudlul  than  this  el^nt  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  scene  of  contentment  at  homo.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  hor  little  dau^^htcr; 
tlio  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  lier  lap,  while  the  lit- 
lie  girl's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  i^arlor  hangs 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau-  j 
tifal  flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table  The  faces 
of  mollier  and  cliild  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
liappy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  (he  result  of  our 
labors  in  producing  such  an.  cle^nt  picture.  TIjo 
design  U  entirely  our  own,  and  no  ejci>ense  lias 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out. 

This  beautiful  Chromo  i?  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  nssui*e  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  were 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. It  U  of  the  same  large  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  "  Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art. 

The  picture  will  be  sent,  postage  fioo,  the  very 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  Companion— <m/y  One  Dollar  far  tk$  ytar 
1874. 
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"Doing"  a  Sheriff: 

Hftnj  persons  in  the  Countj  of  Hall,  Stato  of 
Geor;^,  recolleot  a  qaeer  old  oostomer  who  used 
to  Tidii  the  ooimtj  site  regalarlj  on  "  Geneial  Mas- 
ter "days  and  court  week.  His  ziaine  was  Joseph 
JohuoDf  bat  he  was  uniyereallj  known  as  Uncle 
Josey.  Ihe  old  man,  like  many  others  of  that  and 
the  pi'eseot  day,  loved  his  dram^and  was  apt,  when 
be  got  among  **  the  bojs''  in  town,  to  take  more 
ikn  he  ooold  conveniently  carry.  His  inseparable 
I  companion  on  all  occasions  was  a  black  pony,  who 
,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  **  General  Jackson,''  and 
vbose  diroinutiveness  and  sagacity  were  alike  re- 
maitiiUe. 

One  day,  while  the  oonrt  was  in  session  in  the 
fittk  Tillage  of  Grainsville,  the  attention  of  the  judge 
sod  bar  was  attracted  by  a  rather  unusual  noise  at 
door.  Looking  toward  that  aperture,  '*his 
boDor"  discovered  the  aforesaid  pony  and  rider 
deliberetely  entering  the  Hall  of  Justice.  This, 
Offing  to  the  fiu>t  that  the  ik>or  of  the  court-house 
V18  aeady  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was  not  dif- 
;  fiOQit 

"Mr.  Sherifif,"  said  the  Judge,  "  see  who  is  oreat- 
io;  noh  a  disturbance  of  this  court" 

"It's  only  Uncle  Joeey  and  Gin'ral  Jackson, 
^]dge,''  said  the  intruder,  looking  up  with  a  drunk- 
ea  leer,  "jest  me  an'  the  giu'ral  come  to  see  how 
jott  an'  the  boys* is  gettin'  along." 

''WeIl,Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  thejudge,  totally  regard- 
len  of  the  interest  manifested  in  his  own  and  the 
^wyeiB*  behalf  by  Uncle  Josey,  "you  will  please 
collect  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  from  Uncle  Josey  and 
j  Ibe  general,  for  contempt  of  court." 
!    'Look-a-here,  judge,  old  feller,"  continued  Un- 
dejoaey,  as  he  stroked  the  gin'ral's  mane,  "  you 
6oDl  mean  to  say  it,  now  do  yor?   This  child  baint 
,  hd  that  much  money  in  a  coon's  age,  and  as  for 
tbe  gin'ml  here,  I  know  he  don't  detil  in  no  kind  of 
^  qime,  which  ho  hain't  done,  'cept  fodder  and  com, 
^  these  many  years." 

"Very  well,  then,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  continued  his 
^ooor, "  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  fine,  you 
convey  the  body  of  Joseph  Johnston  to  the 
>  jail,  there  to  be  retained  for  the  space  of 

ttenty-l'oor  hours." 

"Now,  judge,  you  ain't  in  right  down  good  year- 
Best, »  you?  Uuclo  Joaey  hain't  never  been  put 
iflto  that  there  boardin'-house  yet,  which  he  don't 
lo  be,  neither,"  oppeulctl  the  old  man,  who 
^  apparently  too  diHink  to  know  whetlior  it  was 
ijoke  or  not, 

''Tlie  sheriff  will  do  his  duty  immotUately,"  was 
tbejudge'a  stem  replv,  who  began  to  tire  ot  the  old 
*»n'8  drunken  insolence. 

Aeeondingly  Uncle  Josey  and  the  "  gin'ral "  were 
B&n^^  off  toward  the  county  prison,  which  stood 
in  a  retired  pert  of  tJie  village.  Amving  at  the 
the  prisoner  ^-as  cominnuded  by  the  sheriil'  to 

•  Look-erhere,  Jess,  horse-fly,  you  ain't  a  gwine 
^IWt  jcr  oU  Uncle  Josey  in  there  is  yer?" 
"*W%ed  to  do  it.  Uncle  Josey,"  replied  the  sher- 
**flf  I  dosnt,  the  old  raaa  (thejudge)  will  give 


me  ^oM  when  I  go  back.  I  hate  it  powerful,  but  I 
must  do  it." 

"  But,  Jess,  oouldnt  you  manage  to  let  the  old 
man  git  away  ?  lliere  ain't  nobody  here  to  see  yon. 
Now,  do,  Jess;  you  know  how  IJit.  for  you,  in  that 
last  run  you  had  long  'er  Jim  Smith,  what  like  to 
a  beat  you  for  sheriff,  which  he  would  a  done  it,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  your  Uncle  Josey's  influence." 

I  know  that,  Unde  Josey,  but  thar  ain't  no 
chance.  My  oath  is  very  pinted  against  allowin' 
anybody  to  escape.  So  you  must  go  in,  cos  thar 
aint  no  other  chance." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jess,  I'm  afeared  to  go  in 
thar.   Looks  too  dark  and  dismal." 

**Thar  aint  nothing  in  thar  to  hurt  yon,  Unde 
Josey,  which  thar  ain't  been  for  nigh  about  six 
months." 

"  Yes,  thar  is,  Jess;  yer  can't  fool  me  that  way. 
I  know  thar  is  something  in  thar  to  ketch  me." 

"  No,  thar  ain't;  I  pledge  you  my  honor  thar 
ain't" 

Well,  Jess,  if  thar  ain't,  you  just  go  in  and  see, 
and  show  Unde  Josey  that  you  ain't  afeared." 

**  Certainly,  I  ain't  afeared  to  go  in." 

"Saying  which,  the  sheriff  opened  the  door,  leav- 
ing the  key  in  the  look.  Now,  Uncle  Josey,  what 
did  I  tell  you?  I  knoif 'd  thar  wan't  nothin'  in  thar.'* 

"Maybe  thar  ain't  where  you  are  standin',  but 
jf«t  let's  see  yon  go  into  that  dark  place  in  the  cor- 
ner." 

Well,  Unde  Joeey,"  said  the  unsuspecting  sher- 
iff, I'll  satisfy  yon  thar  ain't  nothin'  thar  either," 
and  he  walked  toward  the  '*  dark  comer."  As  he 
did  so,  the  old  man  dexterously  dosed  the  door  and 
locked  it. 

"  Hellol  thar,"  yelled  the  frightened  officer,  *<  none 
o»  yer  tricks,  Unde  Josey;  this  is  canyiu'  the  joke 
a  cussed  sight  too  far." 

**  Joke  I  I  ain't  a  jokin'  Jess ;  never  was  more  in 
yeamest  in  my  life.  Thar  ain't  nothin'  in  thar  to 
hurt  you,  though,  that's  one  consolation.  Jest  hold 
on  a  little  whUe,  and  I'll  send  some  of  the  boys 
down  to  let  you  out." 

And  before  the  "  sucked  in  "  sheriff  had  recovered 
from  his  astonishment,  the  pony  and  his  master 
were  out  of  hearing. 

Uncle  Josey,  who  was  not  as  drank  as  he  appear- 
ed, stopped  at  the  grocery,  took  a  drink,  again 
mounted  the  gin'ral,  and  called  the  keeper  of  the 
grocery  to  him,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  key 
of  the  jail  from  his  pocket 

*•  Here,  Jeems,  take  this  ere  key,  and  ef  the  old 
man  or  any  of  them  boys  up  thar  at  the  Court 
House  inquire  after  Jees  Runion,  the  sheriff,  jest 
you  give  'era  this  key  and  my  compliments,  an'  tell 
'em  Josse  is  safe.  Ketch  'em  takiii'  in  old  Unde 
Josey,  will  yer?  Git  up  gin'ml;  tliese  boys  here 
won't  do  to  trust ;  so  we'll  go  into  the  country, 
whar  people's  honest  if  they  »»  poor." 

The  sheriff,  after  an  hour's  imprisonment,  was 
rdeased,  and  severely  reprimanded  by  the  judge, 
but  the  sentence  of  Uncle  Josey  was  never  execut- 
ed, as  he  never  troubled  the  court  again,  and  the 
judge  thought  it  useless  to  imprison  him  with  any 
hope  of  its  effecting  the  slightest  reform. 
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THE  BI.AOK  STAB. 
A.  nPAT.-F!  OF  THE  I>EaL.XJOE. 

J|^j^HE  sun  rose  with  unusual  splendor  over  the 
jf"  Eastern  hills,  encircled  by  light  golden  clouds, 
like  a  prince  arrayed  in  his  most  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  the  young  world  rejoiced  in  his  pres- 
ence, like  a  bashful  bride.  She  hid  her  fiioe  in  a 
light  vtkpor  that  rose  from  the  spice  groves  and  de- 
licious flowers,  yet  did  she  look  forth  upon  him 
with  her  twinkling  lakes  and  streams.  This  world 
was  lovely,  then,  for  the  ohai^ning  hand  of  the 
Almighty  Iiod  not  marred  its  beauties;  its  fruits 
were  healthful;  the  atmosphere  was  pure,  and  un- 
contaminated  with  poisonous  exhalations;  man  had 
not  lifted  the  knife  against  his  herds  and  flocks,  ex- 
cept in  sacrifice — for  the  Earth  was  his  mother,  and 
her  bosom  nourished  him.  The  vigor  of  his  youth 
survived  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  Death  grew 
weary  of  waiting  for  his  prey. 

It  was  at  this  period  when  the  whole  inhabitable 
world  might  be  circumscribed  in  a  periphey  of  a 
few  hundred  miles;  yet  such  is  the  social  tendency 
inherent  in  our  nature,  that  mcmkind  were  com- 
pacted together  within  a  small  region  which  en- 
vironed the  garden  of  Eden,  wbose  precincts  were, 
however,  inviolable  to  all  but  the  unseen  angels  of 
the  Most  High.  There  were,  iudeed,  separate  cit- 
ies— OS  small  towns  were  then  denominated, — and 
there  were  diversities  of  plain  and  woodland;  yet 
might  the  country  be  considered  thickly  settled. 
There  was  a  nest  of  giants  who  dwelt  on  a  moun- 
tain beyond  the  valley  of  Havilah,  who  were  fierce 
and  rude,  glorying  in  their  strength,  and  sometimes 
insulting  those  who  came  to  the  valley  in  search 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Perhaps  they  were 
no  worse  than  their  neighboring  fellow  men,  for 
the  whole  world  was  full  of  wickedness,  and  such 
deeds  were  committed  as  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
mention.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  our  scene 
opens,  a  large  boat  of  simple  oonstmotion  lay  by 
the  side  of  the  River  Euphrates,  beneath  a  green 
bank  which  hung  over  the  water,  and  screened  the 
individual  who  reclined  in  it  from  the  rays  of  the 
Ban.  This  individual  was  a  man  of  laiger  mould 
than  was  often  seen  even  in  those  days.  His  pres- 
ent position  being  nearly  horizontal,  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  bulky  man.  of  eight  feet  in 
,  height,  but,  when  erect,  you  would  at  once  have 
I>eroelved  that  the  addition  of  ten  inches  would 
approximate  much  nearer  to  his  real  attitude.  The 
breadth  of  his  chest  was  immense,  and  as  his  gar- 
ipents  were  slight,  and  so  disposed  as  to  betray  to 
the  view  the  chords  and  joints  of  his  massive  frame, 
it  was  difficult  to  repress  a  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  how  destructive  the  exercise  of  so  much  power 
might  prove,  when  combined  with  the  inclination 
to  commit  crime.  On  a  closer  inspection,  the  sin- 
ews and  bones  might  be  observed  to  stand  out  so 
prominently  as  to  afford  evidence  that  the  flesh  had 
been  wasted  away  from  around  them;  and  the  slrin 
was  embrowned  and  crusted,  wrinkled  and  rough 
to  a  degree  whioh  gave  the  soi&oe  of  his  body  an 


appearance  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  hu- 
man flesh  of  the  present  day.  A  stroke  with  a 
sword,  upon  his  body,  would  hardly  have  made  any 
impression;  it  is  probable  the  edge  of  the  weapon 
would  have  turned  when  brought  in  forcible  con- 
tact with  his  flesh.  His  feet,  which  were  bare,  had 
still  less  of  the  semblance  of  humanity  about  them. 
The  soles  were  nearly  as  callous  as  an  ox*s  hoof, 
and  bore  a  slight  appearance  to  those  in  the  foot  of 
a  fowl.  Persons  who  have  seen  the  terrapin,  after 
he  has  been  kept  several  months  without  food,  may 
fox^  some  idea  of  the  peculiarly  emaciated  and 
blackened  appearance  of  this  gigantic  boatman. 
Eight  centuries  had  rolled  over  his  head,  and  he 
was  drawing  toward  the  natural  conclusion  of  his 
long  pilgiimage.  In  the  days  of  bis  early  manhood, 
his  size  was  nearly  double  that  which  he  presented 
at  the  time  when  he  is  introduced  to  our  reader. 
As  he  lay  asleep  in  his  boat,  his  breast  rose  and  fell, 
like  the  smooth  billows  of  the  ocean,  after  a  storm; 
and  his  snoring  sounded  much  like  the  horn  of  a 
packet  boat  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

A  man  of  very  different  appearance,  then  came 
toward  the  bank  of  the  river,  walking  fast,  with 
some  signs  of  impatience  on  his  countenance,  and 
apparently,  charged  with  important  business. j  He 
was  a  youn^  flirt  of  that  period,  not  over  one  nan* 
dred  years  of  age,  and  dressed  in.  the  fiinciful  stjlo 
of  a  macaroni  On  his  head  was  &stened  a  bosh, 
about  three  feet  high,  glittering  with  golden  stais 
and  precious  stones,  while  a  lai^e  bunch  of  horae 
hair  hung  down  his  neck  and  back,  below  his  loins, 
the  ends  of  which  were  dyed  of  a  bright  red  color. 
He  wore  a  jacket  composed  entirely  of  beautiful 
shells  sewed  together,  and  an  apron  woven  from 
the  bark  Oa  a  tree.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  leng, 
slender,  white  staff,  which  he  held  by  the  middle. 
The  top  of  it  was  surmounted  by  a  small  brazen 
figure  with  three  heads.  His  feet  and  legs  were 
bare,  with  the  exception  of  glittering  bracelets  which 
he  wore  on  all  his  limbs.  When  this  man  reached 
the  green  bank  under  which  the  boat  lay,  he  smote 
with  the  top  of  his  staff  against  a  plate  of  rin^g 
metal,  which  suspended  f^'om  his  neck,  covered  one 
half  of  his  breast.  The  giant  boatman  started  npj 
at  the  sound,  and  seizing  a  singular  iustrument 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  mke,  which  served  the 
puipose  of  an  oar  of  modem  times,  propelled  Itis 
boat  forward  from  under  the  covert,  and,  by  eleva^| 
ing  the  three  longest  fingers  of  his  right  band,  eo> 
knowledgod  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  that  realm. 
The  courtier,  for  such  he  was,  bowed  with  an  air 
of  extreme  reverance— an  homage  paid  to  (be  se- 
niority of  the  other — and  then  at  once  assuming  the 
air  and  tone  of  a  superior,  said,  "  Ebenbenjah,  htis- 
ten  like  the  stream  from  the  mountain,  for  the 
king  is  wroth  with  his  servant,  and  hnih  sworn  he 
will  remove  me  from  my  place  unless  I  do  his  bid- 
ding quickly,  lliou  knowest  we  should  have  ^me 
when  the  sun  first  came  out  of  his  hollow  cave  in 
the  distant  mountain.'' 

Now  do  I  swear  by  the  four  comers  of  the 
Earth," — replied  the  other,  in  a  voice  that  sonnded 
like  the  roaring  of  many  waters,  '*  that  I  have  tar 
ried  here  since  the  lion-vetnmed  lo  his  den,  and  the 
Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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ftus  qiMoehed  themsplres  in  the  oloudi  of  the 
Docnti^  Thy  sexrant  is  ready." 

Ihe  stripling  of  a  hundred  jears  then  leaped  into 
tbe  boat,  and  his  aged  companion  clasped  the  wa- 
ters vith  his  propelling  instrument,  and  the  foam 
called  aroond  the  prow  of  the  vessel. 

"I  will  tell  thee  a  secret,"  said  the  courtier,  as 
the  boat  shot  along  the  surface  of  the  water;  "  the 
king's  daughter,  Belantha,  will  be  given  to  wife  this 
Kighk  to  the  joung  prince  of  Ethiopia,  and  I  am 
1  bitlden  to  the  wedding." 

ears  are  like  the  rock  on  which  the  evening 
dew  descends,"  replied  Kbenbeujah.  The  joy  of 
tfaj  heart  is  like  the  springing  of  flowers  in  summer, 
bat  the  winter  of  my  old  age  is  like  the  husk  for 
fiLtneasL" 

"I  forgot  thy  years  were  like  a  thousand  circles 
OQ  the  tnmk  of  the  sycamore,"  replied  the  courtier; 
''talk  to  me  of  the  days  of  thy  youth,  when  thy 
ann  was  like  the  tempest  rushing  through  the  glen 
of  Antredah,  and  thy  locks  were  like  the  groves  of 
mkis." 

I  "  Of  whom  would  my  son  that  I  should  speak?" 
ioqaired  the  flattered  old  man,  raising  his  head 
vith  pride  as  the  courtier  pnused  the  prowess  of  his 
jooth. 

"Tell  me  again  of  the  fitther  of  men,  how  he 
;  tfood  on  the  mountain  over  against  Eden,  and  look- 
«d  down  upon  the  children  of  his  loins  and  wept 
0?er  them,  and  his  sons  and  his  daughters  went 
^  to  Mm,  and  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  saying, 
"  Woe  is  mel  woe  is  me,  that  the  Earth  is  cursed 
for  the  sin  of  my  mouth,  when  I  did  eat  of  the  for- 
bidden thing." 
"  Nay,"  answered  the  boatman,  thou  shalt  hear  a 
i  <iifferent  tale,  that  I  have  not  yet  told  thee.   I  was 
'  vrosent  when  Adam  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  I  did 
'  seethe fiither  of  men  ^Testle  with  death!   He  was 
a  goodly  man,  for  he  was  not  born  of  woman,  yet 
!  eoald  he  not  stand  against  this  arm,  before  it  had 
I  withered  like  the  grass  that  the  sun  hath  looked 
:  vpOQ.  I  saw  the  father  of  men,  many  times.  His 
I  eye  was  brighter  than  mine,  his  limbs  were  like 
!  ironr,  and  his  face  like  unto  the  Son  of  God;  but  I 
teQ  thee,  he  was  in  niy  hands  like  a  little  child. 
Bis  stature  was  but  seven  feet  and  a  hand's  breadth, 
bot  I,  in  my  youth,  was  like  a  tall  cedar," 
"  Thou  hast  told  me  of  those  things  many  times," 
I  said  the  other,  with  some  marks  of  impatience  upon 
!  bis  countenance ; — "  what  of  his  death?" 
I     "  Adam  died  in  a  good  old  age,"  answered  Eben- 
benjnh.   "  Thou  and  I  shall  be  gathered  to  our  Hor 
I  them,  but  he  was  gathered  to  lus  son,  even  Abel, 
I  vhooi  he  lamented  to  the  last.   When  Adam  felt 
biimielf  near  his  end,  he  said  unto  his  sons,  Take 
me  up,  aikd  cany  me  to  the  gate,  even  the  gate  of 
^aiudiae — ^there  let  me  die  looking  forth  upon  the 
bower  where  !  first  led  Eve,  when  she  came  forth 
from  the  cluster  of  trees  encircled  with  vines,  and 
Imfde  obeisance  to  her,  and  thought  she  was  one 
of  the  angols  that  were  wont  to  walk  in  the  garden 
daj  and  night."   So  his  sons  took  him  up,  and  laid 
him  by  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  he  blessed  them, 
and  the  tears  flowed  fast  firom  his  eyes,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  bower  where  he  fu'st  led  Eve,  and 


he  groaned  heavily,  and  his  sons  came  mito  him^ 
and  said,  "  What  ails  our  fiither,  that  his  spirit  can- 
not go  hence?*'  for  they  saw  that  his  mind  was  like 
the  heavy  doud  that  sails  unbroken  over  the  thirsty . 
earth.  And  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  groaned  pit* 
eously,  and  he  said  softly  to  his  son,  even  Seth, 
*'One  of  you  is  not  here  I"  and  Seth  understood 
him,  and  his  spirit  was  mightily  troubled,  for  he 
knew  it  was  the  accursed  one  whom  Adam  had 
driven  out  from  his  presence,  and  he  called  aloud 
to  tlie  young  men  who  wero  swift  of  foot  to  run 
and  bring  his  brother;  but  that  evil  one  had  follow- 
ed at  a  distance,  and  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  looked  on  pfar  off,  and  saw  his  father  ly- 
ing at  the  gate  of  Eden.  And  the  young  men 
found  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  father,  and  his 
father  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  him,  and  he  wres- 
tled with  death,  and  he  said  to  his  son,  "  Cain,  my 
son,  first  born  of  thy  mother,  como  near  me;"  and 
Cain  drew  near  his  father,  and  he  uncovered  his 
head,  and  lol  upon  his  forehead  was  a  star,  even 
from  the  root  of  his  hair  to  his  eyebrows,  and  it 
was  blacker  than  any  blackness  that  the  invention 
of  man  could  produce;  and  Adam  knew  the  mark 
for  it  was  the  blood  of  Abel  tliat  clung  to  the  slayer 
of  an  innocent  man.  And  Adam  blessed  Cain,  say- 
ing, "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  been  heavy  on 
thee,  my  son,  and  the  blood  of  thy  brother  has  been 
heavy  upon  thee,  my  first  bom;  but  He  that  re- 
meroboreth  mercy,  hath  not  placed  a  mark  upon 
thee  for  thy  punishment,  but  in  order  that  no  one 
should  slay  thee  as  thou  hast  slain  thy  brother. 
Behold  a  lamb  was  slain  beforo  the  foundation  of 
the  world;  and  when  thou  didst  smite  thy  brother 
to  the  earth,  the  blood  of  the  lamb  had  already  been 
shed, — and  the  black  star  that  was  placed  on  thy 
forehead  was  the  seal  of  moroy,  for  that  star  shall 
again  come  in  brightness,  in  the  latter  days,  and 
shall  guide  many  to  the  place  where  the  Holy  One 
is  bom,  who  cometh  to  redeem  the  world  from  the 
efiect  of  my  &11."  And  Adam  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  Cain,  and  blessed  him — and  then 
he  said,  '*  Woe  be  to  the  world,  when  the  Black 
Star  appeareth  again  to  the  children  of  men  I"  and 
Adam  died.  Then  Cain  fled  to  the  w^ildemess,  and 
no  man  hath  looked  upon  him  since.  But  it  was  a 
saying a^iong  the  wise  men  and  sorcerers,  that  when 
the  BIcu;k  Star  appeared  to  the  children  of  men  again, 
it  should  be  ill  for  all  the  earth." 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  reached  the  shoal  wa- 
ter on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  giant  was  pro- 
pelling it  along  slowly  among  the  grass  that  scraped 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Tlie  shore  was  low  and 
sedgy;  serpents  hissed  in  the  brake,  but  no  mus- 
quitoes  nor  tormenting  flies  incommoded  the  in- 
habitants of  the  antedeluvian  world.  Thoir  can 
were,  however,  assailed  frequently  by  the  fierce  howl 
or  snarl  of  some  wild  beast,  and  even  now  a  lai^e 
hyena,  driven  along  the  shore  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  came  threateningly  into  the  water,  and  the 
courtier  involuntarily  reached  forth  his  hand  to  take 
the  instrament  by  which  the  giant  propelled  the 
boat,  to  give  her  a  direction  toward  the  deep  water. 
A  loud  taunting  laugh  gurgled  upward  through  the 
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this  display  of  timidity  in  his  oompanion.  The  conr 
tier  was  chagrined,  and  said,, "  I  wish  it  were  over 
with,  when  these  ridiculous  scenes  shall  be  enacted. 
It'  King  Zangho  means  to  turn  his  roads  into  an 
arena  for  wild  beasts  to  gambol  in,  he  will  soon  be 
thought  as  mad  as  the  mad  prophet  whom  he  is  tak- 
ing so  much  pains  to  serve." 

The  giant  turned  his  eyes  ypon  his  companion  and 
said,  "  How  is  the  world  degenerated,  since  my  day ! 
It  seems  but  as  yesterday  when  I  slew  two  lions  by 
the  wayside,  with  the  spear  which  Tubal  Cain  made 
according  to  my  directions.  Ah !  how  fresh  is  the 
memory  of  it  to  ray  soul  I  Surely  human  life  is  but 
as  a  span  1  I  have  lived  but  eight  hundred  years, 
and  now  I  am  ripe  for  the  arrow  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  I  Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  king,  thy  mas- 
ter, does  make  much  profit  out  of  the  madness  of 
this  Noah,  who  is  gathering  together  so  many  beasts 
of  the  desert,  and  birds  of  the  air?  The  king's  ser- 
vants do  labor  for  this  Noah,  day  and  night,  though 
some  of  them  have  been  bitten  by  serpents;  but 
Noah  doth  reward  the  king  with  mightv  bars  of 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  for  Noah  is  a  man  of 
much  substance." 

'^Tliou  canst  teach  me  n(»thmg  conoeming  those 
things,  which  I  know  not  already,"  said  the  cour- 
tier, but  thou  art  a  man  of  yeais,  and  I  would  have 
thee  answer  me  the  question  which  I  am  about  to 
,ask  thee." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Ebenbenjah. 

**  Hast  thou  ever  seen  this  Grod,  of  whom  Noah 
doth  speak,  crying  in  our  streets  *  Repent  i  repent  1' 
and  whom  our  forefathers  did  worship?" 

Ebenbenjah's  countenance  at  once  assumed  a 
solemn  and  anxious  expression.  **  Thou  wouldst 
not  believe  aU  I  could  tell  thee,"  said  he,  '*  for  I 
have  seen  a  man  gathered  up  into  heaven,  at  noon- 
day, and  yet  the  brightness  of  his  countenance  who 
walked  vriih  him,  was  brighter  than  the  sun  in  the 
firmament;  but  that  was  many  yecus  ago,  and  the 
God  of  Adam,  and  of  Enoch,  and  of  Lamech,  hath 
not  walked  with  men  since  our  fathers  did  go  up  to 
worship  him  on  ^ount  Ararat." 

"ITien  do  I  say,"  replied  the  other,  *♦  that  Noah 
is  a  fool — for  it  is  certain  the  Gk)d  he  would  have  us 
worship  has  been  dead  these  many  years;  whereas 
tlie  god  which  the  kipg  doth  bow  down  to,  and  all 
his  household  do  worship.  Stands  in  the  porch  of  the 
House  of  Gold,  and  doth  see  his  people  every  morn- 
ing when  they  bring  him  presents  of  com,  and  pom- 
egranates, and  figs,  and  clusters  of  grapes  that  are 
black  with  fatness." 

"  Yea,  the  king  doth  command  ns  to  worship  the 
God  of  three  heads,"  said  the  giant,  "  but  I  remem- 
ber when  Tubal-Cain  did  make  him,  but  the  God  of 
Noah  made  Tubal-Cain!" 

Tlie  boat  had  now  arrived  at  a  small  circle  of 
trees,  interwoven  by  vines  and  willow  twigs,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  basket  pen.  Here  the  giant  land- 
ed, and  made  fast  his  boat.  The  courtier  also  step- 
ped on  the  bearh.  Then  came  an  old  man,  appar- 
ently full  of  care,  but  with  a  brow  of  wisdom,  and 
he  saluted  the  courtier  with  a  sorrowed  counte- 
nance, and  he  looked  in  the  fiu)e  of  the  aged  giant, 
and  he  wept  bitterly.   The  stiaBger  al^ongh  an 


old  man,  possessed  the  vigor  of  youth.  He  vas 
tall  and  slender,  bat  sinewy,  and  possessed  of  a  foim 
calculated  to  endure  great  hardships.  HisaiDpla 
forehead  was  fiirrowed  only  by  two  or  three  pe^ 
pendicular  wrinkles,  beginning  at  the  root  of  hii 
nose,  and  extending  upward  of  a  oonple  of  iucfaes.  . 
His  black  hair  was  parted  over  his  forehead,  and 
flowed  down  over  his  shoulders;  his  nose  wascjlight> 
ly  aquiline;  his  eyes  were  gray  and  piercing;  and 
his  mouth  had  much  of  tliat  firm  but  melancholy 
expression  which  we  observe  in  that  feature,  in  the 
pictures  of  George  Washington.  The  giant  grasped 
his  hand  cordially,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  two  old 
men  looked  in  each  other's  fiicea,  in  moomfal » 
lence.  ^ 

**  Dost  thou  remember  when  we  used  to  go  up 
together,  in  the  mountain,  to  worship  th<«  only  trae 
and  everlasting  God?"  as^ed  the  stranger,  in  tuMi 
of  deep  pathos  and  sublimity. 

'*  Yea,"  replied  the  giant,  with  an  hysterical  kngfa, 
which  denoted  that  he  had  already  entered  hia  8e» 
ond  childhood. 

"  Where  now  are  the  altars  of  our  fore&then?^ 
cried  the  other,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  grief^  whidi 
he  could  no  longer  restrain; — '*Oh!  Ebenbenjah  I  i 
the  bones  of  our  father  Adam  are  moved  in  their 
graves,  for  usl  Then  he  turned  his  fiioe  towaid 
Eden,  and  exclaimed,  "Oht  Uissful  gardeni  and  ^ 
thou,  too,  must  be  destroyed.  No  vestige  of  the  j 
original  glory  of  man  shall  remain  on  the  Earth  ^ 
which  is  doubly  accursedl  I  ahall  look  for  the  | 
sepulchre  of  my  fieither,  and  shall  not  find  it  I  I  ! 
shall  look  for  the  pleasant  vineyards  idiich  I  have  | 
planted,  and  the  great  deep  shall  langh  me  to  j 
scorn  I"  j 
Fellow!"  cried  the  oourtaer,  to  whom  iH  thii  , 
was  sheer  madness,  *'  we  came  not  here  to  talk  of  j 
dreams  and  visions;  we  are  ready  to  do  the  king^  S 
commands.  He  charged  me  to  tell  thee  that  he  ii  I 
tired  of  this  wild  business,  and  wishes  no  delay,  le^  | 
he  alter  his  mind,  and  drive  thee  and  thy  flocb,  j 
and  thy  sons,  ftom  the  land.  Go  to— where  is  tht  J 
beast?''  ; 

"Speaknot  thustomyloidNoahjforheisainin 
of  substance,  and  great  wisdom,  and  the  king  doth  , 
highly  honor  him,"  said  Ebenbenjah.  . 

The  courtier  reiterated  his  command  to  have  tht 
beast  forthcoming,  and  Noah  called  upon'the  kinf^ 
servants  who  were  with  him,  and  they  opened  a 
passage  in  the  great  pen,  and  led  fortii  a  huge  qoad- 
ruped,  formed  some  like  an  elephant,  bat  of  a  ns* 
far  superior.  He  bounded  from  his  enclosure,  like 
a  rampant  mountain,  tossing  his  tusks  high  io  the 
air,  and  snapping  off  the  largest  trees,  as  he  jostled 
them  in  his  progress  to  the  shore.  Hie  nugb^w^" 
mal  refused  to  enter  the  water,  and  began  to  be  re- 
fractory. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  courtier,  shrinking  behiDd  a 
rock,  now,  Ebenbenjah,  let  m  see  some  of  <^ 
boasted  strength  and  courage 

The  giant  tamed  toward  the  yoong  man,  with  • 
look  of  terrible  indignation,  as  he  growled,  **  Whea 
I  was  of  thy  age,  I  was  leas  tongue  vafiaotthaa 
thoa,  bat  never  dSd  I  bide  me  from  the  aaalareirf 
the  deaert,  on '^^ur  wiser  By^  fooroooiai^ 
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the  Eatthl  terror  has  whitened  thy  ruddy  fkce,  and 
the  blood  is  congealed  in  thy  veins  like  the  aider's 
pith." 

The  giant  then  drew  a  living  sheep  from  the  boat, 
and  beckoned  to  Noah  and  the  rest  to  seat  them- 
lelres  in  the  vessel,  a  rope  fieistcned  to  the  neck  of 
the  mammoth  being  held  by  the  king's  servants,  in 
the  boat  He  then  affixed  a  oord  to  the  horns  of 
the  sheep,  and  let  the  animal  run,  holding  by  one 
eod  of  the  line  himself.  He  jumped  into  the  boat 
and  pushed  off.  The  mammoth  rushed  towards  the 
sheep,  and  the  giant  drew  the  latter  toward  the  boat 
The  mammoth  plunged  into  the  river  in  pursuit  of 
his  prey,  and  the  cable,  attached  to  the  latter  beast, 
VB8  vigorously  hauled  into  the  boat,  by  which  the 
mammoth  was  soon  brought  close  under  the  stem, 
vben  he  was  securely  tied.  The  boat  was  slowly 
propelled  up  the  river,  the  mammoth  being  obliged 
to  mm  after  it 

The  ooortier  now  began  to  jabber  with  the  king^s 
hirelings  about  the  festivities  of  the  approaching 
night  at  Uie  palace;  while  Noah  maintained  a  per- 
fect silence,  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  sigh. 

Thus  did  they  convey  the  mammoth  some  dis- 
tuioe  when  a  small  vessel  appeared  in  sight,  com- 
ing toward  them.  Noah  looked  steadily  at  it  as  it 
drew  near,  and  his  sighs  increased.  When  within 
qpeaking  distance,  he  called  out  to  the  man  in  the 
boat,  and  asked  him  what  woman  was  with  him. 
He  replied  that  he  was  alone.  Ah  i  my  son,  Ham," 
BudNoah,  why  shonldstthon  lie  unto  me?  How 
wih  thou  look  thy  wife  in  the  face,  when  thon  re- 
tnmeet  to  thy  tent?  Behold  the  vile  woman  is  hid- 
den in  the  boat  with  thee.  My  soul  is  grieved  for 
thy  unfiuthfulnees.  Why  art  thon  not  in  the  ark, 
aasistiog  thy  brothent?  Is  this  a  time  to  soil  about 
on  the  still  streams  ?  Thou  wilt  have  sailing  enough 
soon." 

Then  when  the  courtezan,  who  was  in  the  boat 
with  Ham,  knew  that  she  was  discovered,  she  arose 
and  spoke  fawniugly  to  Noah,  and  threw  her  arms 
aboQt  the  neck  of  Ham,  and  said  he  should  not  leave 
ber.  The  courtier,  who  was  in  the  boat  with  Noah, 
also  entered  into  discourse  with  the  strange  wo- 
nsn,  and  reviled  Noah  bitterly.  But  Noah  said  to 
Ham,  Go  and  prepare  thy  family  to  enter  the  ark 
BtiBightway,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
to  the  waters,  and  there  is  henceforth  no  safety  for 
man  or  beast  upon  the  whole  earth.''  So  the  two 
boats  separated,  and  Noah  and  those  that  were  with 
him  moved  up  the  river  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  at  a  distance,  the  huge  black  structure  called 
The  ark,  showed  in  strong  relief  against  the  blue 
iky.  They  now  sailed  up  a  sort  of  creek  or  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  which  the  ark  lay. 
A  variety  of  sounds  were  distinguishable  now.  The 
k»d  roaring  of  lions,  the  bellowi'ig  of  the  impris- 
oned bull,  the  yell  of  wild  cats,  the  hissing  of  ser- 
pents, the  screams  of  eagles,  the  hooting  of  owls, 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  barking  of  dogs,  with  num- 
bedesB  other  sounds,  gave  the  ark  the  semblance 
of  a  huge  menagerie.  As  the  boat  ranged  up  along- 
iUa  of  the  ark,  a  powerful  purchase  was  applied  in 
oeder  to  hoist  the  mammoth  into  his  new  quarters. 
^imtkmdj  elevated  tome  fifty  feet  above  the 


sar&ce  of  the  water,  when  the  strained  taokling 
gave  way,  and  the  huge  animal  fell  headlong  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock,  which  jutted  up  from  tiie  wa- 
ter, and  was  instantly  killed.  "  Now  do  I  know," 
said  Noah,  that  the  Lord  willeth  not  that  those 
animals  Should  be  preserved.  Behold,  the  Lord 
hath  showed  me  that  the  whole  age  of  man,  after 
the  flood,  shaU  be  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  His  strength  must  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  shortening  of  his  days,  and  then  he  would  no 
longer  be  the  lordf  of  Creation,  even  as  the  Creator 
gave  him  dominion  over  every  thing  that  liveth. 
llierefore,  will  the  race  of  the  mammoth  be  out  off 
forever." 

Ebenbenjah  and  the  courtier  then  returned  to  the 
king's  palace,  where  active  preparations  were  mak- 
ing to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter, 
Belantha.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  same  day, 
while  Ebenbenjah  and  the  conrtier  were  absent 
with  Noah,  an  old  man,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  came 
in  tlie  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  sat  down  by  the  king's 
gate.  Belantha  sent  a  slave  to  bid  him  come  in  to 
her.  The  pilgrim  refused,  saying  that  he  had  come 
to  prevent  the  nuptials  between  Belantha,  and  the 
Prince  of  Ethiopa.  The  king's  daughter  was  then 
very  angry,  and  demanded  by  what  right  he  inter- 
fered. Ihe  pilgrim  answered,  "  the  child  of  my 
loins  shall  not  be  the  husband  of  an  idolatress." 
llien  she  called  her  intended,  and  asked  him  if  the 
pilgrim  was  his  fiither;  and  the  Prince  of  Ethiopa 
looked  upon  the  stranger,  and  was  seized  with 
trembling,  and  large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
forehead, — ^yet  he  declared  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  pilgrim  before.  Thon  Belantha  commanded 
her  servants  to  fall  upon  the  old  man,  and  kill  him; 
but^when  the  servants  approached  him,  he  fell  back 
from  his  seat  and  died.  This  was  told  to  Belantha, 
who  commanded  one  of  her  slaves  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  old  man,  and  place  it  against  the  wall 
in  the  banqueting  room,  opposite  the  altar  of  flow- 
ers, that  his  eye  might  be  toward  her  when  she 
was  married.  "  For,"  said  she,  "  as  he  came  hither 
to  prevent  the  ceremony,  and,  being  dead,  he  can- 
not see  it,  it  shall,  at  least,  be  done  before  his 
eyes." 

Now  evening  came,  and  a  vast  concourse  was  as- 
sembled in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  King  S^ngho's  daughter.  Some  brought 
rich  presents  ih>m  afar;  others  came  with  instru- 
ments of  music,  and  all  was  hilarity  and  mirth. 
The  young  couple  then  advanced  into  the  ban- 
queting room,  to  be  united  at  the  altar;  and  Belan- 
tlia  told  the  assembly  that  she  had  nailed  the  head 
of  the  pilgrim  to  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  altar,  and 
they  all  lifted  np  their  eyes  to  look  at  the  ghastly 
spectacle  as  they  entered.  No  sooner  had  Belan- 
tha fixed  her  eyes  upon  it  then  she  shrieked  aloud. 
The  young  bridegroom  looked  upon  it,  and  fled 
from  the  apartment  The  maidens  were  seized 
with  fearfulness  and  trembling,  for  behold!  upon 
the  mangled  head  was  the  fktaX  Black  Star — the 
mark  set  upon  Cain — and  they  knew  that  it  was  the 
head  of  the  first  murderer,  who  had  returned  from 
his  wanderings  over  the  earth  to  die  among  hit 
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7<gaig|io  oaUed  his  wise  men,  snd  asked  fhem 
what  would  follow  the  dreadfiil  omen,  for  it  was  a 
tradition,  firmly  bolieved,  that  a  mighty  woe  would 
Tisit  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  when  the  Black 
Star  was  again  seen  by  mankind.  Then  spake  out 
the  chief  of  the  sorcerers,  named  Zin,  and  said,  "  O 
king!  live  forever  I  That  fellow  named  Noah  has 
prophesied  throughout  the  world  for  a  hundred 
years,  that  a  great  lain  shall  fall,  even  upon  the 
whole  earth,  and  that,  eveiy  living  thing  shall  per- 
ish. I  have  talked  with  the  springs  an  l  rivers,  and 
the  signs  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  do  see 
strange  and  fearful  prophesies  upon  them.  Now 
hi  us  take  Noah  and  put  him  to  death,  and  may- 
lap  the  evilViU  be  prevented."  Tlie'i  the  king 
gave  command  that  Noah  should  be  se  zed  and  put 
to  death;  but  Ham,  who  was  presen ,  heard  the 
words  of  the  king,  and  ran  to  his  father,  and  told 
him  his  danger.  Noah  hid  himself  that  night, 
and  in  the  morning  entered  the  ark  with  all  his 
family. 

On  the  following  morning,  King  Zangho  was 
awakened,  very  early,  by  a  noise  like  the  rushing 
wind,  and  on  listening  intently,  he  thought  he 
could  hear  the  cry  of  birds.  He  arose,  and,  on 
looking  out  of  his  window,  saw  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  had  settled  thickly  on  the  ground.  Every  house 
top  was  covered  with  them,  and  the  towers  were 
blackened  by  their  presence.  Also  the  lofty  sky 
had  settled  near  to  the  Earth,  spreading  its  sable 
curtain  over  it  at  a  short  distance  like  a  pall  upon 
the  dead,  while  the  horizon  appeared  crimped  close- 
ly about  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  While  he  look- 
ed upon  these  things  with  amazement,  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  in  that  part  of  the  city  toward  Havilah, 
and  suddenly  appeared  his  captain  of  the  men  of 
war,  hurrying  toward  the  palace  with  his  spear  in 
his  hand,  and  equipped  for  battle.  "Holindal'' 
cried  the  king,  "  what  hath  befallen?"  The  war- 
nor  replied  that  the  giants  from  beyond  Havilah 
had  come  down  from  the  mountain,  and  were  ap- 
proaching the  city  in  a  body;  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  Zangho  would  go  forth  to  give  them 
battle,  or  whetlier  he  should  lead  the  men  of  war, 
himself.  Then  the  king  called  up  his  wise  men, 
and  asked  thqir  counsel.  They  said  it  would  be 
better  not  to  provoke  the  giants  by  a  hostile  array, 
but  send  an  embassador  to  inquire  their  business. 
Then  the  king  called  up  the  giant  Ebenbenjah,  and 
said,  "  Thy  brethren  are  now  in  the  plain  of  Elah, 
approaching  our  city.  It  is  two  hundred  years 
since  I  took  thee  a  captive  in  battle,  and  thou  didst 
swear  by  my  household  gods  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  me  in  all  things.  K  I  send  thee  to  thy  brethren 
to  speak  with  them,  wilt  thou  endeavor  to  make 
peace,  or  wilt  thou  join  with  them,  and  lift  up  the 
sword  and  the  spear  against  thy  master?"  Then 
Ebenbei^ah  bowed  three  tames  to  the  earth,  and 
said,  "  I  will  do  my  lord's  bidding." 

So  Zangho  put  the  white  stall'  into  the  hands  of 
the  giant,  and  he  went  forth  to  commune  with  his 
brethren.  He  returned  to  the  king,  and  said,  *'  Thy 
servants  have  not  come  to  make  war  upon  thy  peo- 
ple, but  great  distress  has  fallen  upon  them.  A  dark 
oloud  has  settled  upon  their  mountain,  and  mighty 


streams  are  rushing  down  the  sides  thereof;  which 
have  sw^t  away  theii  habitations,  and  their  vine- 
yards, and  their  olive  groves,  and  they  ask  proteo- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  my  lord,  and  an  abiding  place 
in  the  city." 

Then  the  king  was  very  sorrowful,  and  the  wue 
men  marvelled,  and  said,  "  Behold  thou  wast  troo- 
bled  when  thou  thoughtest  they  came  to  make  war 
upon  thee,  but  now  that  they  have  sent  a  meaaage 
of  peace,  thou  art  still  more  disquieted."  * 

"  Verily,"  said  the  king,  "  have  ye  not  seen  how 
Ebenbenjah  hath  cost  me  more  than  all  the  men  of 
my  household,  and  how  he  hath  devoured  the  fruits 
of  my  field  and  vineyard, — how  then  can  the  land 
yield  enough  to  fill  the  bellies  of  his  gigantic  bretii- 
ren?" 

Nevertheless,  the  king  bade  Ebenbenjah  to  wel- 
come his  brethren  to  the  city,  and  they  entered  it, 
even  seven  hundred  of  them,  and  the  men  of  war 
looked  upon  them  with  fear  and  trembling,  bat  the 
women  did  rejoice  and  put  on  their  most  costly  ap- 
parel. 

Then  the  king  ordered  that  the  giants  should  be 
brought  before  him,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to  them, 
because  he  was  sorely  afraid  on  account  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  all 
people.  But  the  clouds  were  not  lifted  off  the  dty, 
neither  did  the  sun  show  his  face.  At  about  noon 
the  Loixl  God  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  a  cold 
rain  began  to  fall  upon  the  earth.  The  river  which 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
nearly  dry  by  reason  of  the  heat,  swelled  veiy  much, 
and  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  people  who  dwelt 
near  it  removed  back  upon  the  higher  land,  with 
their  children,  and  their  camels  and  their  asaee,  and 
great  fear  fell  upon  them.  Then  the  king  bade  his 
femily  to  got  themselves  in  readiness,  for,  on  the 
morrow,  he  was  determined  to  enter  on  board  the 
ark,  with  Noah,  and  abide  with  him  until  the  rahi 
should  cease.  So  the  King  of  Assyria,  when  he 
heard  that  2^gho  intended  to  go  into  the  aik, 
launched  his  boats  on  the  River  Hiddekel,  and 
brought  rich  presents  to  Zangho,  saying,  "  B^old, 
I  and  my  wives,  and  ray  sons,  and  my  servants, 
will  go  into  the  ark  with  thee,  witli  much  gold  and 
with  pi-ecious  stones."  But  Zangho  would  not  con- 
sent that  any  should  go  into  the  ark,  excepting  his 
own  house,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  alone.  Many  * 
rich  men  ctime  to  Zangho,  and  the  princes  of  the 
earth  bowed  down  to  him,  and  beggwl  permission 
to  enter  the  ark  with  him,  but  Zangho  treated 
them  haughtily  and  sent  them  away  sorrowful.  So, 
on  the  morning,  Zangho  called  up  his  household, 
freighted  his  camels  and  his  asses  with  his  treas- 
ures,— and  a  hundred  slaves  followed  him,  cunying 
his  gods  daintily  in  his  train;  and  with  gi-eat  pomp 
they  marched  to  the  riverside,  for  the  creek  where 
the  ai-k  had  lain  had  swelled,  and  Noah  and  those 
who  were  with  him  were  in  it,  and  it  had  floated 
out  into  the  deep  river,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore.  Then  King  Zangho  and  his  wives  and  his 
daughter,  and  slaves,  stood  upon  the  bonk  of  the 
river,  and  looked  forth  upon  the  ark.  And  Belan. 
tha  said  to  her  father,  I  will  not  enter  the  aik,  for 
the  wild  beasts  are  there,  and  it  is  a  n^sshapen  vai- 
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kI  with  an  erU  sayor  of  pitdi,  and  I  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  mj  life." 

"Behold,"  said  the  kitg,  "it  will  be  more  dan- 
geroas  for  those  who  stay  behind.  I  tell  thee  it  will 
be  a  viTT  wet  day." 

"  So  Kinfr  Zangho  called  out  to  Noah,  "  Fellow, 
I  win  abide  with  thee  for  a  season, — open  the  door 
of  the  ark,  and  look  out  unto  me."  But  the  ark 
iras  closed  and  sealed,  and  no  answer  was  returned. 
Hien  the  king  was  wroth,  but  he  contained  him- 
self, and  called  out  again, "  My  friend  Noah,  tell  me 
bow  this  thing  shall  end.  Will  the  waters  be  very 
deep?"  But  no  answer  came.  Then  the  king  held 
up  his  white  rod,  and  commanded  that  his  gods 
^mld  be  Hfled  up,  and  he  chaiged  Noah  on  his  al- 
legiance to  open  the  door  of  the  ark,  and  made 
ready  to  receive  him  and  bis  household.  And  when 
the  king  saw  that  Noah  heeded  him  not,  be  was 
exceedingly  astonished,  and  said,  "  ITiis  Noah  hath 
conspired  against  my  authority,  and  after  the  rain 
Aall  cease,  I  will  put  bun  to  death." 

"Nay,"  my  lord,  said  Belantha,  "  thou  shalt  put 
OQthL<i  eyes,  and  he  shall  make  qx>rt  for  me  and 
mj  maidens."  And  the  thing  pleased  the  king 
Tell,  and  he  said, "  so  be  it,"  and  he  gave  command, 
that  when  Noah  came  to  the  land,  his  eyes  should 
be  pat  out,  and  be  should  be  arrayed  in  fooPs  gar- 
ments, and  play  before  his  daughter.  Then  one  of 
the  wise  men  spoke  up,  and  said,  Perbaps  that 
Noah  will  receive  us  into  the  ark,  if  thou  dost  of- 
fer bim  a  great  reward;  ho  is  waiting  to  hear  thee 
name  the  sum  which  thou  wilt  irive  hin^  It  is  bet- 
ter to  conciliate  him,  at  this  time,  for  the  heavens 
are  h*ke  a  valley  of  great  waters,  and  thy  people  do 
cry  that  they  can  get  no  heat."  Then  the  king 
adled  out  again  to  Noah  and  demanded  the  lowest 
price  at  which  he  would  consent  to  receive  him  and 
b»  tram,  swearing  by  his  gods  that  unless  he  were 
reaaonable  in  his  charges,  there  would  be  no  bar- 
gain. Still  the  ark  was  like  a  brazen  kettle,  that 
rung  with  the  sound  of  many  cries  of  beasts,  but  no 
door  was  oi>ened.  llien  said  the  king.  "  Wliose  ob- 
itinacy  was  ever  like  the  obstinacy  of  Noah  I"  But 
Ebenbenjah  drew  near  to  the  king,  and  said,  *'  Be- 
bold,  dost  thou  find  &ult  with  thy  servant  Noah, 
beeaoae  he  will  not  answer  thee  once  at  tliis  time, 
then,  ibr  a  hundred  years,  he  has  told  thee  the 
vhole  sioiy  of  this  flood,  and  hath  every  day  liAed 
tip  his  voice  in  our  streets,  and  warned  all  men  to 
repent?^ 

And  the  king  looked  at  Ebenbenjah,  and  said, 
"  thou  ma^'Bt  now  be  of  good  service  to  us,"— -and 
he  commfuxled  that  Ebenbenjali  should  take  a  rope 
aztd  a  hammer  and  a  large  iron  staple  and  swim  off 
to  the  ark,  and  drive  the  staple  into  the  bottom  of 
the  ark,  and  tie  the  rope  to  the  staple,  that  the 
king's  servants  might  draw  the  ai-k  to  tlieland; 
and  he  bade  the  giant  hasten,  for  he  and  his  house- 
hold  now  stood  knee  deep  in  the  water  which  had 
eoreted  the  whole  land.  So  Ebenbenjah  set  out  to 
MiBi  to  the  ark,  but  the  river  was  mightily  troubled 
aad  there  were  whirlpools  and  eddies,  and  black 
diftmithiown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
hotihe^Uit  was  a  strong  man,  and  he  struggled 
'  r  mitik  the  water,  ur  til  at  last,  he  could  do 
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no  more,  and  his  strength  gave  way  and  a  whirl- 
pool carried  him  dawn.  He  gave  one  loud  yell,  his 
lat^  black  arms  were  seen  a  moment  in  the  air, 
and  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  Zangho  commanded  that  his  chariots  should 
bo  made  ready,  for  he  and  his  housebold  would  flee 
to  a  distant  land,  where  Noah's  God  did  not  dwell, 
and  there  be  safe  from  .  his  indignation."  So  the 
king  and  his  peoplo  mounted  the  chariots,  but  the 
horses  made  but  little  progress,  on  account  of  their 
plunging  into  gullies  and  pita  filled  with  water, 
llien  the  clouds  of  heaven  were  driven  furiously 
across  the  firmament;  they  dashed  against  one  an- 
other, and  were  broken,  and  the  fragments  of 
clouds  rushed  to  the  earth  like  torrents  from  the 
mountains.  The  people  climbed  the  high  towers 
of  the  city,  and  called  frantidy  on  their  gods  for  de- 
liverance, but  the  rivers  rose,  and  huge  bodies  of 
water  came  foaming  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
before  the  blast.  The  spray  climbed  the  loftiest 
towers,  and  the  heavens  were  darkened  with  cata- 
racts of  icy  water.  The  chariots  of  Zangho  were 
overturned,  and  the  king  shrieked  aloud  in  his  de- 
spair. Wild  beasts  howled,  and  the  air  was  dark- 
ened. The  waters  on  the  earth  were  fearf\illy  con- 
vulsed, and  the  ark  plunged  and  rolled  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  great  deep,  insomuch  that  those  who 
were  in  it  quaked  for  fear.  The  giants  of  the  moun- 
tains fled  to  tlie  hills,  but  were  met  by  toiTents  of 
water  that  streamed  fix>m  their  summits,  and  swept 
them  into  the  valley.  They  struggled  long  with 
death,  for  their  strength  was  great.  Huge  mam- 
motlis  were  seen  swimming  toward  the  ark,  and 
they  pushed  the  great  vessel  with  their  tusks  till  it 
rocked  liked  an  egg  shell  on  tlie  ocean.  But,  in  a 
few  days,  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  were 
covered,  and  every  Uviug  thing  that  had  moved 
upon  the  earth,  excepting  those  in  the  ark,  was 
hushed  in  everlasting  sleep. 


THANK  GODl 


BT  GEORGB  n.  BOKKR. 


Thank  God !  the  bloody  days  are  past, 
Our  patient  hopes  are  crowned  at  lost; 
And  sounds  of  bugle,  drum  and  fife. 
But  lead  our  heroes  from  strife  1 

Thank  God  I  there  beams  o'er  loud  and  sea 
Our  blazing  star  of  victory; 
And  everywhere,  from  main  to  main. 
The  old  flag  flies  and  rules  again! 

Thank  God!  O  dark  and  trodden  race, 
Your  Lord  no  longer  veils  his  lace. 
But  through  the  clouds  and  woes  of  fight 
Shines  on  your  souls  a  better  light  I 

Thank  God!  we  see  on  every  hand 
Breast-high  the  ripening  grain-crops  stand. 
The  orchards  bend,  the  herds  increase; 
But  O,  thank  God,  thank  God  ibr  peace! 


Hi-fortune  never  crushed  that  man  whom  good- 
fortune  deceived  not.  r^r^r^^r^ 
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The  Coiintoryman  and  Clam  Soup. 

A  few  months  ago,  just  before  dinner  time,  a 
hungry  looking  man  entered  the  refectory  of  Mr. 
Warner,  and  propounded  the  usual  interrogatoiy — 

**  Is  tliis  the  place  where  they  keep  datu  soup?" 
Yes,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Warner;  how  much  will  you 
have?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  customer,  "I  guess  Pll  take 
three  cents  worth." 

Three  cents  worth!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
host;  "why,  man-alive,  where  are  yon  going  to 
put  three  cents  worth?  You  certainly  won't  pre* 
tend  to  eat  that  quantity  at  one  time." 

*'  How  do  yon  sell  it?"  asked  the  astonished  coun- 
tryman. 

"One  cent  a  gallon." 
Well,  I'll  try  a  gallon,  said  the  countryman,  as 
he  leisurely  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  boxes. 

Mr.  Warner,  who  felt  in  the  humor  for  a  joke, 
measured  out  a  gallon  of  clam  soup,  and  had  it  car> 
ried  to  the  customer.  He  commenced  devouring 
it,  and  after  sevend  temporary  suspensions  in  order 
lo  wipe  away  the  perspiration,  and  breathe  freer, 
he  at  length  found  the  bottom  of  his  soup  dish.  Mr. 
W.  inquired  of  the  customer  whether  he  didn't  want 
more?  He  replied  negatively,  and  inquired  of  Mr. 
Warner. 

*<  How  in  the  world  do  you  manage  to  make  soup 
•o  cheap?" 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Warner, "  in  the  spring  we  buy 
about  a  hundred  clams — put  them  into  a  hogshead 
of  water,  and  by  occasionally  throwing  in  a  few 
erackers,  and  sufficient  pepper  and  salt,  in  a  few 
weeks  hate  the  soup  ready  for  use,  and  keep  it  the 
whole  year  round." 

"  Well,  now,  ain't  that  fust  rate?  What  do  you 
•  ask  for  the  receipt?" 

"  For  a  county  right,  I  ask  4p80  for  a  town- 
ship; and  ^3  for  a  iamily  right." 

**  lliat'll  just  suit  us,  for  we  don't  get  clams  whar 
I  live,  more  than  once  a  year.  The  next  time  I 
come  down,  I  gneas  I'll  buy  a  family  right.  I'm  des- 
perately fond  of  clam  soup  myself." 


Who  Ought  to  Drink  iMTOziCAmro  Liquob? 
Not  the  rieh,  for  in  them  there  is  no  refreshment. 

Not  the  poor,  for  it  injures  their  pune,  their 
health,  their  morals,  their  families. 

Not  the  idle  man,  for  he  is  lasy  enough  without 

it 

Not  the  industrious  nun,  for  it  will  soon  render 
him  idle  and  improvident. 

Not  the  merchant,  for  it  will  soon  render  him  a 
bankrupt. 

Not  the  mechanic,  for  it  will  cause  him  to  make 
promises  which  he  cannot  keep,  and  so  lose  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Not  the  &rmer,  for  it  will  make  his  cattle  lean, 
his  sheep  hide-bound,  his  bam  empty,  and  fill  the 
windows  of  his  house  with  old  hats  and  old  rags. 


We,  too  often,  make  oar  happiness  depend  upon 
things  that  we  desire,  whilst  others  would  find  it  in 
a  single  one  that  we  poaeew. 


Sunshine''  and  Contentment.'' 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  words  ex- 
pressing pleasure  and  delight  of  the  beauty,  ele- 
gance and  worth  of  our  new  Chromes.  We  are  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  sucoess  of  Sunshine"  and 
"  Contentment."  lliey  are  valuable  ornaments  to 
any  home,  and  an  unceasing  pleasure  to  the  fiunily 
circle.  Below  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  letteis 
from  tbotfe  who  have  recei\  ed  chromoa.  These  few 
are  specimens  of  what  every  letter  contains  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  chromes: 

"  Sunshine  "  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  most  beantifol 
chromo  I  ever  saw. 

F.  C.  Habbauoh,  Oaastown,  Ohio. 

It  is  the  best  Chromo  I  have  ever  seen  ofiered  as 
a  premium.  H.  C.  Newton,  IVoy,  N.  H. 

The  Chromo  is  admii^ed  by  all  who  have  seen  it 
It  is  such  a  restful  picture,  and  still  so  «auiny,  ona 
will  not  tire  of  looking  at  it. 

J.  P.  Stevens,  Haniabuxg,  Pg, 

We  have  received  both  Chiomos,  and  think  them 
very  fine,  and  so  does  every  one  else  who  has  seen 
them.  All  wonder  how  you  can  afibrd  to  give  such 
splendid  pictures,  and  get  so  little  for  your  paper 
and  magazine. 

Ij.  H.  Andbbws,  San  Franoisoo,  OtL 

I  think  they  are  splendid.  O  what  a  picture  of 
contentment  it  is.  It  is  almost  enough  to  make  one 
contented  and  happy  to  look  at 

Emilt  M.  Newton,  Radman,  N.T. 

The  Chromo  is  magnificent,  and  even  more  bean^ 
tiful  than  you  claim. 

J.  B.  HowARTH,  Granitcville,  Mass. 

I  received  your  beautiful  Chromo  **CoNTKi» 
MBMT."  It  is  the  most  beautifid  picture  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all  that  see  it 

,   C.  M.  Ingbrsoll,  Russell,  Kans. 

Your  splendid  Chromes  have  arrived,  of  which 
the  owners  are  vety  proud  of  indeed. 

John  Van  Richardson,  Willard,  N.  Y. 

My  brother  has  your  elegant  Chromes,  which  are 
called  by  the  best  judges  in  the  city  to  be  the  best 
premium  pictures  ever  given. 

Geo.  L.  Stanfield,  Popoka,  Kans. 

Chromoe  received.  Must  say  we  were  surprised 
to  find  them  such  splendid  pictures. 

T.  B.  Qarretson,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


A  traveller  was  making  a  pedestrian  tour  of  the 
Alps,  when  suddenly,  in  a  narrow  path,  he  came 
lace  to  face  with  a  large  brown  bear.  He  drew  a 
revolver  and  was  about  to  fire,  when,  to  hisanuae- 
ment  the  bear  cried  out,  "  Dont  fire  I"  It  turned 
out  that  the  pretended  bear  was  a  man  enipl<iy«<l 
by  some  guides,  who  sent  him  out  dressed  in  a  bear 
skin  when  they  liad  a  timid  traveller  to  escort  At  I 
a  preconcerted  spot  the  bear  would  rush  upon  them, 
and  when  put  to  flight  by  the  exertions  of  th« 
^idos,  the  traveller  never  (ailed  to  reward  their 
oouvage  and  devotion  by  a  handsome  present,  of 
which  the  bear  received  a  Uberal  share. 
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THE  LITTIaE  EBBAND  BOY. 

BT  HSS,  OABOLWX  OBMm 


MR.  CLINTON/ a  merchant  of  one  of  onr 
ku^r  cities,  had  finished  bosiness  for  the 
daj,  and  had  neari j  readied  home,  when  be 
loQnd  that  he  had  left  a  couple  of  Tolumes  of  a  ne% 
and  highly  interesting  work,  which,  at  het  request, 
he  hiid  purchased  for  his  daughter,  lying  on  his 
desk  in  the  counting-room.  Knowing  how  dkap- 
pointed  she  would  be  not  to  receive  them, — ^the 
store  so  on  account  of  her  mother's  temporary  ah* 
seooe,— he  tamed  in  order  to  go  back  to  the  store 
tnd  procure  them,  when  he  saw  oominir  towards 
him  a  boy,  whom  he  had  for  the  last  three  months 
oecaaiooally  employed  to  do  his  errands. 

•Joseph,"  ssid  he,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  my 
ilore,  and  get  a  couple  of  books  I  accidentally 
hft  Too  will  find  them  laying  on  my  desk,  I  be- 
lieve,—if  not,  either  of  the  deiks  will  find  them  for 
jen." 

**  Do  yoQ  wish  me  to  cany  them  to  yoarhooM?*' 
Mked  Joseph. 

'*Yes.  I  shall  be  at  home,  and  shaU  have  a  little 
change  ready  for  yon  when  you  come.'* 

Joseph  started  for  the  store  with  much  alacrity, 
for  Mr.  Clinton  was  in  the  halut  of  paying  him  Ub- 
enlly  for  doing  his  errands,  and  he  was  trying  hard 
to  obtain  money  enough  to  buy  a  new  jacket,  long 
and  constant  wear  haying  made  sad  work  with  the 
obAj  one  he  had.  In  a  very  Fhort  time^for  Joseph 
had  run  most  of  ^e  way,  tiie  hooka  were  lying  on 
the  centre-table  in  Mr.  Clinton's  dmwing-room,  and 
the  little  errand  boy,  with  a  twenty-five  cent  piece 
eiisped  tightly  in  his  hand, — for  he  dared  not  trust 
te  the  integrity  of  his  pockets, — started  for  home,  if 
file  wretched  place,  where,  for  half  a  dime,  he  was 
penaitted  nightly  to  sleep  on  a  pile  of  straw,  was 
worthy  of  the  name. 

He  had  not  yet  left  the  handsome  street  where 
Mr.  Clinton  lived,  when  he  met  a  man  foshionably 
dressed,  whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  sever- 
al times,  sitting  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  his  counting- 
loom.  The  man  was  walking  hurriedly,  and  a 
aiimte  beforo  they  passed  each  other,  Joseph  saw 
htm  tear  off  a  portion  of  the  outer  covering  of  a 
naaU  package,  whteh  he  took  from  the  inside  pock- 
et of  bis  coat,  and  throw  it  on  the  jxivement^  Hav- 
in$r  done  this,  he  smoothed  and  compressed  the 
package  into  -as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and 
restored  it  to^te  pocket  The  piece  of  paper,  mov- 
ed by  the  wind,  flnttered  close  to  Joseph's  feet,  as 
he  approached  the  spot  where  it  lay.  It  reminded 
him  that  needed  the  free  use  of  both  of  his  hands, 
having  promised  Mrs.  Jukely,  the  woman  where  he 
hidgBd,  that  he  would  call  at  a  place  she  had  desig 
iflled,  and  take  with  him  a  heavy  basket  of  vegeta- 
hhiy  hi  retnm  for  which  ikvov  she  had  promised  to 
give  him  some  supper.  He  therefore  took  up  the 
pisie  of  paper,  which  seemed  to  solicit  his  atten- 
tion,  and  carefully  wrapping  it  round  the  piece  of 
mmtf  be  had  received  firom  Mr.  Clinton,  with  a 
pin,  a  goodly  vow  of  whidi,  found  during  the  day, 


garnished  his  Jacket  sleeve,  he  fiistened  it  inside  of 
one  of  his  worn  pockets. 

**  You  told  me  yon  should  be  here  a  little  arter 
six  o'clock,  and  it's  seven,  every  minute  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Jnkely,  in  an  angry  voice,  as  Joseph  entered 
her  subterranean  abode,  where  she  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud  of  steam,  emitted  from  a  culinary 
preparation,  and  of  an  odor  by  no  means  unsavory 
to  one  whose  appetite  was  sharpened  by  a  nine  or 
ten  hours'  fast.  "  In  the  half  hour  you've  kept  me 
waiting,"  she  added,  "  I  might  have  gone  and  fetch- 
ed  the  baiiket  myself,  and  as  you've  failed  in  keep- 
ing your  part  of  the  agreement,  I  aint  bound  to 
keep  mine." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  met  Mr.  Clinton,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  do  an  errand  for  him." 

"  Tea,  Mr.  Clinton  is  rich,  and  he  must  of  course 
be  waited  on  for  all  me.  My  time,  which  must  her 
turned  into  bread,  or  the  children  will  starve,  isnt 
of  any  consequence  compared  with  his,  who  hasnt 
but  one  child  in  the  world,  and  has  as  'twere,  a 
stream  of  Guinea  gold  flowin'  in  upon  him  from 
momin'  to  night,  and  from  night  to  momin',  with- 
out his  liflin'  a  finger,  as  one  might  say." 

Joseph,  while  b'stening  to  this  speech,  had  taken 
the  quarter  of  a  dollar  from  its  many  folded  enve- 
lope, and  deposited  it  in  a  small  box,  which  he  took 
finom  a  cavity  beneath  one  of  the  bricks  composing 
the  floor.  He  had  kept  his  back  turned  towards 
Mrs.  Jukely,  for  he  did  not  care  to  have  her  see 
the  box,  or  its  contents,  which,  with  the  addition 
he  now  made,  amounted  to  enough  to  purchase  the 
new  jacket.  She  saw  that  he  took  something  {torn 
the  piece  of  paper,  which  casting  carelessly  aside, 
fell  on  the  heap  of  straw,  where  he  slept  She 
sharply  interrogated  him,  as  to  what  the  paper  had 
contained. 

*'  Nothing  of  much  consequence,"  was  his  an- 
swea*. 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  she,  **  if  'twas  money, 
and  that  you  stole  it  It's  no  good  sign  to  be  so  pri- 
vate about  anything." 

Without  making  any  answer  to  this,  he  remark- 
ed that  if  she  did  not  intend  to  give  him  some  sup- 
per, he  must  try  and  get  some  somewhere  else,  as 
he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  morning,  and 
putting  on  his  cap,  he  started  to  go  out  But  as  he 
stepped  from  the  door,  she  called  him  book.  Hav- 
ing given  vent  to  her  ill-humor,  her  mood  changed 
to  one,  meant  to  be  particularly  motherly  and  af- 
fectionate, which  was  manifested  by  her  calling  the 
little  errand  boy  a  poor,  disconsolate  orphan,  and 
by  patting  the  younger  of  her  four  dirty  and  ragged 
children  on  the  head,  which  she  shrunk  from  in  a 
manner  to  show  she  was  more  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive blows  than  caresses.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  contrived  to  elude  them  altogether  by  creeping 
dose  to  Joseph,  and  half  sheltering  herself  beneath 
the  table,  where  he  sat  eating  his  supper.  She  then, 
clasping  his  left  hand,  which  rested  on  his  knee,  in 
both  of  hers,  leaned  her  head  upon  them,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

"  Hiere,  Mrs.  Jukely,"  said  Joseph,  when  he  had 
finished  eating,  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  sleep- 
ing child  in  his  arms,  "I've  had  enough  to  eat 
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«Dd  I  thank  yoa  for  it,  and  maybe,  if  nothing  hap- 
pens, I  shall  bay  something  for  little  Sue,  to-mor- 
row.*' 

He  rose,  and  gently  placing  the  little  giil  on  his 
t)wn  heap  of  straw,  took  off  his  jacket  and  lay  down 
beside  her. 

"  What  do  yon  expect  will  happen?*'  said  she. 

"  Not  anything  that  I  know  of;  but  though  I 
wasn't  much  bigger  than  little  Sue  when  my  moth- 
er died,  I  remember  she  used  to  tell  me  that  noth- 
ing was  certain." 

"  She  ought  to  have  told  you,  that  if  ever  you 
were  left  an  orphan,  to  advise  and  plan  with  them 
that's  older  and  more  experienced  than  you  are, 
and  then  if  you  had  a  little  money,  you  wouldn't 
hide  it  away  from  one  that's  been  a  second  mother 
to  you,  as  'twere — ^that  is  to  say,  if  you  come  honest- 
ly by  it" 

Joseph  made  no  answer  to  this,  for  the  shadows 
of  dreamland  were  gathering  around  him,  soften- 
ing the  harsh  tones  of  Mrs.  Jukely's  voice,  so  that 
they  soon  foil  on  his  ear  like  a  drowsy,  monotonous 
ohant,  which  gradually  growing  soft  and  aerial,  it 
seemed  in  his  slumber  as  if  he  were  listening  to  one 
of  the  plaintive  airs  which  his  mother  used  some- 
times to  sing. 

While  little  Joseph  was  thus  enjoying  the  sweets 
<^  repose,  the  man  who  threw  the  piece  of  news- 
paper on  the  pavement  which  he  had  appropriated, 
was  seated  in  the  diawing-room  at  Mr.  Clinton's. 
Esther  Clinton,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a  bright, 
rather  than  a  strictly  beautiful  face,  had  just  before 
his  entrance,  opened  one  of  the  volumes  little  Jo- 
seph had  brought,  and  was  about  to  oonunence  read- 
ing aloud  to  her  father.  Esther,  though  she  would 
have  considered  it  unamiable  to  indulge  such  a  feel- 
ing, was  not  in  her  secret  heart  well  pleased  at  the 
interruption;  for  although  Mr.  Ashby  Hasler  was 
said  to  be  wealthy,  and  was,  moreover,  generally 
miderstood  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  an  English 
baronet,  she  had,  fix>m  the  first,  disliked  him,  and 
always  felt  unconifortable  when  in  his  presence. 
This  uiight  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  marked  at- 
tention which  he  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  her, 
whenever  there  was  opportunitj'.  The  present 
evening — a  circumstance  so  rare  that  it  could  scarce 
fidl  to  excite  observation — ^he  seemed  to  be  ill  at 
ease.  He  was  nervous  and  absent  minded.  It 
might  have  been  owing  to  some  slight  physical  de- 
rangement. Whether  caused  by  this  or  mental  un- 
easiness, his  strength  of  will  was  such  as  enabled 
him,  in  a  short  time,  to  assume  his  usual  easy  and 
nonchalant  air. 

The  clock  struck  ten,  and  Ashby  Hasler  rose  to 
take  leave,  when  a  servant  entered,  and  said  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice  to  Mr.  Clinton. 

'*  Tell  him  to  come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Clinton, 
and  then,  a  little  elevating  his  voice  he  said:  **  Mr. 
Louden,  step  into  the  drawing-room  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Louden,  who  was  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
Mr.  Clinton's  confidential  deik,  acconUngly  enter- 
ed. He  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  hesitated  to 
speak,  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  Hasler  was  present 
Hasler  observed  hit  hesitation,  and  made  a  motion 
as  if  to  go. 


•'Remain,  Mr.  Hasler,"  said  Mr.  Clinton.  •'I 
dare  say  there  is  nothing  which  need  be  concealed. 
Well,  Louden,  has  anything  happened?" 

"There  has,"  he  replied;  "and something,  which 
to  me,  seems  very  singular,  as  I  had  not  been  ab- 
sent from  the  store  a  sitogle  minute  after  you  left^" 

"  What  is  it?"  Mr.  Clinton  inquired. 

"  Your  desk  has  been  broken  open,  and  the  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  in  bcmk  notes  of  one  hundred 
each,  which  wore  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Watson  in  the 
morning  are  gone." 

"That  is  indeed,  singular,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 
"  No  one,  to  your  knowledge,  had  entered  the  room, 
after  I  left?" 

"  No  one,  except  Joseph,  the  little  errand  boy, 
you  sent  for  some  books.  He  mentioned  to  mo 
what  he  had  come  for,  and  as  he  had  often  been  in 
the  room  where  yon  left  them,  I  told  him  he  might 
go  in  and  them." 

"  It  cannot  be  possible,"  said  Mr.  Clinton,  "  that 
Joseph  took  the  money.  I  never  met  with  a  boy 
more  faithful,  or  who  appeared  more  perfecUy  hon- 
est" 

Ashby  Hasler  smiled. 

"  You  don't  agree  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

"  Those  little  vagrants,  who  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, almost  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  alone,  are 
a  cunning  set" 

"  You  think  that  little  Joseph  maybe  the  rogue?" 

"  He  may  be." 

"Louden,"  said  Mr.  Clinton,  "  how  long  should 
you  say  it  was,  after  Joseph  went  into  the  count- 
ing-room for  the  books  I  sent  for,  before  he  re- 
turned?" 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say,  sir,  as  I 
was  extremely  busy  at  the  time;  but  I  remember 
he  was  gone  so  long  that  I  thought  he  must  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  them." 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  little  Jo  is  the 
thief,"  said  Hasler. 

"  To  me,  there  is,"  remarked  Esther.  "  His  fooe, 
though  pale,  and  a  great  deal  too  full  of  care  for 
one  so  young,  looked  to  me  like  a  good  and  honest 
one,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  smile  which  passed  over 
it  like  a  sunbeam,  when  my  father  gave  him  a  little 
more  than  he  expected  for  bringing  the  books,  could 
never  have  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  one  who 
had  just  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime." 

"  Your  reasons  for  believing  him  innocent,"  said 
Hasler,  ".though  quite  poetical,  would  hardly  be 
permitted  as  condusive  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law,  yet  I  none  the  less  congratulate  you  on  your 
skUl." 

He  said  this  in  a  voice  very  softly  modulated, 
though  with  a  slight  return  of  that  unquiet  look, 
which  Esther  had  noticed  at  his  first  entrance.  3Cr. 
Clinton,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  remsrici 
which  passed  lietween  Hasler  and  daughter,  now 
inquired  of  Louden  if  he  notioed  the  manner  in 
which  the  desk  was  broken  open. 

"I  did,"  he  repHed;  "the  look  was  wrenched 
oft" 

"  That  must  have  required  strength  and  some  iii> 
genoity,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr.  C^too. 
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den  replied.  **  The  look,  as  70a  know,  was  on  the 
oatside  of  the  desk,  which  is  of  soft  wood.  An  in- 
cisioQ  was  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  at  the 
edge  of  the  lock,  running  so  fiir  underneath  it  as 
to  permit  it  to  be  wrenched  off  with  a  piece  of 
iron," 

"  You  are  extremely  particalar  in  yonr  descrip- 
tion, sir,"  said  Hasler,  addressing  the  clerk.  <'  As 
it  is  to  be  presumed  you  were  not  present,  how 
ihoold  you  know  that  a  piece  of  steel,  or  even  a 
piece  of  wood,  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
wrenching  it  otf?" 

"  Becanse,''  said  Mr.  Louden,  producing  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  iron,  flattened  at  ono  end,  as  I  found 
tbs  lying  on  the  floor,  near  the  desk,  I  concluded 
it  W09  the  instrument  made  use  of." 

"  It  was  undoabtediy,"  said  Hosier,  "  and  is,  in 
my  opinion,  another  proof  that  the  boy  sent  fpr  the 
books,  is  the  thief." 
"Why  so?"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 
**  In  the  first  place,  you  perceive  that  the  piece 
of  iron  is  exceedingly  rusty,  as  it  naturally  would 
be  alter  lying  in  the  gutter  a  few  days,  a  receptacle 
considered  a  kind  of  store-house  by  vagrants  of  ev- 
eiy  description." 

'*  How  long  was  it  after  Joseph  left,  before  you 
discovered  that  the  desk  was  broken  open?"  said 
Mr.  CHnton,  addressing  the  clerks 

I  knew  nothii^  about  it  till  it  was  time  to  close 
the  store.  I  then  took  the  key  of  the  desk,  which 
I  found  in  its  usual  place,  and  went  to  see  if  you 
bad  removed  the  money  to  the  iron  safe." 

"I  ought  to  have  removed  it,  it  was  careless  in 
me  to  leave  it,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

"It  was  not  strange,  sir,  that  you  shonld  forget 
to  remove  it,"  said  Louden,  **  as  you  know  that  I 
bave  duplieate  keys,  and  never  leave  for  the  night 
without  seeing  that  everything  is  safe." 

"Is  it  your  opinion  then  that  the  little  errand 
boy  took  the  money?*' 

"  I  hardly  know  wl^t  to  say — appf^anmees  are 
against  him."  replied  Mr.  Louden. 

"  You  are  certain  that  no  one  else  went  into  the 
room  after  I  left?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  Mr.  Hasler,  the 
gentleman  present,  is  the  only  one  who  inquired 
for  you  after  you  went  out.  Do  you  think  it  best 
to  let  the  matter  rest  till  morning,  sir?"  said  Lou- 
den, g^g  towards  the  door. 

"Wo  will  speak  together  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  they  both  left  the  room. 

Al^er  an  abnenoe  ot'  about  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton returned. 

"I1iat  fellow  has  been  in  your  employ  quite  a 
namber  of  years,  I  believe,"  inid  Uasler. 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Louden,  he  has  been  with  me 
•ver  since  I  oommenoed  business,"  was  Mr.  Clin- 
toB*i  reply. 

"You  of  ooone,  then,  ooncider  him  fidthfbl  and 
honest." 
■1  do,  strictly  sa" 

"Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  keep  an  on  him. 
IWagli  by  his  appeaittnoe,  one  might  judge  that 
bate  would  no^  melt  in  his  month,  if  I  am  noC 
^Mite^he  ii  a  deep,  conning  MXowJ* 


♦*How  am  I  to  understand  you?  Would  you 
make  me  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
taking  the  money?*'  ^ 

"  Tilings  as  strange  as  ^hat  have  happened,"  said 
Hasler. 

"  I  don't  know  if  your  reasons  for  thinking  so  are 
poetical  or  not,"  said  Esther,  demurely,  "  as  you 
have  not  thought  proper  to  name  them ;  yet,  to 
borrow  yonr  own  language,  I  none  the  less  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  skill  in  detecting  in  Mr.  Loudeu's 
appearance,  what  has  for  so  long  a  time  escaped  the 
penetration  of  my  father,  as  well  as  all  who  aie 
best  acquainted  with  him." 

Mr.  Ashby  Hasler,  in  return,  chose  to  bow  and 
smile  as  politely  as  if  he  had  received  a  genuine 
compliment,  and  finding  that  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock,  he  made  some  trite  remark  about  the  swilt- 
ness  of  time,  when  in  agreeable  company,  and  then 
took  leave. 

Long  before  there  was  any  chance  for  a  single 
sunbeam  to  find  its  way  through  the  blurred  win- 
dows of  Mrs.  Jukely's  den-like  apartment,  little  Jo- 
seph was  partially  roused  from  sleep  by  a  strange 
voice  speaking  near  him,  in  suppressed  tones. 
When  s\ii)icienily  wide  awake  to  unclose  his  eyes, 
he  saw  by  his  dress  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  was 
a  policeman. 

"You  say,  when  he  returned  last  evening,  that 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  t;o  hide  somethingaway  ?" 
said  Mr.  Garson,  the  policemr  n,  addressing  Mrs. 
Jukely. 

"  Yes,  something  that  he  took  out  of  a  piece  of 
paper.  Here  is  the  very  piece,"  said  she,  picking 
up  that  which  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  heap  of  stxuw, 
where  Joseph  had  thrown  it. 

Ah,  this  is  something  to  the  purpose,"  said  the 
man,  holding  the  piece  of  paper  near  the  window, 
which  enabled  him  to  see  that  the  name  written  on 
tlie  upper  edge,  was  "  Samuel  Clinton."  "  He  hid 
what  he  took  from  it  in  this  comer,  I  believe  you 
said." 

"  Yes  I  thought  he  did ;  and  though  I  searched 
and  searched  till  I  was  tired,  after  he  went  to  sleep, 
I  couldn't  find  the  least  thing." 

llie  little  errand  boy,  who  had  been  listening 
with  hnlf  closed  eyes,  now  recalled  to  mind  what 
Mrs.  Jukety  had  said  about  his  dishonesty,  which 
caused  him  to  have  a  vague  perception  of  what  was 
going  on. 

"  I'll  show  you  where  it  is,"  said  he,  suddenly, 
rising  from  the  pile  of  straw,  and  going  to  the  cor- 
ner which  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  policeman, 
by  Mrs.  Jukely,  he  produced  the  box  oontaintng  his 
carefhlly  hoarded  treasure. 

'*  And  is  this  what  was  wrapped  in  the  piece  of 
newspaper?"  said  Mr.  Gaison. 

*•  No,  pir — none  but  the  twenty-five  cent  piece. 
Mr.  Clinton  gave  me  that  for  carrying  some  books 
home  for  him." 

**  And  the  piece  of  paper— did  he  give  yon  tbat» 
too?" 

No,  air,  I  found  it  in  the  atnt^L** 
**  Are  yon  certain  of  that?'' 
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**  Too  didn*t  mind,  pertiaps,  that  Mr.  Cliuton*s 
name  was  written  on  it?*' 
"  No,  I  di4n*t,"  said  Joseph,  starting  up  and 

changing  color. 

Mr.  Garaon  and  Mrs.  Jakely  exchanged  aignifi- 
cant  glances,  which  Joseph,  though  he  did  not  ex- 
actly comprehend  their  meaning,  imagined  might 
imply  duobt«  of  his  veracity. 

**  I  did  find  it  in  the  street — did,  certain,"  said 
he.  "  I  saw  a  gentleman  throw  it  down,  so  I  pick- 
ed it  up  to  wrap  round  the  money  Mr.  Clinton  gave 
me,  to  keep  it  from  slipping  through  the  holes  in 
my  pocket," 

«♦  That's  a  likely  story,'*  said  Mrs.  Jnkely.  **  You 
must  not  mind  half  he  says;  he  is — ^* 

**  Having  had  some  little  escperienoe  in  such  mat- 
ters, ma'am,  I  need  no  histiuotion  as  to  what  I 
must  or  must  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Garson,  cutting  her 
speech  short  with  a  sense  of  offended  dignity. 

Mrs.  Jukely  bit  her  lips,  and  her  red  lace  turned 
•tiU  redder. 

**Do  you  know  the  gentleman's  name  yoa  saw 
throw  away  the  piece  of  paper?"  said  Mr.  Garson, 
turning  to  Joseph. 

"  No,  sir;  but  I'd  seen  him  before  a  good  many 
times." 

•*  Where?** 

**  I  have  seen  him  at  Mr.  Hackett's  auctim-room, 
and  I  have  seen  him  at  Mr.  Clinton's  store;  and  in 
the  room  back  of  the  store,  talking  with  Mr.  Clin- 
ton.** 

*'Tbat  will  do,**  said  Mr.  Garson,  as  he  carefully 
deposited  the  piece  of  new8pai>er  in  his  pocket 
"Now,  Joe,  put  on  your  jacket,  i»nd  go  with  me.** 

**  Am  I  going  to  be  put  in  prison,  sir?**  said  Jo- 
seph, looking  very  much  frightened. 

**  No,  I  rather  think  there  is  no  danger  of  that, 
but  you  may  be  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
yeu  must  be  where  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
you.** 

Poor  Joseph's  fiice  brightened  a  little  at  this,  but 
his  hand  trembled  as  Mr.  Gaison  took  hold  of  it  to 
lead  him  away. 


Mr.  Clinton,  while  waiting  in  the  counting-room, 
the  result  of  Mr.  Garson's  vint  to  Mrs.  Jakely's 
thought  he  would  read  the  evening  paper,  which  he 
merely  glanced  at  the  evening  previous^  He  was 
surprised,  and  a  little  angry  at  finding  that  some 
one  had  carelessly  torn  off  nearly  one  half  of  it. 
He  would  have  oor  p.. lined  to  Mr.  Louden  about 
it,  who  entered  a  moment  after  he  made  the  dis- 
covery, had  he  not  seen  by  his  looks  that  he  liad 
something  to  communicate,  whit^h  he  deemed  <A' 
importance.  Mr.  Louden  before  he  spoke,  placed 
a  gentleman's  glove  upon  the  table  by  which  Mr. 
Clinton  sat. 

"  I  found  it,  sir,  early  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Louden;  lying  on  the  floor  beneath  yonder  win- 
dow. Just  look  at  it,  sir,  and  you  will  see  that 
there  are  stains  of  iron-rust  upon  the  inside.'* 

•*  There  certainly  are,"  said  Mr.  Clinton,  examin- 
ing the  inside  of  the  glove,  which  was  a  right  hand 
one. 


« I  think,*'  said  Mr.  Louden, that  if  we  can  find 
the  owner  of  the  glove  we  shall  &id  the  thieC** 

*'  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  it** 

**  And  it  will  not  be  the  little  errand  boy,  either.** 

"  No,  I  think  not,'*  was  Mr.  Clinton's  reply. 

A  fe^  minutes  afterward,  Mr.  Gaison  mads  hit 
appearance. 

What  success?**  inquired  Mr.  Clinton. 

"  I  believe  I  am  on  tlie  right  track." 

**  Do  yon  think  so?  Mr.  Louden  and  I  were  jnst 
saying  that  we  thought  that  Joseph  was  not  ihs 
culprit** 

"  And  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Garson.  "  Ah,*» 
said  he,  the  torn  newspaper  catching  his  eye,  "  per- 
haps I  can  supply  what  I  see  lacking  here.  No, 
only  a  part  Another  piece  is  needed  to  make  ths 
paper  complete." 

"You  agree  with  us,'*  said  Mr.  Clinton,  "in 
thinking  that  little  Joe  ia  not  the  culprit?** 

"  Yes.** 

**  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  think 
you  are  in  a  liiir  way  to  apprehend  the  real  one?** 

**  I  think  I  am.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  hif 
name,  but  1  have  a  description  of  his  person,  and 
as  he  has  been  seen  several  times  in  your  store,  and 
in  your  counting-room,  reiiding  the  paper,  yoa  or 
Mr.  Louden  may  recollect  hiuL  I  will  read  the  de- 
scription if  you  please." 

That  appUes  to  Ashby  Hasler,**  said  Mr.  CUn^ 
ton,  when  he  had  finished  reading  it. 
Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Louden. 

M  Ashby  Haslerl  Is  he  not  the  young  gentleman 
who  is  just  now  making  somewhat  of  a  figure  in 
.fiishionable  society?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Mr.  Clinton. 

**  I*ve  heard  him  mentioned,  though  being  a  little 
out  of  my  beat,  I've  not  as  yet  happened  to  get  my 
eye  on  him.'* 

**  Is  it  possible,**  said  Mr.  Clinton,  addresring 
Louden,  "  that  Hasler  could  have  passed  through 
the  store  into  the  counting-room,  without  beiugseen 
by  you  or  either  of  the  other  clerks?** 

"  I  am  certain  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  pecw 
son  could  have  done  it" 

**  Mr.  Garson  had  in  the  meantime,  approaohed  a 
window. 

**  He  noight  have  come  in  here,"  said  he. 

"  I  cannot  see  how  that  could  be  possible,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  ladder,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

"On  this  nice  piece  of  pine  board,  which  lies  so 
handily  under  the  window.  Even  a  tyro  in  the 
business — ^which  I  suspect  this  Hasler  is  not,  could 
not  wish  to  be  better  accommodated." 

"And  the  glove,"  said  Mr.  Louden;  "it  was 
close  to  this  window  that  I  found  it" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  b^nHing  the  i^ove 
to  Mr.  Garson. 

With  the  glove,  the  pieces  of  newspaper,  and  the 
piece  of  iron  used  to  wrench  the  lock  from  the 
desk,  Mr.  Garson  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where 
Hasler  boarded.  He  had  not  ypt  left  his  room,  and 
though  he  teld  the  servant  that  he  wss  not  raady  to 
see  visttors,  Mr.  Garson  entered  without  oeremooy. 
Whatever  might  have  been  Hasler^  ooqjeutures, 
of 
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lion  not  to  commit  himself  bj  mamfesting  any 
itenn. 

Afanoit  the  fint  thing  that  oanght  the  policeman'* 
cje  on  entering  the  room,  was  a  glove  lying  on  a 
tible  which  he  knew  most  be  the  mate  of  the  one 
Mr.  Clinton  gave  him.  On  the  aarae  table  lay  a 
revolver,  which  he  quietly  poosewnod  himself  of, 
and  tamed  to  Hasler. 

'*Too  wiU  consider  youself  nnder  arrest,"  said 
be, "  but  before  yon  go,  PU  thank  you  for  the  keys 
of  year  drawers." 

Hasler,  who  knew  it  would  be  perfectly  useless 
to  refne  the  request,  yielded  the  ke3rs,  and  with  a 
nadinesi,  which  made  Mr.  Garaon  doubt  if  thoy 
woold  give  him  access  to  what  he  wished  to  find. 
Hib  doabts  were  somewhat  strengthened,  after  vain- 
Ijr  searching  every  drawer  he  could  see  in  the  room, 
of  whatever  description.  He  was  not  discouraged, 
and  after  a  second  and  patient  examination,  in  a 
dnwer,  famished  with  one  of  those  secret  reoepta- 
des  which  none  but  a  veteran  in  the  business  would 
tiioDght  of  looking  for,  be  found  the  fifteen  one 
handred  dollar  hank  notes  which  had  been  taken 
from  Mr.  Clinton's  desk. 

They  were  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  ex- 
■etly  what  was  wanting  to  complete  the  one  in  his 
potoonsiOB. 

Hader  proved  to  be  an  old  oflWttder,  and  having 
ondeigone  his  trial,  was  doomed  to  expiate  his  criralB 
bf  a  relam  to  the  penitentiaiy,  whence  he  had  been 
absent  only  a  few  months. 


Mr.  CHnton,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
daughter,  gave  a  home  to  the  little  errand  boy  be- 
neath hii  own  roof.  It  was  surprising  what  a 
thaage  decent  clothing  and  kind  treatment  made 
in  his  appearance.  The  thin,  pale  face,  so  sad,  and 
ao  fall  of  care,  was  overspread  with  the  rosy  hue  of 
health,  and  in  his  large,  dark  eyes,  the  mournful 
expression,  so  touching  in  childhood,  gave  place  to 
fliose  bright,  sunny  glances,  which  are  kindled  in 
the  heart. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings  which  soon 
same,  Esther  often  found  a  spare  hour,  which  she 
driighted  to  devote  to  teaching  him  those  primary 
hmnchos  of  education,  which  woald  fit  him  to  class 
intii  boys  of  his  age  in  some  good  school. 

One  day,  as  Mrs.  Clinton  was  passing  his  bed- 
room door,  which  had  been  left  open,  a  small  pearl 
box — the  one  Joseph  had  deposited  so  carefully  be- 
neath the  brick,  at  Mrs.  Jnkely's  met  her  eye.  It 
atmok  her  that  she  had  seen  it  before,  which  induc- 
ed her  to  enter  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining it.  The  lid  was  beautifully  enamelled,  and  in 
tile  centre,  inlaid  with  gold,  were  the  letters  J.  M. 
Thej  were  the  initials  of  a  dearly  beloved,  though 
somewhat  wayward  brother,  whose  namu  was  Jo- 
Mph  Morton,  and  who,  a  number  of  years  previous- 
ly, had  been  lost  at  sea.  The  box  she  had  herself 
||fea  him,  as  a  birthday  present. 
*  Hheve  had  been  a  rumor  that  he  left  a  wife  at 
iStm  Orleans,  the  port  whence  he  saOed  on  his  last 
iMt  voyage,  and  Mr.  Clintcm  at  the  time  took  meas. 
MiteBMertahi  if  the  report iras  a  ooireot  one, 


but  nothing  whish  could  be  depended  on,  was  elio- 
ited. 

Mrs.  Clinton  since  Joseph  had  been  with  them 
had  frequently  remarked  to  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter, that  he  resembled  her  loet  brother,  and  now, 
the  thought  struck  her  that  he  might  be  that  broth- 
er's child,  llie  boy,  who  had  alreadv  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  name,  said  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  been  called  any  tiling  except  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Clinton  and  Esther  impatiently  awaited  his 
return  from  the  store.  When  he  at  last  came,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  respecting  the  box,  he  said 
that  his  mother  gave  k  to  him  a  little  while  before 
slie  died,  and  that  she  told  him  that  he  must  keep  it 
as  long  as  he  lived,  for  it  was  one  which  had  belong- 
ed to  his  fother. 

Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
he  was  her  nephew,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  pleased  with 
his  quickness,  docility  and  faithfulness,  willingly  as- 
sented to  the  wish  she  expressed,  of  having  him 
educated  as  such. 

Ten  years  afterward,  Joseph  Morton  worthily 
filled  the  place  once  held  by  Mr.  linden,  who  had ' 
long  been  in  business  for  himselt 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  laige,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  tlie  HuMB  Circle,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  sin|^e  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  size,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  fur  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
Sollai9.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromos  wiU 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  tlirungiiout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  efibrt  to  produce  a  picture  tliiit  woulil  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  AVo  uro 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

llie  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegjmtly  at- 
tire<l,  is  seen  holding  her  two-yenr  old  littlo  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
fiury  four-year  olJ  daughter;  n  little  wliite  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  nbout  Ihohttle 
girl^s  doll.  A  smile  rests  upon  tho  faces  of  moUier 
and  children,  and  all  is  scnsuixb  nt  home. 
•  Hie  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  bo  nn  orna- 
ment in  any  homo.  It  is  prononnceil  exquisite iuid 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  llio  best  Hint  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  HouE  Circle  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  i-eoeive 
tliis  laige  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  fi-ee  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  paper,  only  ^ 


Quiz  says  *'  Tlie  Wsmdering  Heir  is  better  in  a 
novel  than  buckwheat  cake. 
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THE  TWO  oouirrs. 


BT  MBS.  HART  A.  DENISOK. 


CENE — a  watering  place  on  Grapnel  Beach. 
The  lights  from  the  great "  Governor  House  " 
stream  down  even  into  the  water  that  comes 
swelling  up,  swelling  up,  with  a  short  musical  rhy- 
thm. All  oack  of  the  wliite-capped  waves  that  are 
rolling  in  is  one  dark  gleam;  but  the  mooh  lifts  her 
silver  horn — a  white  line  streaks  the  water — the 
brilliant  galaxy  of  stars — but  hold  I  I  should  speak 
of  other  stara — the  living  beauties  at  the  "  Grovem«r 
House,"  on  Grapnel  Beach. 

The  hotel  was  illuminated  irom  top  to  base.  In- 
side was  all  festivity  and  jojivd  bum.  Nursery 
maids  in  platoons  were  marching  up  the  wide  stairs 
with  l)nbie6'  fiices  laying  over  their  shoulders. 
Babes  and  maids  were  almost  tired  out.  Musical 
instruments  were  being  tuned  furiously.  Now  a 
natural  G  would  hop  out,  anon  a  guttural  flat  some- 
where down  in  the  vicinity  of  a  trombone's  deep- 
est bass,  and  then  would  come  squeaking  a  row  of 
fine  fiddle  tones,  the  whole  being  suggestive  of 
spirited  hops  and  small  flirtations,  llie  *'  dear,  de- 
lightful "  men  stood  about  in  groups,  some  pursu- 
ing the  dignified  employment  of  sucking  their  cane- 
tops,  others  admiring  the  respective  neck-ties  of 
their  neighbors  and  their  own,  and  all  of  them  look- 
ing with  eager  eyes  over  to  the  place  where  the 
beauties  were  expected  to  meet  them. 

The  dancing  had  fairiy  begun — all  was  fun  and 
frolic  Tlie  young  baboons — I  beg  pardon,  I  meant 
men,  slipped  out  between  the  dances  to  imbibe  their 
brandies  and  flavor  their  precious  bi'eaths  with 
odoriferoiis  tobacco,  and  the  young  nimshies,  paix](Ai 
again,  I  mean  ladies,  flirted  with  the  sentimental 
Augustus's  and  the  moon-struck  Toms,  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

Out  upon  the  balcony,  with  their  arms  loving- 
ly about  each  other's  waists,  stood  two  young  girls, 
or  rather  two  clouds  of  muslin,  gauze  and  laces, 
with  wax  like  faces,  and  flax-like  hair  on  top. 

Where  is  John,  Lettie?"  asked  one  of  them, 
playing  with  the  long  ringlets  of  hei'  friend. 

"Don't  know,  dear;  haven't  seen  him  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Oh,  Minnie  1  do  you  tliink  there  is  real- 
ly a  live  count  coming  to  Gmpuel?  Do  you  think 
•o?" 

**  They  say  it  is  true,"  r*»plied  the  other,  "  all  the 
girls  are  dying  to  see  him.  You  know  that  plain 
little  thing?" 

"  Certainly,  dear." 

**  Well  I  don't  you  think  she  aflected  to  care  noth- 
ing about  the  rumor;  positive  she  shouldn't  care 
for  all  the  counts,  she  said — would  think  no  more 
of  a  couit  than  a  good  Yankee  fisinner,  unless  he 
behaved  as  welL  Did  you  ever  hear  suoh  nonsense, 
dear?" 

*<  Never;  I'm  sura  I  should  die  oontented  if  I 
oonld  onoe  promeaade  with  a  real  count,  and  as  to 
waltzing  with  him,  oh,  Lettie,  dear,  wouldn't  it  be 
heavenly?" 

"Yes,  indeed.*'  said  Lettie.   "For  my  part  lam 


determined  he  shall  notice  me.  I  do  •  hope  that 
forlorn  John  Grordon  won't  follow  me  everywhere." 

"  John  Grordon  is  rich,  remember  dear,  and  every- 
body is  jealous  of  h  is  attention  to  you.  Besides,  he's 
handsome,  and  I  do  believe  he  loves  you." 

"  Oh,  yesi  there's  no  doubt  but  what  he  loves  me 
— but  mercy  I  what  is  John  Gordon  by  the  side  of  a 
count?  Oh,  Minnie  I  I  have  such  feelings  some- 
times.  I  do  believe  I  was  to  be  a  great  personnge, 
somewhere.  I  don't  like  this  dull  American  Hfe 
where  one  has  to  notice  everybody.  How  d  Rightful 
it  would  be  now  to  say  on  every  side  *  my  lonl,'  oh, 
isn't  it  noble?  isn't  it  grand?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  isn't  the  dew  falling?  Hadnt  we 
better  go  in?" 

So  they  went  in.  And  the  trombones  groaned, 
the  fiddles  squeaked,  the  flutes  made  charming  mu- 
sic, and  there  was  a  sound  as  if  the  great  hotel  was 
keeping  time  in  a  periodical  shake,  and  even  the 
ocean  was  dancing. 

*'  Well,  Hallet,  wasn't  that  talk  delightful,  now?" 

"  Wasn't  it  rich,  by  Greoi^e?  the  little  swells  I  b 
there  a  count  coming?" 

"  Coming  I  there's  one  here,  been  hero  these  two 
days,  but  the  girls  don't  know  it.  He's  a  gentleman, 
too,  and  no  mistake, — ^that  plain,  grave  man  in  a 
black  suit — looks  like  an  American  citiaen  more 
than  anything  else.  He's  incog;  wants  to  study 
manners  here  at  our  great  feeding  places." 

"  Ah!  so  that  is  a  count?  Weil,  I  must  say  he's 
a  flne,  sensible  looking  fellow.  He's  pnid  consid^ 
able  attention  to  that  Miss  Jennie  Philips  whom 
Lettie  Grovellen  called  that  plain  little  thing.  I 
presume  she  meant  by  that  plain  dressing,  as  she 
has  one  of  the  sweetest  feces  I  ever  saw." 

"  Hallet,  did  you  see  those  two  foreign  fellows 
seated  on  the  bench  by  one  of  the  lower  doors,  this 
evening?"  asked  John  Gordon. 

"  Yes;  they  are  oi^gan-grindei^  They  are  goii^ 
to  stay  here  to-night,  so  one  of  them  told  me,  qoits 
an  intelligent  fellow." 

**  Will  it  pay,  tliiuk  yon,  to  have  some  spoitwith 
them?'*  asked  John  Gordon. 

"  I  think  I  take,"  cried  Hallet,  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  I'll  put  an  X  in,  and  a  V  on  that,  for  the  soke  of 
some  fun." 

*'  Come  on,  then;  we  shall  find  them  some- 
where 1" 

The  oi^gan-grinders  were  in  company.  Titey 
were  Italians,  brothers,  men  with  fine  eyes  and  ftUl 
beards,  long  noses,  and  ragged  clothes.  Ihey  could 
talk  just  a  little  English,  and  understood  more. 
When  found,  they  wera  closing  a  bai^n  wi  h  one 
of  the  servants  to  play  foi  them  in  the  kitchen,  but 
when  John  Gordon  called  them  aside,  and  uinde 
them  a  tempting  offer,  they  with  grimaces  and 
shrugs,  pleaded  an  engagement  to  the  people  below 
stairs. 

"  If  yon  manage  it  well  I'll  give  yon  fifteen  del* 
lars  apiece,  and  yon  shall  have  our  tickets  to  the 
grand  supper  to-night." 

"  Ya-asi"  said  the  delighted  forQignest,  their  eyee 
sparkling. 

Hallet  laid  down  the  progmoime.  John  Gotdoa 
went  to  aeoora  their  oqpsits,  in  mat  thay  sbosU 
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like  ft  rorer's  huoj  to  theii  new  broad 
jff6f)ftra  their  wardrobes. 

TLe  fellows  dressed  quickly— they  looMCrVKe 
gentlemen.  As  to  the  ose  of  lorgnettes,  finger* 
rings  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  they  needed  no 
iitttraction.  An  intuitive  grace  made  them  very 
eoDspioaoas.  John  Gordon  walked  toward  Hallet 
with  an  air  that  said,  **  they  boat  us  at  our  own  game, 
thej  are  really  handsome  fellows." 

"  Let  the  lions  loose,"  said  Hallet,  "  they  have 
their  cue;"  and  accordingly  the  lions  walked  down 
staire  with  an  exceeding  great  swell.  John  Gordon 
tnd  Hallet  watched  thom,  and  said  to  each  other, 
"it  was  capitally  done." 

Their  incoming  caused  a  sensation.  Decidedly 
they  were  the  most  distinguished  looking  men  in 
the  room. 

Here  and  there,  carelessly,  Grordon  and  Hallet  let 
drop  a  hint.  It  made  a  ripple — ^the  ripple  spread 
and  broke  into  a  thousand  lines.  A  whisper  sui^ged 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other — ^two  counts! 
Two  Counts  I  live  ones,  handsome,  with  an  air  dis- 
Some  of  the  ladies  did  all  but  faint.  Some 
of  them  smiled  quietly,  quietly  elevated  their  glass- 
es, and  wished  the  couiita  would  only  smile  on  them. 
Hie  counts  did  9mile — first  here,  and  then  there. 
Presently  John  Gordon  and  Hallet  appeared.  Ah, 
tiiey  were  immensely  delighted.  What  shaking  of 
hands I 

"  They  know  them,"  whispered  Lettie  Grovellex^ 
with  a  smile  of  ecstasy.  **  Now  we  shall  be  intro- 
duced." 

So  they  were,  and  so  were  others;  but  the  two 
fiiends,  Lettie  and  Minnie,  evidently  made  an  im- 
pression. Actually  they  were  promenading  around 
tiie  ball— each  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  oount !  How 
xnodert  and  quiet  they  tried  to  appear!  how  their 
hearts  beat,  and  the  blood  surged  to  their  silly  brains 
vith  triumph.  The  poor  little  muslin  cloads  with 
waxen  fiices  at  the  top. 

"  Will  you  walk  on  ze  balcone,  mios?"  asked  the 
elder,  in  worse  English  than  we  can  write. 

"Oh,  with  pleasure!  with  delight!"  exclaimed 
Lettie.  She  would  have  given  exactly  the  same 
answer  if  he  bad  asked  her  to  go  to  Kamschatka. 

lliey  walked  out  there  to  the  supreme  envy  of 
eveiy  lady  but  a  very  few  who  had  happened  to  be 
bom  with  common  sense,  an  endowment  more  rare 
than  genius. 

"  1  likes  you  very  muche,"  said  Lottie's  count. 
"1 00  rich  in  my  own  ooontriel  Tese  diamongs 
coome  from  my  estate— eev's  very  bootiful  dia- 
mongs. I  have  so  hiiige  houses,  and  so  hii^e  gold! 
an  so  large  as  vou  never  zee  in  as  ooontrie." 

Lettie's  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation — the  little 
fool! 

"  £fe  I  could  get  one  wife  so  handsome  as  yon,  I 
■houki  be  perfectly  zublimel" 

Lettie  hung  heavily  on  his  arm.  Meantime  the 
other  count  was  going  through  the  same  &roe»  in 
apetfect  agouy  of  mutilated  Saxon. 

**  Zpoae  I  did  azk  you  to  be  my  one  leetle  wif4»— 
Jou  tay  no?" 
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soft  as  a  z^hyr;  "  if  papa  is  billing,  and  I  know 
would  be." 

"  Ah!  I  now  be  charming,  zublimel" 
"  How  delicate  1"  thought  Lettie.    "  Ho  does  not 
even  attempt  to  kiss  me,  thouizh  he  might  as  well 
as  not." 

Didn't  her  eyes  shine  brighter  than  the  count's 
diamonds,  when  they  re-entered  the  hall?  Wasn't 
the  bloom  on  her  face  most  briUiiuit?  Couldn't 
everybody  see  that  she  was  as  good  as  married  to 
the  count?  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Miss 
Minnie. 

ITiey  leaned  so  closely  against  the  splendid  coat 
sleeves  of  their  foreign  attaches!  They  looked  up 
into  their  faces  with  ntch  bewitching  confidence! 

"  Lin't  it  most  time?"  asked  John  Gordon,  with 
an  appalling  wink. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Hallet,  as  he  felt  for 
his  watch — but  the  count  had  it 

John  Gordon  and  Hallet  disappeared  with  elong- 
ated fiices,  that  shortened  as  they  found  themselves 
alone.  Presently  they  entered  the  hall  again,  fol- 
lowed by  two  stout  servants,  each  bearing  a  hand- 
organ.  Up  they  marched,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  company,  directly  towards  the  two  counts.  Con- 
fusion! 

"  Here's  a  shilling  for  you,"  said  John  Gordon, 
roughly,  to  Lettie's  escort,  "  give  us  *  Still  so  gen- 
tly.'  Do  your  best,  now!" 

With  a  bow  and  a  grin,  the  count  loosened  a 
white  arm  from  his  own,  and  dofUng  the  green  baize, 
he  took  the  shilling,  buckled  on  the  hand-orgau,and 
set  up  a  squeak. 

For  a  moment,  as  the  two  fellows  ground  away, 
bobbing  and  grinning,  there  was  a  strange  silence. 
The  company  "  took,"  and  such  a  yell — not  fashion- 
able, by  any  means — went  up  as  was  never  heard 
from  such  a  polite  assembly  before. 

LiOttie  stood  a  moment,  red,  mortified,  confound- 
ed! so  did  Minnie.  But  presently  one  musUii  cloud 
fainted  away,  and  the  other  made  her  exit  by  some 
more  desirable  means.  The  real  count  enjoyed  the 
lesson  as  well  as  the  rest;  but  let  it  be  remarked, 
en  pasaant,  that  Lettie  and  Minnie  were  types  of 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  feshionable  belles  at 
Giapnel,  and  that  the  pretended  counts  were  per- 
haps more  honest,  and  certainly  more  industriooa, 
than  the  fops  who  laughed  at  them. 


WESTERN  ELOQUENCE. 

A  Btmnp  orator  in  the  West  usee  the  following 
appropriate  language: — "  If  I'm  elected  to  this  of- 
fice, I  will  represent  my  constituents  as  the  sea 
represents  the  earth,  or  the  night  contraf>t8  with 
the  day.  I  will  nnrivet  human  aociety,  clean  aU 
its  parts,  and  sorew  it  together  again.  I  will  cor- 
rect all  abuses,  pm^  out  all  oorruption,  and  go 
through  the  enemies  of  our  party  like  a  rat  through 
a  new  cheese.  My  chief  recommendations  xn, 
that  at  a  recent  pnblio  dinner,  I  ate  more  than  any 
two  men  at  the  table;  at  the  late  election  I  pat  in 
three  votes  fdr  the  party;  Pve  Just  bought  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  that  will  do  to  wearto  Congress,  and 
Pre  got  the  han^mest  sister  in  Qld  Kentuck." 
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Housekeeping  Hints. 

neftlth  i>  impaired,  and  even  life  lost  sometimes, 
by  utfiiig  iniperteol,  unripe,  musty  or  decaying  arti- 
cles of  food.  ITie  same  money's  worth  of  a  smaller 
amount  of  good,  is  more  nutritious,  more  healthful, 
more  invigorating  than  a  much  laiger  amount  of 
what  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  llierefore  get 
good  food  and  keep  it  good  untQ  used.  Remember 
that. 

Fresh  meats  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  but 
not  freezing  or  in  actual  contact  with  ice. 

Flour  and  Meal  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
with  a  space  of  an  inch  or  more  between  the  floor 
and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 

Suyars.  Havana  sugar  is  seldom  clean ;  hence 
not  so  good  as  that  from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Santo  Cruz.  Loaf,  crushed  and  granulated  sugars 
have  more  sweetness  and  go  farther  tiian  brown. 

Butter  for  winter  use  should  be  made  in  mid  au- 
tumn. 

Lard  that  is  hard  and  white,  and  from  hogs  under 
a  year  .old,  is  bo^ 

Cheecte  soft  between  the  fingers  ia  richest  and  best 
Keep  it  tied  in  a  bsig  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Wipe  of[  the  mould  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Rice^  large,  clean,  and  fresh-looking  is  best 

Sarjo,  small  and  white  caUed  **  Pearl,"  is  best 

Coffee  and  Tea  should  be  kept  in  close  canisters, 
and  by  themselvoii.  Purchase  the  former  green; 
roast  and  grind  for  each  day*s  use. 

Apples,  Oranges,  and  Lemnns  keep  longest  wrap- 
X>ed  close  in  paper,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Thaw  frozen  apples  in  cold  water. 

Bread  and  Cake  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  in  a  wooden  box,  aired  in  the  sun  every  day 
or  two. 

All  strong-odored  food  should  be  kept  by  itself; 
where  it  cannot  scent  the  house. 

Bar  Soap  should  be  piled  up  with  spaces  between 
them  in  a  dry  cellar,  having  the  air  all  around  it 
to  dry  it  for  mouths  before  using;  the  drier,  the  lees 
wattte. 

Cranberries  covered  with  water  will  keep  for 
months  in  a  cellar. 

potatoes  spread  over  a  dry  floor  will  not  sprout 
If  they  do,  out  ofl^  the  sprouts  olten.  If  frozen,  thaw 
them  in  hot  water,  and  cook  at  once.  By  |>eeliug 
ofl"  the  skin  alter  they  are  cooked,  tlie  most  nutri- 
tious and  healthful  part  is  saved. 

Corned  Beef  should  be  put  in  boiling  water,  and 
boiled  steadily  for  several  hours. 

Hominy  or  Samp  should  steep  in  warm  water  all 
night,  and  boil  all  next  day  in  an  eartlien  jar  sur- 
rounded with  water. 

Spices  and  Peppers  should  be  ground  fine,  and  kept 
in  tin  cans  in  a  dry  pkoe.  A  good  nutmeg  bleeds 
at  the  puncture  of  a  pin.  Cayenne  pepper  is  better 
for  all  purposes  of  health  than  black. 

Beans,  white,  are  the  cheapest  and  most  nutri- 
tious of  all  articles  of  food  in  this  country.  ITie 
best  mealy  potatoes  sink  in  strong  siAt  water. 

Hot  Drinks  are  best  at  meals;  the  less  of  any  fluid 
the  better.  Anything  cold  arrests  digestioQ  on  the 
instant 


It  is  hurtful,  and  is  a  wksked  waste  of  food  to  mt 
without  an  appetite. 

AU  meals  should  be  out  up  as  fine  as  a  pea,  e^teci- 
ally  for  children.  The  same  amount  of  stomacli 
power  exi>ended  on  such  a  small  amount  of  food,  as 
to  be  digested  perfectly,  without  its  being  felt  to  bs 
a  labor;  namely:  without  any  appreciable  discom- 
fort m  any  part  of  the  body,  gives  more  strength, 
and  vigor  to  the  system,  than  upon  a  hirger  amount, 
which  is  felt  to  require  any  effort,  giving  nausea 
fullness,  acidity,  wind,  etc 

Milk,  however  fresh,  pure  and  rich,  if  drunk 
largely  at  each  meal,  say  a  ghiss  or  two,  is  gener- 
ally hurtlul  to  invalids  and  sedentary  persons,  as 
it  tends  to  cause  fever,  oonstipalion  and  biliioos- 
ness. 


THE  PASSIONS. 

BT  JOSEPH  MBRRIPIBLD, 


MEUORT. 

How  sweet,  how  soothing  the  relief. 
To  hearts  oppi-essed  witli  present  grief^ 
In  Memory's  retrospect  to  view 
These  flowety  scenes  that  onoe  we  knewl 

FRIBKPSHTP. 

The  cord  invisible  that  binds 
In  sympathy  two  kindred  minds; 
Where  heart  to  heart  responsive  thriUa, 
Pkirtaldng  mutual  joys  and  ills. 

JBALOCST. 

Tlie  keenest  shaft  that  Envy  shoots— 
A  thought  that  candor  oft  refutes — 
A  self-inflicted  wound,  we  feel 
That  woman's  smile  alone  can  heoL 

HOPE; 

Thoogfa  memory  oft  a  solace  brings, 
Recalling  past  and  pleasant  things. 
Still  memory's  pleasures  ne'er  can  cope 
"With  life's  sweet,  balmy  soother— Hopow 

LOVE. 

If  'mongst  the  passions  of  the  heart, 
Love  held  not  much  the  greater  part, 
What  woidd  the  other  passions  bef 
A  fleet  of  ships  without  a  seal 

REVENOB. 

The  darkest  passions  of  the  heart, 
Where  Riige  and  Hatred  claim  a  part^ 
And  deaf  to  mercy's  pleading  vokse, 
O'er  prostrate  innocence  rejoice! 

DE8PATR. 

The  utmost  depths  of  human  woe 
lliat  mortal  man  can  ever  know — 
By  blighted  hopes  to  madness  driven, 
He  flies  from  earth,  and  lorfeits  heaven! 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  that  the  Iswytf 
gets  his  living  by  plunder,  while  the  lawyer  thioki 
the  doctor  gets  his  by  pillage." 
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CORDOVAI< 
THE  TkANDTT  OF  THE  PITTOILte 

BT  MABT  W.  JAirVlUir. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  FLOWBB  Or  IIKXIGO. 

VNtiie  street «*£1  Salto  de  Alrarndo"  of  the 
jt  dtjr  of  Mexico,  rose  the  thiok-walled  and  lolty 
^  mansicm  of  the  wealthy  Htdalgo  Pedro  Diaz, 
known  throogboat  the  realm  no  leas  for  his  opu- 
l«Doe  thAn  for  his  only  daughter,  the  beantifiil  Se- 
nom  Guera  el  Bore  di  Mexioana,**  as  she  i^ns  call- 
ed. Proud  of  the  old  Castilian  blood  transmitted 
from  the  veins  of  his  Spanish  ancestors  among  the 
esriy  conquerors  of  the  kingdom  of  Montexnma, 
iras  the  Hidalgo;  proud  of  his  position  as  prime^ 
soonsellor  of  the  Dictator,  Santa  Anna,  who  sat  in 
tbe  imperial  chair,  and  wore  the  porple  fidlen  fh>m 
Itnzbide;  bat  the  love  of  his  beautiful  Guera,  whose 
charms  ivvougfat  more  potent  spells  among  her 
vooers  than  the  golden  lure  of  her  sire*s  well-filled 
pDZM,  was  the  one  engrossing  sentiment  of  the  dot- 
ing Hidalgo's  heart 

It  was  twilight;  and  the  soft  breere,  sweeping 
sod  from  the  distant  Cordilleran  range,  which  en- 
tfarined  the  city  in  its  valley-lap,  fanned  the  cbeek 
of  every  proraenader  upon  the  Alameda,  shook  the 
•oariet  blossoms  of  the  vines,  and  whispered  among 
the  lofty  coronals  of  the  broad  leaved-palms,  then 
wandered  through  the  green  magueys  and  sweet- 
teented  citrons  in  the  garden  court  of  the  Hidalgo's 
nansion,  when  a  handitome,  well-set  figure,  in  the 
rich  vdvet  suit  and  cloak  of  a  Cabarello  of  rank, 
eroned  the  square  in  front,  and  entered  the  gate- 
way, then  the  minor  court  or  patio. 

A  )rcranh3' Indian  Slave,  lingering  in  the  court, 
itaited  up,  to  receive  his  meaiAge;  and  following 
QkNe  upon  the  bearer  of  his  name,  the  cabarello  trod 
tbs stairway  and  entered  a  large  apartment,  whose 
fbmishing  was  in  a  style  of  princely  splendor,  and 
windows  shaded  with  thick  bloaoming  creepers 
toiHing  on  the  balcony. 

The  beautiful  Guera  was  sitting  at  an  open  case- 
ment, lit^tening  to  the  soft  plash  of  water  from  the 
fountain  ia  the  court  below;  but  she  roee  at  the  an- 
Booncement  of  the  slave: 

••ElSenor  Alvamdo!»» 

Tbe  thick  shadows  of  the  twilight  creeping 
tbrongfa  ihe  vine-covered  windows  were  not  sitfti- 
cient  to  conceal  her  start  of  surprise  nt  the  appoiir- 
•nce  of  her  visitor;  but  the  Spanish  lidy  was  too 
lugh  bred  to  betray  it  further  than  by  this  niomeu- 
taiy  emotion. 

**  Will  the  Senor  Alvarado  be  seated?'*  and  she 
wived  him  to  the  low  couch,  with  its  soft,  silken 
«tthione,  then  added:  *•  It  is  my  regret  that  my  fa- 
ther is  absent  from  the  city,''  resumed  her  own 
Mat 

**My  errand  to-night,  dear  lady,  is  not  with  your 
^MMred  &ther,  the  Hidalgo  Pedro,  but  with  your- 
mV*"  and  the  tall  caballero  approached  nearer  the 
^l^on,  whose  manner  grew  agitated,  as  if  she  would 
iNlf  have  eKaped  his  presence  and  conversation ; 


for,  in  weeks  past,  the  Senor  Manuel  Alvarado  had 
pressed  unwelcome  attentions  upon  the  beautiful 
girl.  **  I  have  come  hither  to  spend  a  happy  hour 
in  the  society  of  one  whose  name  is  the  theme  of 
every  tongue  when  grace  and  beauty  are  spoken  of^ 
and  one  who,  I  dare  to  hope,  will  not  look  coldly 
upon  the  lover  before  herl"  and  he  would  have  tak- 
en the  small  white  hand, sparkling  with  rubies,  that 
lay  like  a  snowflake  upon  the  rich  folds  of  her  silk- 
en robe,  sweeping  to  the  floor. 

With  a  quick  gesture  which  could  be  construed 
into  nothing  but  avernon,  Guera  released  her  hand 
and  drew  back.  She  would  have  spoken  but  for  his 
further  words: 

*'  Nay,  beautiful  senora,  reply  not  hastily — weigh 
well  the  offer  of  Manuel  Alvarado,  who  biys  his 
love,  a  fortune  right  princely,  and  an  alliance  that 
even  the  highest  lady  in  his  native  Spain  need  not 
soom,  at  your  feet.  Vou  well  know,  beauUiul  Se- 
nora Guera,  that  from  the  first  hour  when  I  met 
you  in  your  evening  drive  on  the  Pkseo,  my  heart 
has  been  in  your  thrall;  that  your  honored  father 
has  pronounced  himself  satisfied  with  my  letters 
from  Madrid — and  that  I  only  awaited  the  ripening 
of  our  acquaintance  to  press  my  suit  Now  deign 
to  smile  upon  me,  and  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  is 
at  your  service!'' 

The  Spanish  caballero  was  an  eloquent  pleader; 
and  the  &int  light  of  the  lingering  twilight  reveal- 
ed the  fiuw  and  figure  of  a  man  who  would  have  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  highest  droles  of  the  realm. 
Thirty-five  years  had  given  self-possession  and  dig- 
nity to  his  mien;  but  the  fires  of  youth  yet  lingered 
in  his  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  sat  upon  his  hand, 
some  lips,  perfect  in  their  chiselling  and  shaded 
with  a  glossy,  curling  moustache.  But,  handsome 
as  was  his  face,  a  certain  repellant  expressi^  per- 
meated every  feature— nothing  that  might  be  de- 
fined, but  revealed  now  and  then  in  the  flash  of  his 
keen  eye,  and  the  firm  linns  about  his  lips  that  told 
of  iron  will  and  resolve.  Yet  the  praises  of  El 
Senor  Alvarado,  Count  of  Ulloa,  (as  he  avowed  was 
his  title  in  his  native  Spain,)  were  on  every  tongue; 
his  wealth  seemed  fabulous,  and,  in  the  thn^ 
months  since  he  had  appeared  in  Mexican  society 
with  choicest  introductory  letters,  scarcely  an  old, 
aristocratic  family  but  received  him  as  an  honored 
guest,  and  would  welcome  his  alliance. 

But  the  Senora  Guera  Diaz,  fVom  the  first  had 
felt  repugnance  to  his  overtures.  Instinctively,  she 
shrank  from  his  avowal  of  love;  and  now  mot  it 
with  a  finn,  but  hidylike  rejection. 

"The  Senor  Alvarado  does  me  great  honor;  but 
it  is  beyond  my  power  to  appropriate  it  to  n»\8clJ," 
she  replied.  "Accept  my  thanks;  foiget  thid  con- 
versation, and  let  us  remain  friends." 

The  hot  blood  mounted  to  the  Spaniard's  swart 
brow,  and  a  sudden  pre«(sure  of  his  eyes  told  that 
the  delicately  worded  refusal  of  his  suit  had  left  its 
sting  behind.  But,  curbing  his  woimded  pride,  he 
assumed  a  specious  softness  of  address,  and  urged 
his  love  with  renewed  ardor. 

But  neither  pleadings  nor  the  glowing  prospects 
of  his  vast  Wealth,  fooncf  sway  with  Guera.  On  the 
contnuy  more  finn  gnd^dM^g^j^^re.- 
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against  him;  though  she  coached  her  words  in  the 
gentlest  disguise  of  oouilly  ladylike  refusal. 

At  length,  foiled  in  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  Don 
Manuel  rose  and  paced  the  apartment  in  much  agi- 
tation. Suddenly  pausing  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  gleaming  white  from  its  niche  m  the 
frescoed,  panelled  wall  of  the  apartment,  he  clench- 
ed his  hands  till  the  nails  sank  in  the  palm,  and 
muttered  under  his  bi-eath,  "  S'deathI  but  I  will  win 
hei  yetl"  Then,  resuming  his  walk,  he  approach- 
ed her,  and  said  in  his  gentlest  tone: 

"  Pardon  my  excitement,  fair  senora!  To  lose  a 
love  like  yours,  may  well  make  me  forget  myself. 
Again  I  entreat  pardon.  Your  heart  is  given  to 
anotlier,  doubtless,  else  I  had  not  pleaded  in  vain, 
and  he  flung  a  keen,  searching  look  into  her  faoe. 

School  herself  as  best  she  might,  Guera  could 
not  put  a  ban  on  the  vivid  crimson,  deep  as  the 
heart  of  the  flaming  blossoms  on  the  luxuriant 
creepers  without  the  casement,  that  broke  up  into 
her  cheek.  It  was  enough,  under  those  keen  flash- 
ing eyes  that  were  reading  her  face. 

"  And  the  happy  winner  of  the  heart  I  would 
give  worlds,  were  tliey  mine,  to  obtain,  is  the  Se- 
nor  Emile  Di  Leon?" 

Uis  words  were  soft  and  insinuating  as  the  glid- 
ing of  a  snake,  and  his  eyes,  like  the  basilisks,  were 
bent  upon  her  face. 

But  the  spirit  of  her  race  was  in  Guera  Diaz's 
veins,  and  she  proudly  raised  her  head,  and  re- 
plied: 

"  It  is  Qnough,  that  I  cannot  return  love  for  the 
Senor  Alvarado's.  Nor  can  I  recognize  his  right 
to  become  my  confessor.  My  cousin,  Senor  Di 
Leon,  journeys  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  on 
goveniment  business;  and,  upon  his  return  with 
the  morrow,  he  will  answer  Senor  Alvarado  him- 
self." 

Again  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  Spaniard  flashed, 
#nd  he  bit  his  lip  under  her  keen  retort:  but  once 
more  his  self-posseesiqn  was  summoned. 

"  Ton  are  severe,  but  just,  senora  I*'  ho  said  hum- 
bly, then  added  with  much  apparent  abandonment 
of  feeling,  "  Let  my  love  plead  my  causo  in  the 
court  of  your  friendship— for  that  I  would  retain, 
though  forbidden  a  wanner  sentiment  You  said 
your  sire  and  cousin  journeyed  on  afihirs  of  the 
realm?"  he  asked,  quite  careleaJy. 

**  lliey  bring  government  revennes  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  capiloll"  replied  Guera,  rejoiced  that 
the  conversation  was  taking  a  new  turn. 

**  Hal  revenues?"  and  a  keener  flush  than  hod 
lit  his  features  radiated  from  the  glittering  eyes  of 
the  noble,  llien  he  added  in  a  quieter  tone,  but 
with  an  air  of  friendly  concern: 

«*  I  trust  they  go  well-armed,  else  a  meeting  with 
Cordoval,  the  fimious  robber  of  the  road,  were  not 
•o  pleasant  for  them." 

"Cordoval I"  exclaimed  Guera  in  alarm,  while  a 
ahndder  shook  her  frame  at  the  name  most  dread- 
ed in  Mexico,  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  gulf,  to 
the  snowy  Cordilleran  range.  "  The  Holy  Mother 
protect  theml"  and  she  kissed  the  small  gold  cruci. 
fix  suspended  from  the  slender  chain  ur  on  her  neck. 

Santa  Marie  keep  them  from  the  robber  of  the 


Pinol!  A  small  guard  aoeompanied  my  sire ;  for  be 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  a  laige  escort, 
since  'tis  said  Cordoval  has  not  troubled  the  rood  of 
late.  But  ten  thousand  doubloons  were  too  great  a 
sum  not  to  tempt  the  bold  bandit  and  his  men,  did 
he  know  it  was  so  near  his  reach.  Your  words 
have  roused  the  stror^est  fears  for  my  father's  8S&> 
ty,  Senor  Alvarado." 

"  Nay,  borrow  no  anxiety,  dear  senora,  I  blams 
myself  for  having  mentioned  the  matter,  even,  for 
I  dare  nfUrm  no  encounter  with  the  lawless  marau- 
der will  take  place;  since  as  you  say,  we  hare 
heard  of  no  recent  depredations,  and  I  trust  yoor 
sire  and  the  Senor  Di  Leon  will  meet  with  no  dan- 
ger, and  will  arrive  in  safotv.  They  are  expected 
to-morrow,  I  think  you  mentioned,  senora?" 

"  Yes,  early,  with  the  dawn.  It  was  their  plan 
to  pass  through  the  I*inol  region  in  the  deep  hoan 
of  this  night,  when  sleep  would  lie  heavy  on  the 
banditti,  if  such  still  infest  the  road.  Santa  Bdarie 
protect  their  pathway !"  and  again  Guera  pref«ed 
her  paling  lips 'to  the  crucifix,  , 

'*  And,  doubtless,  to-morrow  will  give  them  back 
to  you  in  safety.  Banish  your  fears,  dear  senoia,  I 
blame  myself  for  having  unwittingly  aroused  them, 
and  now  do  my  penance  by  hnnishing  myadf  from 
your  presence,"  said  Alvonulo,  rising  to  depart; 

Assure  me  of  your  friendship— and  that  I  may 
sometimes  come  hither  as  one  who  still  takes  great 
happiness  in  now  and  tlien  meeting  you, — even 
though  my  suit  is  unsuctceasful,  and  I  go  hence  with 
something  of  peace  still  left  me!"  and  he  proflfered 
his  hand. 

So  fair  his  words,  so  specious  his  tones,  how 
oould  Guera  Diaz  do  otherwise  than  lay  her  white 
hand  in  his,  and,  when  she  heard  the  echo  of  hit 
footsteps  over  the  stone  court  below,  rejoioe  that, 
in  rejecting  a  lover  she  had  not  lost  a  fiiend.  Bat, 
sinking  back,  into  an  anxious  reverie,  she  pressed 
the  gold  cross  of^en  to  her  lips;  then,  with  straoge 
forebodings  of  evil,  cast  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  the  image  of  the  Viiigin  in  its  niche,  and 
prayed  for  the  safe  return  of  her  father  and  bar 
lover. 

CHAFTEB  n. 

THE  BOBBER  AND  EL.MEXICANO. 

When  the  splendid,  starlit  tropic  midnight  hong 
over  the  Cordilleran  range  and  the  silent  valleys, 
along  the  road  leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  a 
single  horseman  dashed  at  a  thundering  pace;  and, 
turning  from  the  highway  into  a  narrow  bridieiwth 
wuiding  up  among  lonely  rocky  gorges  of  the  inonn- 
tainous  Pinol  region,  at  length  he  dismounted,  and 
led  his  foaming  steed  by  its  silver  bit  into  a  thick 
underwood  of  luxuriant  trees  and  panwita  vines. 
Tethering  the  horse  to  a  tree,  he  parted  the  vines 
and  tiuiling  Spanish  mosses,  and  stood  on  a  lictk 
grassy  plot  before  the  face  of  a  higli  cliff  that  rose 
precipitously  in  his  path;  then  drew  a  silver  oaU 
from  his  inner  veet,  and  blew  a  sharp,  dear,  peaL 

In  an  instant,  a  door  opened  in  the  moss^vered 
rock^«  fidnt  light  streamed  from  the  a|>ertare,aiid 
a  low,  swarthy  Mexican,  with^his  blanket  throwm 
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hastflj  om  his  BhoolderB  as  if  just  roused  ftt)m 
deep,  carefbllj  emerged  from  the  oare  and  peered 
aroand. 

**  El  capitmneP^  he  said,  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  tall 
figure  close  beside  him. 

"Aye,  Gomez,  it  is  I;  and  there  is  businoes  on 
band  to-night,  else  I  had  not  ridden  like  the  wind 
from  the  city  since  the .  moon  went  down.  Rouse 
the  men,  for  in  a  half  hour  we  must  be  on  the  rond. 
Ten  thonmnd  doubloons,  suwed  in  leathern  bags 
for  his  oxccllenza,  los  Santa  Anna,  will  do  as  good 
aenrice  for  ns  merry  men  of  the  PinoL  Where  is 
Ariib?"  * 

"  In  the  inner  cave,  oapttaine.  £1  senora  has 
been  dull  enough  since  your  absence  1" 

With  a  smile  about  his  handsome  lips,  the  oapi- 
tUDe  took  a  torch  from  the  hands  of  Gromez  and 
itrode  along  the  windings  of  the  cavern  till  he  en- 
teced  a  small,  but  luxuriously  appointed  oiroular 
chamber,  cut  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  the  solid 
rock.  The  glare  of  the  light,  illumining  the  hand- 
some, determined  countenance  of  the  robber  chief, 
also  revealed  a  s<^  sumptuous  carpet  on  the  floor 
cf  the  cave;  rich,  silken  hangings  draping  the  damp 
walls,  cutfhions  of  velvet  and  damask,  a  hanging 
lamp  of  exquisite  workmanship  suspended  from  the 
Tanlted  ceiling,  articles  of  female  apparel  scattered 
around,  and  in  the  extremity  of  the  chamber,  a 
beantiM  Mexican  woman,  with  lengths  of  dusky 
hair  rippling  over  the  satin  pillows,  quietly  sleep- 
ing on  a  low  oonch. 

With  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  and  the  full 
^are  of  the  torch  she  started  up,  and  with  a  wild 
eiyof  joy  flung  back  her  veil  of  midnight  treases, 
andexohimed: 

•*Cordoval!" 

"Aye,  'tis  Cordoval!"  replied  the  captain,  light- 
ing the  swinging  lamp  from  his  toroh,  whose  brand 
he  flong  into  a  metallic  brazier,  then  carelessly  re- 
taming  a  kiss  for  the  joyful  caresses  with  which  she 
leeeived  him.  ^  But  I  have  no  leisure  for  words 
now.  In  a  short  time,  we  must  be  on  the  road. 
Gtre  me  your  help,  AriUa;''  and  he  threw  his  long, 
velvet  cloak,  like  those  worn  by  the  Spanish  cava- 
lieni  upon  a  cooch. 

Arilla  roee,  drew  a  rich,  silken  wrapper  about 
her,  and  quietly  sat  about  the  preparations  for  the 
disguise  which  she  had  often  previously  prepared. 
She  said  nothing;  but  her  large,  lambent  eyes  were 
diamonded  with  tears,  as  she  busied  herself. 

**Whatt  in  the  sulks?  It  is  always  this  way, 
Arillar'  coanely  exclaimed  the  Cfq>tain,  as  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  &ce.  I  never  come  here  but  you 
leeeivo  me  in  this  fashionf' 

^'Bat  you  oome  so  seldom,  dear  Coidovall^'  re- 
plied the  beautiful  Mexican  girl,  humbly,  endeav- 
Qring  to  restrain  her  emotion.  It  is  so  many  days 
siaee  I  have  seen  you — and  now  you  are  so  cold,  so 
nn^nd!  It  is  always  so— no  time  to  give  to  me!'' 
ibe  added  iftith  spirit,  **  and  yet  you  blame  me,  Cor- 
doralr' 

•*  PtBhaw,  Arilla,  you  fimcy  yourself  neglected!  I 
tall  you  business  detains  me  in  the  city.  What 
would  oar  men,  shut  up  here  and  watched  so  dose- 
Santa  Anna's  spies,  know  of  booty  on  the 


road,  but  for  their  captain?  Yon  are  foolish, 
Arilla!'' 

**  Santa  Marie  grant  I  am,  dear  Cordoval;  but  it 
is  my  love  that  prompts  these  feelings.  Chide  me 
not,  mia  amiffo^^*  and  the  beautiful  Moxicana's  eyes 
were  filled  with  devotion. 

"  I  know  you  love  me — and  you  are  a  good  child, 
Arilla!"  replied  the  robber  chief,  touched  by  her 
deep,  woman  love.  **  Now  hasten  me  off,  and  I 
promise  you  that  in  future  you  shall  have  more  of 
my  company  at  the  Pinol." 

With  skillful  fingers  Arilla  arranged  his  hair  in  a 
different  style,  stained  his  face  and  hands  with  a 
dark  wash,  which  transformed  him  from  the  dark 
olive  hue  of  the  Spaniard  to  the  sworthy-visaged 
Mexican,  then  brought  out  a  high-crowned  som- 
brero, gay  Mexican  blanket,  fancifully  embroidered 
by  the  hands  of  Indian  women,  and  the  leggins 
usually  worn  by  his  class.  Soon,  arrayed  in  these, 
his  metamorphosis  was  complete;  and  with  his 
leather  belt  in  which  were  thrust  two  revolvers  and 
a  keen  dirk  knife,  he  was  the  dreaded  Cordoval, 
chief  of  the  bold  band  who  infested  the  passes  of 
the  Pin<^  region,  the  terror  of  wayfarers  on  the 
route  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla  to  the  capital 

His  attire  completed,  he  was  about  to  hasten  from 
the  chamber,  when  the  Mexican  giii  laid  her  small 
brown  hand  on  his  arm,  and  liiled  her  dark  eyes 
appealingly  to  his. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Arilla?"  he  asked,  half-impa- 
tiently,  half-touched  by  her  devotion.  '*  Frame 
your  pretty  lips  into  a  speedy  request,  for  I  must 
be  off." 

"  Ah,  Cordoval,  you  know  what  1  would  ask,  what 
I  have  always  asked,  ever  since  you  brought  me 
here,  with  the  promise  that  I  should  be  your  wife," 
was  her  answer. 

The  brow  of  the  bandit  daricened.  Nonsense, 
girl!  Why  always  harping  on  that  string?  Didn't 
old  Sebastian  marry  us — and  what  more  would  you 
have?"  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  But,  Cordoval,  the  rite  was  not  according  to 
the  church.   You  deceived  me!" 

"Hal  who  has  been  telling  tales?"  fiercely  ex- 
claimed the  chief!  "  I  tell  you  girl,  that  old  Padre 
Sebastian  had  as  much  i>ower  as  any  of  the  priestly 
varietal  What  matters  a  little  mummery,  when 
two  love  one  another?  You  ore  getting  childish 
Arilla." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Cordoval,  don't  deceive  me  further! 
Padre  Sebastian  was  cut  off  from  the  clergy  long 
'ere  he  repeated  the  rite  that  I  responded  to  after  I 
left  my  home  to  become  yours.  The  padre  was  a 
villain;  if  1  thought  you,  too,  Cordoval,  knew  it, 
then—" 

"What  then,  my  pret^ Arilla?"  asked  Cordoval, 
slightly  smiling. 

'*Then,  tl  capUaineahovld  learn  that  the  Mextcana 
can  hate,  as  well  as  love!"  replied  the  girl,  with  a 
deep,  dangerous  gleam  in  her  midnight  eyes. 

"  Ha,  the  panther  may  spring,  then,  muttered 
.Cordoval,  under  his  breath.  *•  Well,  I  cannot  afford 
•to  lose  you,  Arilla;  put  away  your  wicked  thoughts, 
and  send  your^atSfuiout  with  a  kiss.  Anything  to 
satisfy  yoa,  eweeth«.rtj.^w^^w@<J^eg|g.  bun- 
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dred  padres,  if  need  be,  shall  bo  her©  with  all  the 
muromeriee  of  the  Church  I"  and,  pressing  hib  lips 
to  her  cheek,  he  left  the  chamber;  and  in  another 
instant  had  joined  his  band  of  stoat,  swarthy  Mexi- 
cans in  the  oater  cave. 

Ai-illa  stood  where  he  had  left  her  for  many  min- 
ntee;  and  when  the  last  echo  of  the  receding  foot- 
steps had  died  away  from  the  cave-door  from  wliich 
they  emerged  into  the  forest,  she  approached  a  rich, 
inlaid  cal)inot,  touched  its  secret  spring,  and,  when 
the  lid  flew  back,  drew  foith  a  small,  bright  poni- 
ard, of  keenest  blade. 

**  lliis  to  his  heart  or  mine,  if  he  does  not  redeem 
his  pledge,  or  if  he  dare  to^wed  ei  Jlart  di  Mencana, 
— ^the  Hower  of  Mexico  V  she  said  with  flashing  eyes. 
Powerful  bt\ndit  capitaine  though  he  is,  noble  cabal- 
lero  though  he  seem,  little  suspects  he  that  Arilla 
Ximenes  is  on  his  track,  and  knows  this  sure  road 
to  his  base  heart  t  and  yet,  and  yet,  I  love  him  I  San- 
ta Marie  knows  that  he  is  dearer  to  me  now  than 
when  he  won  me  from  my  hacienda  home.  Could 
I  kill  him?  Could  I  nerve  my  arm  to  send  the 
steel  to  Cordoval's  heart?''  and  with  a  burst  of  wo- 
man tears,  she  flung  back  tlie  poniard  into  the  cabi- 
net, closed  the  lid  with  a  quick  hand,  and  tlAew  her- 
self in  a  passion  of  sorrow  upon  the  silken  pillows 
of  her  couch.  Long  and  bitterly  wept  the  beautiful, 
dnrk-browed, Mexican  girl;  and revengefnl thoughts 
were  drowned  in  the  rapid  bursts  of  woe  thai  pass- 
ed her  scarlet  lips. 

CHAFCBR  m. 

THE  ATTACK. 

The  early  dawn  was  flaming  up  the  eastern  sky, 
tinting  the  soft  clouds  with  rosy  light  and  burnish- 
ing the  lofty  palm-trees  with  a  crown  of  gold,  when 
a  small  train  of  riders  e  .tered  a  narrow  road  cut 
through  the  side  of  a  wild,  rocky  mountain  ui  the 
Pinol  region  about  a  score  of  miles  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.  This  road  was  hardly  more  than  a  narrow 
bridle-path  in  some  portions,  and  bordered  on  both 
sides  with  as  dense  evei^een  shrubbery  as  ever 
furnished  hiding-place  for  lawless,  highway  marau- 
ders. The  tall  palmettos  met  in  an  archway  over- 
head; Uio  poplars  stood  straight  and  stifle  as  senti- 
DcU  on  either  hand;  giant  aloes  were  rooted  in  the 
interstices  of  the  rocky  soil,  and,  weaving  the  whole 
into  a  tliick,  dense  eveiiglade,  overrcm  the  thick 
parasites  of  the  tropics  and  luxuriant  mosses. 

Tlie  Ibi-eniost  rider  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  st^l 
in  tlie  prime  of  his  years,  with  glossy  mustache  and 
dark  Spamsh  eyes;  and  the  richness  of  his  dress, 
his  fine  Panama  hat  and  embroidered  travelling 
blanket,  witli  the  splendid  housings  of  his  magnifi- 
cent horse,  proclaimed  him  the  noble  Hidalgo  Pe- 
dro Diaz;  while  his  companion,  a  younger,  and 
slighter  man,  with  features  of  the  pure  Castilian 
type,  and  the  elegant  close-fitting  suit  of  the  cabal- 
lero,  was  the  Ilidalgo*s  nephew  and  ward,  Senor 
Emile  Di  Leon.  Tliey  were  attended  by  a  Mexi- 
can escort,  riding  in  the  rear,  on  small,  Arab  look- 
ing horses,  hnlf-mustang  in  breed ;  but  only  one  of 
tlie  three  Mexicans  was  armejLxiUh  a  small  oar- 
bine  over  his  shoulder,  for  thereMlnK^een  no  attack 


on  the  road  for  a  long  period,  and  travellers  felt 
quite  secure. 

As  they  entered  the  narrowest  defile  of  the  moan- 
tain  road,  the  Hidalgo  Diaz  reined  his  si^lendid 
white  horse  in  front,  closely  followed  by  Di  Leon 
on  a  spirited  chesnut-colored  animal.  T!in  path 
was  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  wiJi  the 
dense  interlacing  wall  of  shrubbery  on  either  side, 
over  topped  by  the  feathery  palms  and  giant  cactus- 
es; and,  turning  to  his  companion  the  Hidalgo  re- 
marked: 

"  Here,  if  in  the  Pinol  ought  we  to  meet  Cordo- 
val  ifhd  his  baud.  But  I  have  no  fear,  for  his  exoel- 
lenca  has,  with  his  usual  eneif^y,  well-nigh  cleared 
the  road  from  the  banditti  which  foimerly  infest- 
ed it.  We  shall  reaoh  the  citj  in  good  season, 
Emile  l»» 

Hardly  had  these  words  left  the  Hidalgo's  lips, 
ere  three  forms  sprang  from  the  ohapparel  beside 
the  path,  and  confronted  them — the  robber  of  the 
Pinol  and  his  men;  while  dark  faces  peered  eveiy- 
where  from  the  shrubbery. 

**  Hold,  senorl"  exdaimed  tiie  foremost  bandit, 
coiling  his  lasso  with  expert  hand  to  throw  it  over 
the  Hidalgo's  horse. 

"Holdl  and  render  tribute— the  ten  thousand 
doubloons  beneath  your  saddle-cloth,  to  Coidoval 
of  the  Pinoll" 

"  Never  I  never  shall  the  revenue  of  the  realm 
enrich  a  lawless  robber,"  cried  the  Hidalgo,  gnup* 
ing  at  hia  saddle  holster  for  his  revolver,  and  shout- 
ing to  his  esoort  for  aid;  whUe  young  Di  Leon 
struck  oir  the  swarthy  hand  the  captain's  confeder- 
ate, Gromez,  had  laid  upon  his  bridle-rein. 

But  to  struggle  against  the  countless  band  who 
now  rushed  from  the  shrubbery,  vras  like  oontend- 
ing  against  an  army;  the  Hidalgo's  pistol  wai 
wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  huried  into  the  thicket; 
the  long  lances  of  the  Mexican  banditti  were  point- 
ed against  his  breast,  while  the  leathern  pooches  of 
gold  were  cut  from  beneath  his  saddle  where  he  had 
carried  them;  his  feeble  escort  had  taken  to  flight 
at  the  first  attack;  and  the  two  Spaniards  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  robbers. 

**  Shall  I  send  this  home,  el  capitaine?"  asked  a 
ferocious  villain,  significantly  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  bolt-knife,  and  glancing  toward  the  defenceless 
Hidalgo. 

**  No,  Gonzalo,  the  doobloons  are  all  we  need 
of  the  caballero  1  Turn  his  horse's  head  toward  the 
city." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Don  Diaz  was  free  to 
continue  his  joum^  alone. 

**  Too  would  not  detain  this  senor?  He  hath  done 
you  no  harm,  and  you  have  despoiled  us  of  our  alii" 
implored  the  helpless  Hidalgo. 

"  We  have  need  of  the  caballero  I  When  his  ex- 
cellenaa,  los  Santa  Anna,  sees  fit  to  pay  a  ransom 
for  the  senor*s  release,  he  shall  go  f^  Let  five 
thousand  golden  onxas  in  a  strong  box  be  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  the  wayside  cross  by  the  stream  at 
the  base  of  the  Pinol  road  within  three  days;  and 
pn  the  fourth  day,  the  prisoner  of  Cordoval  diaU  be 
released,"  said  the  bandit  ohiefl 

**  Yoor  terms  are  impossiUe^'Vcroanei  the  Hidrf- 
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ga  "Oar  treasary  is  emptj,  robbed  of  its  last 
doablooD  bj  your  lawless  act,  and  now  you  eiAort 
oionuoQS  ransom  money  which  you  know  we  can- 
Boft  paj.  The  government  will  avenge  itself  for 
this." 

"  Toor  nobles  are  rich,  and  can  raise  the  amount 
reqairedP'  coolly  replied  the  robber. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  time.  Let  the  senor  ft«e,  and  I 
pledge  jou  the  word  of  a  noble  Hidalgo,  that  two 
weeks  hence,  you  shall  find  the  money  on  the  spot 
designated.  My  private  funds  have  been  loaned  to 
the  government,  but  the  sale  of  my  house  and  jew- 
els shall  elTect  his  release  I"  implored  the  noble. 

"  Senor,  it  cannot  bo.  llie  caballero  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Cordoval  till  his  ransom  money  is  at  the 
place  mentioned.  Present  the  compliments  of  Cor- 
doval of  the  Pinol  to  his  excellenza,  los  Santa  An- 
sa; and  I  trust  the  few  doubloons  I  have  borrowed 
from  him  will  make  him  none  the  poorer.  Now, 
senor;  and  a  right  pleasant  journey  to  the 
dtjl  Gomez,  attend  the  senor  a  little  way  on  his 
pathP'  and  with  a  sang  Jroid  bow,  the  bandit  cap- 
tain took  the  bridle  rein  of  Di  Leon's  horee  and  re- 
tiBoed  his  way  toward  the  cave;  while  tlie  Hidalgo, 
hurried  on  by  his  fierce-looking  escort,  was  led  a 
half  mile  on  his  journey,  ere  he  was  released  and 
again  alone. 

A  half  hour  later,  the  robber  band  after  defiling 
■arrow  intricacies  of  the  forest,  and  setting  free  Di 
Lecm's  horse,  who  rapidly  dashed  into  the  road  and 
twaj  toward  the  city — gained  the  moss  covered  en- 
trance of  their  rocky  cave,  and  were  admitted  at  el 
capitaine's  signal  call. 

Here,  Di  Leon,  who  had  been  blindfolded  upon 
his  dismounting  from  his  horse,  was  confined  in  a 
mall  chamber  ooramunicating  only  with  the  Mesp- 
can  girl's,  and  given  into  her  keeping. 
''Take  him  food  twice  a  day,  but  answer  no  ques- 
tions, Arilla.  He  is  a  prisoner  of  great  importance, 
and  will  bring  us  much  ransom  I''  was  the  cliarge 
of  CordovaL  '*  Yes,  hia  impi-ovement  is  my  best 
illy  in  the  plan  I  have  formed — nothing  could  be 
more  opportune  I  Now  is  my  time,  proud  Guera,'* 
be  murmured  to  himself  as  he  was  leavtng  the 
chamber.  *•  I  go  to  the  city,  to-day;  bring  my  ca- 
hallem  suit,  amigoP'  he  added,  pausing,  and  retrac- 
ing his  steps. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  mountain  bandit  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Spanish  gentleman  again.  The 
bng,  matted,  false  hair  was  laid  aside;  the  dark 
Etain  was  washed  away,  and  in  the  little  mirror  on 
the  draperied  walls  of  the  rocky  cavern,  he  arrang- 
ed his  velvet  doublet  and  cloak^  and  adjusted  his 
fine-woven  Panama  on  his  jetty  close  hair. 

Arilla  caroe  forward,  when  he  was  about  depart- 
bg,  and  said  firmly: 

•*  Your  promise,  Cordoval?" 

"Ah,  about  the  padres,  amigo?"  and  he  laughed 
tightly;  but  added  soothingly,  when  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sudden  flash  of  her  eyefe — *'  wait 
viih  patience  my  return.  Business  may  keep  me 
avaj  two  or  three  days.  I  want  to  hear  how  los 
Santa  Anna  beais  the  borrowing  of  a  few  doubloons 
hf  Ids  brothers  of  the  road — and  when  I  come  back 
agoodCriar  sliall  bear  me  company.   Guard  well 


our  prisoner,  meantime;  now  adiost  Arilla,*'  and 
with  a  careless  kiss  he  was  gone. 

"  She  is  beginning  to  be  suspicious,  and  it  is  irk. 
some  to  be  watchod  by  a  woman;  but  the  game  is 
most  up.  The  beautiful  Donna  Guera  mine,  the 
last  winning  from  the  government  in  my  hands, 
and  I  will  divide  with  the  men,  and  seek  safety  in 
some  other  land  beyond  the  sea.  lliis  last  is  a 
bold  stroke,  and  Cordoval  of  the  Pinol  nmst  slip 
from  the  noose  ere  el  Dictator  draws  it  about  his 
throat  1"  and,  with  this  resolve,  he  dashed  away  to- 
ward the  city  on  his  splendid  mustang,  brought 
from  its  concealment  in  th^  wood. 

Late  that  evening,  while  the  Hidalgo  Pedro  Diax 
sat  with  his  daughter  beside  the  open  casement 
wreathed  with  flowers  creeping  along  the  broad 
balcony,  the  step  of  the  Senor  Manuel  Alvarado 
crossed  the  threshold. 

**  ChracioM^  fiur  senoral  Buenot  noeietf  Senor  Di- 
az I"  and,  with  courtly  air  and  well-feigned  sincerity 
of  tone,  the  cavalier  took  a  seat  near  by  and  con- 
tinued: "I  liave  just  learned  of  your  enoonnter 
with  the  lawless  bandit,  Cordoval — Jesu  gnmt  he 
may  swing  on  the  gibbet  ere  another  sun  has  sett 
and  have  hastened  hither  with  proffers  of  friendly 
aid.  llie  beautiful  Benora  Guera, '  el  flora  di  Mez- 
ieana ' — already  knows  that  I  am  at  her  feet.  Three 
days  hence,  I  sail  from  Vera  Cruz  for  my  native 
Spain;  and  let  the  fiiir  senora  accompany  me  as 
my  bride,  and  my  own  funds,  constituting  a  portion 
of  my  fortune  here  invested,  shall  ransom  the  hap- 
less youth,  Senor  Emile  Di  Leon.  What  replies 
the  Donna  Guera?"  and  he  took  her  hand,  cold  as 
ice,  in  his  own. 

"  My  dear  daughter,  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate," 
said  the  Hidalgo,  as  her  appealing  look  met  him, 
"  but  our  government  is  nearly  bankrupt,  the  ran- 
som is  hard  to  obtain  within  the  time  limited  by 
the  robber — and  the  noble  Senor  Alvarado  mani- 
fests himself  our  true  friend.  Yet,  if  you  love  him 
not,  my  Guera,  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  moved  to 
obtain  Di  Loon's  release  by  other  means;  though, 
(but  this  I  meant  to  conceal  from  you,  and  should 
but  for  Don  Alvai-ado's  visit ;)  a  slip  of  paper  thrown 
into  the  window  of  my  room  this  afternoon  bears 
the  menace  that  Kniile  shall  be  murdered  if  the 
ransom  fail.   I  leave  it  all  with  you,  my  child." 

For  minutes  that  seemed  like  ages  crushed  into 
her  bruin,  Guera  sat  motionless  with  thought-. 
Swift  panorama  swept  before  her  sight — her  brave 
noble  cousin,  a  victim  to  the  fierce,  mountain  rob- 
ber who  knew  how  to  execute,  as  well  as  threaten 
— ^her  father  crushed  with  this  new  blow — her  own 
future  a  wreck.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
though  her  own  happiness  was  sacrificed,  her  loved 
cousin,  dearer  to  her  than  tie  of  kin  could  ever  al- 
low— would  be  free,  and  time  might  bring  him  con- 
solation, perhaps  the  love  of  another;  and  her  fa- 
ther would  be  rescued  from  his  distracted  position. 
It  was  a  bitter  sacrifice;  but  she  had  decided  in 
those  few  moments  of  silence,  and  in  a  tone  of 
forced  calmness,  she  said: 

.  "  When  the  Senor  Alvarado  wishes,  I  am  his 
wife." 

"Giuoiaa,  beantlfal  Gueza.    On  the  morrow's 
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eve,  then,  let  the  Padre  Lominica  unite  us;  and 
Santa  Maria  grant  oa  a  happy  voyage  over  the 
ocean  to  my  native  Spain,"  and  he  bowed  with  ex- 
ultation, over  her  passive,  marble-cold  hand. 
"  Now,  Senor  Diaz,  let  us  to  your  cabinet  to  seal 
the  marriage  contract." 

When  the  caballero,  Alvarado,  followed  the  Hi- 
dalgo from  the  apartment,  and  Guera  remained 
like  a  statue  of  stone  where  they  had  left  her,  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  who  had  glided  across  the  court 
in  the  evening  shadows,  following  close  and  unper- 
ccived  upon  the  steps  of  the  wooer,  crept  cautiously 
from  her  concealment  in  the  thick  vines  wreathhig 
the  latticed  balcony  and  stole  away  in  the  dai'kness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ESCAPE  AMD  JUSTICE. 

Once  again,  the  day -god  had  peiformed  his  cir- 
cuit, wheeling  up  from  his  eastern  bed,  circling 
over  the  delightful  tropio  land,  and  sinking  to  rest 
in  the  distant  waters  of  the  blue  Pacific;  and,  with 
his  dying  beams,  a  horseman  thundered  furiously 
along  towards  the  city.  Miles  back,  beside  a  lonely, 
wayside  cross  that  had  been  reared  among  the 
thick,  luxuiiant  mosses  and  shrubs  watered  into 
highest  emerald  verdure  by  a  small  mountain 
stream,  flowing,  foamy  cold,  from  the  heights  of 
the  rocky  Pinol,  had  he  parted  from  a  woman, 
whose  was  darkly  beautiful,  but  whose  eyes 
were  sad  and  despairing  as  only  bitterest  sorrow 
oould  have  made  them.  With  expressions  of  pro- 
foundeet  gratitude,  the  young  man,  pressing  her 
hand  respectfully  to  his  lips,  had  turned  from  her 
to  mount  his  horse;  and,  as  he  dashed  away,  the 
woman  gazed  half-monmfnlly,  half-exultantly  after 
him,  then,  drawing  her  dark  mantilla  over  her 
head,  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and  presently 
struck  into  the  depths  of  the  thicket.  On,  on,  she 
pressed  her  weaiy  feet,  till  hours  were  spent;  and 
at  length  she  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground,  laid 
her  aching  forehead  to  the  cold,  moist  turf,  and  a 
torrent  of  tears  burst  from  her  seared  eyeballs. 

**  Santa  Marie  I  Bessed  mother,  take  me  to  thy 
bosom  I"  she  moaned,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
heart.  Take  me  home,  O,  dear  Marie  I  O,  Jesu, 
pardon  me — ^intercede  with  the  Father  for  the  poor 
betrayed  onel"  Then  rising  suddenly  to  her  feet, 
she  burst  into  a  wild  laugh,  and  cried :  "Ha,  hal 
said  I  not  *  el  Mexioana'  could  hate  as  well  as  love? 
He  will  know,  he  shall  feel  every  pang  I  have  suf- 
fered for  him.  Ha,  hal  Arilla  Ximenes  can  hate 
as  strongly  as  she  has  loved  i''  and,  drawing  the 
folds  of  her  reboso  over  her  head,  she  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  forest  The  rider  had  gained  the 
city  walW  long  hours  ere  the  poor  Mexiuana  sank 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  deserted,  ruined  hacienda, 
miles  away  from  the  robber  cave  of  the  Pinol. 

When  the  evening  shadows  draped  the  city,  and 
the  merry  hum  of  voices  and  sound  of  music  floated 
from  the  distant,  starlit  Alameda,  the  mansion  of 
the  Hidalgo  Diac  was  ablase  with  light;  and  many 
a  daik-eyed  senorita  and  gallant  caballero  was  there, 
at  the  summons  of  the  noUe  Hidalgo  to  witness 
the  nuptials  of  his  beautifta  daoghter. 


Already  the  Padre  Dominica,  in  his  priestly 
robes,  stood  in  the  spacious  apartment,  snd  the 
polished,  elegant  Dictator  had  honored  the  occasion 
with  his  presence,  and  stood  conversing  with  the 
caballero,  Manuel  Alvarado,  who,  arrayed  in  a  mag- 
nificent suit  of  finest  cloth,  and  bearing  his  good 
fortune  with  his  habitual  air  of  dignity,  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  younger  men  of  the  guests. 

Guera,  attended  by  her  duenna  and  waiting- 
maids,  stood  in  her  chamber,  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  her  father  to  conduct  her  to  her  bridaL 
The  snows  on  distant  Orizaba's  heights  were  not 
colder  or  paler  than  her  cheeks  and  lips;  the  gems 
upon  her  hair  and  throat  seemed  to  mock  her 
wretchedness  with  tlieir  lustre;  and  her  white  bri- 
dal robe  seemed  a  shroud.  As  she  stood  thus,  her 
father  entered,  and,  laying  her  hand  mechanically 
in  his,  she  moved  from  the  chamber. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  marriage  had 
just  commenced,  and  all  eyes  wore  upon  the  pale 
statue  beside  the  Spaniard  whose  joy-flashing  eye 
betrayed  his  exultation,  when  suddenly  the  thun- 
der of  a  horse's  hoof  boats  were  hoard  across  the 
square  before  the  house,  and  then  in  the  paved 
courtj'ard  below.  A  stir  among  tlie  guests — a  form 
springing  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  crowd—a 
scream  from  the  pale  lips  of  the  bride,  and  she  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  new-comer. 

**  Emilel" 

"Di  Leon  I  Rescued  I  Escaped  I  Wbat  moans 
this?"  followed  in  quick  succession  from  the  exci- 
ted throng,  who  joyfully  pressed  around  the  flushed 
senor;  but  one  fiEtoe— the  trembling,  thunder-stricken 
bridegroom's  was  pale  as  death,  as  he  staggered 
against  the  wall,  muttering  with  a  curse: 

*' Betrayedl  Jesul  this  is  the  woric  of  '  el  Mexi- 
canal*" 

"  £mile,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  ^>eak,  and 
tell  us  how  you  escaped  from  Cordoval!"  cried  the 
Hidalgo,  when  recovering  from  his  astonishment 
The  ransom  is  not  yet  paid.   Explain  this." 

"Ho  there  I  see  to  yon  bridegroom,  gliding 
through  the  guests  I  Seize  him.  bind  himt"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  springing  forth,  and  bound- 
ing upon  the  man  who  had,  unobserved,  almost 
gained  the  door,  and.  with  a  giant's  strength  bear- 
ing him  to  the  floor.  **Your  aid,  good  guestsi 
The  mask  is  off  i  Here,  in  this  base  friend,  behold 
Cordoval  1"  cried  Di  Leon. 

Cordoval  I  The  Bandit  I  Impossible!  My  son, 
thou  art  mad  I"  exclaimed  Father  Dominica,  in  a 
tone  of  unbelief,  hastening  forward.  "The  saints 
foi-efend  it." 

"'Us  true  I  I  bring  proofs!  He  h&longsoo- 
ceasfuUy  carried  on  this  deception — a  caballero  in 
the  city,  a  robber  in  the  mountain  passes!  I  resign 
the  villain  into  your  hands,  Exoellenza,"  returned 
young  Di  I^n,  as  the  Dictator  approached, 

«*  Marvellous  as  this  seems,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  doubt  the  word  of  the  Senor  Di  Leon,"  re* 
plied  banta  Anna,  his  quick,  dark  eye  flashing,  and 
a  cloud  resting  on  his  handsome  forehead.  "  Lst 
one  of  the  oavalierg  present  hasten  to  my  palace, 
and  summon  the  guard;  ai^d  this  matter  changed 
upon  one  we  hav9i|q;^i|fsyi^L^#^@wI  Alvanr 
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ndo  shall  be  duly  examined,"  and  shortly,  gnarded 
hj  an  escort  of  svarthy  Mexican  soldieiy,  the 
eiesdalien  and  crushed  prisoner  was  led  to  a  cell 
in  the  Aoordada  prison. 

Next  day,  that  upon  which  the  bridegroom  had 
porpoised  to  journey  to  the  seaside  to  take  passage 
from  the  country,  and,  in  other  lands,  ei\joy  his  ill- 
gotten  gain  and  his  beautiftd  bride— occurred  the 
trial.  Little  additional  evidence  beyond  the  story 
of  Di  Leon,  who  had  been  released  from  the  robber 
cave  by  the  wronged  Arilla  Ximenes,  was  needed 
for  the  conyiction  of  the  bandit  who  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  road;  and  who  now,  in  addition 
to  bis  former  crimes,  was  found  guilty  of  imprison- 
ing the  young  Senor  Emiie  Di  Leo,  for  his  own 
parpose  of  wedding  the  daughter  of  one  of  Mexico's 
fint  citizens,  and  betrothed  in  secret  to  the  young 
senor. 

Santa  Anna,  dictator  of  the  realm,  with  his  char- 
acteristio  energy,  had  formerly  cleared  the  road  of 
all  banditti  save  Cordoval  and  his  band ;  and  he  had 
nerer  pardoned  one  alter  conviction.  With  his 
oim  lips,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  by 
tbegnrrote;  and  again  Cordoval  was  remanded  to 
his  cell,  to  await  his  execution. 

Only  one  request  he  proffered  to  the  Dictator. 

"  My  late  is  bnt  just.  Let  the  priest  but  come  to 
me;  and  send  to  the  hamlet  of  Porote,  to  a  low 
hacienda  on  its  outskirts  for  Arilla  Ximenes.'' 

Two  days  afterward  the  messengers  returned, 
accompanied  by  the  woe-stricken  Mexican  girl, 
vhoee  utteriy  despairing  face  betrayed  her  misery. 
In  the  prison  cell  she  was  permitted  to  meet  Cor- 
doral. 

"Jesn  pardon  met   Santa  Marie' intercede  for 
meP'ahe  moaned,  humbly,  casting  herself  at  his 
feet     I  never  dreamed  of  this!    I  only  thought 
i    to  prevent  your  bridal  with  *  el  flore  di  Mexicana  * 
—and  then  hoped  you  would  return  to  me.   I  was 
I    madt  Hate  me— spurn  me — Cordoval!*' 
I       "  No,  Arilla,  I  cannot  liate  yon.   The  blame  be 
f  mine— for  my  own  faLtehood  and  treachery  drove 
70Q  to  the  deed,   lliere  is  bnt  one  way  of  feeble 
reparation  I  can  offer.   Let  the  vows  I  once  mock- 
ingly uttered  be  now  redeemed;  and,  if  you  do  not 
scora  to  link  your  name  with  the  condemned  Cor- 
doval's  this  good  padre  will  make  you,  here,  my 
wife!"   And  when,  a  half  honr  later,  the  Mexican 
girl  left  the  Acordada  prison,  the  marriage  vow  had 
been  consummated. 

A  week  passed ;  and,  one  morning  when  the  Dic- 
tator's soldiers  sought  the  baudifs  cell  to  lead  him 
fortii  to  expiate  his  death  sentence  in  the  prison- 
yaid,  they  returned  with  strange  tidings.  The  cell 
was  empty,  Cordoval  had  escaped! 
How,  or  by  whoso  aid? 

It  was  i\ever  known.  Perhaps  Arilla,  his  Mexi- 
can wife,  had  conveyed  to  him  a  key  by  which  he 
hod  passed  out  from  his  cell  and  relocked  the  strong, 
iw)n  doors,  for  all  were  close  and  linn ;  this  was 
ihe  belief  of  all  the  city.  Search  was  made  among 
the  Knol  r^on ;  but  the  cave  was  found  deserted, 
aiid  the  band  had  disappeared.  Doubtless  tlio  long- 
f  xeivised  conning  of  the  robbers  had  devised  a  plan 
to  effoct  the  release  of  their  chief;  and,  in  some 
12 


distant  land,  with  his  fiuthful  and  devoted  wife,  the 
Mexican  bandit  began  another  and  more  honest 
career,  for  neither  his  name  nor  deeds  ever  again 
fell  upon  the  country  he  had  infested. 

Shortly  following  these  events,  the  mansion  of 
the  Hidalgo  Diaz  was  again  opened  for  a  marriage 
testivol;  and  this  time  there  was  no  unwilling 
bride,  for  the  beautiful  Guera  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  Emile  Di  Leon,  who  had  long  held  her  heart 
—and  *  el  flore  di  Mexicana'  was  won. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  who  delight  in  love,  ro- 
mance and  danger,  are  still  related  tales  of  the 
powertul  banditti  that  formerly  infested  every 
ohai>paral,  everglade,  and  mountain  peas  along  the 
road  from  Vera  Crux  to  the  capital— and  foremost 
of  these  are  stories  of  tue  noted  Cordoval  and  his 
bond. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  SEA. 

BT  CHABLB8  P.  SHIRXg, 


Though  beauty  everywhere  is  stxowii 

To  glad  the  weary  soul — 
Upon  the  burning  torrid  zone, 

Around  the  frozen  pole, 
Though  dark  the  forest  shadow!  &I1, 

Hiough  fair  the  valley  be. 
The  noblest  sight  among  them  all 

Is  sunset  on  the  seal 

We  gaze  ui>on  the  towering  hill 

And  wonder  at  its  height, 
Or  laugh  to  see  tlie  limpid  rill 

Leap  on  in  joyous  flight; 
But  though  the  mountain  peak  be  tall, 

Though  streams  flow  glad  and  free, 
There  is  a  nobler  sight  than  oil — 

llie  sunset  on  the  sea! 

We  would  not  love  the  wildwood  leei. 

Nor  scorn  the  mountain's  pride. 
Nor  cease  to  feel  the  loveliness 

Of  vale  and  rippling  tide; 
Yet  still  we  list  to  fancy's  coll, 

From  tamer  beauties  flee 
To  seek  the  noblest  sight  of  all — 

The  sunset  on  the  seal 


A  GOOD  UEBUKB. 

A  very  good  lady  in  Boston,  a  short  time  since, 
had  in  her  employment  a  young  man  from  the 
country.  On  certain  occasions,  he  was  instructed 
to  inform  any  company  that  might  ring  at  the  door, 
that  Mrs.  was  not  at  home. 

One  day  John  made  this  reply  to  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  lady,  who  shortly  went  away,  leaving 
a  card  and  a  promise  to  coll  again. 

As  the  card  was  handed  to  Mrs.  ,  she  said: 

"John,  what  did  you  say  to  tlie  lady?" 

"  I  told  her  you  were  not  at  home." 

"  Well,  John,  I  hope  you  did  not  laugh?" 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  said  John,  "  I  never  lon^ 
when  I  tell  a  lie." 
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Three  Nights  with  the  Wreckers. 


BT  O.  B.  OAMPANA« 


NIOHT  TUB  FIB8T. 

WILIGHT  was  fiist  settling  on  a  remote  and 
unfrequented  sea-beach,  where  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  was  seldom  known  to  reach. 
Human  eye  has  seldom  looked  upon  a  more  deso- 
late  scene.  Its  only  redeeming  point  was  a  certain 
degree  of  sublimity,  resulting  from  the  v^ry  exces- 
siveness  of  its  dreary  monotony.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scattered  sand-hills,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  extended  a  low,  sandy  shore,  without  a 
single  object  to  break  the  dismal  sameness  of  the 
view. 

Even  on  the  landward  /dde,  the  same  flat  sandy 
plain  stretched  away  to  the  horizon's  utmost  veige, 
while  a  few  stunted  pines  here  and  there  alone 
disturbed  the  unvarying  leveL  It  was  the  ocean's 
vast  expense,  without  any  of  the  ever-changing 
phases  which  give  interest  to  its  fiir  reaching  uni- 
formity. 

On  ^is  wild  sea-beech  stood  two  human  brings, 
of  an  aspect  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  the 
scene.  One  was  a  tall,  stalwart,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  strongly  marked,  weather-beaten  fiaoe,  on 
which  many  a  stormy  passion  had  left  its  impress. 
He  was  conversing  with  a  female,  wrapped  in  a  laige 
crimson  shawl,  whose  face  was  almost  as  dark  and 
fierce  as  his  own,  though  it  exhibited  traces  of 
what  must  once  have  been  beauty  of  no  ordinary 
character.  Her  language  and  manner  were  both 
superior  to  her  dress,  and  general  appearance,  and 
denoted  that  good  breeding  and  refinement  had  not 
always  been  strangers  to  her. 

"  Mark  Hazel/'  said  she,  while  her  dark  eyes 
glared  fiercely  upon  her  companion,  "  I  have  suff- 
ered cold,  and  hunger,  and  sickness,  and  every  ill 
that  human  tigers  can  inflict  upon  the  dear  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  race  who  happen  to  have  no 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  their  forbearance. 
But  all  these  evils,  ten  times  told  and  ten  times 
doubled,  would  be  but  a  drop  to  an  oceau  compared 
with  the  deadly  injuries  which  you  have  inflicted 
upon  me." 

At  these  words  the  man  raised  a  heavily-loaded 
club,  which  he  habitually  carried,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  speaker  with  dark,  lowering  brows  and 
threatening  gestures. 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  woman,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
"  strike,  kick,  cuff,  abuse  and  torment  me.  Women 
were  made  for  nothing  else.  Such  little  attentions 
from  the  hands  of  their  lords  and  masters  are  noth- 
ing more  than  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  well 
have  you  taught  me  to  know  it" 

Hazel  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  up  his 
threats  by  just  such  acts  as  those  she  had  ironically 
invoked,  but  at  that  moment  there  ran  up  to  them 
a  beautiful  child,  a  boy,  between  two  and  three 
years  of  age,  the  wrecker's  only  oflkpring,  and  the 
one  thing  on  earth  which  he  dearly  loved;  and  he 
who  feared  not  man,  nor  God,  nor  devil,  was  a&aid 


to  act  out  his  brutish  purpose  in  the  presence  of  this 
httle  chad. 

"  Hal  hai"  laughed  the  reckless  woman,  '*  can  xk 
be  possible  that  you  think  it  too  earlj  for  him  to 
commence  his  apprenticeship  to  the  devil?  Never 
mind;  he'll  soon  make  up  for  lost  time  when  he 
does  begin.  He  will  have  such  an  admirable  exam- 
ple set  him.  Satan  has  no  such  schoolmaster  as 
Mark  Hazel.  All  pandemonium  could  not  furnish 
his  equal  in  the  delightful  occupation  of  *  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot '  murderoos  fire  arms, 
imd  tiaining  up  a  boy  for  the  gallows.  Ha,  hal  ha, 
ha,  hal" 

Mark  Hazel  scowled  like  an  angry  demon,  and 
with  ail  his  force  hurled  at  the  woman's  head  the 
deadly  bludgeon  with  which  he  had  before  threat- 
ened her.  She  stooped  nimbly  to  avoid  it,  or  it 
would  probably  have  killed  her. 

Again  she  broke  forth  with  that  bitter  saroastio 
laugh,  a  miserable  mockery  of  mirth.  Then  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  shaking  her 
long,  bony  foi-etinger  at  the  wrecker,  she  said,  sol- 
emnly and  impressively: 

*'  On  that  woeful  day  when  I  first  had  the  mis> 
fortune  to  know  you,  I  was  as  innocent  as  that  )iU 
tie  child.  I  was  the  pride  of  my  fond  parents^ 
heart — a  beloved  and  loving  daughter,  in  a  oheerfol, 
happy  home.  You  crossed  my  path,  your  fool 
touch  polluted  me — and  my  father  drove  me  forth, 
with  his  heavy  curse  upon  me,  on  the  very  day  that 
I  broke  my  mother's  heart.  Instead  of  receiving 
and  protecting  me,  as  you  had  sworn  before  hich 
heaven  to  do,  you  spumed  me  with  bitter  tannts 
and  foul  mouthed  imprecations,  and  I  became  a  dis- 
grace to  my  sex  and  an  outcast  from  humanity. 
And  yet  at  the  very  moment  that  you  were  medi- 
tating this  awful  deed,  this  in&mous  soul-murder, 
vou  swore  upon  your  bended  knees  that  you  loved 
me  better  than  life  itself  I  And  so  now  you  pretend 
to  love  that  child.  But  if  he  does  not  prove  him- 
self a  fiend  before  he  is  old  enough  to  be  a  man,  it 
wUl  not  be  his  father's  precept  nor  example  that 
will  prevent  him. 

"  Now  hear  me,  Mark  HazeL  I  have  little  cause 
to  love  that  boy,  whose  mother  usurped  the  place 
that  should  have  been  mine,  but  there  is  still  enough 
of  the  woman  in  my  heart  to  moke  me  pity  the  son 
of  such  a  father.  I  know — God  help  me!  that  lam 
half  crazed  with  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  but 
I  utter  only  the  solemn  truth  when  I  say  to  you 
that  a  voice  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  I  am  fast 
hastening,  declares  to  me  this  night  that  if  you  dare 
to  attempt  to  make  that  poor  boy  as  wicked  as  your- 
self, a  retribution  will* overtake  you,  so  terrible  that 
it  will  freeze  your  guilt-hardened  soul  with  horror 
from  which  the  very  torments  of  despair  would 
seem  a  desirable  refuge. 

"Ilniow  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  they  say 
that  when  death  is  near,  a  comer  of  that  dark  veil 
which  covers  the  future  is  sometimes  lifted.  Heed 
ray  warning  then,  Mark  Hazel,  or  the  bitterest  cniae 
of  the  soul  you  have  mined  shall  cleave  to  your  sin- 
burdened  heart  until  it  shall  have  ceased  to  beat  fbi^ 
ever." 

The  tall,  striking  form,  wUh  the  fiexfe,  dazk,  gip- 
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icy  like  fece  and  bearing,  and  its  wild,  weird  look 
in  the  fast  tfaiokening  twilight,  waa  one  by  which 
many  a  stout  spirit  would  have  been  appalled.  But 
fear  waa  a  stranger  to  the  wrecker's  soul,  and  hum- 
Me  as  was  his  station  now— the  reward  of  guQt 
and  Tirtoal  outJawry—his  education  and  intelli- 
gence made  him  inipcrrions  to  the  superstitious  mis- 
givings which  haunted  most  of  his  companions.  It 
was  anger  alone  which  distorted  his  features  and 
gave  token  of  the  demonical  fury  that  raged  within 
his  breast 

With  two  or  three  tiger-like  bounds  he  regained 
Ida  club,  whirled  it  round  his  head,  and  as  the  wo- 
man turned  to  flee,  struck  her  feirly  on  the  temple 
with  l&e  full  force  of  his  gigantic  strength.  Blood 
and  brains  stained  the  club  afi  he  withdrew  it,  and 
hii  hapless  victim  fell  to  the  earth  without  a  strug- 
gle.  With  a  smile  of  savage  triumph  the  murderer 
•cixed  the  warm  corpse  and  bearing  it  to  the  wa- 
ter^ edge  hurled  it  far  out  into  the  boiling  serf, 
where  the  ebbing  tide^  soon  bore  it  away  into  the 
thick  darkness  which  fell  like-a  vast  pall  over  the  sea. 
M  external  traces  of  the  deed  were  speedily  «fihc- 
ed,  but  there  WRB  already  a  record  made  above  which 
til  the  oceans  on  earth  could  never  wash  away.  As 
Mark  turned  from  the  water,  he  felt  his  very  heart 
•brink  within  him  from  the  clear  blue  eyes  of  his 
beaotiful  boy.    And  then  it  was  that  the  iron  firet 
entered  his  seal,  and  he  felt  what  it  was  to  be  a 
murderer. 


NIGHT  THS  SECOND, 

SoMB  fourteen  years  had  passed  away,  and  night 
WW  agam  (ailing  upon  that  desolate  coast  It  had 
been  a  wild,  stormy  evening,  and  as  it  grew  darker 
the  gale  still  increased,  and  the  sea-bird's  shriek  as 
be  stiove  in  vain  to  stem  the  fury  of  the  blast,  the 
moaning  of  the  wind,  the  thunders  of  the  serf,  all 
Um  more  and  more  dismally  upon  the  ear. 

Mark  Hazel,  the  wrecker,  with  six  or  eight  of  his 
kwleas  companions,  stood  upon  a  sand  hill,  at  the 
extreme  seaward  verge  of  a  low-flying  headland, 
llcy  were  watching  a  heavily  laden  barque  in  the 
offing,  which  M-as  evidently  m  distress.  She  was 
^Ting  terribly  in  a  raging  sea,  and  had  fired  seve- 
al  signal  guns,  which,  on  that  God-foreaken  coast, 
wold  only  bring  down  the  vultures  which  were 
waiting  eagerly  for  their  prey. ' 

The  object  of  these  men  was  plainly  indicated  by 
a  huge  lantern,  fumiahed  with  laige  reflectore,  aU 
«»dy  to  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  mast  planted  on 
the  hillock,  with  the  view  of  decoying  the  vessel 
npon  a  sunken  reef,  where  she  must  inevitably  eo 
topiecee.  * 

The  savage-looking  group  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  some  one,  and  their  lowering  brows  andfre- 
<Ioent  oaths  showed  that  they  were  anythmg  but 
Patient  waiters.  At  length  there  appeared  in  the 
<»a*Mice,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  men  were 
«Mag.  a  Blender  figure  advancing  along  the  beach 
tt^an  unosoally  handsome  boy,  of  some  fifteen 
^sixteen  years  of  age,  the  only  child  of  Mark  Ha- 
whom  he  loved  in  his  own  way  with  aU  the  ler- 
»<ttofhis  impassioned  nature.   All  the  kindly  feel- 


ings  of  which  he  was  capable  were  oonoentmted 
upon  the  lad,  and  he  displayed  fix)m  time  to  time  a 
sort  of  fierce  tenderness,  such  as  a  tiger  might  en- 
tertam  for  his  savage  offspring.  And  yet  this  pa- 
rental love  had  in  nowise  changed  the  wrecker's 
nature.  He  remained,  as  he  had  long  been,  more 
reckless  and  cruel  as  he  was  more  firm  and  oour- 
ageoua  than  any  of  his  wild  and  lawless  compan- 
ions. 

"So,  my  young  gentleman,"  cried  Harel.  with 
an  oath,  "it  has  pleased  yon  to  comeat  last,  has 
It?  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful  though,  I  sup. 
pose,  that  you  have  kept  us  waiting  only  half  an 
hour  or  thereabouts.  What  have  you  been  about 
all  this  time,  sir?'' 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  came  as  soon 
as  ever  I  got  your  message.   I  was  not  at  home 
when  John  first  came." 
"  And  where  ifrere  you,  pray?" 
"I  was  at  Mr.  Boss's.   I  promised  him  last  Sun- 
day  that  I  would  go  toniay." 

May  the  deuce  take  Mr.  Roes  and  all  his  tribe 
and  that  infernal  Sunday-school  into  the  baigainl 
Thafs  what  made  such  a  puling,  whining,  pealm- 
singmg  milk-sop  of  you.  Before  you  went  to  that 
cursed  school  you  had  some  spirit  hi  you;  but  now 
you  have  not  got  pluck  enough  to  drown  a  kitten. 
You  ought  to  have  petticoats  on.  I  don't  know 
what  ever  induced  me  to  make  such  an  egregious 
MB  of  myself  as  to  permit  you  to  go  there  at  first 
But  I  have  always  been  idiot  enough  to  let  you  do 
as  yon  pleased.  Now,  however,  I  am  determined 
that  you  shaU  do  as  /please.  It  is  high  time 
that  you  were  beginning  to  do  something  towards 
eammg  your  own  living.  I  am  resolved  to  see 
you  make  a  beginning  this  veiy  night,  on  this  very 
spot."  ' 

JVither.  you  know  that  I  have  often  b^ed  yon 
to  aUow  me  to  go  and  do  something  for  myself,  but 
you  never  would  give  your  consent  If  there  was 
anythmgformetodohere,!  am  s^re  nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  do  it" 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I'U  take  you  at  your  word.  I»ll 
give  you  something  to  do  here  on  the  spot,  and 
veiy  easy  work  too~a  job  you  can  finish  in  three 
mmutee.   It  is  merely  to  hoist  that  lantern." 

Walter  stood  aghast.  He  could  hardly  beUeve 
that  he  had  heard  aright  His  father  had  never  be- 
fore  asked  him  to  take  any  part  in  any  of  his  law- 
less  proceedings,  and  it  had  never  once  occurred  to 
him  to  imagine  that  such  a  proposition  could  be 
made  to  him.  Though  rude,  and  rough,  and  wilfuL 
passionate  in  the  extreme,  he  had  generally  been 
kind  to  him,  and  hud  never  positively  ill-treated 
him.  Walter  felt  tliat  he  loved  him,  and  he  could 
not  conceive-  of  the  possibility  of  his  desiring  to 
make  a  villain  of  him.  The  truth  is,  Mark  had  ex- 
pected  objections  on  the  boy's  part,  and  being  loth 
to  encounter  them,  had  put  the  thing  off  from  time 
to  time,  and  had  only  come  to  the  determination  of 
forcing  It  upon  him  this  evening  in  consequence  of 
the  jeers  and  sneers  of  his  companions.  Though 
greatiy  superior  to  them  in  mental  qualificati^ 
and  particulariy  in  early  ^ucationrhe^ne^^^thelew 
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dreaded  their  ridioole,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
heartily  despised  them. 

Another  thing  that  induced  Hazel  to  press  the 
matter  at  once,  was  his  dread  of  Mr.  Boss  and  the 
Sonday-school.  He  knew  that  the  boy  was  imbib- 
ing principles  Irom  these  sources  which  might  in- 
terfere with  his  plans  if  he  allowed  them  to  remain 
much  longer  unoounteraoted.  An  outlaw  himself, 
he  must  either  make  his  son  one  too,  or  be  wholly 
separated  from  him ;  and  he  was  too  selfish,  too  care- 
lees  of  the  boy's  real  interests,  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment which  alternative  to  choose.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  was  resolved  to  force  y  upon  Walter  his  first 
lesson  of  iniquity  that  very  night. 

"  Well,  boy,"  he  continued,  *'  what  atre  you  star- 
ing at?  Did  you  hear  what  I  said?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  heard  you.  But  surely  you  can- 
not be  serious.  O,  lather,  you  are  not  in  earnest,  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  I" 

You  are  sure  of  an  infernal  lie,  then.  You  will 
find  out  before  all's  over  whether  I  am  in  eaznest 
or  not,  m  promise  you." 

**  O,  father,  I  cannot,  you  know  I  cannot  do  what 
you  ask  me.   It  is  impossible  I" 

**  And  why,  pray?  Are  yon  not  strong  enough 
to  haul  up  a  few  pounds  weight?  Or  axe  you  afinid 
of  soiling  your  dainty  fingers?" 

"Father,  I  beseech  you  do  not  require  me  to  do 
this  thing.   Do  not— O,  do  not  do  itF> 

•*  And  why  not,  pray?" 

**  You  know  the  reason  very  well,  fidher.  Yon 
know  that  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong,  wicked,  crim- 
inal to  do  what  you  ask;  and  you  will  not  fosoe 
me  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  a  crime;  what  I  ab- 
hor from  my  inmost  soul.  You  will  not  be  sooruel, 
fitther." 

"  We'll  soon  see  that,  my  unfledged  moralist  A 
pretty  pass  we  have  come  to,  when  children  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  parents,  say  what  they  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do,  and  pronounce  upon  the  moral- 
ity of  their  actions.  Is  that  the  way  the  Sunday* 
8dK>ol  hypocrites  teach  you  to  praotioe  the  fifth 
commandment?'  Didn't  Ross  tell  me  that  you 
should  be  taught  to  obey  your  fiither?  Didn't  he 
say  that  it  was  one  of  the  very  first  lessons  the 
scholars  learned?" 

**  And  so  it  is,  sir.  Mr.  Ross  told  the  truth." 
Mr.  Ross  is  an  infernal  liar,  and  I'll  break  his 
head  for  him  the  very  first  time  I  catch  him  sneak- 
ing around  this  beach.  I  more  than  half  suspect 
him  to  be  a  spy,  and  if  I  can  prove  it  on  him,  he'll 
wish  the  evil  one  had  him  rather  than  Mark  Ha- 
zel! They  are  all  alike,  though;  they  teach  you 
to  di«-obey  your  parents,  to  set  yourselves  up  for 
judges  of  their  conduct,  and  to  stigmatize  their  ac- 
tions as  crimes,  though  they  make  their  bread  by 
them." 

These  last  words  produced  an  efiect  upon  the  boy 
which  Mark  could  not  understand.  He  recoiled  as 
if  ho  had  received  a  blow,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
hefore  he  recovered  his  ordinary  self-possession. 
At  that  moment,  it  had  struck  him  for  the  first  time 
that  he  himself  was  subsisting  upon  that "  bread  " 
of  which  his  father  spoke,  and  which  he  knew  to  be, 
lu  part,  at  least,  the  "  wages  of  sin."   He  resolved 


that  instant  that  no  such  bread  should  ever  pass  bis 
lips  again.  He  was  roused  from  his  refleotions  bj 
the  voice  of  the  wrecker,  asking  rudely  what  he  was 
studying  about. 

"Father,"  said  Walter,  "you  cannot  deceive 
yourself  in  this  thing.  No  one  knows  better  than 
you  do  that  no  fother  has  a  light  to  force  his  child 
to  d<»  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  both  God 
and  man,  and  which  equally — "  ^ 

"Silence,  sir!"  roared  the  wrecker.  "I'll have 
no  preaching  here.  Take  hold  of  that  rope  and 
hoist  the  lantern  this  instanti" 

"  father,  I  am  ready  to  obey  any  lawful  com- 
mand of  yours  at  the  peril  of  my  life;  but  I  cannot 
and  will  not  commit  this  great  sin."  * 

"  You'll  do  it,  sir,  sin  or  no  sin.  Who  made  you 
a  judge  ?  And  suppose  it  is  a  sin — suppose  it  is  the 
worst  of  crimes,  it  is  my  affiur,  not  yours.  And 
you  may  be  sure  it  wont  trouble  my  conscience,  so 
long  as  there  is  nobody  but  our  own  fellows  here  to 
see  it" 

"  Grod  is  here  to  see  it,  &ther." 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  already  that  I'll  have  no 
preaching  here.  Hoist  that  lantern  t  Hoist  it,  I 
say,  or  by — " 

Ftassion  choked  the  wreeker's  utterance.  Wm 
flice  grew  dark  as  midnight,  and  even  the  most  har* 
dened  of  his  wicked  companions  shuddered  at  the 
sight  The  most  unmoved  among  them ,  apparently, 
was  the  boy.  His  resolution  was  taken,  his  oouise 
decided,  and  nothing  now  oould  move  him.  Oalm- 
ly  and  solemnly  he  said: 

"  Father,  I  would  not  do  it  if  you  were  to  beat 
me  tUl  I  oould  not  stand— not  if  I  knew  that  yon 
would  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet  the  next  minute 
with  that  murderous  dub,  and  throw  my  dead  body 
into  the  sea." 

All  eyes  weie  tamed  upon  the  wrecker,  for  they 
all  expectfHl  some  horrible  deed  to  follow;  but  to 
the  amazement  of  every  one,  the  words  had  hardly 
left  Walter's  mouth,  when  his  father's  fiftoe  grew 
suddenly  so  pale  as  to  be  almost  livid,  the  loaded 
club  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  glared  wildly  upon 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  saw  some  hid- 
eous spectre  rising  there.  This  extraordioary  emo- 
tion, however,  was  but  momentary.  In  a  minute 
or  two  he  regained  his  self-possession  in  a  great 
measure,  and  with  a  powerful  efibrt,  steadying  his 
nerves  and  voice,  said: 

"  Walter  Hazel,  I  ask  you  fbr  the  last  time  if  you 
will  hoist  that  lantern?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  you  are  no  longer  a  son  of  mine.  Begone, 
and  never  let  me  see  your  faoe  again  I" 

"  Farewell  then,  father,"  said  Walter,  stretching 
out  his  hand. 

The  wrecker  folded  his  arms,  and  turned  angrily 
from  him.  Walter  sighed  heavily,  and  then  slowly 
walked  away. 


NIGHT  THE  THIBD. 

Sevebal  more  years  had  elapsed,  and  again  it 
was  night  upon  that  desolate  coast,  llie  moon  was 
almost  fiiU,  but  heavy  clouds  were  driving  aeroas 
her  disk,  and  giving  her  the-appeanmee  of  wading 
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md  ftraggling  in  a  yvparj  oeean,  which  was  really 
ffying  landward,  impelled  by  a  furioos  eastern  gale. 
It  ma  a  terrible  storm,  long  afterwards  remember- 
ed on  that  coast,  for  the  fearful  havoc  it  made  of 
life  and  property. 

Ihe  fatal  lantern,  **  the  devil's  own  light-hoose," 
at  it  had  been  termed,  was  burning  br^tly  in  its 
place,  and  its  baleful  glare  had  alt^ady  lured  to  de- 
struction a  heavily  laden  brig.  But  greatly  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  lantern  lighters,  the  captain 
and  crew  had  managed  to  get  safely  ashore,  in  a  con- 
dition to  claim  what  might  be  cast  up  from  the 
wreck.  They  were  thoroughly  dredched,  however, 
and  almost  frozen,  and  several  of  the  wreckers  had 
robmCeered  to  convey  them  to  a  small  villagesome 
miles  inland,  where  their  wants  could  be  supplied, 
and  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way,  at  least 
fi>r  the  present. 

In  the  meantime,  the  majority  of  these  amphibi- 
008  plunderers  were  busy  at  work,  and  many  a  val- 
uable  article  had  been  transferred  to  hiding-places 
where  the  eyes  of  the  owners  could  never  penetrate, 
and  which  no  police  officer  or  magistrate  had  ever 
heard  ofl 

Wild  beasts  snarling  and  fighting  over  their  prey, 
would  fitly  illDStrate  the  conduct  of  these  sin-hard- 
ened men  as  they  wrangled  for  the  spoils  which 
fraud  and  crime  had  assisted  to  place  within  their 
naeh.  Whenever  an  article  of  value  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  two,  three,  or  four  men  would 
instantly  plunge  in  after  it,  and  then  almost  invari- 
ahlj  a  fight  would  follow,  the  combatants  being  oft- 
en ap  to  their  necks  in  water. 
While  this  sort  of  work  was  going,  Mark  Hazel 
I  and  two  others  returned  from  the  village,  to  which 
J  they  had  been  conveying  the  crew  of  the  brig.  All 
\  had  been  anxious  to  get  these  men  out  <fr  the  way, 
I  and  Mark  and  the  others  had  undertaken  to  remove 
r  them  only  npon  condition  that  they  should  not 
I  thereby  be  deprived  of  an  equal  chance  at  the  goods 
from  the  wreck.  They  soon  saw  that  they  had  been 
deceived  in  this  respect,  and  their  anger  thereat 
may  be  imagined.  Brandishing  his  deadly  blud- 
geon, Mark  Hazel  ran  in  among  those  who  were 
tagging  at  the  spoils,  and  murder  might  have  been 
the  result,  if  a  new  incident  had  not  attracted  their 
attention. 

Lcid  on  hy  the  fhlse  beacon  light,  another  vessel, 
a  large  ship,  had  doubled  a  neighboring  headland, 
and  bad  just  become  visible  in  the  moonlight.  At 
the  same  instant  that  the  wreckers  caught  sight  of 
the  vessel,  those  aboard  of  her  became  aware  of 
their  danger,  aiMl  b^^  to  struggle  ibr  their  lives 
with  all  the  energy  of  that  feeUng  which  is  almost 
hot  not  quite  despair. 

The  wreckers  looked  on  with  an  interest  so  in- 
taose,  that  it  induced  them  to  foi^et  their  quarrel 
and  fix  Cheir  whole  attention  upon  the  struggle  be- 
fere  them,  which  was  to  terminate  either  in  the 
laiety  of  the  vessel  and  their  disap])ointment,  or  in 
ili  destruction  and  their  criminal  agrandizement 
Saeh  was  ^  state  of  things  ashore. 
On  board  the  drip,  all  that  stout  hearts  and  sUU- 
hands  ooold  do  with  sails,  and  ropes  and  helm, 
Has  done  with  li|^tning-like  rapidity,  but  all  to  no 


purpose.  That  terrible  lee  shore  no  human  power 
or  skill  could  now  avoid.  Onward  they  were  driv- 
en by  the  pitiless  blast — ^the  doomed  ship  and  her 
hapless  crew— deadly  breakers  roaring  in  front,  and 
mountain  billows  thundering  astern,  while  the  storm 
lashed  ocean  howled  on  every  side,  like  some 
mighty  ogre  hungering  for  its  prey. 

Thus  impelled  by  the  united  fury  of  winds  and 
waves,  the  ship  was  hurled  upon  the  sunken  reeC 
Like  an  animated  being  she  shudders  with  the 
mighty  concussion,  and  groans  and  shrieks  as  her 
great  timbers  are  rent  asunder;  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  mortal  agony,  the  death- 
cry  of  the  wretched  crew,  rose  clear  and  distinct 
above  the  turmoil  of  the  elements.  And  there  was 
only  time  for  that  single  cry,  for  the  next  minute 
ship  and  cargo,  in  one  ii.distingui8hable  mass,  were 
engulphed  in  the  watery  abyss. 

Calmly,  pitilessly,  approvingly,  the  stony-hearted 
wreckers  gazed  at  the  terrible  scene,  and  awaited 
the  booty  which  the  waves  were  sure  to  bring  them. 
Among  the  first  things  cast  ashore  was  a  large  wa- 
ter-tight trunk,  which  was  seized  and  appropriated 
by  Mark  Hazel  and  one  of  his  companions,  an  espe- 
cial crony  of  his.  Other  articles  soon  followed,  and 
all  became  as  busy  as  bees  in  the  spring.  Eager  to 
examine  their  prize,  Mark  and  his  partner,  speedi- 
ly forced  oiien  the  trunk,  and  gratified  cupidity 
sparkled  in  .their  eyes  as  they  tore  open  numerous 
packages  of  the  richest  laces  and  of  the  most  costly 
jewelry. 

While  they  were  gloating  over  this  valuable 
booty,  and  settling  in  a  summary  maimer  the  laws 
pertaining  to  flotsam  and  jetaamj'*  the  body  of  a 
man  was  thrown  upon  the  sand,  almost  at  their  feet; 
but  they  went  on  witli  their  eager  examination, 
hardly  deigning  to  glance  at  the  body,  and  no  more 
moved  by  its  proximity  thou  if  it  had  been  the  car- 
cass of  a  dog. 

"Presently  Hazel's  companion  said:  "Mark,  I 
believe  that  fellow  is  alive.  I  have  seen  him  move 
two  or  three  times.  There — ^he  moves  now  I" 

"  Well,"  replied  Mark,  with  a  tremendous  oath, 
"  what  the  deuce  is  that  to  me?  Yon  don't  expect 
me  to  keep  him  alive,  do  you?'' 

"  I  would  a  good  deal  rather  help  keep  him  dead," 
rejoined  the  other,  with  a  brutal  laugh.  "  But  I  say, 
Mark,  that  fellow  looks  like  a  passenger.  Suppose 
he  should  torn  out  to  be  the  man  that  owns  this 
trunk— how  then?" 

"  What's  that  you  say?" 

"  I  say,  suppose  that  chap  should  be  the  owner 
of  this  here  trunk.   It  is  not  at  all  unlikely." 

"  No,  by  Beelzebub,  it  is  not!"  cried  Mark,  and 
he  scowled  fearfully  ui>on  the  shipwrecked  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  recovering,  and  struggling  to  turn 
his  fieuse  toward  them. 

"  He  hears  us,"  whispered  the  other.  "  He  will 
give  us  tronble,  Mark,  you  may  depend  on  it" 

*' No,  that  will  never  do  1"  shouted  Mark,  as  he 
brought  down  his  loaded  club  upon  the  stranger's 
skuU.  The  blow  was  a  tremendous  one.  It  crash- 
ed the  bone  to  splinters, and  a  mixture  of  bloodand 
bndns  and  hair  was  sticking  to  the  olnbas  he  rsised 
it  again.  With  another  fearfuka^  aiMi|i,  J^endish 
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obnokle,  he  spurned  the  now  lifeleM  oaroaas  with 
his  fuot,  and  turned  it  over. 

The  moon  was  then  shining  brighUy,  and  as  the 
body  rolled  over,  its  rays  fell  full  upon  the  upturned 
features  of  the  dead.  Mark  saw  them,  and  the  next 
instant  a  wild,  blood-curdling  shriek  awoke  the 
echoes  among  the  sand-hills,  for  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  shore. 

It  was  his  boy — ^his  Walter — ^the  only  thing  he 
had  ever  loved  1  A  single  glance  at  that  pallid 
face  had  turned  reason  from  her  throne  forever, 
and  left  him  a  helpless,  hopeless,  gibbering  maniac. 

The  murdered  woman's  curse  had  struck  home, 
and  her  prediction  and  her  vengeance  were  alike 
acoomphshed. 

THE  FAINTEB  AND  THE  POPE; 

OR, 

TRIUMPIPS  GRATITUDE. 

BT  AUSTIN  O.  BUSDICK. 


EACK  from  the  city  of  Aquila  lived  an  old 
peasant  named  Marino. .  His  cot  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appenines,  and  the  mountain  tor- 
rent rushed  past  his  door.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  the  old  peasant  sat  by  the  fireside  teaching 
his  boy  how  to  make  a  net.  Luigi  Marino  was  ouly 
twelve  years  old,  but  he  was  a  bright,  active  boy, 
and  his  assistance  was  of  no  small  account  to  his 
&ther.  He  was  not  so  stout  as  old  Marino  could 
have  wished  him,  but  yet  the  peasant  saw  that  what 
the  lad  lacked  in  physical  endowments,  he  more 
than  made  up  in  mental  energy. 

What  makes  your  hand  tremble  so,  father?*' 
asked  the  boy. 
"  Are  you  sure  it  trebled,  Luigi?" 
**  Ah,  yes,  and  your  lip  trembles,  too.   And  there 
is  trouble  on  your  brow — and  your  eye  moves  un- 
easily.   What  is  it?" 

The  old  man  wondered  at  the  aptness  of  his  boy, 
he  wondered  how  one  so  young  could  be  possessed 
of  such  keen  perceptions;  but  he  remembered  the 
fSuthful  wife  whom  he  had  put  away  into  the  tomb 
had  been  a  being  of  rare  intellectual  endowments, 
and  he  fancied  that  hia  son  partook  of  her  mind  and 
constitution.  The  old  man  had  to  be  questioned 
the  second  time  before  he  thought  to  answer. 

**  I'll  tell  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  easy 
here,  lliere  has  been  a  warm  rain  upon  the  moun- 
tains this  ailemonn,  and  I  fear  the  snow  is  melt- 
ing. The  torrent  roars  louder  and  louder  every  mo- 
ment" 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  father's  face,  and  the 
unfinished  net  was  laid  aside. 

"If  there  is  danger  here,  let  us  go,"  he  said  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  old  roan's  knee. 

Hardly  had  Lm'gi  ceased  speaking,  when  a  low, 
moaning,  rumbling  noise  broke  upon  his  ear.  It 
was  distant,  but  it  was  fearfully  distinct  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came,  until  its  voice  was  like  thunder. 
Marino  started  up  in  tenor  and  caught  his  boy  by 
the  arm. 

^Itisnponii8,*'hentter6d.  ''LettuifleeatoiiM. 


O,  I  feared  this,  but  I  thought  not  it  would  oome  ao 
soon.  Come,  my  boy,  you  will  need  all  year 
strength,  now."- 

The  old  man  runhed  towards  the  door,  and  drag- 
ged the  boy  after  him.  Away  up  on  the  aide  of  tho 
towering  mountain,  he  could  see  the  fiery  spaite, 
where  tumbling  rocks  were  crashing  against  each 
other  in  their  descent,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cata* 
raot  broke  upon  his  ear  with  a  stunning  noise. 
With  one  look  up  the  dark  mountain  he  caught  his 
boy  in  his  arms  and  Bed  towards  the  dty.  Onoame 
the  mighty  torrent,  and  on  fled  the  peasant,  bat 
the  contest  was  fearfully  unequaL  Once  Marino 
stopped,  and  lobked  behind  him,  and  then  again  he 
hastened  on. '  But  his  race  was  short  The  moun- 
tain avalanche  of  rooks  and  trees,  of  snow  and  water, 
roared  madly  behind  him,  and  ere  he  could  gain  a 
shelter  he  was  overtaken  and  swept  duwn.  He 
struck  against  a  huge  rock  that  lifted  its  head  from 
the  earth,  and  the  vengeful  torrent  swept  on  and 
left  him  there. 

The  morning  sun  broke  over  the  mountain  and 
valley  with  its  golden  flood,  and  John  de  Castro  the 
noble  Count  of  Avella,  sent  forth  his  men  to  searoh 
for  those  who  might  have  been  harmed  by  the  ter- 
rific avalanche  of  the  night  They  reached  the  spoi 
where  Marino  had  lived,  but  the  humble  cot  had 
been  swept  away.  Then  they  followed  down  the 
course  of  the  torrent,  and  at  length  they  found  a 
human  form  lodged  against  a  rook.  They  pulled 
the  form  away,  and  beneath  it  lay  a  smaller  form — 
the  iisrm  of  a  boy.  The  father  was  dead  but  the 
son  lived.  The  boy  had  not  been  stricken  with  the 
death-stroke,  for  the  stout  form  of  his  parent  had 
shielded  him.  He  was  only  stunned  and  cold.  The 
men  took  ut>  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  carried 
them  to  the  dwelling  of  John  de  Castro.  The  un- 
fortunate peasant  was  laid  away  in  the  tomb  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  and  the  boy  found  a  home  with  the 
people  of  the  count 

De  Castro  had  one  child— «  daughter  named 
Irene.  She  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Loi^ 
Marino.  They  were  the  only  children  in  the  count's 
dwelling,  and  they  spent  much  of  their  time  togeth- 
er. Luigi  loved  the  gentle  girl  because  she  was  eo 
good  and  kind,  and  because  she  was  so  beautiful— 
because  she  enlivened  him  with  her  merry  lauj^ 
and  consoled  him  with  her  tender  words.  And 
Irene  loved  the  pale,  dark-eyed  boy.  She  loved 
him  because  his  melancholy  had  enlisted  her  sym- 
pathy, and  because  his  speech  told  her  of  the  noble 
heart  that  beat  in  his  young  bosom.  And  so  these 
two  children  learned  to  love — one  of  them  the  or- 
phan of  a  peasant,  and  the  other  the  heiress  of 
Avella.  But  the  noble  count  dreamed  not  of  dan- 
ger in  their  love.  He  was  himself  a  generous  man, 
and  it  pleased  him  to  see  his  little  daughter  made 
happy  in  the  companionship  of  one  so  near  her  own 
age;  then  the  count  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  it 
gratified  him  to  know  that  the  boy  wasnobly  gtate* 
ful  for  the  kindness  that  was  shown  him.  The  el- 
der Marino  had  supplied  de  Castro's  table  with  froit^ 
he  had  always  received  the  bounty  of  the  ooontv  end 
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bem  the  boj  was  not  altogether  a  stxanger  in  his 
oevhome. 

A  year  passed  away.  Lnigi  had  ceased  to  moom 
for  his  parent,  and  much  of  his  life  was  now  son- 
•hine  and  joy.  He  had  learned  mneh  since  he  came 
beneath  de  Castro's  roof,  and  his  mind  was  &8t  ex- 
panding beyond  the  limits  generally  set  by  the  age 
of  boyhood.  The  count  saw  that  the  boy's  soul  was 
Itige,  and  that  his  mind  was  mature,  and  yet  he  did 
not  think  that  the  lai^  sonl  and  the  matured  mind 
would  go  beyond  the  thoughts  of  boyhood  in  love, 
for  he  still  saw  the  two  children  wandering  about 
together,  and  he  seemed  only  to  derive  additional 
idearare  from  their  happiness. 

In  the  great  gallery,  where  were  hung  the  paint- 
iogi  which  the  long  line  of  the  de  Castro's  had 
been  for  years  collecting,  Luigi  Marino  used  to  wan- 
der. He  loved  to  walk  up  and  down  the  hall  and 
gaa  upon  the  pictures  which  hong  there,  and  some- 
times  he  would  even  foi^get  that  Irene  bore  him 
eompany. 

**  What  makes  you  lov^  these  old  pictures  so?" 
adced  Irene. 

''Because  they're  such  noble  things,"  returned 
^       gBsing  upon  a  painted  Titan. 

**  Some  of  them  are  pretty,  I  know,"  said  the  girl, 
**  bat  surely  there  is  nothing  pretty  about  that  great 
n^j  man  yon  are  looking  at  now." 

"  There  is  something  noble  about  it,"  resumed 
Ae  boy,  still  gazing  at  the  picture.  "  See  those 
snns,  those  musolee,  those  eyes,  those  features.  O, 
whata  wondpri" 

Hie  boy  soon  turned  away  from  the  Titan,  and 
taking  the  girl's  hand  within  his  own,  he  smiled. 
That  made  Irene  happy,  and  she  soon  forgot  that 
Lnigi  sometimes  neglected  her  for  the  pictures. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  during  that  time 
the  Count  de  Castro  looked  little  after  Luigi  Marino, 
mcft  to  see  that  he  was  well  cared  for,  and  that  he 
Bade  himeelf  sometimes  useful,  the  only  manner 
of  use  ever  required  of  bin),  being  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  page  about  the  person  of  the  count  when  he  was 
It  home. 

But  John  de  Castro  was  not  always  to  be  blind, 
ftoogh  it  required  other  wit  than  bis  own  to  open 
bis  eyes.  His  wife,  the  countess,  was  a  weak,  sick 
woman,  conOned  most  of  the  time  to  her  chamber. 
She  saw  Luigi  but  seldom,  but  she  saw  her  daogh- 
ter  much,  and  at  length  the  idea  stole  into  her  mind, 
that  Irene  cherished  a  dangerous  attachment  for 
the  youth.  With  this  thought  forced  upon  her,  she 
questioned  her  daughter.  The  gentle  girl  knew 
nothing  of  duplicity,  she  knew  not  how  to  deceive, 
and  she  confessed  to  her  mother  the  truth.  She 
wondered  why  her  mother  trembled,  for  she  could 
not  divine  the  cause.  She  dreamed  not  that  her 
love  for  young  Marino  could  have  caused  the  emo- 
tioD.  But  the  countess  made  no  explanation.  She 
determined  to  trust  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  her 
hneband. 


Lnigi  Marino  was  alone  in  the  great  picture  gal- 
He  had  grown  much  taller  than  when  first 
he  oame  to  his  present  home,  and  he  looked  much 
cider.  His  Ihoe  was  still  pale,  but  his  black  eye 


was  as  bright  as  fire.  His  hair  was  wavy  in  its  jet 
gloss,  and  as  it  lay  swept  back  over  his  shoulders, 
it  formed  an  almost  magic  contrast  with  the  pure 
whiteness  of  the  white  and  expansive  brow.  He 
stood  gazing  ujKm  one  of  the  paintings,  when  the 
Count  de  Castro  entered  the  gallery. 

The  nobleman  saw  tiiat  his  entrance  had  not  been 
noticed,  and  he  stood  for  some  time  and  regarded 
the  boy  in  silence.  He  was  more  than  ever  struck 
with  the  strange  intelligence  that  beamed  upon  the 
lad's  pale  features,  and  while  he  stood  there  and 
watched  him,  he  almost  wished  that  Luigi  were  not 
the  son  of  a  peasant 

At  length  the  boy  noticed  that  his  master  was 
present,  and  with  a  trembling  step  he  would  have 
moved  away,  but  de  Castro  called  him  back. 

Stop,  Luigi,"  he  said.  "  I  have  come  up  here 
to  seek  you.   I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

The  count  was  evidently  embarrassed,  and  the 
boy  noticed  it;  He  had  always  felt  pleased  his 
master  spoke  to  him,  bat  now  something  made  him 
tremble.  He  saw  in  an  instant  that  the  count  was 
not  in  the  mood  that  usually  marked  his  manner, 
and  he  feared  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  o^ 
fence. 

*'  Lm'gi,"  said  the  count,  *'  I  have  been  tiihiking 
that  you  had  better  leave  this  place— that  you  had 
better  find  some  other  home." 

"  Leave  here,  sir?"  uttered  the  boy  in  painful  ac- 
cents.  **  Have  I  done  wrong?  Have  I — " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Luigi.  You  have  done  nothing  out 
of  the  way,  but  on  the  contraiy,  you  have  been  very 
good  and  very  kind.  It  is  for  your  own  welfBoe 
that  I  speak.  You  are  old  enough  now  to  begin  to 
see  something  of  the  world.  Surely  you  would  not 
wish  to  be  shut  up  here  all  your  days." 

**  O,  I  should  like  to  see  the  world,  sir,"  returned 
the  boy,  with  kindling  enthusiasm. 

*«  And  at  the  same  time  be  learning  some  trade 
or  profession  from  the  fruits  of  which  you  can  sus- 
tain your  manhood,"  added  the  count 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Luigi.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not  And  now  I  wish  to  put  yon 
upon  the  track  of  an  honest  livelihood.  I  will  see 
some  good  course  for  you  to  pursue." 

"But  I  shall  not  go  far  off,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
shall  go  somewhere  from  whence  I  can  easily  come 
back  here  sometimes." 

The  count  bit  his  lips  and  looked  down  upon  the 
floor. 

**  1  don't  know,"  he  said  at  length,  as  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  boy's  &ce.'  "  It  could  do  you  no 
good  to  come  back  here." 

Luigi  Marino  feit  an  impulse  to  tell  how  much  of 
a  home  the  palace  had  become  to  him,  and  how 
much  attachment  he  felt  for  the  scenes  that  pluster^ 
ed  about  him.  But  there  was  an  expression  in  th) 
count's  face  that  arrested  his  speech.  The  boy  had 
not  studied  the  thousand  painted  countenances  in 
that  gallery  for  nothing.  He  had  learned  from  them 
something  of  the  art  of  reading  thoughts  from  the 
looks  of  the  &ce,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  de  Cto- 
tro  meant  more  than  he  said. 
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**  I  win  do  jcust  as  yoa  please,  sir,'*  replied  fhe 
boy,  after  a  few  momentB'  hesitation. 

Tben  I  will  make  arrangements  at  once.  To- 
morrow I  will  speak  with  yoa  again.  I  shall  haye 
some  i>oint  marked  out  by  that  time." 

When  Loi^  was  left  »lone,  he  was  for  a  while  al- 
most stupefied  by  what  he  had  heaid;  bnt  gmdn- 
ally  a  dim  light  broke  in  npon  him.  It  was  dim  at 
first,  bat  it  soon  became  more  apparent,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  troth.  The  rest 
of  that  day  he  was  very  unhappy.  He  looked 
around  for  Irene,  but  he  could  not  find  her. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Luigi  was  npon  the  broad 
piazza  that  opened  upon  the  garden.  He  leaned 
against  one  of  the  columns,  and  was  buried  in  a  wild 
sea  of  thought,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  fall  of 
a  light  foot  near  him.  He  turned,  and  by  the  dim 
•taiiij^t  he  saw  Irene.  As  she  came  dose  to  him 
and  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  he  coald  see 
traces  of  tears  upon  her  lovely  &ce. 

**  Ah,  Lnigi,"  she  said,  "  I  was  aftaid  I  should  not 
find  yoa — that  I  should  not  see  yoa  again,  before 
yoa  went  away." 

"  Hien  you  knew  that  I  was  going,"  returned  the 
yoatii,  and  he  took  Irene's  hand  within  his  own. 
Yes,  and  it  has  made  me  sad  and  unhappy." 

"  And  do  you  know  why  I  am  going?"  asked 
Luigi,  in  an  earnest  whisper. 

**  Yes,  my  mother  told  me  all,"  returned  the  in- 
nocent girl,  never  dreaming  that  she  was  doing 
wrong  to  betray  the  secret. 

"  And  why  is  it?" 

"  Do  you  not  know,  Luigi?" 
I  think  I  know.   I  think  it  is  because— be- 
cause— " 

"  Because  what?" 

"  Because  I  love  you." 

**  Then  you  have  thought  rightly,"  said  the  girl 
in  a  sobbing  tone.  "  It  is  cruel — very  cruel  to  sep- 
arate OS  thus,  but  I  think  my  father  and  mother 
mean  to  do  right  You  will  go  to-monow,  so  my 
fiither  says.   But  you  weep,  Luigi." 

*<  I  cannot  help  it,  Irene.  But  you  are  weeping, 
too.  Well,  well,  we  must  all  weep  when  we  are 
unhappy.  I  know  that  to-morrow  I  must  go,  but 
you  will  not  entirely  forget  me,  Irene.  You  will 
not  forget  the  ixx>r  boy  who  has  been  made  so  hap- 
py in  your  society." 

•«  Foiget?   O,  never." 

"Never?"  whispered  Luigi  "Will  you  never 
foiget  me?" 

"  No,  never,"  repeated  the  gentle  girl, 

"  Ah,  but  your  father  will  make  you.  I  know 
what  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are.  I  know  how 
he  looks  upon  me.  To-day,  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
gallery,  I  read  his  whole  thought  in  his  &ce.  He 
^eans  that  you  shall  forget  me,  Irene." 

"  How  can  he  crush  my  memory?  No,  no,  Lui- 
gi, I  shall  not  forget  you.  We  shall  be  older  in 
time  to  come,  and  then  we  mav  meet  again.  O,  be 
worthy  of  poor  Irene,  and  trust  the  rest  to 
€k)d." 

"  Be  worthy  of  theel"  repeated  the  youth.  "  When 
I  am  not,  then  let  me  die,  for  I  should  not  wish  to 
Kve." 


"  Hush,  here  comes  my  fiither.  He  may  be  seaich 
ing  for  me." 

"  Then  ero  to  him.   Yon  will  not  see  me  again." 

"  Not  to-night,  but  to-morrow." 

"No,  nor  to-morrow.  Perhaps  not  for  yeais. 
God  keep  you  I" 

Luigi  Marino  pressed  the  fair  girl's  hand  to  his 
lip9,  and  then,  as  ho  heard  the  count  approaching, 
he  glided  away  into  the  obscurity  of  the  garden. 

That  night,  when  all  was  still  and  quiet  about  the 
palace,  the  i>easant  orphan  arose  &om  his  bed  and 
dressed  himself.  He  had  determined  that  he  would 
not  see  the  count  again.  He  knew  that  de  Castro 
had  ever  been  kind  to  him,  but  yet  he  could  not  see 
him  again.  He  was  afraid  the  count  would  say 
something  about  Irene — ^that  he  might  %xact  some 
promise— some  pledge,  that  would  forever  cat  off 
all  hope.  This  whole  matter  had  come  so  suddenly 
upon  the  boy  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  consider 
npon  it,  but  the  little  reflection  he  had  given  it, 
caused  him  to  act  as  he  had.  He  wished  in  his 
heart  to  take  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  kind 
protector,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  kindness;  but 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the  task.  So  he 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  poured  forth  all  his  grati- 
tude, and  having  folded  it  and  superscribed  it  for 
the  count,  he  placed  it  where  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
found. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Luigi  made  up  a  small 
bundle  of  clothing,  and  then  having  secured  all  the 
money  of  which  ho  was  possessed,  amouuting  to 
some  dozen  sequins  in  gold,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sil- 
ver — ^he  glided  from  his  room  and  noiselessly  de. 
scended  the  stairs.  He  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
gained  the  road,  and  then  he  tunied  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  place  which  had  been  to  him  so  long  a 
home.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  turn- 
ed away  for  the  last  time,  but  his  heart  was  strong. 
The  world  was  all  before  him,  and  he  had  laid  oot 
a  plan  for  the  future.  It  may  have  been  a  misty, 
dreamy  thing,  the  boy's  plan,  bnt  yet  there  was 
enough  of  substance  to  it,  to  serve  him  as  a  guide. 
Before  morning,  the  boy  had  reached  the  fertile  val- 
ley west  of  the  Apennines. 


Six  years  rolled  away,  and  six  years  of  change 
had  come  upon  the  fiioe  of  earth's  humanity.  In 
one  of  the  dark,  oold  prisons  of  Rome,  sat  John  do 
Castro,  Count  of  Avella.  He  had  been  convicted 
of  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  and  though  he 
had  stoutly  asserted  his  innocence,  yet  he  had  been 
cruelly  imprisoned.  He  was  now  pale  and  wan,  for 
he  sickened  beneath  the  noisome  vapors  of  the  pris- 
on-house, and  the  death-doom  which  hung  overturn 
damped  his  spirits,  and  crushed  his  mental  eneigies. 
Sometimes  the  gentle  Irene  came  to  visit  him.  bat 
she  came  bnt  seldom,  and  her  visits  were  short,  fbr 
the  prison-keeper  dared  not  giant  Coo  much  lavor 
to  his  prisoner. 

Irene  was  still  beautiful,  though  melanch<^mide 
her  pensive  and  sad.  There  was  little  bloom  npoa 
her  cheeks,  and  the  light  of  her  eyes  was  somewbift 
dimmed.  It  was  the  calm,  holy  resignation,  tte 
gleaming  of  her  perfect  paxity,  and  the  soft  i 
of  the  Christian  that  made  her 
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One  day  she  aat  by  her  CiUher^  side  in  the  oold 
dungeon.  She  did  not  weep,  for  she  had  oome  to 
try  to  comfort  her  father,  and  she  had  gained  the 
mastexy  orer  the  tean  that  dwelt  in  her  heart 

"Alas,  my  child,'*  groaned  the  old  roan,  **it  is 
not  the  death  I  fear,  for  death  would  be  welcome. 
Tour  mother  has  faded  away  fh>m  earth,  and  I  know 
Bbe  is  now  in  heaven.  If  I  were  to  die  I  should  not 
fear  of  being  separated  from  her.  But  it  is  to  leave 
yon  that  weighs  heavy  upon  my  mind." 

"  Let  not  that  trouble  you,"  said  the  faithful  girL 
"  It  is  hard  to  think  of  death — to  think  of  death  in 
aoch  a  shape  as  this — but  if  you  must  think  of  it, 
let  no  thoughts  of  earth  weigh  you  down.  Look 
up— look  up  to  God,  and  dwell  in  hope." 

**0,  my  child,"  uttered  the  count,  as  he  placed 
his  manacled  arms  upon  her  shoulder,  and  drew 
hfv  upon  his  bosom,  "  I  know  how  pure  is  your 
aenl,  and  I  know  how  holy  are  your  blessed  conso- 
lations; but  yet  I  cannot  think  of  death,  without 
weeping  to  thmk  of  leaving  thee.  Even  this  cold 
dmigeon  seems  a  palace  when  you  are  here.  O,  I 
hope  God  will  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness  to 
your  poor,  suffering  father." 

The  count's  face  grew  dark  with  painful  thought 
as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  his  frame  shuddered. 

Tou  most  not  be  moved  so,"  faintly  urged 
Irene. 

**  O,  my  child,  you  know  not  what  it  is  that  moves 
me.  Alas,  alas,  this  may  be  the  last  of  our  meeting 
on  earth.  In  one  short  week  there  is  to  be  a  fear- 
ful thinning  off  of  the  prisoners  here,  and  I  am  to 
be  among  the  number.  O,  God,  have  mercy  1  Pray 
for  me,  my  daughter." 

The  poor  girl  could  hold  back  her  tears  no  longer. 
She  wept  long  and  bitterly.  She  tried  to  speak, 
but  before  the  words  came  to  her  lips,  the  jailer 
came  in  and  bade  her  prepare  to  depart. 

There  was  one  more  embrace,  one  more  kiss,  a 
drart,  fervent  prayer,  and  then  the  fiither  and  child 
Tpqre  separated. 


It  was  nearly  dusk.  In  a  small  room  in  an  up- 
per story  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  out-o^-the-way 
itreets  of  Rome,  stood  a  young  man.  He  was  tall 
and  slim,  and  his  face  was  very  pale.  One  would 
liardly  recognize  in  the  form  of  that  man,  the  Lnigi 
Harino  of  boyhood;  but  he  it  was.  The  dark  mass- 
es of  hair  hung  carelessly  down  over  his  shoulders, 
and  the  laxf^  black  eyes  were  brilliant  as  ever.  All 
uoond  him  were  the  implements  of  the  painter, 
tad  the  walls  were  covered  with  anatomical  sketch- 
•a  and  diuwings.  He  still  held  the  palette  and 
brushes  in  his  hand,  and  before  him  stood  a  large 
eanyas  upon  which  he  had  been  painting.  The  can- 
via  was  very  lai^,  for  its  top  reached  nearly  to 
tiie  oeiHng,  and  near  at  hand  stood  a  step-liMlder 
Qponwhidi  the  painter  must  have  stood  to  com- 
>ttnd  a  sweep  of  his  work. 

Ptvsently  Uiere  came  a  sUght  knocking  at  the 
daor,  hot  the  painter  did  not  hear  it.  The  knook- 
^(  was  loader,  but  still  he  moved  not.  In  a  mo- 
Mit  more  the  door  was  opened,  and  an  old  woman 
«rtend. 

"How^  good  master  Marino,  have  dono  with 


moping  here  and  eat  something.  By  our  lady,  thy 
fiMe  is  grown  as  sharp  as  a  vulture's  beak." 

Lnigi  turned  upon  the  woman,  and  a  fiunt  smile 
broke  over  bis  features. 

**  It  is  finished,  Maud,"  he  said.  My  work  is 
done.   I  will  eat  now  to  the  heart's  content." 

As  he  spoke,  he  moved  one  side  to  allow  the  wo- 
man to  come  up.  The  woman  advanced  and  gased 
upon  the  picture.  She  stood  for  some  moments 
completely  awe-struck. 

**  Poor  man,  she  at  length  murmured,  at  the  same 
time  wiping  her  eyes.  O,  what  torture,  what 
agony." 

"  Then  you  think  it  truthful,"  said  Luigi,  not  a 
little  flattered  by  the  emotions  of  his  kind  old  host- 
ess. 

"  It  is  too  truthful,"  said  Maud.  It  is  terrible.  I 
should  never  sleep  if  that  was  in  ray  room." 

The  young  painter  smiled  again,  and  then  he  laid 
away  his  palette  and  brushes.  He  breathed  a  long 
breath,  when  he  turned  again  towards  his  picture, 
and  a  shade  of  pain  swept  across  his  features. 

"  I  may  fail,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

Maud  did  not  hear  him,  and  when  she  had  gazed 
upon  the  canvas  long  enough,  she  bade  the  young 
man  come  and  ent. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  that  Luigi 
Marino  was  again  in  his  studio;  but  now  there  were 
two  men  with  him — one  of  them  a  priest,  and  the 
other  a  soldier. 

"  You  are  sure  you  can  gain  admittance  there," 
said  the  painter,  in  a  doubting  tone. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  can  pass  in- 
to the  Vatican,  and  the  keeper  of  the  great  galleiy 
will  let  me  into  his  province.  The  place  is  open 
since  yesterday,  and  several  paintings  have  already 
been  carried  in." 

"  Ah,"  uttered  Luigi,  "and  has  judgment  been 
passed  on  them?" 

**  No.  His  holiness  has  not  even  seen  them.  Ha 
goes  to-morrow  to  the  Museum." 

"  And  my  iMu'nting  shall  be  there?" 

«« Yes," 

**Then  be  sure  that  it  is  in  a  good  lights  Place 
it  as  I  have  directed." 

"  And  I  think  you  will  gain  all  you  could  ask," 
added  the  priest,  as  he  looked  again  upon  the  pic- 
ture, which  was  barely  distinguishable  in  the  light 
of  the  lamp. 

The  painter  again  shook  his  head  in  a  painful 
mood,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He  drew  a  strong 
curtain  securely  over  the  painting,  and  then  he 
gave  it  up  to  the  two  men  whom  he  had  hired  to 
help  him. 

**  Now,  where  is  this  marvellous  painter?"  cried 
Innocent  X.,  as  he  stood  in  the  Museum  gallery  of 
the  Vatican,  and  gazed  upon  a  picture  which  stood 
before  him.  It  was  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Peter 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  afforded  the  painter  a  sul^ 
ject,  and  he  had  handled  his  theme  with  a  magio 
penoiL  The  fearful  death-struggle  of  the  Alexaii" 
drian  bishop  was  laid  upon  the  canvas  with  almoil 
life,  and  even  the  dying  groan  seemed  issuing  flram 
theoonvalMdUpa    oig,,;,  GoOglc 
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**  Where  is  he?"  cried  the  pope,  "  for  by  oorholy 
mother,  he  has  done  ns  pleasure,  here." 

An  usher  led  forward  Luigi  Marino.  The  paint- 
er fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  pope,  and  when 
he  arose,  he  looked  paler  than  before,  but  there 
was  no  trembling,  save  a  slight  quivering  of  the 
nether  lip. 

*'  Didst  thou  paint  this?"  asked  the  pope,  look- 
ing first  upon  the  picture,  and  then  upon  the  pale 
youth,  who  stood  before  him. 

"  Yes,  holy  father,"  returned  Luigi. 

**  Then,  by  the  mass,  thou  hast  done  most  nobly. 
We  nwai-d  thee  the  pnlin  of  excellence,  and  thy 
picture  must  not  leave  our  palace.  Our  purse 
shall  be  opened  wide  for  thine  effort  Name  thy 
price." 

The  painter  saw  that  the  pope  was  in  good  hu- 
mor, that  his  admiration  was  excited — and  he  spoke 
boldly. 

'*  I  do  not  ask  for  money,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
toiled  without  ceasing — but  Hwas  not  for  money. 
I  have  beguiled  some  moments  in  trifling  pictures 
which  have  brought  me  the  means  of  sustaining 
life;  and  this  work  I  held  above  the  droes  of  earth." 

**  Well,  speak  on,"  said  the  pope,  as  he  looked 
curiously  into  the  face  of  the  painter.  •*  Your  words 
have  a  strange  beginning.  We  want  the  picture,  so 
thou  hadst  better  not  set  thy  price  too  high.  Come, 
tell  to  us  thy  wishes." 

**  Holy  father,"  commenced  the  young  painter,  in 
a  low,  earnest  tone, "  many  years  ago,  I  was  a  poor 
boy  in  great  distress.  My  &ther  was  killed  by  a 
sweeping  torrent  from  the  Appenines,  while  I  ww 
in  his  arms.  His  corpse  shielded  me,  and  I  was 
found  by  a  noble  generous  man,  who  took  me  to 
his  home.  That  man  owed  me  nothing,  and  yet  he 
became  my  protector.  He  reared  me  in  early  life, 
and  taught  me  the  path  of  virtue.  All  that  I  am, 
all  that  T  have  that  is  good  on  earth,  I  owe  to  that 
man.  He  is  now  in  tribulation  and  in  danger,  and 
I  would  save  him.  O,  I  hope  my  gratitude  may 
reach  him  I" 

"  Who  is  the  man?*' 

"  John  de  Castro." 

A  dark  shadow  flitted  across  the  aged  features  of 
the  pope. 

«  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  looking  sternly  upon 
the  painter,  "  that  by  such  a  request  you  endanger 
your  own  life?" 

"  Yes,  holy  father,  I  know  it  full  well.  But  what 
is  gratitude  worth  if  it  would  stop  at  at  such  a  dan- 
ger!" 

•*  And  so  you  would  have  us  barter  away  our  sol- 
emn decrees  for  thy  painting.  Upon  my  soul  thou 
must  have  a  wonderful  boldness." 

"No,  no,  holy  &ther,  you  mistake  me.  This 
painting  is  but  a  type  of  my  gratitude.  I  give  it 
to  thee  as  a  pledge  of  my  devotion  to  one  who  has 
been  my  friend  when  all  else  was  dark.  I  look  to 
thy  forgiveness  for  my  suit  I  came  to  appeal  to 
thy  meroy.  This  work  of  my  hands  is  but  an 
introduction  of  my  prayer,  and  to  thine  apostolic 
clemency  I  make  that  prayer.  Toko  my  picture, 
listen  to  my  prayer,  and  give  life  and  liberty  to  de 
Castro." 


The  pope's  countenance  was  softened.  He  look- 
ed  again  upon  the  picture,  and  then  once  mere  he 
turned  his  gaze  upon  the  painter. 

**  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,"  he  said,  "  and  tfaoa 
art  a  wonderful  child.  Yon  shall  hear  from  of 
again." 

The  pope  waved  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  his  at> 
tendants  gathered  about  him,  and  he  soon  left  the 
spot 


"  Now,  good  Master  Marino,"  cried  old  Hand, 
hastening  into  tlie  painter's  room,  "  bestir  thysdf^ 
for  there's  a  messenger  from  the  pope  waiting  to 
see  thee.  Dost  think  the  holy  father  mean9  thee 
good  or  evil?" 

"  I  know  not,"  uttered  Luigi,  trembling  with  con- 
flicting emotions. 

"  ITie  Loixi  grant  that  they  may  be  good  I"  ejac- 
ulated the  woman  as  Luigi  turned  from  the  room. 

The  painter  mentally  responded  to  the  prayer 
but  did  not  speak  aloud.  At  the  door  he  found  the 
messenger,  but  he  would  answer  no  questions.  He 
only  bade  the  paivter  follow  him. 

Luigi  put  on  his  cloak  and  caiu  and  with  a  strange- 
ly beating  heart  he  stepped  out  into  the  street 
For  some  time  he  followed  his  guide,  and  at  length 
they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  dwelling  on  the  Coi- 
so. 

"Now,  sir  painter,  rap  at  this  door  and  await  the 
result,"  said  the  messenger;  "and  in  the  mean- 
time put  this  paper  away  to  look  at  -when  conve- 
nient." 

Luigi  took  the  paper  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  alone.  He  rapped  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
by  a  stranger,  and  he  was  bade  to  enter.  He  was 
conducted  into  a  richly  furnished  apartment,  whore 
he  was  met  by  one  who  extended  a  trembling  hand 
for  him  to  grasp. 

"  Luigi — my  saviour—" 

llie  painter  looked  up,  and  he  knew  that  the  man 
whose  hand  he  grasped  was  John  de  Castro.  The 
poor  nobleman  was  sadly  changed,  but  his  counte- 
nance was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"My  noble,  generous  preserver,"  cried  the  count, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  pallid  cheeks,  toll 
me  how  I  shall  bless  thee  for  this?" 

Marino  oould  not  speak.  He  felt  a  warm  hand 
upon  his  neck,  and  he  heard  another  voice  pro- 
nounce his  name.  He  turned  and  saw  the  angelio 
features  of  Irene. 

"  Luigi,"  she  murmured,  "  yon  have  made  a  hea- 
ven for  poor  Irene." 

Luigi  Marino  was  all  bewilderment  He  had  a 
faint  glimmering  of  the  truth,  but  the  scene  came 
so  i>owerfully  upon  him,  that  it  took  some  moments 
for  him  to  shake  off  the  stunning  effects  of  the  joy- 
ous blow. 

"  And  are  yon  saved?"  he  at  length  asked,  gaaing 
into  the  count's  fhce. 

"  Yes,  yes,  noble  boy.  The  i>ope  has  pardoned 
me,  and  he  has  told  me  aU." 

The  painter  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  Irene 
was  resting  upon  his  bosom.  His  prayer  of  months 
was  answered,  and  the  ihiition  was  present  yriA 
him. 
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Half  an  hour  aAerwards  he  thought  of  the  paper 
iMhftd  reoeired  from  the  measenger.  He  took  it 
from  his  pockety  uad  read  as^ollows: 

"  roar  prayer  is  granted.  It  waa  not  your  pic- 
tore  that  triiunphed  over  our  heart,  but  we  were 
Bored  by  your  gratitude.  Innocent." 

"You  will  leave  us  no  more/'  said  the  count,  af- 
ter he  had  seen  the  pope's  note. 

Luigi  cast  his  eyes  upon  Irene. 

"0,  lean  be  gratelul,  Luigi,"  cried  de  Castro, 
noticing  the  look  of  his  young  preserver.  "  I  know 
where  your  heart  is.  Here,  this  is  yours — take 
it  with  my  blessing.  But  she  must  not  leave  her 
ither." 

The  count  placed  Irene's  hand  within  that  of  Lu- 
igi v  he  spoke,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  gazed 
upon  the  happiness  he  had  nmde. 

The  beautiful  girl  wound  her  arms  about  the  neck 
of  her  noble  lover,  and  she  was  not  long  in  making 
Mm  promise  that  he  would  leave  them  no  more. 

Laigi  and  Irene  were  married  in  Rome,  but  John 
de  Oistfo  deemed  it  not  prudent  to  remain  there 
long.  Innocent  X.  had  many  excellent  qualities, 
Int  his  foibles  were  numerous,  and  the  count  had 
no  desire  to  remain  too  near  the  vacillating  pontiff. 

De  Castro  went  to  Aqulla,  and  having  sold  his 
otates  he  passed  on  to  Venice,  where  he  found  a 
home.  Luigi  and  Irene  went  with  him,  and  in 
their  sweet  companionship,  he  found  a  bright  and 
holy  light  to  illumine  the  path  of  his  declining 
jeani. 

"The  "  Martyrdmn  of  Saint  Peter  of  Alexandria," 
is  ttill  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  but  the  rest  of 
3[Brino*s  paintings  are  in  Venice,  where  he  found 
the  home  of  his  honorable  and  happy  manhood, 
tod  where  he  made  himself  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


THE  REASON  FOR  REFUSAL. 

Kr.  Pope  paid  his  two  hundred  and  sixty-seventh 
nftt  to  Miss  Clarissa  Cooler,  a  damsel  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fiity  avoirdupois,  one  evening  in  July. 
He  found  her  in  a  rocker,  alone  in  the  parlor;  stole 
his  arms  aroond  her  alabaster  neck,  and  sipped  in 
the  nectar  of  her  cherry  lips — a  proceeding  there 
WW  not  the  least  harm  in,  considering  that  they  had 
eoBie  to  an  agreement,  and  were  generally  report- 
ed to  be  on  the  high  road  to  matrimony.  The  lady 
took  it  all  quietly,  even  indifferently,  to  judge  from 
the  lassitude  of  her  attitude  in  the  rocker,  her  lazy 
tse  of  her  fan,  and  her  exclamation  of  something 
between  a  heigh-ho  and  a  ya-hum. 

Commonplaces  were  disposed  of.  Then  followed 
a  silence  broken  only  by  Mr.  Pops  slapping  at  the 
mosquitoes,  and  Miss  Clarissa  fiuming  herself  un- 
ceasingly. 

At  length  Pops  proposed  a  promenade  and  an  ice 
oeam.   Clarissa  declined  both,  adding: 

*  I  wish  to  stay  at  home,  for  I  have  something 
ptitieular  to  tell  you." 

" Indeed  1"  said  Pope;  "  what  is  it,  dear?" 

"  You  expect  our  wedding  to  taka  place  in  three 
MltB.doatyoa?" 


"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

**  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  mut 
do  it.   I  cannot  marry — " 

**Grood  heavens,  Clarissal  What  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

«*  Don't  interrupt  me;  I  mean  I  can't  marry  you 
just  yet  awhile — ^not  for  some  months  to  come." 

Why,  Clarissa,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
You  gave  me  your  solenm  promise,  and  said  noth- 
ing stood  in  the  way.  1  am  all  ready,  and  worried 
with  waiting;  why  do  you  put  it  off,  dear?" 

**  That  you  will  have  to  excuse  my  telling  you.  I 
have  a  good  reason  for  it,  and  my  mind  is  made  up. 
Will  that  satisfy  you?" 

Pops  mused  awhile.  Clarissa  kept  her  £Ein  go- 
ing.  Finally  Pops  spoke. 

"  No,  Clarissa,  it  won't  satisfy  me.  Ton  poet- 
pone  our  wedding,  and  refuse  to  tell  me  why.  If 
you  have  a  reason  for  it  you  ought  to  let  me  know 
it,  and  may  be  it  would  satisfy  me;  but  I  won't  be 
satisfied  without  a  reason." 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  have  to  remain  unsatisfied. 
I  tell  you  I  have  a  reason,  and  a  good  one — what 
more  do  you  want?'- 

"  I  see  how  it  is— I've  courted  you  too  long;  I 
didn't  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot;  you  are  tired 
of  me,  and  wish  to  get  rid  of  me.  Well,  if  that  is 
your  wish,  go  ahead." 

"  Mr.  Pops,  you  are  a  dunce — ^you're  a  fool." 

"  Maybe  I  am,  and  may  be  I  aint,"  said  Pops,  ris- 
ing with  his  temper;  "  but  this  I'll  say,  Miss  Claris- 
sa— if  you  don't  tell  me  why  you  postpone  the  wed- 
ding a  few  months,  you  may  postpone  it  forever,  so 
as  I  am  concerned. .  Tell  me,  Clarissa,  or  else  I 
swear  that  when  I  leave  this  house  to-night,  I  will 
never  set  foot  in  it  again." 

"  WeU,  then,  you  had  better  go." 

*•  Very  well.   Crood  night.  Miss  Cooler." 

Pops  reached  the  door.  Clarissa  followed  him, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  in  earnest,  cried  to  him  to 
stay.  Pope  came  back — Clarissa  put  her  head  upon 
hie  shoulder  and  cried.   Pops  spoke  first. 

"Well,  dear,  what's  the  matter?" 

«*  Oh,  I  don't  wan't  to  tell— I  can't  tell  you  why  I 
want  our  wedding  put  off." 

"  You  must  tell  me,"  said  Pops,  "  or  I'll  leave 
you  this  instant,  and  never  return." 

"Well,  dear,  if  I  must,  I  must." 

And  Clarissa  laid  her  head  upon  Pops'  shoulder, 
and  fiauntly  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  The  weather  is  too  hot!** 


PANIC  AT  SEA. 

A  green  lad  from  Alabama,  who  was  a  passenger 
on  board  one  of  the  steamboats  navigating  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  suddenly  bolted  into  the  cabin  one  morn- 
ing, before  the  passengers  had  fairly  rubbed  their 
eyes  open,  exclaiming,  "  We  are  lost!" — "Lost!" 
replied  his  nearest  neighbor.  "  Lost!"  exclaimed 
another.  "  Lost  I"  screamed  out  the  whole  crowd. 
"  Yes,  lost  I"  said  the  lad,  astonished  at  the  alarm 
he  had  created.  "  I  know  we  are  lost,  'cause  the 
d^ftain's  on  the  top  o*  the  house,  and  anotherman's 
upon  the  mast,  a-lookin'  to  see  whar  we  are." 
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Children,  do  you  not  soTiiolimes 
worry  and  pester  the  poor  oat? 
Have  yoa  not  thrown  stones  and 
snovv^baUB  at  her,  and  even  emelly 
set  a  dog  upon  her?  JX  yon  have, 
and  still  praotioe  this  species  of  cmeltj,  I  cannot 
but  expect  that  this  disposition  will  inctease  with 
your  years,  so  that  in  time  your  heart  will  be  effect- 
ually barred  against  those  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
pity,  which  dwell  so  largely  in  the  breast  of  every 
good  and  benevolent  man.  But  I  would  uige  you 
to  leave  off  this  wicked  practice,  and  treat  all  dumb 
creatures  as  you  yourselves  would  wish  to  be  treat- 
ed, had  yon  none  to  watch  over  you  in  love,  and  to 
whom  yon  could  tell  your  feelings  of  distress. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  made  a  baigain  with  a  friend 
for  two  pretty  little  rabbits,  which  I  Arried  home 
and  put  in  a  small  house  which  I  had  made.  Every 
day  I  would  let  them  run  about  the  yard,  and  it 
would  please  me  to  see  them  hop  about  and  pick 
the  fresh  clover.  One  morning  I  went  for  my  rab- 
bits, but  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  I  was  aston- 
ished, and  conjectured  that  some  one  had  come  in 
the  night  and  stolon  them.  But  who  should  be 
guilty  of  the  thing,  I  did  not  know.  I  inquired 
about  among  my  companions,  but  they  had  not 
been  seen.  A  few  days  after,  as  I  was  looking  un- 
der the  bam,  I  dissovered  the  skins  of  my  poor  lit- 
tle rabbits;  then  the  thought  came  to  me  that  some 
cat  had  entered  their  house  and  dragged  them 
away,  and  killed  them  and  eaten  them.  But  whose 
oat  it  was,  I  did  not  'know,  but  little  suspected  it 
was  my  black  and  white  one.  I  was  much  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  my  rabbits,  and  felt  bad  enough  to 
kill  any  cat,  which  I  suspected  of  such  a  thing. 
However,  in  a  short  time  I  thought  less  of  this  cuv 
cumstance,  and  had  converted  their  house  into  a 
place  to  keep  pigeons  in.  I  had  upMrards  of  twenty, 
which  I  was  careful  every  day  to  feed.  But  one 
morning,  on  going  to  the  pigeon  house,  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  all  my  pigeons  but  two, 
stretched  lifeless  upon  ti:e  floor,  and  my  own  cat 
sitting  in  the  centre.  I  was  sorely  grieved;  I  could 
not  help  crying  to  see  so  many  poor  pigeons  dead, 
and  the  only  two  that  were  alive  almost  gone. 

The  cat  had  climbed  up  by  the  side  of  the  house 
in  the  night  and  killed  them  all,  but  could  not  get 
out  again  till  I  opened  the  door.  And  then  I  had 
no  doubt  who  it  was  that  killed  my  rabbits.  Feel- 
ing as  I  did,  I  declared  that  the  cat  should  live  but 
a  short  time.  I  caught  her,  put  a  string  round  her 
neok,  with  a  laige  stone  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
put  her  in  a  beg.  l^then  carried  her  down  to  the 
river,  and  threw  her  in.   I  never  saw  her  more. 


When  I  returned  I  dug  a  laige  hole  in  the  gaxd€^ 
and  buried  my  pigeohs,  amounting  to  abou^€lliro 
dozen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  sony  for 
drowning  that  cat;  for  she  had  been  so  cruel  to  my 
rabbits  and  pigeons.  But  if  I  liad  set  a  laige  dog 
upon  her  to  tear  her  to  pieces,  or  had  thrown  stones 
at  her,  or  beaten  her  with  sticks,  I  should  have  re- 
gretted it.  Now,  children,  do  learn  never  to  hurt 
a  poor  animal.  If  you  knew  how  much  you  in- 
jured them  by  casting  stones  at  them,  I  am  per- 
suaded you  would  never  be  guilty  of  it  again. 
He  ve  feelings  of  sympathy  for  creatures  that  cannot 
tell  of  their  sufferings,  be  kind  to  all,  and  you  will 
never  re^'et  that  you  possessed  such  a  disposition 
to  your  dying  day. 

A  PAIRY  TALB. 

Franz,  the  young  musician,  sat  sobbing  by  the 
roadside.  He  had  not  earned  one  penny  all  the 
long,  long  day;  and  now,  to  crown  his  misrortunee, 
one  of  the  strings  of  his  violin  had  snapped,  leaving 
him  hopeless  of  success  in  his  calling  fo^  a  long 
time  to  come. 

"Oh I  what  shall  I  doV*  he  cried.  "The  pea- 
sants will  not  stay  their  dancing  because  the  fiddler 
cannot  play;  the  little  children  must  have  music  to 
beguile  them;  some  other  person  they  will  find  to 
take  my  place,  and  I  shall  die  of  want  Woe  is 
mer 

^Vhile  the  words  of  complaint  were  yet  on  his 
lips,  he  was  accosted  by  a  withered  old  crone,  who 
was  bent  nearly  double  with  age,  and  was,  besides, 
a  hunchback.  She  was  a  most  loathsome  looking 
creature;  and  Fmnr  would  have  turned  away  in 
disgust,  but  her  plaintive  voice  and  pleading  words 
moved  his  kind  heart  to  pity. 

"You  are  wretched,"  she  said;  "but  how  much 
more  miserable  am  II  Ah,  kind  master,  open  your 
purse,  for  I  am  starving.". 

"  Would  that  I  could  I"  cried  the  lad.  "I  ha^e 
neither  purse  nor  money  to  put  in  it" 

"Is  it  so  indeed?"  the  hag  answered,  despair- 
ingly.  "Mayhap  you've  a  crust  about  ye  that 
would  lay  hunger." 

"  Alas,  none  I" 

Then  the  beggar  fell  to  groaning  and  wailing  at 
such  a  rate  that  Franz  could  bear  it  no  lopger. 

"Here I"  he  cried,  seizing  his  beloved  violin, 
"  It  is  my  best  and  my  all  that  I  offer.  Take  it-^I 
cannot  endure  to  see  you  snffer." 

It  was  growing  dark ;  but,  as  the  crone  reached 
forth  her  hand,  a  glow  as  of  sunrise  came  between 
her  and  Franz  and  in  the  strange  light  it  seemed 
to  the  lad  her  form  straightened  and  became  beaa- 
tiful,  her  wrinkled  face  grew  lovely. 

"  Well  done,  my  good  child  I"  she  siiid;  and  her 
voice  was  like  music.  "Your  unselfish  charitj 
shall  not  go  imrewarded." 

Franz  remembered  nothing  more;  and,  when  he 
awoke  the  next  morning,  in  the  same  place  on  the 
roadside,  was  certain  he  had  been  dreaming.  He 
rose  to  look  for  his  violin — rubbed  his  eyes — looked 
again;  not  it,  but  a  new  and  beautiful  Cremona  lay 
there,  and  beside  it  a  purse  of  gold,  with  "Kind- 
Heart"  embroidered  in  its  silken  m^^MB. 
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Franz  took  the  money  to  his  mother,  showed  her 
his  new  yioUn,  and  told  of  his  adyentore.  She 
ifind  eyes  and  hands  in  grateful  wonder. 

"Twas  some  good  iairy,  no  less,  in  disguise/* 
the  said.  "  Pray  Heaven  you  may  be  worthy  of 
her  gifts." 

Whether  this  was  true  or  not  the  lad  never  knew; 
faut  certain  it  is,  with  the  music  of  his  new  violin 
he  uiade  his  way  to  **  fame  and  fortune,"  and  never, 
eren  in  bis  proudest  moments  of  success,  failed  to 
deserve  the  name  of  "  Kind-Heart" 


A  BAD  HABIT. 

*  **  Oh  motherl  I  am  tired  to  deaih^''  said  Jane  Mills, 
u  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair  on  her  return  from 
Kbool 

"  Tixtd  to  deathP*  repeated  her  mother,  slowly. 
''Yes,  mother,  I  am — almost^  I  mean,"  she  added. 
"  No,  my  daughter,  not  even  almost^"  said  Mrs. 
MiUs. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  continued  Jane,  "I  would 
not  walk  from  here  to  school  again  to^lay,  for  any- 
tkng  in  the  world.*^ 

"Oh  yes  you  wonld,  my  dear,"  said  her  nnother, 
gendy. 

"No,  mother,  I  am  we  J  would  no(,  I  am  certain 
Mthmff  would  tempt  me." 

"  But  I  am  nearly  certain  yon  could  be  indooed 
to  go  without  any  nrging,"  answered  her  mother. 

"  Well,  mother,  tiy  me,  and  see  if  anything  could 
make  me  willing  to  go." 

"Suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Mills,  "  I  should  offer  to 
tike  yon  with  me  to  the  new  Pan<muna  this  after* 
noon?  I  expect  to  visit  it" 

"  Do  you,  mother,"  said  Jane,  with  great  anima- 
tion. "  May  I  go  ?  You  promised  to  take  me  when 
you  wont" 

"  I  intended  to  have  done  so,"  replied^her  mother, 
"but  the  place  where  it  is  exhibited  is  a  very  long 
way  beyond  your  school." 

"  But  I  am  quite  rested  now,  dear  mother,"  said 
Jane.  "  1  would  not  fail  of  going  Jbr  all  the  world. 
Why  do  you  smile,  mother?" 

"  To  think  what  an  inconsistent  little  daughter  I 
have." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  inconsistent ^  mother?" 

"  Why,  when  a  little  girl  says  one  minute,  that 
ihe  would  not  walk  a  particular  distance  "/or  any- 
thntf  m  the  world,*  and  in  the  next  minute  says,  *  she 
would  not  fail '  of  walking  still  further  */or  anything 
n  the  world  J*  and  in  the  next  minute  says  '  she  would 
not  fiiil  ♦  of  walking  still  further  */or  all  the  world,* 
she  not  only  talks  inconsistently  and  extravagantly, 
bat  loolishly.  It  is  a  very  bad  habit  to  use  such 
expressions.  Yesterday,  when  you  came  home 
from  school,  you  said  you  were  ahnost  frightened 
out  of  your  life,  and  when  I  inquired  as  to  the  cause 
d'jour  alarm,  you  replied  that  you  had  met  as  many 
as  a  thousand  cross  dogs  on  your  way  home  from 
school 

"  Now,  my  daughter,  I  wish  you  to  break  your- 
setf  of  this  bad  habit  When  you  are  tired,  or 
bimgiy,  or  frightened,  use  the  simple  words  that 
exi^ess  your  meaning.  For  instance,  you  may  be 
tired— very  tired— or  exceedingly  tired.   Or  you 


may  be  alarmed,  frightened,  or  terrified.  From 
this  time,  let  your  lips  speak  the  thing  yon  mean. 
The  Bible  says,  *  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay;  and  adds,  that  *  Whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  Cometh  of  evil.*  Will  you  try  to  remember 
what  I  have  been  saying,  and  strive  to  correct  this 
fiEiult,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mills. 

"Yes,  dear  mother,"  replied  Jane,  "lor  I  know 
it  is  wrong,  and  I  feel  ashamed  and  sorry  for  it" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  added  her  mother,  "  Improve, 
And  now  you  may  get  ready  to  go  with  me  to  see 
the  Panorama." 


LITTIiB  DILLY-DALLY. 

I  don*t  believe  you  ever 
Knew  any  one  so  silly 
As  the  girl  I'm  going  to  tell  about, 
A  little  girl  named  Dilly. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly! 

Oh  I  she  is  very  slow: 
She  drags  her  feet 
Along  the  street 
And  dilly-dallies  sof  . 

She^s  always  late  for  break&st, 

Without  a  bit  of  reason; 
For  Bridget  rings  and  rings  the  bell. 
And  wakes  her  up  in  season. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly  I 

How  can  you  be  so  slow? 
Why  don»t  you  try 
To  be  more  spiy. 

And  not  dilly-dally  so? 

TIs  just  the  same  at  evening; 

And  it's  really  quite  distressing 
To  see  the  time  that  Dilly  wastes 
In  dressing  and  undressing. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly 

Is  always  in  a  huff 
If  you  hurry  her, 
Or  worry  her, 
An^  says,  "  There's  time  enough." 

Since  she's  neither  sick  nor  helpless, 

It  is  quite  a  serious  matter. 
That  she  should  be  so  lazy,  that 
We  still  keep  scolding  at  her, 
DiUy-daUy-DiUy, 

It's  very  wrong,  you  know. 
To  do  no  work 
That  yon  can  shirk, 
And  dilly-dally  so. 


A  schoolboy  being  requested  to  write  a  composi- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  "  Pins,"  produced  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Pins  are  very  useful.  They  have  saved 
the  lives  of  a  great  many  men,  women  and  children 
— in  fact,  whole  ftunilies."  "  How  so?"  asked  the 
puzzled  teacher.  And  the  boy  replied,  "  Why,  by 
not  swallowing  them." 

This  matches  the  story  of  the  other  boy  who  de- 
fined salt  as  "  the  stuff  that  makes  potatoes  taste 
bad  when  you  don>t  put  on  any^  j 
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EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOIl. 


Travelling  Swindlers. 

We  herewith  give  a  few  names  of'tho  many  trav- 
elling swindlers  the  countiy  is  cursed  with  : 

B.  E.  HALE, 

A.  H  MERRILL, 
T.  G.  DENBY, 

C.  A.  TROniER, 
L.  A.  CULLEN, 
J.  H.  SPENCER, 

The  above  rascals  are  travelling  from  town  to 
town,  swindling  the  unsophisticated.  They  rep- 
resent themselves  as  agents  for  various  publica- 
tions, amongst  them  ouns.  They  hold  out  all  kinds 
of  inducements  to  take  in  those  simple,  ignorant 
people,  who  know  no  better  than  to  part  with  their 
money  to  any  smooth-faced  scoundrel  that  comes 
along.  Our  advice  is,  never  to  part  with  your 
money  to  strangers;  for,  in  nine  ca^es  out  often, 
you  will  find  yourselves  swindled.  The  surest  way 
is  to  send  direct  to  the  publishers  of  such  publica- 
tions as  yon  wish  to  subscribe  for;  or,  if  your  fHends 
are  making  up  clubs,  that  also  would  be  all  right. 


VAMTL.Y  ECONOATir. 
There  is  nothing  which  goes  so  far  towards  plac- 
ing young  people  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  as 
economy  in  the  management  of  their  domestic 
aflairs.  It  is  as  much  impoeeible  to  get  a  ship 
across  the  Atlantic  with  half  a  dozen  butts  started, 
or  as  many  bolt  holes  in  her  hull,  as  to  conduct  the 
concerns  of  a  family  without  economy.  It  matters 
not  whether  a  man  furnish  little  or  much  for  his 
family,  if  there  is  a  continual  leakage  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  the  parlor,  it  runs  away,  he  knows  not  how; 
and  that  demon,  wastes  cries  more,  like  the  horse- 
leech's daughter,  until  he  that  provides  has  no  more 
to  give.  It  is  the  husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the 
house,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that 
nothing  goes  wrongfully  out  of  it — not  the  leasi 
article,  however  unimportant  in  itself,  for  it  estab- 
lishes a  precedent;  nor  under  any  pretence,  for  it 
opens  the  door  for  i*uin  to  stalk  in,  and  he  seldom 
leaves  an  opportunity  unimproved.  A  man  gets  a 
wife  to  look  after  his  atTairs;  to  assist  him  in  his 
journey  through  life;  to  educate  and  prepare  his 
childi-en  for  a  proper  station  in  life,  and  not  to  dis- 
sipate his  property.^  The  husband's  interests  should 
be  the  wilie's  care,  and  her  greatest  ambition  carry 
her  no  further  than  his  welfiBu:^  and  happiness,  to- 
gether with  that  of  her  children.  This  should  be 
her  sole  aim  and  the  theatre  of  her  exploits  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family,  where  she  may  do  as  much 
towards  making  a  fortune  as  he  can  possibly  do  in 
the  counting-room  or  workshop.  It  is  not  the  mo- 
ney earned  that  makes  a  man  wealtliy;  it  is  that 


which  is  saved  firom  his  earnings.  A  good  and 
prudent  husband  makes  a  deposit  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  with  his  best  Inend;  and  if  that  friend  be  not 
true  to  him,  what  has  he  to  hope?  If  he  dare  not 
place  confidence  in  the  companion  of  his  boeom, 
where  is  he  to  place  it?  A  wife  acts  not  for  herself 
only,  but  she  is  the  agent  of  many  she  loves,  and 
she  is  bound  to  act  for  their  good,  and  not  for  her 
own  gratification.  Her  husband's  good  is  the  end 
at  which  she  should  aim,  his  approbation  is  her  re- 
ward. Self-gratification  in  drees,  or  indulgence  in 
appetite,  or  more  company  than  his  purse  can  en- 
tertain, are  equally  pernicious.  The  first  adds  van- 
ity to  extravagance ;  the  second  &stens  a  doctor's 
bill  to  a  butcher's  long  account;  and  the  latter 
brings  intemx>ecance— the  worst  of  all  evils — in  its 
train. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Clandestine  courtships  are  not  only  dishonorable 
and  uncertain  as  to  their  results,  but  A  base  fraud 
upon  the  confidence  of  parents.  They  are  in  aU 
aspects  discreditable,  because,  however  pure  or  sin. 
cere,  the  concealment  implies  a  doubt  of  the  integ- 
rity of  one  of  .the  piarties.  Either  the  man  is 
ashamed  of  the  woman,  or  the  woman  is  ashamed 
of  the  man,  or  somebody  interested,  is  ashamed  at 
one  or  the  otlier  of  them,  or  they  design  to  deoesTe 
a  confiding  parent  or  guardian ;  but  look  at  it  in  any 
way  or  light,  the  proceeding  is  disreputable.  Tl&e 
young  woman  compromises  her  reputation — Ibr 
**  people  will  talk,"  scandal  will  originate,  and  so- 
ciety, detesting  secrecy  in  affiurs  of  the  heart,  is 
prone  to  be  censorious;  and  the  man,  if  not  re- 
strained by  some  purity  of  principles,  is  ever  ready 
to  regard  the  woman  with  suspicion,  at  least  They 
think,  with  Brabantio,  that  if  a  gii'l  deceives  her 
parents,  she  will  deceive  others.  So  girls,  have  a 
care  that  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  you  axe 
not  yourselves  deceived. 


liOTE  OF  HOaiE. 

The  heart  has  memories  that  never  die.  The 
rough  rubs  of  the  world  cannot  obliterate  thenu 
They  are  memories  of  home — early  home.  There 
is  a  magic  in  the  very  sound.  There  is  the  old  tree 
under  which  the  light-hearted  boy  swung  many  a 
day ;  yonder  the  river  in  which  he  learned  to  swim; 
there  is  the  house  in  which  he  knew  a  i)arent's  pro- 
tection; nay,  there  is  the  room  in  which  he  romped 
with  brother  and  sister,  long  since,  alas  I  laid  in  the 
cemetery  in  which  he  must  soon  be  gathered,  over- 
shadowed by  yon  old  church,  whither,  with  a  joyous 
troop  like  himself,  he  has  often  followed  his  parents 
to  worsliip.  Why,  even  the  very  echoolhouae,  as- 
sociated in  youthful  days  with  thoughts  of  tasks, 
now  comes  to  bring  pleasant  remembrances  of  many 
occasions  that  call  forth  some  generous  exhibitioDS 
of  the  noble  traits  of  human  nature.  There  is 
where  he  learned  to  feel  some  of  his  first  emotions. 
There  are  certain  feelings  of  humanity,  and  those, 
too,  among  the  best  that  can  find  an  appropriate 
place  for  their  exercise  only  by  one's  own  firesids 
and  its  immediato  B^fo^gi>(goOgle 
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Rbmsdt  fob  Fits. — K  yoa  are  sabject  to  those 
dim  wing  attacks,  boy  your  clothes  at  a  slop-tthop, 
aad  yoa  will  never  have  a  fit  ailerwarda 


LoaffT — Hello,  old  gander  I  why  didn't  the  Lord 
give  thee  a  short  neck  like  mine,  eh?  Quaker — 
Perchance  thine  was  made  for  stretching. 


We  notice  an  advertisement  of  milliner's  feath- 
OB  for  sale."  The  milliners  from  whom  these 
fcaUierB  were  plucked  most  have  been  little  ducks. 


A  Quaker  who  wanted  to  shoot  a  man  apologized 
to  him  and  his  principles  at  the  same  time,  by  say- 
ing: "  Hiee  stands  in  the  way  of  my  gun,  and  it 
wmd  go  oil" 


A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pepper  had  been 
thrown  several  times  from  a  spirited  horse,  and 
was  relating  the  circumstance  to  a  friend,  at  the 
ane  time  observing  he  had  never  given  his  horse 
tname. 

^  I  think,*'  observed  a  friend,  "  yoo  dioold  call 
Imn  Pepper-caster." 


Mr.  Qoibble  reading,  "  it  has  been  decided  in  the 
eoort  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin,  that  a  olei^ 
gjman  of  the  Church  of  England  can  legally  marry 
himself,"  observed  that  might  be  very  well  as  a 
measore  of  economy,  but  that  even  in  the  hardest 
times  he  should  prefer  to  marry  a  woman. 


I'm  goin|;  to  ride  at  the  country,"  said  a  French- 
man, whose  English  was  not  very  perfect  to  a  friend 
in  town.  "  You  should  say  in  the  country,"  re- 
maiked  the  friend.  **  Ah,  yes,  very  good,"  respond- 
ed the  Frenchman;  **  and  when  I  come  back  I  will 
knock  in  your  door." 


Married,  at  Peck's  Land,  Fairfield  County,  Conn., 
by  Rev.  John  Peck,  Mr.  Jared  Peck  add  Miss  Julia 
Peck,  daughter  of  William  Peck,  Esq. 

Kind  Heaven,  permit  no  cares  to  vex. 

Nor  troubles  more  than  nsual; 
And  bless  the  nnptlal  couch  with  Pecks 

Enough  to  make  a  bushel. 

A  wag  entered  a  store  in  London  years  ago,  which 
had  for  its  sign,  The  Two  Baboons,"  and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  proprietor,  said : 

"I  wish  to  see  your  partner  1" 

"  I  have  no  partner,  sir." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir^  and  hope  yoa  will  ex- 
cuse the  mistake." 

**0b,  there's  no  harm  done;  but  what  made  you 
think  there  was  two  of  us?" 

Your  sign.   **  The  Two  Baboons." 


A  laitor  having  gained  the  afiections  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  Professor  Wilson,  waited  upon  "  papa,"  and 
■^•tod  his  ease— of  ^hich  the  professor  had  a  pre- 


vious inkling.  The  yoong  gentleman  was  direeted 

to  desire  the  lady  to  oome  to  her&ther,  and,  donbt* 
less,  her  obedience  was  prompt  Hie  professor  had 
before  him  in  review  some  T^ork,  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
which  was  duly  inscribed,  '*  With  the  author's  com- 
pliments." He  tore  this  out,  pinned  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter's dress,  solemnly  led  her  to  the  young  lover, 
and  went  back  to  his  work. 


A  few  days  ago,  a  veiy  handsome  lady  entered  a 
dry -goods  house  and  inquired  for  a  "  beau."  The 
polite  clerk  threw  himself  back,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  at  her  service.  '*  Yes;  but  I  want  a  buff, 
not  a  green  one,"  was  the  reply.  The  young  man 
went  on  measuring  goods  immediately. 

A  slab  above  a  grave  in  Arkansas  bears  the  fol- 
lowing legend,  evidently  the  tribute  of  a  devoted 
but  discriminating  hnsband: 

**  She  washed  the  children, 

Fed  the  fowls, 
And  made  her  home 
Resound  with  howls." 


SAlfDS  OF  GK)LD. 

Three  things  to  be  despised — a  brawler  in  a  work- 
shop, a  fool  in  fine  dothes,  and  a  slanderer.- 

A  slanderer  is  one  who  gives  up  part  of  his  own 
character  to  injure  that  of  another. 

If  thou  wouldst  bear  thy  neighbor's  fiioU's,  oaft 
thine  eyes  upon  thine  own. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  themselves 
all  "honey,"  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  flies. 

Wouldst  thou  with  thyself  be  acquainted,  then 
see  what  others  are  doing.  But  wouldst  thou  un- 
derstand others,  look  into  thine  own  heart 

The  best  means  to  learn  our  faults  is  to  tell  others 
of  theirs;  they  will  b^^oo  proud  to  be  alone  in  their 
defects,  and  will  seek  them  in  us,  and  reveal  them 
to  us. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  that  which 
passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  be  sincere, 
and  the  party  beloved  kind  with  discretion.  Love, 
desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of  tlio  soul 
rise  in  the  pursuit 

How  sweet  a  thing  is  love  of  home.  It  is  not  ac- 
quired— ^it  is  a  feeling  that  has  its  origin  elsewhere. 
It  is  bom  with  us,  brought  from  another  world  to 
carry  us  on  with  joy  in  this.  It  attaches  to  tlie  hum- 
blest heart  that  ever  throbbed. 

The  willow  which  bends  to  the  tempest  otlen  es- 
capes better  than  the  oak  which  resists  it;  and  so, 
in  great  calamities,  it  sometimes  happens  that  light 
and  frivolous  spirits  recover  their  elasticity  and 
presence  of  mind  sooner  than  those  of  a  loftier  char- 
acter. 

Providence  so  orders  things  that  dishonesty 
thwarts  the  most  cunningly  devised  schemes  for 
mfllring  monoy.  Were  it  not  so,  thieves  would  be- 
come rich,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
gains  are  uncertain,  and  their  lives  are  thriftlesi  af 
well  as  unhappy.  ^  j 
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With  Dog  and  Gun. 

OuB  8port8maii  is  abroad  this  moDtfa,  enjoying 
himself  among  the  fields  where  the  winged  game 
abound.  We  have  lollowed  him,  and  long  tramps 
he  has  taken  us,  for  he  is  a  HEunont)  walker,  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  favorite  pleasure  makes  him  oblivi- 
ous to  the  world  at  large.   Watch  in  hand,  he  will 

time  "  his  noble  setter;  ecuing  not,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  dog,  whether  the  birds  escape  or  not 
Hunting  with  dog  and  gun,  we  consider  one  of  the 
most  exhilarating  of  amusements.  Hiere  is  an  ex- 
citement in  the  pastime  that  is  beneficial,  and  de- 
velops many  a  drowsy  thought,  and  strengthens 
many  a  weakened  muscle.  Let  the  bookworm, 
grown  languid  and  almost  weary  of  life  over  his 
great  volumes,  leave  his  library  and  chase  the  deni- 
zens of  field,  swamp  and  forest  from  their  retreats 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  he  will  become  a  new  man. 
New  life  will  be  infused  into  his  system;  his  slug- 
gish blood  leaps  through  his  veins  like  some  sud- 
denly released  river  through  a  broken  dawn,  and 
the  rod  hue  of  health  comes  back  to  his  cheeks. 

A  certain  poet  who,  no  doubt,  gun  in  hand,  has 
followed  the  hounds,  speaks  thus  of  the  benefits  of 
the  pastime: 

Hunting  is  the  noblest  exercise. 
Makes  man  laborious,  active,  wise. 
Brings  health,  and  doth  the  spirits  delight. 
It  helps  the  hearing,  and  the  sight ; 
It  teacheth  arts  that  never  slip 
Tne  memory,  good  horsemanship. 
Search,  sharpness,  courage,  and  defence. 
And  chasoth  all  ill  habits  thence.*' 


"Lines''  from  an  obituary  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger: 

Bring  out  the  crape  and  toll  the  knell; 
She's  dead— a  lovely  Lockport  belle; 
Her  stomach  iiEuled  away  to  get 
With  ninety  oysten  on  a  bet. 


COURAGE  OF  A  UiPLAND  GIBI«. 

The  skill  of  the  nomad  people  of  Lapland  in 
throwing  the  lasso  avails  them,  at  times,  in  making 
other  captivus  besides  their  own  deer. 

"  On  one  occasion,'^  so  says  a  clergyman  whom 
Mr.  Lloyd  met  witli  in  Norrland,  and  who  vouched 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  when  a  Lapp  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  female  was  driving  the  heed 
through  the  forest,  they  accidentally  roused  a  large 
bear  from  his  winter  quarters,  llie  giri  veiy  for- 
tunately had  the  lasso  in  her  hand,  which  with 
great  coolness  she  threw  over  his  head,  as  he  was 
slowly  quitting  his  den,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
coiled  the  other  end  of  the  thong  around  a  tree. 
The  brute,  on  finding  himself  thus  in  thetoiii, 
dashed  at  the  intrepid  Amazon,  but  as  she  slipped 
on  one  side,  he  fortunately  missed  his  aim,  and  on 
ooming  to  the  length  of  his  tether,  was,  in  sailor^ 
language,  brought  short  up  and  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Bruin's  career  was  now  at  an  end,  for, 
seizing  the  thong  with  his  pavrs,  and  in  so  doing 
tightening  the  noose,  he  presently  managed  to 
strangle  himselfl  The  Lapp  on  seeing  the  beast 
charge  the  girl,  took  fright  and  ran  away;  and  as  a 
oonsequence  the  bold  wench,  who  was  to  have  been 
married  to  him,  sent  him  at  onoe  to  the  right  aboot, 
very  properly  refusing  to  have  anything  to  say  with 
so  dastardly  a  fellow.'' 


It  is  a  somewhat  significant  iaot  that  the  only 
two  countries  in  which  the  stopping  and  foroibis 
robbery  by  armed  men  of  railway  trains  prevaik 
are  Spain  and  the  United  States. 


ILLOSTBATSD 


Am  8WBH  IN  OUB  NBXT. 

Answer  to  last  month**  Rebus— A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 


CH^VRADE. 
On  the  floor  by  the  door  you-ll  find  myyinf, 

And  'neath  your  feet  you  spurn  it: 
Fit  for  bread,  'tis  said,  my  second  is  reckoned. 

And  Hueeian  peasants  earn  it ; 
My  third,  'tis  averred,  we  can  none  do  wittoouli 

And  its  value  no  man  over-rates ; 
Complete  and  entire.  Vm  what  many  deaire,— 

First  of  aU,  the  United  States. 

Amswtr  to  last  month^s  CAorad*— LuGXBn 
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THE  CBTJISE  OF  THE  CLIO. 


BY  JAMS8  8TUB6IB  BATARD. 


y^pOW  inerrily  the  watere  leaped  and  sparkled, 
irV  oach  (tnowy  crest  seemed  a  fairy  caticad&— 
every  blue  wave  a  lovely,  harmless  thing, 
ttade  only  to  charm  mortal  I  Away  in  the  distance 
e7ery  trace  of  blae  was  lost,  and  tlie  ocean  appear- 
ed one  vast  carpet  of  silver  thi-eads,  gently  vibrat- 
ing, and  glistening  with  a  wondrous  brilliancy. 
13 


Over  all,  arched  the  cerulean  sky,  clondlesB,  and 
clear  as  crystal!  A  fine  breeze  from  tlie  south  re- 
lieved the  intense  solar  heat  and  made  the  day  per- 
fect. 

Flying  along  under  mainsail,  foresail  and  jib,  the 
yacht  Clio  seemed  like  a  huge  swan,  her  breast  kiss- 
ing the  Hood,  her  starboard  beam  gently  inclined, 
and  her  peak  just  quivering,  showing  how  closely 
she  was  sailing  to  the  wind. 

There  was  a  gay  party  on  the  quarter  deck  of 
the  okgant  little  vessel.   Hiss  Chillington,  a  queen 
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of  New  York  sodety,  looking  for  odoo  lomewbat 
demare  in  her  wide  shade  hat  with  the  blue  ribbon 
tied  under  her  white  chin,  and  her  greal  black  eyes 
for  onoe  soft  with  gentle  thought:  Meta  Ray,  a 
bright,  vivacious,  sympathetic  little  creature,  with 
dark  brown  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and  red  lips  that  look- 
ed for  all  the  world  like  a  babe's,  so  full  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  were  they:  Mias  Sikesly,  a 
very  tall,  very  homely  and  very  fastidious  spinster 
of  an  uncertain  age,  but  very  wealthy — Whence  her 
presence  in  this  floating  palace:  besides  the  genial 
Capt.  Hawthorn,  the  cynical  Mr.  Hawk — Meta's 
uncle — the  eccentric  Bob  Quint  and  the  goigeous 
Gustavus  Gushington,  a  snob  of  high  degree.  All 
these  were  conversing  or  rather  talking  in  a  care- 
less, mirthful  strain,  and  occasionally  Miss  Chilling- 
ton's  well-modnlated  and  veiy  aristocratic  laugh, 
mingled  with  the  voices  of  her  companions. '  It 
may  be  said  that  she  laughed  by  note,  and  was  very 
precise  as  to  the  measure. 

There  was  one  more  person  upon  the  Clio  as  an 
invited  guest,  and  I  may  add  a  slighted  guest.  He 
•tood  by  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  gazing  medita- 
tively at  the  flying  spray,  and  smiling  at  invervals 
as  his  heart  warmed  to  the  glories  of  nature  spread 
out  so  lavishly  around  him.  It  was  only  when  the 
merry  voices  on  the  stem  rose  higer  than  usual, 
that  he  remembered  that  he  was  only  a  broker's 
clerk,  a  penniless  man  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
support  a  widowed  mother  and  an  only  sistex^— that 
he  was  in  this  party  merely  on  sufferance— that  he 
had  accepted  the  invitation  which  had  come  second- 
hand through  his  employer;  just  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  just  to  gain  strength  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  battle  with  the  world  in  behalf  of  his  loved 
ones.  He  could  not  help  sighing  and  wishing  that 
he  had  taken  counsel  of  his  pride  and  remained  at 
his  desk,  when  he  thought  how  worse  than  useless 
his  presence  was  here  in  a  social  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  his  pale  face  grew  more 
pensive  than  usual,  and  all  the  light  of  admiration 
fa%led  out  of  his  blue  eyes,  for  even  the  beauties  of 
a  day  like  this  cannot  hold  a  heart  when  that  heart 
is  alone  without  human  fellowship. 

Chancing  to  turn  just  then,  Meta  Ray  saw  the 
cloud  that  shadowed  the  brow  of  the  lonely  guest, 
and  f}he  felt  a  twinge  of  self-reproach. 

'*  Captain  Hawthorn,  we're  a  set  of  beara,"  she 
said  in  a  spirited  whisper.  We  entirely  ignore 
Idr.  Gordon's  presence  I  and  we  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed." 

*'  By  Jove  that's  sol"  exclaimed  the  easy,  thought- 
less yachtman. 

1  beg  pardon,"  Miss  Chillington  broke  in  with 
a  deprecatory  wave  of  her  jewelled  hand,  "  you  do 
Mr.  Gordon  a  great  injustice.  He  seems  to  liave 
sense  enough  to  lenow  hi*  place^  and  wisdom  enough 
to  keep  it. 

*«  Correct,"  granted  Mr.  Hawk  with  a  nod  of  ap- 
proval. 

*'  Ps^wl"  mi\ttered  Bob  Quint,  driving  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  glancing  contemptuously  at 
the  whole  crowd. 

For  a  wonder  the  elegant  Mr.  Gushington  had 
nothing  to  say— Mr.  Hawk  had  preceded  him  by  an 


instant,  and  the  pretty  speech  Gnstams  was  about 
to  make  had  soured  on  his  mind  and  put  him  in  ill 
humor.  Miss  Sikesly  was  offended  at  Meta's  epi- 
thet "  bears,"  and  with  her  nose  in  ^e  air  would 
not  condescend  to  notice  anybody. 

Meta,  silenced  by  the  genteel  verdict,  but  not  satis- 
fied with  its  justice,  leaned  over  the  taffrail  and 
gaaed  into  the  sea,  tapping  the  polished  deck  the 
while  with  her  number  two  gaiter. 

Presently  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  party 
descended  to  the  splendid  cabin,  where  p  princely 
feast  was  spread.  Provoked  at  her  uncle  and  Mias 
Chillington  for  their  action  sgainst  Mr.  Gordon, 
Meta  resolved  to  tormeht  them,  and  accordingly 
paid  much  attention  to  Mr.  Gordon,  lavishing  h«r 
smiles  upon  him  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  pet^ 
fumed  Gustavus  who  sat  by  her  side.  But  Meta*s 
revenge  relwnnded  upon  herself  and  the  man  die 
had  undertaken  to  champion,  for  Miss  Chillingtoa 
opened  fire  from  her  batteries  of  stinging  sarcasm. 
Miss  Sikesly  sneered,  Mr.  Hawk  growled,  and  Mr. 
Gushington  laughed  in  his  disagreeable  way.  Poor 
Metal  she  felt  tliat  her  well-meant  efforts  had  only 
increased  the  embarrassment  of  the  clerk,  and  par* 
haps  placed  herself  in  an  equivocal  light  before  hm 
eyes. ,  Would  he  think  that  she  had  led  off  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  make  him  feel  uncomfortable?  She  could 
have  cried  with  vexation,  indeed  it  required  a  great 
effort  for  her  to  maintain  her  composure. 

Captain  Hawtiiom  could  not  but  feel  ashamed  mX 
the  ridicule— though  polite  and  finely  worded — thait 
had  been  flung  at  one  of  his  guests,  but  he  had  noit 
the  eneigy,  the  force  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  pre. 
vent  a  similar  recurrence.  He  was  fearful  of  offend- 
ing the  god  wealth,  and  yet  felt  very  resentful  to- 
ward Mias  Chillington,  very  sympathetic  toward 
Gordon. 

The  dinner  over  at  last,  the  ladies  went  aft  into 
the  saloon  and  left  the  gentleman  to  their  wine  and 
cigars.  Gk)rdon  essayed  to  go  on  deck,  but  the  cap- 
tain objected  earnestly. 

*'  Mv  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  trying  to  make  some 
amends  for  his  own  neglect.  **  I  beg  you  to  sit 
down.  Here  is  Moeelle— a  very  fine  article,  try  it. 
I'm  afraid  you  don't  feel  at  h^me  here — now  that 
will  never  dol  By  Jove  I  can't  bear  that  I  consider 
the  craft  your  own,  you  know — " 

"  But,  Captain — " 

"Not  a  wordl  I  know  how  you  feel  I  Never 
mind  the  women;  they  must  talk;  all  high  flyers 
you  see,  proud  as  Lucifer  and  vain  as  vanity.  Xev^* 
er  mind  them,  I  say.   Be  free  and  easy." 

And  the  yachtman  sighed  with  relief,  feeling  that 
he  had  smoothed  things  over  nicely. 

Grordon  left  the  wine  untested,  and  smoked  a  mo- 
ment in  silence. 

**  Your  motives  are  apparent,  captain,  and  Pm 
obliged  to  you,"  he  said  at  length.  **  But  as  AUas 
Chillington  remarked  this  morning,  I  know  my 
place.  I  dont  wish  to  be  a  damper  on  anybody— I 
can  find  more  wealth  on  deck  than  elaewhoe.** 

He  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

(« Confoond  Miss  Chillington  i"  muttered  the  oai^ 
tain,  who  at  heart  was  a  very  good  fellow. 

<*  Homphl"  balked  Mr.  Ha;^  "  The  yow^rtor 
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Ib  too  proud,  bat  pride  and  poverty,  yoa  know  oai^ 

**  Extremely  sensitive  for  a  nobody,  npon  my 
•ouli"  drawled  Gostavus,  swallowing  a  glass  <^ 
champagne  at  a  draoght. 

Bob  Quint  flashed  a  glance  of  soom  at  Mr.  Gush- 
ington,  and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Hawk  gave  him  a 
ikmiliar  p'onch  in  the  ribs,  and  exclaimed: 

"  I  say,  old  ironsides,  you're  too  hard  on  Gkndon, 
on  everybody.   You'll  see  it  sometime,  tool" 

Pish  I"  snarled  Mr.  Hawk  with  a  grimace  of  dis- 
gust 

In  the  meantime  the  ladies  were  oonversing. 

**  Old  Mr.  Quint  is  immensely  rich,"  Miss  Sikealy 
was  saying.  **  Some  assert  he  is  worth  two  mil- 
fion.  His  nephew  is  ooming  on  board  when  we 
reach  Newport,  his  nephew  and  his  heir— just  think 
of  that,  you  marriageable  young  ladies.  I  wonder 
which  of  you  will  captivate  him." 

**1  don't  want  him,  thank  yonP  Meta  rqplied 
with  a  toes  of  her  head. 

Miss  Chillington  smiled  superciliously  and  strok- 
ed her  white  arms  with  a  great  deal  of  compkMenee. 
She  was  sure  of  an  easy  conquest  with  the  lioh 
nephew,  and  hoped  for  an  early  marriage,  as  her 
•wn  revenues  were  dwindliog  rapidly  under  her 
extrava^^t  demands  upon  them. 

**  Perhaps  he  wouldn^  want  y<m,  little  Meta,**  she 
said  in  her  tantalizing  way. 

"I'U  never  sell  myself,  that's  certain  I"  answered 
Meta,  with  some  warmth. 

*'  Don't  be  so  rude,  child,"  interposed  Miss  8&ee- 
ly,  twisting  her  thin  features  into  an  expression  of 
blended  pity  and  repugnance.  **  You  might  better 
have  said:  *ril  never  allow  mercenary  ooqaideni- 
tfcms  to  influence  my  choice.'  *  Sell  myself'  is  vul- 
gar. Pray  have  some  regard  for  yourself^  if  not  for 
the  nerves  of  your  friends." 

'*  O,  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Meta,  impatiently,  and 
catchinic  up  her  hat,  she  flew  to  the  deck. 

The  breeze  still  held  firm  and  the  Clio  was  bound- 
ing over  the  waves  right  merrily.  The  sailing  mas- 
ter was  at  the  wheel,  and  two  sailors  were  stretch- 
ed out  under  the  starboard  bulwarks  near  the  fore- 
sheet.  Mr.  Gordon  was  seated  on  a  camp  stool 
near  the  waist  on  the  port  side.  As  Meta  came  up 
the  companion  way  she  met  his  glance,  but  only 
for  an  instant,  as  he  turned  his  head  away  very 
quickly. 

**  He  does  think  I  meant  to  ridicule  himF'  she  r^ 
fleeted.    "  And  I  won't  endure  that — ^I  cant  I" 
"Mr.  Gordon  I" 

She  spoke  impulsively,  and  blushed  a  deep  red  as 
his  calm  blue  eyes  sought  her  fiioe. 

'*  Let  me  oflTer  you  a  seat,"  he  said,  arising  and 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks. 

She  accepted  it  mechanically,  tlianked  him  in  a 
low  voice  and  then  wondered  what  she  should  say 
next.  If  she  had  thought  a  moment  she  would  not 
have  addressed  him  so  rashly — ^but  regrets  were  ose- 
lesB.  The  awkwardness  of  her  situation  was  in- 
creasing every  moment.  She  knew  that  he  was 
wondering  at  her  manner,  and  that  only  added  to 
her  embanussment. 


**  I  hope  you~-you  didn't  think—"  ahe  paused,  an- 
gxy  with  herself  and  confused. 

"  Speak  freely.  Miss  Bay.  If  I  have  inonrred 
your  displeasure  I  wish  to  know  it." 

**You?  No,  indeed;  it — it  was  just  the  other 
way — ^that  is — I  mean — " 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  he  replied,  quietly. 
**  And  be  assured  that  I  am  grateful  to  you  foi  your 
thoughtfulnesB.  Such  instances  are  rare  and  hence 
all  the  more  to  be  appreciated.  Yon  are  ei\joying 
the  voyage?" 

"  Very  much,"  die  rejoined,  thankful  to  him  for 
changing  the  subject  so  deftly. 

Of  course  Mr.  Hawk  had  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  that  moment,  and  Meta  had  to  give  up  the  tefe-o- 
tete  which  promised  to  become  so  pleasant.  Short- 
ly after,  Gushington  came  up  and  followed  her  like 
a  shadow,  uttering  his  insipid  nonsense  at  every  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Grordon  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  bows,  and  Meta  did  not  speak  to  him 
again  until  tea  time.  In  the  evening  Mr  Hawk  and 
Bob  Quint  sat  down  to  snarl  and  growl  over  a  game 
of  chess,  whfle  Miss  Chillington,  Miss  Sikesly,  the 
captain  and  Mr.  Gushington  tried  a  rubber  at  whisti 
Meta,  unperoeived,  crept  on  deck.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful evening;  the  heavens  were  dotted  Vith  stars, 
and  the  moon  shone  brilliantly.  Mr.  Gordon  came 
forward  to  meet  her  as  she  ascended  the  compan- 
ion way,  and  offered  her  his  arm,  for  the  Clio  was 
rolling  a  little  more  heavily  than  usuaL  She  ao- 
cepted  it  with  gladness  and  he  led  her  to  a  settee 
on  the  port  side.  Somehow  she  felt  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  since  their  brief  interview  in  the 
morning. 

"  We  shall  reach  New]>ort  to-morrow,  I  suppose," 
he  said,  by  way  of  opening  a  conversation. 

"  And  I  shall  leave  the  dear  little  vessel  there," 
die  answered,  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  rak- 
ish masts  and  white  sails. 

<*  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  You  have  not  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  I  fear," 
she  answered,  irrelevantly. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it.  I  came  out  for  rest  and  a 
breath  of  sea  air.  I  have  found  both  and  appreci- 
ated them,  I  hope." 

There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone 
as  he  uttered  the  first  sentence.  Meta  looked  into 
his  fine,  intellectual  face,  read  there  of  his  patience 
and  forbearance,  and  thought  how  infinitely  supe- 
rior he  was  to  those  who  presumed  to  look  down 
npon  him. 

"  Arrogance  comes  of  ignorance,"  she  mused,  as 
if  following  out  her  own  train  of  thought,  *'  and  ig- 
norance deserves  pity .  You  have  generosity  enough 
to  pity  your  present  associates,  not  to  blame 
tliem." 

His  face  lighted  up  quickly. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Ruy,"  he  rejoined  earnestly. 
'*  lliis  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  sweet.  I  shall  re- 
member it." 

Why  must  her  blood  fly  to  her  cheeks  every  time 
he  spoke  in  that  voice?  She  could  feel  her  fi^se 
bum,  and  her  heart  beat  with  unusual  rapidity.  It 
was  very,  very  foolish,  but  she  could  not  help  it. 

For  moments  neither  8];>oke. 
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**  Meta,  I  suppose  I  am  ma4,  but  I  cannot  hold  my 
peace,  I  love  3rou."  The  words  broke  forth  with 
passionate  fervor. 

"  I  knew  it,  you  scoundrel,"  sounded  Mr.  Hawk's 
gruff  voice.  "  I  knew  your  game.  Meta,  go  to 
your  state-room,  quick.  I'll  deal  with  this  fortune- 
hunter." 

"  For  shame,  uncle — " 

"  Shut  up,  girl,  not  a  word. 

Terribly  mortified,  the  maiden  hastened  down  be- 
low, llien  the  two  men  faced  each  other,  one  puff- 
ing and  swelling  with  a  boisterous  wrath,  the  other 
cool,  calm,  but  fearfully  angry. 

"  Old  man  you  h^ve  grossly  insulted  me,  and 
why?  because  I  am  poor."  Groidon's  voice  treqa- 
bled,  his  fists  closed.  "  Stop,  tempt  me  no  further 
with  your  abuse;  utter  a  word  at  your  periL  For 
her  sake  I  pass  this  over.  Stand  aside,  don^  you 
dare  to  speak  to  me." 

The  blue  eyes  flashed  dangerously,  there  was 
something  in  the  young  man's  face  that  took  the 
temper  all  out  of  Hawk,  and  he  slunk  away  mum- 
bling to  himself.  Again  Walter  Giordon  was  alone 
on  deck — the  stars  shone  as  bright,  the  waters  rip- 
pled mu^cally  from  the  bows  of  the  Clioy  all  around 
him  was  the  same,  but  ah!  what  a  change  had  come 
over  his  life  I  Would  she  have  said  yes  if  they  had 
not  been  interrupted?  No,  it  was  wild  to  dream 
of  it,  and  yet  she  reproved  her  uncle  vehemently. 
But  why  reflect?  To-morrow  she  would  pass  from 
him,  and  he  would  shortly  go  back  to  the  old  life 
and  bury  this  fond  vision  in  the  trials  and  struggles 
of  hours  to  come.  What  a  fool  he  had  made  of  him- 
self—he a  penniless  fellow  to  dare  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

Morning  came,  and  when  Gordon  awoke  the  Clio 
was  anchored  in  Newport  harbor.  He  arose  and 
dressed  himself  weaiily;  there  was  a  peculiar  op- 
pression upon  his  heart  When  he  entered  the 
cabin  he  saw  that  neither  Meta  nor  her  fierce  old 
nnde  were  present,  and  he  soon  learned  that  they 
had  gone  ashore  in  the  gig.  Well,  it  was  better  so 
]>erhaps.  After  break&st.  Captain  Hawthorn  in- 
vited Mr.  Gordon  to  go  ashore  with  him  and  the 
young  man  could  not  refuse — something  impelled 
him  against  his  will  to  accept.  Reaching  the  pier. 
Captain  Hawthorn  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Ocean 
House,  where,  he  met  many  friends  to  all  of  whom 
he  introduced  his  companion,  as  if  to  atone  for  any 
neglect  of  the  past.  Thus  the  forenoon  ebbed  awa^', 
dinner  was  partaken  of,  and  then  the  yachtman 
made  another  call  at  an  elegant  mansion  in  the  sub- 
urbs, Gordon  still  in  his  company.  But  the  latter 
did  not  enter  here,  instead  he  walked  around  the 
wide  grounds  leisurely  smoking.  Finding  himself 
at  last  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  he  turned  to  retrace 
his  steps,  when  a  half-suppresed  exclamation  broke 
upon  his  ear.  Looldng  ap  quickly  he  saw  Meta 
come  from  the  lattice  window  upon  the  ciroulor 
balcony.  What  a  strange,  wUd  thrill  of  joy  went 
through  his  nature,  as  if  it  had  been  years  instead 
of  hours  since  they  met.  Rushing  forward  he  plac- 
ed a  rustic  chair  beneath  the  balcony,  and  mount- 
ing upon  it  extended  his  arms. 

'*  Oh,  Meta,  my  darling  I  will  yoa  oome  to  me?" 


**  Yes,  Walter,"  the  words  fluttered  firom  her  lip% 
her  face  became  a  brilliant  crimson. 

"  Now  and  forever,  Meta?" 

**  Now  and  forever,  Walter." 

He  ndsed  her  in  his  arms  and  lifted  her  over  tho 
balcony  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

Three  hours  later,  Silas  Hawk  was  pulled  to  the 
Clio  and  came  aboard  raving  and  tearing  like  a  mad 
man.  His  niece  had  been  abducted  by  that  villain, 
Gordon  I  and  then  he  swore  vengeance  and  stamped 
his  feet,  smote  his  fists,  shook  his  head,  and  grew 
purple  in  the  face.  Bob  Quint  with  one  gray  eye 
screwed  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  stood  grinning  at 
him,  and  calling  him  a  lunatic.  Silas  Hawk  grew 
furious  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  just  then 
Meta  with  Walter  Gordon  came  ui)on  deck.  Hie 
enraged  mide  sprang  toward  the  young  man,  baft 
Bob  Quint  caught  him  by  the  neck. 

"  Stop,  yoa  blockhead,  that  is  my  nephew  and  hie 
wife." 

,  "  Yowr  nephew,  Mr.  Quint?"  cried  Miss  Chilliqg- 
ton,  growing  very  pale. 

"  By  Saint  Greoige  now,  that's  perfectly  amazin% 
enough  to  stun  a  fellah,  yon  know,"  said  Mr.  Gosh- 
ington,  gazing  at  Grordon  through  his  eye-glase, 
"  Bat  if  you*ll  all  remember,  I  always  said  he  wie 
deuced  refined— «u  I" 

"I'm  sure,  /always  admired  Mr.  Gordon," said 
Miss  Sikesly  with  a  simper. 

"  Now  I  may  be  a  bear,  but  I  ainU  a  liar  no  way,** 
said  Silas  Hawk.  Here,  young,  num  give  tm  your 
hand,  I've  insulted  yoa  and  disliked  yon,  bat  I'll 
try  to  make  up  for  it.  Bob  Quint  and  yoa  have 
played  it  on  me." 

"No,  I  did  it  all,"  said  Qnmt  "Walter  didn't 
know  JT  was  alive  till  within  an  half  hoar.  I've 
been  in  California  for  years,  but  I'm  here  now  and 
determined  to  make  my  people  happy.  Jast  be 
careful  hereafter  to  treat  everybody  decently,  aoA 
you  wont  get  caught  as  you  are  now." 


THE  CHILD'S  GARDEN. 


Beneath  the  budding  lilacs 
A  little  maiden  sighed—- 

The  first  flower  in  her  garden 
That  veiy  mom  had  died. 

A  primrose  tuft,  tmnsplanted. 
And  watered  every  day, 

On yellow  bud  had  opened, 
And  Uieu  it  pined  away. 

I  thought  Q»  that  child's  sorrow 
Rose  wailing  on  the  air, 

My  heart  gave  Ibrth  an  echo 
Long  bound  in  silence  there. 

For,  though  time  brings  us  roses, 
And  golden  fruits  beside, 

We've  all  some  desert  garden 
Where  life's  first  primrose  died! 


The  aoctioneer  at  the  horse  market  is  sappoeed 
to  be  a  very  powerful  man,  as  he  "  knocked  down  ^ 
several  horses  the  other  day. 
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THE  PATRIOT  COUSINS. 


BT  OAHOLINB  ORNS. 


afc)  TDIA,  CoTisin  Lydia,"  called  the  sweet  voice 
S  ■  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
staircase, "  do  come  down  and  sit  with  me,  for 
it  ii  growing  dark,  and  I  feel  so  melanoholj  all 
alone." 

As  she  stood  listening  a  minute  to  ascertain  if  she 
were  heard,  a  profusion  of  silky  ringlets  of  a  dark 
cheatnat  color  fell  back  from  her  upraised  face, 
leaving  her  snowy  forehead  and  temples  bare,  while 
ber  lips,  bright  as  the  red  coral  when  fresh  from 
the  wave,  were  slightly  parted  so  as  to  half  reveal 
the  upper  row  of  a  set  of  teeth  perfectly  even  and 
of  daszling  whiteness.  • 

A  door  was  opened,  and  the  words,  ''I  will  be 
with  yon  in  one  minute,  Alice,"  were  heard  ii.  re- 
ply to  her  request. 

Alice  returned  to  the  parlor,  and  running  her  fin- 
gers lightly  over  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  com- 
menced singing  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  in  a 
voice  full  of  low,  sweet  melody,  and  of  that  thrill- 
ing pathos  which  showed  that  her  heart  was  bur- 
tiiened  with  a  feeling — some  might  have  called  it  a 
presentiment  of  coming  sorrow — ^which  can  find 
no  more  appropriate  mode  of  utterance  than  in 
melancholy  music.  She  was  jost  concluding  the 
stanza— 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  bnt  fifty-three ; 
The  rest  were  slain  In  Chevy  Chase 
Under  the  greenwood  tree :" 
when  the  door  opened  and  Lydia  Rennie  entered. 
Ihoagfa  equally  beantifiil,  she  presented  in  every 
respect  a  decided  contrast  to  her  cousin — Alice 
Dale.   Of  ber  mother,  who  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Dale, 
the  parent  of  Alice,  she  retained  only  a  faint  remem- 
brance.   Her  father,  who  had  been  dead  only  a  few 
years,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  being 
a  strict  and  zealous  Puritan,  had  prohibited  her 
from  indnlging  in  what  he  deemed  the  vanities  of 
dress  and  those  amusements  with  which  the  afiSu- 
CDt  and  princely  Mr.  Dale  delighted  to  gratify  his 
daughter,  who  had,  like  Lydia,  been  deprived  of 
her  mother  in  early  childhood. 

Lydia  was  taller  than  Alice,  and  the  snbdued 
eolon,  and  in  every  respect  severe  simplicity  of  her 
dress,  might  in  her  case  have  been  considered  on 
odvautage,  as  it  failed  to  draw  the  attention  from  a 
form  perfect  in  symmetiy  and  grace. 

Her  black  hair,  smooth  and  glossy  as  a  bird's  plu- 
mage, and  so  long  and  abundant  that  had  it  been 
sofiered  to  flow  nnconfined,  would  have  fiillen 
ronnd  her  Kke  a  veil,  was  meekly  parted  over  her 
iSorehead  and  then  compressed  into  a  single  rich  and 
heavy  braid,  which,  gatliered  into  a  circular  form, 
was  confined  at  the  back  part  of  her  finely  shaped 
head.  Over  this  snperb  head-dress  provided  by  na- 
Ime,  she  wore  a  Uttle  close  cap,  bnt  of  a  texture  so 
fine  and  transparent  that  the  border  which  rested 
Ightly  on  her  brow  did  not  conceal  the  deUsate  tra- 
9mj  d  the  axore  veins. 


**  How  many  homes  must  have  been  made  deso- 
late," said  she,  as  if  replying  to  the  words  of  the 
ballad. 

As  she  spoke,  Alice  turned  round,  with  the  tears 
weighing  heavily  upon  her  long  eyelashes,  and 
dimming  the  blue  brilliance  of  her  large,  fall  eye. 

"  It  makes  me  think,  Lydia,"  said  she,  "  of  this 
dreadful  war,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  be  so  he- 
roic and  inspiring  when  I  heard  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Banker  Hill,  appears,  now  it  ap- 
proaches our  own  homes,  as  hideous  as  it  does 
cruel." 

She  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and  then  looking 
earnestly  into  the  dark,  beaming  eyes  of  Lydia, 
said,  "  Your  brother— do  you  think  that  he  will  join 
the  army?" 

"  I  can  have  no  doubt  bnt  that  he  will,"  replied 
her  cousin;  "nor  would  I  prevent  him  had  I  the 
power,  neither  would  you,  dear  Alice." 

**  Bat  my  father,  Lydia — ^you  know  that  his  heart 
is  with  his  fatherland,  and  if  Randolph  joins  the  col- 
onists he  will  consider  him  a  traitor  to  his  king  and 
banish  him  fVom  his  roo£" 

She  now  approached  a  window  where  Lydia  was 
seated  on  one  of  the  high-backed,  carved  chairs,  so 
massy  as  to  be  scarcely  moveable,  and  looked  forth 
into  the  gathering  gloom,  llie  lingering  twilight, 
while  it  threw  into  dark  relief  the  roo&  and  steeples 
of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  situated  at  no  great  distance, 
cast  £unt  gleams  of  brightness  upon  the  Elizabeth 
river  and  the  fine  basin  which  forms  the  harbor  of 
the  city.  The  young  moon,  alternately  revealed 
and  hidden  by  the  rich  foliage  of  some  maples,  as 
their  boughs  swayed  to  the  freshening  breeze,  had 
brightened  from  pearl  to  silver;  and  the  beautiful 
star  close  by  its  side,  which  at  first  seemed  sunk  far 
down  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  air,  had  now  come 
forth  and  glittered  like  a  jewel  on  an  Ethiopia 
brow,"  when  Alice  again  spoke. 

"  It  is  night,"  said  sae,  **and  yet  ^either  father 
nor  Randolph  has  come  home.  I  am  afraid  some- 
thing has  happened  to  them." 

*'  Here  is  Neptune,"  said  Lydia,  as  a  large  and 
beautiful  water  spaniel  bounded  towards  the  win- 
dow,   and  my  btx>ther  cannot  be  far  distant." 

The  dog  having  announced  his  master's  approach, 
returned  and  accommodated  his  pace  to  that  of  a 
borne,  which,  being  white,  they  could  now  and  then 
discern  through  the  trees  which  shaded  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house. 

Alice  being  assured  that  Randolph  was  coming, 
darted  away  from  the  window  to  a  mahogany  table, 
of  a  circular  form,  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  covered  with  a  fine  damask  cloth,  and 
commenced  arranging  some  small  porcelain  cups 
and  saucers  upon  a  salver  of  chased  silver.  She 
had  just  completed  her  task,  when  a  tall,  noble  look- 
ing youth,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lydia 
Rennie,  entered  the  apartment  He  was  in  mili- 
tary costume,  snd  the  flush  of  excitement  was  on 
his  cheeks.  The  dark  eyes  of  Lydia  Rennie  spar- 
kled with  enthusiasm  as  she  remarked  the  dress  of 
her  brother,  but  the  tears  started  into  Alice  Dale's, 
as,  laying  her  hand  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  8b« 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Alice,"  said  he, "  I  hoped  to  give 
yoa  ploasQre  rather  than  pain.  I  know  yon  do  not 
■wish  me  to  look  idly  on  while  my  companions  are 
struggling  for  liberty." 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  she  replied;  "but  my  fether— he 
will  never  suffer  you  again  to  enter  his  doors." 

"lam  afiaid  he  will  not,  Alice;  and  for  some 
time  I  suffered  myself  to  vacillate  between  what  I 
felt  to  be  my  duty  and  the  fear  of  incurring  his  dis- 
pleosure,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  yours." 

"i>o  you  leave  us  immediately?"  asked  his  sis- 
ter. 

"  I  shall  probably  leave  you  soon,"  he  replied, 
**  as  the  company  I  have  joined  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  at  any  moment." 

«» If  you  had  only  waited  till  you  were  twenty- 
one,"  said  Alice,  "  my  father's  right  to  control  your 
actions  would  have  ceased  and  his  resentment  might 
have  been  less  bitter." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  dear  Alice,"  he  replied, 
"it  would  not  have  deprived  it  of  one  particle  of 
bitterness;  and  as  the  colonies  are  not  striving  for 
conquest,  but  national  existence,  it  appeared  to  me 
as  criminal  to  any  longer  hesitate  to  join  the  con- 
test, even  though  in  so  doing  I  might  possibly  bo 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  affisciions  of  my 
heart."  , 

"  You  have  done  right,  my  brother,"  said  Lydia. 
**  The  time  has  arrived  when  a  true  patriot  can  nei- 
ther doubt  nor  hesitate." 

"  Hark  r"  said  Alice ;  "  I  hear  the  spund  of  horse's 
feet — ^my  father  is  coming." 

They  all  listened  a  moment,  and  found  that  die 
was  not  mistaken. 

"  Yon  must  go,  Bandolph,"  said  Alice  "  After 
what  you  have  done  you  must  not  meet  my  father; 
and  though  the  table  is  spread  for  supper,  you  can- 
not share  our  meaL" 

As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  door  for  him  opposite 
to  the  one  by  which  her  father  would  enter. 

"My  brother,"  said  Lydia,  taking  one  of  his 
hands  and  pressing  it  in  both  of  hers,  "  remember 
if  our  father  were  alive,  he  too  would  gird  on  his 
sword  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  May  the  God  of 
battles  be  with  you,  and  in  Him  be  your  trust,  and 
you  will  neither  falter  nor  faint" 

"  I  cannot  now  speak  as  Lydia  does,*'  said  the 
tearful  Alice,  "  but—" 

She  could  say  no  more,  and  covering  her  &co 
with  her  hands,  strove  to  stifle  her  sobs.  He  drew 
her  toward  him,  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead, 
and  then  hastened  from  the  room,  for  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Dale  were  heard  at  the  threshold. 

Alice,  with  a  strong  effort  to  subdue  her  emotions, 
opened  the  door  to  admit  her  father,  while  Lydia, 
who  had  resumed  her  station  at  the  open  window, 
bent  her  eyes  in  anxious  perusal  upon  his  counte- 
nance. His  mouth,  firm  and  even  stem  in  its  ex- 
pression when  in  repose,  relaxed  into  a  smile  of 
singular  sweetness  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  lovely 
form  of  Alice,  but  the  ray  glancing  from  a  golden 
arrow  in  its  flight  oould  not  have  been  more  tran- 
sient, and  his  countenance  darkened  to  more  than 
its  usual  gloom,  when  anxious  to  know  if  he  had  yet 
learned  that  Bandolph  had  joined  the  anny,  she  in- 


quired, in  as  careless  a  tone  as  she  oo  aid  assume,  if 
he  brought  any  news. 

"  Yes,  news  enough,"  returned  he;  "  Bandolph 
Bennie  has,  in  defiance  of  my  known  wishes,  joined 
the  rebels.  As  it  is  a  disagreeable  subject,  I  may  as 
well  say  to  you  now  that  all  intercourse  between 
you  from  this  time  must  cease.  Whatever  roman^ 
tic  and  childish  feelings  of  attachment  you  may  im- 
agine you  entertain  for  him,  must  be  cherished  no 
longer,  for  never  shall  a  daughter  of  mine  be  con- 
nected with  one  who  has  proved  himself  a  traitor 
to  his  lawful  sovereign.  I  have  been  to  blame,  I 
know,"  added  hp.  as  he  saw  the  distress  of  Alice, 
who  had  sunk  ptUe  and  trembling  upon  a  chair, 
"  for  permitting  the  son  of  a  Puritan  to  dwell  be- 
neath my  root;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  sister  who  was 
very  dear  to  me,  I  have  suffered  him  as  well  as 
Lydia,  whom  I  strongly  suspect  of  being  tainted— 

Here  his  words  were  arrested  by  the  deprecating 
look  which  Alice  cast  from  him  towards  her  cousin, 
whose  presence,  she  having  been  sitting  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  room,  he  had  not  noticed. 

Lydia  Rennie,  who  had  from  the  mom^t  she 
first  heard  that  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  cause  of 
liberty^  felt  sure  that  her  brother  would  never  en- 
dure to  look  idly  on,  hod  been  gradually  nerving 
herself  for  the  present  crisis.  The  anger  which  she 
knew  that  her  uncle,  as  a  firm  royalist,  would  enter- 
tain towards  Bandolph,  she  thought  it  not  unlikely 
would  be  extended  to  her,  and  the  lips  of  her  small, 
firm  mouth  w^ere  slightly  compressed,  though  her 
brow  remained  periectly  calm  and  serene,  as  his 
eye,  following  the  direction  of  his  daughter's,  rested 
upon  her  countenance.  But  though  she  oould  con- 
trol her  features,  she  oould  not  prevent  a  vivid  blush 
from  breaking  over  her  cheeks  when  she  heard  her 
brother  spoken  of  as  a  traitor,  which  still  oontinaed 
to  bum  and  glow  with  an  intensity  which  imparted 
a  dazzling  biilliancy  to  her  beauty. 

"  I  knew  not  that  you  were  present,  Lydia,''  aaid 
he,  or  I  should  not  have  given  such  free  expres- 
sion to  my  just  indignation  against  your  brother, 
as  the  feelings  which  consecra,te  the  ties  binding 
such  near  kindred  should  be  reQ>ected.  Thou^ 
my  doors  are  closed  against  him — ^you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  still  remain  as  the  companion  of  my  daa£^- 
ter." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Ljrdia,  that  yon 
prohibit  all  intercourse  between  my  brother  and  me 
if  I  remain  in  your  fiwiily?" 

"  By  no  means.  It  would  be  assuming  an  nnwar- 
antable  authority  to  attempt  to  rapture  the  ties  that 
unite  a  brother  and  sister.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
prevent  any  new  ones  from  being  formed  between 
my  daughter  and  one  who  has  forgotten  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  lawful  king.  One  thing,  however,  I  do 
prohibit,  and  that  is  any  attempt  on  your  part  to 
fiEtn  the  flame  of  his  misguided  enthusiasm,  neither 
let  this  unhappy  rebellion  be  the  theme  of  convBt- 
sation  between  you  and  Alice." 

Alice  watched  her  cousin's  kindling  eye,  nfio 
more  than  once  felt  tempted  to  say  that  she  prefez«> 
red  to  seek  another  home,  where  there  "viould  be  no 
danger  of  her  inadvertently  overrt^ping  the  pra> 
scribed  barrier,  bat  the  appealing  look  of  thmaoik 
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bloe  eym  oi  Alice,  moist  with  teaxs,  which  were 
tanfld  toward  het,  oheoked  this  proador  impulse, 
tod  she  meekly  replied  that  she  woold,  if  possible, 
leftiuD  from  the  interdicted  topic. 

£arij  the  enstiing  morning,  Lydia  reoeived  firom 
ber  brother  the  subjoined  billet: 

**  I  shall  for  a  few  days  remain  comparatively 
sear  yoa,  my  dear  sister,  as  the  company  to  which 
I  belong  has  received  orders  to  join  the  principal 
troops,  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  lower  coun- 
try ngainst  the  predatory  force  of  regulars  com- 
manded by  Lord  Dunmore,  and  also  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  Norfolk.  I  know  that  in  your  present  situ- 
ation you  will  be  subjected  to  much  that  is  unpleas- 
ani,  but  for  the  sake  of  Alice,  continue  if  possible 
where  you  are,  and  overlook  what  yon  might  oth- 
enrise  resent.  I  cannot  but  think  that  something 
vill  yet  occur  to  overcome  our  uncle's  prejudices, 
and  convince  him  that  America  has  rights  that 
ooght  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  of  her  stem 
parent." 

In  this  was  enclosed  a  riiort  letter  to  Alice,  which, 
besides  those  protestations  of  attachment  natural 
for  a  young  and  ardent  lover,  contained  one  sen- 
tence which  oaosed  her  much  agitation  and  anxiety. 
Hiit  was  a  request  to  meet  him  the  next  day  about 
nnset  at  a  particular  spot  which  he  designated,  and 
1  as  a  motive  to  the  requested  interview,  he  observed 
that  a  battle  was  daily  expected  between  the  Amer- 
iesDS  and  the  British,  alter  which  it  would  be  on- 
certain  where  the  company  to  which  he  belonged 
would  be  stationed.  While  the  duty  and  obedience 
ihe  owed  her  &ther  made  her  for  one  moment  re- 
solve to  deny  her  lover's  request,  the  next  brought 
with  it  thoughts  of  the  anticipated  battle,  and  she 
eonld  not  bring  horeelf  to  deny  him  what  might 
prove  their  last  interview.  This  reflection,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  when  the  hour  to  meet 
Bandolph  came,  outweighed  the  colder  ones  which 
prompted  her  to  the  course  which  she  knew  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  her  father.  She  even 
fiirebore  to  inlbrm  Lydia  of  her  intention,  lest, 
ahoold  the  secret  of  their  meeting  transpire,  she 
might  draw  upon  her  a  share  of  her  father's  anger, 
which  might  be  harder  to  appease  and  involve  more 
isrioas  conseqaences  than  that  she  might  incur  her- 

The  balmy  September  day  was  near  its  close, 
when,  throwing  over  her  shoulders  a  light  6ilk  scarf, 
■bo  slipped  into  the  garden,  whera,  lest  she  should 
be  seen  and  excite  observation  by  an  appearance  of 
haste,  she  walked  leisurely  along  a  path  which  ter- 
mmated  in  a  thick  shrubbery.  She  now  increased 
her  speed,  and  soon  found  hentelf  on  the  brow  of 
one  of  the  clustering  hills  that  sheltered  a  green  and 
lovely  glen,  wheire  she  was  to  meet  Randolph. 
The  braided  roots  of  oaks  and  beeches  gave  firm- 
BeM  to  the  abrupt  slope  of  the  hills,  which  rose  like 
walls  of  emerald  round  this  wild  and  flowery  nest. 
She  had  somewhat  anticipated  the  time  named  b> 
Bandolph,  who  was  not  as  yet  anywhere  in  sight. 
One  less  accustomed  to  roam  in  the  woods  and 
naoBg  the  hiUs  m^t  have  hesitated  to  descend 
the  steep  and  winding  path  without  assistance,  but 
there  was  not  a  mossy  crag  nor  a  foot  of  level  torf 


that  was  not  as  familiar  to  Alice  as  her  own  hearth- 
stone, and  with  light,  bounding  steps,  scarcely  avajl- 
ing  herself  of  the  wild  vines  and  shrubs  that  offered 
themselves  to  her  grasp,  she  soon  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glen.  It  was  only  at  mid  day  that  the 
sunbeams  stole  through  the  leafy  shade  of  the  oaks 
and  beeches,  and  fell  like  a  shower '  of  fairy  gold 
upon  the  green  moss,  and  threw  sparks  of  silver 
over  the  tiny  wreaths  of  foam,  which  a  brook,  as  it 
went  by  with  its  low,  sweet  song,  hung  upon  the 
sedge  and  bending  spray.  Now  dim  and  unbroken 
shadows'  lay  brooding  upon  the  heart  of  this  quiet 
gien,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the  brook  stole  up- 
ward and  mingled  with  the  cool  rustling  of  the 
trees  and  of  the  luxuriant  vines,  which,  loaded  with 
heavy  clusters  of  the  purple  grape,  hung  in  r>ch 
festoons  from  Ihe  bending  branches  and  fell  trailfng 
along  the  sides  of  the  green  precipice.  A  giant 
elm,  nunsed  into  the  fullest  luxuriance  by  the  moist 
soil  it  loved,  had  thrown  across  the  brook  its  huge 
twisted  roots,  which,  overgrown  by  the  rich  green 
turf,  fringed  with  those  golden-hned  flowers  that 
hang  trembling  on  their  stems  like  pendant  jewels 
and  love  to  press  closer  to  the  water's  edge,  formed 
a  seat  scarcely  lees  gorgeous  than  the  embroidered 
cushions  of  her  own  boudoir.  The  glen  was  to  her 
the  dearest  spot  on  the  earth,  for  it  was  here  that 
she  and  her  cousins  used  to  play  together  in  child- 
hood, here  that  Randolph  first  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  of  a  love  de^^per  and  more  fervent  than  that 
which  bound  them  togeUier  as  cousins,  and  where, 
it  might  be,  she  was  destined  to  part  from  him  for- 
ever. She  had  seated  herself  on  the  turf  that  cov- 
ered  the  roots  of  the  old  elm,  and  as  this  last  sad 
thought  was  gathering  strength,  she  turned  to  a 
small  opening  of  the  hills,  through  which  was  reveal- 
ed a  portion  of  the  sunset  sky,  bright  as  a  sea  of 
molten  gold  and  unbroken  by  a  single  cloud.  Even 
the  splendor  of  the  sky  seemed  to  her  a  mockery 
when  her  heart  was  so  sad,  and  she  turned  away 
from  a  scene  which  at  another  time  she  would  have 
contemplated  with  dolight. 

**  Alice,"  said  a  beloved  and  musical  voice— -and 
looking  upwards,  she  Ixiheld  Randolph  on  the  brow 
of  the  ledgy  and  almost  perpendicular  descent  op- 
posite. The  next  moment  he  had  swung  himself 
over  the  edge,  and  rapidly  letting  himseU'  down  by 
grasping  the  wild  saplings  which  here  and  there 
had  toinid  root  in  the  broken  and  rocky  soil,  ho  was 
soon  at  her  side.  The  idea  of  their  stolen  meeting 
sent  a  vivid  blush  to  the  cheek  of  Alice  as  she  hold 
out  to  him  her  hand,  which  he  reeeiveil  with  senti- 
ments to  which  the  incidents  of  the  last  twenty-lonr 
lionrs  had  imjmrted  a  depth  and  fervor  which  can 
only  find  a  home  in  the  innermost  and  holiest  sanc- 
tuary of  the  heart. 

"  It  was  not,  dear  Alice,"  said  he,  "  expressly  for 
the  happiness  of  oguin  seeing  you  that  I  have  sought 
this  interview,  but  to  tell  you  of  something  I  have 
heard,  which,  I  must  confess,  great  as  the  confi- 
dence I  feel  in  your  attachment,  has  caused  me 
much  uneasiness.  A  British  ofHcer  who  has  seen 
you  and  admires  your  beauty,  intends  to  apply  to 
your  father  to  pay  his  addresses." 

And  oould  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I 
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would  listen  to  them?"  said  Alioe,  somewhat  indig- 
nantly. 

"  No,"  replied  Randolph,  not  of  your  own  free 
wiU,  thongh  the  officer — ^who,  I  think,  holds  the 
rank  of  a  captain — possesses  superior  personal  ad- 
vantages, and,  it  is  said,  belongs  to  a  family  of  wealth 
and  distinction.  It  is  your  father  I  fear.  If  he  com- 
mands you  to  listen  to  him,  will  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  disobey?" 

"  I  shoidd  not  have  the  courage  to  disobey  any 
reasonable  command,"  she  replied, "  but  in  the  case 
you  speak  of,  no  good  jmrent  will  even  wish  to  en- 
force obedience.  Though  I  will  never  marry  with- 
out my  father's  consent,  I  will  never  be  compelled 
to  marry  a  person  I  dislike;  and  be  assured,  Ran- 
dolph, that  my  father  is  not  one  of  those  who  would 
jeopardize  the  happiness  of  an  only  child  by  press- 
ing his  authority  to  such  undue  limits." 

*'  I  think  ho  is  not,  '  replied  Randolph,  "  except 
for  the  gratification  of  his  political  prejudices,  which 
to  him  wear  the  aspect  of  loyalty,  and  will,  I  am 
afraid,  blind  him  even  to  the  claims  of  alTection." 
He  then  added,  somewhat  playfully — "You  are 
about  to  be  assailed  with  temptation — ^this  letter 
will  show  you  that  I  am  not  wholly  free." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  unl'olded  and  desired  her  to  read.  To  her 
surprise,  she  found  that  it  was  written  by  her  father. 
It  bore  the  date  of  the  day  preceding,  and  its  tone 
was  at  once  conciliatoiy  and  earnest.  Its  object 
was  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  an  active  part 
with  the  rebels,  as  he  styled  them,  in  the  struggle 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  in  return  for 
his  forbearance  he  would  reward  him  with  the  hand 
of  his  daughter. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  when  Alice  had  finished 
reading  the  letter,  *'  that  he  does  not  ask  me  to 
take  part  with  the  British — he  only  requires  me  not 
to  join  in  opposing  tliem ;  and  you  see,  too,  the 
tetppting  reward  which  he  offers  to  induce  my  com- 
pliance." 

«« Which  if  you  did  comply,"  said  Alice,  **  could 
never  be  yours.  I  have  reflected  more  upon  the 
subject  within  the  last  twontv-four  hours  than  I  have 
ever  done  before;  whieh  causes  it  to  appear  in  a 
different  light,  making  that  seem  criminal  now 
which  before  appeared  only  as  venial." 

I  knew,"  sa^d  Ran  Jolph,  with  enthusiasm, "  that 
you  were  capable  of  viewing  it  thus.  With  such 
sentiments  I  can  trust  you,  even  with  a  British  offi- 
cer at  your  feet." 

<*  Do  you  think  my  father  is  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions?" said  Alice. 

"  I  think  not;  but  as  he  is — as  I  have  ascertained 
—the  son  of  a  fiiend  whom  I  have  often  heard  him 
mention,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  inclined  to  give 
him  a  favorable  answer." 

**The  twilight  shadows  are  deepening,"  said 
Alice,  sadly,  "  and  I  must  now  return  or  I  shall  be 
missed.  I  shall  come  to  this  spot  every  day,  for 
we  have  both  loved  it  more  than  any  other  over 
•inoe  I  can  remember.  God  bless  you,  Randolph!" 
and  as  she  spoke,  she  held  out  to  him  one  of  her 
hands,  while  with  the  other  she  covered  her  faoe 
to  conceal  her  tears,  which  she  thought  that  this 


might  be  their  last  parting  made  her  vainly  strive 
to  repress. 

Covering  the  hand  thus  resigned  to  him  with 
kisses,  a  few  whispered  words,  such  as  would  nata^ 
ally  flow  from  the  lips  of  a  lover  who  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  meeting  the  foe  in  mortal  combat, 
were  breathed  into  her  ear,  and  they  parted. 

Alice  drew  her  scarf  over  her  head  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  conceal  her  £ace  as  she  hurried  home- 
wards, for  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  uni- 
form of  a  British  officer  through  the  trees,  who  had 
just  turned  into  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house. 
After  gaining  her  chamber,  she  had  barely  time  to 
arrange  her  hair,  discomposed  by  her  hasty  walk, 
when  her  father  sent  to  request  her  preeence  in 
the  drawing-room,  that  he  might,  he  said,  have  the 
pleasm-e  of  introducing  her  to  Captain  Merton,  the 
son  of  an  old  and  esteemed  friend.  Lydia  Bennie 
was  there,  and  her  dress,  perhaps  from  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  showy  unifoi*m  of  the  British  officer 
— seemed  to  exhibit  a  more  severe  simplicity  than 
usual 

llie  fair  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light-colored  hair  of 
Captain  Merton  might  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  was  of  a  pure  Saxon  origin,  and,  in  truth, 
his  family  felt  proud  of  being  able  to  show  that  they 
claimed  no  kindi*ed  with  those  who  derived  their 
descent  from  the  haughty  Normans.  His  almost 
effeminate  delicacy  of  complexion  was,  however, 
more  than  atoned  for  by  hia  remarkably  noble  and 
handsome  features,  that  wore  that  frank  and  open 
expression  which  seldom  CaHa  to  inspire  confidence. 
Scaixsely  an  hour  had  passed  before  Alice  felt  as- 
sured that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  confess  to 
him  her  attachment  to  Randolph  Rennie,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  undue  advantage  of  any  en- 
couragement which  he  might  receive  from  her  f»> 
ther  as  regarded  herself.  Before  his  departure,  she 
even  began  to  think  that  she  should  have  no  oc- 
casion for  any  confession — ^if  such  an  inference 
might  be  drawn  fix>m  the  manner  in  which  he  pe- 
rused the  face  of  Lydia  when  he  imagined  himself 
unobserved. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  as  Alice 
and  Lydia  sat  together  busy  with  their  needles,  Mr. 
Dale  entered  the  apartment  di<essed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  British  officer.  It  was  the  first  intimation  they 
had  received  of  his  intention  to  take  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  Americans.  As  this  moment  tiie 
report  of  a  single  cannon  was  borne  by  on  the 
moaning  breeze,  lliey  knew  then  that  the  antici- 
pated battle  was  about  to  commence,  Alice  sprung 
towards  her  father  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

'*  Do  not  leave  us,  my  father,"  she  snid,  and  us 
she  spoke,  the  thunder  of  the  distant  artillery  again 
cume  to  their  ears. 

I  have  pledged  myself  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
day's  work,"  he  replied,  ♦*  and  it  is  time  I  was  on 
the  ground.  God  bless  you,  Alice,  and  you  too, 
my  niece.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  again  in  a  few 
houi»." 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  aside  the  oorU  from  his  dao^ 
tor's  pale  cheek,  gave  her  a  parting  kise,  and  im- 
mediately withdrew. 

In  the  silence  of  their  chaSthcir  lhe,d(>n^ins  littai* 
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•d  to  the  booming,  of  the  eaxmon,  and  beheld  afar 
off  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  hovered  over  the  bat- 
tle field. 

"How  dreadhi]/'  said  Alice,  "  for  my  father  and 
Baadolph  to  meet  as  foes  I' '  and  the  heroic  senti- 
ments which  sustained  her  when  she  parted  from 
her  lover  gave  way  before  the  terrible  picture  which 
this  thought  presented  to  her  imagination. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Lydla.  Though  at  times 
her  face  was  as  pale  as  the  snowy  folds  of  her  lawn 
'kerchief,  and  though  there  was  an  expression  of 
intense  anxiety  in  her  dark  eyes,  no  tear  dimmed 
their  brilliancy,  while  occasionally  such  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  lit  up  her  whole  countenance  as  made 
it  easy  to  imagine,  that  had  her  physical  strength 
equaled  the  energy  of  her  mind,  she  would  hardly 
have  shrunk-— had  not  custom  imposed  its  restraints 
opon  her  sex — from  lending  her  personal  aid  in  the 
itmggle  for  liberty.  It  was  not  till  the  roar  of  the 
hattle  had  ceased,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  hov- 
ered over  the  scene  began  to  roll  away,  like  the 
fialdfl  of  a  torn  banner  when  gathered  round  its  stati, 
that  the  woman's  weakness  asserted  its  claims,  oaus- 
ing  her  tears  to  &11  like  rain-drops  among  the  tan- 
^ed  masses  of  curls  which  were  spread  over  her 
arms  and  lap,  as  the  weeping  'Alice,  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  beheld  an  American 
soldier  hastening  towards  the  house,  and  ran  to 
meet  him. 

"What  tidings?"  inquired  Lydia. 

**  The  red-coats  are  repulsed,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  have  t)een  sent  to  tell  you  that  you  must  nmke 
preparation  to  receive  Randolph  Rennie,  who  is 
wounded." 

"Dangerously?"  inqnired  Lydia. 

"Yes,  dangerously,"  replied  the  soldier, "  though 
his  wound,  which  is  in  the  side,  it  is  hoped  will  not 
prove  mortal.  The  blow  was  from  one  of  our  sol- 
iien,  and  intended  for  a  red-coat,  whose  life  he 
ttved  by  throwing  himself  before  him  and  receiving 
it  himself." 

"It  was  your  Uncle  Dale  whom  he  saved,"  said 
a  young  American  officer,  addressing  Lydia,  and 
who  had  come  up  in  season  to  hear  what  the  sol- 
dier hml  been  saying. 

At  (his  moment  Mr.  Dale  was  seen  riding  mpid- 
ly  towards  the  house.  A  tlush  of  indignation  pass- 
ed over  the  cheeks  of  the  young  oflicer  at  sight  of 
his  scarlet  uniform,  and  both  he  and  the  soldier 
turned  abruptly  away  to  avoid  meeting  him. 

"Lydia,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  throwing  himself  from 
his  horse,  and  speaking  in  an  agitated  voice,  1 
owe  my  life  to  your  brother,  who  will  soon  be  here. 
He  is  badly  wounded,  but  the  surgeon  says  there  is 
hope.  Let  us  go  in  and  prepare  for  his  accommo- 
dation." 

"  Will  you  not  have  your  own  wound  attended 
to?"  said  Mr.  Dale's  black  servant,  pointing  to  the 
deei  e  of  his  coat,  the  scarlet  hue  of  which  was  in 
iereral  places  deepened  to  crimson  by  stains  of 
Uool 

"It  IB  nothing,"  repUed  Mr.  Dale.  « I  had  for- 
gotten it." 

In  a  few  minntee  afterwards,  soTeral  Amerioui 


soldiers  were  seen  ap j^ronching,  be^:njig  Rpifdolph 
Rennie  on  a  litter.  Hi^  dwn  rbom  wa^^^ned  for 
him,  and  his  uncl6  lent  his  personal  aid  in  arrang- 
ing everything  necessary  for  his  comfort  After  be- 
ing placed  on  the  bed,  he  smiled  as  he  met  the  eyes 
of  Alice  and  Lydia  regarding  him  with  an  anxiety 
which  they  could  not  disguise,  imd  assured  tliem 
that  he  was  nearly  free  from  pain,  and  that  he  felt 
persuaded — some,  he  said,  might  call  it  a  presenti- 
ment— that  he  should  get  welL 

Although  near  tbe  commencement  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Dale  never  again  bore  arms  against  tlie  colon- 
ists. Neither  did  ho  oppose  his  nephew's  return  to 
the  American  army,  when  bis  wound  became  heal- 
ed and  his  health  re-established.  Ho  even  two 
years  afterwards  gave  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction,  to  his  rebel 
nephew.  Captain  Merton  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, soon  after  which  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  to  £ngland.  In  a  letter  which  Ran- 
dolph Rennie  received  from  him  soon  afterwards, 
he  said — "  The  moment  hostilities  cease  I  sliall  ro- 
tum  to  America,  for  I  will  conless — what  you  have 
doubtless  already  suspected — ^that  your  sister  has 
my  happiness  in  her  keeping.  Even  she,  Uttle 
rebel  that  she  is,  would  not  wish  me  to  mise  my 
arm  against  my  native  land;  but  I  assure  her  that 
neither  will  I  ever  raise  it  against  hers,  defended 
as  it  is  by  a  fraternal  band,  who,  though  I  once 
deemed  tliem  rebels,  appear  to  me  now  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  tbe  holy  name  of  patriots,  and  are 
destined,  I  doubt  not,  to  achieve  the  hberty  for 
which  they  are  so  bravely  contending." 

Rimdolph  read  this  letter  to  his  sister,  and  the 
blush  which  suffused  her  cheeks  as  she  listened,  was 
deemed  by  him  and  Alice  as  auspicious  to  Captain 
Merton's  hopes. 

Mr.  Belcher's  Curtain  Lecture. 

Mr.  Belcher  had  been  inconsiderate  enough  to 
invite  two  gentlemen  home  to  dinner,  on  washing- 
day. 

'*  My  starsl  Mr.  Belcher,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  can  be  thinking  of.  I  always  thought 
you  had  no  regard  for  my  feelings,  and  now  I  know 
it" 

"  What  now?" 

*'  Mr.  Belcher,  is  it  possible  you  oan  lie  quietly  in 
your  bed  and  have  the  impudence  to  ask  *vhat 
notoT  But  you  don't  know,  eh?  A  precious  deal 
you  don't  know,  Mr.  Belcher.  You  go  and  lacer- 
ate my  feelings,  then  torn  coolly  about  and  ask 
*what  now?'  A  man  who  had  the  least  regard 
for  his  wife,  wouldn't  pick  up  loafers  in  the  street 
and  bring  them  home  to  dine,  without  consulting 
her." 

"  But  they  are  not  lonfert.  They  are  very  respect- 
able merchants." 

"  llien  the  more  shame  for  Mem,  Mr.  Bekher. 
They  ought  to  know  better  than  intrude  into  a 
stranger's  house  just  at  dinner-time." 

"  But  you  ain't  a  stranger." 
Then  if  s  high  time  you  were,  Mr.  Belcher. 
Such  company  will  never  do  you  any  good.  Per- 
soDB  that  have  no  regard  for  thnrp^pi^^^fBi^  of  life, 
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are  not  worth  being  aoqnainted  with.  And  that 
isn't  all.  If  it  had  been  any  other  daj  in  the  week, 
it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad.  Bnt  you  must  invite 
them  here  washing-daj,  which  you  know,  Belcher, 
is  the  worst  day  in  the  week.  Yoa  know  we  never 
oook  any  regular  dinner  on  that  day—" 
"  You  do  to  your  sorrow  V* 

*'  Mr.  Belcher,  yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self. You  think  a  week's  washing  oan  be  done,  and 
yet  dinner  go  on  just  the  same.  I  suppose  you  ex- 
pect to  get  roast  turkey  and  plum-pudding,  with 
turtle  soup  and  several  other  dishet*  on  washing-day. 
You  needn't  expect  anything  of  the  sort,  and  if  you 
did,  you  would  be  disappointed.  Belcher,  you  are 
a  brute,^* 

"  In  that  case,  we  are  well-matched,** 

*^  Did  ever  anybody  see  such  an  aggravating  man  I 
He  insults  his  wife  because  she  doesn't  give  him  a 
•umptuo'us  dinner  I" 

'*!  might,  at  all  events,  give  you  something  bet- 
ter than  half  a  dozen  dried  tawafrH." 

Mr.  Belcher,  I  would  have  you  know  that  those 
sausages  were  a  present  to  me  from  my  own  dear 
mother,  and  that  no  better  can  be  found  anywhere." 

**  Humph.  I  sliould  like  to  know  what  that 
means?" 

<*  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  my  mother  isn't 
a  good  oook?  You  don*t  know.  Belcher,  you  are 
a  provoking  creature.  You  must  first  bring  home 
a  couple  of  fellows  to  dine  on  washing-day,  and 
then  insult  my  dear  mother's  cookery.  Poor  dear! 
it's  fortunate  for  her  that  she  didn't  have  such  a 
man  as  you  to  deal  with.  Inviting  them  to  dinner 
on  Monday,  indeed!" 

.  Here  Mis.  Belcher  found  that  her  husband  had 
Mien  asleep.  She  deliberated  a  moment  whether 
■he  had  better  wake  him  fur  the  purpose  of  lectur- 
ing him  still  &rther,  but  finally  decided  to  postpone 
ftirther  remarks  until  the  next  morning. 


BEAUTIFUL  AULBGORT. 

The  following  beantiful  allegory  is  translated  firom 
the  German : — 

Sophroniu£>,  a  wise  teacher,  would  not  suffer  even 
his  grown  up  sons  and  daughters  to  associate  with 
those  whose  conduct  was  not  pure  and  upright. 

Dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  Eulalia  to  him, 
one  day,  when  he  forbade  her,  in  company  with  her 
brother,  to  visit  the  gentle  Lucinda,  "  dear  father, 
you  must  think  us  very  childish  if  yon  imagine  that 
we  should  be  exposed  to  danger  by  it." 

The  father  took  in  silence  a  dead  coal  from  the 
hearth,  and  reached  it  to  his  daughter.  '*  It  will 
not  bum  you  my  child,  take  it." 

Eulalia  did  so,  and  beheld  her  beantiful  white 
hand  was  soiled  and  blackened,  and,  as  it  Ikanced, 
her  white  drees  also. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  handling  coals," 
■aid  Eulalia,  in  vexation. 

«*Yes,  truly,"  said  her  father;  «*yon  see,  my 
child,  that  coals,  even  if  they  do  not  bum,  bUicken; 
so  it  is  with  the  company  of  the  vicious." 

-Hot  sand  baths  have  been  intxodooed  in  London 
for  iheumatio  patients. 


A  WIFE  WANTED. 


There  are,  who  would,  rather  than  many, 

Be  chained  to  a  galley  for  life. 
But  surely  as  my  name  is  Hany, 

There's  nothing  so  good  as  a  wife. 

At  least  so  I'm  given  to  thinking. 
From  hearing  my  neighbor.  Squire  Pkafte^ 

Aver,  were  it  not  for  her  drinking, 
He'd  soon  lose  a  oow  as  his  matel 

So,  now  I'm  determined  to  try  it, 

Let  fussy  old  bachelors  smile, 
I'll  get  my  ooat  mended  and  dye  it, 

'Egad  I  I'll  be  married  in  style. 

Yet,  what  signifies  this  promising. 
As  though  one  was  spinning  a  "  fib, 

»Twill  only  cost  more  advertising 
So,  girls,  I'm  in  want  of  a  "  rib." 

Of  maidens,  there  are  a  great  many. 

That  wouldn't  do  well  for  a  wife; 
The  lass  must  have  few  faults,  if  any, 

Whom  1  buckle  to  me  for  life. 

However,  that  many  may  mistake  me^ 

The  printer  shall  have  a  few  lines. 
Describing  the  fair,  that  may  make  me 

Hor  husband,  if  so  she  inclines. 

Her  age,  must  not  be  over  thirty. 
Or  lees,  let  me  see — than— eighteen. 

For  younger  are  apt  to  be  "  flirty," 
And  older  are  given  to  "  spleen." 

I'd  like  a  symmetrical  figure. 
The  form,  that  is  called  the  "  gazelle,'' 

Yet,  one  not  so  perfect,  and  bigger. 
Will  answer,  though  not  quite  as  weU. 

And  then,  there's  the  "  loves  "  and  the  "  gnoes" 

I  wish  her  to  know  all  about. 
But,  if  she  keeps  things  in  their  places, 

Perhaps  I  may  take  her  without. 

Of  dowry  I  don't  ask  a  dollar, 

(For  I  have  a  plenty  of  them,) 
If  she  can  but  cut  a  shirt  collar. 

Stitch  up  a  torn  elbow,  and  hem. 

And  lastly,  a  good  disposition 

I  deem  more  important  a  thing, 
(Excepting,  the    old  folks  "  peroiiasion) 

l*han  anything  else  she  osn  bring. 

The  ladies  to  whom  this  address  is. 

Its  moderate  terms  will  allow. 
But   llm  "  the  proposer,  I  guess  is 

A  joking,  old  married  man,  now  I 


It  is  reported  that  Gtesu  Eaton  has  information 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  popoli^ 
tion  is  sparse,  that  there  is  a  desire  for  antbolatoij 
schools,  a  European  institution.  By  the  ambnlatoiy 
system  a  teacher  holds  school  in  one  neighboriiood 
one  week  and  in  another  the  next,  and  thus  ooren 

laiye  aeotion,  and  at  oompamtivelj  littla  OTpomo. 
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IdTentore  with  a  Bobber. 

M^RINCB  Frederic  SohvtrarzeDbui^,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Field  Marshal  Schwarzenberg, 
used  often  to  relate  his  encounter  with  the 
Doiorioas  mbber  Haburak.  The  prince  once  ao* 
eompHnied  a  lady  from  Hungary  to  Vienna.  They 
journeyed  on  the  mountain  ronds  between  the 
louDiies  of  Gomor  and  Toma.  Heavy  showeri  had 
^11/  damaged  the  roads;  evening  approached; 
the  tired  horeee  had  reached  the  ridge  of  the  woody 
beiglit,  but  could  not  be  ui^ed  on  further;  and  the 
tnvelierB  were  thus  compelled  to  seek  shelter  for 
the  night  in  the  inn  of  Aggtelek,  a  hiding-place  of 
ill  note  for  robbers.  The  carriige  halted  before  the 
boose,  and  the  servant  inquired  whether  room 
eoald  be  aflbrded.  The  publican  replied,  that  there 
wii  one  room  for  the  lady,  but  that  the  gentleman 
eonld  not  be  accommodated,  the  Is^rgp  guest-room 
being  over  filled.  After  some  visible  reluctance, 
be  owned  that  the  gang  of  Haburak  was  drinking 
there.  The  lady  became  terrified,  and  entreated 
the  prince  not  to  remain;  hut  it  had  grown  dark, 
tiie  rain  was  pouring  down,  the  horses  were  worn 

■  oat,  and  the  steep  descent  of  the  road  was  so  dan- 
geroos  that  it  was  most  hazardoas  to  proceed. 
Ibe  prince  tried  to  reassure  the  lady ;  so  she  looked 
benelf  np  in  the  room  assigned  to  her.   Her  com- 

I  paoion,  wrapped  in  his  white  olBcer's  cloak,  under 
vbich  he  kept  his  pistols  in  readiness,  stepped  into 
the  apartment  where  the  robbers  were  assembled, 
ttd  lat  down  at  the  table  facing  the  window,  whilst 
his  servant,  likewise  armed,  kept  watch  outside  the' 
booee,  close  .to  the  window,  on  the  alert,  in  case 
his  master  should  want  any  aid. 

Tbtt  company  consisted  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
Beo.  Their  rifles  leaned  ngainst  the  wall ;  their 
txei  lay  upon  the  board,  on  which  stood  the  wine 
jo^  They  drank,  sang  and  talked  over  their  ad- 
venttires,  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  newly 
■nived  gnest.  The  prince  mixed  in  their  conver- 
sation until  it  had  grown  late.  Suddenly  he  rose, 
called  the  publican,  threw  a  gold  coin  on  the  table, 
iodHBid: 

"'Ihia  is  for  the  wine  these  good  folks  have 
dnink;  they  are  my  gneeta.  But  now,''  he  oon- 
tinned,  nddressing  the  robbers,  it  is  time  to  sleep. 
Is  ihe  adjoining  room  is  a  bick  lady ;  the  entertain- 
ment has  lasted  long  enough ;  I  cannot  aUow  any 
ooe  longer  to  occupy  this  room,  or  disturb  the  lady's 
by  any  noise." 

At  rhii  imperative  command  one  of  the  robbers 
jamped  Irom  his  seat,  and  contemptuously  laughing 
cried  oat:  "  Does  the  gentleman  fancy  that  because 
be  has  n  carriage  and  four,  and  plenty  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  he  has  the  right  to  command  us?" 

An  uproar  loUowed.  ITie  men  vociferated,  *•  Wo 
are  poor  lads,  and  therefore,  we  are  masters  hece." 

"  We  are  no  timorous  peasants,  who  take  off  our 
i»t8  to  every  gentleman." 

"  We  have  yet  money  and  credit  enough  to  swal- 
-  km  a  draught  when  we  are  thirsty." 

**  We  do  not  accept  any  gift  from  people  who 
&Qey  themselves  better  than  we  are." 


"  We  wfl  not  be  mled.»» 

All  this  was  almost  simultaneously  ottered,  with 
a  lond  tumult  from  all  sides.  All  the  robbers  bad 
got  up.  The  )>riuce  mechanically  caught  hold  of 
his  pistols,  and  threw  off  his  cloak. 

I  am  master  of  the  cruft  in  which  yon  are  but 
apprentices,"  he  exclaimed  with  dignity.  "  Yoa 
are  robbers,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  fear  neitlier  the 
ooouth  of  a  rifle  nor  the  edge  of  an  axe." 

During  this  uproar  a  man  of  middling  height  and 
strongly  .marked  features,  had  risen  from  the  bench 
beside  the  stove,  where  he  had  quietly  sat  during 
the  whole  time,  without  taking  of  the  wine.  He 
now  said  in  a  commanding  tone: 

••Silence!" 

The  robbem  grew  speechless  at  this  order,  and 
again  sat  down  to  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Oflioer,"  continued  the  man,  "  don't  think 
that  yon  frighten  us.  I  too  luive  been  a  soldier, 
and  have  most  probably  smelt  more  powder  than 
you  ever  did.  I  am  Haburak.  If  I  desired  to  do 
you  any  harm  a  single  whistle  wotUd  suflice.  The 
table  at  which  you  have  sat  would  be  overthrown, 
the  candles  extinguished,  and  before  yon  were 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  you  would  be  a  dead 
man,  no  lees  than  your  servant  there  at  the  window, 
who  thinks  he  watches  us,  whilst  we  watch  him. 
But  I  saw  you  help  a  lady  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
take  her  to  the  adjoining  room.  We  never  will  dis- 
turb a  lady's  rest;  we  war  with  men,  not  with  wo- 
men. For  the  present  we  shall  leave  this  shelter; 
yet,  remember,  sir,  that  these  men  have  been  under 
roof,  and  that  the  couch  there  below  on  the  damp 
oak  leaves  is  by  no  means  comfortable.  Farewell  l*» 

'*  Friends,  let  us  go,"  he  called  to  his  men.  lliey 
took  up  their  arms  and  went 

The  prince  was  greatly  struck  by  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. He  did  not  entirely  trust  the  robber's 
words;  and  relieving  his  servant,  they  paced  up 
and  down,  thus  keeping  watch  the  whole  night 
But  no  robber  again  appeared. 

On  the  morrow  the  lady  continued  the  journey 
with  her  companion.  The  weather  had  cleared 
up,  and  only  the  puddles  in  the  lanes  and  the  drops 
of  rain  glistening  on  the  branches  reminded  t^em 
of  the  clouds  of  the  previous  day.  After  they  had 
ridden  about  an  hour  they  suddenly  hoard  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  a  rifle  close  to  them  in  the  woods.  Hsb* 
burak  stepped  forth  from  the  bushes,  and  bid  the 
coachman  "  halt" 

The  hoi-ses  stopped;  the  prince  drew  forth  his 
pistols.  But  Haburak,  without  heeding  his  tlireat- 
ening  mien,  rode  up  to  the  carriage  door  and  said: 

"  We  yesterday  sacriflced  our  comfort  that  tlie 
rest  of  this  lady  should  not  be  disturbed.  Now  I 
will  see  whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble." 

With  these  words  he  lifted  the  veil  whidi  hung 
down  from  the  lady's  bonnet,  and  looked  for  an 
instant  into  her  face.  The  lady  blushed,  and  the 
robber  said:  "  She  is  really  very  pretty." 

He  turned  round,  plucked  a  wild  rose  from  a  bush 
dose  at  hand,  and  offered  it  to  the  lady  with  those 
words: 

*'  Accept  this  roee  kindly  as  a  keepeake  from  tlie 
poor  robber  Haburak;  and  if  yoivaometime  heat 
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that  he  has  been  hanged,  praj  an  Ave  Marie  for 
his  sonl." 

The  lady  took  the  rose,  and  the  robber  quickly 
Tanished. 

Two  years  later,  newspapers  related  that  the  rob- 
ber Haburak  bad  been  caught;  that  he  had  been 
tried  at  the  assizes  in  Tonia,  convicted  of  desertion 
and  highway  robdery,  and  lianged. 


*rnE  CAT  AND  THE  PUPPIES. 

A  little  black  spaniel  had  five  puppies,  which 
were  considered  too  many  for  her  to  bring  up.  As, 
however,  the  breed  was  much  in  request,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  unwilling  that  any  of  them 
should  be  destroyed,  and  asked  the  cook  whether 
she  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  some  of 
them  up  by  hand  before  the  kitchen  fire.  Theoook 
replied  that  the  cat  had  that  day  kittened,  and  that, 
perhaps,  two  of  the  puppies  might  be  substituted. 
The  cat  made  no  objection,  took  to  them  kindly, 
and  gradually  all  the  kittens  were  taken  away,  and 
the  cat  nursed  the  two  puppies  only.  Now  the 
first  curious  fact  was  that  the  two  puppies  nursed 
by  the  cat  were  in  a  fortnight  as  active,  foi'ward 
and  playful  tis  kittens  would  have  been;  they  had 
the  use  of  their  legs,  barked,  and  galloped  about; 
while  the  other  three,  nursed  by  their  mother,  were 
whining  and  rolling  about  like  fat  slugs.  The  cat 
gave  hers  her  tail  to  play  with,  and  they  were  al- 
ways in  motion;  they  soon  ate  meat,  and  long  be- 
fore the  others  they  were  fit  to  be  removed.  When 
they  were  taken  away,  the  cat  became  inconsol- 
able. She  prowled  about  the  house,  and  on  the 
second  day  of  tribulation  fell  in  with  the  litUe  span- 
iel who  was  nursing  the  three  other  puppies. 

•*Oh!"  says  Puss,  putting  up  her  back,  "  it  is  you 
who  have  stolen  my  children."  "  No,"  replied  the 
spaniel,  with  a  snarl,  "  they  are  my  own  flesh  and 
Wood."  "  That  won't  do,"  said  the  cat;  "  Pll  take 
my  oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  that  yon 
have  my  two  puppies."  Thereupon  issue  was 
joined;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  desperate  com- 
bat, which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  spaniel,  and 
the  cat  walked  off  proudly  with  one  of  the  puppies, 
which  she  took  to  her  own  bed.  Having  deposited 
this  one  she  returned,  fought,  gained  another  vic- 
tory, and  i-edeemed  another  puppy.  Now  it  is  very 
singular  that  she  should  have  taken  two,  the  exact 
number  she  had  been  deprived  of. 


RAILROAD  ACCOiUMODATION. 

"Look  ahear,"  said  Mr.  Slow,  in  speaking  of 
railroads,  "what  kind  o*  commodation  be  they? 
You  can*t  go  when  you  want  to  go — ^you  got  to  go 
when  the  bell  rings,  or  the  blasted  noisy  whistle. 
I  tell  you  it's  payin*  too  much  for  the  whistle.  Ef 
you  live  a  little  way  off  from  the  depot,  you  got  to 
pay  to  git  to  the  railroad;  and  ef  you  want  to  get 
anywhere  else  'cept  just  to  the  end  on  it,  you  got 
to  pay  to  go  arter  you  get  there.  What  kind  o» 
•ommodation's  that?  Goin'  round  the  country 
tew,  mnrderin'  folks,  and  runnin'  over  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  settin'  fire  to  bridges,  and  every  now 
and  then  burning  ap  the  woods. 


**  Mrs.  Bobbins,  down  to  Codpint,  says, — and  she 
ought  to  know,  for  she's  a  pious  woman,  and  be- 
longs to  the  lower  church, — she  said  to  me,  no 
longer  ago  than  day  'fore  yesterday,  that  she'd  be 
cuss'd  if  she  didn't  know  that  they  sometimes  run 
over  critters  a  purpose ;  they  did  a  likely  shoat  o* 
hem,  and  never  paid  for't,  'cause  they  was  a  *cor- 
poration,'  they  said.  What  kind  o'  commodutioB's 
that?  Besides,  now  I've  lived  here  clus  to  the  de- 
pot ever  since  the  road  started  to  run,  and  seen  'em 
go  out  and  come  in;  but  I  never  could  see  they 
went  so  cussed  fast  nuther.'» 

Then  Mr.  Slow  entered  his  house,  and  ate  his 
supper  with  relish  and  comfort;  for  he  had  had  bis 
daily  growl. 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  e\ei7  sub- 
scriber to  the  Home  Circle,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

18  74. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  siee,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  magnificent;,  nothing  could  be  more 
beautifiil  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromes  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  lhi\>ughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers,  ^¥e  aie 
proud  of  it;  qur  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
fairy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  dolL  A  smile  rests  upoi»  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  scxshike  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisitoaDd 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Circle  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  prerahun  club  or  single,  will  receive 
this  large  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subucription 
price  for  the  paper,  only  ^ 


No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  de- 
spatch. Huny  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  and 
despatch  of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man  in  office, 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  labeling  eternally,  but 
to  no  purpose,  and  in  constant  motion,  without 
getting  on  a  jot;  like  a  turnstile,  he  is  in  evciy* 
body's  way,  but  stops  nobody;  he  talks  a  great 
deal,  but  says  very  little;  looks  into  everything, 
but  sees  into  nothing;  and  has  a  hundred  irons  in 
the  fire,  but  very  few  of  them  are  hot,  and  with 
those  few  that  are,  he  ojadj  bunw  Ips  fingeia. 
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Irs.  Cordner's  Beformation. 


BT  BBY.  HOBATIO  ALGER,  JB. 

JAMES  CORDNER  finished  his  day's  work  at 
five  o'clock.  Washing  his  hxmds  and  putting 
00  his  coat  he  left  his  shop,  and  bent  his  ste^is 
in  the  direction  of  home.  The  distance  between 
the  tvo  places  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Opening  the  back  door,  he  came  near  stepping 
into  a  tab  of  dirty  -water  which  had  been  lell  there. 
With  a  litde  sigh  he  moved  it  carefully  aside,  and 
entered  th^  kitchen,  which  presented  a  scene  of 
oro  confusion.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  mis- 
eelhoeoas  a»ortment  of  articles,  some  of  which 
eeenied  hardly  in  place.  Among  them  was  a  brush 
and  ooiab,  and  some  apple-parings  which  had  been 
careleefily  laid  there  by  one  of  the  children.  A  pan 
of  milk  was  in  one  chair,  a  pair  of  muddy  shoes  in 
another,  a  dust-pan  in  a  third,  and  in  a  fourth,  some 
molasses  appeared  to  have  been  spilt.  His  wife's 
flbawl  was  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  same  chair, 
one«umer  besmeared  with  molasses.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  which  was  exceedingly  dirty,  the 
jDosgest  child  lay  stretched  out  asleep. 

James  Cordner  looked  around  him,  and  his  heart 
I  ank  vithin  him.  He  was  neat  and  orderly  by  in- 
In  his  ahop  there  was  exhibited  perfect 
Beatneae.  All  his  tools — ^he  was  a  cabinet  maker — 
vere  carefully  put  away  in  their  places.  But  at  his 
home  his  wife  managed  matters,  and  she  unfortu- 
Mtelj  lacked  the  valuable  qualities  which  her  hus- 
iud  possessed.  A  room  of  confusion  did  not  of- 
ftsd  her  eye;  or,  if  it  did  onginally,  she  had  come 
totliink  tltat  it  was  impossible  to  have  things  other- 
vise  where  there  were  children. 

Mr.  Cordner  passed  into  the  next  room — the  sit- 
ting-room. Here  his  wife  sat  in  a  dirty  oalioo  dress. 
Her  comb  had  iallen  out  and  let  her  hair  SaU.  over 
he*  sboolders.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  seemed 
ia  its  r^ht  place.  The  lounge  had  been  drawn  in- 
to the  nuddie  of  the  nx>m,  and  was  covered  with  a 
DiinellaDeoiis  aasortilient  of  articles.  But  I  need 
aot  go  into  details;  thh  room  was  at  sixes  and  sev- 
ens,"—a  phrase  which  will  be  understood  by  all 
hccsekeepeis. 

James  Qordner's  brow  involuntarily  contracted 
^  a  frown  as  he  surveyed  the  disorderly  scene. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  £llen,"  said  he,  "  that  things 
are  looking  worse  than  usual." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
Look  around  and  you  will  see  what  J.  mean." 

^  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cordner,  carel^sly,  "  with 
tfaree  children  you  can't  expect  things  kept  straight. 
Children  are  always  disorderly." 

"Not  if  they  are  taught  to  be  orderly." 

"Oh,  I  am  to  blame,"  returned  the  wife,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "  Little  you  men  know  of  a  wo- 
asitfa  work." 

"I  don't  doabt  you  have  considerable  to  do;  but 
»  do  others  who  manage  to  keep  their  houses  neat. 
IWsMiB.  Forbush— " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  knew  you'd  bring  up  Mrs.  Purbnah," 
•aid  his  vrife,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 


"  Why  shooldnt  I?  She  has  one  more  child  than 
yon,  and  as  much  to  do,  yet  her  house  always  looks 
neat." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  hadn't  married  Mrs.  Fuibash," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Cordner,  bitterly. 

"  I  shall  have  no  disposition  to  exchange  you  for 
her  or  any  one  also,  if  you  will  only  make  my 
home  a  little  more  orderly.  It  don't  seem  to  me 
that  it  would  take  long  to  improve  the  looks  of 
things." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not — a  woman's  work  is  noth- 
ing." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Cordner  had  been  moving  about 
quietly,  putting  the  furniture  into  place,  putting  the 
scattered  newspapers  into  a  pile  by  themselves,  the 
books  together,  picking  up  the  articles  of  apparel, 
and  carrj'ing  them  out  into  the  entry,  collecting  the 
children's  playthings  and  storing  them  where  they 
belonged.  It  took  not  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
afi'ected  a  decided  improvement 

"  There,  Ellen,'*  said  he,  •*  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
room  looks  much  better  than  before." 

Mrs.  Cordner  looked  around  her,  and  while  she 
oonld  not  help  secretly  admitting  that  it  did,  she 
maintained  a  dignified  silence.  She  got  up  and  went 
oat  to  prepare  supper,  which  in  due  time  was  on 
the  table. 

Unfortunately  her  husband's  remonstrances  pro- 
duced no  lasting  change.  The  condition  of  things 
was  slightly  improved  the  next  day,  but  not  much. 
After  a  time  Mr.  Cordner,  despairing  of  remedying 
matters,  got  into  the  habit  of  straying  away  after 
supper, — sometimes  into  a  neighbor's,  but  more  fre- 
quently into  the  tavern,  to  which  all  were  welcome 
at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Cordner  soon  noticed  the  change.  She  loved 
her  husband,  though  she  took  little  pains  to  gratify 
what  she  knew  to  be  his  tastes,  and  the  evenings 
seemed  long  and  lonely  without  him. 

"  Won't  you  stop  at  home  this  evening,  James?^ 
she  said  on  one  occasion. 

He  looked  aroimd  him.  Things  ware  in  prettf 
much  the  same  condition  as  described  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  story. 

I  have  an  engagement  this  evening,"  said  h^ 
evasively.    "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  out" 

**  You  seem  to  have  engagements  every  evea- 
ing?" 

A  good  many." 

*•  I  really  believe  the  neighbors  see  more  of  yon 
than  I  do.  I  wonder  how  often  you  are  in  at  the 
Furbush's?" 

"  WcU,  its  a  plea^nt  place  to  call, — everything 
looks  neat  and  comfortable." 

"  Very  well,  good  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Cordnec, 
somewliat  sharply. 

Another  lonely  evening  awaited  her.  By  eight 
o'clock  all  her  children  were  in  bed,  and  she  was 
left  to  her  own  reflectiomt. 

So  James  finds  everything  neat  and  comforta- 
ble at  the  Furbush's,"  she  roused,  rather' bitterly. 

Involuntarily  she  raised  her  eyes  and  glanced 
around  the  room  in  which  she  was  now  seated.  She 
oould  not  help  confessing  that  these  words  would 
by  no  means  apply  to  it  Then— for  a  better  spirit 
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was  awakened  within  her,  **  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  very  much  extra  trouble  to  keep  things 
properly  arranged.*' 

She  determined  to  make  the  trial  the  next  day, 
in  the  unacknowledged  hopes  that  she  might  thus 
be  able  to  keep  her  husband  at  home. 

She  found  at  first  constant  vigilance  was  required, 
and  a  sharp  lookout  after  the  children  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  be  indifferent  to  orderly  habits. 

When  Willie  and  Clara  came  in  from  school',  cap 
and  bonnet  were  thrown  down,  one  on  a  chair,  the 
other  on  the  floor,  and  both  exclaimed  in  a  breath : 

"  Mother,  I'm  hungry ;  I  want  some  ginger- 
biead." 

"  First  put  away  your  cap  and  bonnet,"  said  the 
mother. 

**  Where  shall  we  put  them?"  inquired  the  chil- 
dren in  some  surprise. 

"  You  will  find  some  nails  in  the  entry." 

"Are  yon  going  to  have  company,  mother?" 
asked  Clara,  unable  to  account  for  tliisnew  direction. 

"  No;  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  you've  got  your  hair  combed,  and  a 
dean  dress  on.  Besides,  you  don't  usually  care 
where  we  put  our  things." 

Mrs.  Cordner  blushed  involuntarily  at  thisTemark, 
which  she  felt  to  be  unintentionally  severe. 

*•  Well,  I  do  care  now,"  said  she.  **  I  want  you 
always  to  remember  to  put  your  things  away  when 
you  come  in.  lliey  don't  look  well  littering  up  the 
chairs  and  tables." 

"  Have  you  got  any  gingerl»read,  mother?"  asked 
Willie.    I'm  awful  hungry."  , 

•*  I'  es,  I  will  get  you  a  piece." 

Willie  was  about  to  carry  his  gingerbread  into 
the  sitting-room,  and  his  mother  stopped  him. 

♦*  You  mustn't  go  in  there  with  your  gingerbread. 
The  carpet  has  been  swept,  and  you  would  get  the 
crumbs  about." 

llie  children  sat  down  v«»ry  contentedly  in  the 
kitchen,  and  ate  their  lunch.  The  few  crumbs  that 
fell  Clam  was  required  to  sweep  up. 

"  Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  go  and  wash  your 
iace  and  hands,  and  brush  your  hair.  Your  &ther 
likes  to  have  you  looking  neat.  And,  Willie,  your 
jacket  needs  dusting.  Get  the  brush,  and  I  will 
brush  yon." 

Willie  did  as  requested,  and  with  a  very  little 
pains  both  children  looked  neat  and  clean. 

Dnring  the  day,  Mrs.  Cordner  had  engaged  Brid- 
get Kalferty,  an  humble  neighbor,  to  come  and 
scrub  the  floor  and  some  of  the  paint  She  took 
particular  pains  to  annnge  the  books  and  papers  in 
their  places,  and  while  she  could  see  the  great  iui- 
provement  which  had  been  made,  the  time  expend- 
ed in  ell'ecting  it  seemed  really  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

"  After  all,"  thouglit  Mrs.  Cordner,  **  it  does  seem 
pleasant  to  have  a  neat  house.  If  I  had  thought  it 
took  so  little  time  I  would  have  made  the  attempt 
belbre." 

About  the  usual  tune  James  Cordner  returned 
home. 

His  wife  met  him  at  the  door,  neatly  attired  in  an 
aftentooa  dress,  with  her  hair  simply  arranged. 


Her  husband  was  agreeably  snrpriped,  aod  smiled 
cheerfully. 

Entering  the  house  he  at  once  saw  tho  iiDprored 
state  of  things.  Not  even  Mrs.  Faii)osh'8  roomi 
were  neater. 

"  Are  you  expecting  company,  JEUlen?"  he  asM 
in  a  little  surprise. 

*'  Only  my  husband,"  she  answered  with  a  am^. 

"This  looks  pleasant,"  he  exclaimed, hetitily. 
"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  looking  unosaallj  vdl 
this  afVemoon,  Ellen." 

Again  Mrs.  Cordner  smiled  with  secret  gratifica- 
tion. 

The  table  was  spread,  and  the  fiunily  sat  down  to 
supper.  When  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Cordner  nid) "I 
suppose  you  are  going  out  as  usual  this  eveuiog, 
James?" 

"  No,  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  myself  better  it 
home." 

Mrs.  Cordner  said  nothing,  but  was  determiMd 
that  if  a  neat  and  well-ordered  house  woald  keep  i 
her  husband  at  home,  he  should  in  future  haveoBj 
good  reason  for  spending  his  evenings  oat.  I  n 
happy  to  8tate  that  she  adhered  te  her  determii* 
iton,  and  at  this  day  no  one  has  a  pleasanter  home 
than  James  Cordner,  and  certainly  no  one  priieifc 
more. 


JUST  AS  WELL  AS  NOT. 

We  have  a  friend  who  is  a  somewhat  noted  pr» 
tical  joker,  residing  in  a  country  reeidenoe  nearthi 
ocean.   Some  time  since  he  had  a  visit  firon: 

feasor  ,  of  poetic  memory.   The  ProfesKw  »» 

keen  trout  fisherman,  and  seeing  a  largo  pond  it 
some  distance  from  B  's  residence,  inqoiied: 

"  Can  you  fish  for  trout  in  that  pond?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  R  ,  "  as  well  as  not" 

"  Po88i1)le!  Where's  your  rod?" 

"I  have  none.  I'm  no  fisherman.  Bat  if  yoi 
want  to  try,  we'll  go  over  to  S—  and  get  taeU^ 
and  you  may  try  your  hand  at  it  to-morrow." 

It  was  thereupon  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  dif 
was  passed  by  the  worthy  Professor  in  prepanuioBi' 
for  angling. 

The  next  morning  early,  B  drove  himow 

to  the  pond,  and  he  whipped  it  all  around,  to  wiai- 
ward  and  leeward,  and  finally  waded  it  op  to  bii 
waist,  and  threw  his  flies  most  skillfiilly,  bat  ne^ 
itused  a  fin. 

At  length,  as  the  sun  grew  intolerably  hot,  be 
turned  to  R  ,  who  lay  under  a  tree  solaciag  him- 
self with  a  book  and  cigftr,  and  exclaimed: 

"  I  dont  believe  there  is  a  trout  in  ywa  poodr 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is,"  replied  R  ,  i»- 

perturbebly. 

"  Why,  you  told  me  there  was." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  R  ,  very  leisurely  tnmisg 

lighting  another  cigar;  "  you  asked  me  if  yoa  ooobl 
fish  for  trout  here,  and  I  said  you  oould  as  weUai 
not.  I've  seen  i>eople  do  it  often,  but  I  never  knev 
of  one  being  caught  here." 

The  result  might  be  anticipated.   R  mDai 

home,  and  the  Professor  drove  the  horses;  dot  did 

R  venture  within  reach  of  the  Pmfmsortwd 

until  after  dinner. 
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A  Month  on  the  Coast. 

BT  JAMBS  FRANCIS  ALCORN. 


IT  it  now  some  eighteen  years  since  I  was  a  fore- 
most hand  on  board  the  ship  Emily  Hastings, 
Winterton,  bonnd  from  liveipool  to  Boston, 
vith  B  cargo  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  which 
ktter  were  neither  the  most  profitable  nor  valua- 
Ue  portion  of  our  caign. 

We  bad  been  forty-two  days  oat  when  we  struck 
Boondings  on  George's  Banks;  and  having  expe- 
rienced the  usual  transitions  of  wind  and  weather 
which  characterizes  a  winter  passage  to  the  west- 
vanl,  we  hailed  with  delight  this  evidence  of  our 
vieinage  to  our  native  land,  while  our  pleasure  was 
cihanced  by  a  fresh  easterly  wind,  which  bade  fair 
to  valt  us  into  our  destined  port  in  safety.  Twas 
mid-winter,  about  the  fourth  day  of  January,  and 
M  the  breeze  had  sprung  up  that  morning,  we  look- 
«d  forward  to  a  pleasant  termination  of  our  passage, 
whieh  had  hitherto  proved  suftioiently  trying  to  our 
eouage  and  patience. 

At  eight  p.  M.  the  wind  veered  about  two  points 
aortherly,  with  indications  of  snow,  which  soon  be- 
fui  to  fidl,  oontinuing  to  increase  in  volume  till 
Bidnigfat,  when  it  had  set  in  a  heavy  storm.  It 
VM  as  dark  as  pitch,  yet  Captain  Winterton,  un- 
willing to  lose  a  cupful  of  wind,  kept  all  sail  set, 
and  reevmg  preventer  braces,  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  drive  the  old  ship  into  port  or  under. 

At  four  bells  the  mate  called  Captain  Wmterton, 
who  had  retired  at  his  usual  hour,  and  informing 
him  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  requested  leave  to 
istieve  (he  ship  of  her  top-gallant  sails. 

•*  Why,  can't  you  cany  them?"  demanded  Cap- 
lain  Winterton,  as  he  leaped  from  lus  berth  and 
prepared  to  go  on  deck. 

*'Most  midoubtedly,  sir,  if  you  desire  it;  but  I  do 
sot  deem  it  safe  to  cany  such  a  press  of  sail  so  near 
the  land  in  such  weather." 

"  For  which  I  will  be  responsible,"  rejoined  the 
old  man,  somewhat  sarcastically,  adding,  **  please 
ittend  to  your  duty,  Mr.  Harding,  and  recollect,  all 
I  require  of  you  ia  obedience.  When  I  desire  your 
epinion  I  will  ask  iu  Until  then,  please  reserve  it, 
•ad  yon  will  oblige  me  much." 

**  Very  good,  sir;  I  will  attend  to  your  wishes 
hereafter,"  as  he  reached  the  quarter-deck,  when 
he  walked  over  to  leeward,  taking  up  his  position 
jost  abreast  the  lee  utain-topmast  backstay,  while 
the  captain  walked  aft  on  the  weather  side,  as  far 
as  the  binnacle,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  min- 
Bte,  regarding  the  compass  steadfastly,  when  he  re- 
paired to  the  quarter,  and  glancing  over  the  rail. 
Mid,  "  Heave  the  log,  Mr.  Harding." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Lay  aft  and  hold  the  reel,  two  of 
you,"  shouted  the  mate,  when  two  seamen  sprang 
up  the  poop  of  the  ladder  and  aft  to  execute  the 
Older. 

The  reel  was  taken  from  its  becket  by  one  of  the 
men,  and  thelogship  stoppered,  the  waste  line  reeled 
eff  and  ready  to  heave,  when  ocash  went  sorr  dching 


forward,  the  ship  heeling  sheerpoles  to,  or  dipping 
her  lee  rail  under,  the  captain,  mate,  and  man  who 
held  the  reel  being  precipitated  into  the  lee  soup- 
pers  by  the  shock,  while  he  who  held  the  glass 
proved  lees  fortunate,  being  hove  dear  over  the 
rail  into  the  lee  main-brace,  where  he  hung  for  a 
moment,  and  from  which  he  fell  into  the  seething 
brine  ere  he  could  recover  himself,  while  his  absenoe 
escaped  notice  at  the  time. 

Regaining  his  feet  as  speedily  ^as  possible,  M^. 
Harding  rushed  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
was  soon  heard  shouting,  "  AH  hands  ahoy  I  Clear 
away  the  wreck  I"  the  ship  in  the  meantime  grip- 
ing, or  bearing  so  hard  on  her  weather  helm  as  to 
render  it  imposisible  to  keep  her  out  of  the  wind. 

"  Forward,  there  1  What's  the  trouble?"  demand- 
ed the  captain,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  break  in 
the  poop. 

**  Fore-topmast  gone,  sir  I"  thundered  the  mate  in 
reply. 

"The  deuce — so  it  is  1"  ejaculated  the  old  man, 
evidently  chagrined  at  his  recent  pompons  treat- 
ment of  the  first  officer,  from  whom  this  catastro- 
phe would  prove  a  welcome  incident,  regardless  of 
the  labor  it  entailed. 

**  Let  the  wreck  hang  for  the  present,  Mr.  Hard- 
ipg,"  shouted  the  captain,  after  a  sli^t  hesitation, 
addiog,  **  Lay  aft  and  shorten  saiL" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.  All  hands  aft  to  shorten  sail." 
Clew  down  on  the  inizzen-topsail  and  main-top- 
galhuit-sail.  Man  the  gear  of  the  mainsail,  Mr. 
Harding.  We  must  pole  that  pocket  handkerchief, 
at  all  evepts,"  6ontinued  the  old  man,  with  a  £unt 
smile,  adding,  "Confound  the  luckl  what  oould 
start  that  spar?" 

"  Press  of  sail,  sir,  I  presume,"  rqjoined  the  mate, 
with  a  shade  of  irony  in  his  tone,  as  he  eased  off  the 
lee  mainsheet. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  your  pre- 
sumption in  the  aflliir,  sir,"  responded  the  captain, 
haughtily,  as  he  turned  away,  when  he  again  ap- 
proached the  wheel,  where  he  remained  until  Ids 
recently  issued  orders  .were  executed. 

"  Where  can  Wallace  be?"  demanded  the  mate, 
coming  ail  while  the  men  were  aloft  furling  the 
mainsail. 

"  Why?"  queried  the  captain. 

"  He  is  not  amongst  the  men  aloft,  nor  has  he 
been  seen,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  any  one 
since  he  came  alt  to  hold  the  reel.  I  hope  he  isn't 
overljoard," 

"Hark!  Wliat  in  Heaven's  name  is  that?"  de- 
manded the  old  man,  hastening  to  the  taffhiil,  and 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  ship's  wake,  in  which  my- 
riads of  phosphorescent  globules  were  sparkling 
and  rolUog  hither  and  tliither,  rendering  llie  dark 
surface  of  the  turbulent  ocean  clearly  distinguisha- 
ble on  either  side  to  the  distance  of  some  yard«. 

"  What  was  it,  sir?"  qneried  the  chief  officer,  ap- 
proaching the  tafl&ail  and  following  the  directions 
of  his  superior's  gaze. 

"  It  sounded  strangely  like  the  cry  of  a  human 
being  in  distress;  but  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
Tour  allusion  to  Wallace  served  to  mislead  me, 
doubtless,  causing  me  to  mistake  the  ereftking  of 
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tho  rudder  for  the  voice  of  a  human  being.  Hark  I 
Do  you  hear  that?  As  I  live,  it  is  a  human  being, 
and  right  here  under  the  counter.  Quick  I  Order 
tlie  steward  up  here  with  a  signal  lantern.  Toll 
him  to  bo  expeditious,  for  mercy's  sakel"  shouted 
tho  excited  skipper,  as  the  mate  hastened  to  execute 
his  oi-der;  then,  to  the  helmsman,  he  added,  "  keep 
tlie  wliael  steady,  my  man ;  let  her  go  ofl'  if  she  will, 
don't  attempt  to  check  her." 

Can  yon  see  anything?."  queried  the  mate,  as 
he  returned,  bringing  the  signal  lantern  and  the 
hand  leadline,  to  which  he  was  attaching  the  lan- 
tern as  he  came. 

"  No.  Where  can  he  be?  It  must  be  Wallace. 
Poor  fellow  I  I  wouldn't  lose  him  for  all  the  ship 
and  cargo's  worth.  Call  them  down,"  he  continued 
as  he  prepared  to  lower  the  lantern  over  the  stem. 
**  Call  them  down  from  alofl  at  once,  Mr.  Harding, 
and  have  that  lee  quarter  boat  cleared  away.  Yes, 
thank  God,  he's  there,  clinging  to  the  rudder,  Mr. 
Harding.  Look,  quick  I  It's  Wallace  1  Hold  on, 
my  noble  heait,  hold  on,  and  we'll  have  you  on 
boaitl  in  less  than  no  time  I"  And  the  kind-hearted 
old  man  ran  back  and  forth  along  the  weather  tafif- 
xail,  still  holding  the  lantern  over  the  stem,  and  at 
every  turn  and  exclamation  stretching  his  neck  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  jeopardized  seaman. 

In  the  meantime  the  crew  were  summoned  from 
alofl  by  the  mate.  With  the  additional  hail,  "  a 
man  overboard  they  came  thundering  from  the 
yard,  some  by  the  litis  and  bunthned,  and  some 
down  the  shrouds  and  backstays,  all  reaching  the 
deck  in  less  than  a  minute,  when  some  were  de- 
spatched to  clecu:  away  the  boat,  and  othera  to  ob- 
tain a  stout  rope  from  the  the  boatswain's  locker. 
The  latter  was  soon  obtained,  and  a  bowline  formed 
on  the  bite,  when  a  dozen  volunteered  to  trust  them- 
selves therein  and  descend  to  the  r^cue  of  their 
messmate. 

"One's  enough,  my  bantams!"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
and  delighted  with  the  eagerness  evinced  by  each 
in  this  humane  task.  "  One's  enough.  Here,  you. 
Bob,  you're  the  lightest.  Jump  in  and  hold  on  for 
life." 

In  less  than  a  minute,  the  youth  addressed,  seat- 
ed in  one  part  of  the  double  bowline,  and  holding 
the  other  ready  for  use,  was  suspended  over  the 
stern,  and  awaiting  the  next  plunge,  which  would 
swing  him  within  reach  of  his  messmate.  It  came, 
but  sioHiltaneously  with  the  plunge,  poor  Wallace 
was  swept  from  his  position,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant Bob  shouted,  "  He's  gone  I  Slack  away, 
roundly,  for  God's  sakel"  when  he  too  disappeared 
beneath  the  sui-face,  those  who  hold  the  line  let- 
ting it  i*un  out  some  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms  at  the 
word. 

The  agony  of  that  moment  I  Neither  of  the  men 
were  visible  to  the  searching  gaze  of  the  two  score 
eyes  which  peered  so  anxiously  down  into  that 
■aethuig  foam.  At  length  their  suspense  gave 
place  to  pleasure,  as  the  voice  of  Bob,  who  rose  to 
the  surface  some  thirty  yards  astern,  fell  upon  their 
ears. 

"  Pve  got  him-^aol  in  I"   And  with  a  hearty 


cheer  the  line  was  mn  qniokly  in,  and  bo^  lesooer 
and  rescued — ^the  latter  in  a  state  of  sheer  exhaus- 
tion— ^hauled  on  board. 

Five  minutes  later  they  occupied  their  respective 
berths  in  the  forecastle,  while  their  messmates 
were  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  wreck  of  the 
fore- topmast,  and  getting  the  spars,  sails,  and  rig- 
ging in  readiness  for  use  in  the  morning.  Hiis  task 
being  accomplished  soon  after  one  bell  in  the  mid- 
watch,  the  foi-esail  and  mizzen-topsail  were  taken 
in,  the  main-toi)sail  close  reefed,  and  the  ship  hove 
to  on  the  larboard  tack,  when  all  hands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lookout  and  helmsmau,  were  sent 
below  to  sleep  off  their  fatigue,  preparatory  to  the 
trying  duties  of  the  moirow. 

The  gale  still  howled  on,  increasing  in  fuiy  as 
dayhght  drew  near,  while  the  blinding  snow,  with 
which  the  air  was  chained,  rendered  a  position  on 
deck  anything  but  pleasant.  But  necessity  has  no 
law,  and  as  the  vessel  oould  not  make  a  harbor  in 
her  present  trim,  save  by  a  miracle,  the  crew  were 
called,  and  turned  to  get  the  spare  topmast  on  end 
and  pointed.  By  ten  a.  m.,  this  was  accomplished, 
when  a  liberal  supply  of  grog  was  passed  round,  af- 
ter  which  the  topmost  rigging  and  backstays  were 
swayed  abaft  and  clapped  over  the  masthead,  whip 
guys  rove  forward  aft,  and  the  spars  swayed  aloft, 
the  ship  being  kept  away  under  a  close-reefed  main-, 
topsail  add  fore-topmast-staysail  for  that  purpose. 
After  four  hours'  hard  labor,  tlie  topmast  was  se- 
cured in  its  place,  when  the  bottle  was  again  passed 
round,  and  preparations  made  for  recrossing  the 
fore-yard  and  sending  up  the  fore-top  gallant-mast 
Both  these  tasks  were  in  progress,  when  it  became 
evident  that  we  were  about  to  experience  a  shift  of 
wind ;  but,  straining  every  nerve,  we  succeeded  in 
completing  them,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  and 
cope  with  it  successfully  ere  it  came.  It  came  from 
the  northwest,  and  catching  us  with  our  deck  cov- 
ered with  slushy  snow  to  a  deptli  of  several  inchee» 
quickly  changed  it  to  solid  ice  ere  it  could  be  re- 
moved. Our  yards,  too,  were  speedily  rendered 
useless  by  the  congealment  of  the  braces,  which, 
being  of  manilla  rope,  were  completely  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  therefore  quickly  transformed 
into  bars  of  ice.  In  less  than  two  houzB  we  were 
coated  from  truck  to  water  line  with  the  frozen 
fluid,  every  ix>pe,  spar  and  sail  being  encased  there- 
in to  a  degree  wliich  rendered  them  unavailable  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  while  the  ice  still  continued 
forming  on  the  vessel's  bends,  rails  and  deck,  de- 
spite our  efforts  to  keep  the  latter  free,  until  it  be- 
came extremely  dangerous  to  move. 

For  twenty-four  horn's  we  mn  off  before  it  under 
the  main-topsail  alone,  being  unable  to  make  the 
slightest  addition  to  our  canvas,  and  hardly  daring 
to  shove  our  heads  above  the  rail,  lest  Jack  Frost 
might  deprive  us  of  our  ears  or  noses  as  a  punish- 
ment for  our  temerity. 

In  order,  I  presume,  that  our  lot  might  be  mors 
acceptable,  and  our  suffering  less  wvcrn,  we.  were 
blessed  with  tlie  companionship  as  Insfore  stated,  of 
some  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  Irish  emigrants, 
who  had  been,  fortunately  for  them  and  for  us,  un- 
der hatches  on  the  night^-pf  the  catastrophe,  and 
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cooseqaentlj  oat  of  onr  way,  bat  who  were  now  in 
i  state  bordering  on  starvation,  being  utterly  una- 
ble to  withstand  the  piercing  cold  long  enough  to 
prepare  saflicient  food  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 
To  preserve  their  lives,  we  were  obliged  to  cook  for 
them,  in  addition  to  our  other  duties,  thereby  ex> 
posing  ourselves  to  much  deprivation,  which  we 
aboold  have  escaped  otherwise. 

At  length  we  entered  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  our 
onerous  duties  ceased,  and  whera  our  icy  covering 
diaappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  formed.  In  three 
days  we  were  prepaid  for  another  attempt  to  reach 
port:  but  as  the  wind  continued  northerly.  Captain 
Wioterton  refrained  therefrou},  choosing  to  await 
the  advent  of  a  fair  wind  ere  l^e  again  run  for  the 
land.  In  fact,  the  situation  of  our  passengers  for- 
bade the  attempt  under  any  save  the  most  convinc- 
ing issarance  of  success.  JVIany  of  them  were  con- 
fined to  their  bei-ths  by  sheer  exhaustion,  and  suf- 
£eriiigfrom  such  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  that 
their  recovery  was  not  only  slow,  but  in  many  in- 
stADces  doubtful. 

On  the  evening  of  our  sixth  day  in  the  Stream, 
it  fell  calm,  with  cheering  indications  of  an  easter- 
ly frind,  and  at  daylight  next  morning  we  were 
standing  to  K.  N.  W.,  under  all  sail,  with  a  fine  and 
iteadily  increasing  breeze  from  the  eastward.  For 
two  whole  days  and  nights  it  continued,  gradually 
increasing,  until  it  obliged  us  to  come  down  to  dou- 
ble reef,  when  it  began  to  veer  to  the  southward, 
with  evexy  indication  of  rain. 

"How  does  Cnpe  Cod  bear  by  reckoning,  Mr. 
Haiding?*'  demanded  Captain  Winterton,  after  a 
prolonged  observation  of  the  weather  on  the  even- 
ia%  ref  erred  to. 

"It  bore  northwest  an  hour  ago,  distant  thirty 
miles,  sir,"  responded  the  mate,  adding,  I  think 
ve  could  see  the  light  now  if  the  weather  per- 
mitted." 

"  WeH,  let  her  come  to  a  point,  and  keep  a  bri;jht 
lookout.  If  yon  see  nothing  by  eight  o'clock,  we 
will  sound.  We  must  have  something  to  go  by  to- 
night, or  we  shall  be  driven  to  sea  again." 

**I  am  afraid  we  shall,  sir;  yet  we  may  get  into 
the  bay  and  hold  on,  if  the  wind  only  hol^  a  few 
bonis  longer  where  it  is." 

**And  does  not  drown  us  with  rain,  you  may 
tdd,"  interrupting  the  captain,  adding,  "  if  I  can 
only  gain  the  slightest  clue  to  go  by,  I'll  run  into 
the  bay  at  all  events,  trusting  to  Providence  and 
Diy  own  skin  to  make  the  passage  between  Point 
Alderton  and  the  light,  even  in  u  thick  rain-storm. 
Let  me  but  get  the  highland  light  astern,  and  I'll 
Dttke  a  harbor  In  Plymouth  Baf  ere  I  run  to  sea 
again." 

"Ha,  there  it  comes4"  exclaimed  the  mate,  as  a 
nin-drop  fell  on  his  extended  hand. 

"  Pass  the  lead  forward  at  once,  Mr.  Harding. 
We  may  as  well  sound  now  as  an  hour  hence,  when 
it  may  not  be  so  practicable." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir!  Forward,  therel  Ptass  forward  the 
deep  sen  lead.  Pass  up  the  lino  tub  and  block,  here 
nme  of  you.  See  that  lee  fore-brace  all  clear,"  ex- 
claimed the  mate,  issuing  bis  orders  in  quick  soo- 
o«ion,  when  they  were  as  qniokly  obeyed;  and  in 


a  very  few  minutes  every  preparation  for  sounding 
was  complete. 

"  Jump  forward  and  see  that  weather  fore-braoe 
hauled  in,  Mr.  Harding.  Ease  your  wheel  down, 
my  man.  Steady,  so.  Keep  the  mainsail  full,  and 
mind  your  wheel.   Are  you  all  ready  forward?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

*'  Heave  it  is.  Watch,  there,  watch!"  the  latter 
cry  being  repeated,  as  usual,  by  each  man  stationed 
along  the  weather  rail  to  keep  the  line  clear  as  it 
lefl  his  hand 

**  Bottom  at  thirty  &thoms,  sir,"  said  the  last 
linesman,  as  the  line  ceased  running. 

*'  Haul  in  lively,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
ground  it  briugs,"  said  the  captain,  at  the  same  time 
indicating  to  the  helmsman,  by  a  gesture,  his  desire 
to  have  the  ship  kept  away. 

"  Light  ho,  and  close  aboard!"  at  that  instant  ex* 
claimed  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  hauling  home 
the  lead,  wliile  the  captain  shouted,  Hard  npt 
Fill  away  that  foreyard!"  and  seizing  a  trumpet 
from  the  binnacle,  sprang  into  the  weather  miz- 
zen  rigging,  when  he  shouted  to  the  approaching 
ship,  port— hard-a-port,  if  yon  do  not  want  to  sink 
us!" 

In  a  second  all  was  confusion  on  board  both  ves- 
sels, the  stranger  luffing  just  in  time  to  avoid  col- 
lision, and  our  own  ship  falling  off  dead  before  it  ai 
the  former  passed  us. 

Touch  and  go!"  ejaculatod  the  captain,  as  be 
regained  the  deck.  **That  fellow's  bound  some- 
where, I  reckon.  Guess  he'll  make  out  to  reach 
there  afore  long,  if  he  carries  sail  at  tliat  rate.* 

The  lead,  on  examination,  showed  whitish-gray 
sand  and  shells,  which  the  captain  pronounced  to 
be  from  the  tail  of  the  Pollock  rip,  and  ordering  the 
vessel  to  be  kept  north,  he  went  below  to  examine 
his  chart.  Alter  a  brief  absence  be  returned  and 
altered  the  course  to  north-by- west,  and  -  again  re- 
tired, leaving  the  mate  in  chaige.  It  was  raining 
quite  briskly  at  this  time,  and  so  dark  that  you  oould 
not  distinguish  objects  three  feet  distant,  while  the 
vessel  was  ploughing  her  way  through  the  water  at 
a  fearful  rate.  Eight  bells  soon  struck,  and  the 
watch  went  below  with  orders  to  stand  by  for  a  call, 
which  they  did  by  camping  on  the  chests  in  full  rig, 
where  they  were  soon  sleeping  as  somidly  as  if  their 
bed  was  of  down.  ' 

At  six  bells  the  ship  was  kept  off  northwest,  and 
at  midnight  west  north-west,  when  Hie  gale  appear- 
ed to  have  readied  its  greatest  height,  the  rain  fall- 
ing in  torrents,  and  rendering  oiled  clothes  of  little 
avail.  In  this  manner  passed  the  next  three  hours, 
when  the  captain  issued  orders  for  the  reduction  of 
sail  to  a  close-reefed  fore  and  main-to];«ail,  in  which 
duty  we  were  engaged,  when  we  got  a  glimpee  of 
Boston  light,  right  ahead,  and  apparently  at  n» 
great  distance.  -Twas  bat  fleeting,  however.  Ib 
less  than  a  minute  the  gloom  was  impenetrable  as 
ever,  and  we  were  summoned  from  aloft  by  the  or- 
der, "Lay  down  for  yoar  lives,  men — li^  down  ts 
the  braces!" 

Leaving  the  mainsail  half  iuried,  we  reached  th« 
deck  by  the  speediest  and  most  available  nmteSi 
bat  hod  not  reached  oar  respective  stataoni  at  the 
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bcBoes,  ere  the  ship  was  straok  aback  from  north- 
west, and  borne  down  hatches  to,  while  every  rag 
ct  unfurled  canvas  was  blown  from  her  yards  in  an 
instant 

When  stmok,  her  helm  was  happily  hard  ap,  so 
that  she  fell  o£f  broadside  to  the  wind.  This  pre- 
vented her  from  going  down  by  the  stem,  which 
most  have  been  her  inevitable  late,  had  her  helm 
remahied  amidships.  Yet  the  sea  made  a  dean 
breach  over  her  with  every  wave,  and  soon  swept 
her  decks  ot  every  movable  thing,  including  long- 
boatand  spare  spars,  and  would  probably  have  stove 
the  hatches — which  had  been  recently  battened 
down — had  not  a  momentary  lull  permitted  her  to 
right  a  little,  when  she  fell  oiT  dead  before  it  and 
was  brought  to  on  the  starboard  tack  under  bare 
poles,  the  topsails  being  blown  to  shi-eds.  We  soon 
had  a  brace  of  spare  topsails  out  <^  the  sail-room, 
by  which  time  the  sky  had  become  dear,  enabling 
us  to  see  Boston  light  on  our  weather  quarts,  and 
Hinot's  on  our  lee  beam,  and  at  no  great  distance 
a  laige  ship,  dismasted  and  unmanageable,  driving 
towards  the  Hardens — a  dangerous  ledge  on  the 
south  shore,  while  we  knew  not  how  soon  we  might 
share  her  fiite. 

While  bending  and  dose-reefing  the  main-topsail, 
two  <^  our  number  feU  from  the  yard,  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  perished  almost  alongside,  yet  be- 
yond the  reach  of  aid,  while  the  remainder  could 
llpkrdly  reach  the  deck,  when  their  task  was  com- 
pleted, so  acute  was '  their  suffering  from  the  same 
cause.  A  plentiful  supply  of  brandy  inspired  us 
with  courage  to  essay  the  bending  of  the  fore-top- 
sail, in  which  we  succeeded  alter  three  attempts, 
and  with  the  loss  of  another  man,  while  seven 
more  were  so  badly  frozen  as  to  be  rendered  unfit 
for  duty  thereafter.  Tet  the  object  for  which  the 
lives  of  the  lost  had  been  relinquished  was  attain- 
ed, and  we  were  enabled  to  lay  to,  her  head  reach- 
ing towards  the  nor Ji  shore  and  slowly  drifting  to 
sea. 

At  ten  ▲.  M.  we  were  oat  of  sight  of  land,  and 
again  sheeted  with  ice  from  truck  to  keel.  Yet  the 
gale  evinced  no  sigu  of  abatement,  leaving  us  no 
choice  but  to  seek  the  gulf  again,  which  latter  was 
almost  a  hopdess  alternative,  half  our  crew  being 
lost  and  disabled. 

.  At  noon  the  after  hatch  was  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  passengers  with  water  and 
such  food  as  it  was  in  our  power  to  bestow,  when 
we  found  no  less  than  thirteen  dead,  and  some  thir- 
ty others  nearly  so,  eighteen  of  whom  expired  with- 
in a  few  hours,  despite  our  efforts  lor  tlieir  restora- 
tion. For  three  days  the  gale  continued  unabated, 
during  which  we  buried  ninety-four,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  our  living  cai^o,  and  were  under  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  lives  of  all,  when  the  wind 
began  to  subside,  enabling  us  to  make  more  sail,  or 
rather,  replace  a  portion  of  that  we  had  lost.  Yet, 
ere  we  could  oo  even  that,  in  safety,  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  break  and  remove  fh>m  the  spars,  running 
and  standiag  rigging,  the  masses  of  ice  which  had 
accumulated  there,  rendering  our  necessary  duty 
dangerous  and  almost  impossible. 
The  wind  had  subsided  to  a  i^resh  breese  era  we 


could  get  the  vessel  into  working  trim,  and  then, 
being  but  half  manned,  we  oouid  make  bat  slif^ 
progress  beating  to  windward;  yet,  cheered  by  the 
hope  of  reaching  port  eventually,  and  encoursged 
by  the  example  of  our  commander  and  officers,  we 
persevered,  and  on  the  tenth  day  made  the  high- 
land light,  Cape  Cod.  Next  morning  the  breexe 
aguin  freshened,  obliging  us  to  shorten  sail,  when 
we  again  lost  sight  of  luiid,  and  were  about  to  give 
up  in  despair,  when  the  wind  veered  into  the  north- 
ward, and  thence  to  N.  N.  £.,  whereupon  the  cap- 
tain gave  her  all  sail,  regardless  of  oonseqaences, 
and  in  a  few  hours  entered  the  hay  for  the  third 
time.  It  being  evident  that  we  were  on  the  ere 
of  another  storm,  he  run  over  on  the  north  shore, 
resolved  to  make  a  harbor  there  if  necessary,  and 
hugging  it  along,  ran  into  Boston  harbor,  throa|^ 
"  Broad  Sound,"  and  anchored  off  tlie  end  of  Com- 
mercial Wharf  on  the  sixth  day  of  Febniaiy—one 
month  and  two  days  aAer  we  got  our  first  soond^ 
ings  on  the  coast 


MOONBEAMS. 


Over  fidds  of  thymy  blossom. 

Over  tlie  beds  of  dewy  flowers, 
Now  upon  the  streamlet's  bosom, 
Now  with  the  whispering  bowei:8| 
Soft  and  dow 
llie  moonbeams  go. 
Wandering  on  through  midnight  hoaak 

Lightly  o'er  the  crested  billow. 

Where  the  heaving  waters  flow. 
Where  the  sea-bird  finds  her  pillow. 
There  the  glistening  moonbeams  go— 
Soft  and  slow. 
Soft  and  slow. 
Ever  wandering  soft  and  dow. 

Queen  of  beauty  1  robed  in  splendor. 

Finds  thy  silent  foot  no  rest? 
Looks  thy  smile  so  soft  and  tender, 
Ne'er  upon  a  kindred  breast? 
Soft  and  dow 
TTiy  footsteps  go. 
In  thoir  diver  sandals  dressed. 

Queen  of  beauty  I  canst  thou  ever 

Ulius  thy  lonely  task  fulfil. 
Sister  voices  never,  never 
Answering  thee  from  bower  to  bSlf 
Soft  and  dow 
Ai  winter's  snow, 

thy  footsteps  cold  and  still. 

Silent  moon  I  thy  smile  of  beauty 

Fainting  hope  will  oft  renew; 
Teach  me  then  thy  holy  duty. 
Waste  and  wild  to  travd  through. 
Soft  and  dow, 
Still  to  go, 
Platient,  meek,  but  londy  too. 

A  Georgia  shopkeeper  having  advertised  to  sdl 
eveiything  except  whiskey,  there  k  a  talk  emcog 
his  oostomen  of  lynofaing4)im.  ^ 
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BT  KATE  KBTTH. 


ACAACXr  &r  from  the  wooded  heights  of  Thormgia, 
jno' crowned  by  ih%  rom^tao  Kiphaoser, 
on  which  stood  the  iayorite  castle  of  the 
great  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  lived  a  young 
knight  named  Conrad.  Though  poor,  he  wbs  high- 
ly esteemed  for  his  bravery,  and  having  been  an 
orphan  from  his  childhood  and  bred  to  arms,  his 
heart  bereft  of  every  tender  tie,  was  devoted  to 
cfaivalric  honor.  He  lived  fer  that  alone;  and  his 
eocnpanions  in  arms  often  reproached  him  playfhlly, 
tlist  he  had  no  tuste  foranything  but  a  good  sword, 
a^oodhorae  and  glory;  that  to  him  the  clang  of 
battle  was  more  pleasing  than  the  softest  song. 
Conrad  was  inclined  to  think  so  himself.  In  the 
ooQise  of  time,  however,  love  found  an  entrance 
into  his  breast.  But  though  the  victim  of  an  ardent 
affection,  he  dared  not  acknowledge  it,  as  the  mis- 
Ireaa  of  his  heart  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the  eonn- 
tiy.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  the  sole  represenfea- 
tive  of  his  immense  estates  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  mother,  who  was  considered  extremely 
haughty. 

Conrad  waa  too  timid  to  offer  his  love  without  i)k 
aoilable  fortune  as  an  accompaniment;  he  was  ako 
"  much  too  proud  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of 
bebg  rejected.  But  the  gentle  Hild^garde  saw  in 
him  not  the  poor,  but  the  amiable  and  noble  knight. 
Her  mother,  the  Lhdy  Adelheid,  was  also  attaehed 
to  him  for  his  virtues,  and  received  him  with  pleas- 
ure at  her  castle,  which  he  visited  more  frequently 
than  did  any  of  the  maiden's  other  suiton.  Chte  day 
lie  approached  with  a  melancholy  countenance,  and 
■dd: 

**  Noble  lady,  and  you,  most  lovely  and  amiable 
Hildegnrde,  I  come  to  bid  you  farewell;  my  cruel 
&te  will  not  allow  me  to  remain  longer  in  this  par- 
adoe  of  my  -earthly  wishes.  ITie  landgrave  has 
called  his  troops  together;  therefore  to-morrow 
early  I  mnst  quit  this  cherished  spof 

Hildegardo  started,  and  her  cheeks  were  alter- 
nately red  and  pale;  but  her  mother  said: 

Sir  knight,  I  will  now  inform  you  what  I  have 
long  secretly  resolved  upon ;  you  are  brave  and  tme- 
bearted;  my  daughter  requires  a  protector— not 
riches,  of  which  she  has  already  an  abundant  poe- 
seesion.  Ton  love  her,  and  she  is  not  indUTerent 
towards  yon.  I  have  therefore,  determined  to  ac- 
cept of  you  for.  my  son-in-law.  Let  the  army  as- 
lemble,  but  yon  remain  here,  and  take  charge  ef 
your  wife's  property." 

Lady  Adelheid  bad  a  lofty  and  generons  spirit, 
and  she  enjoyed  a  prond  pleasure  in  preferring  the 
poor  youth  for  his  intrinsic  merit,  to  the  many  rieh 
and  powerful  suitors  that  presented  themselves. 
Conrad  stood  in  speechless  amazement.  He  fek  a 
severe  struggle  between  love  and  honor,  llie  joy 
vhich  sparkled  in  bis  eyes  during  the  first  part  of 
Lady  Adelheid's  speech,  soon  disappeared,  and  an 
ezpresBwn  of  deep  sorrow  socoeeded. 

'*  0,  most  noble  lady  P>  he  cried,  kneeling  before 
W,  *<^hait  eaa  equal  soeh  mo  generoaity?  Yoa 


have  granted  me  the  wish  to  which  I  dared  not  as- 
pire, yet  without  which  I  feel  that  existence  would 
have  been  a  burden  to  me.  But  at  the  same  time 
you  require  of  me  what  I  cannot  grant.  Honor 
and  my  country  caH  upon  me  to  take  up  arms.  I 
have  hitherto  lived  in  the  service  of  nay  country; 
shall  I  now,  when  it  is  in  danger,  leftise  the  assist- 
ance of  my  arm?  O,  let  me  depart  r'  he  continued, 
casting  on  Hildegarde  a  look  of  mingled  aflTeotien 
and  grief ;  "  and  should  Heaven  allow  me  to  return, 
then  let  the  reward  of  love  be  mine.** 

Had  there  been  time  for  reflection.  Lady  Adel* 
heid  would  have  agreed  in  the  sentiments  of  Con- 
rad; but  at  the  moment  -she  listened  only  to  the 
impulse  of  her  pride,  which  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  boM  refbsal  of  the  knight.  She  therefore 
tnmed  (com  him  with  a  haughty  air,  and  exclaim* 
ed— 

'*  WeU,  then,  my  honor-loving  knight,  since  yon 
suppose  me  less  acquainted  with  its  laws  than  yom> 
self,  we  will  leave  it  to  fate,  when,  and  where  yoQ 
may  meet  my  daughter  again.*' 

She  took  Hildegnrde  by  the  hand,  to  lead  her  in* 
to  another  apartment;  but  Conrad  held  her  back  in 
despair,  and  seized  her  hand,  which  he  fervently 
held  to  his  breast,  as  he  said — 

*<0,  must  these  be  the  last  words  I  hear  at  my 
departure?" 

Hildegarde  gently  withdrew  her  hand,  and  left 
the  room  with  her  incensed  mother;  but  she  tsant 
on  him  a  look  full  of  grief  and  aOeotion,  as  though 
she  would  say,  "  Go,  my  beloved — I  will  soon 
reconcile  my  mother,  who  is  now  so  unjustly  imi- 
tated." 

This  look  was'  the  only  consolation  he  received; 
for,  on  going  to  the  castle  the  following  day  to  en- 
treat pardon,  and  a  milder  farewell,  he  was  denied 
admittance.  He  went  to  the  war,  but  with  a  deep- 
ly woundod  heart.  Before  hb  departure,  however, 
he  spoke  with  a  friend  who  was  to  remain  behind,  a 
distant  rekitive  of  Lady'^Adelheid,  but  lately  ftiTivt 
ed  from  a  foreign  country,  and  now  living  at  the 
castle. 

"Knight  Knno,"said  he,  "be  careful  that  mj 
love  is  guarded  for  nie  till  I  return." 

He  promised  faithfully,  and  Conrad  dejiarted. 
But  on  the  lust  night,  ns  he  was  riding  by  tlio  old 
ruins  on  the  Kipbauser  mountains,  he  fancied  that 
he  saw  distinctly  on  the  battlements  a  beautifhlblue 
flower  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  which  spar- 
kled like  a  star  in  the  dark  i.ight  sky.  He  fult  a 
secret  pleasure  at  the  sight;  to  his  fancy  the  splen* 
dv<r  of  this  blue  flower  bore  a  likeness  to  the  lost 
look  ftoiu  the  lovely  eyes  of  Hildegarde,  which  had 
relieved  his  heart  from  a  weight  of  sorrow.  He  car- 
ried  with  him  into  the  din  of  battle  the  sweet  re- 
membrance ot  both. 

War  raged  for  a  time;  Conrad  fouglkt  bravely, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  loodetl  with 
honors.  But  when  he  returned  to  the  spot  that 
held  his  heart's  treasure,  his  friend  informed  him 
that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  reooncile  the  of* 
fended  mother;  tliat  she  had  taken  an  oath  that 
Conrad  should  never  see  her  daughter  agaid  until 
she  was  wedded  to  another;  an^^  that,  flnaUy,  the 
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ladiori  had  disappeared  from  the  coontry,  none  knew 
whither.  Conrad  would  instantly  set  ont  to  seek 
Hildegatde  in  eveiy  corner  of  the  earth;  but  the 
cruel  oath  of  her  mother  threw  him  into  utter  de- 
spidr.  He  wandered  to  the  now  abandoned  spot 
where  his  mistress  had  dwelt,  and  found  some  con- 
solation in  seeing  at  least  the  place  again  where 
she  had  once  Ihred  and  breathed;  but  his  grief  was 
renewed  by  the  reflection  that  she  was  no  longer 
there. 

One  gloomy  night,  as  he  wa^  passing  under  the 
Kiphauser  on  his  way  home,  he  saw  again  the  won- 
derful flower,  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  light. 
Again,  although  unable  to  account  for  it,  a  secret 
pleasure  stole  over  him.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  related  the  circumstance  to  his  friend. 

"  It  is  very  astonishing,"  said  Kuno.  "  I  have 
frequently  been  riding  under  the  Kiphauser  at 
night,  without  our  ever  observing  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  said  that  great  treasures  are  buried  in 
the  castle:  that  immense  heaps  of  gold  have  been 
seen  there." 

Now  Kuno  was  not  richer  than  Conrad;  and 
the  very  thought  of  the  treasure  buried  there  fill- 
ed him  with  deUght.  Conrad  stood  absorbed  in 
thought 

**  Kuno,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  **  when  I  reflect 
upon  it,  it  would  appear  that  some  happiness  awaits 
me  at  the  Kiphauser.  I  remember  so  many  extra- 
ordinary events  which  happened  to  me  there  in  my 
oBUdhood;  for,  from  my  earliest  years,  the  venem- 
ble  old  castle  of  the  emperor  was  my  fiivorite  re- 
sort. I  played  there,  and  stole  into  it  whenever  I 
could  escape  from  those  who  had  the  care  of  me. 
Ton  know  that  I  was  brought  up  by  the  Kni^t 
Benno,  having  lost  my  i)arents  in  infimoy;  his  cas- 
tle lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  dose  un- 
der the  Kiphauser.  I  often  crossed  the  beech  for- 
est, which  extended  as  £Eir  as  Kothenbuig,  and  en- 
tered the  ancient  gates  and  arches  to  ramble  about 
the  vast  courts  and  halls,  and  was  always  delighted 
to  be  there. 

<*  All  the  frightful  tales  which  had  been  told  me 
of  treasures  watched  by  flames  of  sulphur,  and  about 
the  ghoet  of  the  great  Emperor  Frederic  Baibarossa, 
that  frequently  "paid  a  visit  to  its  fietvorite  abode,  but 
alwajv  appeared  in  a  terrific  form  to  the  bold  ad- 
venturer who  dared  to  enter  the  castle— did  not  de- 
ter me;  on  the  contrary,  they  occasioned  a  fascina- 
ting awe.  I  used  to  see  the  treasures,  when  it  h^ 
pened  that  I  lingered  there  till  after  nightfall,  when 
the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  worid  and  its  inhabi- 
tants commence;  but  I  saw  no  terrific  flames.  I 
saw,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  hero,  Frederic,  yet  I 
was  attracted  towards  him  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. 

*' I  always  left  the  gold  untouched;  but  I  was 
never  tired  of  looking  at  him,  and  observing  his 
venerable  nuyestic  figure,  and  noUe  serious  feap 
Tutev.  Sometlbies  he  stood  on  the  battlements 
clad  in  armor;  at  others,  he  was  sitting  at  an  oaken 
taUe  in  one  of  the  halls.  Once  I  saw  him  playing 
at  chess  by  himselfl  I  always  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  looked  at  him  in  silent  wonder  and  respect 
As  he  aocidently  let  fiUl  one  of  the  ohes»>meB,  I 


spiBng  forward,  took  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  the  em- 
peror. It  seemed  to  please  the  noble  spirit  that  I 
showed  no  fear,  but  was  happy  to  serve  him.  He 
smiled  on  me,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

*  Keep  it,  and  take  it  home  with  you;  you  wiU 
in  time  become  a  bmve  warrior.' 

"  Overwhelmed  with  delight  I  took  it  with  me, 
and  when  I  reached  home  I  found  it  was  of  purs 
gold.  Hie  profession  of  arms  kept  me  afterwards 
at  a  distance  from  l^is,  my  favorite  spot  When  I 
returned,  my  love  for  the  beautiful  Hildegarde  oc- 
cupied me  wholly.  But  this  wonderful  flower  re- 
minds me  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent 
there  in  childhood." 

Conrad  was  so  lost  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ideas 
at  the  pleasing  recollections  which  were  passing  in 
his  mind,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  gloomy  silence 
in  which  Kuno  had  sunk  during  the  conversation. 
Thus  they  separated. 

The  whole  day  the  Kiphauser  stood  before  the 
heated  imagination  of  Conrad;  and  as  night  sp> 
proached,  he  hastened  thither,  when  lot  for  the 
third  time  he  perceived  the  blue  flower  surrounded 
by  the  sparicling  light  He  mounted  the  wall,  and 
walked  calmly  up  to  it  The  nearer  he  approach- 
ed, the  more  brilliant  it  seemed,  and  the  flower  wis 
of  such  a  beautiful,  soft,  heavenly  blue,  that  he  felt 
himself  inspired  by  a  confidence  that  all  would  yet 
be  well,  and  that  the  love  of  his  dear  Hildefcnds 
was  not  entirely  lost  to  him.  As,  wrapt  in  this  de« 
lightful  meditation,  he  was  loddng  down  on  the  it 
lun«inated  earth,  he  beheld  a  golden  key  lying  a«r 
the  flower.   He  took  it  up. 

^  Alas,  this  is  the  key  to  the  treasmesH'  he 
rowfully  exclaimed;  "  my  wishes  are  not  oertsialy 
directed  towards  M«m/" 

However,  out  of  respect  to  the  wonderful  power 
which  seemed  to  reign  on  the  spot,  he  took  the 
key.  . 

*'  Kuno,"  said  our  hero,  when  he  returned  to  his 
friend,  **  here  is  the  key  to  the  treasure  of  the  Ki^ 
hanser.  I  will  not  reject  the  sign  which  is  given 
me;  come  with  me.  Ton  shall  share  the  good  fbi^ 
tune  which  the  supernatural  powero  destine  for 
me." 

**  Or  the  ntbterraneaHj**  said  Kuno  in  a  peculiar 
tone. 

Come,"  repeated  Conrad,  without  paying  atten- 
tioH  to  the  words  of  his  companion;  "come, yea 
shall  watch,  while  I  descend  into  the  vault*' 

Kuno  agreed.  In  the  evening  tliey  both  set  oat; 
the  air  was  heavy,  the  deep  red  of  the  setting  son 
cast  a  fiery  glow  through  the  forest  Tbsy  readhed  . 
the  narrow,  wooded  valley  called  the  Struth,  lying 
between  the  Kipliauser  and  Brandbeig.  Steep 
rocks  surrounded  them  on  all  sides;  the  old  oaks 
and  beech-trees  shook  heavy  and  terrific;  an  invisi- 
ble, fiendish  powei  seemed  to  reign  in  this  kmely 
valley.  Conrad  wandered  silently  onward,  his  fljcs 
bent  to  the  earth. 

"Haiti"  cried  Kuno,  suddenly,  standing  stiH 
**  Here,  Conrad,  we  must  fight  for  life  or  deathP* 

Conrad  thought  he  must  be  dreaming,  wheabe 
heard  this  summons.  He  turned  round  and  saw 
KuAO  standing  with  rage  sparkling  in  his  CQres,  and 
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Us  coontenanoe  distorted  hj  paaidoni  he  almost 
fimded  that  be  saw  a  demon  before  him,  so  terrific 
was  Kuno*s  appearance. 

"How?»»  cried  Conrad.  Are  yoo  mad?  This  to 
me,  your  friend?" 

Kano  looked  at  him  with  a  bitter,  disdainfhl 
mile. 

I  am  to  watch  r*  he  hissed,  while  the  foyored 
one  is  to  take  possession  of  the  treasure  I  Who  are 
yoo,  then,  wretched  fiivorite  of  Fortune,  that  she 
should  shower  her  gifts  upon  you,  which  she  dem'es 
to  those  more  worthy?  That  the  spirit  of  the  cas- 
tle should  have  chosen  yoo  as  heir  to  his  treasures, 
I  could  have  forgiven;  I  could  even  have  been 
pleased  nt  it.  But  that  Hildeganle  should  lo^e  you ; 
tl»t  yon  should  be  allowed  to  look  at  thoee  spark- 
IxDg  eyes  and  call  them  ^ yours — ^thuse  eyes  which 
have  lighted  up  an  unquenchable  flame  in  my  breast 
—that,  CTonnid,  breaks  the  band  which  has  united 
na,  and  converts  the  friend  into  a  deadly  enemy. 
Up  I  fight  for  the  key!  The  treasures  of  the  Kip- 
hanser  shall  clear  the  road  to  her  heart  I" 

**  Well,  then,  fightl"  cried  the  astonished  Con- 
ad. 

His  heart  was  deeply  wounded  by  those  words 
from  one  he  so  truly  loved;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  justly  filled  with  anger,  and  without  delay  he 
adrancod  to  meet  his  enraged  rival.  Their  swords 
dashed  furiously;  the  birds  in  the  forest  were  star^ 
tied  at  the  noise,  and  flow  further  from  the  scene 
cf  the  murderous  strife.  As  each  combatant  was 
equally  skillful  in  the  use  of  arms,  it  was  long  be- 
fine  either  could  gain  any  advantage  over  the  other. 
At  length,  both  their  swords  broke  at  the  hilt;  they 
tb3o  wrestled  with  each  other,  and  fierce  hatred 
took  the  place  of  friendship.  The  struggle  was  long 
before  either  gave  way;  their  feet  seemed  rooted  to 
the  earth  and  their  arms  were  twined  powerfully  in 
esrh  otber^s. 

But  the  false-hearted  Kuno  took  advantage  of  an 
opportanity  to  seize  the  key,  which  Conrad  had  tied 
to  a  ribtx>n  and  concealed  in  bis  breast,  and  dashed 
hii  rival,  whom  he  bod  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
bsekwards  into  the  deep  ruins  of  a  subterranean 
building  which  he  had  observed  the  dny  before,  and 
had  therefore  chosen  this  spot  as  the  theatre  of  his 
Tengennco.  His  mind  was  too  much  heated  and 
tmbittered  to  be  brought  to  reason  or  repentance 
bjthe  cruel  deatli  of  his  unfortunate  friend;  fur 
there  was  no  cliance  of  escape  for  those  who  had 
once  Cillcn  over  the  friglitful  precipice.  He  has- 
tenerl  frum  the  spot  like  a  n)n(litiun,  holding  fast  the 
denriy-^ught  key,  and  repnired  to  tlie  castle  on  the 
Xiph»i»or,  where  he  arrived  at  night. 

He  found  the  entrnnce,  which  was  nearly  choked 
op  with  bnshes,  made  use  of  the  golden  key,  and 
tntcml  the  vault  containing  the  treasure.  But — 
what  lmpi>ened  to  him  there,  no  one  has  ever  known. 
The  country  people  saw  him  the  next  morning, 
lonntng  with  disordered  hair,  and  pale  and  haggard 
eonntcrcince;  since  which  time  he  was  never  seen 
ia  the  lan«l  of  lliutingia. 

Meanwhile  Conrad  was  less  unfortunate  than, 
miglit  have  been  expected:  the  wild  bushes  in  the 
interior    the  aby«  had  broken  his  fall,  and  he  had 


sunk  upon  the  moist  ground  only  slightly  hurt.  He 
lay  there  sometime,  stunned  by  the  fall.  When  he 
recovered  his  senses,  it  occurred  to  him  how  dread- 
fully he  should  perish,  buried,  as  it  were,  alive.  He 
spmng  up,  shuddering,  and  walked  wildly  in  the 
dajk  around  the  walls  of  the  vault.  Unexpectedly, 
he  found  an  opening.  It  certainly  did  not  lead  to 
daylight,  for  the  rocky  passage  he  entered  still  con- 
tinued under  ground.  However,  he  pushed  forward 
with  restored  hope.  Nor  did  the  cheering  presenti- 
ment deceive  him;  for  the  vault  was  connected 
with  the  old  castle. 

Still  following  the  winding  passage,  he  found 
himself  ascending,  and  at  length  he  stood  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Kiphauser.  He  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  fiivorite  spot  of  his  childhood;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  he  was  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
castle,  which  he  had  never  yet  penetrated.  Here 
everything  seemed  well  preserved  in  all  its  ancient 
splendor.  The  beautiful  rooms  and  vaulted  bftllf 
were  well  lighted.   It  was  about  midnight. 

Conrad  bounded  over  staircases  and  corridors  till 
he  reached  an  apartment  more  brilliantly  illuminat- 
ed than  the  rest,  where  he  saw  the  venerable,  ma- 
jestic figure  of  the  noble  Frederic  Barbaroesa.  The 
spirit  smiled  upon  him,  and,  rising  from  his  seat, 
advanced,  saying: 

"Welcome,  my  brave  champion;  welcome  to 
him  who  prefers  honor  and  fidelitjr  to  fortuned 
You  have  chosen  well;  honor  is  the  first  legal  bride 
of  the  warrior — then  follows  love.  You  descend, 
as  I  do,  from  the  noble  race  of  the  Swabians,  and 
yon  have  verified  your  lineage.  Your  ancestors 
served  me  truly.  The  castle  of  your  forefathers 
lies  in  ruins  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  Take 
from  the  treasures  of  this  castle,  rebuild  it,  and  then 
conduct  your  beloved  Hildegarde  home." 

"  Hildegarde  1''  sighed  Conrad;  "  alas,  she  is  lost 
to  me." 

'*  How  know  yon  that?"  demanded  the  appatif 
tion. 

**  The  false  friend  to  whom  I  confided  my  cause, 
told  me  the  terrible  tidings  on  my  return  from  bat* 
tie." 

•*  And  do  you  rely  on  the  word  of  the  tndtor 
Kuno?"  asked  the  spirit.  "  Hildegpde  still  loves 
you;  it  was  as  a  token  of  her  affection  that  the  blue 
flower  bloomed  for  yon:  the  high-minded  Adelheid 
could  not  long  remain  oflended  with  one  who  pre- 
ferred honor  to  all  things.  Till  your  return,  she 
has  retired  with  her  daughter  to  a  convent  exactly 
on  the  spot  whore  the  castle  of  your  ancestors  lies 
in  ruins.    Now  follow  me." 

The  knight  followed  the  generous  spirit  in  silence, 
and  obeyed  strictly  the  commands  which  he  receiv- 
ed.. In  a  few  months  the  splendid  castle  was  re- 
built on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
brave  Conrad  could  now  offer  himself  to  the  rich 
bride  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  poor  youth. 
He  found  both  the  mother  and  daughter  where  the 
ghost  had  told  him,  and  the  joy  of  the  meeting  am- 
ply repaid  all  past  sufferings  on  both  sides. 

The  lovers  were  soon  united  with  all  due  cere- 
mony, and  immediately  after  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
thoKiphw-er.out  <>fD|5«^S^*(g©t^fe^irft 
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of  tlie  Ilohenstanfens.  Bat  this  time  no  apparition 
greetofl  their  eyes.  The  spectre  having  aooom- 
plishetl  his  mission  had  doubtless  retired  to  his  final 
resting- plflce,  and  the  reniembi-once  of  the  migestic 
FrcdLrio  B«rbaroesa»s  ghost,  was  all  that  was  left 
to  Connid  to  remind  him  of  his  wild  adventure  on 
the  Kiplwiuser.  But  among  all  the  generation^ of 
the  goodly  nice  which  he  founded,  the  legends  of 
the  emperor's  treasure,  and  Knight  Conrad's  brave- 
ry, woi-e  caircfully  handed  down,  and  devoutly  be- 
lievetl,  and  even  to  this  day,  though  the  flmiily  is 
now  extinct,  the  gray  front,  and  crumbling  battle- 
ments of  tlie  castle  rebuilt  with  the  magic  wealth, 
■tnn(U4  frowning  down  in  deserted  grandeur  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 


WOULD  YOU? 


BT  ALFRED  WABD. 


Bfthy  cit)wing  on  your  knee, 
While  you  sing  some  little  ditty, 

Pulls  your  hair  or  thumbs  your  "  ee," 
Would  you  think  it  wasn't  pretty? 
Tell  me,  could  you? 

If  you  owned  "the  baby,"  would  you? 

Wife,  with  arm  about  your  neck, 
Says  you  look  just  like  the  baby; 

Wants  some  cash  to  make  a  "  spec," 
And  you  would  reftise  her— may  be? 
Could  you,  should  you? 

If  you  owned  "  the  woman,"  would  you? 

Little  labor,  little  strife. 

Little  care  and  little  cot; 
Would  you  sigh  for  single  life? 

Would  you  murmur  at  your  lot? 
Tell  me,  should  yon? 
If  you  owned  "  the  cottage,"  would  you? 

Health^  and  comfort,  children  &ir, 
Wife  to  meet  you  at  the  door. 

Fond  hearts  throbbing  for  you  there; 
Tell  me,*  would  you  ask  for  more? 
Should  you?  could  you? 

If  you  owned  **  the  baby,"  would  yoa? 


SWEET  AND  BITTER. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one  cold 
winter's  day,  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with 
an  axe  on  his  shoulder: 

My  little  fellow,  has  your  father  got  a  grind- 
■tone?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You're  a  fine  little  fellow — ^will  you  let  me 
grind  my  axe  upon  it?" 

Plensod  with  the  compliment  of  fine  little  fellow, 
I  answered — 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  I  sit  down  in  the  shop." 

"  And  will  you,  my  little  man,"  tapping  mo  on  the 
head,  "  get  me  a  littJe  hot  water?" 

How  could  I  refuse?  I  ran  and  soon  brought  him 
a  kettle  full. 

"  How  old  are  you?  What  Is  yoor  name?  I  am 
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[bol,  I  went  to 
Itwasanew 
tired  almost 
not  get 
88  not  half 


sore  you  are  one  of  the  best  lads  I  eil 
you  just  turn  a  few  minutes?" 

l^kkled  with  his  flattery,  like  a  1| 
work,  and  bitterly  did  I  me  the  day. 
axe,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I  ^ 
to  death.   The  school  bell  rang,  and  I J 
away;  my  hands  were  blistered  and  it  i 
ground.   At  length,  however,  the  axe^was  sharp- 
ened, and  the  man  turned  to  me  with- 

"  Now,  you  little  rascal,  you  have  played  the  troc 
ant — scud  to  school,  or  you  will  rue  it." 

Alas  I  thought  I,  it  was  hard  enough  io  torn  the 
grindstone;  and  then  to  be  called  "a  little  raacal,'' 
was  hideod  too  much. 

It  sunk  deep  in  my  heart,  and  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  sinoe. 

When  I  have  seen  a  man  of  doubtful  character 
patting  a  pretty  girl  on  the  cheek,  praising  her 
sparkling  eyes  and  rubyvlips,  and  giving  her  a  light 
squeeze — beware,  my  girls,  thinks  I,  or  yo"  will 
find  to  your  sorrow,  that  yon  have  been  tazniiig  a 
grindstone  for  a  villain. 


An  Exquisite  Cliromo  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chrome,  which  we  give  to  ererj 
subscriber  to  the  Monthly  Companiom  for  187i» 
whetlier  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  Is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  more 
l^leasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  ];>io- 
ture.  It  is  a  scene  ot  contentment  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  aa 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle girPs  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten*8  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parior  han^i 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beaa- 
tiful  flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  faoee 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
liappy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
labors  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expense  htm 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  r«""*iTig, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  were 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  tlion  five  dol- 
lars.  It  is  of  the  same  lai^  size  as  our  last  jear*s 
picture,  "Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art. 

Tlie  picture  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  very 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  Ck>MFANiON — only  One  Dollar  for  tjke  ymt 
1874.   

Mr.  Anthony  Coggswell,  of  ChapnianviUe,  Fa., 
returning  home  after  a  brief  absence,  found  thathia 
wife  had  died  and  been  buried  while  he  was  away. 
He  had  the  body  exhumed,  and  foond  it  had  turned 
over  in  the  ooftin,  and  otiier  evidences  showing  she 
had  been  buried  in  a  trance.  The  husband  has 
since  become  a  raving  maniap?^^^T^ 
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What  Came  of  ^^The  Beyeries  of  a 
Baehelor.'' 


rr  was  certainly  a  dismal  night  No  one  oonld 
dispute  it  even  within  doors,  where  the  gas 
blazed  and  Liverpool  coal  sent  out  faiitastio 
fluDes.  For  even  as  you  stirred  the  fire,  a  oold 
lUst  swept  roaring  down  the  chimney,  and  the  win- 
dows Tattled  a  ch<»erle8S  accompaniment. 

'*lliere'8  some  comfort  even  in  misfortone,*' 
thought  the  occupant  of  a  snug,  little  basement  of- 
fice, who  drew  his  lounging  chair  still  closer  to  the 
gntei  **  If  a  fellow  has  not  got  a  laxge  practice,  he's 
iM)t  bound  to  go  out  in  all  sorU  of  weather.  Why, 
there's  MoDibble,  who  sleeps  in  his  cab  half  the 
time— all  the  sleep  he  does  get— and  old  Gregory, 
I  dont  believe  he's  passed  a  night  in  a  comfortable 
bed  these  twenty  yean.  Just  now,  I  must  say,  decid- 
edly, I'D)  rather  glad  I  haven't  fifty  patients  on  my 
liBt,  who  most  be  attended  to  spite  of  the  weather. 
SsBon  and  physicians  ought  to  be  made  of  gutta 
percha — it's  my  opinion;"  and  as  if  his  counte- 
nasce  were  already  composed  of  that  elastic  sub- 
stBooe,  the  young  physician  indulged  in  a  series  of 
jBwns,  and  grimaces,  that  might  be  comforting,  but 
▼ere  anything  but  picturesque  and  agreeable  ezpres- 
lioiia. 

It  was  certainly  a  snug,  little  office.  There  was 
the  sola— a  sofa  by  day  and  a  bedstead  by  night — 
one  of  those  convenient  appurtenances  that  seem 
to  have  been  invented  expressly  for  the  oonveni- 
SDoe  of  boarding-house  keepers.  The  carpet  was 
aeat  and  well  owept,  the  blinds  drawn  down,  and 
a  shaded  lamp  was  burning  on  the  centre-table,  now 
doae  to  the  fire.  In  the  shadow  of  an  alcove  you 
eonld  distinguish  the  tall  form  of  a  venerable  ward- 
robe, or  chests  of  drawers,  the  only  antique  about 
the  apartment,  and  a  book-case,  tolerably  well-filled, 
oocupied  one  side  of  the  room.  Quite  a  little  par- 
lot  it  seemed,  for  the  young  physician  was  some- 
what fiistidious,  and  you  involuntarily  glanced 
ZDond  for  the  female  presence  by  whose  fair  hand 
it  was  so  neatly  ordered.  Then  you  saw  it  was  af- 
ter all  only  a  bachelor's  apartment,  for  the  mantel 
onuunents  were  cigar  cases  and  a'  stand  of  allumettesj 
and  a  pair  of  boots  were  stationed  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  hearth  rug. 

But  yoa  could  not  help  envying  the  occupant 
these  cosy  quarters,  if  you  yourself  chanced  to  be' 
one  of  the  disconsolate  brotherhood,  who  are  gen- 
erally packed  away,  like  a|iy  other  old  lumber,  in 
attics  next  the  rooC  He  seemed  so  care  free,  and 
looked  as  if  he  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  dolce  far 
mefUt  of  a  xainy  autumn  night,  when  the  storm  is 
an  admirable  excuse  for  keeping  within  doors,  and 
doing  just  whatever  happens  to  hit  the  fancy,  llie 
fire-light,  and  the  bright  colored  dressing-gown, 
gave  a  fine  glow  to  his  handsome  fiice,  set  o£f  by 
Uaok,  glossy  whiskers,  and  his  feet  were  thrust  into 
guily  embroidered  slippers,  the  work  of  s^me  fond 
iiiter,  or  admiring  cousin  no  doubt.  There  was  a 
half  dosed  volume  in  one  hand,  and  a  cigar,  from 


which  he  now  and  then  sent  forth  a  curling  cloud 
of  smoke,  in  the  other.  Doubtless  some  iayorite 
medical  treatise,  you  will  say,  for  the  glass  doors  of 
the  book-case  are  ajoXf  and  there  is  an  empty  niche 
on  the  highest  $helf.  Glance  along  it,  and  you  will 
see  a  little  more  of  our  hero's  turn  of  mind.  By 
no  means  entirely  practical,  for  a  standard  edition 
of  the  poets  occupies  a  considerable  space;  Tenny- 
son is  jostled  by  an  essay  on  "  Acute  Diseases;"  and 
*'  Foetus  "  finds  congenial  neighborhood  in  two  vol- 
umes, labeled, "  On  the  Causes  of  Insanitj."  So  on 
the  table— " Graham,"  "Harper,"  and  "Punch," 
are  in  good  fellowship  with  "  Rankin's  Medical  Ab- 
stracts," an  odd  number  of  the  "  London  Lancet," 
and  the  Report  of  a  City  Hospital  for  the  year  187f. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  there  was  a  little  freshness  of 
feeling,  and  a  great  deal  of  poetical  romance,  still 
left  to  the  heart  and  brain  of  this  aspirant  for  pro- 
fessional honors  and  emolument 

No,  it  was  no  dry  disquisition  or  curious  demon- 
stration which  occupied  ouv  friend.  The  leaves 
were  too  white  and  delicately  printed,  befitting  the 
graceful  fancies  which  are  enshrined  in  "  The  rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor."  It  is  a  book  everybody  has 
read  this  season — a  taking  title  in  the  first  place,  to 
a  large  brotherhood  of  solitary  individuals,  and 
again  as  it  seemed  especially  intended  for  the  other 
sex — a  matter  in  which,  by  expressed  prohibition, 
they  hold  neither  part  nor  lot,  of  course  any  lady 
who  reads  sent  to  her  bookseller  for  the  very  first 
copy  that  could  be  procured. 

Was  it  not  in  perfect  keeping  with  "  the  hour  and 
the  man?" 

"  Pon  my  word  I  I  should  like  to  see  this  *  Mar> 
vel,' "  thought  our  friend,  the  .doctor,  changing  the 
position  of  his  feet,  so  that  the  pleasant  heat  should 
strike  upon  the  remarkably  high  instep  of  the  right 
foot  instead  of  the  left  "  He  must  be  a  confound- 
edly pleasant  fellow.  He  seems  to  use  the  knife  as 
if  he  were  an  old  hand  at  an  anatomical  demonstra- 
tion, makes  clean  work  of  it,  laying  bare  every 
nerve  if  I  may  so  say,  no  matter  how  you  wince 
under  it.  Chloroform  wont  avail  a  fellow  in  this 
case,  you've  only  to  shut  your  eyes  and  bear  it  like 
a  hero.  How  should  he  know  thoughts  and  feelings 
I  have  never  put  in  words  nor  on  paper,  but  tliere 
they  are— staring  you  in  the  &oe  in  black  and 
white. 

"  But  it's  no  use--when  a  man  has  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  he  can't  afford  to  marry  a  poor 
girt"  And  then  he  laid  down  tlie  book  and  put 
his  hands  on  his  face,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision  of 
sweet,  pleading  eyes,  that  once  liad  followed  every 
motion  of  his  own.  I'm  not  sure  but  he  sighed,  for 
he  felt  how  that  young  creature  had  loved  him,  and 
he  might  have  won  her  had  he  chosen,  and  nuide 
her  life  bright  and  happy.  She  was  married  now 
— that  was  a  long  time  ago — and  sometimes  her 
last  sad  look  haunted  him,  for  he  knew  she  had 
recklessly  threwn  her  life  away,  on  one  who  could 
never  appreciate  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  her 
nature. 

"Pshaw I  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,"  he  qjacn- 
lated  at  last,  giving  the  cigar  a  vigoious  puff;  as  if 
he  meant  such  things  were  all  smoke  and  vapor  af- 
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ter  alL  And  then  he  fell  back  into  the  old  train  of 
thought,  as  the  fire  burned  cheerilj,  and  he  watch- 
ed the  changing  phantoms  which  gleamed  ont  from 
the  glowing  mass. 

"  Let  rae  see,  it's  now  the  third  year  of  my  op- 
town  experience.  High  time  I  was  doing  better, 
that's  a  &ct.  An  individual  like  ro3r8elf  ooght  to  do 
considerable  in  three  years.  MoDibble's  favorite 
student,  industrious  and  painstaking,  not  very  bad 
looking  either,  though  I  do  say  it,  and  after  all  a 
face  and  figure  go  a  great  ways  when  one's  for- 
tune depends  upon  one's  address  in  a  measure. 
However,  this  is  on  entrte  nous,"  and  he  bowed 
slightly  to  the  fire  as  if  addressing  the  pardonable 
bit  of  seU'-oomplacency  to  a  third  and  most  discreet 
party. 

**  Now  it  would  be  very  comfortable  to  be  mar- 
ried; I  often  think  so  as  I  am  coming  in  at  night- 
fall. I  can  imagine  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
turn  the  comer  from  Broadway,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  light  coming  through  theshntters  of  my 
house.  Inhere  would  be  my  name  on  a  neat  little 
plate  by  the  door — •  Dr.  Morton  * — in  small  gilt  let- 
ters. Then  my  dead  latch-key,  I  shouldn't  have  it 
twirliug  on  my  thumb,  would  admit  me  to  a  warm, 
pleasant  hall,  where  nobody  but  myself  had  a  right 
to  the  convenient  hat-stand.  I  should  cross  the 
hall  very  softly,  thinking  of  an  agreeable  surpiise, 
but  her  ears  would  be  too  quick  for  me,  and  out 
would  rush  my  own  little  wife,  throwing  her  arms 
abomt  ny  neck,  while  I  stooped  down  to  kiss  her 
sweet  mouth.  I  can  bear  her  sweet — '  Dear  Henry ! 
how  late  you  ai-e;  and  you  must  be  so  tired  I'  And 
then  to  prove  she  had  been  tliinking  about  me, 
there,  as  we  walked  into  the  parlor  with  my  nmi 
about  her  waist,  there  is  the  easy  chair,  something 
like  this,  drawn  up  between  the  fiie  and  her  M'ork- 
table,  and  the  slippers,  she  worked  them  herself 
while  we  were  engaged — all  ready  for  my  weary 
self.  She  in  just  such  a  neat  little  dress  as  Ike 
Marvel  describes;  the  little  lace  rufiie,and  the  wed- 
ding-ring and  all.  She  plays  with  that  ring  while 
she  tells  me  what  she  has  been  doing  all  day,  or  in- 
quires with  her  sweet  benevolence  for  the  blind 
child  I  had  told  her  about,  or  tlie  poor  widow  with 
consumption,  to  whom  she  sent  those  grapes.  She 
looks  so  sorrowfully  when  I  tell  her  that  she  is  sink- 
ing lost,  but  brightens  up  again  at  the  news  that 
there  is  some  hope  that  the  litUe  Ellen  will  see 
cmce  more." 

"  Ting-a-ling — ^ling." 

The  office  bell,  actually  the  office  bell,  that  had 
not  been  rung  in  the  evening  before,  uh,  in  how 
longi  broke  in  on  this  delicious  reverie. 

It  was  a  female  too,  di«eudful  that  a  woman  should 
be  out  such  a  night  as  this  alone,  and  exposed  to 
tlie  drenching  storm.  It  must  be  an  emergency. 
No,  she  was  not  the  patient,  for  her  warm  High- 
land shawl  enveloped  a  robust  form,  and  though 
she  was  not  beautiful,  somehow  the  doctor  expec^ 
ed  she  would  be,  she  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said  she 
had  been  sent  for  him  to  come  immediately  to  her 
mistress,  who  was  very  ill.  Tlie  lady.  Miss  Sey- 
mour 4»e  would  find  beyond  Washington  Square,  in 
Fourth  Street,  the  seventh  house,  he  could  not  mis- 


take it,  and  the  case  was  urgent,  a  sadden  spasm  of 
the  heart  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  their  fam- 
ily physician  was  out  of  town. 

"Take  a  chair — take  a  chair,  my  good  giii,  and 
dry  your  feet.   Mrs.  Seymour  is — " 

"  Mitt  Seymour,"  said  the  maid,  correcting  him. 

*'Has  she  been  ill  long?  Is  it  a  settled  thing?" 
he  inquired  in  the  kurry  of  preparation.  Away  fied 
the  little  wife,  and  the  work-table  banished  from  the 
physician's  office  with  the  entrance  of  the  moreina* 
terial  reality,  who  now  occupied  an  empty  chair  bj 
the  fire. 

No,  it  was  very  sudden,  quite  staitling — and  her 
shoes  were  soaking  with  moisture.  Perhaps  she 
had  better  sit  there  and  dry  them  a  little,  if  he  would 
permit  her,  and  then  follow  him  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Certainly,  by  all  means — ^he  would  leave  the  key 
in  the  door,  and  tell  the  servant  to  attend  her  when 
she  wanted  to  go.  She  had  such  a  frank,  open  ex- 
pression, and  was  so  quiet  and  well-bred.  He  was 
sure  tlie  mistress  must  be  a  lady — ^liow  he  longed 
to  see  her  and  restore  her — "poor  thing — ^poor 
thingl' 

On  went  the  overcoat,  and  the  boots,  he  stamped 
in  them  a  little,  to  moke  them  more  comfortable, 
and  "  llie  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  "  was  tossed  into 
the  centre  of  the  table. 

"  Angina  Pectoris,  no  doubt,"  but  then  it  was 
rarely  fatal  in  a  young  person,  and  he  looked  book 
to  inquire  Miss  Seymour'^  age. 

"Nearly  nineteen,"  tlie  maid  said,  and  she  began 
pulling  on  her  |,loves,  and-  wi-apping  her  shawl 
around  her,  as  if  to  follow  him. 

"  Sit  still — sit  still,"  said  the  physician,  good-na* 
turedly.  "  I  will  see  your  mistress,  and  you  most 
not  get  ill  and  unfit  to  wait  on  her,"  so  he  called 
Dick,  the  errand  boy,  and  bade  him  put  on  more 
coal,  and  attend  to  thinga  in  his  absence. 

The  cold  blast  met  him  at  tlie  door,  but  it  was 
not  half  so  fierce  as  it  had  sounded.  The  rain 
dashed  against  his  umbrella,  frail  protection  in  such 
a  shower,  but  he  met  it  bravely.  He  was  glad  it 
was  a  young  lady — it  would  be  most  provoking  to 
go  out  such  a  night  to  attend  a  rhounintic  old 
lady,  or  a  child  with  the  croup.  "  Seymour,  Fourth 
Street" 

llie  name  was  a  good  one,  quite  familiar  to  him. 
The  Seymours  were  all  wealthy,  and  there  were 
some  very  fine  houses  in  that  neighborhood.  It 
might  introduce  him,  this  late  call,  into  an  excellent 
bit  of  pi-octice;  such  odd  tilings  do  happen,  and  ^b^ 
tune  always  comes  when  least  expected.  A  Urge 
family  connection  wero  the  Seymours,  no  doubt 
there  were  a  great  many  children,  and  where  there's 
children  a  doctor  is  almost  as  necessary  .as  a  uunw, 
he  sagely  reflected. 

"  But  the  young  lady  herself— I  wonder  if  she's 
pretty?  How  interesting  a  pretty  woman  looks  in 
a  sick  room?  We  doctors  are  lucky  fellows  after 
alll  What  if  she  should  turn  out  to  be  pretty  and 
an  heiress,  and  very  gratf*ful  to  me  for  saving  her 
life.  E^rybody  with  tliese  attacks  think  they  are 
going  to  die  at  once.  I  know  I  shall  be  able  to  re- 
lieve her--bles8  me,  what^showerU  And  then  I 
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ihall  consider  my  presenoe  aeoessary  throngh  the 
night,  least  she  should  have  a  relapse.  I  shall  get 
qaite  well  aoqoainted  'Vfith  mamma  by  that  time» 
who  will,  of  coone,  be  all  anxiety,  and  quite  as 
gratefol  as  her  daughter.  I  always  make  it  a 
point  to  get  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies  of  a  fam- 
ily." 

So  thinking,  the  iron  gate  of  the  sqnare  closed 
behind  him  with  a  clash,  and  bestrode  rapidly  down 
the  central  path. 

"If  she  should  chance  to  be  an  heirees— dear 
knows  what  comes  of  it.  Worae  looking  people 
than  I  am  have  been  successful  under  less  favora- 
ble oironmstancee.  I  hope  these  spasms  are  not 
chronic  I  Let  me  seel  she  must  keep  her  bed  for  a 
day  or  two.  Family  physician  still  oontinues  out 
of  town.  She  begins  to  watch  for  me  about  eleven, 
fiid  I  find  her  a  little  flushed,  and  the  soft  pillows 
heaped  around  her.  Her  hand  trembles  a  little  as 
I  take  it,  the  pulse  flutten* — almost  imperceptibly. 
Good,  very  good!  I  like  the  symptoms  I"  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  umbrella,  he  would  doubtless 
have  rubbed  his  hands  upon  it. 

"When  she  is  convalescent,  I  speak  of  discontin- 
dog  my  visits.  Her  voice  falters,  so  does  mine — 
ihe  looks  up  to  me,  oar  eyes  meet.  I  take  her 
hand,  bat  this  time  do  not  count  her  pulse.  I*er- 
haps  there  is  a  little  opposition  at  first,  but  finally 
*  papa '  sees  she  is  quite  disconsolate,  and  *  mamma' 
finn  a  retam  of  the  spasms.  *  After  all,  what  is 
vealth  when  the  dear  child's  life  is  concerned.  We 
«an  do  a  great  deal  for  him,'  says  the  dear  old  lady; 
ind  Lucy,  yes,  her  name  must  be  Lucy — blushes 
•Dd  squeezes  her  hand  gratefully. 

Once  more  the  gate  clanged  behind  htm ;  but  it 
was  so  dark  he  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  he 
harried  down  the  street  and  resumed  his  reverie. 

"Then,  of  course,  my  fortune's  made.  I  can  sit 
down  and  enjoy  myself.  Fiapa-in-law  buys  a  snug, 
little  house,  and  furnishes  it — there  is  that  |iome, 
my  wife  and  the  work-table.  How  the  boys  will 
eavy  me.    Stranger  things  have  happened  I" 

Bia  was  now  in  the  vicinity  pointed  out,  and  be- 
pai  to  look  eagerly  around  him.  There  was  some 
▼cry  good  houses,  as  he  had  said,  particularly  the 
aeventh  from  the  comer.  He  ascended  the  free- 
stone steps,  and  rang  a  gentle  peel,  for  he  knew 
they  must  be  awaiting  his  ariival.  No  answer.  He 
rang  again — ^this  time  more  vigorously.  "  lliese 
attacks  are  sometimes  alarming,  after  all,"  he 
tboaght;  and  he  longed  to  see  if  hisfiur  patient 
was,  indeed,  fiiir. 

SUU  no  answer,  a  louder  and  a  louder  peal,  and 
then  a  window  was  thrown  open,  and  some  one  in- 
qoired  who  was  there? 

*'The  physician,"  ho  said,  "  sent  for  to  see  Miss 
Seymour,"  and  imagine  his  annoyance  when  he 
found  that  he  had  mistaken  the  house.  He  forgot 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  street,  and  now 
hurried  through  the  mud,  over  the  slippery  paving 
Kooes  to  the  opposite  mansion.  It  was  not  so  laige 
as  the  other,  but  still  a  stylish-looking  residence,  as 
well  as  he  could  make  out  in  the  midnight — ^for  it 
was  nearly  midnight  by  this  time.  He  was  now 
tboroQ|^y  wet,  and  nearly  out  of  patience,  as  no 


answer  came  to  his  first  summons.  The  wind  had 
turned  his  umbrella  inside  out,  he  had  not  stopped 
for  over-shoes,  and  his  boots  wei'e  thin. 

**  No  Miss  Seymour  lived  thei*e;"  he  ascertained 
it  at  last  from  a  frightened  looking  servant  girl, 
who  came  to  the  door  evidently  in  a  hurried  toil- 
ette, shielding  a  night-lamp  in  her  hand. 

"Nor  in  the  neighborhood,  as  she  know  of;"  and 
then  the  door  slammed-to,  extinguishing  the  light, 
and  leaving  him  in  a  maze  of  difficulty.  It  would 
not  do  to  go  ringing  up  all  the  neighborhood  at  this 
late  hour,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  think  of  reading 
the  door-plates.  How  stupid  he  had  been  not  to 
ask  more  imrticular  directions,  or  to  wait  for  the 
girl  I  But  there  was  no  help  for  it;  it  was  too 
stormy  to  stand  on  the  open  pavement  to  deliber^ 
ate.  He  must  return  home,  and  trust  to  chance  to 
relieve  Miss  Seymour,  and  give  him  an  introduction 
to  her. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  seenaed  to  have  m- 
creased  ten-fold;  he  had  no  pleasant  fancies  to  af- 
ford him  a  mental  shelter  from  its  inclemency.  He 
thought  he  should  never  reach  home.  But  it  was 
gained  at  last,  and  as  he  fitted  the  aight-key,  he 
happened  to  think  the  girl  might  still  be  there;  but 
no,  the  room  was  empty;  the  fire  had  biirnt  down, 
and  his  lamp  had  gone  out.  He  lighted  a  candle, 
for  he  was  thoroughly  drenched,  and  went  to  the 
drawer  for  some  dry  clothing.  It  was  nearly  emp- 
ty of  its  contents.  A  dreadful  suspicion  flashed 
across  his  mind;  the  wardrobe,  too,  was  open,  and 
his  best  suit  had  disappeared.  He  rushed  across 
the  room  to  the  toilette-stand,  under  the  little  mir- 
ror, he  remembered  laying  his  watch  down  there, 
and  sticking  a  diamond  pin,  his  only  valuable  trink- 
et, caielessly  in  the  cushion,  when  he  assumed  his 
dressing-gown.   Both  were  gone. 

Gentle  reader,  MLs  Seymour  was  a  mythl  The 
loss  only  was  real;  and  the  modest,  gentle  servant 
maid,  we  grieve  to  confess  it,  bad  shown  herself 
qualified  for  a  situation  in  that  large  and  well  known 
mansion  —  The  Tomba.  The  sleepy  serving-man 
could  give  no  information  as  to  her  movements, 
except  that  she  had  gone  out  half  an  hour  ago  with 
a  lai^e  bundle,  which  he  supposed  to  be  her  exclu- 
sive property.  There  was  nothing  but  patience  for 
a  wound  like  this;  and  the  young  physician's  rev- 
eries, as  he  fell  asleep  at  length,  jaded  and  weaxy, 
were  &r  from  being  as  agreeable  as  those  in  which 
ho  had  indulged  earlier  in  the  evening. 


Our  Litant.— From  all  bores,  backbitera,  in- 
quisitive people,  tell-tales,  and  hollow-hearted  cnpl- 
doers,  deliver  us.  - 

From  long-winded,  prosy  essajrs,  harangues  and 
hail-storms,  from  high  winds  of  adversity  and  rich 
relations,  deliver  us. 

From  rhf^umatism  and  lumbago,  quack  doctors, 
drug-pills  and  potations,  deliver  us. 

From  smoky  cliimneys,  scolding  wives  and  wash 
days,  deliver  us.  * 

Fiom  bogus  money,  delinquent  subsoribens  and 
protested  notes,  deliver  us. 

From  all  kingcraft,  witchcraft,  and  priestoaft, 
"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us !"  ^  ^  /^T  ^ 
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OHABUSS  HESS. 

AN  INDIAN  SKETCH. 

^|^P|«HE  Indians  are  not  the  only  persons  who  ex- 
^#  cite  interest  in  the  northwest.  Among  the 
many  rude  adventurers  dmwu  into  that  coun- 
try by  love  of  excitement  and  impatient  of  restraint, 
there  are  some  possessed  of  qualities  that  in  other 
situations  would  command  req>ect,  and  periiaps  ad* 
minition.  But  these  qualities  are  lost  to  the  world. 
It  has  often  been  observed,  that  men  most  exposed 
to  hardships,  danger,  and  privation,  by  the  nature 
of  their  employments,  as  for  example  soldiers  and 
sailors,  are  more  attached  to  their  occupations  than 
tliose  of  more  tranquil  habits.  No  where  is  this 
more  forcibly  exemplified  than  by  the  persons  ac* 
tively  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Once  fairly 
drawn  in,  they  are  seldom  known  to  leave  it  A 
very  short  residence  among  the  aborigines  learns 
ti;om  to  despise  the  refinement  and  artificial  wftnts 
of  civilized  society,  and  spurn  the  rostrainfs  legally 
and  conventionally  established  to  bind  men  to  each 
other.  The  wild,  independent  habits  of  the  wilder- 
ness are  at  first  pleasing  from  novelty,  and  soon  be- 
come rivetted  by  custom.  An  Indian  wife,  and  a 
family  of  half  breed  children  complete  the  change, 
and  when  ihey  have  thus  encumbered  themselves, 
they  may  be  considered  as  chained  to  their  occupa- 
tion for  life. 

Charles  Hess,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks.- 
With  a  strength  of  body  and  mind  seldom  equalled, 
and  an  energy  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  that 
with  the  advantages  of  education  would  have  in- 
sured him  a  high  rank  in  any  profession  he  might 
have  chosen,  the  circumstances  above  detailed  ren- 
dered him  poor  and  miserable  all  his  life. 

Where  he  belonged  cannot  be  ascertained.  He 
had  a  foint  recollection  of  having  witnessed  the 
burning  of  his  parental  roof,  and  the  slaugliter  of 
his  iiunily  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  as  he  retained 
his  language  and  remembered  his  name,  he  believed 
himself  an  American.  Having  lived  several  years 
a  savage,  among  savages,  and  after  being  many 
times  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another,  he  found 
himself  at  last  on  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  North  American  Fur 
Company,  where  his  talents  and  activity  soon  ob- 
tained him  a  clerkship.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  he  married  a  Chippeway  squaw,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children. 

Hess  was  modest,  and  never  boasted  of  his  per- 
sonal exploits.  Yet  sometimes  when  strongly 
urged,  he  would  relate  passages  of  his  life  and  wild 
adventure;  but  on  such  occasions  his  own  part  of 
the  story  was  always  underrated.  The  author  has 
heard  him  tell  of  what  he  had  done  and  seen — 
and  his  account  of  himself  fell  far  short  of  common 
report. 

A  grisly  bear  is  an  animal  fiu*  more  formidable 
than  the  common  black  bear  of  America.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  its  polar  namesake,  much  swifter 
and  more  active,  though  its  great  weight  hinders 
it  from  climbiag  trees.   Of  all  beasts  of  prey,  it  is 


perhaps  the  only  one  that  fears  neither  fire  nor  the 
face  of  man.  Such  is  its  lerocity  that  when  boo- 
gry,  it  will  follow  the  human  track  as  a  hound  does 
that  of  a  de^r.  When  full  grown,  its  claws  are  six 
inches  long,  lliose  Indians  who  have  killed  one 
of  these  animals,  make  a  necklace  of  them  and 
value  it  highly,  llie  Dnhcotabs  think  it  as  great  a 
feat  to  destroy  a  grisly  bear,  as  to  slay  an  enemy 
in  battle,  and  never  dure  to  hunt  one  but  in  largo 
parries,  nor  without  a  previous  religious  ceremony. 

**  Once,''  said  Hess,  as  we  were  sitting  before  a 
blazing  fire,  '*  I  commanded  a  briga'^e  of  canoes 
that  I  was  chai^ged  to  conduct  to  the  places  of  their 
destination  on  the  Sa^katohawa^  n.  At  sunset  we 
put  ashore  and  encamped,  for  the  boatmen  were 
sorely  fatigued  with  tlieir  day  *s  work.  It  was  a  raw 
evening  in  October,  and  we  built  enormous  fires, 
llie  men  soon  despatched  their  allowance  of  lyed 
com  and  grease,  for  tliey  were  on  short  allowance, 
and  there  is  no  sauce  like  hunger.  They  tnme4 
the  canoes  bottom  upward  to  sleep  under,  and  lay 
down  in  salety,  as  they  tiiought.  I  had  spread  my 
mat  in  my  tent  and  was  just  beginning  to  dose, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  yell  as  il'  all  the  fiends  hud 
btt)ken  loose.  I  seized  my  gun  and  nm  out  of  the 
tent,  when  I  was  immediately  aware  of  the  cause 
ot  the  tumult.  Fifty  tongues  informed  me  that  a 
grisly  bear  had  paid  our  camp  a  visit.  He  had  tak- 
en a  man  named  Longtain  out  of  his  blanket  as  he 
slept  before  a  roaring  fire,  and  was  carrying  bim 
ofi'  with  all  possible  expedition,  llie  men  hadgiins 
biit  were  afraid  to  fire,  lest  they  should  kill  tlioir 
comrade.  Yet  the  poor  fellow  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind  even  in  that  moment  of  deadly 
periL  *  Fire,  fire,»  he  cried,  *  it  is  better  to  be  shot 
than  torn  to  pieces.'  We  could  still  see  the  wil- 
lows bending  under  the  bear  by  the  starlight.  1 
had  luisod  my  gun,  but  Louisoo  Desmarols,  u  Knis* 
teneau  half  breed,  was  quicker.  He  fired,  sjmI  a 
horrible  howl  told  us  tlmt  his  bullet  bad  taken  ef- 
fect Directly  after,  Longtain  joined  us,  ssdly 
frightened,  but  not  at  all  hurt,  llie  thick  blanket 
coat  he  wore  had  protected  him  from  the  bear's 
teeth,  and  the  ball  had  gone  through  the  aniiiuiJl 
brain.  It  was  a  wo;  dertul  presei'vation,  an<I  nil 
tilings  considered,  a  lucky  occurrence.  Nobdly 
was  hurt;  Longtain  hiul  a  story  to  tell  for  the  robt 
of  Ids  life,  and  Desniaivts  had  the  satisfaction  totMVS 
his  comrade.  We  fed  on  the  intended  feeder,  and 
for  the  next  two  days  our  scanty  pittance  of  com 
and  grease  was  exchanged  for  an  abundance  of  good 
fut  bear's  meat." 

"  Another  time,"  he  continued,  "  T  was  at  my 
fort  on  the  River  Qui  Appclle,  and  a  hundred  Kni^ 
teneau  lodges  were  pitched  about  me.  One  nioro- 
ing  an  Indian  announced  that  he  had  seen  a  grisly 
bear  in  the  adjacent  prairie.  I  had  disposed  of  all 
my  trading  guns,  and  the  lock  of  my  own  was  bro- 
ken; yet  I  was  not  long  in  equipping  myself  with 
a  tough  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows.  1  found  a 
party  of  forty  Knistenoaux  assembled  on  the  bear'* 
tracks.  They  had  peeled  some  willow  sticks  and 
laid  them  across  the  foot  prints,  and  were  smoking 
and  praying  lustily.  I  told  them  I  would  not  be  de- 
tained by  such  folly,  batw^^j^<m^brethe  bear 
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)md  time  to  eacajM.  One  old  man  said,  *  I  have  of- 
ten been  told  tiuit  the  old  men  with  hats  are  fools, 
tod  DOW  I  see  it  is  tniel'  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any 
more,  bat  galloped  away. 

There  was  a  light  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the 
tncks  were  plainly  to  be  seen.  An  hour  of  brisk 
riding  brought  me  up  to  Bruin.  My  horse  was 
alhiid  of  him,  trembled,  snorted,  and  made  every 
effort  to  throw  me,  but  I  was  not  to  be  dismounted 
•0  easily.  By  a  strong  application  of  the  bit  I  forced 
him  to  stand  still  till  the  bear  was  within  twenty 
steps  of  me,  roaring  terribly.  I  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
him,  but  it  recoiled  from  his  side  as  it  would  have 
recoiled  from  a  stoiie  wall,  llie  reason  of  this  was 
as  1  afterward  discovered,  that  the  point  was  not 
firmly  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  it  turned  when  it 
struck  him.  I  was  pow  obliged  to  make  all  possi- 
ble speed,  for  the  beast  was  too  close  for  safely,  and 
if  my  horse  Irnd  not  been  staunch,  1  should  haiidly 
have  escaped.  However,  Bruin  soon  tired  of  fol- 
bwing,  and  I  became  the  pursuer  in  my  turn.  Af- 
ter three  hours  hard  riding,  I  stuck  three  arrows 
into  bini,  and  he  laid  down  to  die.  While  I  sat  on 
mj  hone,  waiting  for  the  death  struggle,  that  1 
might  approach  him  in  safety,  the  Indians  came  up. 
The  same  old  man  who  had  before  spoken  to  me 
eried,  *  Ah !  I  now  see  that  the  people  with  hats 
are  not  soch  fools  as  I  thought  I*  We  took  ofT  the 
bear*8  skin — which  was  all  that  was  worth  taking — 
for  he  was  old  and  tough  and  rank,  in  short  not  fit 
to  eat" 

In  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  Hess 

iraa  stationed>at  the  I>ike  of  the  Woods.  An  In- 
£an  called  Opawgun  Mokkeetay,  or  the  BUiek  Pipe, 
took  offence  at  him  for  having  refused  to  give  him 
as  much  liquor  as  he  desired.  Shortly  after  Hess 
had  occasion  to  go  on  a  journey,  and  employed  the 
Bkck  Pipe  as  a  guide.  Tliey  tra veiled  together 
half  a  day  without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Hess. 
As  they  came  to  a  ravine,  the  Indian  proposed  to 
atop  and  smoke  before  crosring  it,  and  the  white 
man  cheerfully  complied.  *'  Brother,"  said  Opnw- 
gnn  Mokkeetay,  "you  have  always  been  very  kind 
to  me.  The  other  day  you  refused  to  let  me  make 
a  fool  of'  myself.  Tou  were  right.  I  have  a  fast 
hoW  on  your  heart." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  replied  Hess.  *'  that  you  are  wise  at 
last ;  but  we  have  far  to  go,  let  ns  push  on."  ' 

**  Directly,"  rejoined  the  other,  examining  the 
lock  of  his  gun.  "  Go  on,  brother.  I  will  but  tie 
my  nioccjwin,  and  then  follow." 

took  up  his  own  piece  and  crossed  the  gap; 
jnsi  as  he  attained  the  level  ground  on  the  otlier 
auk;,  he  beard  the  report  of  the  Indian's  weapon, 
anil  itelt  his  side  grazed  by  a  bullet  He  tui-ned  and 
aw  that  Opiiwgun  Mokkeetuy  had  taken  to  bis 
WU  H»  soon  aa  he  fired.  A  Uill  from  the  white 
OMnV  giiii  overtook  him,  and  he  felL  llie  wen|K>n 
leve.Kil  for  the  destruction  of  Hesd  had  been 
cbargod  «rith  two  ballets,  and  this  contrivance  to 
make  sure  of  him  saved  his  life.  The  bulls  hod  di- 
▼erj^l;  one  grazed  his  right  side,  and  the  otlier  cut 
his  belt  in  twain  on  his  left.  He  returned  in  a  few 
to  his  house. 

Two  or  three  evenings  after  his  retom,  a  oouain 


of  the  deceased,  by  name  Sqnibee,  or  the  Drunkard, 
entered  his  apartment  with  his  gun  in  his  hand  and 
his  face  painted  bhick.  He  seated  himself  before 
the  fire  without  saying  a  word.  Hess  saw  he  was 
bent  on  mischief,  and  thought  it  best  to  temporise. 
He  offered  the  Drunkard  a  pipe,  which  waa  refused. 
He  then  set  before  him  a  wooden  platter  of  boiled 
venison,  but  he  would  not  taste  it  He  spoke  sev- 
eral times  to  the  savage,  but  received  no  answer. 
Squibee  sat  sullen  and  immovable,  his  eyes  stead- 
fftftly  fixed  on  the  bhudng  logs  before  him.  At  in- 
terval his  eyes  turned  in  their  sockets,  though  his 
head  did  not  move,  and  he  caat  furtive  and  scowl- 
ing glances  around,  The  engages  belouging  to  the 
eetablishment,  who  were  much  attached  to  their 
princiiMd,  looked  in,  but  when  they  saw  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Indian's  features,  they  shrank  back  and 
loaded  their  guns. 

After  a  sQeuce  of  half  an  hour,  He8<<  determined 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  **  Nitchee." — L  o. 
friend,  said  he,  "  what  makes  your  heart  sorrowful, 
and  what  do  you  seek  in  my  house?" 

**  My  brother  Opawgun  Mokkeetajr  is  dead,"  re- 
plied the  savagn.  "  My  eyes  are  dry,  and  I  want 
something  to  nwke  the  teara  come  in  them." 

Hess  went  into  his  store  house  and  drew  a  glass 
of  spirits  which  he  gave  to  the  ladian.  The  latter 
held  it  up  between  his  eyes  and  the  light,  and 
then  threw  it  into  the  fire.  It  blazed  above  the 
chimney. 

Why  did  yoa  not  drinV  it?"  said  Hess. 
'  ,^  **  It  is  not  so  good,  it  is  no  better  than  water/* 
'replied  the  other. 

It  burned  as  if  it  were  good,"  said  Hess,  still 
desirious  to  conciliate  him.  **I  thought  it  was 
strong  enough.  I  will  get  yon  some  more."  And 
he  went  out  to  do  so. 

Squibee  mim  evidently  working  himself  to  the 
pitch  of  resolution  requisite  for  some  desperate  ac- 
tion. He  began  to  examine  his  gun,  and  to  look 
uneasily  about  him.  At  one  moment  he  seemed  to 
relent.  He  wiped  the  smut  from  one  side  of  his 
fiaee  with  the  comer  of  his  bhinket ;  but  one  of  the 
Caimdians  happening  to  look  in,  he  turned  away 
his  head.  Hie  instant  the  man  withdrew,  he  scrap- 
ed some  soot  from  the  chinmey  back  with  his  fin- 
ders, spat  upon  it,  and  renewed  the  color  of  his  vis- 
age with  the  mixture.  He  had  scarce  finished  when 
Hess  reappeared. 

"  Here,"  said  the  trader,  **  is  liquor  that  is  strong 
as  fire.  Drink." 

'I*ho  Indian  doggedly  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  took 
a  moutliful,  and  spat  it  out  again.  He  threw  thr 
remainder  into  the  fire,  saying,  neither  is  thai 
good.    Bring  more."  • 

Hess  turned  to  obey,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pass 
through  the  door,  heard  the  explosion  of  Sqnibee'f 
gun,  and  saw  the  splinters  fly  from  the  timbei 
over  his  head.  Without  testifying  any  concern  hf 
went  out,  and  was  asked  by  Menard,  one  of  His  peo- 
ple, "  what  is  the  matter?  are  you  hurt,  mon  bour- 
geois?" 

**  I  believe  not^"  he  replied,  "  but  I  have  had  a 
narrow  escape.  I  felt  the  scoundrers  bullet  stir  my 
cap.''   He  took  it  off,  and  saw^i^^^)fl|44ndeod 
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been  near  death ;  the  boll  had  gone  throogh  it  with- 
in an  inch  of  his  skull. 

Withoat  uttering  another  word  he  entered  his 
store,  drew  a  third  glass  of  alcohol,  and  returned 
witli  it  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  the  Indian 
sitting.  He  offered  him  the  liquor  saying,  "you 
have  been  at  the  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Assineboin 
River,  and  have  seen  the  scales  that  are  used  to 
weigh  furs  go  up  and  down.  Just  so  it  is  with  your 
life.  Shall  I  live?  Shall  I  die?  Dog  I"  he  continued, 
his  color  rising  as  he  saw  that  the  Indian's  counte- 
nance did  not  I'elax  its  ferocious  expression,  **  your 
life  is  light  in  the  balance.  Look  at  that  sun.  It 
is  the  last  time  you  shall  ever  look  ui>on  it.  Drink 
that  liquor.    It  is  the  last  you  shall  ever  drink." 

Squibee,  as  ready  to  suffer  as  he  had  been  to  in- 
flict sulTering,  took  the  glass,  coolly  emptied  its  con- 
tents, and  drew  a  blanket  over  his  head.  Hess  lev- 
elled a  pistol  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

Menard  and  the  other  engages  rushed  into  the 
room  at  the  report,  with  their  gtms,  and  discharged 
them  into  the  bleeding  body  of  the  Chippeway. 
"  If  any  harm  is  come  to  you,  mon  bourgeois," 
cried  Menard,  **  we  are  resolved  to  share  it.  If  the 
Indians  revenge  themselves  on  you,  they  shall  kill 
us  also." 

Some  days  afler,  the  Drunkard's  brothers  sent  to 
invite  Hess  to  a  feast  in  their  lodge. 

This  wigwam,  like  all  Chippeway  lodges,  was 
made  of  mats  of  rushes,  spread  upon  a  frame  of 
slight  poles  of  an  oval  form ;  the  fire  was  in  tlie 
centre,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in 
the  top.  Hess  found  the  three  brothers  of  the  man 
he  had  slain,  sitting  with  their  legs  crossed  under 
them,  each  had  a  wooden  bowl  full  of  dog's  flesh 
before  him.  A  bear  skin  to  sit  upon,  and  a  siirilar 
repast  were  placed  for  Hess,  ^lie  Indians  had 
pomted  their  faces  black,  and  their  arms  were  laid 
beside  them. 

'*  Sit,"  said  the  elder  of  the  lxt>ther8,  and  Hess  sat 
down.  The  speaker  then  produced  a  red,  stone 
pipe,  with  a  stem  three  feet  long,  curiously  orna- 
mented with  eagle  feathers,  porcupine  quills,  and 
human  hair  dyed  red,  which  liad  been  taken  from 
the  scalp  of  a  D^hcotah.  He  filled  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tobacco,  and  the  dried  and  pulverized  inner 
bark  of  the  red  willow,  wliich  compound  is  colled 
kinmkJdnik  in  the  Chippeway  tongue.  He  lighted 
the  pipe,  took  a  few  whiffs,  and  passed  it  to  the 
next,  who  imitated  his  example.  When  the  breth- 
ren had  smoked,  it  was  handed  to  Hess,  the  elder 
saying,  "  our  brothers  whom  you  have  killed  were 
foolish  young  men,  and  deserved  their  fate.  JVe 
know  that  they  sought  it,  and  tlmt  you  are  blame- 
less in  what  has  happened.  If  they  had  followed 
their  advice  they  would  now  be  alive;  but  they 
were  fools,  and  a  fool  soon  comes  to  his  end.  Wo 
offor  you  this  pipe,  and  ask  you  to  eat  of  the  dish 
before  von  in  token  of  aniity,  and  assuitmce  that  no 
harm  snail  befall  you  for  what  you  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do." 

**  Brotliers,"  replied  Hess,  **  I  am  a  man;  if  you 
hod  intended  me  harm  I  should  not  have  fallen 
alone."  And  he  showed  the  butts  of  two  brace  of 
pistols  that  he  had  brought  under  his  gaiment. 


"  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  not  to  blame  for  what 
has  come  to  pass.  If  you  wish  me  to  believe  joar 
words,  or  to  smoke  your  pipe,  or  to  partake  of  your 
feast,  you  must  first  wash  the  black  color  of  your 
faces  away,  and  then  I  will  comply  with  your  invi- 
tation. I  am  not  a  woman,  nor  a  child,  to  believe 
every  bird  that  sings." 

The  Indians  rose,  left  the  lodge,  and  soon  retain- 
ed with  their  faces  washed.  One  of  them  said,  *'if 
our  faces  were  black,  our  hearts  were  clean.  It 
was  not  in  sign  of  malice  toward  yon,  but  of  grirf 
for  our  relations,  (hat  we  were  painted.  Eat  then 
and  smoke,  without  doubt  or  fear." 

Hess  smoked  and  ate.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  elder  Indian  said,  "  we  hope,  brother,  that  yea 
will  give  the  widows  and  children,  of  the  dead 
something  to  cover  their  nakedness — and  to  re- 
lieve their  hunger."  And  Hess  complied  with 
the  i-equest,  for  he  was  a  humane  man  when  left 
quiet 

Whether,  if  they  had  not  washed  their  feces,  the 
family  would  have  avenged  their  slain  relations  or 
not,  cannot  now  be  asceitained;  but  it  is  certain  be 
was  never  after  molested  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  

Hess  went  to  Washington  with  Major  Taliaferro  in 
the  capacity  of  interpreter  to  a  deputation  of  In- 
dians. He  had  not  dwelt  in  any  thing  like  a  towa 
before.  He  was  tall  and  thia  to  emaciation,  bat  a 
life  of  constant  exercise  had  indurated  his  muscles 
almost  to  t^e  hardness  of  iron.  He  was  straight 
and  strong,  and  for  his  age,  active.  His  'eye  had 
lost  none  of  its  quickness  or  brilliancy,  and  as  he 
stole  along  the  streets  with  a  noiseless  Indian  step 
he  had  acquired,  if  a  cairiage  rattled  behind  him, 
he  would  start  and  feel  for  his  knife  as  he  used  to 
do  in  tlie  wilderness.  He  would  oast  sadden  fa^« 
tive  glances  around  him,  as  if  he  exi)ected  an  at> 
tack,  and  was  clearly  out  of  his  element.  On  hm 
return  to  the  noith-west  he  died  of  a  complication 
of  disorders,  and  his  bones  lie  on  the  bank  of  the 
St  Peter's  river.   Peace  to  his  manes. 


HOME. 


BT  JOHN  C.  BRUCE. 


I've  travelled  north,  I've  travelled  south, 

'llirough  climates  cold  ond  wann ; 
And  braved  alike  the  whirlwind's  blast, 

'ITie  midnight's  piercing  storm, 
I've  been  among  the  Arab  hoi'des, 

Upon  the  desert's  sond, 
And  turned  from  tbcuco  to  India's  shoros, 

And  China's  distant  land. 

I've  roved  beneath  Italia's  bowers. 
And  through  time-honored  Rome; 

But  though  I  loved  that  land  of  flowers, 
'Twos  not  my  early  home. 

For  though  amid  far  distant  isles 
I've  loved  so  well  to  roam, 

I  deai-er  love  my  native  wilds, 
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Adyehtiire  Trith  a  Turkoman  Bobber. 

S£D£NT£RY  life  bemg  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  dervish  character  which  I  as- 
sumed, I  often  was  obliged  willingly  or  nn- 
wiHin^^y  to  take  my  knapsack  round  my  shouldere 
and  to  make  expeditions,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  the  company  of  my  hadji  comrades.  Tliero 
happened  always  some  extraordinary  thing  on 
these  little  excursions.  Sometimes  I  witnessed  a 
heart-rending  scene  of  slavery  and  cruelty;  at  other 
dmes  I  saw  striking  examples  of  rude  virtue  and 
homanity.  My  dervish  blessings  remained  never 
mirewarded.  I  sung  until  I  becAme  hoai-se,  but  I 
filled  my  sack  richly  with  cheese  and  with  horse  or 
wild  donkey's  flesh,  and  I  got  always  the  preseift 
of  a  place  of  felt,  or  a  handful  of  camel  or  sheep's 
wool,  and  sometimes  even  a  piece  of  old  garment, 
which  the  nomade  threw  off,  resembling  rather  a 
heap  of  rags. 

There  was  no  fear  of  danger  in  the  environs  cf 
Gomoshtepe  (a  place  where  wo  halted  amongst  the 
Yomot-Tarkomans);  and,  as  the  number  of  my  ac- 
quaintances grew  always  lai^er,  I  felt  not  the 
di^teet  hesitation  to  extend  my  roaming  expedi- 
tions a  little  fiirther  in  the  interior  to  such  tribes  as 
were  on  the  friendliest  footing  with  my  hosts.  It 
ii  troe  the  latter  often  warned  me  to  be  cautions, 
bat  as  I  wore  nothing  on  me  besides  my  wretched 
darviah  gaxb,  and  my  meagre  purse  containing 
tboat  twenty  krans  (sixteen  shillings),  I  thouglit  it 
taperflnoos  to  listen  to  prudent  advice  as  to  my 
mfety,  and  ponned  my  route  for  days  together 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  return  eveiy  evening 
to  my  quarters. 

One  day,  after  having  wandered  about  from  one 
groop  of  tents  to  another,  I  felt  toward  the  evening 
quite  exhausted.  I  espied  from  afisir  one  solitary 
tco^  to  which  1  tamed  my  weary  steps.  An  iso- 
kaed  tent  in  the  Asiatic  desert  is  never  recom- 
mended; hut  I  had  nothing  to  choose,  and  soon 
decided  to  ask  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  for 
that  night.  I  entered  with  the  usual  dervish  chants, 
and  with  a  kmd  **  Selam  Aleikum,"  (Peace  on  yon.) 
A  tan,  wild  looking  Turkoman  received  me  at  the 
door.  He  told  me  to  sit  down.  We  exchanged 
the  costomary  salutations,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
IB  a  deep  conversation  on  religion,  horse  breding, 
and  fonys,  the  favorite  topics  of  these  nomads. 

When  the  sun  was  nearly  set  on  the  vast  and 
wild  desert  landscape,  I  saw  my  host  was  growing 
more  and  more  restless  and  unquiet.  He  sat  down 
tnd  rose  again,  went  out  and  came  back,  without 
■peaking  to  mo  a  single  wopd.  I  felt  a  little  un- 
eomfortable.  Suddenly  he  approached  me,  and 
with  a  rather  bashful  air  asked  if  I  woald  noi  lend 
Urn  some  krans  (money),  as  he  intended  to  ti*eut 
me  with  a  dish  of  rice  meat  (a  special  me  it  for 
gOMts),  and  was  highly  puzzled  at  his  not  po^^sess 
ing  a  gin^e  fiirthing  to  boy  rice.  To  lend  money, 
I  thoQi^t,  is  certainly  better  than  to  be  robbed  of 
it  I  opened  my  purse  and  gave  him  five  krans, 
which  he  hastily  took,  and  hurried  away  to  make 


the  necessary  purchase  at  a  tent  which  he  said  was 
distant  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  he  returned  his  fiice  was  beaming  with 
joy,  and  I  really  compassionated  the  poor  but  hon- 
est man  who  was  so  anxious  to  honor  his  guest.  * 

The  supper  was  soon  ready.  A  huge  plate^ 
enough  toiiatisfy  half  a  dozen  empty  stomachs,  was 
put  beibre  me.  He  and  his  wife,  whom  I  ought 
already  to  have  mentioned,  sat  opposite.  It  was 
only  after  my  long  insisting  thdt  I  could  induce 
them  to  share  the  raeal  with  me.  At  length  they 
too  began  to  eat  We  became  more  and  more 
friendly.  As  we  could  not  finish  all  our  rice  at 
once,  the  hospitable  woman  asked  me  to  stop  a  day 
longer  with  them,  and  to  have  a  second  dinner  the 
following  evening.  My  refusal  of  the  kind  offer 
will  be  easily  understood. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  bade  farewell  to 
my  host,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  touched, 
and  aftOT  I  gave  him  and  his  horse  (as  is  the  cus- 
tom) a  parting  blessing,  I  lefl  the  tent  for  my  re- 
turn to  Gomushtepe. 

I  had  not  yet  been  distant  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  tent  when  I  suddenly  heard  a 
loud  shouting  hr!iind  me,  whicli  summoned  me  to 
stop  in  the  most  threatening  terms.  Seeing  a  well 
armed  horseman  in  pursuit,  I  stopped  immediately. 
My  persecutor  approached  at  a  slow  pace,  and  you 
may  fancy  my  astonishmeat  when  I  recognised  in 
his  person  my  host  of  the  past  evening,  that  very 
l\irkouian  I  blessed  an  hour  before. 

**  Stop,  hadji,''  cried  my  frieud|  with  a  deep  voice 
and  downcast  eyes;  *'give  me  your  purse,  and  all 
you  Ijave  on  yon,  or — '' 

My  astonishment  had  no  limits,  and,  as  I  took 
the  whole  aflkir  for  a  joke,  and  laughed  in  his  face, 
the  Turkoman  grew  angry,  and  said,  Don't  delay, 
hadji,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  offend  you." 

As  robbery  is  not  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Turkoman,  I  tbonght  it  advisable  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons. I  handed  him  my  purse,  also  about  three 
,  or  four  spoonfuls  of  green  tea  I  had  on  me,  and  a 
piece  of  old  chintz  which  I  used  instead  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  took  all  my  property  without  the 
slightest  compunction,  put  it  in  bis  sack,  and  just 
when  I  was  reudy  to  continue  my  way,  he  oailed 
me  buck,  opened  my  purse  (now  his  own),  and  gave 
me  five  krans  from  it,  saying,  "  ITiere,  hadji,  take 
my  debt  of  yesterday  morning.  I  think  it  was  just 
five  krans.   I  don't  like  to  be  a  debtor." 

What  a  strange  honesty !  thought  I  to  myself,  as 
I  took  the  money.  The  robber  appeared  quite  sat- 
isfied. In  his  views  of  moral  and  social  life  he  had 
accomplished  a  noble  deed,  and  was  impudent 
enough  to  ask  me,  on  my  parting  for  a  second  bless- 
ing, which  of  course  I  could  not  refuse.  I  believe 
his  untaught  conscience  was  perfectly  satisfied  ia 
the  whole  transaction. 

Such  pictures  of  mingled  virtues  and  rices  are 
oflen  found  among  the  nomads  of  Gentnil  Asia.  I 
had  certainly  a  curious  glimi)ee  of  barbarian  life  ia 
this  adventure  with  the  hospitable  and  honest  rob. 
berl — A.  Vamberg, 

He  who  praises  himself  cannot  believe  too  much. 
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Loyers  and  Husbands. 

Isn't  it  odd  how  Easily  one  can  tell  whether  a 
yt>ung  couple  are  already  married  or  only  *«  en- 
gaged?*'  Isn't  it  stranger  still  how  the  tying  of  the 
knot  matrimonial  changes  the  manner  of  tlie  man 
almost  directly  ?  Can  any  one  tell  tiie  reason? 
Can  any  one  suggest  why  Mrs.  Jimes  is  so  evidently 
an  altered  person  in  the  eye^  of  Mr.  Jones  ever 
since  she  took  his  name?  If  so,  I'd  like  to  listen. 
You  step  into  a  stage;  there,  in  the  opposite  comer 
are  two  tortle-doves.  She  in  a  blue  bonnet,  he  in 
dress  suitable  for  the  opera,  whither  tliey  are  beat. 
How  devoted  he  is,  how  tander,  how  feariol  a 
draught  should  give  her  oold,  how  anxious  that  she 
should  in  every  way  be  comfortable;  and  he  looks 
in  her  eyes,  adores  her  beauty  so  manifeiBtly  that 
unfeeling  passengers  grin,  and  is  so  altogether  ab* 
sorbed  in  her  that  he  never  notices  the  driver,  who 
has  been  rapping  on  the  roof  for  ten  minutes,  until 
a  polite  gentleman  touches  his  arm,  and  remarks, 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  your  iare  is  wanted  sir," 
when  he  produces  from  his  pocket  in  confusion 
something  which  he  imagines  to  be  the  currency 
of  the  land,  but  which,  examined  by  the  driver, 
proves  to  be  a  lady's  e.aTt$  tU  vinte^  and  is  handed 
back  with  contempt,  'iliat  pair  are,  of  course, 
**  engaged."  Sophronia  and  Charles  Augustus,  who 
are  to  be  married  next  July. 

Now  tura  your  eyes  to  the  opposite  comer,  and 
boliold  Clarissa  and  Orlando,  who  were  married 
last  July.  They  also  are  going  to  the  opera.  Last 
year  Orlando  was  in  the  state  Charles  Augustus  is 
at  presents-devoted,  adoring,  etc.  Now  Orlando 
absolutely  has  his  back  turned  on  Clarissa,  One 
elbow  out  of  the  window,  his  eyes  on  the  pretty 
girl  opposite,  he  yawmj,  stretches  out  his  feet,  acci- 
dentally tramples  on  his  wife's  toe,  and  never  apol- 
ogizes. Have  they  quarrelled?  Oh,  dear,  no  I  they 
are  only  married  I  and  Clarissa,  taking  the  change 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  tue  best  friends  in  the 
world.  They  are  much  better  off  than  Adelaide 
and  Jonathan,  who  have  been  married  ten  yean; 
'and  yet  there  was  a  time  when  JoiuUhan  wrote 
veraes  tender  and  melodious  to  Adelaide;  when  he 
eong  under  her  window  to  a  guitar,  and  called  her 
an  angel;  when  he  eloped  with  and  married  her 
against  the  will  of  parents  and  gumtiiaiis,  who 
waxed  wroth  and  were  upkind  I  Oh  dear— oh  dear  I 
poor  Adelaide  keeps  her  romance,  and  Jonathan 
regards  her  aB  an  incompetent  cook:  a  housekeeper 
who  does  not  fulfil  her  duties;  some  one  who  wants 
his  money;  a  domestic  slave,  in  fact,  on  whom  to 
wreak  all  the  rage  called  forth  by  business  failures 
—speculations  which  do  not  make  his  fortune  or  a 
fall  in  gold. 

Lovers  are  lovers  the  world  over.  One  seas  a 
prince  bend  tender  glances  on  a  princess;  the  mil- 
lionaire's heiress  and  her  wealthy  lover  walk  lov- 
ingly together  when  moonlight  lalls  upon  the  Com- 
mon and  his  hand  rests  fondly  upon  the  little  fingers 
sofUy  laid  within  his  arm.  llie  commonest  people 
seem  to  have  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  courting- 
time;  and  Biddy,  lingering  io  the  area  with  her 


Pat,  growing  quite  poetioaL  But,  alas  and  alackt 
the  king  beheads  or  divorces  his  queen  or  leaves 
her  to  pine  in  her  bower  while  he  iMiys  hoinnge  to 
some  bidy  of  the  court.  The  milli<mniro*ii  daugh- 
ter, being  a  wiie,  sees  h  r  lute  ndurer  but  seldom— 
ohauipagiie  parties  and  his  club,  his  pluusure 
yacht  and  his  cigar  intervene  between  theui.  Mr. 
Brown  lectures  Mrs.  Brown  insteitd  of  making  love 
to  her:  quarrels  replace  sentimental  whi»i>en»;  and 
Biddy  is  beaten  by  Pkt  who  courted  herl  Ihe 
prospect  of  one's  friends  and  neighbor's  matrimo- 
nial bliss  is  enongh  to  make  any  woman  lorsu  ear 
matrimony,  and  jilt  her  lover  in  order  to  keep  his 
affections  I  Men  die  of  love  for  a  pretty  giri,  and 
yet  the  majority  of  them  can  hardly  be  civil  to 
their  wives  before  folks! 

OLDEN  MKMORIES. 

BT  LEWIS  J.  CIST. 

They  are  jewels  of  the  mind. 

They  are  tendrils  of  the  heart,— 
With  our  being  are  entwined, 

Of  our  veiy  selves  a  part; 
They  are  records  of  our  youth. 

Kept  to  read  in  riper  years: 
They  are  Manhood's  well  of  truth, 

Filled  with  Childhood's  early  tears; 
Sweet  to  bear,  though  sad  and  lone, 

Are  those  "  Olden  Memories." 

like  the  dim  tmditionB  hoary. 

Of  our  loved  and  native  olima: 
like  some  half-foi^gotten  story. 

Read  or  heard  in  olden  time: 
Like  the  freshening  dew  of  even 

To  the  parched  and  drooping  flower; 
Like  the  peacelul  thoughts  of  heavaa 

lu  life's  tempest-stricken  hour; 
Like  the  cadence  of  a  song — 

Yet,  oh,  sweeter  lar  than  these. 
Are  the  thoughts  that  round  us  throng 

With  tliose   Olden  Memories  P' 


WHO  18  TO  BLAME  r 

A  band  of  desperadoes,  who  had  hitherto  defied 
the  police  of  P&ris,  have  recently  been  discovered 
and  apprehended.  listen  to  the  opening  examin- 
ation of  their  leader,  Thilbert,  and  say  where  the 
blame  lies. 

**  How  old  are  you?»» 

*•  As  fiir  as  I  can  judge,  about  forty-five.** 
What  is  your  profession?" 

"lliatofa  thief/' 

"  What  was  your  father?" 

"  A  thief  likewise,  and  died  upon  the  seafibld." 

**  And  your  mother?" 
A  thief  also,  and  died  in  the  prison  of  OrenoblB.* 

"And,  when  yon  were  left  thus  alone,  wl^ 
sought  yon  not  to  learn  an  honorable  nd  osefid 
trade?" 

"  Because  I  was  driven  hom  door  to  door;  bs> 
cause  no  institution  it  open  to  those  who  tin,  nor 
to  those  whose  fiuhea  end  mothea  bsre  tiamA 
before  thsm." 
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THE  CONSUL'S  DAUGHTEB. 
▲  Sea  Slcetolu 


BT  GEORGE  H.  TUROOF. 

aft)  AND  0P» 
f  .    "  Wliere  away?*» 
"  Ri^ht  ahead,  8ir.»» 

"Very  welL   lay  dowiiP* 

"That  u  Cape  Blanco,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Muller," 
laid  Captain  John  Wilson  to  his  mate. 

Yes,  sir;  from  yesterday's  observation,  we  must 
De  veU  to  windward.  The  Bella  has  not  done  much 
aitoe  the  mid- watch.  We'll  be  late  in  getting  into 
port  I'm  afraid." 

"  It  will  take  us  until  nightfall  with  this  breeze, 
Hr.  Muller,  and  the  land-breeze  will  then  be  blow- 
ing a  perfect  hurricane.  Get  up  the  chains,  if  you 
please,  and  have  the  anchors  on  the  bows.'' 

•*Ay,  ay,  air!" 

And  the  mote  went  forward.  Such  was  the  dia- 
iQpie  between  Captain  Wilson  and  his  mate,  on 
board  the  good  ship  "  The  Belle,"  then  bound  to 
I^jta  (Pern)  with  merchandise. 

We  were  sailing  pleasantly  along,  at  the  rate, 
poasiUy,  of  six  miles  in  the  hour.  The  ship  rose 
tad  pitched  very  lazily  with  the  low  swell;  and  as 
my  hammock  swung  with  every  motion  (I  had  been 
eonfined  to  it  for  weeks,)  I  could  see  the  peculiar 
"golden  haziness "  which  always  hangs  over  the 
knd  when  you  are  making  an  approach  from  the 
vest  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning.  There 
is  a  very  expressive  word  for  the  appearance,  among 
■aibra;  but  an  elderly  gentleman's  memory  may 
be  forgiven  some  short-comings. 

Gaptain  Wilson  had  been  in  the  habit  for  several 
iays— while  I  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  violent 
fcrer,  of  having  my  hammock  slung  upon  the  poop- 
deck.  On  the  moi-ning  of  the  day  which  oommon- 
eee  my  story,  the  decks  were  not  yet  dry  from  the 
morning  scrubbing,  when  I  climbed  wearily  on  deck 
with  the  assistance  of  the  second-mate,  and  Ben  the 
steward,  and  lay  down  in  my  hammock.  The  C17 
at  the  mast-head  gave  me  new  lil'e.  I  had  been 
waiting,  with  a  starving  man's  longing,  for  the  sight 
of  the  green  earth.  There  was  a  licrceness,  even  in 
the  morning,  in.  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun,  that 
thaoA  drove  me  mad.  But  that  loud,  long  cry  of 
^L-tt-n-d  Hoi"  stirred  my  pulse  like  the  note  of  a 
trumpet.  As  we  stood  in  for  the  land,  I  could  catch 
occasional  glimpses  of  its  outlines;  and  when  we 
lad  passed  Payta  Head  there  came  deliciously  to 
me  an  odor  of  the  land.  I  remember  that,  in  the 
giri-like  weakness  of  my  exhausted  energies,  the 
hot  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks  as  i  murmured — 

"Thank  God  I  I  shall  live  to  set  foot  on  land  I" 

As  we  approached  Pbyta,  the  fresh  land-breeze 
increased  our  speed  to  ten  knots;  and,  just  at  night 
bn,  as  Captain  WiUon  had  anticipated  we  came  to 
uichor.  During  the  last  few  tacks  that  we  made  in 
heating  up  nearer  the  town,  the  land-breeze  had 
freahened  to  almost  a  gale.  We  were  only  showing 
whole  topsails,  jib,  and  maintop-gaUantsail;  and 
•▼en  with  that  amount  of  oanvas,  there  was  a  clat- 


ter of  ropes  and  blocks,  and  a  slatting  of  sails,  as 
the  topsaUs  were  clewed  up,  that  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  hear  the  loudest  order.  The  holding 
ground  at  Payta  is  excellent;  and  our  soope  of  sev- 
enty fiithoms  on  the  smaller  cable,  held  the  Belle  in 
her  moorings. 

We  were  to  remain  but  four  days;  and  Captain 
Wikon  urged  me  to  remain  for  the  next  two 
months  under  the  care  of  the  physician  to  the  con- 
sulate. Accordingly,  1  was  earned  ashore  the  next 
morning,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  old 
Pilar,  who  dignified  his  doggery  of  a  house  with 
the  title  of  hotel.  He  was  a  Frenchman.  He  had 
married  a  Spanish-American  lady,  some  years  be- 
fore ;  a  well-looking  wdman,  with  large  liquid  eyes, 
that  I  hod  wonderful  fancy  gazing  iato;  to 
whose  care  I  probably  owe  it  that  I  was  not  gath- 
ered, years  ago,  into  the  sheaves  of  the  Grim 
Reaper. 

The  front  apartment  on  the  first  floor  was  a  bar- 
room. Old  Pilar  had  several  other  invalids  under 
his  care.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  consul  gave  him 
the  preference  in  that  regard,  as  several  men  were 
added  to  our  number  during  the  short  period  of  my 
sojourn. 

He  had,  ako,  a  little  boy,  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Whong  (Juan),  and  who  so  far  took  a  fiincy 
to  me  as  to  provide  me  with  many  a  coveted  deli- 
cacy; for  the  want  of  which,  so  far  as  old  Pilaris  at- 
tentions were  concerned,  1  might  have  gone  to  my 
last  home. 

O,  how  wearily  the  weeks  dragged  their  hours 
away  in  that  Spanish  hovel  I  My  sick  couch  was 
an  old  settee.  No  one  thought  of  retiring  before 
midnight;  for  two  hours  of  the  morning,  and  the 
time  from  night  fall  until  midnight,  were  the  only 
endurable  portions  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours. 
And  tlien,  as  soon  as  ^  e  laid  our  heads  upon  onr 
pillows,  (mine  was  a  monkey-jacket,)  the  flees  car- 
ried the  war  into  Afi-ica.  Groans,  curses,  oaths 
most  horrible  followed  their  ravenous  onset;  and 
there  were  few  houra  of  the  night  in  w|iich  I  could 
not  hear  some  gruff  old  sea-dog  damming  his  own 
eyes  for  the  depredations  of  the  fleas.  As  the  night 
waned,  however,  the  enemy  drew  off  their  forces; 
and  we  slept  the  sleep  of  tlie  wear}'. 

We  breakiosted  at  ten.  The  coffee — bah  i  let  it 
pass,  llie  piincipal  disli  was  a  huge  omelet,  con- 
sisting of  eggs,  onions,  beef,  vegetables — what  not? 
And  this,  witli  a  palatable  roU  of  baker's  bread, 
was  our  bill  of  fare.  We  hud  no  water,  except 
such  as  was  brought  in  casks,  on  the  backs  of  mules 
— ^I'rom  some  place  leagues  away.  It  was  warm, 
muddy,  brackish;  and,  but  for  a  cup  of  tea  with 
our  four  o'clock  dinner,  I  must  have  died  of  thirst. 

During  the  third  week  of  my  sojourn,  old  Pilar 
announced  to  us  that  we  had  best  '*  bug  up  a  little," 
as  the  consul  was  about  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We  com- 
plied with  the  suggestion,  and  had  but  just  com- 
pleted our  toilet,  when  his  arrival  was  amiounoed. 

*' Hon  Dieui"  exclaimed  old  Pilar,  in  the  tones 
of  alarm,  (his  usual  Spanish  epithets  were  always 
exchanged  for  the  native  French,  when  he  was  ex- 
cited,) '*  de  consul  'ave  de  ladies.   Caramba  I" 

Even  so.   Following  the  consul,  and  a  gray-hair- 
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ed  gonUeman  who  aooompanied  him,  were  two  la- 
dies; one,  as  T  thought,  most  unmistakably  the  con- 
sul's wife,  the  other,  I  conjectured,  the  old  gentle- 
man's daughter.  The  consul  made  some  general 
inquiries,  as  a  matter  of  form;  but  his  aged  com- 
panion, as  well  as  the  ladies,  looked  from  one  to 
another  of  tlie  invalids,  with  an  expression  of  gen- 
uine kindness  that  I  can  never  forget.  The  old 
gentleman  was  drawn  aside  by  the  consul  to  look 
at  old  Pilar's  temple-like  bird-cage,  which  hung  in 
the  balcony,  while  the  ladies  lingered  and  ques- 
tioned us  as  to  our  improvement  The  younger 
said  nothing.  She  was  a  fair-haired,  beautiful  girl 
of  seventeen ;  with  blue  eyes  that  peered  timidly 
forth  from  a  mass  of  curls,  that  fell  from  the  slight 
restraint  of  a  rich  riboea;  and,  as  her  eye  mot  my 
own,  I  silently  promised  myself  that,  if  human  en- 
ergy could  accomplish  it,  she  should  be  mine.  They 
lelt  us. 

It  was  wonderful  how  I  recovered.  I  gained  now 
strength  every  day.  J  made  the  necessary  inquir- 
ies of  old  Pilar,  with  the  proper  degree  of  caution ; 
and,  learned  that  the  old  gentleman  was  Mr.  Ba- 
^urst,  the  incumbent  of  the  consulate  many  years 
before;  and,  for  a  long  period,  a  resident  of  Pay- 
JL  llie  young  lady,  he  added,  was  his  daughter; 
and  both  were  about  to  embark  for  the  United 
States. 

"  Indeed !»» 

"Yes." 

"  In  what  vessel?'' 

**  In  that  barque— the  Angelina,"  and  he  pointed 
to  a  vessel,  at  whose  peak  the  French  ensign  was 
flying. 

«*  When  does  she  sail?" 

"  Next  Monday." 

«•  Thank  you." 

'*  Pas  de  tout,  monsieurl" 

It  was  but  a  few  evenings  afterward  that  I  was 
passing  the  residence  of  the  captain  of  the  Port; 
an  important  dignitary,  by  the  by,  in  all  the  Span- 
ish American  ports.  He  was  holding  a  fandango. 
A  violin,  a  clarionet,  and  a  tenor  drum  were  the  in- 
stmments  used;  and  these  were  accompanied  by 
lingers  in  the  nasal,  minor  tones  of  Spanish  music. 
Cf  ooorse  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  music.  A  drum,  It^t  me  add  in  pass- 
ing, is  used  at  Fkiyta  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
The  door  was  open  and  several  saHors  were  stand- 
ing around  it,  some  of  them  very  manifestly  intox- 
oated.  I  paused  a  moment  and  looked  in.  And 
there,  dancing  with  a  handsome  Peruvian  oHlcer, 
was  Miss  Bathurst  It  was  late.  The  dance  ceased. 
My  charmer  first  left  the  room  accompanied  by  her 
father,  who,  I  thought,  seemed  to  be  little  pleased 
with  the  attentions  of  the  young  officer.  He  had 
left  the  door,  when  his  hoet,  the  captain  of  the  Port, 
recalled  him. 

**  Amigo  miot" 

•*  Senor?" 

Mr.  Bathurst  turned  toward  the  hoose;  leaving 
his  daughter  standing  a  few  paces  &om  the  door, 
and  sajring  to  her — 

**  Stay  here  a  single  moment.  I  wont  go  in." 

He  went  aooordingly,  to  the  door,  and  waa  speak- 


ing in  a  low  tone,  when  suddenly  a  drunken  sailor 
approached  the  fair  girl,  and  said— 

**I  say,  sweety;  (hiccup!)  shant  I  (hid)  see  jt 
home?" 

He  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  her  arm,  when  I 
sprang  forward,  and,  dealing  him  a  blow  that  sent 
him  reeling  into  the  gutter,  I  turned  toward  the 
trembling  girl,  to  assure  her  of  her  perfect  safety, 
when  I  met  the  alarmed  father  face  to  face. 

"  S'death,  sir!  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

**  Protecting  your  daughter  fix>m  insult,  sir."  I  re- 
plied; and,  turning  on  my  heel,  I  sought  my  ledg- 
ings.  The  old  gentlemon  called  tlie  next  day  at 
old  Pilar's;  apologised,  tlianked  me,  made  protTer 
of  his  services  **  in  any  way,"  and  ended  by  saying 
that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  see  meat 
his  residence,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
sailing,  on  the  following  Monday,  for  the  United 
States.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  receive  his  civilities 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  worid;  for,  although  he 
seemed  a  very  benevolent,  urbane  old  gentleman, 
he  gave  his  shoulders  the  slightest  possible  shrug  at 
he  left  me,  as  if  he  would  have  said,  Queer  fellow, 
that   Can't  approach  him." 

I  went,  that  very  day,  to  the  consul;  who  very 
kindly  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  Angelina,  and 
secured  my  passage  to  Valparaiso;  where,  he  said, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  procure  a  passage  in  soma 
American  homeward  bound  vessel.  The  day  arriv- 
ed. I  had  been  half  an  hour  on  board,  when  Mr. 
Bathurst  and  his  daughter  came  alongside  in  the 
government  barge,  under  the  personal  escort  of  the 
captain  of  the  Port.  I  now  discovered  that  that 
functionary  was  a  sailor,  for  he  worked  the  Angeli- 
na gallantly  out  of  the  hartK>r.  At  length,  he  laid 
the  main-topsail  to  the  mast,  got  on  board  hisbeaa- 
tiful  barge,  and  left  us. 

Germany  days  we  sailed,  dose-hauled,  southward 
and  westward.  On  that  coast  it  never  rains,  and 
the  air  is  so  dry  and  clear  that  a  ship  seems  like  a 
thing  of  enchantment  as  she  glides  quietly  along  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  Pacific.  We 
were  well-nigh  three  weeks  out  when  ^^ire  passed 
Juan  Fernandez  and  as  we  were  becalmed  within 
three  miles  of  it,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go 
on  shore.  So  fiir,  there  had  been  little  interoonrM 
between  the  other  passengers  and  myself.  H&e  oc- 
currences at  Payta  caused  a  feeling  of  awkwardnesi 
that  kept  me  aloof  from  them.  On  that  day  bow- 
ever,  the  excitement  of  a  jaunt  on  classic  ground 
banished  all  reserve. 

It  is  exceedingly  dif)icnlt  to  land  at  Joan  Feroan- 
dez.  We  had  a  crew,  however,  that  was  aocostoin- 
ed  to  land  on  the  surf,  and  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended. We  reckoned  without  our  host;  for,  ia 
urging  the  jolly-boat  toward  the  shore,  on  the  back 
of  an  enormous  swell,  an  oar  broke ;  and  in  the  ooo- 
fusion  she  capsized.  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Bathurst.  The  wave  was  receding;  and,  as  I 
fell,  I  veiy  fortunately  struck  the  bottom  near  a 
sharp  spur  of  a  mass  of  rooka.  I  grasped  the  ana 
of  the  fair  girl,  and  clutching  a  point  of  the  rook,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  safe  footing  jnst  in  time  ts 
catch  her  in  my  arms  andl)enr  her  to  the  sbora 
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As  it  WB8,  the  swell  reached  my  knees  as  it  broke 
fimonslj  Dpon  the  beach.  Captain  Dubois  had  not 
been  idle,  and  with  the  asdstanoe  of  his  men,  be 
bad  borne  the  old  gentleman  safely  to  land,  and  se- 
eared  the  boat  and  oars.  Mr.  Bathnrst  was  oonsid- 
enblf  broised;  and,  in  our  drenched  condition,  it 
tree  desirable  to  return  at  once  to  the  ship.  The 
I  mate  had  seen  our  mishap  and  sent  us  a  boat.  By 
tbe  direction  of  the  captain  she  lay  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  A  warp  was  thrown  to  us; 
aud  by  her  assistance  we  succeeded  in  getting  safe- 
ly through  the  auit  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
again  on  ship  board. 

With  a  fr^h  breeze  from  the  south- west  we  shaped 
oar  course  for  Coqnimbo;  at  which  i>ort  the  Ange- 
lina was  to  dischai^  some  two  hundred  tons  of 
alt.  There  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
good  ship  ChiU,  of  Boston,  Knowles,  master;  in 
which  we  obtained  a  passage  home.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  tho  incidents  of  the  passage.  Enough 
to  say,  that  we  had  a  pleasant  run  of  one  hundred 
and  four  days  to  Cape  Cod.  It  was  near  nightfall 
when  we  passed  the  cape.  The  wind  being  from 
file  south-west,  we  hugged  the  southern  shore,  and 
two  hours  later  took  a  pilot.  The  wind  grew  light 
and  baffling.  We  bore  away  Mrith  the  intention  of 
going  to  leeward  of  '*  The  Graves,^'  a  reef  on  which 
I  bare,  since  that  time,  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
I  wreck..  We  were  quite  near  the  reef,  when  sudden- 
ly the  wind  changed  tq  the  north-east.  I  was  at 
that  moment  on  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  a  few 
I  moments  before  I  had  been  conversing  in  low  tones 
with  Julia  Bathurst.  We  spoke  of  the  past  I 
Tentured  to  saj,  for  all  reserve  had  long  since  been 
banished,  that  I  hoped  oar  intimacy  was  not  to  end 
with  the  voyage. 

Surely  not  I"  was  the  reply;  and  she  spoke  of 
file  obligations  she  hod  incurred  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  our  acquaintance.  I  know  not  what  I  said  in  re- 
plj,  fat  I  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement;  but  I  have 
a  tolerably  distinct  recollection  that  Julia  dropped 
ber  eyes  very  suddenly  to  the  deck,  the  seams  of 
which  she  seemed  to  be  making  the  subject  <^  a 
philosophical  investigation,  while  she  picked  the 
whipping  from  the  end  of  the  signal-halyards  with 
the  verjr  prettiest  of  all  pretty  fingers.  We  were 
interrupted,  and  with  a  light  heart  I  went  for- 
ward. 

As'  the  squall,  with  which  the  wind  changed, 
•track  the  ship,  the  spanker-boom  flew  flercely  to 
starboard,  prostiating  Captain  Knowles,  Mr.  Ba- 
thoisfc,  and  the  mate  to  the  deck.  All  were  so  much 
injured  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  any  as- 
^tance  in  the  management  of  the  ship.  The  sec- 
ond mate  was  so  much  frightened  that  he  stood  ir- 
resolute. We  were  going  rapidly  astern,  directly 
towards  the  rooks,  on  which  the  surf  was  breaking, 
in  mow-white  sheets,  with  a  deafening  roar,  and  a 
l^anoe  showed  me  that  a  moment's  dehiy  would  be 
frtal. 

*'Hard-a-porti  Down  with  your  helm  I  Hard 
^ownr*  I  shouted,  at  the  top  of  my  voice;  and  I 
■prang  to  the  wheel  and  aided  the  man  in  shifting 
it  It  saved  the  ship.  She  grazed  the  rook  as  she 
made  a  stem-board.  The  second  mate  ordeied  the 
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men  to  the  braces;  the  ship  was  speedily  got  out 
of  irons,  and  we  bore  away  for  Long  Island  light. 
At  midnight  we  anchored. 

A  flattering  letter  from  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
with  the  prufler  of  the  berth  of  first  ofllcer  on  board 
the  Chili  for  her  next  voyage,  was  my  reward.  I 
entered  at  once  on  my  new  duties.  A  conversa- 
tion with  Julia,  on  the  day  before  we  sailed,  gave 
me  no  grounds  for  desimir.  The  next  voyage  I 
took  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter  deck;  and  on 
my  return  Miss  Julia  Bathurst  very  obligingly  ex- 
changed her  maiden  name  for  that  of  bless  me, 

good  readerl  I  had  almost  made  you  my  fathercon- 
leesorl 


GUESS  WHO  IT  IS 


BT  T.  8.  ASTHUS. 


ftpT  will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us,  Lizzy. 
JF  America  is  a  country  where  all  things  are  in 
full  and  plenty;  but  here  we  are  groimd  down 
to  the  earth  and  half  starved  by  the  rich  and  great 
in  order  that  they  may  become  richer  and  greater. 
It  isnt  so  there,  Lizzy.  Don't  you  remember  what 
John  McCInre  wrote  home,  six  months  afVer  he 
crossed  the  ocean?*' 

**Yes,I  remember  all  that,  Thomas;  but  John 
MoClure  was  never  a  very  truthfnl'  body  at  home^ 
and  I've  always  thought  that  if  we  knew  everything, 
we  would  find  that  he  wrote  with  his  magnifying 
glasses  on.  John,  you  know,  was  very  apt  to  see 
things  through  magnifying  glasses.'* 

*'But  the  testimony  doesnt  coRie  alone  ftom 
John.  We  hear  it  every  day  and  from  every  quar> 
ter,  that  America  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  poor, 
compared  to  England." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  can  be,  Thomas.  ITiey 
say  that  it  is  tnll  of  wild  beasts,  poisonous  serpents 
and  savage  Indians,  and  that  the  people  are  in  con- 
stant fear  of  their  lives.  I'm  sure  England  ia  a  bet- 
ter place  than  that,  even  if  we  do  have  to  work 
hard  and  get  but  little  for  it" 

All  that  used  to  be,  Lizzy,"  replied  Thomas. 
<«  But  they've  killed  the  wild  beasts  and  serpents, 
and  tamed  the  savage  Indians.  And  there  are  great 
cities  there,  the  some  as  in  England." 

But  LiEzy  could  not  be  convinced.  From  her 
earliest  childhood  she  had  never  had  but  one  idea 
of  America,  and  that  was  as  a  great  wilderness  fill- 
ed with  Indians  and  wild  beosts.  Of  the  former, 
she  had  heard  tales  that  mode  her  blood  curdle  ia 
her  veins.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  for  ITiomae 
Ward  to  argue  with  his  wife  about  going  to  Ameri- 
ca. She  was  not  to  be  convinced  that  a  waste,  hordr 
ing  wilderness,  was  at  all  comparable  with  hap- 
py old  England,  even  if  the  poor  were  **  groun4 
down," 

As  a  dooen  previoos  discussions  on  the  sabjeofe 
had  ended,  so  ended  this.  Thomas  Ward  was  of 
the  same  mind  as  before,  and  so  was  his  wife.  Hie 
one  wished  to  go,  and  the  other  to  stay. 

Ward  had  only  been  married  a  short  time,  hot 
the  period,  short  as  it  iMg^i^^ijOKfed^long.  j^aof^b  l» 
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bring  a  sad  disappointment  of  his  worldly  hopes, 
fie  had  been  employed  as  a  gentleman's  gardener 
for  many  years,  and  liad  been  able,  by  strict  econo- 
my, to  lay  up  a  little  money.  But  soon  aAer  his 
marrijige,  thi*ough  some  slight  misunderstanding, 
bo  lost  his  place,  and  hud  not  since  been  able  to 
obtain  anything  more  tlian  transient  employment, 
the  return  innn  which  hud,  so  tiir,  proved  inade- 
^oate  to  the  maintenance  ot*  himself  and  wife,  re* 
quiring  him  to  draw  stead.ly  npon  the  not  very 
laixe  fund  that  was  deposited  in  the  Savings' 
Bank. 

AlM>ut  once  a  fortnight  Thomas  would  become 
completely  discouraged,  and  then  he  invariably  in- 
troduced his  lavorite  pmject  of  going  to  America; 
but  Lizzy  always  met  him  when  in  this  mood,  with 
m  decided  negative,  as  tar  as  she  was  concerned,  and 
•omeiimes  went  so  tar  as  to  say,  when  he  ^rew 
rather  warm  on  the  subject — **  It*8  no  use  to  talk 
about  it,  lliomas;  I  shall  never  go  to  America, 
that's  decided." 

lliis  uistead  of  being  a  settler,  as  Liczy  suppos- 
ed it  would  be,  only  proved  a  silencer,  lliomus 
would  instantly  waive  all  present  relerenoe  to  the 
•object.  But  the  less  he  talked,  the  more  he 
thought  about  the  land  of  plenty  beyond  the  ocean ; 
And  the  oftener  Lizzy  said  she  would  never  go  to 
America,  tlie  more  earnest  became  his  desire  to  go, 
»nd  the  more  folly  formed  his  nkiolution  to  emi- 
grate while  he  possessed  the  ability  to  do  so.  He 
did  not  like  Lizzy's  mode  of  silencing  him  when  be 
talked  about  his  fiivorite  theme.  He  had  certain 
primitive  notions  about  a  wife's  sobmiasion  of  her- 
self to  her  husband,  and  it  not  only  fretted  him  but 
Blade  him  feel  a  little  resolute  on  the  subject  of  go- 
ing to  America  when  Lizzy  declared  henelf  deter- 
mined not  to  go. 

One  day  Ward  oame  home  with  brows  knit  more 
closely  tlmn  usual,  and  a  firmer  and  more  decided 
expression  upon  bis  tightly  closed  lips. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  lliomas  asked  bis 
wife. 

The  **  now  indicated  that  Thomas  bad  some- 
thiug  to  trouble  Lim,  more  or  leas,  nearly  all  the 
time. 

**  'ilie  matter  is,  that  I'm  going  to  America  P>  re- 
turned Ward,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice.  **  If  you 
don't  wish  to  go,  you  will  only  have  to  stay  where 
you  are.  But  I'\  a  made  op  my  mind  to  sail  in  the 
next  sliip.'' 

Wanl  had  nevei  spoken  to  his  yoong  wife  in  such 
a  har^,  angr}*,  rel  aking  tone  of  voice  since  they 
were  nwrried.  Bt  t  the  import  of  what  he  said  was 
worse  than  hit  n  anner  of  saying  it.  Going  to 
America — and  fui  ig  wbeti»er  she  chose  to  go  with 
bim  or  renmin  l-«)undl  What  was  this  less  than 
desertion?  But  1  izzy  had  pride  and  firmness  as 
well  as  acute  $tum  Mhtiea.  l*he  latter  she  oontroU- 
ed  by  means  of  i  >e  former,  and  with  unexpected 
eoolne»§,  nsj^tif**  -**  Well,  Thomas,  if  you  wiah  to 
leave  me,  I  hsr#  lothing  to  say.  As  to  that  savage 
eonntry,  Imf  $*tf  only  what  I  have  said  before — I 
eanvit  go." 

*«  Very  wtH,  1  am  not  going  to  tHaj  hefe  and 
•tarve." 


**  We  haven't  starved  yet,  Thomas,"  said  Lizzy. 

'*  No,  thanks  to  my  prudence  in  saving  eveiy 
dollar  I  could  spare  while  a  bachelor  I  But  we're 
in  a  fair  way  for  it  now.  Everv  week  we  are  going 
behind-hand,  and  if  we  stay  here  much  longer  we 
shall  neither  have  the  means  of  living  nor  getting 
away.  I've  finished  my  jub,  and  cannot  get  anoth- 
ey  stroke  to  do," 

Something  will  turn  up,  Thomas;  dont  be  im* 
patient." 

"  Impatient!"  ejaculated  Ward. 

"  Yes,  imiMtient,  ITiomas,"  coolly  said  his  wife. 
**  You  are  in  a  very  strange  way.  Only  wait  a  Ultle 
while  and  all  will  oome  out  right." 

"  Lizzy,"  said  Thomto  Ward,  suddenly  growing 
calm,  and  speaking  slowly  and  with  marked  em- 
phasis—" I've  decided  upon  goiug  to  America.  If 
you  go  with  me  as  a  lovmg  and  obedient  wife 
should,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company;  but  if 
you  prefer  to  remain  here,  I  shall  lay  no  commands 
upon  yoo.  Will  you  or  will  you  not  go.  Say  at  a 
word." 

Lizzy  had  a  spice  of  independence  about  her,  as 
well  as  a  good  share  of  pride.  The  word  **  obedi- 
ence," as  applied  to  a  wi(^,  had  never  accorded 
much  with  her  taste,  and  the  use  of  it  made  on  the 
present  occasion  by  her  husband,  was  particularly 
offensive  to  her.  So  she  replied,  without  pansiiig 
to  reflect—"  I  have  already  told  yoo  that  I  am  not 
going  to  America." 

"  Very  well,  Lizzy,"  replied  IlKnDas,  in  a  voiee 
that  was  oonsiderably  softened,  **  I  leave  yoo  to 
your  own  choice,  notwithstanding  the  vow  yoo 
made  on  that  happy  morning.  My  promise  was  to 
love  you  and  to  keep  yoo  in  sickness  and  m  health, 
bot  though  I  may  love  yoo  as  well  in  old  England 
as  in  a  far-off  coontry,  I  cannot  perform  that  other 
promise  so  well.  So  I  most  e'en  leave  yoo  with 
my  heart's  best  blessing,  and  a  pledge  that  yoo  shall 
want  for  no  earthly  comfort  while  I  have  a  hand  to 
work." 

And  saying  this,  Thomas  Ward  left  the  presenes 
of  his  wife,  and  started  forth  to  walk  and  to  think. 
On  his  retoni,  he  foond  Lizzy  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow with  her  hand  covering  her  face,  and  the  tean 
making  their  way  throngh  her  fingers.  He  saki 
nothing,  bot  he  had  a  hope  that  she  woold  change 
her  mind  and  go  with  him  when  the  time  came. 
In  a  little  while  Lizzy  was  able  to  control  hereelf^ 
and  moved  silently  about  her  domestic  duties;  but 
her  husband  looked  into  her  face  for  some  eigu  of  a 
relenting  purpose,  bot  looked  in  vain. 

On  the  next  day.  Ward  said  to  his  wife—"  I*ve 
engaged  my  passage  in  the  Shamrock,  that  Mula 
from  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  a  week." 

"  Lizzy  started,  and  a  slight  shiver  ran  through 
her  body;  bot  a  ooM  "Very  well,"  was  the  only 
reply  she  made. 

"  I  will  leave  twenty  pounds  in  the  Saviogi^ 
Bank  for  yoo  to  draw  oot  as  yoo  need.  Befort 
that  is  gone,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  yoo  more 
money." 

lizzy  made  no  answer  to  this,  nor  did  she  display 
any  feeling,  altboogfa,  as  she  afterwards  owned,  she 
folt  as  if  she  w<^.  the  floor, 
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and  aorely  repented  having  said  that  she  would,  not 
fo  with  her  husband  to  America. 

The  week  that  entervened  between  tliat  time  and 
the  sailing  of  the  Sliamruck  passed  (twiltly  away. 
Uzzj  wished  a  hundred  times  that  her  hn-baud 
vouid  refer  to  his  intended  voyage  across  the  sea, 
and  ask  her  ngiiin  if  she  would  not  go  with  him. 
B  It  lliotnsis  Ward  bvl  no  more  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  least  us  otten  as  three  times  had  his  wife 
nslused  to  accompany  him  to  a  land  where  there 
wan  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages,  and  he  was 
firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  ask  her  again. 

Ajj  the  time  approached  nearer  and  nearer  Liuy's 
heart  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  her  bosom;  still  she 
cherished  all  possible  justifying  reasons  for  her  eon- 
dtio%  and  sometimes  had  bitter  thoughts  against 
her  husband.  She  called  him,  in  her  mind,  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical,  and  charged  him  with  wishing  to 
make  her  the  mere  slave  of  his  wilL  As  for  Ward, 
he  also  indulged  in  mental  criminations,  and  tried 
his  best  to  believe  that  Lizzy  had  no  true  alToetion 
for  him,  that  she  was  selfish,  self- willed,  and  the 
dear  knows  what  all. 

Thus  stood  af&irs  when  the  day  eame  npon  which 
the  Shamrock  was  to  sail,  and  Ward  most  leave  in 
the  early  train  of  oars  for  Liverpool  to  be  on  board 
tt  the  honr  of  starting.  Lizzy  had  done  little  bat 
try  all  night,  and  lliomas  had  lain  awake,  think- 
ing of  the  unnatural  sei^aration,  and  listening  to 
his  wife's  bat  half  stifled  sobs  that  ever  and  anon 
broke  tl:e  deep  silence  of  their  chamber.  At  last 
daylight  oame,  and  Wanl  leit  his  sleepless  pillow  to 
Bake  harried  preparations  for  his  departare.  His 
wife  arose  also,  and  got  ready  his  breakfast.  The 
boor  of  separation  at  length  came. 

**  IJzzy,"  said  tlie  unliappy  but  tirm-hearted  man, 
"we  must  now  part.  Whether  we  shall  ever  neot 
a^un,  Heaven  only  knows.  I  do  not  wish  to  blame 
you  in  this  trying  moment,  in  this  iMur  of  grief  to 
both,  hot  I  must  say  that — ^no,  no  F' suddenly  cheek- 
ing himself—*^  I  will  say  nothing  that  may  seem 
•nkind.  Farewell!  If  ever  your  k>Te  fi>r  ycrar 
husband  should  become  strong  enough  to  make  yoo 
willing  to  share  his  lot  in  a  fiir-ofl;  and  stranger 
knd,  his  arms  and  heart  will  be  open  to  reoeiye 
you." 

Ward  was  holding  the  hand  of  his  wife  and  look- 
ing into  her  face,  over  which  team,  in  spite  of  aU 
her  eflbrts  to  control  hentelf,  were  falling.  The 
impolse  in  Lizzy's  heart  was  to  thiow  ben»elf  into 
her  husband's  arms;  but  as  that  woakl  have  been 
equivalent  to  giving  up  and  saying,  **  I  most  go 
with  yon,  go  where  yon  wiU,"  she  braved  it  oat  ap 
to  the  last  moment,  and  stood  the  final  sepantion 
without  trusting  her  voice  in  the  ottemnee  of  a  sin- 
gle word. 

**  Qod  bless  yoo,  Lizzy  were  the  parting  words 
of  the  unhappy  emignuit,  as  he  wrung  the  pas- 
live  hand  of  his  wife,  and  then  foroed  himself 
•way. 

The  vosrage  to  New  York  was  performed  in  five 
weeks.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city.  Ward  sought 
SBiODg  his  country  inen  for  suoh  information  as 
woold  be  nsslol  to  biro  in  obtaining  omploynMnt. 
By  some  of  these  the  propriety  of  adrertisiBg  mm 


suggested.  Ward  followed  the  suggestion,  and  by 
so  doing,  happily  obtained,  within  a  week  after  his 
arrival,  the  ofier  of  a  good  situation  as  overseer  azMl 
gardener  upon  a  lai^e  farm  fifty  miles  from  the  city. 
The  wages  were  far  better  than  any  he  had  received 
in  England. 

"  Are  you  a  single  man?"  asked  the  sturdy  old 
farmer,  after  Ward  had  been  a  day  or  two  at  his 
new  home. 

"  No,  sir;  I  have  a  wife  in  the  old  country,"  he 
replied,  with  a  slight  appearance  of  confusion. 

"Have  you?  Well,  Thomas,  why  didn't  you 
bring  her  along?" 

**  She  was  not  willing  to  come  to  this  ooontiy," 
returned  Thomas. 

"  Then  why  did  you  come?" 

**  Because  it  was  better  to  do  so  than  to  starve 
where  I  was." 

**  It  doesn't  matter  about  your  wife,  I  suppose?*' 

**  Why  not?"  Thomas  spoke  quickly,  and  knit 
his  brows. 

"  K  yon  couldn't  live  in  En|^d,  what  is  yonr 
wife  to  do?" 

**  I  shall  send  her  half  of  my  wages." 

**  Ah,  that's  the  calculation,  is  it?  But  it  seems 
that  it  would  have  been  a  saving  in  money  as  well 
as  comfort  if  she  had  come  with  yon.  Does  she 
know  anything  about  dairy  work?" 

**  Yes,  sir;  e^e  was  raised  on  a  dairy  fhrm." 

*'  Then  she's  a  regular  bred  English  dairy  maid?" 

**  She  is,  and  none  better  in  the  world." 

'*  Just  the  person  I  want  You  must  write  home 
for  her,  lliomas,  and  tell  her  she  most  come  over 
immediately." 

But  Thomas  shook  his  head. 

"  Wont  she  come?" 

**  I  cannot  tell.  But  she  refused  to  oome  with 
me,  although  I  repeatedly  niged  her.  She  must 
now  take  her  own  course.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  her  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  leave  England  for  a 
bet  ter  land,  and  if  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  stay  be- 
hind, I  must  bear  the  separation  the  best  way  I 
can." 

"  I  hope  you  had  no  trouble,  Thomas?"  said  the 
farmer,  in  his  blunt  way. 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  lliomas,  a  little  indignantly. 
'*  We  never  had  the  slightest  difference,  except  in 
this  matter." 

"  I'hen  write  home  by  the  next  steamer,  and  ask 
her  to  join  you,  and  she  will  be  here  by  the  earliest 
packet,  and  glad  to  cnme." 

But  Thomas  shook  his  head.  The  man  had  his 
share  of  stubborn  pride. 

**  As  yon  will,"  said  the  finrmer.  '*  But  I  can  tell 
you  what,  if  she'd  been  my  wife,  I'd  have  taken  her 
under  my  arm  and  brought  her  along  in  spite  of  all 
objections.  It^  too  silly,  this  giving  up  to  and  be* 
ing  fretted  about  a  woman's  whims  and  prcyudioes. 
I'll  be  bound,  if  you'd  told  her  she  must  oome,  and 
packed  her  trunk  for  her  to  show  that  yon  were 
in  earnest,  she'd  never  have  dreamed  of  staying  be- 
hind." 

That  evening  Thomas  wrote  home  to  his  wife  all 
about  the  excellent  place  he  had  obtained,  and  was 
particular  to  say  that  ha  had  agreed  to  remain  tat 
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a  year,  and  would  send  her  half  of  his  wages  ew^iy 
month.  Not  one  word,  however,  did  he  mention 
of  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  former;  nor  did  he  hint,  even  remotely,  to 
her  joining  him  in  the  United  States. 

All  the  next  day  Thomas  thought  about  what  the 
&tmer  had  said,  and  thought  how  happy  both  he 
and  Lizzy  might  be  if  she  would  only  come  over 
and  take  chaige  of  the  dairy.  The  longer  this  idea 
mmained  present  in  his  mind,  the  more  deeply  did 
it  fix  itself  there.  On  the  second  night  he  dream- 
^  that  Lizzy  was  with  him,  that  she  had  come 
over  in  the  very  next  packet,  and  that  they  were 
as  happy  as  they  could  be.  He  felt  very  bad  when 
bA  awoke  and  found,  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 

At  last,  after  a  week  had  passed,  Thomas  Ward 
Ailly  forgave  his  wife  eveiything,  and  sat  himself 
down  to  write  her  a  long  letter,  filled  with  all  kindd 
of  axguments,  reasons  and  entreaties  favorable  to 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Thus  he  wrote,  in 
part— 

*  *  *  As  to  wild  Indians,  Lizzy,  of  which 
you  have  such  fear,  there  are  none  within  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  they  are  tame  enough.  The  fierce 
animn1«  are  all  killed,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
serpent,  except  a  garter  snake  that  is  as  harmless 
as  a  tow  string.  Ck>me,  then,  Lizzy,  come.  I  have 
not  known  a  happy  moment  since  I  left  you,  and  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  be  happy.  This  is  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty,  a  land  where—'' 

Thomas  Ward  did  not  know  that  a  stranger  had 
entered  the  room  and  was  now  looking  over  his 
shoulder  and  reading  what  he  had  written.  Just 
as  his  pen  was  on  the  sentence  left  unfinished  above, 
a  pair  of  soft  hands  were  suddenly  drawn  aoroashis 
eyes,  and  a  strangely  familiar  voice  said,  trembling- 
ly, *«  Guess  who  it  is  1" 

Before  he  had  time  to  think  or  guess,  the  hands 
passed  bom  his  eyes  to  his  neck,  and  a  warm,  wet 
cheek  was  laid  .tightly  against  his  own.  He  could 
not  see  the  fiice  that  lay  so  dose  to  his,  but  he  knew 
that  Lizzy's  arms  were  around  him,  that  her  tears 
were  upon  his  fiuse,  and  that  her  heart  was  beating 
against  him. 

**  Bless  us  I"  ejaculated  the  old  fanner,  who  had 
followed  after  the  young  woman,  who  had  asked  at 
the  door  with  such  an  eager  interest  for  Thomas 
Ward,  '*  what  does  all  this  mean?" 

By  this  time  Thomas  had  gained  a  full  view  of 
his  wife's  tearful  but  happy  fiioe.  Then  he  hugged 
her  to  his  bosom,  over  and  over  again,  much  to  the 
smfirise  and  delight  of  the  former's  nxchins,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room. 

"Hero  she  is,  sir;  here  she  is!"  he  cried  to  the 
former,  as  soon  as  he  could  see  anything  else  but 
Lizzj's  fooe,  and  then  first  became  aware  of  the  old 
gentleman's  presence;  **  here  is  your  English  daiiy 
maid." 

'*T1ien  it's  your  wife,  Thomas,  sure  enough?" 

«Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  thought  she  would  be  along 
after  a  while,  but  didnt  expect  this  happiness  so 
soon." 

How  is  this,  my  yoongladyr'  asked  the  fkrmer, 
good-humoredly,  **how  is  this?  I  thought  you 
wasn't  going  tocome  to  tiiis  ooimtiy?  But  I 


pose  the  veiy  next  packet  after  your  husband  kft 
saw  you  on  board.  All  I  blame  him  for,  is  not  tak- 
ing you  under  his  arm,  as  I  would  have  done,  and 
bringing  you  along  as  so  much  baggage.  But  no 
doubt  you  found  it  much  pleasanter  coming  over 
alone  than  it  would  have  been  in  company  with 
your  husband,  no  doubt  of  it  alL" 

The  kind-hearted  farmer  then  took  his  children 
out  of  the  room,  and  closing  the  door,  left  the  re> 
united  husband  and  wife  alone.  Lizzy  was  toe 
happy  to  say  anything  about  how  wrong  she  had 
been  in  not  consenting  to  go  with  her  husband;  but 
she  owned  that  he  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
before  she  would  have  given  the  worid  if  she  had 
poasessed  it,  to  have  been  with  him.  Ten  days 
afterwards  another  packet  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  and  she  took  passage  in  it  On  arriving  in 
New  York,  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  foil  in  with 
a  passenger  who  had  come  over  in  the  Shamrock; 
and  from  him  learned  where  she  could  find  her 
husband,  who  acknowledged  that  she  had  given  hia 
the  most  agreeable  surprise  he  had  ever  known  ia 
his  life. 

Lizzy  has  never  yet  had  cause  to  repent  of  her 
voyage  to  America.  The  money  she  received  for 
managing  the  daiiy  for  the  old  farmer,  added  t» 
what  her  husband  oould  save  irom  his  salaiy,  after 
accumulating  for  some  years,  was  at  length  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  a  form,  the  produce  of  which 
soldyeariy  in  New  York,  leaves  them  a  handsoma 
annual  surplus  over  and  above  their  exi>eii8eai 
Thomas  Waxd  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  fHl^ 
stantial  and  wealthy  former. 


BE  KIND  TO  EACH  OTHEB» 


BT  0HABLB8  BWAIX. 


Be  kind  to  each  otherl 

The  night*s  coming  on. 
When  friend  and  when  brothor 

Perchance  may  be  gone  I 
Then  midst  our  dq'ection, 

How  sweet  to  have  earned 
The  blest  recollection 

Of  kindness — retnmedl 
When  day  hath  departed, 

And  memoiy  keeps 
Her  watch,  broken-hearted, 

Where  all  she  loves  sleaptl 

Let  folsehood  assail  not, 

Nor  envy  disprove— 
Let  trifles  prevail  not 

Against  those  ye  lovel 
Nor  change  with  to-moirow, 

Should  fortune  take  wing^ 
But  the  deeper  the  sorvow 

The  closer  still  dingt 
Oh,  be  kind  to  each  otherl 

The  night's  coming  on. 
When  friend  and  when  brother 

Perohanoe  may  be  gone! 
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DON  EmEtlQTJS'S  WOOING; 

OB, 

qVBBN   ISABELLA'S  DECREE. 

BT  MABY  W.  JAKTRIN* 


CHAPTERL 
^MOME  hither,  Manuellal'' 
jt  m  The  beautiful  Castilian  girl,  vhohadre- 
poeed  the  quiet  hours  of  the  siesta  among  the 
kmuiant  cushions  of  a  deep  window  embrasure, 
started  up  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker— a 
dignified  woman,  of  serene  countenance  whereon 
was  blended  goodness  and  majesty  of  expression, 
and  of  royal  presence — a  woman  whose  name  was 
written  then  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  as,  since, 
«pon  the  pages  of  history,  Isabella  of  Castile  and 
Arragon. 

It  was  an  exquisite  picture,  framed  in  the  dark, 
ssrvcd  walls  of  that  fine  old  castle  chamber,  and 
lighted  by  the  strong,  western  glow  felling  through 
&e  tall,  muUioned  windows — the  queen,  in  the  full- 
Bess  of  her  mature,  dignified  beauty,  with  her  head 
lesting  against  the  back  of  her  rich,  negligee  robes 
sweeping  the  tassellated  floor,  and  the  young  and 
ttertlzngly  lovely  Spanish  maiden,  clad  in  loose  cos- 
tnme  of  finest  white  mueliii,  knotted  about  her  slen- 
der waist  with  a  rich  Indian  scarf  of  splendid  crim- 
son dye,  and  the  purple  luxuriance  of  her  hair 
eoiled  in  heavy  btaids  about  her  small,  well-poised 
bead.  Tbe  queen  smiled  upon  the  maiden  as  she 
knelt  gracefully  before  her. 

**What  wonld*8t  thou,  gracious  lady?>'  asked 
Vannella  de  Cabrera,  lifting  her  dreamy,  oval  eyes 
to  the  gaJEe  bent  upon  her.  **  I  fear  thou  art  finding  . 
'Oor  old  Castle  of  Segovia  a  poor  exchange  for  thy 
eourt  and  palace.   The  hours  pass  dully  here.'' 

**  Nay,  even  sovereigns  love  rest  for  a  time,  little 
oneP'  responded  Isabella,  playfully.  "The  day 
tlready  slopes  to  sunset;  and,  while  thou  hast  been 
deeping  or  dreaming,  the  kiug,  thy  sire,  and  our 
train  of  gentlemen  are  doubtless  returning  to  the 
castle.  It  was  crossing  my  brain  just  now  what  a 
light  loyal  supporter  of  our  crown  hath  ever  proved 
Andrea  de  Cabrera,  an^i  what  a  lovely  flower  his 
danghter  bath  grown  up  among  these  secluded  fast. 
Besses.'' 

"ITiou  flatterest  me.  Lady  Isabella?"  said  the 
girl,  modestly  drooping  her  gHze. 

The  queen  smiled,  and  sottly  caressed  the  silky 
length  of  a  braid  that  had  escaped  its  jewelled  fillet 
and  strnyed  down  the  polished  mH;k  and  shoulder. 

**Did  thy  mirror  never  tell  ihee  this  story  hither- 
to, tweet  child?"  Isabella  asked.  **'Vhe  dark  blue 
of  the  Eresma  winding  below  the  castle  walls,  tlie 
rich  heart  of  the  cleft  pomegranate,"  pointing  to 
the  fruit  that  filled  a  silver  basket  on  a  table  of  in- 
kad  mosaic,  "  the  purple  tint  of  the  ripe  grape  of 
thy  native  vales,  cannot  rival  the  hue  of  thine  eyes, 
thy  eheek,  and  thy  hair.  Mannella,  child,  when  thy 
queen  returns  to  Barcelona  to  hold  her  winter 
ioart,  thou  wilt  be  summoned  hither,  to  show  our 
baoghtiest  ladies  of  Castile  and  Arragon  what  a 
pserlesB  daughter  hath  our  fidthful  Alcade.   It  is  a 
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duty  owed  your  sire,  Mannella.  Fifteen  years  have 
fled,  since,  from  the  gates  of  Segovia,  Isabella  of 
Arragon  rode  forth  in  state  a  queen— eince,  in  yon- 
der chapel,  Spain's  crown  first  rested  on  my  brow; 
and  now  the  rites  of  hospitality  can  bo  returned  to 
the  child  of  our  stnunohest  adherent,  lliou  wilt 
like  a  life  at  our  court,  Manuella,  for  there  will  be 
plenty  of  our  noblest  cavaliers  to  pay  homage  to 
the  fairest  lady  about  the  person  of  their  queen. 
But,  look  ye,  child,  yonder  come  the  hnnter»,  early 
from  the  ibrest;  and  foremost,  at  the  right  of  King 
Ferdinand's  saddle-bow,  rides  our  favorite  kkight, 
Don  Enrique  MnnosI  A  noble  cavalier,  in  good 
sooth,  and  worthy  of  the  smiles  of  beauty — for  he 
hath  performed  such  deeds  of  valor  in  these  Moor- 
ish wars  now  raging,  tliat  our  royal  consort  hath 
advanced  him  highest  in  favor  of  our  court.  Ila, 
seel  he  looketh  toward  our  window,  Manuella!" 

It  was  a  noble  cavalcade  that  swept  down  the 
bills,  across  the  open  country,  over  the  drawbridge, 
and  under  the  portcullis  into  the  castle  oourtyHrd— - 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Alcade  de  Cabrera,  knights 
and  squires  of  every  degree;  and  the  gay  trappings 
of  their  steeds  glittered  in  the  sunset  light  The 
Cavalier  de  Munoz  rode  a  splendid  Arabian  horae 
caparisoned  with  richest  housings;  and  when  the 
knight's  gace  caught  a  vision  of  the  queen  and  the 
beautiful  Manuella  from  the  arched  window,  his 
dark  face  kindled  with  new  life,  and  he  lifted  his 
plumed  riding-cap  and  bowed  till  his  own  jetty  locks 
almost  met  his  chtii^er's  tossing  mane. 

"  A  noble  looking  knight,  is  he  not,  Manuella?" 
asked  the  qneen,  smiling,  for  she  had  read  the 
glance  of  admiration  in  Dun  Enrique's  eyes. 

"  Aye,  lady,"  responded  the  girl.  "  The  Cavalier 
de  Mnnoz  is  gallant  and  brave;  his  lame  is  just 
Your  majesty  hath  a  faitliful  follower." 

Don  Enrique  seldom  bestows  thought  or  atten- 
tion on  the  ladies  of  our  court,"  said  the  queen. 
"  Glory  Imth  hitherto  been  his  sole  mistress.  And 
yet,  the  woman  who  wins  his  love  hath  a  royal 
dowry." 

The  maiden  did  not  reply,  for  the  grim,  st«mfiio« 
of  the  haughty  de  Munoz  had  no  cluimis  for  her; 
but  her  gaze  wandered  covertly  to  a  young  and 
handsome  knight  who  rode  in  the  rear  of  the  cortege, 
— and  whose  chivalrous  grace  of  bearing  had  im- 
pressed her  with  the  opinion  that,  of  all  tlie  cava* 
liera  who  had  come  hither  in  tlie  royal  train  he— 
the  young  Ponce  de  liippei'da — was  oouilliest  and 
most  winning.  Even  as  she  gazed,  the  eyes  of 
Ripperda  sought  the  turret  window;  and,  noting 
her  fair  luce  framed  in  the  small  diamond  casement, 
he  bowed  in  such  true  cavalier  style  that  his  snow 
white  plume  swept  his  handsome  ttuse. 

Manuella's  gaze  lingered  upon  the  train  till  it 
swept  out  of  vision's  range  into  the  stone  paved 
courtyard  below ;  and  the  slender,  yet  sinewy  form 
of  the  young  Castilian  knight,  clad  in  an  elegant 
hunting  di'ess  and  doublet — ^his  purely  cut  features 
— his  delicately  curling  beard — and  tlie  eloquent, 
expressive  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  were  impressed 
upon  her  mental  retina. 

*•  Prithee,  child,  hast  fallen  into  a  dream  concern- 
ing the  chance  for  the  knightl^on  Enrique^s  ihvor?'> 
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laughingly  aaked  the  queen,  tapping  the  girPs  shoul- 
der with  her  royal  finger,  whereon  glittered  the 
signet  ring  of  the  kingdom.  "  Thou  loiigetlest,  in 
dream'ng  of  thy  lovers,  that  the  day  is  speeding 
fast,  and  our  robing  is  not  yet  in  suitable  condition 
to  meet  King  Ferdinand  and  our  host,  thy  worthy 
sire,  at  the  dinner  board  in  the  great  banquettiug 
hall." 

With  a  slight  blush,  Manuella  rose  from  her 
kneeling  posture  in  the  cushioned  stone  window 
embrasure,  and  touched  a  tiny  golden  bell  upon  the 
arabesque  toilet  table.  Its  musical  chime  had 
scarcely  stirred  the  perfumed  air  ere  a  beautilul 
Mooridh  girl  glided  in  from  an  adjoining  ante-chani- 
ber;  and,  with  her  appearance,  Manuella  leit  the 
queen's  chamber  for  her  own. 

*'Zulu,  haste  thee  in  our  tiring,  for  the  king  hath 
returned  from  the  hunt,  and  we  are  not  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  him  I"  said  Isabella. 

With  dexterous  fingers  tlie  beautiful  serving-giii 
obeyed — plaiting  the  heavy  hair  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, and  lastening  her  rich  robes.  Presently,  fresh 
fix>m  his  own  apartment,  where  he  had  ezohtmged 
his  bunting  suit  for  his  kingly  robes,  Ferdinand 
sought  his  wife's  rooms;  and,  an  hour  afterward, 
they  passed  alung  the  wide  gallery,  down  tlie  grand 
staircase,  toward  the  hall  below. 

From  a  niche  in  the  corner  of  the  gallery,  to 
which  she  took  herself  al^er  their  departure,  Zulu, 
the  beautiful  Moorish  girl,  watched  the  various 
guetits  traversing  its  length;  but  when  Manuella 
glided  past,  radiant  in  youth  and  beauty,  and  the 
tali  Don  Enrique,  in  elegant  oouit  attire,  tollowed 
bis  lovely  hostens  and  courteously  escorted  her 
down  the  staiixsase,  a  dark  frown  settled  on  the 
Moorish  girl's  brow  and  a  gleam  of  hate  flashed  in- 
to her  liquid  eyes. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  MONTH  had  passed;  and  again  the  scmset  glow 
was  flooding  the  turrets  of  the  grand  old  Castle  of 
8egoviu,  gilding  towers,  bastions,  and  balconies  with 
its  s|iieudor,  flinging  its  long  rays  down  into  the 
naiTow  ravine  where  flowed  the  winding  Eresma, 
illuiitinating  the  thick  groves  of  limes  and  cedars, 
pui-pling  tlie  smiling  vineyards  and  tipping  with  a 
roseate  hue  the  distant  chain  of  Pyrenees  rising 
8teei)ly  against  the  blue  horizon. 

This  long,  pleasant,  summer  month  had  Queen 
Isttbellu,  ber  royal  consort,  and  their  suite  lingered 
in  the  c<K)l,  Segovian  valley,  passing  their  days  in 
the  duiigbtlul  quiet  cf  the  magnificent  forest  or 
among  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  while  the  no- 
ble hidalgo,  Andrer  de  Cabrera,  sougfit  to  confer  the 
various  rites  of  hospitality  upon  his  royal  guests 
no  less  did  his  beautiful  daughter,  by  her  winning 
grace  and  loveliness,  attract  every  heart  to  her 
shrine. 

The  proud,  stem  Cavalier  de  Munoz,  on  whom 
woman's  smiles  had  been  lavished  vainly  at  the 
^lendii  court  of  his  queen,  now  daily  bent  in  de- 
votion to  the  sweet  flower  of  this  secluded  moun- 
tain forest;  but  there  was anothei* homage  far  dear- 
er to  Manuella's  heart— the  yet  nnspoken  worship 


of  young  Ponoe  de  Ripperda — unspoken,  nveia 
the  eloquent  language  of  his  dark  eyes. 

It  was  twilight;  and  all  that  long,  summer  daiy 
had  a  ftit  been  held  in  the  cool  groves  of  the  wind- 
ing  Eresma  without  the  castle.  Upon  the  rivei^ 
green  banks — ^beneath  whispering  limes,  stately 
pomegranates,  dark  cedars  and  fragrant  citrons— 
along  wild  paths  green  with  richest  mosses,  and 
across  itistic  bridges*  wreathed  with  thick  grape* 
vines — everywhere,  from  nook  and  fastness,  rang 
out  the  sweet  peal  of  laughter  or  pressed  the  slip- 
pered foot  of  the  beautiful  ladies  of  Isabella's  train. 
Noble  cavaliers  in  velvet  hose  and  doublets,  em- 
broidered collar  and  cnflfs  of  finest  point,  and  well- 
curled  lockti,  moved  beside  dark-eyed,  olive-cheeked 
Andalusian  maids,  whose  trains  swept  the  mossy 
swaid,  and  whose  jewels  vied  with  the  sunlight 
flashing  through  the  rilts  of  greenery  overiiead. 

Witli  stately  step,  and  benignant  smile  upon  her 
noble  features,  Isabella  mingled  with  the  throng, 
oi^etting  the  queen  in  the  woman,  and  partk)ipa^ 
ing  with  keenest  enjoyment  in  the  festival.  Uer 
robe  of  siiky  emerald  velvet  sparkled  with  rubies 
— a  single  tiara  of  gold  and  rubies  banded  her  ex- 
pansive brow— and  a  gemmed  cross  bung  pendant 
from  a  slender  chainof  Moorish  workmanship  upon 
her  heart.  She  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  the  stat»> 
ly  Cavalier  de  Munoz,  most  favored  knight  of  the 
court 

Prithee,  Don  Enrique,  let  us  tarry  awhile  upon 
this  inviting  seat!"  exclaimed  Isabella,  as  they  en- 
tered a  cool  shaded  pavillion  where  a  cloth  of  vel- 
vet and  gold  had  been  spread  over  a  bank  of  moss 
to  tempt  th«^  royal  visitor.  **  Our  worthy  hoet  is 
most  thoughtful  for  our  comfort  and  ease.  A  rigM 
princely  entertainment  hath  he  given  us  here  at 
Segovia;  and  we  shall  take  back  most  grateful  re* 
membrances  to  our  court.  Hast  thon  no  welcome 
memory  to  carry  also  thither,  De  Munoz?"  she 
queried  with  an  arched  smile,  turning  suddenly  to 
her  companion.  "Nay,  speak  out  boldly,  Doa 
Enrique!  Thy  queen  had  been  lacking  in  the 
penetration  of  her  sex  had  she  not  already  perceiv- 
ed it" 

A  sudden  wave  of  color  passed  over  the  nsually 
haughty  face  of  the  knight  as  he  met  the  half  smil> 
ing,  half  serious  gaze  of  Isabella. 

Your  gracious  lady  bath  indeed  shown  wisdom 
in  divining  what  lieth  here,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  "  There  be  wounds,  my  queen, 
more  incurable  than  fi-oin  Moorish  scimetar  or  jav- 
elin; and  the  warrior  confesseth  to  having  got  such 
in  the  old  castle  of  Segovia." 

llie  solt  summer  wind  sighed  through  the  citrons 
bending  oyer  the  velvet  carpeted  pavilion  as  the 
queen  laughingly  replied — 

Bravely  spoken,  and  nobly  surrendered,  Don 
Enrique  I   You  love  the  beautiiul  Lady  Manuella?** 

*'  As  the  Christain  worships  this  symbols  of  his 
faith  I"  replied  the  noble,  pointing  to  the  sparkling 
cross  upon  Isabella's  velvet  boddice. 

**  And  this  love  suits  me  well,  Don  Enrique.  Be 
sure  that  laabolla's  consent  is  thine;  and  that  oar 
worthy  Governor  de  Oabreraivill  gladh-  welcome 
to  his  house  alliang^lf@^9^l(^i^g)^  Now 
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ipeed  thee  in  thy  wooiiig  with  the  Adr  ManoeUa, 
Into  whose  ear  thj  praise  hath  already  been  spok- 
en. Come,  let  ns  stray  hence— Huid  mayhap  thou 
esnst  meet  the  coveted  opportunity  right  speedily  r' 
an4  Isabella  rose.  **  But  piythee,  heard'st  thou  not 
a  step?  None  have  been  listeners  to  our  converse, 
Don  Enrique?*'  and  the  queen  glanced  round  among 
the  shaf^ows. 

**  Nay,  it  was  the  wind  among  the  citron  boughs," 
rsplied  the  knight,  gallantly  giving  iiabella  preoe- 
deooe  from  the  pavilion  "  Whom  should  I  fear  of 
all  the  cavaUers  at  Segovia,  unless,  indeed,  the 
lidy  Mannella  puts  youth,  and  curled,  scented 
looks,  and  cavalier  graces  in  the  scale  against  me?" 
bat  the  banghty  curl  of  the  knight's  Ups  belied  his 
words. 

'Huh,  Don  Enrique  I  Trust  a  woman  to  read 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  Will  not  valorous  deeds  and 
knightly  prowees  outweigh  the  mere  coxcombries 
of  the  court  lover?  And  I  do  bethink  me  of  none 
here  who  woo  the  Lady  Mannella  save  thysel£ 
on,  Den  Enrique  I" 
As  the  twain  left  the  pavilion,  Zulu,  the  dark- 
^ed  Moorish  girl,  emerged  from  the  thick  shadows 
of  the  citionsand  paused  one  moment  ere  she 
dMhed  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  Her  slender 
hands  were  damped  convulsively;  her  dark  olive 
cheeks  wet  with  a  rain  of  despairing  tears  flowing 
from  her  lambent,  soulful  eyes.  For  an  instant 
the  tears  fell,  then  the  heat  of  a  fieroe  rage  dried 
them  suddenly;  and  looking  her  interwreathod  fin- 
gers closer,  she  said,  in  a  low,  concentrated,  shiver- 
ing tone — 

**Let  the  Christian  beware  I  Hie  heart  of  the 
Moslem  giri  hath  been  low  before  him  as  the  thrones 
of  her  raoe  lie  under  the  heels  of  his  warriors — but 
BOW,  now  it  shall  rise,  and  sting,  and  hntel"  and, 
with  a  frantic  bound,  she  sprang  from  the  pavil- 
k». 

Meantime,  Isabella  and  the  knight  walked  down 
the  shaded  paths  or  among  charming  openings,  till, 
nddenly,  turning  an  angle  and  gnsing  down  an 
open  vista  between  the  trees,  they  paused  to  view, 
imobserved,  a  picture  which  called  the  fires  of  jeal- 
ousy to  Don  Enrique's  henrt 

Pendant  from  the  gnarled  and  twisted  branches 
of  a  giant  cedar  hung  a  swing,  whose  cord  was  of 
enterwoven  tapestry  and  gold;  and  upon  its  cush- 
ioned seat  was  poised  the  slender,  girlish  form  of 
the  beautiful  Lady  Mannella,  while  the  young  Ponce 
de  Ripperda  was  standing  by  her  side. 

Never  had  Mannella  looked  lovelier  than  then, 
with  the  finding  sunset  light  falling  upon  her  flower- 
erowned  head  through  the  tree  branches,  and  an 
trch,  sportive  expression  of  childlike  enjoyment 
upon  her  lips.  Her  robe  was  of  amber  satin,  with 
rich  embroidered  boddice  and  flowing  sleeves.  One 
brs«3letted  arm  was  bare,  the  snowy  hand  grasp- 
ing the  golden  rope,  the  other  was  covered  with  the 
long  glove  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  times.  One 
embroidered  glove  had  fidlen  to  the  mossy  turf  at 
her  slippered  feet 

The  Cavalier  Ponce  de  Ripperda  wore  trunk  hose 
ttd  frock  of  rich  Genoese  velvet,  doublet  of  bUck 
▼«lTet,  embroidered  sleeves  and  ooUar  of  point 


drooping  hat  with  feather  fiistened  by  a  rosette  of 
brilliants  and  his  hair  in  flowing  locks  after  the 
fashion  of  the  age.  A  smile  of  unwonted  tender* 
ness  rested  on  his  handsome  lips,  and  he  had  evi- 
dently been  addressing  some  gallant  or  love-like 
remark  to  the  fiiir  Lady  Mannella,  for  her  graceful 
head  was  bent ' slightly  in  a  listening  attitude;  and 
as  the  knight  and  Queen  Isabella  paused,  unobserv- 
ed, to  gaxe  upon  them,  each  started  and  looked 
questioningly  into  one  another's  fiices. 

*'  Most  gracious  lady,  it  seemeth  that  our  fiiir 
hostess  showeth  rare  satisfaction  in  the  presence 
of  yon  gallant  cavalier  I"  said  Don  Enrique  in  a  mor- 
tified, saroastic  tone,  turning  haughtily  away. 

*'  Nay,  Don  Enrique,  'tis  but  a  young  maiden's 
passing  fancy  I  Ponce  de  Ripperda  is  a  fit  compan- 
ion for  the  festival,  the  gay  dance,  or  a  lady's  bow- 
er-room, but  I*  fhith,  not  the  lord  who  weds  Cabre- 
ra's daughter.  So  prithee  hold  no  anger  against 
our  gallant  page!  The  I^y  Mannella  spends  the 
winter  in  our  court;  and,  then  and  there,  'twilf 
speed  right  well  with  thy  wooing. 

Reassured  by  his  sovereign's  words,  the  haughty 
De  Mnnos  courteously  conducted  Isabella  along  the 
garden  paths  till  they  had  regained  the  castle;  but 
a  shade  of  anxiety  lingered  on  her  brow  a^  she  re- 
verted to  the  smiling,  happy  fiioes  of  the  twain  ia 
the  woodland  nook. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Thb  brilliant  starlight  of  a  warm  spring  night 
sparkled  over  the  royal  palace  in  the  proud  city 
where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  held  their  court 
Midnight  had  ehimod  from  the  great  clock  of  the 
chapel;  and  the  throng  of  beautiful  Castilians  and 
noble  cavaliers  had  scattered  from  the  halls  where 
the  sweet  notes  of  the  guitar  and  dulcimer  had 
breathed  measures  for  gliding  feet  llie  gay  bolero, 
the  wild  cachura,  and  the  whirling  waits  were  overt 
the  lights  burned  low;  the  night  winds,  redolent 
of  citron  perfume  from  the  royal  gardens,  heard  ne 
longer  the  whisper  of  lover's  vows;  and  a  deep 
hush  rested  over  the  palace. 

Queen  Isabella  satin  her  own  apartment;  and, 
though  the  midnight  was  long  passed,  a  strange  un- 
rest had  hindered  her  from  pressing  the  pillows  of 
her  couch,  She  had  disn^issed  her  Moorish  attendant, 
and  now  in  a  rich  dressing  robe,  fell  into  a  dreamy 
review  of  the  events  of  the  festal  evening.  All  had 
gone  well;  her  warmest  heart- wish  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment;  the  beautiful  Mannella  de  Cabrera 
had  shone  the  star  of  the  court  all  that  long  bright 
winter;  and  the  proud  Don  Enrique  de  Munoz  had 
found  uninterrupted  leisure  for  his  wooing,  sinoe 
the  young  Ponce  de  Ripperda  had  been  sent  tp  a 
distant  city  on  a  court  mission  which  liad  detained 
him  long.  Woman's  heart  though  she  possessed. 
Queen  Isabella  was  politic:  and  she  reasoned  that, 
were  the  handsome  page  and  Manuella  separated 
for  a  season,  all  would  terminate  m  slie  desired  ia 
the  betrothal  of  the  favorite  knight  and  most  beaa- 
tifol  lady  of  the  kingdom. 

While  the  minutes  passed  and  the  midnight  hush 
deepened,  a  little  tap  came  on  the  half  ^jar  door  of 
the  queen's  apartment 
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Enter  cried  laabeUa,  for  she  knew  it  most  be 
•ome  of  her  ladies.  Manaella  de  Cabrera  glided 
wofdj  across  the  marble  floor;  and  again,  as  of  old, 
knelt  on  the  velyet  foot-cloth  belore  the  qneen's 
chair. 

"  I  knew  yon  were  not  yet  sleeping,  dear  lady,*' 
she  said  softly,  ^  and  so  I  dared  come  hither  to- 
night" 

"  And  what  sendeth  thee?  Thon  hast  a  boon  to 
crave,  sweet.  I  read  it  in  thy  wistfnl  eyes.  Speak, 
Mannollal"  said  Isabella,  with  playful  benignity, 
smoothing  with  care^ising  fingers  the  long  ebon 
tresses  that  floated  free  over  the  slender  graceful 
shoulders  of  the  beautiful  girL  Prithee,  hast 
any  of  oar  cavaliers  been  sueing  thy  unwilling  fa- 
vor, that  thon  seekest  protection  of  thy  god*mother 
queen?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  that — at  least  not  openly,  save 
the  Cavalier  Don  Enrique  de  Munos,  whom,  thou 
knowest,  my  queen,  I  cannot  love,"  replied  Manu- 
ella.  **  But,  dear,  gracious  lady,  this  the  boon  I 
would  crave  of  thee — that  ray  heart  pines  for  my 
lonely  sire  in  the  distant  Castle  of  Segovia,  and  I 
would  beseech  thy  permission  that  I  may  return  to 
him  I" 

**  Return  to  Segovia?"  and  Isabella  knitted  her 
brow.  **  Nay,  child,  'tis  the  pleasure  'of  thy  sire 
that  thou  art  enjoying  thy  youth  and  gayer  scenes. 
Thou  art  in  truth,  perverse,  Manuella,  in  unheed- 
ing tlie  suite  of  our  noblest  knight  We  had 
thou^t  this  hitherto  but  maidenly  shyness;  art 
sure  thou  canst  not  give  &vor  to  Don  Enrique,  the 
bravest  cavalier  in  all  Spain?  Bethink  thee,  child ; 
there  is  no  knight  on  whom  thy  sire  looks  with  such 
fiaivoring  eyes,  nor  thy  queen.  Decide  not  hastUy, 
Hanuellal" 

"  Dear  lady,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  look  angrily 
upon  mel  My  heart  is  not  mine  to  bestow  I"  hum- 
bly, but  firmly,  replied  the  girl,  kissing  Isabella's 
hand. 

**  Thou  art  not  bttrctked^  Manuella,"  asked  the 
queen  quickly. 

A  burning  blush  suflTused  the  maiden's  olive  cheek. 
It  was  sufficient  assent 

"  Whom  hast  thou  loved,  child?"  again  queried 
Isabella  with  anxiety. 

Manuella  did  not  refuse  a  reply,  but  the  woxtls 
oame  tremblingly — "  Ponce  de  Ripperda." 

For  a  moment  an  angry  light  sparkled  in  Isabel- 
la's clear  eyes,  and  she  spoke  impatiently. 

"Tush!  a  well-tavored,  generous-hcvined  youth, 
and  of  noble  blood ;  bdt  a  mere  lud  beside  the  bmve 
kiNght  lliou  art  a  foolish  child,  Manuella!  Doth 
thy  sire  know  aught  of  this?" 

"Nay;  but  Andrea  de  Cabrera  loves  his  only 
child  too  well  to  sacrifice  her  happiness.  Ponce  do 
Ripperda  may  not  have  led  tlie  queen's  armies 
against  the  Moors;  but  he  is  brave,  and  noble,  and 
his  love  contents  me.  And  now,  weary  of  the  great 
court  where  De  Munos  pursues  me  with  a  love  I 
can  never  return  to  him,  it  but  remains  for  me  to 
depart  All  the  long  winter  have  I  hesitated  to  be- 
tray the  foith  pledged  to  De  Ripperda,  for,  dear 
lady,  'twas  at  the  castle  in  last  year's  summer  time 
we  road  each  other's  heart»— bat  now  I  have  oon- 


feased  all;  asd  thoo  wilt  sol  ZiloBe  my  request?* 

said  the  girl  pleadingly. 

Isabella  sat  for  minutes  in  thoogbtere  thers* 
plied,  and  then  her  uneven  accents  betrayed  her  dis* 
appointment  at  the  iailnre  of  her  pet  scheme. 

"  Since  the  matter  hath  gone  thus  far  with  thy 
foolish  heart,  child,  my  consent  must  e'en  be  given; 
I  cannot  help  but  think  that  thou  hast  unwisely  re* 
jected  one  of  the  noblest  suitors  who  ever  bowed 
the  knee  to  his  ladye  love.  Were  Don  Enrique  a 
vain,  trifling  gallant,  whose  fickle  heart  might  con- 
sole itself  with  a  new  devotion,  twould  not  thus 
give  me  anxious  thought — but  he  hcUh  oft  assured 
me  that  no  woman  ever  moved  his  soul  faiefore. 
But  go  now  to  thy  pillow,  ohildl  The  hour  is  late. 
On  the  morrow,  mayhap,  thou  wilt  bethink  thee 
better  than  to  desire  a  dull  old  castle  to  the  gay 
halls  of  thy  queenl"  and  with  a  h^  smile  and  half 
sigh  she  dismissed  her  visitor. 

With  joyfid  heart,  Manuella  pressed  her  lips  r»* 
speotfuUy  to  Isabella's  hand,  and  left  the  apartp 
ment,  retracing  her  steps  along  the  dim  gallery  to 
her  own  distant  chamber.  As  she  crossed  its  thresh- 
old, a  dark  form  suddenly  sprang  from  its  croneh* 
ing  posture  behind  a  swaying  silken  curtain;  the 
glitter  of  a  small  scimetar-shaped  poinard  cut  the 
air;  a  sudden  fierce  pain  deft  her  shoulder;  and 
Manuella  but  dimly  realized,  ere  she  fell  bleeding 
to  the  floor,  that  Zulu,  the  beautiful  Moorish  girl, 
with  streaming  hair  and  burning  eyes,  had  done  the 
deed.  A  wild,  shrill  cry,  that  brought  the  queen 
from  the  apartment  and  the  court  ladies  from  tlieir 
pillows,  resounded  through  the  palace;  then  Manu- 
ella knew  no  more. 


A  week  of  dread  suspense  had  passed ;  then  Maa> 
uella,  pale,  still  weak,  but  convalescent,  sat  in  her 
apartment  All  attendants  had  been  dismissed  by 
tlie  queen,  and  then  followed  the  first  words  spok* 
en  upon  tlio  subject  between  the  two. 

**  This  cragic  deed,  dear  Manuella,  hath  unfolded 
a  new  revelation,"  said  Isabella,  with  grave  f«a> 
tttros.  It  hath  bhown  me  wliat  I  would  not  have 
credited  from  tlie  li|>s  of  any  goestip  at  my  court 
Poor  Zulu  seems  tmly  penitent  for  her  nsh  |MiiB- 
ard  stroke,  since  she  knows  that  Ihou  dids't  not  re- 
turn Don  Enrique's  love;  but  her  hate  tou'anlAhim 
alternates  with  the  wildest  devotion — for  despite 
bur  rage,  her  laithful  woman  heart  is  still  bleeding 
beneath  his  feet" 

And  how  will  this  matter  end,  dear  Liulv  Taa* 
belLi?"  aflked  Manuella.  *•  Thou  wilt  not  nuroly 
punish  poor  Zulu  further  than  she  hath  recei\  efi  in 
her  keen  remorse.  She  doubtless  wildly  hives  De 
Mnnoz.  And  he — surely  some  love  vow  mu»t  liHve 
been  breathed  to  the  poor  Moorish  captive,  else  bbe 
had  never  been  thus  maddened?" 

A  look  of  intensest  scorn  passed  over  Issbellii's 
face.  "  Don  Eurique — the  noble  knight,  concern- 
ing whose  he  nor,  whose  manly  prowess,  whose 
spotless  renown,  Queen  Isabella  hath  prated  to 
every  lady  of  her  court, — iih,  in  good  sooth,  twcKS 
a  marvel  did  this  gallant  Don  Enrique  de  Munos 
sully  his  escutcheon  by  idly  trifling  with  a  MooriA 

av«  girll  Nay,  it  were  a  marvel  Ibr  Qaean  lM> 
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beDft  to  thus  mistake!''  and  the  deepest  saTcasm 
was  in  her  tooes.  Then  she  stopped,  and  added 
loddeolj — **  When  the  leech  hath  brought  back  tlie 
jotta  to  thy  cheek  again,  we  bid  thee  to  a  festival 
vfaere  then  sbalt  m  eet  this  noble  lover.  Now  huste 
in  thy  reooveiy;  and  good  mom,  sweet  Manuellal'' 

As  Isabella  left  the  anartment,  the  Moorish  girl 
glided  in  and  hnmbly  knelt  at  Manaella's  feet  And 
10  the  day  passed,  bringing  hues  of  health  to  the 
pule  cheek ;  but  the  repentant  Zulu  still  kept  her 
itation  where  she  might  anticipate  the  slightest 
wish  of  the  beautiful  lady  who  had  so  nearly  fallen 
STiftiin  to  her  jealous  rage. 

Another  week  had  sped;  and,  one  sunny  April 
dqr,  a  summons  went  throughout  the  palace  for  the 
entire  court  to  assemble  in  the  throne  room.  Man- 
leOa  was  bidden  to  array  herself  in  her  richest 
robes;  and,  by  strange  coincidence,  the  beautiful 
Ifoorish  girl  was  commanded  to  appear  attired  in 
poch  costume  as  never  before  was  permitted  to  be 
worn  by  servitor  in  the  queen's  palace.  Snowy 
mXm  Kibea,  and  seed  pearls  woven  in  their  ebon 
troBes,-— how  like  two  brides  they  seemed — the 
lady  Mannella,  and  the  almond-eyed,  dusky-cheek- 
ed Zola  I  and  a  murmur  of  wonder  and  admiration 
ciidsd  round  the  assemblage  as  they  entered  the 
lidl  of  festival 

InbeOa  in  her  court  robes,  was  on  the  right  of 
her  royal  husband;  and,  when  sHenoe  was  pip- 
Uaimed,  she  spoke — 

"Ladies  and  cavaliers,  ye  have  been  summoned 
luther  to  witness  the  marriage  rites  of  our  well-be- 
loved Ponce  de  Ripperda  and  Lady  de  Cabrera  1" 
and  with  these  words,  the  handsome  young  Castil- 
ian  cavHlier  advanced  from  a  throng  about  the  king, 
and  daimed  the  hand  of  his  betrothed.  Again  Isa- 
bella spoke;  and  this  time  a  deeper  hush  fell  on  the 
laemblage,  and  one  proud  knight,  though  he  bit 
lui  lip  till  the  blood  oame,  dared  not  gainsay  his 
wvereign's  wilL 

'*  And,  moreover,  since  Queen  Isabella  is  in  mood 
to  bestow  ilEur  lady  upon  gallant  knight,  it  is  her 
plesiare  that  our  honored  and  loyal  Don  Enrique 
de  Manoz  receive,  for  his  wedded  spouse,  the  beau- 
teottB  maiden  who  hath  so  fiuthfuUy  served  about 
oor  person,  and  whom  we,  this  day,  create  Lady 
Zohi  de  Segovia,  and  enrich  with  bridal  dowry  such 
as  we  bestow  on  any  lady  of  our  court  I" 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  false 
kiight;  bat  Queen  Isabella  was  inflexible  as  she 
vas  jiist;  and  from  her  decision  there  was  no  ap- 
peal After  a  brief  struggle  with  his  haughty  will, 
Don  Enrique  submitted  with  seeming  grace;  and 
hour  aflei*ward8  the  archbishop  solemnized  two 
beddings  in  the  royul  chapel,  and  the  grand  Te  De- 
vm  pealed  jubilaut  alike  at  the  consummation  of 
the  nnptials  of  the  titled  Castilian  and  the  captive 
Moorish  girl 

In  after  yean  the  solitude  of  the  ancient  Castle 
Segovia  was  enlivened  by  the  descendants  of  the 
(^nher  de  Kipperda  and  the  beautiful  Lady  Manu- 
and  the  haughty  Don  Enrique— base  as  he 
^  proved  himself— could  not  but  be  won  to  love 
^  devoted  Moorish  bride  to  whom  he  he  had  been 
vivffliDgly  wedded  by  Queen  Isabella's  Just  decree* 


THE  MOON  OF  THE  lffOI7NSPArEi'& 

A  TRUE  TALE.  ] 

—  V  .  ' 

HREE  Armenian  brothers,  named  Shai^miC.  . 
were  one  day  walking  along  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Bagdad,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
when  the  eldest  suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  point- 
ing to  a  stranger  on  the  opposite  side — **  Behold 
the  AfTghan — whom  we  have  so  long  sought  in 
vain  I" 

Then  let  him  not  eocape  us  again  1"  replied  the 
other  two;  and  all  three  ran  over  to  the  stranger, 
who  looked  around  in  surprise  and  alarm. 

"God  is  great — fear  notl"  saluted  the  eldest 
brother.  "It  is  Shafras  of  Bessora,  whom  thou 
didst  once  seek,  to  dispose  of  a  great  diamond 
called  '  Moon  of  the  Mountains,'  and  other  precious 
stones.  These  are  my  brothers,  who  rejoice  with 
me  to  have  found  thee,  because  we  now  wish  to 
purchase." 

"  Alack  for  ye,  good  masters,  I  am  no  longer  the 
owner  of  those  glittering  treasures  1" 

"  What  hast  thou  done  with  them?" 

**  Allah  be  praised.  I  have  at  last  sold  them  to 
the  Jew  Mordecai  of  this  city," 

"  At  what  price?" 

"  Sixty-five  thousand  piastres  and  a  fine  pair  of 
horses." 

"  lliou  wast  a  fool  and  Mordecai  a  knavo," 
joined  Shafras,  with  an  angry  sneer.   *'  I  would 
have  given  ti^ee  double." 

"  God  is  great,  thou  didst  have  them  offered  theo 
for  hall— and  more  fool  thou  that  chou  didst  not 
purchase  them." 

"  Because  I  thought  thee  a  thief  and  my  oon- 
science  forbade  me.  But  let  the  past  ga  Where 
lives  Mordecai  the  Jew?" 

"  I  will  show  ye,  gpod  masters,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  ill  between  us," 

The  AtTghan  led  the  way,  and  pointed  out  the 
residence  of  the  Jew,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Ti- 
gris. I1ie  brothers  tlien  parted  from  the  Afghan 
with  friendly  woi'ds,  and  the  eldest  went  in  to  bar- 
gain with  the  Jew. 

"  Son  of  Israel,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  flattery,  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  royal  gems,  thou  hast  in 
thy  possession  a  diamond  called  the  *  Moon  of  tho 
Mountains,'  a  sapphire  called  the  '  Eye  of  Allah,' 
and  several  other  pi-ecious  stones  which  thou  dldgt 
lately  purchase  of  a  wandering  Affghan,  who  came 
not  by  them  honestly.  I  do  not  seek  to  take  them 
from  thee  unfairly  but  will  give  thee  good  reoonk- 
pense  on  thy  bargain." 

"How  much?"  inquired  the  Israelite,  with  the 
hard,  eager  look  of  one  who  knew  his  own  business 
and  the  value  of  what  he  held. 

"Thou  didst  give  sixty-five  thousand  piastres 
and  a  pair  of  horses;  I  will  give  thee  seventy-five 
thousand,  and  take  the  risk." 

**  I  will  not  endanger  thee  by  selling,"  retoroed 
the  other,  with  a  covert  sneer. 

**  I  will  double  thy  purchase  money,"  said  Shafr 
ros. 

The  Jew  laughed— a  cold,  hard,  knowing 
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Not  for  a  million  will  I  sell  to  thee,"  he  ni|oin- 
ed.  "Go  th J  wny — thoo  knowest  not  the  value  of 
what  thou  wouldst  buy.*' 

Tlie  Armenian  departed,  cursing  the  Jew  in  hb 
heart 

**  He  knows  too  much  for  us — ^he  will  not  sell,  the 
Jewish  dngi'*  said  Shafras,  with  bitter  anger,  on  re- 
joining his  brothers. 

"  Then  we  must  /oJte,**  returned  the  youngest, 
with  a  significant  look,  which  he  saw  mirrored  in 
the  eyes  of  his  elder  kinsmen. 

*rhej  went  away  and  laid  their  wicked  pinns  to* 
gether.  I1ie  night  following,  Mordecai  the  Jew, 
was  awakened  frum  his  sleep  to  find  the  knives  oi' 
three  niurderere  and  rubbers  at  his  breast.  Hiey 
speedily  despatched  him,  and  threw  his  dead  l>ody 
from  a  window  of  his  own  dwelling  into  the  River 
Tigris.  I1iey  then  seized  all  his  jewels  and  money, 
and  got  salely  away,  without  creating  an  alarm. 
Who  cared  about  the  murder  of  a  single,  lonely  Jew 
in  the  city  of  Bagdad? 

Tlie  next  day,  betimes,  the  three  murderous 
brothers  met  by  chance  the  Anglian  stmnger. 

**  Wlwt  luck,  my  ndHSters?*'  he  inquired. 

"  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet  1"  re- 
plied the  eldest.  "'Jlie  jewels  are  ours;  and  in 
honor  of  the  event,  thou  shalt  dine  with  us,  m  our 
tent,  to  dsy,  just  without  the  limits  of  the  city." 

The  unsusiiecting  stmnger  went  with  them  to 
their  tent,  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  above  the  city,  and  there  ate  his  last  meiil. 
They  carried  deadly  poison  with  them,  and  mingled 
it  with  his  food,  lliey  then  rubbed  and  cast  his 
dead  body  into  the  river,  saymg,  **  Go,  fool,  and 
join  the  dog  of  a  Jew  I  Thus  do  we  destroy  all 
knowledge  of  the  precious  stones." 

They  then  gathered  up  their  tent,  mounted  their 
camels,  and  hastened  away  to  a  desert  pkice,  where 
they  halted  to  examine  their  treasures  and  make  a 
division  of  their  spoils.  I'he  money  was  soon 
equally  divided,  and  without  words.  Not  so  the 
jewels,  which  were  of  unequal  value — the  great 
diamond,  the  size  of  a  inan*s  little  fing«,r,  being 
worth  tar  more  than  all  the  rest.  Each  wanted  this 
for  his  share,  and  neither  was  willing  for  either  of 
the  others  to  have  it.  At  first  they  argued,  and 
tlien  quarrelled,  using  loud  and  bitter  words.  At 
last  the  eldest  brother  said,  in  a  conciliatory  tone — 

•*  By  right  the  diamond  should  be  mine,  beciuise 
I  wa»  the  first  to  see  the  Affghan  and  tell  you  ot  it, 
and  wi  hout  me  you  would  never  have  known  him 
in  Biigditd;  but  that  there  mav  lie  peace  between 
my  uioiher's  sons,  we  will  dispute  no  further,  but 
aU  go  to  ttleop  this  night,  and  let  the  Pix>phet  de- 
cide tlie  matter  by  our  dreams.  On  tho  morrow 
each  hhali  narrate  the  vision  of  his  sleqi;  and 
he  who  shall  present  the  clearest  proois  of  the 
Pix>i)het's  favor,  shall  have  the  *  Moon  of  the  Muun- 
taiitM.*  This  swear  we  all  by  the  beard  of  our  fa- 
ther.'* 

All  acquiesced  in  this,  the  younger  brothers  each 
thinking  he  could  outwit  the  other  in  his  own  cuti- 
Duig  construction  of  the  dream  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Prophet,  and  the  eldest  satisfied  that  his 
own  secret  and  wicked  design  would  long  ere  then 


make  all  secure.  So  he  managed  to  oonyey  some 
of  his  poison  into  theur  food  lor  supper,  and  witk 
tiendi;*h  wtixtaciion  saw  both  fall  down  dead,  and 
knew  himself  the  sole  possessor  of  jewels  worth  mil- 
lions. 

Stripping  his  brothers  of  every  thing  of  vabe,ths 
fratricide  mounted  his  own  camel  and  rode  swif:l/ 
away,  leaving  the  other  camels  to  stray  where  tlisf 
pleased,  and  his  munlered  kinsmen  to  be  devouml 
by  vultures.  His  object  now  was  to  leave  the  otron* 
try  as  quick  as  povible,  and  to  make  his  way  to 
^ine  Enrop4>an  court,  where  he  hoped  to  sell  big 
jewels,  especially  the  **  Moon  of  the  MouDtaioMv* 
on  his  own  teniis.  Disposing  of  his  camel,  dii- 
gtiisiiig  himself,  and  putting  on  the  gaH)  of  a  mm- 
dK'a^it,  he  slowly  made  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
whence  hp  saile<I  in  Dutch  sliipfor  Holland.  lUv- 
ing  arrive«l  in  safety  and  good  health,  and  feeling 
himself  secure  against  arrest  for  the  crimes  com- 
iiiittcNl  in  his  own  country,  he  boldly  made  known 
his  p<issessions  and  debigu  to  the  court,  and  throoi^h 
the  different  ambassadors  to  all  the  other  couru  ot 
Europe. 

The  "Moon  of  the  Mountains,**  and  the  "Eye  of 
Allah,"  were  not  unknown  to  the  crowned  beaJi 
and  nobility  of  Europe.  They  had  for  a  long  tim 
lieen  in  the  possession  of  the  rojal  line  of  Penis, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  after  the  assassination  of 
Nadir  Shah,  they,  with  many  other  precious  stooe^ 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  common  soldiers,  whc^ 
not  knowing  tlieir  great  value,  had  probably  loi4 
them  on  some  desert  march,  or,  it  might  be,  stiU 
retained  them  in  security,  as  so  many  pretty  gew- 
gaws. It  was  therefore  only  neceaeary  for  Sbafni 
to  state  what  he  possiessed,  to  be  cleariy  undeisteod 
by  those  whom  he  wished  to  interest  in  the  piu^ 
chase  of  his  gems. 

For  some  considerable  time,  however,  no  on* 
seemed  inclined  to  bargain  for  his  great  dismoodor 
wondrous  sapphire;  but  as  he  still  bad  plenty  of 
money,  and  smaller  stones  that  he  knew  he  could 
i-eudily  dispose  of  in  case  of  need,  this  gave  tlie 
Mutdem  no  trouble,  he  l^ieved  the  right  porMS 
would  come  at  the  right  tiuie. 

The  first  serious  inquiry  concerning  the  prios 
asked  fur  the  **  Moon  of  the  Mountains,''  came  from 
Catherine  11.  ot  R.issia. 

•*Tell  her  majesty  I  will  accept  letters  of  nobility, 
a  life  annuity  of  ten  thousand  roubles,  in  ten  equal 
yeaily  instaliiients,*'  was  the  proud  answer  of  tba 
vile  it.bber  and  imirdoror. 

Invite  him  to  Russia,  introduce  him  to  onroooit 
jeweler,  and  let  the  best  terms  possible  be  msJs 
with  hiiiir*  were  the  subsequent  orders  of  Cttbf- 
rine  II.  to  Count  Punnin,  her  minister. 

**  Hold  out  strong  hopes  of  early  purchnse,  sod, 
if  possible,  let  him  be  drawn  into  every  msnocf 
of  extmvagence  and  dissipationP'  were  the  f^l^ 
ther  oi-ders  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  ooortjoV' 
eller. 

Sliafros  went  to  Russia  and  fell  into  the  ti«p 
for  him.   In  a  short  time  he  hud  spent  ail  his  owt 
money;  and  finding  his  credit  good  ereiywber^ 
and  every  one  willing  to  trust  ^nd  lend  bim,  and 
the  oontraot  of  his  great  sale  always  gfAngto^ 
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vpied  oo  the  morrow,  he  soon  got  orerwhelming- 
I7  in  debt  This  was  exactly  what  Ck>ant  Ftonin 
lanted  ind  had  planned.  Bjr  a  law  of  Russia,  no 
fcrdgner  oould  leave  the  country  while  in  debt; 
iimI  with  his  money  all  gone,  how  was  the  Armeni- 
ID  to  pay  what  he  owed,  except  by  selling  the  great 
diamond  at  whatever  price  the  royal  purohasers 
iii|;ht  cbooae  to  set  upon  it? 

*'Tell  him  her  miyesty  has  finally  determined  not 
touoept  his  extravagant  and  insolent  terms  I— and 
then,  as  necessity  will  compel  him  to  sell  you  may 
offer  him,  as  if  on  your  own  account,  about  one- 
ibatth  of  its  real  value!"  were  at  last  the  orders  of 
the  coont  to  the  jeweller. 

This  message  and  ofier  opened  the  eyes  of  Shaf- 
na 

"God  is  good  I  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet  r* 
Dottered  the  Moslem.  ** 'iliese  dogs  of  Christians 
think  to  cheat  and  swindle  me  out  of  what  I  have 
periled  my  soul  to  get  I  The  foolish  knaves  have 
hired  me  into  debt,  and  think  now  I  have  no  means 
toMTe  myself  but  to  accept  whatever  they  choose 
to  oiler.  They  shall  find,  however,  that  one  be- 
liever in  the  Holy  Prophet  IS  more  toan  a  maton 
fort  whole  nation  of  such  scoundrels  I*' 

Watching  his  opportunity,  Sliafras  very  quietly 
ifipped  around  to  some  money-brokers  and  jewel- 
kn,  and  disposed  of  several  of  his  smaller  gems  at 
tfoir  valoation.  With  this  money  in  his  posses- 
lion,  he  as  quietly  paid  his  debts,  got  aboard  an  En- 
giirii  vessel,  and  secretly  sailed  from  St  Peten- 
bii;j^,  (be  magni/Scent  and  intri^ing  city  of  palaces. 
When  the  minister  subsequently  sent  his  agent  to 
•ee  if  he  was  about  to  accept  of  his  paltry  offer,  the 
•oBning  Mohammedan  was  not  to  be  lonnd;  nor 
ooald  the  swiftest  minions  of  the  disappointed  count 
•Siia  lay  hand  npon  him  within  Russian  dentin- 
ioH.  The  proud  empress  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
her  lots  of  the  royul  prize  and  adminbitered  a  severe 
nixDof  to  her  mortified  agent  for  his  unskillful 
natniigement. 

Fur  tea  yean  after  his  sudden  flight  from  St 
PMersbuig,  Shafras  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  '*  Moon 
of  the  Mountains  "  remained  in  obscurity.  Ilion 
he  was  discovered  at  Astrachaii,  and  again  invited 
to  visrit  Russia. 

**  Auk  the  hnperial  majesty  of  Russia  if  she  ex- 
perts to  catch  an  oU  fox  twice  in  the  same  trap?" 
*wthe  insulting  reply  of  the  murderer  of  his  kins- 
men. **  To  make  a  short  end  of  a  long  controversy 
Ivten  to  my  uUinuUum/  I  will  go  to  Smyrna,  and 
there  nccept  of  letters  of  nobility,  and  eight  hun- 
drwl  thousand  rubies  in  hand  paid.  If  these  terms 
tail  conditions  are  rejtjcted,  I  swear  by  the  Proph- 
et, that  Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia  shall  never 
^  the  possessor  of  the  '  Moon  of  the  Mountains t' " 

The  residt  wat*  that  the  empress  finally  hnmblcMl 
herte\S  sufficiently  to  accept  the  insulting  terms  01 
t  WHndering  homicide  and  frutricidn,  and  all  for  a 
little  stone  that  a  child  might  swallow. 

Shafras,  the  Armenian  robber  and  murderer — 
»ow  changed,  by  royal  letters,  to  a  Russian  noble- 
nan— returned  with  his  greal  wealth  to  Astrachan, 
^ere  he  hud  subsequently  married  and  settled, 
ttd  bad  a  &mQy  of  seven  dangfaten.  He  lived  to 


see  his  daaghters  grow  up  and  marry,  but  final*^ 
met  the  late  he  had  meted  out  to  others — beii^ 
himself  poisoned  by  a  son-in-law,  who  was  imp^i 
tient  to  get  at  his  share  of  the  spoiL  His  great  for- 
tune, at  that  time  amounting  to  millions,  was  soon 
squandered  by  his  unprincipled  heirs,  and  some  of 
his  grandchildren  are  said  to  be  now  living  in  pov*- 
erty. 

Such  is  the  modem  history  of  the  **  Moon  of  the 
Mountains,''  one  of  the  Crown  Diamonds  of  thm 
Czars  of  Russia. 


THE  CHILD'S  PRAYER 

Is  there  room  in  Heaven,  FVither, 
For  a  little  child  like  me? 

And  will  you  take  me  in,  Father, 
lliy  little  one  to  be? 

Please  open  the  door  a  little,  Father, 

That  I  may  just  look  in; 
O,  I'll  not  be  naughty,  Fkither, 

If  you'll  only  take  me  in. 

And  I'm  so  little,  Father, 
You'll  scarcely  know  I'm  there; 

If  Heaven  is  tiiU,  dear  Father, 
Let  me  stand  on  the  golden  stair. 

When  my  mother  died,  dear  Father, 
They  said  she  went  to  thee. 

Can't  you  make  room  now.  Father, 
Just  room  enough  for  me? 

It  grows  so  dark,  dear  Father, 

I'm  afraid  to  be  alone; 
If  you'll  only  let  me  come,  Father, 

I'll  die  without  a  groan. 

The  light  is  coming  again,  Father, 
An  angel  1  O  moiherl  I  seel 

I'm  glad  there's  room  in  Heaven 
For  a  little  child  like  me. 


CHINESE  PROTERBS. 

Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  Ui 
own  doore,  and  not  trouble  himself  about  the  frost 
on  his  neighbor's  tiles. 

By  a  long  journey  we  know  a  horse's  strength; 
so  length  of  days  shows  a  man's  heart 

Do  not  love  idleness  and  hate  labor;  do  not  be 
diligent  in  the  lieginning,  and  in  the  end  lazy. 

llie  generations  of  men  follow  each  other  as  the 
waves  in  a  swollen  river. 

llie  spontaneous  gilts  of  heaven  are  of  high  val- 
ue; but  the  strength  of  perseverance  |,ains  the 
prize. 

In  the  days  of  affluence,  always  think  of  poverty; 
Jo  not  let  want  come  upon  you,  and  make  you  re- 
member with  sorrow  tlie  time  of  plenty. 

As  the  scream  of  an  eiigle  is  heard  when  she 
passes  over,  so  a  man's  name  remains  after  \m 
deiilh. 

If  there  be  a  want  of  concord  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  liunily,  other  men  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  injure  them. 
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SOHOOIi  BEOOLLEOnONa 
•<MoaiAr,"  isidlitiild  Bmiiia,  it 
does  not  eeoiii  to  me  «s  if  you  «?er 
w»M  have  beea  a  litde  gizi,  and 
felt  as  I  do.  Do  tidl  me  sometliiDg 
aboot  it,  and  if  70a  loTod  Mbool 
any  better  than  I  do— and  whether  jou  was  good 
or  nanghty — and  whether  you  was  ever  punished — 
and  how  many  little  friends  you  had — and — " 

"Stop,  my  dear,  before  you  quite  lose  your 
breath,  and  I  will  try  to  gratify  you;  but  all  in  good 
time.  I  well  remember  my  first  day  at  school; 
how  I  stood  like  a  culprit  with  blushing  cheeks  and 
downcast  eyes,  twisting  the  comer  of  my  apron 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  at  the  idea  of  that  formidable  multiplication 
table  to  conquer.  One  look  at  my  teacher's  sweet 
&ce  gaye  me  conmge,  and  when  she  called  me  to 
her  side,  and  with  her  gentle  hand  smoothfd  my 
•urls,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  love  her,  luy 
fears  all  vanished. 

**  Well  do  I  remember  that  pleasant  school  room 
•n  the  village  green,  where  .the  wild  roses  climbed 
over  the  window,  and  those  graceful  elms  nnder 
whose  shade  we  frolicked  the  summer  hours  away. 
And  then  our  teacher,  with  her  black  dress,  her 
^e  sweet  face,  and  her  voice  of  music,  how  u>ell 
04  loved  her.  llie  most  unmanageable  urchins  at 
Ikome,  were  gentle  as  doves  in  her  presence,  and 
She  only  punishment  we  feared,  was  a  reproving 
kx>k  from  those  soil  blue  eyes.  How  often  I  have 
Men  them  fill  w.th  tears  as  she  taught  us  this  favor- 
ke  passage  from  the  Bible:  "  The  Liord  is  my  shep- 
herd, I  shall  not  want.''  As  /grew  older,  I  learned 
to  love  her  more,  and  child  as  I  was,  I  could  see 
that  some  sorrow  lay  heavy  at  her  heart. 

**  I  tried  to  lie  awake  at  night,  thinking  how  I 
could  uiake  her  happy,  und  many  a  little  bouquet 
have  I  made  from  my  gai-den  of  the  freshest  and 
•airest  flowers — ^none  ot  which  I  thought  fresh 
.mough  or  iair  enough  for  her.  Many  a  pleasant 
iralk  would  she  take  with  us  when  school  hours 
were  over,  down  by  the  brook,  and  over  the  hill, 
and  through  the  green  lanes  Hud  wood  paths,  in 
tearch  of  wild  flowers.  We  never  felt  weaiy  with 
her. 

**  One  sweet  summer  day,  as  we  all  sat  in  the 
sehool-room  listening  to  our  teuoher,  the  door  wiis 
pushed  open,  and  a  woman  appeared,  drugging  by 
tlie  hand  a  little  girl  about  five  yours  ol<l,  wlio  wns 
Struggling  most  violently  and  screaming — *  I  hate 
achool,  I  won't  stay  there  a  minute.'  It  was  a  lit- 
tle orplmn  girl,  by  the  name  of  Kfiie,  whose  child- 
hood had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  who  was  now 
sent  to  school  for  the  first  time. 


**  Miss  Mary  dismissed  the  woman,  and  stoopii^ 
down  kissed  the  child's  fbrehead,  and  asked  her  if 
she  shouldn't  like  to  look  at  some  pictures.  The 
little  wild  thing  shook  her  hair  away  from  her  facsi 
and  fixmg  her  large  black  eyes  upon  the  teacher, 
said, '  I  thought  I  should  hate  a  school,  ma'am,  bat 
I  guess  I  shall  love  you.*  From  that  hour,  school 
was  the  happiest  place  for  her. 

"  Several  days  after  this,  Miss  Mary  caught  £lBs 
in  a  falsehood.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look  as  she 
put  her  arms  about  her,  and  leaned  her  sweet  face 
close  to  hers,  saying,  *  Pray  the  good  God  to  fo^ 
give  you,  Effle,  and  keep  you  ttom  this  dreadful, 
sin.' 

"  The  child  sobbed  out  her  little  prayer  with  a 
breaking  heart,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  said,  "  Oh,  Miss  Mary,  please  ask  God  to  take 
me  to  heaven  now^  while  I  am  so  sorry,  and  before 
I  am  naughty  again.  I  know  he  will  if  you  ask 
Him.' 

'*One  morning  I  went  to  school  earlier  than 
nsual,  and  passing  through  a  little  wood-path,  I  saw 
Miss  Mary  sitting  with  an  open  letter  ui>on  her  lap, 
her  &ce  pale  and  tearless,  her  hands  clasped  con- 
vulsively, while  she  slowly  repeated,  **  God's  will 
be  done— God's  will  be  done." 

**  Awed  and  frightened  by  her  appearance,  I  dared 
not  approach,  and  retraced  my  steps.  There  wai 
no  school  for  us  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  the 
next.  We  only  knew  she  was  siok,  and  the  doctor 
said  she  would  die.  We  were  not  allowed  to  see 
her,  but  with  childish  petitions,  we  prayed  God  to 
make  her  well.  He  loved  her  better  thaa  we  did 
and  we  wero  all  called  in  to  see  her,  as  she  lay  cold 
and  still  in  death.  The  same  sweet  smile  liiigered 
upon  her  lip,  her  rich  golden  hair  lay  abont  her 
fiice,  beautiful  as  in  life,  and  we  stood  awe-stnick 
around  the  bed,  gaang  at  her,  and  feeling  that  it 
was  something  dreadful  that  we  oonld  not  compre- 
hend, yet  knowing  well  that  she  was  an  angel 
Little  Effle  clung  convulsively  to  the  bed  as  tbej 
tried  to  take  her  away,  saying,  **  I  jet  me  die  Aere,'- 
let  me  die  nom, — nobody  loves  me,  nobody  will 
teach  me  to  l>e  g  od,  now  she  is  dead.'  " 

"  Mother,"  said  Emma,  "  did  Eflie  grow  op  a 
good  girl?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  never  foi^ot  her  teacher; 
and  whenever  she  was  tempted  to  d6  wronji:,  obe 
used  to  say  she  heard  the  sweet  voice  sayiiigi ' 
Efiie,  pmy  to  God  to  keep  you  from  this  drendfol 
sm.'  And  when  we  went  thoughtfully,  hand  in 
hand  to  her  gnive,  and  found  tlie  simple  niarbie 
cross  at  her  head,  decked  with  a  fiesh  wre:iih  of 
flowera,  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  siiid,  'fifll* 
lias  been  hero.' 


A  western  juvenile,  who  bears  the  burden  of 
thirteen  long  sunimei's  on  his  sliouldeN  witli  most 
rulreshing  confidence,  was  served  with  a  m(*lotut» 
allowance  of  desseit,  one  day,  at  the  diiinei'-ia^'«i 
but  the  quantity  was  decidedly  below  his  noiionl 
ol  justice  or  reason,  as  he  evinced  with  * 
temptuous  curi  ol  the  lip,  and  the  dry  obeervaiioo 
to  his  maternal:  **Did  you  put  this  here  for  th« 
flies?"  ^  , 
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WHAT  Tn  WIND  SAID. 

•  What  does  the  wind  say,  mamma?"  asked  Daisy. 

He  mother  hud  down  her  work,  and  drew  the 
idle  qoestioiier  to  her  side,  gently  smoothing  the 
■ft  light  otuik 

"  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  yoa,  Daisy.  It  says  there 
in  gmt  waves  rolling  up  oat  of  the  sea.  Dark, 
donds  overhead,  threatening  a  storm.  A 
ibip  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  great  swelling 
billows,  its  white  sails  torn  away.  Some  one  we 
tore  is  in  the  ship,  Daisy,  darling,  thinking  of 
bome,  thinking  of  you  and  me,  wondering  if  he 
U  ever  see  os  again  on  earth.  His  heart  aches 
18  mine  aches,  llie  wind  tells  me  of  youjr  papa, 
Daisy.  It  says,  •  Dangerl  Death  V  " 

Gnat  tears  chased  each  other  over  the  pale  eheek 
of  the  weeping  wife,  and  fell  on  the  upturned  child- 
iA  bee  of  the  little  one,  whom  she  drew  closer  to 
berbeirt  Daisy  kissed  them  off, 

"Hash,  mammal  'the  wind  tells  yon  naughty 
filiDgs  to  make  you  cry.  It  says  only  one  thing  to 
■e,  over  and  over  again,  what  papa  said  when  he 
looked  so  sad  and  bade  me  good-bye.  Hark!  can't 
joobearit,  shouting,  moaning,  whispering,  *  Prayl 
pojrlpniy  ibr  me  I  pray  for  me,  Daisy  1  Pray, 
I^yt  Pray  for  me,  Daisy,  Daisy !'  That  is  what 
fti  wind  says  to  me.  Papa  sent  the  wind  to  tell 
w  to  pray  for  him." 

'We  will  pray  together,  Daisy." 

l>UMj  dssped  her  Uttle  hands,  and  knelt  at  her 
bntber'8  side,  while  they  repeated,  in  low  measured 
toes  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"I  am  so  happy  now,  mamma,  that  I  have 
-Injed.  Will  the  wind  go  right  back  to  papa,  and 
MI  him  we  have  prayed  for  him,  and  that  he  need 
aotbeaihdd?*' 

"Little  darling,  no;  bat  it  is  good  to  pray.  You 
■eagood  child.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  wind 
•ys  to  me  now?" 

"Notif  itisnaoghty." 

"Listen  again,  dear  Daisy:  the  wind  aaya,  Hiere 
k  One  high  above  the  angry  sea  and  the  Uack, 
•cowling  sky,  who  guides  the  frail  ship  with  asteady 
ssd  unwavering  hand.  He  knows  what  is  best; 
temHim." 

Tes,  mother;  it  is  soft,  like  musio  now.  I  think 
file  wind  is  very  good  to  teU  ns  what  makes  nsfeel 
JO  happy.** 

UTTUI  WILLH. 
It  was  a  bright  snmmer  afternoon,  and  little 
Willie  had  been  playing  in  the  garden.  His  mother 
eaUed  him  to  come  out  of  the  son,  and  himself 
Qoder  the  tree  which  grew  close  by  the  door.  She 
hnmght  her  work;  and  sat  in  the  shade,  and  Willie 
threw  himself  upon  the  grass,  and  gazed  long  and 
menly  up  into  the  dear  bine  sky.  Ptesently  he 
aid: 

"Mother,  I  tliink  Qod  has  been  more  good  to  the 
linda  than  hft  has  to  us." 

"  Why  so,  my  son,"  said  his  mother. 

"BeosnMs,"  implied  WiUie,  « be  has  giwen  them 
^inptaMtthay  can  fly*  and  w%  oanaot  I 


**  Why,  my  son,  sappoae  yoa  could,  what  them. 
would  yon  do?" 

*<  Oh,  I  would  get  up  early,  and  fly  fitr  up,  np  t* 
the  sky,  and  get  there  long  before  the  sun,  for  that 
never  gets  there  until  noon;  and  when  I  was  tired 
I  would  light  on  one  of  those  white  woolly  donds 
and  rest.  Mother,  I  think  the  blue  sky  is  like  tJie 
blue  sea,  and  that  woolly  cloud  would  be  my  boat, 
and  I  would  sail  on  it." 

Willie's  mother  smiled  at  his  fanciful  thouj^C^ 
and  he  went  on: 

"  Yes,  mother,  and  when  evening  came,  I  would 
fly  away  to  the  moon,  and  see  if  it  was  made  of  sil' 
ver;  and  then  I  would  go  to  the  stare  which  yoa 
tell  me  are  worlds  that  God  has  made,  but  if  they 
should  be  diamonds,  I  would  gather  some  for  3'oa, 
mother.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go.  When  I  thiiik  of 
it,  my  heart  swells  up  and  feels  as  if  it  were  in  a 
prison  and  wanted  to  get  out." 

Ah  I  little  Willie,  thought  his  mother,  you  are 
not  the  fint  that  has  felt  tlie  Spirit  prisoned  by  the 
clay;  but  she  did  not  tell  him  that.  She  called 
him  to  her  side,  and  told  him  that  God  had  given 
him  a  soul  that  would  never  die,  and  that  whe« 
God  saw  fit  he  would  let  his  soul  leave  his  body, 
and  if  he  had  been  good,  it  would  fly  far  away  to  a 
beautiful  world  where  God  dwdls,  and  where  thou- 
sands of  those  who  have  been  good  children,  play 
in  beautiful  gardens,  and  have  sweet-toned  harpa 
given  them  to  make  music.  There  they  never 
grow  weaiy  or  sick,  and  the  scorching  sun  never 
lights  on  them,  neither  are  there  any  teara  there, 
for  all  are  happy  always.  **^Wedo  not  know,** 
said  she,  *' just  where  that  beantiful  world  is.  It 
may  be  one  of  those  bright  stare  to  which  yon  wish 
to  go  so  much." 

Just  then  a  bright  butterfly  flew  pest,  and  li^e 
Willie  ran  after  it,  and  seemed  to  forget  all  that  his 
mother  had  said.  But  at  night  when  he  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  his  mother  came  to  give  him  his  good- 
night kiss,  he  called  her  back  and  said,  "  Mother,  I 
think  I  made  a  mi&take  this  afternoon;  Godhaa 
been  more  good  to  os  than  he  has  to  the  birds." 
**  How  is  that,  Willie?"  said  his  mother. 
**  Because  he  has  given  us  souls,  and  we  can  g» 
to  heaven ;  but  the  birds  cannot  They  can  only 
fly  about  the  earth." 

**yeiy  true,  my  son,  I  am  glad  yoo  have  fqonJ 
ont  your  mistake,"  said  his  mother.   "  Good-nighty 
WilUe." 
"  Grood-night,  mother." 


**Now,  my  yoong  IKends,  snppose  twdvemea 
boy  twenty-foor  boshds  of  wheat  to  be  divided 
eqoally,  how  many  boshds  is  that  for  each?  Bold- 
est of  the  boys — **  Please,  sir,  we've  not  gone  that 
fyr,»r  "How  is  that?  Toor  teacher  told  me  yo« 
had  learned  all  the  flret  four  roles !"  Boy—**  Yes, 
sir;  but  we  have  always  done  oor  sums  in  potatoes 
and  tomips— we  have  never  had  wheat" 


A  little  boy  befaig  asked,  **  What  is  the  ohief  end 
of  man?"  answeivd,  **T1ie  end  what's  got  the  heai 
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EDITOR   AND  PROPUIETOIl. 


TUB  PKIUE  OF  BIUTU. 

Neither  honor  nor  disgrace  can  properly  descend 
to  us  Irom  our  ancestors;  and  ainon^  the  follies  of 
the  day,  none  is  more  contemptible  tlian  tliat  which 
Ittuls  some  people,  even  iu  this  country,  to  think 
more  of  their  pedigree  than  of  their  own  worth. 
A  French  writer  has  well  observed  that  *'  those  who 
dei>end  on  tlie  merits  of  their  ancestors,  search  in 
the  roots  of  the  tree  lor  those  fruits  which  the 
blanches  ought  to  bear.  In  other  words,  they  feed 
on  the  oystdr  shells  their  fathers  left  behind,  rather 
than  dig  for  themselves." 

Curtis  says  very  happily:  We  should  dread  to 
be  bom  a  Percy,  or  a  Colonna,  or  a  Bonaparte. 
We  should  not  like  to  be  the  second  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, nor  Charles  Dickens,  Jr.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing,  one  would  say,  to  a  mind  of  honorable  feel- 
ing, to  be  pointed  out  as  somebody's  son,  or  uncle, 
or  granddaughter,  as  if  the  excellence  were  all  de- 
ived.  It  must  be  a  little  humiliating  to  reflect 
hat  if  your  great  uncle  had  not  been  somebody, 
ton  would  be  nobody;  that,  in  iact,  yoa  are  only  a 
Huno;  and  that,  if  you  should  consent  to  change  it 
hr  the  sake  of  a  tbrtune,as  is  sometimes  done,  you 
ronld  cease  to  be  anything  but  a  rich  man.  *My 
kther  was  president,  or  governor  of  the  State,' 
lome  persons  may  say.  But,  by  Jupiter,  king  of 
|ods  and  men,  who  are  yonT  is  the  instinctive  re- 
iponse.  If  your  ancestor  was  great,  you  are  under 
konds  to  greatness.  If  you  are  small,  make  haste 
to  learn  it  betiraes,  and  thankiqg  heaven  that  your 
aame  has  not  been  made  illustrious,  retire  into  a 
corner,  and  keep  it  at  least  untarnished." 

With  certain  snobs,  even  in  this  country,  there  is 
a  perilous  rage  for  ancestry;  and  when  these  gen- 
tlemen have  none,  they  buy  them,  as  the  Chinese 
do  their  idols.  They  haunt  auction  rooms,  and  buy 
up  old  worm-eaten  portraits  in  wigs,  and  armor, 
and  brocade,  transfer  them  to  their  drawing-rooms, 
and  pass  them  off  as  the  patrician  founden  of  their 
Ifunily.  Then  they  lay  bodily  hands  on  any  hand- 
some crest  or  coat  of  arms  they  find  in  books,  and 
straightway  emblazon  them  on  their  harness  and 
panels.  We  know  one  of  these  gentry  who  sported 
on  his  carriage  door  a  funeral  soutoheoni  What 
is  your  coat  of  arms?"  asked  one  of  these  pedigree 
worahippers,  of  ex-President  Pierce.  The  ex-presi- 
dent told  him  that  the  only  family  arms  he  knew  of 
were  the  shirt  sleeves  in  which  his  father  fought  in 
the  Revolution. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  men  duly  oontideEed  the 
words  of  the  poet: 

*■  Honor  and  shame  fW>m  no  oonditions  rise; 
Act  well  your  part—tbere  all  the  honor  lies.** 

A  humble  origin  is  no  diignoe.   **  The  e«\iy  frown 


of  fortune  is  the  best  security  for  her  final  uuiles." 
And  we  are  ready  to  a^k  witli  the  poet: 

What  can  enoble  k>Us  or  glavt  a.  or  cowuMt»? 
Kot  all  the  blood  of  all  ibc  iloHur.s.*' 


dOOD  ADVIt^E. 

*'  If  anyfhinjt  in  the  world  will  make  a  mnn  iVd 
badly,  except  pinching  h'n  finger;*  in  the  crjiek  » i  i 
door,  it  is  unquedtic»n.«l>iy  u  qiiurrvl.  No  ui.i*i  <  ver 
laiU  to  think  less  of  himseu  utU^r,  lh:in  h  ■  die  be* 
fore  one — it  derides  hiiii  in  the  of  oti».:r.s  .md, 
what  is  worse,  blunts  liiti  consib.lity  to  diH^niceoa 
the  one  liand,  und  increases  the  p<*werund  pti^vuutv 
ale  imtubility  on  the  other.  'Vhe  truth  is,  the  more 
quietly  and  peaceably  wo  all  get  on,  tlie  better;  ibe 
better  for  us,  and  the  better  lor  our  neighbors.  la 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  wisest  course  is,  if  a  man 
cheat  you,  to  quit  dealing  with  him ;  if  he  be  iibo* 
sivo,  quit  hu>  company ;  if  he  slander  you,  take  care 
to  live  so  that  nobody  will  believe  him.  No  ina^ 
ter  who  he  is,  or  how  he  misuses  you — the  wiiMitC 
way  is  just  to  let  hini  alone;  for  tlicre  is  nothing 
better  than  this  cool,  cahn  and  quiet  way  of  doJ* 
ing  with  wrongs  we  meet  with." 


A  RULE  WITHOUT  AN  EXCEPTION. 
Make  it  a  rule  of  life  never  to  be  absent  from 
your  wife  when,  consistent  with  your  duty  ss  a  man 
of  business  and  a  citizen,  it  is  possible  for  yoa  to 
be  present,  and  never  go  out  for  what  the  worid 
calls  pleasure  without  her.  This  is  a  sound  mis 
and  a  just  one.  You  ought  to  have  everything  in 
common,  to  share  each  other's  86rrows  and  joje; 
and  how  a  man  who  really  loves  his  wife  can  go 
out  and  find  entertainment,  night  after  night,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  No  man  hssarightto 
be  absent  from  his  wife  beyond  what  is  absohitely 
necessary.  Tou  will  say,  *'  May  I  not  join  a  Bifli 
Corps?"  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means,  if  yon  have  timc^ 
but  oome  home  directly  after  the  exercise  is  ovecj 
"  May  I  not  go  out  with  this  or  that  friend,  or  tm 
this  or  that  party?"  we  say, "  No,  not  without  ycoej 
wife.*' 


nuuiig  uw; 

i  which  yod 
11;  theoo» 


OONTBNT3IBNT  WITH  LJTTLB. 

See  the  Providence  of  God  determining  tbtj 
bounds  of  your  habitations;  the  age  in 
were  to  live;  the  stations  you  were  to  fill 
forts  yon  were  to  enjoy;  and  the  trials  you  were  fit 
endure.  And  if  you  have  not  mooh  of  the  world-* 
ask — whence  is  it?  Is  it  because  my  Heavenly 
ther  is  not  able  t6  give  me  more?  Na  "  The  eH^ 
ver  and  gold  are  his."  Is  it  because  he  hse  no  in* 
dination  to  indidge  me?  No.  **  He  takes  plesmii^ 
in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants."  It  is  therefoit 
to  be  resolved  into  the  wisdom  and  kindnesi  of  hH 
admiration.  His  wijsdom'telld  him  how  much  I  cs4 
bear;  and  his  kindness  will  not  sofler  him  to  giv4 
me  more.  His  aim  is  my  welfare.  The  asms  di» 
position  whioh  loads  h|m  to  give,  indnoss  him  H 
deny.  He  oorreots  and  he  crowns  with  the  Mini 
love, 

CoreCooMi  disbeUeveth  Qod,  nd  knghUfc  ^ 

the  lights  of  mail.      ^  j 
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When  are  oarpeuters  like  oirouinatano<»?  When 
fliejr  alter  casee. 


What  game  does  a  lady*8  bustle  resemble?  Back- 

Why  are  the  girls  of  Miasoari  sweet?  Because 
fliey  are  Mo.  laaees. 


Whj  is  a  mosioal  instrument  like  the  open  sea? 
Because  it  is  often  sounded. 


Why  should  the  highest  apple  on  a  tree  be  a  good 
«Me?  Because  it  is  a  tip-top  apple. 

Why  is  the  figure  of  your  mother's  mother  like  a 
giain  of  lye?   Because  it  is  grani-fornu 

If  a  woman  were  to  change  her  sex,  of  what  re- 
lgi(»i  would  she  be?   A  iu-then. 

In  what  case  is  it  absolutely  impossible  to  be  Wow 
•sdmre?  In  the  cate  of  a  watch. 

Why  is  a  bilHard-pIayer  like  a  thief  in  a  crowd? 
Beeaose  he  aims  for  the  pockets. 

What  is  that  which  has  got  feet  and  nails,  hat  no 
k|gii  toes,  or  claws?  A  jard  measure. 

Why  are  policemen  like  good  conundmms?  Be- 
MDM  you  most  look  sharp  to  find  them  oat. 

Whst  is  the  diflbrenoe  between  a  printer  and  a 
iMomotive?  One  sets  up  forms,  and  the  other  up- 
seta  forms.   

Why  shoald  yon  be  justified  in  picking  the  pock- 
•to  of  a  vender  of  engravings  ?  Because  he  has  pic- 
Hra. 


Why  are  cats  like  nuskillfal  sui^geons?  Because 
ftey  m€»4iU'latt  (mutilate)  and  destroy  patiemce  (pa- 

Why  are  people  who  stutter  not  to  be  relied  on? 
Because  they  are  always  breaking  their  word. 

Why  18  a  pig  the  most  provident  of  animals? 
Becaoae  he  always  carries  a  spare-rib  or  two  about 
hiui. 

Why  is  a  washerwoman  the  most  cruel  person 
io  the  world?  Because  she  daily  wrings  men's 
kowma.   

^tt  is  the  difference  between  a  railroad  con- 
^BMor  and  a  had  cold?  One  knows  the  stops,  and 
stops  the  nose. 

*Mrhstis  itthat  sticks  closer  than  a  brotherr* 
^  tttseber  to  one  of  his  class.  **  A  postage 
*»>Pt  by  gam,"  said  a  young  incorrigible. 


Wliy  are  the  assessors  of  taxes  the  only  men  in 
the  world  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  dispnmgiug 
their  neighbor?  Because  they  never  undtrrtut  any- 
body in  the  slightest  degree. 


"  Wor-uk  I*' exchiimed  a  North  Carolinian  when 
ofTere<l  a  job;  **do  you  H^pone  IM  wur-tik,  mister, 
when  coon  tracks  are  an  thick  as  grass  blades?*' 

It  VI  mortally  ag^mvating  to  a  hoy  with  a  hard 
snowball  in  his  haiul  to  chiwe  another  boy  a  ntile 
lor  the  pur|>ose  oi  hitting  him,  and  then  miss  Imu 
by  about  oiglit  leet. 


We  hear  from  the  West  ilml  t\  philosopher  has 
extracted  the  lollowing  reply  Iroia  a  8oliool-lM>y  to 
the  query,  **  How  is  the  earth  divided,  luy  hid?" 
"  By  earthquakes,  sir.'' 


Says  the  New  Bedford  Merouiy:  "The  Ontu- 
rion  used  to  tell  a  good  story  of  a  man  of  rather 
dubious  character,  who  iivetl  in  llverton,  per- 
haps. He  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill,  and 
soon  sent  lor  his  minister,  llie  clergyman  was 
fiiithful  as  well  as  affectionate  in  dealing  with  his 
parishioner,  who  listened  to  his  spiritual  adviser 
patiently,  and  at  length  said :  *  Weft,  parson,  I've 
made  up  my  mind,  that  if  I  get  well,  I  shall  in  th# 
future  live  principaUy  honesL' " 


SANDS  OF  OOLD. 

Leisure  is  a  very  pleasant  garment  to  look  at  bat 
it  is  a  very  bad  one  to  wear,  llie  ruin  of  millionf 
may  be  tnuHsd  to  it. 

A  terse  writer  says  that  Nature  likes  to  let  th« 
beat  of  us  find  out,  from  time  to  time,  th«it,  after 
all,  we  do  not  know  much. 

Grief^  knits  two  hearts  in  closer  bonds  than  happi- 
ness ever  can;  and  common  suffering  is  a  fiur 
stronger  link  than  common  joy. 

A  generous  mind  does  not  feel  as  belonging  to 
itself  alone,  but  to  the  whole  human  race^  We  are 
bom  to  serve  our  fellow-creatures. 

Four  things  are  grievonnly  empty:  a  head  with- 
out brains,  a  wit  without  judgment,  a  heart  without 
honesty,  and  a  purse  without  money. 

Happiness  and  pride  are  absolutely  imoompati- 
ble.  0>ntinual  vexations,  &ncied  slights,  and  in- 
juries, provoke  and  wound  the  self-suflicient  mind. 

llie  heart  of  a  man  is  a  well  of  secrets  from  which 
we  bring  up  but  one  bucketful  at  a  time;  and  truth 
— that  is,  the  whole  truth — still  lies  at  the  bottom. 

Wherever  we  find  a  great  desd  of  gmtitude  in  a 
poor  man,  we  may  take  it  lor  granted  there  would 
be  as  much  generO(»ity  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  man  whom  nobody  is 
apt  to  know  in  adversity,  and  that  is  he  who  is  so 
proud  that  he  never  knows  anybody  in  prosperity. 

Conscience  is  a  sleeping  giant;  we  may  lull  him 
into  a  longer  or  sliorter  slumber;  but  his  starts 
Are  frightful— and  terrible  is  the  hoar  wiien  \i% 
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Waiting  fbr  a  Iiover. 

Thx  beautiful  iss  Arabella,  the  gmnd  old  mil- 
UoDiiir^'s  daughter,  is  listeninfif  for  her  lovcr^s  vSlcp. 
Glad  in  the  proudest  silks  from  the  looms  of  I^yons, 
ind  glittering  with  jewels,  slio  wondei-s  v.hy  lie 
doc8  not  come.  She  luis  nniiyed  herself  for  his 
tomirg;  but  the  shadows  deepen  down  the  cedared 
lawn  beibro  her  house,  yet  the  silver  knocker  rings 
not.  But  her  father  enters  the  room  wiili  tt-rriblc 
Dews  written  on  his  face — in  his  eyes.  He  whis- 
pers it  to  Arabella.  The  storm  cloud  of  financial 
min  has  broken  over  her  lover's  heud,  and  lie  who 
was  coiuited  a  millionaire  ye,ster<lay,  will,  to  mor- 
row, be  called  a  beg^pir.  Arabella's  lips  giow  pale. 
And  she  stares  aghast  into  her  fatlier's  lace,  "  There 
Are  others,  daughter,"  he  saj'S.  Yes,  Arabella, 
lliflM  are  other  rich  lovers,  and  joa  may  wait  lor 
Ibilr  I^Mtstepci.  The  ruined  one  comet,  and  ofiei-s 
to  tekfi  baoik  the  nered  ring.  Let  Arabella  show  a 
true  wonum%  lore  now  telling  him  that,  though 
||^b«  lumpfabily  a  iMiikiii^alie  lovet  him  still, 
jiil^l  8Doh  woandft  m  nol  to  hor  1^  to  tmm».  Si- 

Kdie  teiAi  llM^bv  ftmn  te  Mngut,  and  all  is 

' '  ihntlStM  W9ft  in  rnvBom'^ilmiiOi^m  a  you  i^  g 
g04  plafnlgr  stikadi  al  lliii  i^sidm  waiting, 
Ul»  ;AaMte^totelof«r*  Bb  oomoaaad  takes 

looktag  ni^  into  bar  «y«s;  "  but  all  that  I  had 
la  kiat."  HialMaatova  it  In  ashes;  he,  in  the  eyee 
Ilia  gMt  oilr,  a  iNflpur.  Ana  then  he  tooohes 
l^fri^ tliafe  i^Ufleiia on  lier  hand.  "I  am  a  beggar 
'sow,  Mary;  you  may  f^re  baok  the  ring  if  yon 
wish,  and  be  free."  Is  she  an  Arabella  Wealthy? 
Nol  his  words  arouse  her  indignation.  *'  I  love 
jfoa,  Harold,  not  what  you  posseK-^ed.  God  willing, 
we  wfll  retrieye  the  lofit  fortune.  You  are  dearer 
Qod  k  wBUngi  liaad  to 


hand  and  heart  to  heart,  they  are  retrleying  it,  whila 
Arabella  waits  for  another  gilded  lover,  on  wlKxa 
to  fix  her  unstable  affections.  Money  makes  so- 
ciety;  poverty,  very  often,  trao  worth.  Geotis 
reader,  if  you  want  a  wife  choose  ye  between  oar 
heroines.  Wealth  gilds  the  heart;  but  does  not 
make  it  true.  If  cobble  stones  were  diamonds, 
how  many  beggars  we  would  have  in  the  world. 

T.  C.  K. 


Acts  op  Lovb.— The  child  whose  good  offioei 
arc  always  ready  when  they  are  wanted — to  run 
np  stairs  or  down — to  get  chips  or  rock  the  oiadle, 
or  to  run  an  errand  and  **  right  back — and  all 
with  a  cheerful  look  and  pleasant  temper,  has  a 
reward  along  with  such  good  deeds.  A  little  gill 
can  get  her  grandfather's  slippers,  or  put  away  his 
book,  or  gently  comb  his  thin  locks;  and  whether 
she  thinks  of  it  or  not,  these  little  kindnesses  axa 
the  sunbeams  that  lighten  up  a  dark  and  wofol 
world. 

The  laigest  diamond  ever  imported  here  was  i» 
oently  exhibited  in  New  York.  It  was  found  in 
the  South  African  diamond  fields,  and  weighed  80 
carats  in  the  rough  state.  The  gem  lost  one-third 
its  weight  in  cutting,  but  increased  in  value  from 
1^10,000  to  1^,000.  The  cutting  and  designing 
were  done  here,  and  equalled  the  best  eObzia  of  ths 
diamond  workers  of  Amsterdam. 


He  whose  virtues  exceed  his  talents,  is  the  grsil 
or  good  man^'he  whose  talents  exceeds  his  viita^ 
is  the  mean  or  small  mftn. 


lUUUWTIiALTJBO  XiJE2J3l7fea» 


Aamr  to  la$t  mmU^s  J2efrM«^A  wiM  HUB  I 
etb  a  glad  fiither. 


.  CHARADE. 
Where  is  my  pritnoZ  f  LookatboaKr 

Open  your  mouth  and  see ; 
Or  seek  in  primeval  rooks, 

Where  ancient  fossils  be. 
Hy  $econd  often  wrings  the  heaiti 

Brings  sorrow  to  the  bead ; 
And  sometimes  makes  the  i 

To  wish  that  he  were  dead. 
Ify  vfhoU  is  very  hard  to  hear. 
Yet  often  nms  Arom  oar  to  ear. 


Antwer  to  Itut  numth^ 
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DOVE-EYE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  UHIHPEWAS. 

VT  FBOF,  H.  WATSON  ROBBWELL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

▲  FOBK8T  ADTEirrUBS. 

^flfXTR  storj  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  a  part 
vjr  of  oar  graad  conntiy  that  is  now  bearing 

upon  its  bosom  large  dties,  flourishing  towns, 
pvodootiTe  lkrms,andall  the  wonderfol  evidenoes 

16 


of  hmnan  progress  and  civilication,  was  the  &Torite 
hunting  grounds  of  the  poweifal  Chippewas  and 
Winnebagoee.  Bat  at  that  time,  as  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  race  since  the  whites  first  came 
among  them,  settlements  were  encroaching  upon 
them,  and  pioneers  breaking  a  way  into  their  wil- 
derness for  progress  and  improrement  to  foUow. 

Chester  Reade  and  his  sister,  Helen,  among  oth- 
ers, sought  the  great,  on&thomed  West,  hoping  to 
boild  them  somewhere,  on  the  &rther  outskirt  of 
the  tide  of  emigration,  a  happy  and  prospetoufl, 
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home.  They  had  themselyeB  only,  to  look  to  and 
provide  for,  and,  possessing  considerable  means, 
they  were  not  forced,  like  most  others,  to  a  hasty 
■election  of  a  new  home.  They  seoored  comforta- 
ble accommodation,  in  one  of  the  nearest  settle- 
ments to  the  borders  of  the  great  onezplored  land, 
the  unbroken  forests,  that  still  sheltered  the  red 
man  in  lus  games  and  hunts,  stretching  to  its  door, 
and  from  here,  Chester  made  many  Tentm-esome 
excursions  into  the  wilderness  beyond,  seeking 
some  lovely  spot,  upon  which  to  erect  a  comforta- 
ble home  for  himself  and  sister. 

Many  enticing  places  he  saw,  and  yet  he  was  un- 
decided, besides  there  was  a  charm  in  this  wild, 
roaming  life,  to  his  brave  spirit  Helen,  Im  sister, 
was  at  first,  contented  to  trust  him  away  from  her 
on  these  excursions,  knowing  his  wisdom  and  hero- 
ism, but  when  it  became  noised  throughout  the  bor- 
der settlements,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  deeds 
of  violence  committed  upon  the  Indians,  by  some 
lawless  men  from  the  settlements,  the  red  men 
were  much  incensed  against  the  whites,  and  threat- 
ened retaliation  upon  the  first  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  the  terrified  girl,  begged  her  brother  to  re- 
linquish any  further  wanderings,  and  remain  with 
her  safely  in  the  settlement  until  this  danger  had 
passed. 

The  brave  young  man  only  laughed  at  his  sister's 
feaxB,  assuring  her  that  he  had  become  quite  an  ex- 
pert woodsman,  and  could  foresee  danger  and  pro- 
tect himself  against  it  But  at  her  continued  en- 
taraaties,  he  at  last  consented  that,  on  his  return 
ftom  one  other  trip  into  a  new  region,  which  his 
aixangements  were  already  completed  for,  he  would 
not  leave  the  settlement  again,  until  she  shoi^  ac- 
oompany  him  to  the  site  of  their  new  home. 

Look  for  my  return  in  a  week,  he  shouted  back 
to  her,  merrily,  as  she  watched  his  manly,  hand- 
tome  figure,  disappear  in  the  forest,  but  there  was 
a  strange  foreboding  at  her  heart,  and  it  was  long, 
thereafter,  before  she  withdrew  her  eyes  fix>m  that 
spot,  on  which  she  last  beheld  him. 

There  was  no  fear,  however,  at  his  heart,  with 
his  trusty  lifle  supported  on  his  arm,  and  his  fear- 
less gasa  penetrating  the  depths  of  forest  stretch- 
ing before  him,  he  continued  boldly  onward.  There 
was  something  in  the  noble  bearing  of  Chester 
Reade  that  aroused  admiration  for  him,  even  in 
the  breast  of  the  red  man.  With  bearded  &ce,  reso- 
lute and  ooniageous,  bronsed  by  the  sun,  long, 
waving  hair,  partly  concealed  under  a  soft,  felt  hat, 
picturesquely  slouched,  a  strong  muscular  frame, 
whose  finely  moulded  form  was  set  off  by  rich  buck- 
skin ttodk  and  laggings,  and  soft,  doeskin  shirt, 
open  the  neck,  he  was  strikingly  handsome  and 
pleiring  in  appearuioe,  and,  adding  to  all  this,  an 
open,  frank  demeanor,  he  oould  not  help  but  win 
friends. 

Two  days  had  ha  journeyed  westward,  when  at 
sunset  of  the  second,  he  descended  into  the  loveli- 
est valley  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  carpeted,  as  it 
was,  with  the  deepest  vardnre  of  cool,  luxniioos 
green,  relieved  1^  myriads  of  blossoming  plants  and 
vines  of  sweetest  hues.  Tluoagfathis  val^yconzs- 
ed  a  sparkling  river,  and  ov«iiooking  it^  but  milflt 


distant,  mountains  crowned  with  deepest  pupla, 
raised  their  majestic  heads. 

"Here  shall  my  joumeyings  end,"  murmured 
Chester,  in  deepest  ecstasy,  at  the  entrancing  sight; 
"  here  shall  my  home  be  built,  for  peace  and  hapgi^ 
ness  can  alone  dwell  in  such  an  Eden.'' 

Scarce  had  he  uttered  the  words,  than,  as  if  to 
belie  them,  a  shrill  scream  of  terror  echoed  throogb 
the  valley.  It  came  from  the  river  side,  and  he 
knew  the  voice  was  a  female's.  Spi  inging  through 
a  wall  of  chambering  vines  that  broke  his  view,  he 
beheld  a  struggle  progressing  between  an  lodiaa 
maid  of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  and  two  dusky  1ra^ 
riors,  whom  he  recognized  from  their  drees,  as 
Winnebagoe  braves.  They  were  attempting  to 
force  their  poor,  straggling  captive,  into  a  canoe. 

Chester  hesitated  a  moment;  he  disliked  to  abed 
blood,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  but  seeing  that  the 
struggling  captive  perceived  him,  and  was  most 
piteously  extending  her  arms  to  him,  he  raised  his 
rifle.  At  the  same  moment  the  two  braves,  thrown 
ing  their  captive  already  bound,  into  the  canoe^ 
leveled  their  weapons  upon  him.  The  reports  of 
the  three  guns  sounded  like  one,  so  nearly  together 
were  they  discharged.  Chester  felt  a  sharp,  \nia^ 
ing  pang,  in  his  right  side,  but  it  was  compensated 
for,  by  seeing  one  of  the  Indian  braves  topple  over 
into  the  water  and  float  away  lifeless.  The  other 
brave  throwing  aside  his  empty  weapon,  sprang 
into  the  canoe,  and  grasping  the  paddle,  pushed  the 
frail  craft  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  river.  Then 
began  a  fearful  effort  for  the  mastezy  betTreen  these 
foes.  The  savage,  bending  to  his  paddle  and 
each  dexterous  stroke  propelling  the  boat  far  upon 
the  water,  felt  that  he  would  be  safe  only,  if  hs 
reached  the  opposite  bank  with  his  captive,  befors 
the  white  man's  deadly  rifle  was  again  ready  fbf 
use.  While  Chester,  loading  his  weapon,  was 
nerved  with  all  the  energy  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  poor  Chippewa  maiden's  safety,  hung  in  the 
balance  against  every  passing  moment  of  time  that 
he  occupied.  At  last,  though  it  seemed  an  age  of 
time  had  passed,  the  wadding  was  driven  down 
upon  the  ball,  the  ramrod  was  wildly  jericed  out  of 
the  barrel,  and  the  weapon  quickly  sprang  to  a 
level  with  Chester's  face,  while  the  canoe  was  yet 
rods  distant  from  the  opposite  shore. 

The  savage,  while  bending  at  his  paddle,  noted 
every  step  in  his  enemy's  progress,  but  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  effort,  until  he  knew  that  another 
moment  would  send  a  ball  unerricgly  to  him. 
Then,  dropping  the  paddle,  with  a  wild  yell  of  defi- 
ance, he  grasped  his  lovely  captive,  who  was  now 
unconscious,  and,  before  Chester  oould  puU  the 
tri^^,  held  her  before  him,  shielding  his  breast 
hind  her  tender  one. 

A  moment  only  Chester  hesitated.  Deatfaihe 
felt  sure,  would  be  preferable  to  the  Chippewa 
maiden,  to  captivity  among  the  enemies  of  her 
tribe,  and  if  it  must  be,  it  would  be  mercy  to  bdng 
her  even  such  rescue.  A  pert  of  the  Winnebagoe 
brave's  head  was  visible  above  the  giri's.  Bwaaa 
small  maik;  the  least  deviation  from  a  true  aim 
mi^t  saorilloe  tha  lifb  of  the  captive.  But  Cftfl^ 
tar's  heart  did  not  shrink,  nor  his  nervei  trsmhU 
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A  moment's  aim,  a  sharp  crack  of  Hie  rifle,  and  the 
lead  cnshed  its  waj  throngh  the  skull  of  the  war- 
rior; he  swajed  a  few  toms,  and  then  toppled  oyer 
into  the  water,  dead,  carrying  the  girl  with  him. 

llirowiiig  aside  his  rifle,  Chester  sprang  into  the 
met,  swam  to  where  he  had  seen  the  girl  disap- 
pear, and  diving,  brooght  her  to  the  sorface,  and 
soppoTted  her  safely  to  the  shore.  For  seyenJ 
mioates,  she  continued  unoonsdoos  in  his  arms, 
tnd  dnriog  them,  mingled  with  his  anxiety  for  the 
Indian  maiden,  was  a  bliss  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before— a  bliss  occasioned  by  having  the 
loveliest  creatnre  his  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon, 
pressed  close  to  his  heart. 

Lying  there  motionless,  with  a  glorioos  wealth 
of  dsrk  hair  nestling  over  brow,  cheek,  neck,  and 
ihooldeiB,  that  were  tinted  with  a  mellow  sanset 
bne,  as  if  the  god  of  the  day  in  parting  from  her, 
had  left  the  stain  of  his  broken  heart  upon  her,  eye- 
lids that  were  fringed  with  long  black  lashes,  veil- 
ing eyes,  which  he  knew  must  be  laige,  black,  los- 
troos,  and  sool-stizTing,  a  month,  small  and  perfect, 
with  ripe,  losoioas  lips,  and  teeth  like  rare  pearis, 
and  an  arm  and  hand,  that,  like  every  visible  fea- 
tore  of  her  bee  and  ISarm,  were  so  perfectly  molded 
tiiat  their  perfection  alone  would  call  up  wildest 
taptares  in  1|ie  coldest  nature;  with  all  these,  this 
Chippewa  maiden  was  lovely  beyond  conception, 
and  Chester  could  only  feast  his  gaze  upon  her,  en- 


It  was  while  he  was  thus  looking  upon  her,  that 
As  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start  of  horror,  as  if  ex- 
peotxng  to  find  herself,  still  in  the  power  of  her 
enemies.  But,  meeting  instead,  Chester's  adoring 
CUB,  her  eyes  veiled  themselves  in  modest  oonfu- 
rion,  and  yet  in  a  strange,  hmDpy  trance,  while  she 
tzmidly  withdrew  from  his  arma  A  moment  af- 
ter, she  bent  low  at  his  feet,  still  keeping  her  head 
Bodestly  bowed,  bat  in  the  depth  of  her  gmtitude, 
grasping  bis  hand,  ere  he  oould  divine  her  purpose 
and  covering  it  with  kinoes. 

*<Thepale  &ce  has  been  brave  and  noble,'' she 
murmured,  in  a  voice  that  bewildered  his  senses, 
vith  its  trancing  melody.  **He  has  saved  the 
Chippewa  maiden  from  a  fiite  move  dishonorable 
ftan  death,  Abanihta  can  never  forget  She  is  Ihe 
white  warrior's  slave." 

He  would  have  answered,  but  he  had  not  the 
strength.  A  sudden  fidnbiess  was  creeping  over 
faim;  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  wound,  and  the 
ooDstant  hemorrhage  from  it  began  to  make  the 
less  felt  npon  his  strength.  The  Indian  giri  dor 
teoted  the  change  immediately;  she  espied  the  blood 
oozing  from  the  wound,  and,  with  a  moan  of  fear 
and  agony,  she  sprang  to  grasp  his  swaying  form. 
But  he  did  not  know  what  followed,  for  he  Ihinted 
sway: 

When  Chester  Reads,  became  conscious  again, 
bs  rested  beneath  the  lodge  of  a  Chippewa  chief; 
fte  parent  of  Abanihta,  whom  he  had  saved.  When 
he  fcWoii^  the  lovely  Indian  maiden  had  staunched 
bis  wound,  and  then,  like  a  stricken  deer,  sped  to 
fte  lodges  of  ber  people  that  were  not  fiur  distant, 
aad,  sammooing  aid  to  follow  her,  fled  back  to  her 
ironaded  yimonn**  side,  ha;viDg  a  great  tsmr  at 


her  heart,  lest  aught  might  befiJl  him  daring  her 
absence.  Her  whole  life  seemed  to  hang  npon  ev* 
ery  pulse  beat  of  his  heart,  her  eyes  never  wander- 
ed from  his  lace,  but  rested  there  with  an  awful  in- 
tensity of  worship  and  fear,  until  she  saw  him  safe 
among  her  people.  Now,  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
to  consciousness  again  in  the  Chippewa  chiefs 
lodge,  the  first  object  they  rested  upon,  was  the  In- 
dian maiden  bending  over  him  with  the  same  anx* 
ious  worshipful  look. 

The  &ther  of  Abanihta,  or  Dove  Eye,  aS  she  was 
most  generally  called,  came  to  his  side  and  said~ 

The  pale  ikce  is  a  noble  bmve.  He  commands 
the  heart  of  Brave  Eagle,  chief  of  the  Chippewaa, 
for  he  has  saved  Dove  Eye  from  dishonor.  Let  the 
white  brave  ask  even  the  life  of  Bnve  Eagle,  and 
it  shall  be  his  for  saving  his  child." 


CHAPTER  n, 

nr  THB  OHIPPBWA  LODOB. 

Chkstbb  Rbadb's  wound  was  not  dangerous^ 
but  it  would  keep  him  an  inmate  of  the  Chippewa 
chieTs  lodge  many  weeks.  The  thought  of  this  con- 
finement was  not  unpleasant  to  him,  for  Dove  Eye 
was  ever  at  his  side,  and  ever  with  that  intense, 
worshipftd  look  in  her  eyes  for  him.  She  was  in- 
deed his  slave;  spite  of  his  protestations,  knowing 
no  olject  but  to  anticipate  his  every  want,  finding 
her  happiness  in  adding  to  his  comfort,  weeping 
with  sorrow  when  he  snflered,  and  with  Joy  when 
he  seemed  better. 

And  still  with  all  her  attention,  several  days  a& 
ter  his  adventure,  he  grew  sad  and  abstracted,  and, 
as  the  days  passed,  this  gloom  deepened  upon  h<m. 
Dove  Eye  censured  herself  for  this;  she  tried  every 
means'  she  could  think  of  to  interest  and  amuse 
him,  but  without  avaiL  At  last,  with  signs  of  we^ 
ing  in  her  eyes,  she  ventured  to  say— 

•*  The  white  brave  is  not  happy.  Has  Dove  Eye 
displeased  him,  or  does  he  long  for  the  home  of  the 
paleface?" 

**  Neither,  dear,  kind  friend,"  he  replied,  warmly. 
**  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  and  you  make  iliy  life 
so  happy,  that  I  shall  be  sorry  this  must  ever  ter^ 
minate.  But,  Dove  Eye,  I  have  a  dear  friend  at 
the  settlement,  whom  I  promised  to  return  to  in  a 
week.  Because  I  have  not  returned,  she  will  thinly 
something  dreadful  has  befiJlen  me.  It  makes  me 
sad  to  thiuk  of  her  grieC" 

The  Indian  maiden  asked  nothing  more,  but 
Chester,  noticed  that  she  sat  nearly  all  that  day, 
with  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands,  and  when  she 
did  look  up,  it  was  always  with  a  shade  in  her  eyes, 
so  sorrowfbl  and  plaintive,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
questioning  her,  if  she  was  ill,  or  if  he  had  angered 
her,  to  which,  with  a  glance  of  deepest  devotion, 
she  answered  no,  pressing  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

On  the  next  morning,  and  the  next,  and  the  next^ 
she  was  ihlesing.  He  questioned  without  avail,  hd 
grew  wild  with  anxiety,  with  deep,  tender  yearn- 
ing. He  would  have  fled  to  the  place  in  seaieh  for 
her,  had  he  strength,  for  he  missed  DoveEye'i 
gentle  care,  the  eleotrio  touch  of  her  fingers,  the 
soothing  of  her  Toioe,  and  the  oontentment  her 
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presenoe  brought  BreiTthiiig  was  different  in  her 
ftbtenoe;  the  wodd  leemed  dark  and  life  full  of 
misery,  and,  because  he  did  not  have  her  lovelj 
fiu)e  bending  over  him,  he  would  not  lie  still,  he 
wonld  not  sleep,  and  he  grew  more  feverish,  while 
kis  wound  grew  more  painful. 

During  the  time  that  Chester  was  suffering  so 
■moh,  Helen,  poor  girl,  had  her  sorrows.  She 
waited  patiently  and  hopefully,  during  all  the  ap- 
pcnnted  week,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  it,  Chester 
iid  not  come,  she  began  to  fear  for  his  safety.  But, 
is  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  intelligence  of  him 
tame  to  her,  her  fear  increased  to  a  frenzy  of  ter- 
tor.  Their  friends  in  the  settlement  believed  him 
a  yictim  to  Indian  revenge,  and  the  forest  for  miles 
around,  was  scoured  hj  searching  parties,  but  with- 
out result. 

Helen  could  not  give  her  beloved  brother  np  so, 
and,  each  day,  like  a  crazed  creature,  she  wandered 
into  the  forest  alone,  hoping  to  find  some  trace  of 
Iiim,  or  some  due  to  his  fieU^e.  On  one  of  these 
Journeys  in  the  forest,  she  was  startled  by  sudden- 

coming  upon  the  loveliest  creature  she  had  ever 
iMheld,  an  Indian  maiden,  who  with  folded  arms 
And  stately  mien,  stood  in  her  pathway,  gasing  half 
atomly,  half  tenderly  upon  her. 

While  Helen  yet  looked  with  dilated  eyes  fiUed 
with  wondering  admiration,  and  yet  wiUi  terror 
mpon  the  beautiful  girl,  she  surprised  her  ad- 
dressing her. 

**  The  pale  lace  need^  not  continue  her  search  for 
ker  missing  friend,  nor  be  alarmed  about  his  safety. 
The  white  brave  is  with  friends.  He  was  injured 
in  endangering  his  life  for  one  unworthy  that  sacri- 
floe,  but  he  lies  in  the  lodge  of  a  Chippewa  chief, 
with  obedient  slaves  to  care  for  him.  Be  patient, 
ftle  maiden,  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  he  will  be  re- 
tamed  to  you." 

The  emotions  of  Joy  at  her  brother's  safety,  of 
pain  at  his  sufferings,  and  of  doubts  and  fears  of 
many  kinds,  that  arose  in  an  instant  in  the  fond 
sister's  mind,  and  manifested  themselves  in  very 
many  excited  inquiries  that  she  made  of  the  Indian 
maiden,  cannot  he  described.  Hiey  were  all  an- 
swered patiently,  and  yet  Helen,  not  satisfied,  plead- 
ed piteously — 

**Imust  go  to  Chester,  at  once.  Yon  will  let 
me  accompany  you.  I  must  see  him,  and  my  hands 
must  care  for  him.  No  other  can  know  how  to 
care  for  him  as  tenderly  as  I  can  do." 

The  Indian  girl's  feoe  wore,  for  a  few  moments, 
a  look  of  contempt  at  the  poor  sister's  last  ut- 
terances—but»  commanding  herself  she  replied 
Irmly — 

**'Ihe  paie  fece  cannot  go  with  Abanihta.  Hie 
lodges  of  the  Chippewas  are  two  days'  journey 
westward.  The  red  man  has  been  wronged,  and  is 
seeking  revenge;  the  pale  maiden  would  not  be 
safe  in  the  Chippewa  maiden's  tent  Wait,  when 
It  is  safe,  Abanihta  will  come  for  the  beantifel  pale 
feoe. 

«<  But  I  cannot  live  all  these  days  in  su^peoM.  I 
must  hear  from  him,"  murmured  Helen. 

**  See,"  said  the  Indian  girl,  pointing  to  the  hol- 
low trunk  ef  a  monster  tree  near  by,  each  day  the 


beantiful  pale  feoe  will  find  in  the  oifily  of  yonte 
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tree,  a  memage  from  the  white  brave.  When  As 
wishes  to  send  any  mesBage  to  him,  it  should  slss 
be  lodged  there.  The  white  maiden  will  see  AIma- 
ihta  againi" 

She  was  gone  before  Helen  could  detain  her,  to 
exprem  her  gratitude  to  her  for  all  the  happiaea 
she  had  brought  her. 

After  nearly  four  days  of  absence,  the  lovely  In> 
dian  girl  gladdened  Chester's  eyes  and  heart  agaii 
with  her  presence.  To  his  pleading  demand  to 
know  why  she  had  left  him,  she  said  quietly— 

'*  I  have  seen  the  white  brave's  beantifol,  pals 
feoed  friend,  and  told  her  of  his  safety.  Esch  day 
he  will  have  a  meosage  from  her,  and  each  day  hs 
may  talk  with  her  through  writings.  Hy  people 
will  safely  cany  these  messages." 

He  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  inteDigenoe,  tad 
in  his  wild  frenzy  of  admiration  for  the  brave,  h» 
roio,  self  sacrificing  maiden,  before  him;  wfao,io 
ease  his  mind  of  a  sorrow,  wandered  that  long  ^ 
tanoe  alone,  in  the  &ce  oi  danger  and  haidshiiii, 
he  grasped  her  hand  warmly,  and  uttered  his  thanki 
in  eloquent  words,  though  his  pale,  wan  &oe,  rs> 
vealed  it  plainest,  he  told  her  how  much  hs  hsd 
missed  her. 

**  Ah,  Dove  Eye,"  he  said,  ^  no  hands  are  so  tei* 
der  as  yours,  no  touch  so  soft  and  soothing.  I  oi» 
not  sleep  without  looking  first  into  yonr  ^es,  and 
I  cannot  rest  unless  I  know  that  you  are  nssi; 
You  are  necessary  to  my  happiness  in  everything." 

While  he  said  this,  her  head  was  bent  to  hide  the 
timid  fiosh  of  joy,  that  made  her  feoe  even  mors 
radiantly  lovely.  But  it  soon  turned  to  a  sad,  psc 
tient  look,  that  he  noticed  was,  now,  always  on  hsr 
lace,  and  that  he  wondered  at  and  could  not  so> 
count  for. 

When  Chester  was  so  &r  reoovered  as  to  leave 
his  couch.  Dove  Eye  again  disappeared,  but  on  the 
fourth  day  of  her  absence,  she  returned.  This  tim^ 
Helen  accompanied  her.  The  meeting  betwesft 
brother  and  sister,  eft&r  so  painful  a  separatkm, 
was  most  touching  and  affectionate.  After  thsy 
had  embraced  each  other,  and  expressed  thdr  htp* 
piness  at  again  being  together,  they  looked  fer 
Dove  Eye,  their  best,  noblest  friend,  but  she  wii 
not  near,  neither  did  ehe  come  to  them  again,  mi> 
til  hours  later,  when  they  sent  an  urgent  message 
to  her. 

*<Come  to  me,  Dove  Eye,  and  share  our  joys," 
Chester  said,  impulsively,  holding  out  bis  hands  to 
greet  the  lovely  Indian,  as  she  shyly  approached. 

Why  do  you  desert  us  now,  when  your  presenos 
is  so  dear  to  us?  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
"you  have  been  weeping  I  what  is  itthatmsksi 
Dove  Eye  sad?" 

<*The  Chippewa  maiden  would  have  been  fliiarsd 
the  confession  of  her  weakness,  but  it  is  decreed  that 
she  must  be  shamed  for  the  dream  of  her  silly 
heart,"  she  murmured,  bending  her  head  low,  and 
concealing  the  fiush  of  shame  on  her  cheeki. 
«« What  can  the  white  brave  wish  of  Dove  Sf% 
nkore,  for  has  he  not  his  beautiftd,  pale  botd  wife 
with  him?  and  to  him,  kar<^m  wiU  bo  mmki^ 
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lag,  her  touch  more  tender,  than  the  poor,  un- 
tntored  Indian  girPa.  Alas,  brave  pale  face — ^no- 
ble warrior — ^it  had  been  better  with  poor  Doye 
Eye,  to  die  by  the  knife  of  the  Winnebagoee,  than 
to  be  ipared  to  meet  the  white  braye's  glances,  and 
fed  the  ahame  of  a  hopeless,  sinfnl,  but  intense 
wonhip  for  him.  Doye  Eye  loves  him,  and  oonld 
be  his  slave,  bnt  Dove  Eye  woold  not  wrong  his 
beaatiful,  pale  fitoed  wife;  and  so  she  will  go  &r 
away  from  him,  and  bnry  her  passion  in  her  own 
heart  Will  not  the  white  warrior  think  pityingly 
sometimes,  on  the  broken  hearted  Indian  giri?" 

Seveial  times  while  she  spoke  thos,  Chester  and 
his  sister,  with  ejaculations  of  sarprise,  tried  to  in- 
teinipt  her,  bat  in  her  shame  and  grief,  she  heard 
tiiem  not  Now,  with  her  last  words  ending  in  a 
great  sob,  she  dropped  on  her  kneea  before  the 
joong  man,  impulsively  dasped  his  hands,  pressed 
adoaen  wild,  passionate  kisses  upon  them,  and  torn- 
•dtoflee. 

Bnt  ere  she  ooold  do  it,  the  clasp  of  Chester's 
arms  szoond  her,  detained  her,  and  drew  her  in 
close  embrace  to  his  bosom. 

Too  shall  never  leave  me,  Dove  Eye,''  he  said, 
lookiiig  down  tenderly,  lovingly  into  her  surprised 
lyet.  You  have  made  a  great  mistake,  Helen  is 
Bot  my  wife,  but  my  beloved  sister,  and  I  shall 
Bsrer  wed  any  bnt  the  Chippewa  maiden,  for  1 
bare  worshipped  you,  my  darling,  from  the  first 
Boment  that  I  held  you  close  to  my  heart" 

Fiztt  casting  a  quick,  searching  glance  into  his 
fioe,and  then  into  Helen's,  and  reading  the  truth 
of  his  words  there,  she  needed  closer  within  his 
nms,  with  a  great  gasp  of  joy.  But  her  eyes  rest- 
ing the  next  instant  upon  Helen,  a  shadow  of  pain 
psaeed  over  her  lovely  face,  and  she  removed  Ches- 
tsr»8  arms  that  held  her,  saying  sadly— 

Dove  Eye,  cannot  a^  the  white  brave  to  make 
inch  a  sacrifice.  She  is  one  of  the  despised  red 
psople,and  the  pale  maiden  would  despise  her 
brother,  for  marrying  such." 

As  an  answer,  Helen's  arms  impulsively  endr- 
ded  &e  Indian  girl,  while  she  answered — 

**  Instead  of  despising  him.  Dove  Eye,  for  loving 
700, 1  have  honored  him  much  more  dearly,  since 
he  revealed  to  me  his  deep  passion  for  you.  I,  too 
lore  you,  noble,  brave  giri,  and  will  you  not  let  me 
be  your  sister?" 

**  Dove  Eye  loved  the  pale  maiden,  even  when 
the  tbon^t  she  had  taken  fr^m  her  her  life's  only 
kvasure,  the  white  brave's  heart,"  the  Indian  girl 
replied,  dasping  Helen  close  to  her  breast,  and  ten- 
My  patting  her  soft  cheek.  Dove  Eye  wo^ld 
be  very,  very  happy  with  her  pale  friends,  if  ^e 
eould  gain  the  consent  of  her  father,  the  Chippewa 
thief,  to  go  with  them." 

The  firm  voice  of  the  Chippewa  chief  himself, 
Hho  had  approached  unperceived,  answered — 

**  Dove  Eye  is  the  sunshine  of  her  lather's  lodge. 
"When  she  is  gone  from  it.  Brave  Eagle  will  sit  in 
the  darkness  and  be  sad.  He  will  miss  the  light  of 
her  eyes  and  the  touch  of  her  hands.   When  he 

goes  to  the  hunt  or  on  the  war-path,  his  heart  will 

not  yearn  to  return,  and  the  smoke  of  his  lodge  fire 

iriU  no^  bring  joy  to  him,  for  Dove  Eye  will  not  be 


there  to  greet  him;  her  hands  will  not  dress  his 
venison,  her  voice  will  not  be  heard  like  sweet  mi^ 
sic,  and  her  eyes  will  not  watch  him  while  hd 
sleeps.  But  the  white  warrior  is  noble  and  bravey 
and  worthy  of  Dove  Eye,  he  returns  her  love,  and 
Brave  Eagle  gives  her  to  him,  for  he  does  not  fos> 
get  how  the  white  &ther  of  Dove  Eye's  mother, 
gave  his  daughter  to  the  Chippewa  chief!" 

The  proud  chief  moved  away  to  conceal  his  em» 
tion,  , 

In  the  beautiful  valley  where  Chester  Beade  fim 
beheld  Dove  Eye,  and  rescued  her  from  the  Wi»- 
nebagoe  braves,  his  home  was  built,  and  there  th* 
lovely  Chippewa  maiden  proved  a  noble,  loving^ 
happy  wife  to  him,  and  an  affectionate  sister  to 
Helen.  In  after  years,  bright-eyed,  beautifiil  chilp 
dren,  clambered  upon  her  knee  and  teased  her,  u» 
til  she  would  relate  to  them  the  events  of  her  Uft^ 
when  she  was  Dove  Eye,  the  Chippewa  maiden. 

An  Exquisite  Chromo  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Honthly  Companion  for  187^ 
whether  in  a  dub  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  mora 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  scene  of  contentmeni  at  homo.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  aa 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in.  her  lap,  while  the  litr 
tie  girl's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  paHor  hangii 
a  i>etcanary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  buua> 
tiful  flowera  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  Tho  faces 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
labora  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  I1ia 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  paintinft 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  wo  wer^ 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  leas  than  five  dol- 
lars. It  is  of  the  samelaige  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  Chbistmas  Ev^,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art. 

The  picture  will  be  sent,  postnge  free,  the  very 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  Companion— <m/y  One  Dollar  far  tke  year 
1874.   

Count  Waldeck,  painter,  residing  in  Riris.  lias 
just  arrived  at  the  great  age  of  108  years.  In  I82ft 
this  artist,  being  then  60  and  in  want  of  money, 
presented  some  of  his  pictures  at  tho  Kcolu  ties 
Beaux-ArtB,  and  asked  40,000  francs  for  them.  M. 
Bastard,  the  director,  replied  that  the  i-0i*ouix;e8  at 
his  command  did  not  permit  his  making  n  purcbiiM, 
but  if  M.  Waldeck  consented  he  wonl<l  obtain  foe 
him  an  annual  allowance  of  2000  francs.  U.  WnL 
deck  has  therefore  received  during  48  years  96,00t 
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THE  OLD  FOGY  MAN, 


He  WBS  a  queer  old-fogy  xnan^ 

And  loved  old  fogy  ways; 
And  railed  against  the  reckless  speed 

Of  these  fast  modem  days. 
He  once  coald  travel  leisarely, 

And  stop  his  friends  to  hail; 
Bnt  now  they  roshed  him  thro'  by  steam, 

And  rode  him  on  a  rail. 

Ihat  good  old  coach  was  fest  enough 

For  prudent  folks  to  go; 
Impatient  men  now  laugh  at  it, 

And  say  'twas  rather  slow; 
And  so  they  rush  upon  the  train. 

And  speed  like  thought  away, 
Until  a  smash-up  breaks  their  bones; 

He  thinks  it  doesn't  pay. 

He  leved  old  housewives'  spinning  wheels  • 

The  music  of  their  hum 
Was  fiir  more  dear  to  his  old  ear 

Than  grand  piano  thrum. 
But  ah  I  he  sighs,  those  wheels  are  gone 

Since  Whitney  made  his  gin; 
No  more  we  hear  their  thrifty  hui^ 

No  more  the  sister's  spin  I 

Hie  rosy  girls  of  olden  time, 

Sunburnt,  were  firmer  made 
Than  these,  the  late  and  tender  shoots 

Hiat  grow  up  in  the  shade; 
They  did  their  mother's  heavy  work,' 

And  eased  her  weary  hands; 
And  sometimes,  too,  if  brothers  fiuled. 

Could  help  to  do  a  man's. 

Their  dresses,  made  with  easy  fit. 

Gave  not  a  pain  beneath; 
The  hearts  had  ample  room  to  beat^ 

Their  lungs  bad  room  to  breathe— 
Unlike  oar  present  girls,  with  waists 

Too  much  compressed  and  slight. 
Who,  if  they  do  not  dissipate, 

Are  often  veiy  tight 

Ihey  let  not  fiishion  dwarf  their  fonns, 

But  grew  to  comely  size, 
And  health  shone  ever  on  their  brows 

And  sparkled  from  thcur  eyes; 
They  thanked  kind  Heaven  for  all  its  gifts, 

And  thought  with  secret  pride. 
That  they  were  beautiful  enough. 

And  they  were  satisfied. 

Bnt  now,  our  modem  girls,  alast 

Think  Providence  unkind 
For  putting  too  much  in  the  midst^ 

And  not  enough  behind;  • 
And  so  they  bustle  round,  and  laioe^ 

To  mend  such  dum^  ways, 
And  think  they  far  outshine  the  gills 

Of  good  old-fogy  days. 

Bb  wished,  he  said,  for  their  sweet  MkM^ 
That  flwhion's  tortoriug  vise 


Would  ease  them  up  a  litUe,  and 

Less  pinching  would  sufiioe; 
That  they  might  feel  the  bounding  health, 

Around  the  heart  that  plays, 
When  all  unfettered  as  it  was 

In  good  old-fogy  days. 


LEGEND  OF  NAUMAN  CBAG. 

'Vr^V^HERE  met  you  with  this  nonsense?"  gaQy 
^BM^  cried  a  youth,  lightly  entering  the  apart- 
ment  where  Lilian  Travers  was  throm* 
ming  her  guitar.  You  are  as  capricious  as  an  un- 
tamed mocking-bird.  Now  a  i^alm  tune,  then  a 
bit  of  love  song,  and  afterwards  perhaps  the  latter 
half  of  some  lugubrious  ditty.  When,  I  would  ask, 
are  you  to  conunence  being  an  equable  and  reason- 
able cr€»ture?" 

**  When  my  forty-fifth  cousin,  Master  Balph  AU 
stein,  shall  take  it  into  his  head  to  set  me  an  exam* 
pie,"  retorted  Lilian,  as  springing  forward  with  a 
bird-like  buoyancy  she  caught  hold  of  Ralph's  hand, 
and  putting  heiself  suddenly  in  position,  advanced 
her  tiny  foot  "Now,  grave  sir,  for  a  dance. 
What  shall  it  be?  one  of  my  grandmother's  minuets 

01V-" 

"Shame  on  you,  Lilian  I  Can  younotrsmem* 
ber  that  I  have  Roundhead  blood  in  my  veins,  a^ 
therefore  cannot  participate  in  such  vain  ai|f0^ 
ments?  But  dear  me,  if  you  insist  I  cannot  resist 
The  blame  is  aU  yours;  so  here  goes." 

In  the  midst  of  their  childish  play,  the  door  wai 
gently  opened  and  a  geoCleman  of  i>ortly  air  stood 
for  a  second  or  two  an  unobserved  witness  of  their 
movements.  Clearing  his  throat  with  a  loud  ahem, 
he  advanced  fiirther  into  the  apartment  The  ef- 
fect was  instantaneous;  Ralph  wheeled  about,  crim- 
.son  and  abashed,  Lilian  sprung  to  her  seat  and  bent 
over  her  guitar. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  last  comer  with  a  slow 
and  measured  voice,  (for,  as  being  Sir  Hugh  Trav- 
ers,  vice  governor  of  the  royal  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  felt  bound  in  all  things  to  preserve 
due  dignity),  *'  I  understand  that  you  are  chaiged 
with  important  messages  to  myself  from  the  veiy 
woEshipfhl  Giovemor  Andros." 

"Such  is  the  case,  honored  sir,"  replied  Ralph, 
regaining  in  a  degree  his  composure,  and  drawing 
fix>m  an  inner  pocket  a  packet  of  papers,  which  he 
delivered  to  Sir  Hugh.  "  I  was  informed  on  my 
arrival  that  you  were  absent,  and  therefore  foondit 
necessary  to  wait  your  return." 

"  Be  seated,  I  pray  you,"  observed  Sir  Hngb,  wifk 
aoeremonious  wave  of  the  hand.  "lam  pleased 
to  entertain  under  my  roof  one  who  can  claim  a 
oommon  ancestry  with  myself^  however  remote  bo 
the  relationship  between  ua" 

The  young  man  bowed,  though  not  placed  eip^ 
oially  at  ease  by  the  tone  in  which  this  half  ooor^ 
teous  greeting  was  enunciated.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Hogh  undertook  to  peruse  the  documents  hi  fait 
hand,  though  at  odd  intervals  his  glance  directed 
itself  from  over  the  top  of  the  page  with  a  seteis 
ir  OQ  the  young  giil,  whose  &oe  was  ok)thed  wHk 
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anoet  ttadied  demoienen.  Ereiy  sly  look  that 
riid  threw  in  the  direction  of  Master  Balph  was 
msiked  by  a  most  portentioos  firown  on  the  brow 
of  her  oonstitated  guardian*  At  last  the  latter,  im- 
patient  at  finding  himself  embarrassed  between  two 
objects  of  attention : 

«<Li]ian,»>  he  said,  **  I  would  haye  yon  leave  ns 
bf  oonelyes  for  the  present.  We  haye  some  mat- 
tecs  to  speak  of  which  wer6  better  talked  of  with- 
out  you." 

UUsn  rose  up  silently,  and  with  an  air  of  dis- 
plesiore,  half  assumed,  half  real,  moyed  silently  to- 
wards the  door;  but  at  the  moment  she  oame  op- 
posite her  ik&er*s  chair  she  sprang  aside,  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  with  a  scarce  audible 
langh  dnnppeared.  A  comic  vexation  manifested 
itself  in  Sir  Hugh  as  he  again  addressed  himself  to 
lUIph. 

**Toung  air,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  jiompous 
and  would-be  dignified  manner,. "  I  am  happy  to  be 
■Ue  to  entertain  under  my  roof  one  who  can  claim 
deioent  from  the  same  ancestry  as  myself,  remote 
indaod  as  is  the  relation  between  yourself  and  me. 
I  hope  you  wiU  be  able  to  make  yourself  at  home 
with  us  during  your  brief  sojourn.  And,  by  the 
iray,  I  may  apologize  for  the  levity  visible  in  Lili- 
M  demeanor,  by  reminding  you  that  she  has  not 
tbs  sdvantagee  of  training  conferred  by  a  sojourn 
B«ar  the  ceotres  of  education  and  refinement  She 
ii  well-inte&tioned  at  heart,  but  ignorant  of  the 
oeremonioua  proprieties  of  society,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  I  assume  a  more  careful  over- 
right  over  her  when  we  receive  visitors.  Her 
mother  is  quite  an  invalid,  and  for^that  reason  oon- 
finss  heiself  to  her  own  apartment  the  loiter  part 
of  the  time.  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  resour- 
eei  for  the  present,  as  I  must  examine  these  de- 
ipatofaes  more  minutely.  My  steward,  John  Hope, 
wiU  be  at  your  service  with  fishing-tackle  and  fowl- 
ing pieoes.  We  shall  expect  to  meet  you  at  supper, 
if  your  oonvenienoe  will  allow." 

With  these  words  Sir  Hugh  bowed  himself  out 
cf  the  apartment. 

**  Here  is  a  nice  kettle  offish!"  exclaimed  Ralph, 
liien  left  alone.  **  I  have  torn  myself  firom  all  the 
pLeasnres  of  society  to  come  to  this  castle  in  the 
wilderness — and  just  as  I  was  thinking  myself 
iDore  than  repaid  with  the  promise  of  studying  at 
my  esse  the  wild  ooz  Lilian,  in  comes  the  over- 
powering Sir  Hugh,  like  the  giant  in  the  fairy  tale, 
dsoying  all  access.  What  shall  I  do  with  myself, 
ptajr» 

**  Do?"  said  a  silvery  voice  at  his  elbow.  Hiat 
is  a  silly  question  indeed.  What  shall  you  do,  pri- 
thee I  Why,  sir  ignoramus,  you  are  to  fetch  me 
fresh  compliments  and  flowexs  three  times  a  day, 
tttend  at  my  side  when  I  ride  forth,  read  exquisite 
passages  from  the  ix>etB,  and  peribnn  all  the  et 
oeleras  which  your  situation  requires.  What  an 
fll*tndned  lad  it  is,  with  his  fooUsh  questions." 

^LQian,"  replied  Balph,  with  an  embarrassed 
•ir,  **I  mnst  take  heed  how  I  utter  my  thoughts 
whoa  fiiirieslike  yourself  come  flying  through  the 
ksjhotos.  Bat  yon  are  too  hard  upon  my  awk- 


wardness; there  are  circumstances  which  should 
make  it  in  some  measure  excusable." 

**  Precisely  so,  my  very  wise  cousin.  And  now 
as  you  are  duly  pardoned,  you  will  hold  yourself 
immediately  at  my  service.  You  are  required  to 
come  forth  and  assist  me  in  my  garden;  your  par- 
ticular duties  to  be  assigned  to  you  on  the  field  of 
action." 

Balph,  laughing,  essayed  to  be  excused,  but  his 
apology,  was  overruled  with  a  very  decided  air. 

"  I  perceive,  Master  Balph  Alstein,"  rejoined  Lil- 
ian, drawing  herself  up  and  lifting  her  finger  im- 
pressively, "  that  you  are  not  fiilly  aware  of  the 
position  which  you  now  occupy,  and  of  the  author- 
ity which  you  are  to  obey.  Know  then  that  I  am 
the  supreme  directress  of  this  realm  of  Woodland. 
My  excellent  fitther  has  so  many  matters  of  state 
on  hand  that  he  has  not  time  to  descend  to  the  ac- 
tual management  of  home  government,  and  there- 
fore the  supreme  power  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, my  own  lawful  right  My  &ther,  of  course, 
does  all  the  high  speech  making,  and  is  very  strict 
in  fiunily  laws,  but  is  too  kind  to  dream  of  usurping 
any  improper  control  over  my  prerogative.  There, 
sir,  I  am  really  offended  at  the  trouble  you  have 
caused  me.  Please,  then,  to  recollect  that,  in  ax^ 
doubtful  point,  my  commands  are  final,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  than  to  think  of  evad^ 
ing  them.  Now,  sir,  follow  me." 

Balph  bowed  low,  and  forthwith  gave  himself  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  play.  With  Lilian  he  wandered 
through  the  garden  paths,  culling  rare  or  fragrant 
flowers,  wondering  betimes  at  the  easy  grace  of  her 
converse,  as  her  mind,  like  the  body  of  the  tiny 
humming-bird,  skipped  effortless  from  theme  to 
theme.  He  even  began  to  suspect  her  as  delight- 
ing to  bewilder  him  with  her  unstudied  flights,  and 
as  desiring  with  cunning  alternations  of  mood  to 
perplex  his  perception  of  her  proper  character. 
Indeed,  he  was  sorely  puzzled  whether  to  conclude 
her  the  mere  child  he  had  at  first  supposed,  or 
whether  to  believe  her  already  a  woman  of  most 
singular  and  varied  powers.  He  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  question  undecided,  by  the  approach 
of  Sir  Hugh,  who  came  toward  them  at  the  garden 
entrance,  accompanied  by  a  stout  and  somewhat 
clumsily  built  youth,  apparently  a  year  or  two 
older  than  Balph.  The  latter  felt  a  little  uneasy, 
he  scarce  knew  why,  at  their  sombre  looks — and 
as  they  came  up,  the  feeling  was  increased  by  an 
immediate  and  special  dislike  to  the  younger  man. 

*<Your  servant,  Master  Balph,  once  more.  I 
I>eroeive  you  do  not  affect  either  fish  or  bird.  This, 
my  dear  sir,  is  my  very  good  friend,  Jason  Elwand. 
Lilian,  Master  Jason  gives  you  greeting." 

Lilian,  busily  engaged  in  dissecting  a  rose,  nod- 
ded her  head  in  just  the  slightest  degree  and  bad« 
her  visiter  good-day,  a  civility  which  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged by  stationing  himself  at  her  side  forth- 
with and  attempting  some  very  cumbrous  senteaoea 
by  way  of  gallantry.  Balph,  in  spite  of  himself 
was  drawn  away  by  the  vice-governor.  Sir  Hugh 
commenced  speaking  of  political  affidrs,  rather  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  young  friend,  whose  attentiMi 
was  pre-ocoupied  l>y  less  weighty  matters. 
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'*  Hie  proyinoe  is  in  a  troablous  state,  Master 
Ralph.  On  the  one  side  oar  people  are  disaffected 
to  the  mle  of  our  excellent  governor,  Sir  Bdmnnd 
Andros,  who,  I  most  own,  is  sometimes  severe  in 
the  exeontion  of  the  laws.  Hie  country  is  aotoally 
on  the  point  of  rebellion.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
OHT  natural  enemies,  the  French,  are  using  every 
exertion  to  rouse  our  Indian  neighbors  in  arms 
against  us.  Hie  crisis  requires  the  utmost  pru- 
dence on  my  part" 

Sir  Hugh  paused  a  little,  piqued  at  the  ahetract- 
^  air  with  which  his  remarks  were  being  receiv- 
ed. Observing,  however,  the  direction  in  which 
the  youth's  eyes  were  wandering,  his  own  ideas 
took  another  oourse,  and  he  continued,  in  a  meas- 
mred  voice: 

Master  Elwand  is  a  worthy  youth,  and  well 
meriting  your  acquaintance.  He  comes  from  one 
•f  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  families  in 
the  provinces,  and  I  am  well  pleased  at  the  alliance 
which  will  soon  subsist  between  us.  I  may  inform 
you  that  he  is  my  daughter's  suitor,  and  that  the 
marriage  will  not  long  be  delayed.** 

Ralph  reddened,  and  a  violent  fever  took  posses- 
sion of  his  veins.  He  was  himself  astounded  at  the 
state  of  his  own  heart,  and  amid  the  whirl  of  his 
thoughts  found  opportunity  for  self-questioning. 

"  Ib  it  possible  that  I,  hitherto  so  light  spirited 
and  heart-ft^,  am  now  the  victim  of  a  mere  child? 
Ah,  it  must  bel  Lilian,  I  love  thee,  innocent  and 
artless  girl  that  thou  art  Yield  thee  up  I  can- 
not, I  will  not,  to  such  a  clod  as  this  thy  £sJseIy  be- 
trothed." 

Young  Alstein  pleaded  a  sudden  indisposition, 
which  was  after  all  no  more  than  true,  and  tlius 
succeeded  in  disengaging  himself  from  Sir  Hugh. 
Retreating  towards  the  house,  he  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  toward  the  young  couple,  and  tormented 
hinoself  with  conjecturing  the  discourse  which  they 
carried  on.  Meanwhile  Lilian  and  Master  Jason 
were  enacting  their  parts,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  latter  gained  rapidly  in  the  profession  of 
love-making.  A  rough  shell  ofttimes  hides  a  not 
ill-fitvored  kernel. 

*«  You  profess  to  love  me  so  deeply.  Master  Ja- 
son, what  proof  have  I?  Would  you  then,  provid- 
ed it  were  in  your  power,  grant  what  I  should  d^ 
sire  of  you?*' 

"  Certainly,  I  would.  Mistress  Lilian.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Name  the  thing,  and  it  shall  be 
done." 

The  young  girl  turned  full  in  his  face  a  look  so 
confiding,  so  beseeching,  that  Ralph,  catching  a 
glimpse  as  he  passed  on,  felt  the  venom  of  despair 
enter  his  heart 

**  Jason,**  she  exclaimed,  in  a  serious  tone,  **  1 
hope  you  will  foi^ve  me  tor  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  for  indeed  I  mean  no  wrong  to  you  or  any 
other  in  the  world.  Jason,  I  would  be  your  Iriend, 
but  I  cannot  love  you.  I  would  have  wished  to  do 
so,  were  it  only  because  it  is  my  Other's  pleasure; 
but  I  have  tried  in  vain.  O,  do  not  continue  a  vain 
suit  longer  I  Try  to  assuage  my  poor  &ther*s  dis- 
appointment, and  whatever  in  past  time  I  have 
•aid  or  done  amiss,  I  pray  yon  pardon,  as  being  the 


frailty  of  a  weak,  untaught  child.  Do  this,  and  I 
will  ever  esteem  you  as  a  kind  and  true  friend." 

So  earnestly  had  the  fiur  one  pleaded  that  not 
till  the  close  of  her  speaking  had  she  noticed  the 
effect  which  her  words  produced  on  Jason.  Bat 
no  sooner  had  she  finished  than  she  drew  back  af- 
frighted at  his  looks,  indicating  as  they  did  a  rage 
whose  utterance  could  scarce  be  suppressed. 

'*  Minion,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  you  shall  fiilly 
pay  for  this  at  the  proper  time." 

**  Ah,"  said  he  aloud,  "  I  see  how  it  is;  yon  pie> 
fer  a  jackanapes  of  a  stranger  to  an  honest,  plain- 
spoken  fellow  like  myself,  who  makes  no  pretences 
that  he  is  not  able  to  carry  out  in  the  doing." 

The  astute  Sir  Hugh,  whose  watchful  sense  had 
noted  the  rising  storm,  now  arrived  on  the  spot. 

"How  is^is,  Lilian?"  he  cried  with  a  Irown. 
"  Are  you  at  your  old  caprices  again?  Girl,  you 
are  as  uqAasoning  and  unstable  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  Nay,  think*  jiot  to  ovexoome  me  with  yoor 
weeping.  Master  Jason,  I  beg  that  you  take  no 
note  of  her  whimsies.  Young  and  giddy,  my  boy, 
young  and  giddy.  We  must  make  some  allowanos 
always  with  these  fickle  creatures.  Come,  diy  your 
tears,  girl;  it's  a  thing  of  no  great  consequence,  af- 
ter all,  and  you  will  laugh  at  your  own  folly  in  half 
an  hour  from  now,  Soho,  friend  Jason,  let  us  with* 
in  doors." 


But  little  more  than  a  foitnight  had  passed  since 
the  arrival  of  Ralph  at  Travers  Hall,  yet  during  this 
brief  time  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
provincial  affiurs.  Sir  Edmund  Androe  had  been 
deposed  from  his  rule  over  the  oolonies  of  New 
Enghiud.  The  troubles  of  the  last  few  months  had 
disorganized  the  whole  country.  The  uncertain 
fortunes  of  the  mother  country  hful  given  opportih 
nit}'  to  the  factions  which  distracted  the  provinces. 
On  Uie  frontier  of  the  latter,  the  French  and  the  In* 
Uiuns  committed  almost  unchecked  outrages,  pene* 
trating  sunietimes  far  into  the  interior,  while  the 
colunitits,  divided  and  quarrelling  among  themsdves 
were  in  no  condition  to  arrange  a  proper  system  <lf 
defence. 

The  fall  of  Sir  Edmund  was  the  signal  for  the  in* 
stant  removal  of  his  chiefer  subordinates  throagh- 
ou(  New  England.  More  obnoxious  than  many 
otliers.  Sir  Hugh  Trovers  suffered  no  exception 
from  the  rule.  He  was  so  chagrined  by  his  disgrace 
that  he  resolved  to  abandon  at  once  th6  scene  of 
his  misfortune,  and  to  return  to  the  sea-coast  In 
a  few  days  the  preparations  were  effected,  and  he 
set  out  on  his  journey,  guarded  by  a  small  companf 
of  dependants  and  aooompaniedhy  Jason  and  Rulph. 
The  most  of  the  party  appeared  to  enjoy  the  change 
ot  scene  gi-eutly.  Even  Madam  Trovers,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  travel,  forgot  her  invalidism,  and  con* 
de:jcen(Ied  to  talk  and  act  like  any  ill  bom  mortal 
of  ordmai-y  rank.  Lilian  was  herself,  gay  and 
sparkling  as  ever,  with  only  transient  overclouds 
ing»  of  her  native  joyousness.  Sir  Hugh  was  grave 
and  olton  gloomy ;  but  Jason  Elwand  was  inexpU* 
ciible,  at  any  rale,  so  thought  Ralph,  whose  disliks 
had  become  the  most  positive  aversion.  Lilian -be* 
gan  to  have  an  unconscious  fear  of  her  intended 
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IgSdngTOcm,  Jason,  in  Bbort,  seemed  like  one 
itrnggiing  to  repress  an  inborn  malice  and  inso- 
IftiMML  He  frowned  on  Sir  Hogh,  was  harsh  and 
Of exbearing  to  his  inferiora,  annoyed  Lilian  with 
eoutant  and  ill-bred  offioiousness,  and  affeoted  to- 
VBids  yoong  Alstein  a  contemptaoos  indifference. 
Tht  latter,  howeyer,  follj  repaid  him  in  kind,  and 
ELwand  was  obliged  to  seek  some  other  object  on 
which  to  vent  his  overflowing  ill-nature.  He  was 
not  long  in  so  doing;  for  one  of  the  jeomen,  a  lank, 
eadaveroas  looking  man,  was  presently  selected. 
He  had  dismounted  for  the  puipoee  of  repairing 
tome  defect  in  the  aoooatrements  of  his  hozse. 
While  the  rest  moved  on,£lwand  fell  back  and 
lOQ^y  accosted  him. 

**  What  ara  yoa  at,  fellow  ?  Ton  are  continaally 
Maying  our  progress  by  some  pretext  ^or  other. 
Be  fpuek  now,  and  let  ns  have  no  m6ie  oflhis,  I 
ihaige  yon.''  ^ 

**  Lnd,  mister  V*  ^jaoolated  the  man,  rolling  his 
yeOow  eyes  lazily  upward  till  they  rested  on 
Jason's  &oe,  don't  ye  worry  yezself  now. 
S'pose  ye're  rayther  out  o*  health  and  apt  to  be  nar- 
TODS  like.  Sony  for  ye.»» 

Knnged  aft  the  man's  ooolneaB,  Jason  struck  him 
nith  his  whip,  and  in  an  instant  was  torn  &om  his 
kone  and  rolled  on  the  ground.  Scarcely  had  he 
nen,  with  garments  torn  and  besmeared  with  dirt, 
bdbre  he  was  ^urrounded  by  his  companions. 
With  a  look  of  indignant  horror.  Sir  Hugh  berated 
the  cause  of  Jason's  sorry  plight. 

**  You  deserve  a  jail  for  your  outrageous  conduct, 
HarkFroet" 

**Look  here,  governor,"  replied  Frost,  kindling 
ip  to  a  certain  degree  of  eneiigy,  "  I  want  you  to 
zeoollect  that  this  countiy  isn't  old  England,  where 
folks  like  you  and  this  here  dirty  looking  chap  can 
lord  it  over  poor  people  as  much  as  they  please. 
Ko  it  aint,  not  by  a  great  deal ;  and  if  this  chap 
ioeai*t  keep  his  ugly  looking  pictur*  out  of  my 
▼ay,  he*ll  be  apt  to  have  it  damaged  more  than  it 
ii  now.  I'm  pretty  good-natur'd,  but  I  can't  put 
ip  with  hard  words  and  hard  blows  at  the  same 
time." 

Sir  Hugh  was  about  to  commence  a  fresh  lecture, 
when  .Lilian  pushed  her  horse  forward,  her  hair 
ioating  aa  her  neck,  and  her  &oe  glowing  with 
nom. 

"Father  P'  she  exclaimed.  '<Mark  ought  not  to 
be  Uamed,  not  in  the  least.  I  would  have  done 
the  same,  bad  I  been  a  man  and  in  his  place." 

"  What  a  heroine  I"  retorted  Jason,  sneering  as 
he  arranged  his  habiliments  in  the  best  way  he 
sould,  and  again  mounted  his  horse.  You  have 
improved  mightily  under  Balph  Alstein's  tuition." 

**Hu8h  my  children,  interposed  Sir  Hugh,  and 
ttie  three  moved  a  little  apart.  '*  It  is  not  seemly, 
this  bickering  between  those  whom  I  hope  will 
ioon  be  connected  by  the  closest  of  ties." 

liUian  turned  pale. 

"Father  I"  she  ezdn'med,  will  you  not  under- 
stand that  snoh  a  thin^  is  impossible  ?  1  can  never 
be  his  wife,  never." 

**  Well  said,  Ifistress  Lilian,"  cried  Jason,  spurr- 
ing his  horse  dose  to  her  side,  and  almost  shriek- 


ing the  words  into  her  ear ;  I  believe  indeed  that 
you  wall  never  be  my  wife.  Yet  I  fimcy  the  time 
will  come,  and  that  soon,  when  you  would  deem 
yourself  fortunate  to  own  that  title." 

The  young  girl  trembled  with  disnu^  at  his  livid 
and  angiy  countenance,  while  Sir  Hugh  was  so 
amazed  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word,  till  Ja- 
son, riding  off  at  full  speed,''  had  already  disap* 
peu:ed  from  view. 

"  Has  anything  happened,  my  dear  sir  ?"  inquired 
Ralph,  who,  surprised  by  the  manner  of  Edward's 
departure,  now  approached  the  magistrate. 

"Nothing  more  serious,"  muttered  Sir  Hugh, 
M  than  the  fact  that  our  friend,  induced  by  a  suddea 
whim,  has  left  us  for  the  present  Doubtless  hs 
will  soon  find  his  way  back  again." 

But  when  the  night  had  elapsed,  and  anothec 
mom  had  come,  there  began  to  be  a  iKMitive  nnf 
easiness  at  Jason's  absence,  and  some  of  the  mosi 
expert  woodsmen  were  despatched  to  follow  the 
course  which  he  had  taken.  At  noon  they  rejoined 
the  main  party,  and  dedaced  from  the  dir^otio^  in. 
which  they  had  followed  him,  they  were  ponvinoeidL 
he  must  have  returned  to  the  original,  starting 
point. 

**  You  know  not  the  mischief  which  is  likely  to 
oome  from  all  this,"  said  Sir  Hugh  to  his  daughter. 
**  You  are  not  aware  of  the  injury  which  these  S!l« 
wands  can  inflict  on  me  if  they  dioose." 

"  Ah,  what  is  that  I  have  done,  my  dear  £Either  V 
entreated  Talian,  who  with  undefined  apprehension 
nestled  dose  to  her  parent's  side,  and  clasped  hit 
hand  in  her  own. 

**  I  will  tell  you,  my  child.  My  afiairs,  a  few 
years  since,  being  very  much  embarrassed,  some  of 
my  friends  came  to  my  assistance — ^the  Elwanda 
taking  up  the  quarter  part  of  my  debts.  These 
liabilities  are  now  mostly  in  the  possession  of  Ja- 
son, through  his  heirship  to  his  deceased  fiither ; 
though  his  uncle  holds  a  portion.  I  fear  the  conse* 
quenoes,  if  Jason  be  really  provoked  against  us." 

« Alas  I  my  dear ,  dear  fiither,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  this  sooner  I  When  shall  I  become  a  pru- 
dent and  reasonable  girl,  and  learn  to  restrain  my 
wayward  impulses  ?  But  nevertheless,  father,  I 
have  told  you  truly ;  I  cannot  love  Jason,  it  is  im- 
possible. And  to  marry  without  the  possibility  of 
loving  him,  would  not  Uiat  be  dreadful  ?" 

**  You  are  in  the  right,  Lilian,"  replied  Sir  Hu£^ 
sadly.  It  is  I  who  have  been  in  the  wrong,  in  not 
understanding  how  illy  yon  were  adapted  to  each 
other.  I  have  mi^'udged  sorely ;  yet  I  would  not 
avert  the  danger  which  may  now  threaten  us,  by 
plunging  you  and  myself  into  greater  unhappiness 
than  the  mere  loss  of  property." 

Sir  Hugh  was  from  that  moment  a  changed  man. 
Was  it  because  clearly  perceiving  for  the  first  time 
his  own  fiillibility  of  judgment  he  was  thence  fed 
to  a  proper  humanity,  or  was  it  because  an  instinct 
of  coming  misfortune  directed  him  with  its  myst^ 
rious  teachings  ? 

The  travellers  were  now  crossing  one  of  those 
lofty  mountainous  reaches  which,  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  juts  upon  the  Conneotft> 
cat  Biver.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  they 
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reached  a  spot  of  rare  interest  even  in  that  attrac- 
tive region.  Their  path,  for  it  deserved  no  better 
name,  led  through  a  slight  hollow  formed  by  two 
eminences  situated  respectively  on  the  north  and 
south.  This  mountain  depression,  at  the  westward, 
opened  on  a  single  craggy  point  which  overlooked 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  river.  A  thick  wood 
neared  closely  on  either  side,  and  far  down  beneath 
the  overhanging  pinnacle,  might  be  seen  rocky 
fragments,  here  and  there  overspread  with  running 
vines  and  tangled  underbrush.  The  outlook  was 
beautiful,  and  the  charms  of  the  spot  combined 
with  the  unwonted  languor  of  the  day  to  urge  on 
•11  the  propriety  of  a  midday  halt.  Hfrdly  had 
this  suggestion  been  carried  into  effect,  when  Jason 
once  more  showed  himself  before  them,  as  una- 
bashed as  though  nothing  disagreeable  had  occurred 
between  himself  and  any  of  the  company,  He 
had  the  grace,  however,  to  attempt  some  slight  ac- 
count of  his  absence. 

•*  After  I  was  foolish  enough  to  desert  you,*'  he 
•aid,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  homeward  for  sev- 
«ral  hours,  w^n  all  at  once  I  began  to  reason  with 
myself^  qpad  to  reflect  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  make 
such  an  ado  over  such  a  childish  occurrence.  I 
resolved  to  return ;  but  as  evening  was  approach- 
ing, I  concluded  to  camp  for  the  night,  try  the 
gaine,  some  signs  of  which  I  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  rejoin  yon  in  sufficient  season  to'  day. 
Here  then  I  am,  and  hungry  as  a  bear.." 

Mark  Frost  regarded  him  askance 

**  This  youngster  shows  himself  migh^  goodhu- 
mored  after  yesterday's  doings,"  he  said  to  himself. 
<*But  I  dont  understand  H  all.  I  don't  like  his 
countenance  ;  there's  mischief  there." 

But  Jason  perceived  not,  or  alTected  not  to  per- 
oeive,  any  signs  of  ill  feeling  towards  himself 
Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  he  undertook  to  amuse 
those  around  him  by  such  means  as  he  could.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  his  talents  as  a  story-teller 
were  not  at  all  despicable  ;  for  as  he  undertook  to 
picture  forth  an  old  Indian  legend  which  conceme(^ 
their  present  resting  place,  his  dull  and  animal  na- 
ture seemed  to  awaken  to  a  vivid  life. 

"  It  was  on  this  very  spot  that  it  happened,"  he 
said,  alternately  fixing  his  glittering  gaze  on  Sir 
Hugh  and  his  daughter.  «  On  this  very  spot ;  and 
from  Naumet  Ciag,  yonder  projecting  rock,  was 
precipitated  the  fieital  victim.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Indian  girls,  Lilian,  with  her 
hair  silky  and  shining  as  your  own,  with  eyes  as 
deeply  burning.  She  was  daughter  to  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  who  held  possession  of  all  this  region 
round  about ;  and  by  reason  of  her  rank  and  beauty 
her  hand  was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  braves  who 
dared  aspire  to  such  a'  prize.  From  all  these  sui- 
tors the  old  warrior  chief  selected  Namasga,  the 
moef  redoubted  of  all  the  youths  who  followed  his 
lead.  The  maiden  was  commanded  to  accept  him 
as  her  husband.  Meekly  receiving  the  mandate  of 
one  whose  imperious  will  was  never  known  to 
swerve  from  its  chosen  purpose,  she  set  about 
those  preparations  which  on  the  morrow  were  to 
graoe  the  nuptial  fesUvaL  When  the  morning 
•on  arose,  she  had  disappeared.  Coiyectiue  wasat 


loss  for  an  explanation  of  her  absence,  till  it  wm 
discovered  that  her  cousin,  a  youth  little  known  in 
exploits  of  arms,  but  of  slight  and  graceful  forai, 
was  also  absent.  They  had  fled  together  to  esoaps 
a  hated  marriage.  Horror  and  a  desire  of  veo- 
geance  arose  in  the  hearts  of  the  tribe.  Hie  mai- 
den had  disregarded  the  pledge  of  betrothal  b» 
stowed  upon  her  intended  husband.  In  giyiag 
herself  up  to  the  power  of  one  of  her  kindred,  she 
had  violated  a  sacred  law  of  her  race.  The  unfor* 
tunate  pair  were  pursued.  Notwithstanding  the 
fond  precautions  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  en- 
sure escape,  their  hiding-place  was  discovered.  On 
the  eve  of  that  day,  before  the  sun  had  vanished 
from  the  heavens,  they  were  brought  back  to  this 
spot ;  and  here  the  maiden  saw  the  object  of  her 
unreserving  love  cut  to  pieces,  the  flesh  quivering 
before  the  eyes  which  could  not  turn  away.  When 
the  murderous  hatchets  had  finished  their  work, 
she  moved  toward  yonder  rock  and  lifted  the  song 
of  death.  The  foremost  of  the  executioners  ap* 
proached  at  the  old  chieTs  order ;  but  as  the  hut 
accent  of  the  deathwail  passed  from  her  lips,  she 
eluded  the  offered  grasp,  sped  like  a  fawn  to  the 
craggy  brink,  and  was  dashed  a  shapeless  ms«  he* 
low." 

Elwand  paused  for  breath.  Lilian,  speU-bomid 
by  an  evil  fascination,  attended  him  with  pallid 
lips.  With  one  glance,  as  if  to  assure  himself  ef 
the  impression  desired,  he  continued  : 

"  From  that  day  a  powerful  and  wariike  nstka 
dwindled  away,  till  there  now  remain  of  thair  d» 
scendants  only  a  few  spirit-broken  wandereis.  la 
them,  however,  one  hope  still  retains  exisMoosi 
Tradition  declares  to  them  that  when  on  this  spct» 
from  the  white  race  who  are  now  their  invetents 
enemies,  there  shall  be  sacrificed  a  fair  viifjia  bke 
to  her  alllanced  as  was  this  maiden,  then  the  rss> 
toration  of  their  people  shall  begin.  Bead  thao, 
Lilian,  if  yon  can,  my  story's  meaning  ijm-  tkuk 
the  appointed' hour  /" 

He  leaned  forward  and  seized  her  redely  bj  (hs 
arm.  Lilian  with  a  cry  of  terror  struggled  in  hii 
grasp.  Balph  and  Mark  Forest  sprang  forward ; 
but  in  the  act  a  hideous  yell  burst  on  their  ears  and 
they  were  prostrated  to  the  ground.  When  Alstein 
recovered  sense.  Sir  Hugh  and  Mark  Forest  lay 
near  him  mangled  corpses,  he  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  unable  to  stir  a  limb,  while  the  whole 
open  space  was  filled  with  painted  savages.  While 
endeavoring  to  realize  the  horror  which  he  beheld, 
Elwand  stood  before  him,  supporting  in  his  arms 
the  marble  like  and  beauteous  girl.  The  villain^ 
fiftce  was  lighted  with  a  brutal  fire. 

<* Halloa,  young  master  1"  he  exclaimed,  "said  I 
not  that  a  new  sacrifice  was  at  hand,  and  did  noC 
this  dainty  maiden  hear  when  I  declared,  no  longtf 
since  than  yesterday,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  greatest  boon  she  could  ask  would  be  to 
own  the  tiUe  of  Jason  Elwand's  wife  ?  Ha  I  she 
shall  bo  minA  before  your  eyes ;  but  no  priests  tie 
shall  bind  us.  Is  not  that  a  sweet  revenge,  thiak 
you  ?" 

/* Dastardly  fiend t"  groaned  Balph;  his  bni> 
reeled  and  the  blood  was  icnoed  from  his  nosfcdlf 
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Jason  pressed  his  lips  with  bratal  gloating  to  the 
tauter  month  of  the  joung  giii,  and  a  feeble  cry 
ttoaped  ber  lips.  At  this  a  stalwart  savage  stepped 
toward  Jason,  and  addressed  him  in  broken  £ng- 
iah. 

"White  man,*'  he  said,  with  nnmistakable  deci- 
rion,  **yon  have  this  day  served  ns  well,  and  your 
enemies  shall  be  delivered  to  yoar  power.  But 
the  Indian  permits  no  crime  against  his  own  honor 
or  that  of  a  captive.  Her  life  is  in  your  handi 
Donght  else.  I  warn  you,  be  wise,  and  content 
yoiuself  with  a  proper  vengeance.*' 

Jason  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage  ;  but 
glaring  on  the  Indian,  his  eyes  met  an  object  which 
instantly  drove  all  other  emotions  from  his  mind. 
The  bndned  corpse  of  Sir  Hugh,  dripping  with  blood, 
staggered  towards  him  with  arms  extended,  as 
though  to  offer  its  gory  and  fatal  embrace.  Loos 
ing  Lilian  from  his  grasp,  Jason  uttered  a  shriek  of 
snpemtitious  frenzy,  and  fled  with  a  blind  eager- 
ness &om  the  approach  of  his  victim. 

The  precipice  I  the  precipice  I"  shouted  the  In- 
dians 

Bat  the  warning  was  unheard,  and  in  the  next 
moment  Jason  Elwand,  a  mutilated  mass,  had  died 
ttie  death  which  he  hinnself  had  but  just  now  so 
gioatini^  and  vividly  described.  The  Indians,  in 
silent  awe,  crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  There 
UBS  a  brief  gazing,  a  murmured  consultation,  and 
Aen  some  of  their  jinmber  approaching,  unbound 
Balph,  and  essayed  to  bring  Lilian  to  hersel£ 
Ihey  and  their  surviving  companions  were  borne 
svay  from  the  ghastly  scene,  and  when  a  circle  of 
the  red  men  had  ranged  themselves  about,  their 
spokesman  advanced  toward  Balph  and  grasped 
his  hand. 

The  Great  Spirit,"  he  said,  "  has  shown  us  that 
we  most  do  you  no  harm.  Go  in  peace ;  and  lest 
any  of  our  race  unknowingly  lift  his  hand  against 
jco,  here  is  the  wampum-belt  of  protection ;  we 
only  ask  of  yon  that  you  accept  it.  for  our  own 
&te  in  the  fotnre  we  desire  no  pledges,  for  the 
white  mam's  promise  is  worthless.  Qo  then  in 
peace." 

As  their  leader  dosed,  the  Indians  arose,  and 
foickly  disappeared  in  the  forest.  That  night  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  men  were  buried  with  fit- 
ting, thongh  simple  rites.  The  survivors  then  re- 
newed their  journey,  and  three  days  after  arrived 
at  Boston.  Lilian,  who  had  resolutely  sustained 
kenelt  till  then,  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  from 
which  she  did  not  fully  reoovered  till  after  the  lapse 
of  many  weeks.  A  year  afterward  she  yielded  her 
hand  to  Alstein,  as  she  had  long  since  srielded  her 
heart,  and  the  sorrows  through  which  she  had 
passed  tempered  to  a  happy  sweetness  the  natural 
gsyety  of  her  character. 

Always  have  a  book  within  your  reaoh,  which 
JDQ  may  catch  up  at  your  odd  minutes.  Besolve 
to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but  a 
iinc^e  sentence.  If  yon  can  give  fifteen  minutes 
every  day,  it  wiU  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Eogulate  your  thoughts  when  not  at  stody.  A  man 
fcttinkinfe  even  while  at  work. 


The  Artist  of  Florence. 
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ApT  was  evening  in  Yal  d*  Amo.  The  mm  WM 
if  sinking  behind  the  horizon  and  twilight  was  de» 
scending  upon  the  ^orious  vale.  There  lay  the 
garden  of  Italy  enclosed  by  mountains  on  eithw 
side,  green  and  glowing  in  its  verdant  and  luxuri- 
ant fertility,  shaded  by  its  groves  of  olive  and  cj* 
press,  with  long  avenues  of  stately  trees.  Flocks 
and  herds  grazed  in  the  fields,  vineyards  flourished 
on  the  mountain  declivities,  and  in  the  distance 
arose  the  summits  of  the  wooded  Apennines.  The 
classic  Amo  flowed  through  the  valley,  bestowing 
gladness  and  plenty  on  every  side,  its  wat^  roll- 
ing on  in  slow  and  most  melodious  motion.  On 
every  side,  on  the  plain,  on  the  sides  and  summits 
of  the  hills,  everywhere — appeared  the  white  villas 
of  the  noUes,  now  hidden  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  ■mxounding  trees,  and  enoiroled  by  gardens 
where  bloomed  the  most  gorgeous  and  oderiferons 
flowers,  now  standing  alone  and  lifting  up  their 
stately  marble  fronts  surrounded  by  magi^ifioent 
oolonades.  In  the  midst  of  this  lovely  plaosia 
queen  over  all  around,  lay  Florence,  the  dearest 
and  most  charming  city  of  the  south— Florenoe^ 
whose  past  glows  with  the  brilliancy  of  splendid 
achievements  in  arms,  art  and  song,  whqse  present 
state  captivates  the  soul  of  eveiy  travellei^^and 
binds  around  him  a  potent  spell,  making  him  linger 
long  in  dreamy  pleasure  by  the  gentle  flow  of  the 
Amo's  waters. 

"  Here,*'  exclaimed  Byron,  in  a  rapture,  as  he 
looked  down  ftom  a  neighboring  mountain  apon 
this  earthly  paradise—"  here— 

M I  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 

A  softer  feeling  for  her  fiiiry  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  lite  firom  her  redundant  boms.* " 
Twilight  came  on,  and  soon  the  moon  arose, 
throwing  a  gentle  glow  upon  the  scene,  and  riied- 
ding  around  it  a  more  bewitching  influence.  It 
was  an  evening  fitted  for  pleasing  meditation,  such 
meditation  as  the  poet  loves,  and  for  the  interview 
of  lovers.  The  gardens  of  Boboll  never  appeared 
more  beautiful  than  now,  for  the  solemn  shadow  of 
the  groves  was  relieved  by  the  soft  illumination  of 
the  broad  paths;  the  sheets  of  water  glistened  in 
the  quiet  moonbeams,  and  every  statue  and  every 
sculptured  form  was  invested  with  a  new  and  inde- 
scribable beauty. 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  within  these  gardens, 
sat  a  youth  and  maiden  engaged  in  most  earnest 
conversation.  The  maiden  was  exceedingly  beao- 
tilul,  with  a  fiace  that  reminded  one  of  the  Madon- 
na ol  Murillo,  so  gentle,  so  tender,  and  so  bewitch* 
ingly  lovely.  The  youth  sat  at  her  feet  upon  the 
green  turf,  and  with  his  head  turned  back,  gasing 
upon  her,  there  was  disclosed  a  noble  and  mest 
handsome  oountenance.  His  long  hair,  black  as 
night,  fell  from  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  burnt 
like  stars  in  the  paleness  of  his  fiioe.  There  was 
an  expression  of  genius  stamped  upon  his  loAgr 
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foiehead,  bat  there  were  care  aad  aiudetj  in  its 
frown.  The  rtately  form  of  the  F&lazzo  Pitti  was 
near  at  hand,  and  in  the  distance  lay  the  city,  with 
the  stupendous  dome  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  lofty 
form  of  the  beautiful  Campanile. 

**  Stella,"  he  said,  in  deep  musical  tones,  "  Stella, 
yon  know  all  my  love  and  the  desires  of  my  souL 
All  are  fixed  upon  you.  Fame  and  glory  I  only 
wish  for  as  the  means  of  obtaining  you.  But  O, 
hard  is  the  task  and  difficult  is  it  for  the  unknown 
artist  to  gain  the  hand  of  the  Ck)nnt  Borelloni's 
daughter.  I  would  not  grieye  yon  by  taking  yon 
without  his  consent,  even  if  I  were  able." 

'<  Bless  youl  Grod  bless  you,  my  noble  Mario, 
for  those  noble  wordsl  Do  not  seek  to  draw  me 
from  him.  Willingly  would  I  give  up  all — ^wealth, 
and  power  and  all — to  live  in  obscurity  with  yon. 
But  my  &ther  loves  me  so  fondly,  that  if  I  were 
to  leaye  him,  he  would  die.  Let  us  wait— and 
periiaps  he  may  oyeroome  his  prejudice  towards 
you." 

«*  He  dislikes  me  because  I  am  poor  and  unknown. 
But,"  exclaimed  Mario,  with  a  haughty  glance, 
« the  time  may  come  and  will  come,  when  he  will 
■ot  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  me.  Art  can  eno- 
Ue  the  poor  and  obscure." 

**  I  know  yon  will  become  great,  Mario.  I  know 
that  your  name  will  be  spoken  with  honor,  and 
that  before  long.  When  I  first  saw  you  here  in 
Florence,  when  I  afterwards  heard  yon  tell  me 
your  love  as  we  walked  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Pe- 
rugia, I  knew  that  you  would  become  &mous." 

"  And  then,  if  I  ever  gain  &me  and  honor,  all 
•hall  be  laid  at  your  feet,  Stella." 
•  "  You  can  wait  then,  and  seek  for  fiune,  Mario, 
to  give  you  acceptance  in  my  father's  eyes.  You 
can  wait,  for  you  know  my  constancy." 

*'  I  know  it,  and  I  would  trust  it  always.  I  know 
your  noble  soul,  Stella,  its  lofty  qualities  lead  me 
captive,  and  I  worship  you  as  a  divinity." 

Tlio  impassioned  youth  bent  down  before  her, 
Imt  Hhe  prevented  him,  and  suddenly  asked — 

•*  llow  do  you  proceed  with  your  painting?" 

'*  Well,  1  am  proceeding  wcdl,  for  I  am  inspired 
by  tlioughts  of  Stella." 

**  Then  I  inspire  you,  do  I?" 

**  O  Stella,  you  fill  my  soul  with  new  conceptions 
of  angelic  beauty,  and  while  your  image  dwells  in 
my  mind,  I  look  back  upon  it  and  place  every  fea- 
tore,  every  expression  living  upon  the  canvas  I 
If  tlie  picture  is  completed,  your  Other's  love  for 
art  wili  make  him  respect  the  creator  of  this  new 
piece." 

**  And  he  will  honor  and  love  you"' 

'*  It  must  be  completed  in  two  or  three  months 
BOW.  I  seek  new  ideas  of  loveliness  from  you 
Stella,  and  (hen  my  picture  receives  them." 

**  And  suppose  you  lail,  Mario?"  said  Stella. 

"  Fail?  O  I  cannot.  But  if  I  do,  then  will  I  de- 
fpnir?  No,  1  will  go  to  liomo  and  devote  myself 
cntirc*ly  to  art  But  it  is  late,  Stella.  We  must 
gn,  and  1  will  see  you  home  before  your  father  re- 
turns.'* 

And  the  gardens  of  Boboli  were  empty. 

What  city  ia  so  delightful  as  Florence  on  the  af- 


ternoon of  a  lovely  day  in  Spring,  when  the  wm 
glows  above  from  an  unclouded  sky,  and  the  Amo 
flows  on  through  the  midst  of  the  ci^,  and  its  mag- 
nificent palaces,  beneath  its  lovely  bridges.  Then 
beauty  reigns  everywhere.  The  Lung'  Amo,  the 
Casino,  the  Via  Calziol^jo  are  thronged  with  car* 
liages,  with  horsemen  and  footmen,  with  officen 
and  soldiers,  men,  women  and  children.  Beautiful 
flower  girls  carry  around  their  bouquets  and  bestow 
them  on  the  stranger,  expecting  but  never  asking 
some  little  doncer  in  return.  The  gloomy  palaces 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  magnificent  churches  of  ea^ 
ly  times,  towers  and  colonades,  statues  and  fooit 
tains,  arrest  the  eye  and  charm  the  beholder.  All 
is  joyousness  and  beauty. 

Amidst  the  throng  of  carriages  which  rode  along 
the  Lung*  Amo  and  down  to  the  Casino,  none  was 
more  noticed  than  tiiat  of  the  Count  Borellonl  It 
was  a  splendid  equipage  drawn  by  two  fiery  hoxses 
to  guide  which  the  utmost  skill  of  the  coachman 
was  needed.  Hie  old  count  was  of  a  remadmbls 
appearance.  His  countenance  was  noble,  and  hb 
air  commanding.  He  was  noted  through  Eloienos 
for  his  wealth  and  taste.  Artists  of  eveiy  kind 
found  in  him  a  patron.  It  was  at  his  palace  that 
Mario  Foetollo  had  first  attracted  attention  by  hii 
genius  and  the  beauty  of  his  pictures,  he  had  seen 
SteUa,  had  loved  her,  and  had  spoken  to  the  old 
count,  telling  him  that  he  would  seek  fame  if  he 
would  bestow  his  daughter  upon  him.  Bat  the  in* 
dignation  and  pride  of  Borelloni  rose  high  and  be 
contemptuously  ordered  Mario  to  withdraw  and 
never  again  to  enter  his  house. 

There  was  one  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
count  which  &r  exceeded  enery  other,  and  that  wm 
an  intense  love  for  his  daughter.  Beautiful,  high- 
souled  and  accomplished,  she  was  worthy  of 
highest  station  in  the  land,  and  such  a  station  he 
desired  for  her. 

They  now  rode  in  their  carriage— fiither  and 
daughter;  an  aged  oak  and  a  young  and  tendarvine, 
one  supported  the  other,  which  gave  it  beauty  and 
attractiveness. 

Stella  attracted  the  gaze  of  all  by  her  exquisite 
beauty,  but  there  was  one  whom  she  saw  walking 
swiftly  past,  the  sight  of  whom  sent  a  thrill  through 
every  vein — ^for  well  she  knew  the  tall  and  stately 
figure  of  Mario. 

**  Stella,"  said  her  fiither,  **  there  goes  the  ambi- 
tious painter— that  is  the  man  who  had  the  unspeak* 
able  presumption  to  ask  your  hand  of  me.  He,  a 
paltry  artist   See  him  as  he  walks  along  there." 

Stella's  blood  rushed  to  her  lace,  and  her  frame 
trembled  with  agitation.  She  turned  away  hei 
head  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Look,  do  you  see  him?"  said  her  fiUher. 

"  Who?"  said  she. 

Why,  Mario,  the  artist,  but  he  is  out  of  sight 
What  is  the  matter,  Stella?  Tell  me,  my  child,  aie 
you  ill?  Why  are  you  so  pale?  You  change 
color.  You  are  sick,  my  daughter.  We  must  go 
home." 

**  O  no,  ihther.  Do  not  go  home.  It  was  boka 
passing  faintness,  I  will  soon  get  over  it" 
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•  B  is  nodiiog,  fiither.  Baft  look— wbat  is  the 
■•tter  intii  the  hooesr* 

The  hones  seemed  fretfol  and  impatient  Tliey 
nared  and  kicked,  they  were  munly  and  troable- 
iome.  The  coachman  looked  pale  and  anxious. 

•*  The  horses?  NothingP' said  her  father.  *<The7 
tsn  qniet  enough.  I  like  to  have  a  little  spirit  in 
taj  animals." 

Many  of  the  passengen  in  the  streets  looked  with 
abrm  npon  the  animals  whom  the  ooont  dreaded 
so  little. 

**  Good  day,  BoreQoni,"  exclaimed  a  gentleman 
«i  horseback;  *'a  most  beaatifhl  day?'' 

**  Your  seryant,  signer,"  answered  the  ooont  **  It 
1i  a  lovel J  day." 

**  Tour  hoises  seem  Tidoos,  they  are  y ery  nnroly , 
ne  they  not?"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Ono— they  are  little  excited — ^theywiU  pres- 
tttly  become  calm.  A  yeiy  gre^  nan:d>er  of  peo- 
ple are  oat  to-day." 

*'Tes,  a  laige  nnmber,"  replied^  the  gentleman 
kwking  somewhat  anxiooaly  at  the  horses. 

After  a  few  moments  he  rode  away. 

^Yoor  exeeUenoy?"  said  the  ooaohman  to  the 
eocmt 

"WeQ?"  he  replied. 

"Toor  excellency's  horses  are  unmanageable,  or 
win  be  so  soon.  Ihey  are  not  used  to  these  orowd- 
sdstteeCB." 

**lIihBj  do  not  become  so  soon,  they  never  win 
be,"  said  BorelloiiL 

The  horses  began  to  plunge  and  rear,  and  snort 
Bore  violently,  so  much  so,  that  all  the  people  were 
tenified  and  got  out  of  the  way.  The  coachman 
seemed  nnable  to  control  them. 

ICario  was  in  the  Casino,  walking  beneath  the 
Shadow  of  the  trees.  The  oool  breeze  from  the 
BODntains  fiumed  his  fevered  brow,  as  he  walked 
kmriedly  along. 

"I  am  poor,  I  am  an  artist,  unknown,  uncared 
fiir  bat  by  one,  and  that  one  is  the  noblest  of  her 
sex.  I  live  only  to  gain  her.  When  my  picture  is 
tniahed,  I  shall  be  no  longer  obscure.  When  my 
tune  exceeds  that  of  the  haughty  count,  I  may 
weQ  demand  his  daughter."  Such  were  the 
iuragfatB  that  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  walk- 
ed on. 

**I  heard  his  words,"  he  proceeded.^  I  heard 
Us  contemptuous  words  as  I  passed  the  carriage, 
and  know  the  scorn  which  he  feels  for  me.  But 
Coont  Borelloni,"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  hand, 
**  I  win  make  you  know  that  birth  alone  does  not 
eoDstitnte  greatness.  I  win  make  you  know  that  a 
lefty  soul  can  struggle  upwards." 

fiNiddenly,  fhr  away  from  the  Lung*  Amo,  sound- 
ed a  loud  reverberation  of  many  voices,  an  im- 
mense outcry  mingled  with  the  deep  rumbling  of 
carriage  wheels,  and  the  fierce  neighing  of  horses. 
There  were  sounds  like  the  rush  of  a  great  multi- 
tode,  and  cries  of  terror  mingled  with  one  another 
b  Ajiyf^lliTig  confiision. 

Hario  started,  and  turned  back.  Gasting  his  eye 
towards  the  ciij,  he  saw  &r  away  in  places  where 
iie  trees  did  not  intercept  his  view,  nnmbea  of 
Ben  rushing  to  and  fro. 


He  stood  alone  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  for  no 
one  was  near  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  that  great  up- 
roar. 

The  clamor  and  rumbling  of  wheels  came  nearev 
and  nearer,  rattling  over  pavements,  djuAw^ 
against  obstacles.  It  came  nearer,  and  soon  he 
aaw  a  carriage  dragged  on  with  terrific  speed  \jj 
two  furious  horses,  who  without  driver  or  postilliOBt 
came  on  unrestrained.  The  carriage  was  knocked 
against  trees  and  dashed  violently  against  stones. 
In  it  there  was  an  old  man  leaning  back  with  a 
pale  face,  expressing  intense  agony,  and  dose  te 
him,  dui^  the  form  of  a  young  girl,  heir  arms  wound 
round  him,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  flni\*iTig  in  the 
breeze. 

*<  O  Godi  SteUat"  exclaimed  Mario,  in  unspeak»> 
Ue  horror.   "  Stella  k-my  God,  die's  lostP' 

With  one  bound  he  rushed  in  the  midst  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  infuriated  horsea  His  cloak 
feU  from  htm,  his  hair  flew  about  his  pale  and  fixed 
countenance,  and  like  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  a  tor- 
rent, he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  horseel 

He  waved  his  hands  wildly— he  diouted  to  the 
steeds.  On  they  came,  lessening  for  a  moment 
their  speed— there  was  a  bound  forward.  Marie 
clung  at  the  reins, with  the  grasp  of  a  drowning 
man — there  was  a  whiri  of  dust,  arudi  of  the  mul- 
titude who  foUowed  after,  and  then  with  a  souni 
like  the  sudden  peal  of  thunder,  burst  forth  the  ao^ 
damation  of  a  thousand  deep-toned  voices: 

"  Saved,  savedl" 

They  raised  Mario  up— they  placed  hhn  in  the 
carriage,  and  bore  his  insensible  and  much  bruised 
form  dowly  to  the  palace  of  BoreUoni.  AU  Flor- 
ence rang  with  the  tidings  of  the  deed — the  n^e 
of  Mario  was  spoken  everywhere  and  the  dij  hon- 
ored the  performer  of  so  bold  an  actioik 

**Now  what  win  BoreUoni  do  to  reward  the 
gallant  preserver  of  his  own  life  and  hisbdovei 
daughter?" 

"He  win  give  him  a  thousand  piastres," \Bii 
one. 

*'  He  win  enrich  him  for  life,"  said  another. 

'*  He  win  do  no  such  thing,"  said  a  third.  «  Mi^ 
rio  is  no  mercenary  man.  He  despises  rewards  of 
that  kind.  IwiU  teU  yon.  He  loves  the  counts 
daughter." 

«*Ah,"saidaU. 

*<  And  he  deserves  her.  But  for  him  she  would 
not  have  lived  to  have  his  love,  nor  would  Borel- 
loni have  been  living  to  refuse." 

"Does  he  revise?"  said  they. 

«  Mario  said  nothing  to  the  count  It  is  an  eld 
story.  He  has  loved  her  long.  But  the  count  who 
refused  him  once  before,  wiU  not  now  retract  his 
word,  even  to  the  preserver  of  his  life." 

Mario  was  cared  for  and  soon  recovered.  He 
spoke  not  a  word  about  his  love  to  BoreUoni  He 
would  not  ask  him  now,  for  then  he  would  seem  to 
demand  payment  for  his  action,  and  such  a  thing 
he  scorned— even  though  it  should  bestow  upoa 
him  the  hand  of  his  bdoved. 

•<Iwmwait,"said  he,  "I  wffl  zaise  mysdf  to 
an  equality  with  her,  and  then  BoreUoni  shaU  not 
xeAissw* 
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It  was  sammer,  and  the  son  glanced  brightly, 
gloriOQslj,  over  the  sflyer  waters  of  Thrashymene's 
lake,  for  such  we  loTe  to  call  the  lake,  which  the 
Italians  name  Perugia.  The  wind  blew  softly  over 
the  plain,  and  the  rich  groves  all  covered  with 
luznriant  foliage  shaded  the  quiet  fields  beneath, 
which  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  had  re- 
sounded with  the  roar  of  battle.  The  hills  encir- 
cled the  plain  on  three  sides,  protecting  it  in  win- 
ter from  the  cold  blast— and  causing  it  to  bloom 
with  perennial  verdure.  The  lake  rippled  on  the 
shore  of  the  other  side,  and  stretched  away,  a  sheet 
of  molten  silver,  till  it  watered  the  bases  of  distant 
hills. 

In  this  charming  spot  which  every  traveller  loves 
to  view,  had  the  Count  Borelloni  reared  a  summer 
palace.  It  lay  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
half  way  up  the  mountains,  and  from  its  roof  a 
scene  like  one  in  fairy  land  burst  upon  the  view. 
The  cool  winds  which  blew  here  were  an  allevia- 
tion to  the  heat  of  summer,  and  Florence  with  its 
heat  and  dust,  was  gladly  exchanged  for  the  quiet 
scenes  of  this  enchanting  spot. 

There  was  a  boat  upon  the  lake,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sailing  formed  a  chief  attraction  to  visitors, 
for  Borelloni's  villa  was  alvrays  open  to  his  friends. 
Yet  at  times  there  was  danger  attending  this  pleas- 
ure, for  tempests  would  arise,  and  the  waters  would 
be  converted  into  furious  waves. 

**  How  beautiful  is  this  lovely  place/'  said  the 
count  to  his  daughter,  as  they  waUced  upon  the  ter- 
XBoel  **What  a  scene  is  this  for  a  painter.  See 
where  the  sun  ia  setting  over  yonder— those  clouds 
tinted  with  myriad  tints  surrounding  him  in  gloryl 
See  above  us,  how  intensely  blue  the  sky,  how 
dear  the  atmosphere  I  Look  at  the  opposite  shore 
— ^how  green,  how  glowing  in  fruits  and  flowers — 
all  again  appearing  down  in  the  depths  of  this  un- 
ruffled lakel  O  Italy,  my  oountiy,  how  beantifnl 
thou  arti" 

*<  And  fiither,  look  at  these  heights  around  us,  and 
on  the  western  shore,  these  bold  rocks  with  their 
snmmitB  all  covered  with  spreading  trees.  How 
grandly  they  set  off  the  picture  1" 

"  If  I  were  a  painter,  1  know  no  soeoe  that  I 
would  choose  to  portray  rather  than  this." 

<«  Since  you  respect  and  love  art  so  highly,  why 
did  yon  not  learn  tins?" 

"  I  was  too  boBy  in  my  youth,  Stella." 

«  Who  of  all  yon  know  is  best  in.  this  art?" 

"I know  a  great  many  excellent  onea— many 
who  excel  in  landscape  paintings — many  who  aro 
good  in  historic  pictures,  but  of  all  whom  I  know, 
the  one  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest,  the  one  who 
excels  all  others  in  mingled  grandeur  and  loveliness 
of  conception,  and  who  approaches  nearest  to  the 
grand  old  masters  is  he— the  artist  who  saved  us 
from  death— Mario." 
Mario  1" 

**  Yes;  and  if  he  bad  not  been  gaQty  of  sooh 
great  presumption,  my  palaoe  and  my  esteem  woold 
have  been  thrown  open  to  him  always— firsti  be- 
oaose  he  is  chief  of  artists,  and  espeoialfy  tmfanift 
he  saved  my  dariing's  life." 

"  Tet  is  he  so  presomptooa^  mj  fikthtt?** 


'*My  daughterl  Stella  Borelloni,  can  an 
scure  man  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  fidrest  in 

cany?" 

"  He  may  not  always  be  obscure." 

«  Why  do  you  speak  thus  to  me,  Stella?  Oanit 
be  possible  that  you—  But  no,  it  is  not.  I  viQ 
not  think  of  it  nor  speak  of  it" 

And  shortly  afterwards  they  went  within.  StsDa 
retired  to  her  chamber,  and  thought  of  her  falhei^ 
words.  They  gave  her  hope.  He  no  longer  da> 
spised  Mario.  He  could  not  But  he  was  angry 
at  his  presumption.  Obscurity  was  Matio^  gntU 
est  fault  in  his  eyes. 

**I  will  take  courage,"  she  thought  "Hope 
oomes  to  me.  Mario's  greatness  of  genius  has  been 
confessed  by  my  father.  It  will  soon  be  oonfssisd 
by  the  world." 

Meantime,  Mario  had  become  wearied  of  the  heat 
of  Florence.  He  longed  for  quiet  and  seclusion. 
He  wished  to  spend  the  sultry  summer  months  in 
some  cooler  and  more  agreeable  retreat 

«By  the  lake  of  Perugia,"  thought  he,  '*Stelk 
lives.  If  I  go  there  I  can  see  her  as  she  walks  or 
rides  around.  I  can  feast  my  eyes  upon  her,  sl> 
though  I  am  resolved  to  renoain  unseen  mjseIC  I 
will  take  my  picture  there,  and  receive  that  iatp^ 
ration  which  her  angelic  beauty  always  gives  ms^" 

He  came  to  the  lake  and  dwelt  in  a  small  hooss 
upon  its  banks,  scarce  half  a  mile  away.  Daily 
he  would  go  to  the  top  of  a  cliff  near  by,  and  iHmi 
Stella  walked  out  his  eyes  followed  her,  and  sfae^ 
always  thinking  of  him,  knew  not  thai  he  was  so 
near. 

When  she  departed  to  ride  along  die  bocdeitof 
the  lake,  or  for  a  sail  upon  its  waters,  ha  walobsA 
her,  and  sometimes  encountered  her  drsMod  in  di^ 
guise. 

For  two  weeks  he  remained  there,  and  kqit  hii 
resolution  of  never  making  known  his  presenoe. 
But  soon  an  occurrence  took  place  which  oaoisd 
him  to  be  discovered,  yet  in  such  a  wi^  that  hs  i» 
joiced  at  the  discovery. 

It  was  a  sultry  morning,  and  desirons  of  ooolneM^ 
Stella  with  a  few  other  friends  resolved  totid^ea 
sail  upon  the  lake.  There  was  a  threatening 
pect  about  the  horizon— but  it  was  onnotieed  by 
those  who  were  intent  on  pleasure.  BozeQooi 
remained  at  home,  being  employed  at  some  ba» 
ness. 

Mario  sat  at  his  usual  place  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  watching  the  preparations,  knew  their 
object  An  awning  was  placed  above  the  boat-« 
high  and  broad  awning,  which  could  effectually 
keep  off  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

Mario  looked  with  anxiety  upon  the  preparations, 
for  he  knew  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and  feared 
the  appearance  of  the  sky.  All  was  calm,  oppras* 
•ively  calm,  and  feaifhl  to  one  who  knew  how  sod* 
denly  storms  arise  under  such  circumstances.  H« 
would  hare  warned  them,  but  he  did  not  due 
for  fear  of  disoorering  himselC  So  hewasoo» 
pelled  to  sit  In  a  state  of  inaction  and  watoh  with 
feverish  anxiety  tiie  approaching  excnrsfcm. 

Hie  party  left  the  house,  they  were  four  in  atm^ 
ber,aiidtfaaliittt  of  Maito  tiMibcdTkMltf 
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be  raeosmaed  the  fomi  and  features  of  Stella  among 
tiiem.  They  went  gaily  to  the  boat  which  was 
BOW  oompletelj  ready,  and  soon  were  seated  be- 
neath the  awning.  As  there  was  no  wind,  sails 
were  nseless — so  they  were  rowed  out  into  the 
kktt. 

Two  or  three  homs  passed  away,  and  still  Mario 
Bt  gazing  npon  the  boat,  which  was  carelessly  ly- 
ing fltiil  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Mario  watched 
them  with  anxiety,  and  occasionally  cast  a  troabled 
glance  at  the  sky.  He  would  haye  made  signals, 
bat  they  were  too  fiiz  away  to  notice  them. 

The  sky  became  darker,  and  there  came  a  pecu- 
liar darkness  and  oppressiveness  in  the  atmosphere. 
6dQ  the  boat  moved  not 

"On  they  be  asleep?  Can  the  rowers  be  in- 
■me?"  tiiought  Mario.  '^The  sky  is  clouded,  and 
they  do  not  notice  it  Oheayen— what  can  they 
dot  Thej  cannot  see  the  sky  for  the  awning  hides 
it» 

His  attention  was  now  attracted  by  a  sudden  voice 
from  Boielloni's  villa.  The  old  count  appeared 
upon  the  teiraoe,  pale  and  terrified,  and  waved  his 
•zni0  in  the  air,  and  screamed  to  those  in  the  boat 
Hie  about  went  aoroes  the  water,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  at  the  villa, 
whieh  wa8*now  all  in  confusion.  Borelloni  rushed 
iboat  like  one  distracted,  sending  his  servants  af- 
ter boats  to  go  out  and  save  his  daughter. 

"My  daughter,  my  daughter,'' he  cried,  '*my 
beaatifol  Stella.  O,  my  daughter!'' 

And  with  frantic  gestures  he  rushed  down  to  Hie 
vatsc^  edge,  and  shouted  to  the  boat,  at  times  gaz- 
ing at  the  angry  sky  above. 

Those  in  the  boat  had  heard  his  voice  and  seen 
the  eonlbsion  at  the  vUla.  Instantly  the  rowers 
pot  out  their  oars  and  turned  the  boafs  head  toward 
the  diore.  They  rowed  fitst,  for  hope  was  trem- 
bling and  preparing  to  take  her  flight  from  the  souls 
of  the  endangered  boatmen. 

Thib  deep  tones  of  the  bell,  sounding  loudly  and 
ftaiftdly,  went  over  the  country,  arousing  multi- 
tudes of  men,  who  left  their  fields  and  came  to  see 
the  eaose  of  such  unwonted  noise. 

Kario  sat  on  the  rock  till  the  boat  turned  toward 
the  riiore.  Then  viewing  the  dark  sky  and  the  oo- 
esaional  flash  of  lightning,  he  descended  with  fear 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  A  half  hour  passed,  and 
but  three  miles  had  been  passed  over.  One  yet 
Mparated  the  boat  from  the  shore.  One  mile— a 
ahoct  period  of  time  would  suffice  for  the  passage, 
yet  in  that  short  time  what  might  not  happen  I 

But  soon  all  suspense  was  over.  There  gleamed 
t  sudden  flash  of  lightning  over  the  whole  sky,  in- 
tensely, terrifically  bright,  followed  by  torrents  of 
ain.  There  was  a  short  panse,  and  then  with  a 
eaab— «  roar  that  sounded  like  the  wild  rage  of  an 
suthqoake,  burst  the  awful  peal  of  thunder— then 
pesl  on  peal,  roar  on  roar,  rolled  in  longreverbem- 
tioBs  along  the  sky,  round  the  rocky  shores,  and 
the  heavens  grew  more  intensely  blackl  The 
stonn  had  buzst  npon  themf  Down  came  the 
Uast  of  the  tempest's  breath,  in  an  overwhelmning 
tonent  of  wind,  and  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  lake 
tm  in  wild  rages,  foaming  and  toningi 


When  the  first  horrible  oonfbsion  had  passed 
away,  all  eyes  were  strained  to  where  the  boat  had 
been.  It  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  Amid  the 
gloom  a  few  dark  objects  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
scried in  the  foam  of  the  upheaving  billows. 

There  came  a  scream  from  the  aged  man  who 
had  watched  the  boat  so  intently — a  despairing  cry, 
and  with  his  white  hair  streaming  behind  him,  he 
dashed  forward  to  throw  himself  into  the  water* 
The  servants  seized  him  and  prevented  him. 

"My  daughterl"  cried  the  old  man.  **0  my 
daughter,  she  has  perished  I   Let  me  go  to  her  I" 

**  Look  I"  exclaimed  a  voice,  pointing  to  the  wa- 
ter. **  I  see  a  dark  form  amid  the  foain.  I  see  it, 
it  is  a  man,  and  he  swims,  bearing  something  with 
him." 

All  eyes  turned  there^  The  baron  revived,  and 
again  looked  hopefully  to  the  water,  where  the 
brave  swimmer  so  gallantly  breasted  the  waves. 

But  could  it  be  his  daughter? 

They  came  nearer,  nearer,  and  now  the  fiice  was 
seen,  and  the  hair,  as  it  fell  and  rose  above  the  wa- 
ter. It  was— it  must  be— yes,  that  long,  dark  hair 
and  those  lovely  features  belonged  only  to  Stellal 

The  old  man  bowed  down  his  head  and  wept 

Nearer,  nearer,  and  now  all  fear  was  gone,  for 
the  h(Ad  swimmer  still  showed  an  unfailing  strength 
and  enei^.  But  his  fiice  was  unknown.  None 
had  seen  it  before.  Yet  borelloni  knew  it — well 
he  knew  it  The  same  face  had  appeared  amid  the 
death  struggle,  the  dust  and  wild  prancing  of  mad- 
dened horses  on  the  Casino. 

And  now  Mario  touehed  the  land.  And  now  he 
bore  his  senseless  burden  through  the  crowd  to  her 
father's  arms. 

"  O,  take  her,  Mario,  to  the  house— cany  her 
there,  or  else  she  dies." 

But  Mario  laid  her  down  at  herfkther's  feet, 
upon  the  grass,  and  voicelessly,  nervelessly  foil 
down  beside  her. 

They  carried  them  both  to  the  villa.  They  oared 
for  them,  and  soon  Mario  opened  his  eyes  and  ask- 
ed eagerly  for  Stella. 

**  She  IB  saved,  and  well.  She  is  with  her  fo- 
ther." 

"  Saved?  then  I  am  happy." 

He  arose,  and  all  dripping  as  he  was,  left  the 
house,  in  spite  of  the  eagerness  of  the  attendants. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  my  home  is  near  by,  and  why 
should  I  remain  here?  I  will  go.   Leave  me." 

And  he  arose  and  left  the  house. 

"  Where  is  the  saviour  of  my  child?"  said  Borel- 
loni, on  the  following  morning. 

<(  Gone,"  said  his  attendants. 

^  Gone?  Foolsl  Why  did  you  send  him  away 
thus?" 

He  would  not  stay,  your  ezoeUency.  He  said 
his  home  was  near  by." 

*  **  Then  go,  I  tell  yon,  and  search  the  oountry  for 
and  wide,  and  bring  him  to  me." 

After  their  departure,  the  baron  remained  in  deep 
thought  for  a  long  time. 

'  '<  Strange,"  muttered  he,  **  passing  strange,  how 
this  painter  seems  to  be  my  genius.  A  good  genius 
too  near  in  mopienti  of  peril.  How  he  looked  at 
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bisftioeitMe  abore  tlie  iraTM,  while  he  bore  my 
daughter  to  the  there.  Yet  how  can  I  giye  her  to 

him?  I  oamiotii^ 

The  attendanti  returned  at  eyening.  llieir 
search  was  misoocesBfoL  Bnt  one  said  that  a  tall, 
noble  looking  man  had  departed  in  the  diligence 
for  Florence  at  early  dawn. 

"lis  well,"  exclaimed  Borelloni  '^I  foar  to 
meet  him.  Better  it  is  that  he  should  go  so." 

Sunmer  with  its  heat  had  passed  away,  and  mild 
September  had  now  come,  when  Florence  again 
beeame  delightfid.  The  villa  at  Thxasymene  was 
now  forsaken,  and  the  palace  of  Borelloni  at  Flor- 
ence again  was  all  Joyons  and  thronged  with  people 
as  of  yore.  Again  the  caniage  of  the  connt  rolled 
along  the  Lnng*  Amo,  and  he  receiyed  the  saluta- 
tiens  of  his  friends. 

SteUa  was  lorely  as  before,  but  in  her  &ce  there 
was  a  more  pensiye  expression  than  nsual,  a  sad- 
ness that  was  not  oostomaxy.  For  she  had  not  seen 
him  whom  she  had  adore^U-4he  braye  yoath  who 
had  twice  esteemed  his  own  life  as  nothing,  in  or- 
der to  snatch  her  ficom  death.  And  what  could 
move  her  &ther  if  this  could  not?  He  was  more 
thoughtful  than  before,  and  neyer  spoke  of  that 
scene.  He  had  neyer  eyen  offered  to  expreas  his 
gratitude  to  her  deliverer. 

Yet  that  evening  she  was  again  to  go  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Boboli  and  meet  her  lover.  Her  heart 
bounded  with  joy  at  the  anticipation  of  coming  hap- 
piness; and  the  moments  seemed  like  hours,  as 
they  slowly,  slowly  passed  away. 

Again  the  beautiful  gardens  were  arrayed  in  love- 
liness, and  beneath  the  solemn  shade  of  the  lofty 
trees  Mario  again  sat  beside  his  Stella.  They  could 
hardly  speak  their  hearts  were  so  fulL 

**  And  so  yon  were  long  by  Thrasymene  and  nev- 
er came  to  me,  Mario,"  she  at  length  said. 

**  I  would  not  do  so.  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
be  near  and  watoh  you." 

"  But  not  enough  for  me,"  she  cried,  with  teais 
in  her  eyes.  '*0  Mariol  lam  doubly  youis,  for 
you  have  twice  saved  me  from  death." 

Speak  not  Of  that,"  he  said.  « I  must  soon  know 
my  fate.  My  picture  is  nearly  finished.  In  two 
days  it  will  hang  in  yonder  palace,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  **  For— what  do  you  think 
—the  Grand  Duke  has  visited  my  studio,  and  told 
me  to  bring  it  there." 

"  The  Grand  Duke  t  Was  he  pleased  with  iti" 

**  He  praised  it  in  unmeasured  terms." 
I  knew  so,  Mario." 

Blissfhl  was  the  interview,  and  sad  were  the  lov- 
eiB  to  separate.  But  they  had  to  depart,  and  soon 
Stella  was  at  home. 

«  Mario,  filled  with  pleasing  hope,  looked  at  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  went  out  for  a  walk.  He 
wandered  toward  the  southern  gate,  and  went  out 
up  a  long  avenue^  where  trees  overhanging  formed 
a  long  and  shadowy  axohway.  It  was  a  still  and 
peaoefhlwalk  aft  evening.  He  sat  down  at  length 
behind  the  tnmk  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  fell  into  a 
reverie. 

Soon  he  was  roused  by  tiie  soimd  of  approaching 
footetepe.  He  looked  dewA  the  road,  and  saw  two 


men  stealthily  approaching,  armed,  and  eoB?i» 
ing  earnestly  in  low  tones.  They  stepped  nsC 
more  than  two  yards  fix>m  him  and  sat  down,  liar 
no  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  his  coneealsd 

position. 

«  Federigo,"  said  one,  «<  this  is  bad  bnsinesi.>» 
WhatI"  said  the  other,   a  bad  businessF' 

«<  I  mean  not  bad,  but  dangerocM.  Now  if  it  weie 
only  to  take  a  few  piastres,  I  would  not  care;  bat 
to  kill  a  man,  coldly,  and  without  provocation,  ii 
rather  bad." 

'*  But  we  get  two  hundred,  yon  know?" 

**  Ah,  you  are  ri^^ti  They  will  jingle  pleasantly, 
win  they  notr' 

The  sound  of  horse's  steps  wero  heard  eominf 
down  the  road.  The  men  erept  into  conoealment 
and  were  silent  Mario  ah»  preserved  sQenoe,  and 
denching  hisstoutstick  more  firmly,waitedtheiaRit. 

^  He  is  coming,"  said  one,  in  an  earnest  whispec 
"Itishe— BoreUoni" 

Mario's  heart  lei^ied  witliin  his  bosom  at  the 
word.  He  almost  determined  to  rush  upon  the  vil- 
lains. But  it  would  be  premature,  and  he  would  be 
attacked.  He  could  save  the  life  of  Borelloni  moM 
easily  by  waiting. 

The  horses  drew  nearer  and  neaieli  He  wm 
walking  his  horse  slowly  down  the  road.  He  soon 
came  up  a  fewyards  fix>m  the  spot  where  these  men 
and  Mario  sat  concealed,  lliere  he  paosedfbra 
momenti 

"  WiU  he  stop,  or  go  back?"  whispered  one. 

«<No— hushl"  said  the  other. 

Borelloni  came  on,  he  came  abreast  of  them,  then 
one  fired  a  pistol,  and  both  sprang  out.  One  seised 
the  horse,  while  the  other  dragged  the  connt  to  the 
ground. 

"  Say  your  prayers,  old  man.  You  must  die.* 
**  Villains  I"  roflired  a  loud  voice  behind  them,  and 
Mario,  springing  out,  gave  one  bound  and  feUii 
the  wretoh  to  the  earth.  The  other,  fiig^tenedaad 
surprised,  stood  In  speechless  astonishment  Ma- 
rio rushed  up  to  him  and  raised  his  arm  to  sfzikib 
The  man  fired.  His  pistol  was  knocked  aside  bj 
Mario,  and  the  next  moment  he  lay  senselefli  on 
the  ground. 

Mario  came  to  Borelloni  and  raised  him  from  the 
ground. 

**  Aro  you  hurt?"  he  inquired. 

**  Good  GodI   Is  it  possiblel   You,  Manor 

**  I  am  Mario.  I  thank  Heaven  I  was  here  ts 
provent  tiiese  ruffians  from  executing  their  desiga. 
Can  I  assist  you  to  mount?" 

He  assisted  the  count  to  get  on  his  horse  again. 
By  this  time  a  troop  of  soldiers,  alarmed  by  the  pie* 
tol  roports,  had  come  to  the  place. 

•'Take  those  men  with  you,"  said  Maria  **1btj 
have  attempted  the  life  of  Count  BoreUonl  And 
accompany  the  count  to  the  city.  But  what— yoo 
aro  wounded?" 

•<No,the  bullet  only  grazed  my  head.  HirkH 
you  have  saved  my  life.  lam  speechlees.  IM 
moro  than  I  ca&  utter  now." 

**Do  not  thank  me.  lhank  Heaven  who  seat 
me  here.  Good  nig^t,  my  lord."  And  tozniitft  ^ 
was  toon  out  of  sight 
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Stalk  mX  in  her  chambar  that  night  thinkiDg 
Qpoo  her  intorriew  with  Maiio.  She  loethenelf 
in  eoi^tnies  about  the  fhtore,  lo  dark,  so  obeoore, 
and  yet  it  might  be,  so  bright  and  happy.  The 
aoBte  below  told  her  of  her  iather'a  arriyal  home, 
and  she  ran  down  to  welcome  him. 

''My  father!  How  late  yon  arel  Bat  what!'' 
She  started  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  his  blocdy 
ibrehead.  Are  yon  hort^  are  yon  woonded,  fit- 
iher?" 

"Iwassetnpon  by  two  roffians,  jnd  would  pro- 
iMtbly  have  been  killed,  if—" 

"  Attacked,  woonded!  O  Heaven!  yon  shall  not 
go  oat  alone,  &ther,  yon  must  not  Ton  are  fee- 
ble, and  cannot  now  defend  yourself." 

She  made  him  siL  down,  and  tenderly  washed  his 
voond,  and  stayed  the  blood  till  the  doctor  came. 
After  the  wound  was  dressed  the  doctor  departed 
and  Stella  spoke. 

"Toa  said  yon  were  saved,  bat  did  not  tell  me 
how,  nor  did  you  tell  me  his  name.  Do  yon  know 
him?** 

**  Yes,  I  know  him  weQ,  and  hare  reason  to  know 
him.** 
"Who  is  he?" 
"Maria" 

M  Mario  again?   Great  Heaven  !** 

Two  days  afterwards  Count  BoreDoni  sat  in  his 
itud^,  musing  upon  the  strange  occurrences  of  the 
few  months  pest.  His  thoughts  dwelt  upon  Mario, 
who  thrice  had  b«en  his  benefiustor. 

I  cannot  aoooont  for  it  How  intense,  how  ab- 
lOffaing,  how  wonderful  must  be  his  love  for  my 
daughter.  He  has  treated  my  scorn  with  kindness. 
When  I  forbade  him  the  house,  he  never  came  here, 
ladmire,  I  reverence  so  lofty  a  q;>iritl 

"Where  would  I  be  now — where  would  my 
daughter  be,  if  Mario  had  not  been  near  to  save  ns, 
if  he,  careless  of  his  own  life,  had  not  been  our  pre- 
lenrer?  I  wondered  before.  Twice  he  had  come 
before  me— «  genius — a  preserver  of  myself  and 
^uld.  Now  he  comes  again  and  saves  me.  It  is 
wonderibll  I  am  overcome.  Pride  cannot  resist 
mch  greatness  of  soul,  such  magnificent  actions, 
and  Stella  adores  him,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  Shall 
I  then  refuse  to  make  her  happy?  A  few  short 
years  are  all  that  remains  of  life  to  me.  I  wish  to 
leave  my  child's  happiness  as  her  best  inheritance. 
I  can  make  her  happy  now.  I  can  make  a  return 
to  Mario  for  his  generous  actions.  I  can  make  my- 
self happy  in  the  contemplation  of  their  joy.  All 
it  over.  Farewell  pride.  What  is  birth  and  wealth 
and  pride  when  compared  to  the  gloiy  of  sochiUus- 
tiioaa  actions?" 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"Mario,  yoa  have  conquered.  I  have  treated 
JOQ  with  acorn  and  indignity.  Yon  have  returned 
it  with  kindness.  You  have  saved  my  own  life 
twice,  and  twice  have  you  saved  the  life  of  one  for 
whose  hapinnesi  I  wonld  die  a  thousand  deaths. 
Hario,  I  reverence  your  lofty  q;>irit  I  admire  soch 
noble  feelings,  such  bravery  and  generosity.  Come 
to  my  home.  It  shall  henceforth  be  yonis  also. 
Gome  to  my  heart,*  which  is  proud  to  love  and  hon- 
you.  Come,  and  Stella  shall  be  the  reward 


which  yon  shall  receive  as  the  best  and  most  prioe> 
less  gift  of  the  gratefhl  Bobbllohi." 

He  rose  fh>m  his  chair  and  called  for  Stella.  She 
came  to  him  speedily. 

"  Stella,"  said  he,  ««I  have  at  last  found  one  to 
whom  I  can  confide  yon,  who  will  be  your  protec- 
tor when  I  am  gone.  What  do  yon  say  to  that? 
Yon  change  color — ^yon  tremble.*' 

«« O  father,  why  now?  Why  not  wait  for  a  time? 
I  am  young.   I  will  not — cannot  leave  you.'* 

**  Yon  need  not  leave  me.  Your  husband  shall 
stay  here,  yon  both  shall  cheer  my  old  age." 

"Father,  I—*' 

**  Bead  this,  my  child.'* 

Stella  glanced  at  it,  read  it  hurriedly,  and  in  a 
transport  of  joy  flung  her  arms  about  her  fiuher'fi 
neck  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  embraced  his  daugh- 
ter. 

*'  Yes,  Stella,  all  is  over.  I  bow  before  him  and 
do  him  honor.  This  shall  go  to  him,  and  he  wih 
come  to  receive  his  reward." 

He  gave  the  letter  to  his  servant,  and  again  sat 
down  to  receive  the  thanks  and  witness  the  htuppi- 
ness  of  his  daughter. 

An  hoar  passed  away  and  a  messenger  came 
firom  the  duke  bearing  a  letter  to  the  Count  Borel- 
lonL  It  was  a  request  that  in  an  hour  he  should 
come  to  the  Pitti  Palace.  <'  For,**  said  he,  "  1  have 
lately  received  as  an  accession  to  my  paintings,  a 
picture  of  soch  rare  excellence,  such  exquisite  bean- 
tj  in  conception,  and  w<mderfal  skill  in  execution, 
that  I  set  no  bounds  to  my  joy  in  obtaining  it 
Knowing  your  passion  for  art,  I  have  sent  to  yon 
this  notice  of  its  reception.** 

The  count  hastened  to  prepare  for  his  departnre. 
He  wondered  what  was  the  nature  of  the  piece  of 
which  the  duke  had  spoken  so  highly. 

'*  It  must  be  a  wonderihl  painting,"  said  he,  "  for 
the  duke  is  usually  sparing  in  his  praise.  It  is  pro- 
bably one  of  BafacOle  or  Guide.  Well,  I  will  soon 
see  it" 

Stella  felt  a  joy  which  words  could  not  utter. 
She  recollected  all  tiiat  Mario  had  told  her  of  his 
piotore,  and  of  the  duke's  visit,  of  his  flattering 
words  of  commendation;  and  she  believed  at  once 
that  his  picture  was  the  one  he  spoke  ofl 

The  count  went  off,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  entered  the  palace.  He  was  received  by  the 
duke.  He  was  led  through  the  long  smte  of  rooms 
where  the  splendor  of  royal  magnificence  is  all  un- 
noticed amid  the  charms  of  priceless  paintings,  for 
there  the  Madonna  of  Ba&elle  tells  of  the  bound- 
less depths  of  a  mother*s  love,  and  there  Murillo*s 
Madonna  breathes  forth  virgin  purity. 

At  length  the  duke  stopped  before  a  picture  cov- 
ered by  a  screen.  He  turned  to  the  count,  and  say- 
ing, **  Now  Borelloni  prepare  for  a  surprise,**  draw 
aside  the  curtain  which  covered  it 

The  count  started,  for  not  among  all  the  galleries 
of  Italy,  not  among  the  priceless  edlections  of 
Bome,  had  his  eyes  ever  rested  upon  so  wonderful, 
so  living  a  picture!  It  was  a  living,  a  oreathing 
form,  which  there,  drawing  aside  a  hanging,  seem- 
ed to  oome  forth  to  meet  the  g»ser.  Upon. 
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oonnteDanoe  there  iras  the  perfeotion  of  ideal  beaa- 
tj.  Loveliness,  angelio,  heavenly,  'was  radiant 
npon  the  lace,  and  that  face  was  one  well  known  to 
him,  for  Stella  stood  there,  but  Stella— glorified  and 
immortaL 

"Wonderful  I  Miraculous  P  borst  from  his  lips. 
"  It  is  the  creation  of  a  god.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
man  I  Who  is  he?  Where  is  he?  The  genius  who 
formed  this?  How  could  it  happen  that  it  should 
be  Stella,  my  daughter?   Who  is  the  artist?'' 

*'  He  is  here  in  the  next  apartment,"  eaid  the 
duke,  and  going  to  the  door  he  spoke  to  some  one. 
He  returned,  leading  the  artist. 

«  This  is  he,''  said  the  duke.   "  Mario  Fostello." 

"Mario I"  cried  the  count.  "Mario,  my  pre- 
server!" and  he  ran  up  to  him  and  embnused  him. 

"  Mario,  is  aU  forgotten?  Forgive  me.  Bat  I 
wrong  you  in  asking  it." 

The  duke  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  could  not 
conceal  his  surprise.  But  the  count  begged  him  to 
excuse  his  emotion.  "  Would  you  know  the  cause 
of  it?"  said  he. 

"  I  am  all  curiosity." 

The  count  then  related  all — told  him  of  Mario's 
love  for  Stella,  of  bis  own  pride,  of  Mario's  ac- 
tions. When  it  was  ended,  the  duke,  who  had  dis- 
played the  greatest  emotion,  arose  and  went  to 
Mario. 

"  Never,"  he  cried,  "  most  noble  yonth — ^never 
have  1  heard  of  more  generosity  and  greatness  of 
souL  Happy  is  he  who  can  call  you  friend.  But 
you  shall  not  be  neglected  by  me,  for  while  I  live, 
yon  will  always  have  a  friend.  I  honor  yoar  ac- 
tions.  I  love  your  noble  character." 

Mario  was  overwhelmed  by  mingled  emotions 
of  hvppinees  and  confusion.  Joy  had  roshed  in 
upon  him,  like  a  torrent,  and  unable  to  speak,  he 
conld  only  repress  by  his  gUmce,  the  feeling  of  his 
souL 

**Qod  bless  yon,  my  lord  duke  I"  at  length  he 
cried.  "God  bless  you,  Count  Borellonil  I  am 
unworthy  of  such  praise,  but  I  can  never  foiget 
yonr  kindness  to  an  obscure  artist" 

"  An  obscure  artist?  No,  not  so,*'  answered  the 
duke.  "No  longer  obscure,-  yon  are  the  greatest 
in  the  land,  and  none  shall  call  you  otherwise.  I 
name  you  count — and  in  a  week  your  title  shall  be 
formally  bestowed,  so  henceforth.  Count  Foetello, 
you  may  not  be  obscure." 

A  week  afterward  the  palace  of  Borelloni  was  all 
festivity.  Lights  gleamed  in  dazzling  rows  within 
the  long  halls  where  all  the  flower  of  Tuscan  nobil- 
ity, and  all  the  lords  and  barons  and  great  men  of 
other  lands  were  assembled.  For  this  was  the  day 
when  the  Count  Fostello  led  to  the  altar  the  lovely 
Stella  Borelloni.  The  Grand  Duke  condescended 
to  be  the  head  groomsman.  The  magnificent  form 
and  features  of  the  noble  artist  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  and  only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  his 
bride. 

The  story  of  his  love  and  oonsteney,  of  his  won- 
derful actions  and  q;>lendid  aohievements  in  the 
realm  of  art,  was  told  to  aU,  and  the  city  rung  with 
his  praise.  All  courted  his  friendship.  AU  of  no- 
ble nature  loved  him  for  himsftlf,  and  the  baser 


spirits  were  compelled  to  do  him  homage,  Sot  in 
him  they  saw  the  man  whom  the  duke  "  deli^^ited 
to  honor." 

THE  SHORTEST  DAY. 


BY  EDWARD  H.  OOX. 

Sure  as  the  earth  around  the  sun, 

Its  annual  journey  rolls. 
Or  its  diurnal  travel  takes 

From  centres  to  the  poles. 

Sure  as  the  orb  that  gilds  the  day, 
With  splendors  all  his  own. 

Still  sheds  an  unremitting  ray 
From  his  imperial  throne. 

Sure  as  the  regent  of  the  nighty 

In  milder  beauty  gay. 
Distributes  her  imparted 

Fair  rival  of  the  day. 

Sure  as  the  sparkling  worlds  that  gild 

The  regions  of  the  sky, 
A  godlike  satis&ction  yield 

In  reason's  ravished  eye. 

^Sure  as  the  Spring,  in  beauty  bri^t^ 

Or  Summer  in  her  bloom. 
Or  Autunm,  rich  in  every  gift. 

Foretell  the  Winter's  gloom. 

As  sure  the  gloom  of  death  shall  ooms^ 
To  strike  the  young  and  gay; 

Then  let  them  all  while  life  remsins. 
Think  on  the  Shortest  Day. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME. 
The  orderly  seigeant  was  calling  the  roO. 
"  Jehoeaphat  Jenkins." 
"  Here,"  promptly  responded  Jehosaphat 
"  G^i;^  Washington  Squib." 
"  Here,"  in  a  firm  voice  replied  the  heroic  SqoiU 
"  Ebenezer  Mead." 
No  answer. 

"  Ebenezer  Mead  what  do  you  mean  by  stsndiiig 
there  staring  me  in  the  face  and  not  answering 
when  your  name  is  called?"  said  the  sezgeant  im* 
patiently. 

"  You  didn't  call  my  name,"  gruffly  answered  the 
private. 

"  Isnt  your  name  Ebenezer  Mead?" 

"  Nary  time." 

"  What  is  it  then?" 

"  Eben  Mead." 

•*  What's  the  difierenoer> 

"Aheap." 

"  I  can't  see  any." 

"  Now  sergeant,  yl>ur  name  is  Peter  Wr?ght  tot 
it?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well  would  you  answer  to  PetemezerWri|^t?»» 
"Of  course  not." 

A  laugh  from  the  oo.iipany,  and  after  roll  call,  a 
mutual  smile  between  Eben  and  Peter-«t  the  Is*' 
ter's  expense— settled  the  matter  in  a  mannM 
is&otoiy  to  all  concerned. 
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THE    NEWLY  MABBIED; 

OE, 

A    GOOD  LESSON. 

BT  KRS.  EKKUNB  P.  PLUMSB. 


H,  dearl  this  weather  is  cool  enough  for  No- 
vember," said  Mr.  Ashton;  "  I  wish,  wife, 
joa  would  order  some  fire  made;  I  camiot 
keep  a  limb  of  my  body  stilL" 

"Well,"  said  his  wife,  "I  think  it  would  be  su- 
premely ridiculous  to  have  my  grates  soiled  after 
thej  haye  been  cleaned  so  nicely,  and  my  summer 
blowers  up." 

"Oh,  nonsensel  what  are  the  grates  made  for  but 
to  use?  If  they  are  so  very  nice,  why  cover  them 
op  with  those  blowers 

But  the  wife  remained  immoTable  and  inflexi- 
ble. 

"  Say,  EmUy,  may  I  ring  the  bell  and  order  a 
fire?' 

"  No,  no,*»  quickly  interposed  his  wife;  "  I  have 
got  my  rooms  cleaned  for  the  summer,  and  I  won't 
have  them  touched." 

**  Cleaned  for  the  summer  I  I  wish  I  could  live 
in  a  place  where  it  was  considered  a  crime  to  clean 
house  more  than  once  in  twelve  years." 

"Then  I  should  be  more  particular  than  I  now 
am,"  said  Emily,  "  for  fear  I  might  get  poisoned 
before  my  time  came.  Men  seem  not  to  have  any 
pooeption  of  dirt.   It  is  fortunate  somebody  has." 

"  I  don^  care;  it  is  unreasonable  to  dose  up  the 
fire  frames  so  soon,"  muttered  her  husband. 

"  Whatl  at  this  season  of  the  year,  almost  the 
middle  of  June?  We  ought  to  expect  summer 
weather  by  tiiis  time." 

"Suppose  we  should  have  callers  to-day?" 

"  No  one  will  call  to-day,  I  should  not  readily 
imagine.  I  think  the  clouds  predict  a  storm." 

"In  doors  or  out?"  inquired  her  husband,  rogu- 
ishly. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang,  which  be- 
tokened something  more  than  an  errand-boy  or 
pedlar.  Presently  a  visitor  was  ushered  in. 

"Ah I  good  morning,  Mr.  Norris,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton;  "when  did  you  arrive?" 

"  About  an  hour  ago,"  replied  the  visitor.  "  This 
is  singular  weather  for  June,"  he  continued;  "ifs 
more  like  November." 

"  It  is  indeed.  I  have  been  telling  wife  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  good  cool  Are.  Emily,  dear,  don't 
you  think  I  had  better  ring  the  bell  and  order  a 
fire?" 

Enuly  frowned,  and  cast  an  impatient  look  at  her 
husband.  Mr.  Norris  quickly  read  the  answer. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  cold,"  protested  Mr.  Norris,  with 
diivenng  limbs;  "  do  not  have  a  fire  built  for  me. 
I  have  called  rather  early  lam  already  aware — 
hope  you  will  excuse  me,  bat  as  I  had  some  par- 
ticular businesB  with  you,  Mr.  Ashton,  I  oonduded 
you  might  be  at  home  at  this  hour." 

"  I  am  i^^ad  to  see  yon,"  said  Mr,  Ashton. 

After  a  short  time  Mr.  Norris  took  his  leave. 

"  Small  &VOEB  received,  acknowledged,  and  giale* 


fully  accepted,  and  laxger  ones  m  proportion,"  said 
Emily,  as  soon  as  the  visitor  had  closed  the  door. 
"  I  gave  orders  to  the  servants  this  morning  to  say, 
if  any  one  came  and  inquired  for  us,  that  we  had 
gone  into  the  country." 

"  For  my  part,  I  was  glad  to  see  Norris,"  said 
Mr.  Ashton,  "  as  well  as  mortified  at  the  cool  re- 
ception we  gave  him.  Poor  fellow  I  he  had  the 
blue  shakes  when  he  went  out  I  must  ask  him  to 
tee,  to-morrow.   Say,  shan't  I,  Emily?" 

"  Well,  if  you  must,  why,  you  must,  I  suppose; 
but—" 

"  But  what?  Have  you  any  objection?" 

«*  Nothing,  only  I  have  just  got  my  table  service 
nicely  cleaned  and  polished,  and  my  table^iloths  all 
put  away  with  the  exception  of  those  we  have  for 
our  own  use." 

"Capitall"  said  Mr.  Ashton.  «  How  proud  I  shall 
feel  to  have  things  look  so  nice!  I  do  not  doubt  if 
Mr.  Norris  takes  tea  here  that  he  will  be  a  married 
man  in  less  than  a  year.  What  do  you  think,  Em- 
ily, eh?" 

At  this  pleasant  turn  of  aflbirs,  EmUy  did  not 
make  much  reply.  Mr.  Norris  was  invited  to  tea;- 
every thing,  to  all  appearance,  passed  ofi*  well;  and 
Mr.  Norris  concluded  that  if  he  could  get  married 
and  get  such  a  wife  as  Mrs.  Ashton,  it  would  not 
be  such  a  dreadful  thing  after  all.  Everything 
looked  so  nice — ^the  tea-service  and  table-cloths  es- 
pecially. 

Emily  took  things  hard.  Everything  in  house, 
keeping  appeared  burdensome  to  her.  She  trusted 
nobody;  she  was  continually  finding  &ult.  Ser^ 
vants  were  a  continual  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  flies  a 
source  of  irritation,  moths  were  horrible,  and  all 
the  daily  vexations  of  life  tended  to  make  this  a 
world  of  tribulation  and  anguish. 

She  had  been  married  about  two  years,  and  want- 
ed to  be  considered  an  excellent  housekeeper.  So 
she  was,  as  far  as  neatness  and  punctuality  were 
concerned;  but  when  we  consider  comfort  and 
happiness  in  another  point  of  view,  she  missed  it 
decidedly.  When  her  husband  came  home,  she 
would  commence  repeating  in  detail  all  her  little 
trials  with  her  domestics  during  the  day,  with  which 
she  would  generally  conclude  with  the  sorrowfril 
reflection  that  she  should  not  live  long,  and  he 
might  see  whom  he  would  get  to  keep  things  in  as 
nice  order  as  she  did. 

Well,  why  don't  you  dismiss  them?"  said  Mr. 
Ashton,  impatiently. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  tiiat?  I  cannot  do 
the  work.  I  did  not  get  married  to  make  a  slave 
of  myself,  or  to  put  my  hands  out  of  shape  by  doing 
housework.  There  was  Tom — ^he  came  with  a  re- 
commendation full  a  yard  long;  and  Susan  did  the 
work  for  one  family  thirteen  years;  she  too  came 
highly  recommended;  and  another  thing,  she  will 
come  and  go  when  she  pleases,  and  say  what  she 
pleases." 

"  She  is  punctual  to  doty,  is  she  not?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  she  always  does  her  work  quickly  and 
neatly ;  but  she  will  not  allow  me  to  give  her  any 
advice  about  it — is  even  aanej  enough  to  tell  me 
sometimes  that  if  she  were  to  follow  my  directions 
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in  cooking  she  would  haye  nothing  fit  to  aet  on  the 
table." 

I  am  veiy  sorry  that  yon  have  to  many  trials, 
my  dear.  I  hare  a  great  many  in  my  business, 
and  hare  secretly  hoped  that  yon  might  be  spared 
all  these  little  trials,  that  you  might  feel  like  divert- 
ing my  mind  in  an  agreeable  chit-chat  when  I  re> 
turn  home  weary  and  dispirited.'' 

«*Have  yoo  seen  Mr.  Barre  to-day?"  inquired 
Emily. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Mr.  Aahton,  glad  to 
turn  the  conversation. 

«  Come,  tea  is  ready,"  said  Emily. 

They  both  sat  down  in  silence,  and  api>eared  to 
be  wrapped  in  their  own  thoughts. 

Soon  after  tea  the  door-bell  rang,  and  visitors 
were  announced.  The  evening  passed  off  in  lively 
conversation.  The  hour  for  retirement  came. 
Both  went  to  bed  with  a  resolution  that  nothing 
should  occur  to  doud  the  sky  over  their  matrimo- 
nial life.  For  many  times,  our  young  wife  had 
contrived  to  feel  sad,  and  make  her  husband  gloomy 
as  if  some  real  misfortune  were  hanging  over  them. 

What  say  yon,  Emily,  to  giving  up  housekeep- 
ing and  going  out  to  board?"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  af- 
ter another  chapter  of  the  servants*  deficiencies, 
and  shortoomings,  and  overgrown  ideas  as  to 
**  what  was  their  place,  and  what  was  not"  **  I 
should  like  to  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  continued  he. 

"Why,  Mr.  Ashton  I  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
keep  house,  because  you  could  have  so  much  more 
liberty,  and — " 

'*  Well,  Emily,  so  I  did;  but  it  is  moro  for  your 
sake  than  my  own  that  I  would  make  the  change. 
I  see  your  housekeeping  is  a  source  of  torment  to 
yon..  It  has  been  nothing  but  one  uninterrupted 
chain  of  complaints  ever  since  we  were  married. 
Plreoious  little  comfort  I  seel" 

These  remarks  sank  heavily  into  the  heart  of  the 
young  wife,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
passionately  over  them  when  she  was  alone.  One 
day,  while  conning  over  the  ills  of  life,  she  said: 
**  I  know  what  Pll  do— Pll  just  run  over  and  see  my 
good  and  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Wilson."  And  so  she 
went.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  friend  from  infancy;  to 
her  she  unfolded  the  whole  matter,  her  whole  heart 
and  all  her  troubles. 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  smiling  kind- 
ly, "  you  are  young  yet — ^that  is  all." 

"  Well,  dear  Mrs.  Wilson,  is  there  no  hope  while 
I  am  a  young  housekeeper  of  making  my  husband 
happy?  Still,  I  would  like  to  have  everything  in 
perfect  neatness,  move  in  perfect  system,  and  yet 
have  quietness  and  ease." 

**  In  the  first  place,  the  object  of  good  housekeei>- 
ing  is  comfort,  and  comfort  implies  quiet  and  ease. 
Always  try  to  have  everything  pleasant  for  your 
husbsmd.  If  you  have  any  trials  of  a  trivial  nature, 
never  mention  them.  With  youth,  health,  means, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  a  husband  that  you  dear- 
ly love,  what  right  have  petty  trifles  to  intervene 
between  you  and  happiness?" 

**  Oh,  weU,  but  I  have  the  woiBt  domestics  in 
the  world!  They  will  not  let  me  instruct  them  at 
aU;  and  nothing  is  done  as  I  should  do  it" 


**  I  think  I  heard  you  say,  not  long  sinoe,  tfaik 
they  were  neat  and  prompt,"  said  Mrs.  Wilscn. 

"  Oh,  yes;  but  they  will  not  let  me  oommand 
them  at  all.  I  cannot  exercise  any  dignity  whit- 
ever  in  my  house." 

**  Do  not  exact  too  much,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

•*  Yes — ^but  they  are  so  obstinate." 

"  Don't  you  think,  by  your  own  short  experieoot, 
that  perfect  obedience  is  the  most  difiSoult  of  hoinaa 
virtues?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,"  said  Emily.  "But  how  is 
it  that  you  take  everything  so  easily,  Mrs.  Wilson?" 

"  By  keeping  a  general  superintendence;  by  not 
interfering  too  much  with  my  servants,  enooong- 
ing  them  when  I  have  opportunity,  and  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  trials;  in  short,  by  endeavoring 
to  make  everything  as  pleasant  as  possible  by  an 
even  course  daily  with  my  husband  and  servanti. 
Don't  let  little  difficulties  grow  into  laiger  ones. 
You  will  find  them  much  easier  to  conquer.  One 
must  pass  over  much  to  get  through  life  happily." 

Emily  went  home,  firmly  resolved  to  pnt  in  pxao- 
tice  the  good  advice  given  her.  Mr.  Ashton  soon 
observed  the  change,  and,  with  great  delight  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  envy  a  man  his  "single 
blessedness  "  while  he  had  such  a  sure  resouice  for 
crushed  spirits — a  pleasant  wife,  and,  in  iiiort,a 
hai^y  home. 

SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  tiUe  of  our  elegant,  laige,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  cveiy  sub- 
scriber to  the  HoxB  Circle,  free  of  postage 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  size,  being  15xW. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  ma^puficent;  nothing  could  be  mora 
beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Ejuowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromes  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  ornar 
ment  to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  ars 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  wiU  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  aon^ 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  1W1« 
faiiy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  litde  white  poodlfl 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  Uwo 
girl's  doll.  A  smile  rests  upon  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  sunshine  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  wiU 
ment  in  any  home.   It  is  pronounced  exquisiteana 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  CirCLB  for 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  ^^^^ 
this  Luge  and  beautiM  production  of  ^^^^.^ 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  suhsonp 
price  for  the  paper,  only  $2. 
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THE  BOCK  OF  THE  CANDLE, 

A  TALE  OF  AN  IRISH  RUIN. 


BT  THX  AUTHOB  OF  '*  HOLLAKD-TIDa.'' 


N  a  misty  evening  in  spring,  when  all  the 
west  is  filled  with  a  hazy  sanshine,  and  the 
low  donds  stoop  and  oling  aroand  the  hill 
tope,  there  are  few  nobler  spectacles  to  contemplate, 
than  the  rains  of  Carrigogunniel  Castle.  This  fine 
building,  which  was  disouuitled  by  one  of  William's 
geoeials,  stands  on  the  very  brink  of  a  broken  hill, 
which,  toward  the  water,  looks  bare  and  OTBggy, 
but  on  the  landward  side  slopes  gently  down,  ander 
a  dose  and  verdant  oover  of  elms  and  underwood. 
It  is  when  seen  from  this  side,  standing  high  above 
the  trees,  and  against  the  red  and  broken  donds 
that  are  gathered  in  the  west,  tiiat  the  rain  ammes 
its  most  imposing  wpeot, 

8ach  was  the  look  it  wore  on  the  evening  of  an 
aotonm  day,  when  the  village  beanty,  yonngMinny. 
O'Donnel,  pot  aside  the  woodbines  from  her  win- 
dow, and  looked  oat  upon  the  Book.  Her  fathei^ 
eottage  was  sitaated  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hUl — 
and  the  battlements  seemed  to  frown  downward 
upon  it — with  a  royal  and  over-topping  hanghti- 

''Hool  murder,  Minny,  honey,  what  is  that  you- 
're doing?   Looking  out  at  the  Rook  at  this  hour, 
and  the  sun  just  going  down' behind  the  tarret?*' 
Why  not,  aunt?'> 

Why  not?  Do  y.ou  remember  nothing  ot  the 
oandlel" 

'*  Ob,  I  dont  know  what  to  think  of  it;  I  am  In- 
clined to  doubt  the  story  very  much;  I  have  been 
listening  to  that  frightful  tale  of  the  Death  Light 
0vet  since  I  was  bom,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
yet." 

"Yon  may  consider  yoursdf  fortunate,  in  that, 
child,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  anxious  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  story.  I  was  standing  by 
the  side^of  poor  young  Dillon  myself,  on  thb  very 
day  of  his  marriage,  when  he  looked  out  upon  it 
tfajougfa  the  wicket,  and  was  blasted  as  if  by  a  thun- 
der-stroke. I  never  will  forget  the  anguish  of  the 
dear  young  bride-— it  was  heart-breaking,  to  see  her 
torn  front  his  side  when  the  life  had  left  him.  Poor 
ereaturel  her  shrieks  are  piercing  my  ears  at  this 
veiy  moment" 

"That  stoiy  terrifies  me,  aunt.  Speak  of  it  no 
more,  and  I  will  leave  the  window.  I  wonder  if 
Cormac  knows  this  story  of  the  Fatal  Candle." 

The  good  old  woman  smiled  knowingly  on  her 
pretty  niece,  as,  instead  of  answering  her  half  query, 
she  asked — **  Do  you  not  expect  him  here  before 
sunset?" 

Minny  turned  hastily  round,  and  seated  herpelf 
opposite  a  small  mirror,  adorned  by  one  of  those 
highly  carved  frames  which  were  popular  at  the 
toilets  of  our  g^randmammas.  She  did  so  with  the 
double  view  of  completing  her  evening  toilet,  and 
at  the  same  time  screening  herself  from  the  inquisi- 
live  glances  of  her  sharp  old  relative,  while  she 
oontinued  the  conversation. 


"He  promised  to  be  here  before,"  she  replied; 
"  but  it  is  a  long  way." 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  turn  Ids  eyes  upon  the  Rock, 
if  he  should  be  detained  after  night  fall.  I  suspect, 
Minny,  that  his  eyes  will  be  wandering'in  another 
direction.   I  think  he  will  be  safe,  after  all." 

"For  shame.  Aunt  Norry.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  an  old  woman  of  your  kind,  to 
speak  in  that  way.  Come  now,  and  tell  me  some- 
thing funny,  while  I  am  dressing  my  hair  to  put 
the  recollection  of  that  frightful  adventure  of  the 
Candle  out  of  my  head.  Would  not  that  be  a  good 
figure  for  a  Bantheel"  she  added,  shaking  out  her 
long  bright  hair  with  one  hand,  in  the  manner 
which  is  often  attributed  to  warning  spirit,  and 
casting  at  the  same  time,  a  not  indifferent  glance 
at  the  mitror  above  mentioned. 

"Partly  indeed— but  the  Banthee  (meaning  no 
offence  at  the  same  time,)  is  fiir  from  being  so 
young  or  so  blooming  in  the  cheeks;  and  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  eyes  tell  a  different  story  from  your's — 
a  story  of  death,  and  not  of  marriage.  Merry  would 
the  Banthee  be,  that  would  be  going  to  get  young 
Mr.  Cormao  for  a  husband  to-morrow  morning 
early." 

"  I'll  go  look  at  the  Book  again,  if  you  continue 
to  talk  such  nonsense." 

"Oh,  hubbool— rest  easy,  darling— and  Pll  say 
nothing.  Well,  what  story  is  it  I'm  to  be  telling 
you?" 

"  Something  ftmny." 

"  O,  yes,  my  heart  is  bothered  with  'em  for  stor- 
ies.  I  don't  know  what  I'll  teU  you.  Are  yon  'cute 
at  all?" 

"  I  don't  know.   Only  middling,  I  believe." 

"  Well— I'll  tell  you  a  story  of  a  boy  that  fogged 
Europe  for  'cuteness — so  that  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  be  ready  with  an  anawer  for  every  cross  ques- 
tion that  I'U  put  to  you,  you  can  learn  it  after  him ; 
a  Jthing  that  may  be  useful  to  you  one  time  or  an- 
other, when  the  charge  of  the  house  is  left  in  your 
hands." 

"Well,  let  me  hear  it" 

"  I  will,  then,  do  that.  Go  on  with  your  dress, 
and  I'll  have  my  story  done  before  you  are  ready  to 
receive  Mr.  Cormac." 

So  saying,  she  drew  a  stool  near  her  niece,  and 
leaning  forward  with  her  chin  on  her  hand,  com- 
menced the  following  tale. 

*'  There  was  a  couple  there,  long  ago,  and  they 
had  a  son  that  they  didn't  know  rightly  what  was  it 
they'd  do  with  him,  for  they  had  not  money  to  get 
him  Latin  enough  for  a  priest,  and  there  was  only 
poor  call  for  day  laborers  in  the  country.  '  I'U  tell 
you  what  I'll  do,'  says  the  father,  sasrs  he;  'I'li 
make  a  thief  of  him,'  says  he;  '  sorrow  a  better 
trade  there  is  going  than  the  roguery — ^no  more 
money-makingfora  boy  that  would  be  industrious.* 
*  Its  true  for  you,'  says  the  wife,  making  answer  to 
him ;  *  but  where  will  you  get  a  master  for  him,  or 
who'll 'take  him  for  an  apprentice  in  such  a  busi- 
nesB?'  *  I'll  tell  you  that,'  says  the  husband  to  her 
again.  'I'll  send  him  to  Kerry.  Sorrow  better 
hand  would  you  get  at  the  business  anywhere,  than 
there  are  about  the  motintaifis  therep-and  I'U  ' 
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bound  he'll  oome  home  to  ns  a  good  hand  at  his 
bnsinees,'  says  he.  Well  and  good,  they  sent  off 
the  boy  to  Kerry,  and  bound  him  for  seven  years 
to  a  thief  that  was  well  known  in  these  parts,  and 
counted  a  very  clever  man  in  his  line.  They  heard 
no  more  of  him  for  the  seven  years,  nor  hardly 
knew  that  they  were  out,  when  he  walked  into 
them  one  morning,  with  his  '  Save  all  here  I*  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  table  along  with  them — a  fine, 
handsome  lad,  and  mighty  well  spoken.  '  Well, 
Mun,*  says  the  lather,  *  I  hope  you're  master  o*  your 
business?"   '  Pretty  well  for  that,  father,'  says  he; 

*  wait  till  we  can  have  a  trial  of  it'  '  With  all  my 
heart,'  says  the  father;  'and  I  hope  to  see  that  you 
haven't  been  making  a  bad  use  o'  your  time  while 
you  were  away  I' 

**  Well,  the  news  ran  among  the  neighbors,  what 
a  fine  able  thief  Mun  had  come  home,  and  the  land- 
lord himself  came  to  hear  d  it,  amongst  the  Tt>st, 
So  when  the  father  went  to  his  work  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  made  up  to  him,  and — *  Well,'  says  he, '  this 
is  a  queer  thing  I'm  told  about  you,  that  you  had 
your  son  bound  to  a  thief  in  Keny,  and  that  he's 
come  home  to  you  a  great  hand  at  the  business.' 
'Passable,  indeed,  he  tells  me,  sir,'  says  the  father, 
quite  proud  in  himself.  *  Well,  I'll  tell  yon  what  it 
is,'  says  the  gentleman;  *  I  have  a  fine  horse  in  my 
stable,  and  I'll  put  a  guard  upon  him  to-nigbt — and 
if  your  son  be  that  great  hand  that  he's  reported  to 
be,  let  him  come  and  steal  him  out  from  among  the 
people  to-night — and  if  he  does,  he  shall  have  my 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  my  estate,  when  I  die,' 
says  he.   '  A  great  offer  surely,'  says  the  poor  man. 

*  But  if  he  fails,'  says  the  gentleman, '  I'll  prosecute 
him,  and  have  him  hanged,  and  you  along  with 
him,  for  serving  his  time  to  a  thief;  a  thing  that's 
dearly  again  all  law,'  says  he.  Well  'tis  unknown 
what  a  whilUloo  the  father  set  up  when  he  heard  this. 

*  O,  murther,  sir,'  says  he,  *  and  sure  tis  well,  you 
know,  that  if  a  spirit  itself  was  there  he  couldn't 
steal  the  horse  that  would  be  guarded  that  way — 
let  alone  my  poor  boy,'  says  he;  *  and  how  will  it 
be  with  us,  or  what  did  we  ever  do  to  you,  sir,  that 
you'd  hang  us  that  way?'  '  I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  it,'  says  the  gentleman, '  and  you'd  better  go 
home  at  once,  and  tell  the  boy  about  it,  if  you  have 
a  mind  he  should  try  his  chance.'  Well,  the  father 
went  home,  crying  and  bawling,  as  if  all  belonging 
to  him  were  dead.  « E,'  what  alls  you,  father,'  says 
the  son,  *  or  what  is  it  makes  you  bawling  that  way?' 
says  he. 

"  So  he  up  and  told  him  the  whole  business,  how 
they  were  to  be  hanged,  the  two  of  them  in  the 
morning,  ff  he  wouldn't  have  the  racer  stolen. 
'  niat  beats  Ireland,'  mju  the  son,  *  to  hang  a  man 
for  not  stealing  a  thing  is  droll,  surely;  but  make 
your  mind  easy,  father,  my  master  would  think  no 
more  of  doing  that  than  he  would  of  eating  a  boiled 
potato.'  Well,  the  old  man  was  in  great  spirits 
when  he  heard  the  boy  talk  so  stout,  although  he 
wamt  without  having  his  doubts  upon  the  business, 
fyt  all  that.  The  boy  set  to  work  when  the  even- 
ing drew  on,  and  dressed  himself  like  an  old  bu- 
caught  (a  lame  man)  with  a  tattered  friece  coat 
about  him,  and  stookingv  without  any  aoles  to  'em, 


with  an  old  caubean  of  a  straw  hat  upon  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  a  tin  can  under  his  arm.  Tis  what 
he  had  in  the  tin  can,  I  tell  you,  was  a  good  sup  of 
spirits,  with  a  little  poppy  juice  squeezed  into  it,  to 
make  them  sleepy  that  would  be  after  drinking  ik 
Well  and  good,  Minny,  my  child,  he  made  toward 
the  gentleman's  house,  and  when  he  was  passing 
the  parlor  window,  he  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady 
as  fair  as  a  lily,  and  with  a  fine  blush  entirely,  sit- 
ting and  ioqking  out  about  the  country  for  herselt 
So  be  took  off  his  hat,  and  turned  out  his  toes,  and 
made  her  a  low  bow  quite  elegant.  *  I  declare  to 
my  heart,'  says  the  young  lady,  speaking  to  her 
setvant  that  stood  behind  her,  *  I  wouldn't  desire  to 
see  a  handsomer  man  than  that.  If  he  had  abetter 
thooi  of  clothes  upon  him,  he'd  be  equal  to  any  gen* 
Ueman,  he's  so  slim  and  deUcate.' 

*'  And  who  was  this  but  the  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter all  the  while  I  Well,  it's  well  became  Hon,  be 
went  on  to  the  stable  door,  and  there  he  found  the 
lads  all  watching  the  racer.  I'll  tell  you  the  way 
they  watched  her.  They  had  one  upon  her  back, 
and  another  at  her  head,  where  she  was  tied  to  the 
manger,  and  o  great  number  of  them  about  the  place 
sitting  down  totween  her  and  the  door.  <  Save  all 
here  I'  says  Mun,  putting  in  his  head  at  the  door; 
'  £,'  what  are  you  doing  here  boys?'  says  he.  So 
they  up  and  told  him  they  were  guarding  the  racer, 
from  a  great  Kerry  tliief  they  expected  to  be  steal- 
ing her  that  night.  *  Why  then,  he'll  be  a  smart 
fellow  if  he  gets  her  out  of  that,'  says  Mun,  making 
as  if  h^  knew  nothing.  *  I'd  be  for  ever  obliged  to 
ye,  if  ye'd  let  me  light  a  pipe  and  sit  down  awhile 
with  ye,  and  I'll  do  my  part  to  make  the  company 
agreeable.'  *  Why  then,'  says  they,  *  we  have  bat 
poor  treatment  to  offer  you,  for  tiiough  there's 
plenty  to  eat  here,  we  have  nothing  to  drink— the 
master  wouldn't  allow  us  a  ha'p'orth,  in  dread  we'd 
get  sleepy,  and  let  the  horse  go.'  *  Oh  I  the  noa^ 
ishment  is  all  I  want,'  says  Mun,  <  Pm  no  way  diy 
at  alL'  Well  and  good,  in  he  came,  and  he  sat 
among  them  telling  stories  until  past  midnight,  eat^ 
ing  and  laughing;  and  every  now  and  then  when 
he'd  stop  in  the  story,  he'd  turn  about  and  make  as 
if  he  was  taking  a  good  drink  out  of  the  can.'  'Too 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  that  tin  can,  whatever  yoo 
have  in  it,'  says  one  of  the  men  that  was  sitting 
near  him.  '  Oh,  it's  no  signify,'  says  Mun,  shutting 
it  up  as  if  not  anxious  to  shaxe  it  Well,  they  got 
the  smell  of  it  about  the  place,  and  'tis  little  pleas- 
ure they  took  in  the  stories  after,  only  every  now 
and  then  throwing  an  eye  at  the  can,  and  snuffing 
with  their  noses,  like  pointers  when  game  is  in  the 
wind.  *  Tisn't  any  spring  water  you'd  have  in  that 
I  believe,'  says  one  of  them.  *  You're  welcome  to 
try  it,'  says  Mun,  *  only  I  thought  yon  mij^t  have 
some  objection  in  regard  of  what  yoo  said  when  I 
came  in.'  *  None  in  the  world,'  says  they.  So  he 
filled  a  few  little  noggins  for  'em,  and  for  the  man 
on  the  horse,  and  the  man  near  the  manger,  and 
they  all  drank  until  they  slept  like  troopers. 

"When  they  were  all  fitst,  up  got  the  youth,  and 
he  drew  on  a  pair  of  worsted  stoddngs  over  every 
one  of  the  horse's  legs,  so  they  wouldn't  make  any 
noise,  and  he  got  a  rope  and  fastened  the  man  I 
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teD  you  was  upon  the  nu)er>8  back,  bj  the  shoal- 
den,  up  to  the  rafters,  when  he  drew  the  horse 
from  nnder  him,  and  left  him  hanging  sound 


Well  became  him,  he  led  the  hone  oat  of  the  sta- 
ble, and  had  him  home  at  his  &ther'8  while  a  oat 
would  be  Bhaking  his  ears,  and  made  ap  oomforta- 
Hj  in  a  little  oat-hoose.  *  Well,'  says  tLc  old  man, 
when  he  woke  in  the  morning  and  saw  the  horse 
stolen — '  if  it  was  an  angel  was  there,'  says  he,  *  he 
cooldnt  do  the  baainesB  cleverer  than  that'  And 
tiie  same  thing  he  said  to  the  landlord,  when  he 
met  him  in  the  field  the  same  morning.  *  If  s  trae 
for  yoa,  indeed,'  said  the  gentleman, '  nothing  ooold 
be  better  done,  and  I'll  take  it  as  an  honor  if '  year 
son  and  yoorself  will  give  me  year  company  at  din- 
ner to-day,  and  I'll  have  the  pleasore  of  introdaoing 
him  to  my  daughter.'  *  £,'  is  it  me  dine  at  yoor 
honor's  table?'  says  the  old  man,  looking  down  at 
his  dress.  *  Us  jost,'  says  the  gentleman  again, — 
«and  I'll  take  no  apology  whatever.'  Well  and 
good,  they  made  themselves  ready,  the  two  of  them, 
and  yoang  Mim  came  riding  npon  the  racer,  cover- 
ed all  over  with  the  best  of  wearables,  and  looking 
llk»  a  real^gentleman.  *  E,'  whaf  s  there,  my  child?' 
says  the  fitther,  pointing  to  a  gallows,  that  was 
planted  ng^t  opposite  Uie  gentleman's  hall  door. 
*I  don't  know — a  gallows,  I'm  thinking,'  says  the 
son — *8are  tisn't  to  hang  as  he  would  be  asking  us 
to  his  house,  imless  it  be  a  thing  he  means  to  give 
ns  onr  dinner  first,  and  our  tUntrt  after,  as  the  fesh- 
ion  goes,'  says  he. 

**  Wen,  in  with  them,  and  they  found  the  com- 
pany all  waiting,  a  power  of  ladies  and  lords,  and 
great  people  entirely.  *  I'm  sorry  to  keep  yoa  wait- 
ing/ says  Man,  making  up  to  them,  quite  free  and 
easy, '  bat  the  time  stole  upon  us.'  '  Yoa  couldn't 
Uame  the  time  for  taking  after  yourself,'  says  the 
gentleman.  *  It's  true,  indeed,'  says  Mun,  *  1  stole 
many  is  the  thing  in  my  time,  but  there's  one 
thing  I'd  rather  thieve  than  all  the  rest — the  good 
win  o'  the  ladies,'  says  he,  smiling,  and  looking 
roond  at  them.  '  Why  then  I  wouldn't  trast  yoa 
▼0ry  far  with  that  either,'  says  the  young  lady  of 
the  hoose.  Well  and  good,  they  sat  down  and  they 
cat  their  dinner,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed, 
there  waa  a  covered  dish  laid  upon  the  table. 
■  WeU,'  says  the  gentleman,  *  I  have  one  trial  more 
to  make  of  your  wit— and  I'll  tell  yoa  what  it  is — 
let  me  know  what  is  it  I  have  in  this  covered  dish; 
and  if  yoa  dont  I'U  hang  you  and  your  fSEither  upon 
Hmt  gallows  over,  for  stealing  my  racer.'  '  O,  mur- 
tfierl  d'ye  hear  this?'  says  the  father — *and  wasnt 
it  yoar  honor's  bidding  to  steal  her,  or  you'd  hang 
oi?  Sore  we're  to  be  pitied  with  your  honor,'  says 
tiie  poor  old  man.  *  Very  well,  says  the  gentleman, 
'I  teQ  yoa  a  &ot,  and  your  only  chance  is  to  answer 
my  qoestion.'  '  Well,  sir,'  says  Man,  giving  all  up 
for  lost,  *  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  yoa— 4dthou£^ 
fhr  the  fox  may  go,  he'll  be  caught  by  the  tail  at 
last'  *I  declare  you  have  it,'  says  the  gentleman, 
UDOorering  the  dish,  and  what  should  be  in  it  only 
a  fox's  tail  I  WeU,  they  gave  it  up  to  Man,  that  he 
was  the  greatest  rogoe  gc^ng,  and  the  young  lady 
maExied  him  npon  the  spot  They  had  the  master's 


estate  when  he  died;  and  if  tkey  'didn^i^  h^y, 
I  wish  that  you  and  I  may.V  ''.^^'^ 

**Amen  to  that  annt  Will  yevr^  this  mirror 
aside  for  a  moment.  Ha?  whose  &alt  was  that?" 
she  asked? 

"  Oh,  Minny,  you  have  broken  the  mirror— O,  my 
child  I  my  child!" 

«  Why  so  i   It  is  not  so  valuable." 

**  Valuable  I  It  is  not  the  worth  of  the  paltry 
glass,  darling, — ^but  don't  yoa  know  it  is  not  good? 
It  is  not  lucky — and  the  night  before  yoni  bridal, 
tool" 

•*  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  girl,  bending  a . 
somewhat  serious  gaze  on  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  antique  looking-glass.  Then,  by  a  transition 
which  it  would  require  some  knowledge  of  the 
maiden's  history  to  account  for,  she  said,  "  I  won- 
der if  Cormac  was  with  the  knight  when  he  made 
the  sally  at  the  castle  yesterday." 

The  answer  of  the  elderly  lady  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  several  voices,  in  an  outer  apart- 
ment, exclaiming,  "Cormac  I  Cormac  I  Welcome, 
Cormac  I  it  is  Cormac  I" 

And  it  is  Cormac  I"  echoed  Minny,  starting  fh>m 
her  seat,  and  glancing  at  the  spot  where  the  mir- 
ror onght  to  have  been — Yon  were  right,  aunt," 
she  added,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  as  she  bounded 
out  of  the  room,  "  it  was  unlucky  to  break  the  mir- 
ror." 

*'  It  might  for  them  that  would  want  it,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  following  at  a  less  lively  pace;  "  but 
for  you,  I  hope  it  will  bring  nothing  worse  than  the 
loss  of  it  for  this  night" 

She  foimd  Minny  seated,  with  one  hand  clasped 
in  those  of  a  young  soldier,  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  the  White  Knight,  smiling  and  blushing  with  all 
artlessness  in  the  world.  The  young  man  wore  a 
close  fitting  truM,  which  displayed  a  handsome  form 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  contrasted  well  with  the 
loose  and  flowing  drapery  of  his  mantle.  The  hir- 
redt  of  green  cloth,  which  had  confined  his  hair,  was 
laid  aside;  and  a  leathern  girdle  appeared  at  his 
waist,  which  held  a  bright  skene  and  pistoL  The 
appearance  of  both  figures — ^the  expression  of  both 
countenances,  secure  of  present,  and  confident  of 
fhture  happiness,  formed  a  picture: 

Which  some  would  smile  and  more  perhaps 
would  sigh  at," 

A  picture,  which  would  bring  back  pleasing  re- 
collections enough  to  sweeten  the  temper  of  the 
sourest  pair  that  Hymen  ever  disunited — and  to 
move  the  spleen  of  the  itest  natured  old  bachelor 
that  ever  dedicated  his  hearth  to  Dian  and  soli- 
tude. 

The  evening  proceeded  as  the  eve  of  a  bridal 
might  be  supposed  to  do,  with  its  proportions  of 
mirth  and  mischiefl  The  lovers  had  been  acquaint- 
ed from  childhood;  and  every  one  who  knew  them 
felt  an  interest  in  their  fortunes,  and  a  share  in  the 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  The  sun  had  been 
already  long  down,  when  Minny  in  compliance 
with  the  wi^  of  her  old  annt,  sang  tiie  following 
words,  to  an  air,  which  was  only  remarkaUe  for 
its  aimplicitj  and  teqdem^ ; 
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I  loTe  mj  loTO  in  the  morning, 

For  she,  Uke  mom,  is  £air— 
Her  blushing  eheek,  its  orimson  streak, 

Its  clouds,  her  golden  hair; 
Her  glance,  its  beams,  so  soft  and  kind; 

Her  tears  its  showers : 
And  her  Yoice,  the  tender  whispering  wind 

That  stirs  the  early  bowers. 

I  love  my  love  in  the  morning, 

I  IcTe  my  Ioyc  at  noon ; 
For  she  is  bright,  as  the  lord  of  light, 

Tet  mild  as  autnmn^s  moon ; 
Her  beauty  is  my  bosom*s  son. 

Her  faith  my  losterlng  shade; 
4      And  I  will  love  my  darling  one. 

Till  cTen  that  sun  shall  fade. 

I  love  my  loTe  in  the  morning^ 

I  love  my  love  at  even ; 
Her  smile^s  soft  play  is  like  the  ray 

That  lights  the  western  heaven: 
I  loved  her  when  the  run  was  high, 

I  loved  her  when  he  rose; 
But  best  of  all,  when  evening's  sigh 

Was  murmurLug  at  its  close. 

The  song  was  scarcely  ended,  when  ^finny  felt 
her  arm  grasped  with  an  unusual  force  by  the  young 
soldier.  Turning  round,  in  some  alarm,  she  beheld 
a  sight  which  filled  her  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Her 
lover  sat  erect  in  his  chair,  gazing  fixedly  on  the 
open  casement,  through  which  a  strong  and  whitish 
light  shone  full  upon  his  face  and  person.  It  was 
an  interlunar  light — and  Minny  felt  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  the  cause  could  be,  of  this  ex- 
traordinary appearance. 

**  Minny,''  said  her  lover,  **  look  yonderl  I  see  a 
candle  burning  on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock 
above  us  I  Although  the  wind  is  bending  every 
tree  upon  the  hill  side,  the  flame  doQs  not  flicker  or 
change  in  the  slightest  degree.   Look  on  it!" 

«Do  not  lookl"  exclaimed  the  old  aunt,  with  a 
shrill  cry — "  May  heaven  be  about  us  1  do  not  glance 
at  the  window.   It  is  the  death-light  1'' 

Minny  clasped  her  hands,  and  sank  back  into  her 
ohair. 

**  Let  some  one  dose  the  window,"  said  the  young 
soldier,  speaking  in  a  faint  tone,  "  I  am  growing  ill, 
let  some  one  close  the  window!'' 

The  old  woman  advanced  cautiously  toward  the 
easement,  and  extending  the  handle  of  a  broom- 
Btiok,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  arm,  was  endeav- 
oring to  push  the  shutter  to,  when  Minny,  recover- 
ing fix>m  her  astonishment,  darted  at  her  an  indig- 
nant look,  ran  to  the  window,  cloeed  it,  and  left  the 
room  in  darkness  deeper  than  midnight. 

**  What  was  that  strange  light?"  asked  the  young 
soldier,  looking  somewhat  relieved. 

With  some  hesitation,  and  a  few  prophetic  groans 
and  oscillations  of  the  head,  the  old  story-teller  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  a  light,  whose  appearance 
was  commemorial  with  the  rock  itself,  and  that  it 
usually  foreboded  considerable  danger  or  mi»for- 
tune,  if  not  death,  to  any  unhappy  being  on  whom 
its  beams  might  chance  to  fall.  It  appeared,  in- 
deed, but  rarely — yet  there  never  was  an  instance 
known,  in  which  the  indication  proved  fallacious. 

The  soldier  recovered  heart  enough  to  laugh 
jiway  the  anxiety  which  had  begun  to  creep  upon 


the  company;  and,  in  a  little  time,  &e  mirthfbl 
tone  of  the  assemblage  was  fully  restored.  lights 
of  a  more  terrestrial  description  than  that  whioh 
figured  on  the  haunted  rock,  were  intiodooed; 
songs  were  sung;  jests  echoed  fh>m  lip  to  lip,  and 
merry  feet,  pattered  against  the  earthem  floor,  to 
the  air  of  the  national  rmceadk  fadha.  The  meni. 
ment  of  the  little  party  was  at  its  highest  point, 
when  galloping  of  horses,  intermingled  with  a  dis- 
tant rolling  of  muaketxy,  was  heard  outside  theoot> 
tage. 

My  feazs  were  justP'  exclaimed  Cormao,  stop- 
ping ^ort  in  the  dance,  while  he  still  retained  the 
hand  of  his  lovely  partner.  "The  Bngliahhavs 
taken  the  castle,  and  the  White  Knight  is  flying  for 
hislifei* 

His  surmise  was  oonfirmed  by  the  ooourrenoe 
which  instantly  followed.  The  door  was  dashed 
back  upon  its  hinges;  and  the  White  Knight,  aiy 
oompanied  by  two  of  his  retainers,  rushed  into  the 
house.  The  chieftain's  fiu>e  was  pale  and  anxious, 
and  his  dress  was  bespattered  with  blood  and  mira 
llie  three  fugitives  remained  in  a  g^roup  aear  ths 
door,  as  if  listening  for  the  sounds  of  pursuit;  while 
the  revellers  hurried  together  like  startled  &wni, 
and  gased,  with  oountenances  indicative  of  strong 
interest  or  wild  alarm,  upon  the  baffled  warrion. 

"Comiaol"  cried  the  knight,  perceiving  ths 
bridegroom  among  the  company,  **  my  good  feUow, 
I  missed  you  in  an  unlucky  hour.  These  English 
dogs  have  worried  us  &om  our  hold,  and  are  stiU 
hot  upon  oar  scent  I  have  only  time  to  bid  my 
stout  soldiers  farewell,  and  go  to  meet  them,  for  I 
will  not  have  this  happy  floor  stained  with  blood 
to-night." 

"  I'bat  shall  not  be,  knight,"  exclaimed  the  bride* 
groom;  we  will  meet  tliem  or  fly  together.  Too 
were  my  father's  foster  child." 

It  is  in  vain— look  there  I"  He  laid  bare  hii 
left  arm,  which  was  severely  gashed  on  one  side. 
"  They  have  had  a  taste  of  me  already,  and  the 
blood-hounds  will  never  tire  till  they  have  tracked 
me  home.  And  yet,  if  I  had  but  one  day's  space* 
Kavanagh  and  his  followers  are  at  Kilmallock,  and 
the  castle  might  be  mine  again  before  the  moon 
rises  to-morrow  evening." 

**  Kavanagh  at  Kilmallock  P>  exclaimed  Corroso. 
**  Oh,  my  chieftain  I  what  do  you  here?  Fly, 
while  you  have  time  and  leave  us  to  deal  with  the 
foe." 

"It  were  idle,"  repeated  the  knight,  their  horses 
are  fresher  than  ours — and  my  dress  would  betniy 
me." 

"  My  mare  will  bear  you  safe,"  cried  the  yoong 
soldier  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm:  "  and  for  yoor 
drees,  take  mine — and  let  me  play  the  White  Knight 
for  once." 

The  chieftain's  eyes  brightened  at  the  word,  and 
a  hope  seemed  to  bloom  out  upon  his  cheek,  beta 
low  sound  of  suppressed  agony  from  the  bride, 
checked  it  in  the  spring. 

"  No,  Cormao,"  he  said, "  I  will  not  be  yourmw 
derer." 

"  There  is  no  fear,"  said  Cormao,  warmly, "  r» 
will  be  back  in  time  to  prevent  mischief;  and  if  yon 
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MmaiD,  it  will  be  <mtj  to  see  me  share  yoor  ftite. 
^lis  is  mj  only  chance  for  life;  for  I  will  give  the 
world  leave  to  017  shame  upon  mj  head,  if  ever  I 
ootliTe  mj  master.'' 

"What  says  the  bride?*'  inquired  the  knight, 
bending  on  her  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  admira- 
tion. 

**I  will  answer  for  her,"  said  Connao,  she  had 
xather  be  the  widow  of  a  trae  Irishman,  than  the 
wife  of  a  fidse  one." 

«<0  allilni  we'll  all  be  mnrthered  if  ye  don't  hnr- 
xy,"  said  the  aont.  "  What  do  yon  say,  Minny,  my 
child?' 

"  Connao  speaks  the  tmth,"  replied  the  trem- 
bling giri,  hanging,  in  her  weakness  on  his  shoul- 
der; **  if  there  be  no  other  way,  I  am  oontent  it 
should  be  so." 

She  was  rewarded  for  this  effort  of  heroism,  by  a 
fervent  pressure  of  the  hand  fix>m  her  betrothed; 
and  the  exchange  of  aooontrements  was  presently 
efleeted.  The  knight  mounted  Cormao's  mare,  and 
pnpared  to  depcut. 

'*My  gallant  fellow,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  generous  bridegroom,  <*  you  do  not  mock 
the  part  you  act,  for  nobility  is  stamped  upon  your 
soul.  If  you  suffer  for  this,  I  have  a  vow,  that  I 
will  never  more  wear  any  other  garb  than  your's; 
finr  yon  are  the  knightlier  of  the  two.  Let  me  clasp 
yoor  hand— than  which  a  nobler  never  closed  on 
gauntlet." 

Hiey  jomed  hands  in  silence,  and  the  chieftain 
galloped  away,  with  his  retainers.  When  they 
ont  of  hearing,  Cormao  turned  to  his  bride,  and 
again  pressing  her  hand,  while  he  looked  fixedly 
into  her  eyes,  he  said,  **  Now,  Minny,  you  will 
abow  that  you  are  fit  for  a  soldier's  wife.  Go,  with 
your  Aunt  Nony,  into  your  room.  No  one  here 
will  be  molested,  but  those  who  are  in  arms  for  the 
knight — end  I  will  try  and  postpone  any  violence, 
tor  a  day,  at  least." 

"I  will  not  leave  you  Cormac,"  said  Minny, 
qpeaking  more  firmly  than  she  had  done  since  the 
interruption  of  their  festivity;  "  I  am  somewhat 
more  to  you,  than  you  are  to  the  White  Knight." 

Cormao  smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce,  for 
some  time,  in  her  wishes.  Ue  took  his  seat  at  the 
hearth  with  the  bespattered  garb  and  sullied  weap- 
cm  of  the  knight,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  ap- 
proach of  the  pursuers,  while  Minny  occuried  a 
chair  as  near  him  as  might  be  decorous,  taking  his 
new  rank  into  considemtion.  They  listened  lor  a 
oonsiderable  time  to  the  changeful  rushing  of  the 
night  wind  among  the  tall  trees  that  clothed  the 
hill  side — and  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  who  were 
disturbed  in  their  retreats  by  the  sounds  of  combat. 
Those  sounds,  renewed  after  long  intervals,  and  in 
an  irregular  manner,  gradually  approached  more 
near;  and  they  could  plainly  distinguish  the  tramp- 
ing of  horses'  feet,  over  the  beaten  track  that  wind- 
ed among  the  crags  as  iar  as  the  cottage  door. 
Again,  and  with  great  earnestness,  Cormac  entreat- 
ed his  love  to  secure  herself  from  the  chances  of 
their  first  encounter,  by  joining  the  family  in  the 
inner  room;  but  she  refused,  in  a  resolute  tone; 
and  on  his  persistiBg,  she  assumed  an  impatience, 


and  even  a  desperation  of  manner,  which  showed 
that  her  purpose  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

**  Ask  me  not  to  leave  you,"  she  said:  **  any  other 
command,  I  am  ready  to  obey.   I  will  be  nlent — 

I  will  not  shrink,  nor  murmur,  even  though  " 

she  shuddered,  and  let  her  head  droop  upon  his 
hand.  **  I  will  not  leave  you,  Cormao.  Whatever 
your  fate  shall  be,  I  must  remain  to  witness  it. 
Do  not  doubt  my  firmness;  only  say  that  you  wiU 
freely  trust  me,  and  I  am  ready  for  the  worst  that 
can  happen.  I  feel  that  I  can  be  calm,  if  you  wiU 
only  give  me  your  confidence." 

There  are  some  spirits  which  like  the  mjrrtle,  re- 
quire to  be  bruised  and  broken  by  afilictlon  before 
their  sweetness  can  be  discovered.  The  young 
bride  of  Cormao  might  now  have  exhibited  an  in- 
stance of  this  moral  truth.  So  perfectly  did  her 
manner  indicate  the  degree  of  self-possession  which 
she  promised  to  maintain,  that  Cormao  yielded, 
without  further  argument,  to  her  entreaty  and  re- 
sumed his  place  at  the  fireside. 

Scarcely  had  he  performed  this  movement  when 
a  loud  knocking  was  again  heard  at  the  door;  and 
immediately  alter,  as  if  this  flight  oeremony  were 
only  used  in  mockery,  the  frail  barrier  was  once 
more  dashed  inward  on  its  hinges.  A  crowd  of 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  stopped 
short  on  seeing  the  bridegroom  habited  in  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  White  Knight,  and  standing  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  between  his  foes  and  the  young 
girl,  who  seemed  to  be  restrained,  rather  by  her 
deference  to  his  wishes,  than  by  any  personal  ap- 
prehension, from  pressing  forward  to  his  side. 

<«  Stand  backP'  said  Connao,  levelling  his  blade  at 
the  foremost  of  the  throng;  "  before  you  advance 
further,  say  what  it  is  you  seek.  The  inmates  of 
this  house  (all  but  one)  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  law,  and  can  only  be  molested  at  your 
great  peiiL" 

"  If  you  be  the  White  Knight  as  your  dress  be- 
speaks you,"  returned  an  English  oflicer,  "  surren- 
der your  sword  and  person  into  our  hands.  It  is 
only  them  we  seek;  and  no  one  else  shall  be  dis- 
turbed, further  than  to  answer  our  claim  of  bonagh 
bar;  rest  and  refreshment  for  our  small  troop  until 
the  morning  breaks." 

"  I  am  not  so  thirsty  of  blood  for  the  sake  of  shed- 
ding it  merely,"  returned  the  pseudo  knight,  "  that 
I  would  destroy  a  life  of  Heaven's  bestowing  in  a 
vain  encounter.  Here  is  my  sword;  although  I 
am  well  aware,  that  in  yielding  it  without  a  strug- 
gle, I  do  not  add  a  single  one  to  my  chances  (if  any 
I  had)  of  safety  in  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent" 

■*  It  would  be  dishonorable  in  me  to  deceive  you," 
said  the  Englishman,  **your  ready,  though  late 
surrender,  can  avail  you  little.  I  have  here  the 
warrant,  which  commands  that  the  execution  of 
the  rebel  captain  should  not  be  deferred  longer  than 
six  hours  after  his  arrest  I  am  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  more  ligid  than  my  instructions  compel 
me  to  be,  so  that  you  may  call  the  whole  six  hours 
your  own,  if  you  can  find  use  for  so  much  time  in 
this  world." 

Cormao  turned  pale,  and  thought  of  Minny;  bn^ 
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he  dare  not  look  at  her.  The  poor  girl  endeavored 
to  support  herself  against  the  chair  which  her  Iot&c 
had  left  vacant,  and  retired  a  little,  lest  he  should 
observe  and  participate  in  the  agitation  which  this 
fittal  announcement  had  occasioned. 

"  I  thought  it  probable,^'  said  Cormac,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  I  might  have  had  a  day,  at  all 
events,  to  prepare  for  my  fate;  but  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent, is  a  pious  man,  and  must  be  better  aware  than 
I,  how  much  time  a  sinner  under  arms  might  re- 
quire to  collect  his  evidence  for  that  last  and  fear- 
ful court  martial  whose  decision  is  irrevocable.  A 
soldier's  conscience,  sir  officer,  is  too  often  the  only 
thing  about  him  which  he  allows  to  gather  rust  If 
I  had  been  careful  to  preserve  that  as  unsullied  as 
my  sword,  I  would  not  esteem  your  six  hours  so 
short  a  space  as  they  now  appear.'' 

^'The  gift  of  grace,  sir  knight,"  said  a  solemn- 
looking  sergeant,  is  not  like  an  earthly  plant,  which 
requires  much  time  and  toil  to  bring  its  blossom 
forth.  Heard  ye  not  of  the  graceless  traveller,  who 
riding  somewhat  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney on  the  seventh,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed  near  a  place  of  worship?  The  congregation 
thought  his  doom  was  sealed  for  both  worlds,  and 
yet- 
Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  he  sought  and  mercy  found." 

**  Aye,"  said  the  captive— there  are  some  per- 
sons who  look  on  this  world  as  mere  billeting  quar- 
ters, and  require  no  more  time  to  prepare  for  the 
eternal  route,  than  they  might  to  brace  up  a  haver« 
sack;  but  my  memory  is  not  so  light  of  carriage.  I 
remember  to  have  heard,  at  Mungharid,  a  Latin 
adage,  which  might  shake  the  courage  of  any  one 
who  was  inclined  to  rely  venturously  on  his  powers 
of  spiritual  despatch: 

Unus  erat,  ne  desperes; 
Unus  tantum,  ne  presumas. 

However,  I  shall  be  as  for  wide  of  the  first  peril, 
as  I  should  wish  to  be  of  the  last»  Come,  sirs,  you 
foi^et  your  supper;  leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts, 
and  pray  respect  this  maiden,  who  will  attend  to 
your  wants,  while  I  rest" 

**  She  seems  as  if  she  would  more  willingly  omit 
that  office,"  said  the  Englishman.  The  maiden 
droops  sorely  for  your  misfortune,  knight" 

"Poor  girll"  Cormao  exclaimed, venturing  to 
look  round  upon  her  for  the  first  time  since  his  cap- 
ture— it  is  little  wonder  that  she  should  wear  a 
troubled  brow.  You  have  disturbed  her  bridal 
feast"  Then  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  sig- 
nificantly while  he  spoke,  he  added — "  Your  hus- 
band was  reckoned  a  true  man;  and  I  know  him 
well  enough  to  be  convinced,  that  he  would  not 
place  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of  an  unworthy  or  a 
selfish  love.  I  know,  therefore,  that  you  could  not 
make  him  happier,  than  by  acting  on  this  occasion, 
with  that  firmness  which  he  expects  from  you. 
Tell  him,  I  know  better  the  value  of  life  than  to  la- 
ment my  fiite— «t  least,  for  my  own  sake;  remem- 
ber likewise,  Minny,  (is  not  that  your  name?)  if 
ever  Cormao  should  like  me,  be  hurried  o£f  by  an 
untimely  stroke  of  fiite— if  ever,"  he  renewed  the 
pressure  of  the  hand,  which  he  gt^n  held  in  his,  if 


ever  you  should  see  him  led,  as  I  must  now  be,  to 
an  early  death,  remember,  my  girl,  that  none  but 
the  craven-hearted  are  short-lived  on  earth.  A 
brave  man,  who  has  fulfilled  all  his  duties,  can  ner- 
er  die  untimely;  but  a  coward  would,  though  every 
hair  were  gray  upon  his  brow." 

He  strove  to  withdraw  his  hand;  but  Minny,  who 
felt  as  if  he  were  tearing  her  heart  away  from  heri 
held  it  fast  between  both  her's,  and  pressed  it  with 
the  grasp  of  a  drowning  person.  Cormao  felt,  by 
the  trembling  and  moistnees  of  her  hand,  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  placing  all  in  danger,  by  boist- 
ing  into  a  passion  of  griefl  He  lowered  bis  voice  to 
a  tone  of  grave  reproof— and  said — 

'*  Remember  Minny — ^let  him  not  find  that  he  has 
been  deceived  in  you.  That  would  be  a  woebs 
stroke  than  the  headsman's." 

The  forlorn  girl  collected  aQ  her  strength,  and 
felt  the  tumult  that  was  rising  in  her  breast  subside, 
like  the  uproar  of  the  Northern  tempest,  at  the 
voice  of  the  Beimkenner.  She  let  his  hand  go,  and 
stood  erect,  while  he  passed  on,  followed  by  seve* 
ral  of  the  party,  into  another  room.  Stnnge  as 
sorrow  had  ever  been  to  her  bosom,  she  could  not 
have  anticipated,  and  was  wholly  incapable  of  sop* 
porting  the  dreadful  desolation  of  spirit  which  came 
upon  her  after  she  was  left  alone.  She  remained 
for  sometime  motionless,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
listens  intently,  until  she  heard  the  door  of  a  small 
inner  apartment,  into  which  he  had  been  conducted, 
close  upon  her  lover;  and  then,  gathering  her  hands 
across  her  bosom,  and  walking  slowly  to  the  vacant 
chair,  she  sank  down  in  a  violet  and  hysterical 
excess  of  grieC 

It  is  strange  that  the  effusion  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
briny  liquid  at  the  eyes,  should  enable  the  aonl  to 
give  more  tranquil  entertainment  to  a  painful 
thought  or  feeling— but  it  is  a  fact,  however,  which 
Minny  experienced,  in  common  with  all  who  hare 
known  what  painful  feelings  are.  She  pictured  to 
herself  the  probable  nature  of  the  fieite  which  await* 
ed  her  betrothed;  and  from  the  horror  which  she 
felt  in  the  contemplation,  proceeded  to  devise  ex- 
pedients for  its  prevention.  This,  however,  ap- 
peared now  to  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The 
warrant  of  the  Lord  President  must  needs  be  exe- 
cuted within  the  time;  and  it  was  improbable  that 
the  White  Knight  could  return  before  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  six  hours.  Would  it  be  possible  to  oon- 
tzive  a  scheme  for  his  liberation?  His  guards  wero 
vigilant  and  numerous,  and  there  was  but  one  way 
by  which  he  could  return  from  the  room,  and  that 
was  occupied  by  sentinels.  If  Mun,  or  the  Keny 
thief,  his  master,  were  on  the  spot,  of  what  a  load 
might  they  relieve  her  heart  I  She  would  have 
given  worids  to  be  mistress,  for  one  night»  of  the 
roguery  of  the  adept  in  Aunt  Norry's  tale. 

We  shall  leave  her  for  the  present,  involved  like 
a  bun^^ing  dramatist,  in  a  labyrinth  of  laveUed 
{dots  and  contrivances,  while  we  shift  the  scene  to 
the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  night,  who  lay  in  fail 
room  expecting  the  catastrophe  with  no  veiy  eo* 
viable  sensations. 

The  soldiers  had  left  him  to  mak«  the  neoesMiy 
prqpazations  fiyr  his  approaching  fiOa,  in  dacknsM 
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tndflolitnde.  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  achiev- 
ing a  ohazaoter,  not  without  precedent  in  the  hia> 
toiy  of  his  oonntry — ^namdy,  that  of  a  martjr  to  his 
own  heroic  fidelity — and  he  was  detennined  to  bear 
his  part  like  a  warrior,  to  the  last.  Still,  however, 
to  a  lover,  conscious  of  being  loved  again — to  a 
yoong  man,  with  prospects  so  fair,  and  present  hap- 
piness so  nearly  perfect,  to  a  bridegroom,  snatched 
fipom  the  altar  to  the  scaffold,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  abont  to  become  doubly  bound  to  life, 
by  a  tie  so  hcdy  and  so  dear — to  such  a  one,  though 
brave  as  a  fiery  heart  and  youthful  blood  could 
make  him,  it  was  impossible  that  death  should  not 
wear  a  grim  and  most  unwelcome  aspect  Neither 
is  the  man  to  be  envied,  whose  nature  could  under- 
go so  direful  a  change  without  emotion.  True 
bcavery  consists,  not  in  ignorance  of,  or  insensibili- 
tj  to  danger,  but  in  the  resolution  which  can  meet 
and  defy  it,  when  duty  renders  such  collision  ne- 
essBtfy.  Fear,  in  common  with  all  the  other  pas- 
Bons  of  our  nature,  has  been  given  to  us  for  the 
porpoee  oi  exeroisiug  our  reason,  and  acquiring  a 
virtae  by  its  subjugation;  and  the  man,  if  any  such 
ever  lived,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  feeling,  is  a  mon- 
ster and  not  a  hero.  The  truly  courageous  man,  is 
be  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  what  danger  is,  and  a 
sool  to  triumph  over  that  feeling,  when  it  would 
tempt  him  to  the  neglect  of  any  moral  or  religious 
ohlig&tion.  Such  was  the  temper  of  Cormao.  He 
believed  that  he  was  performing  his  duty,  and  did 
not  even  entertain  a  thought  of  any  other  line  of 
conduct  than  that  which  he  was  pursuing — but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  being  deeply  and  bitterly  oon- 
ao^oos  of  the  hardness  of  his  fortune,  in  this  unlock- 
ed for  and  untimely  separation. 

Exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  his  sensations,  he 
had  dropi>ed  for  some  time  into  a  troubled  and  un- 
easy slumber,  when  the  pressure  of  a  soft  hand  upon 
Ids  brow  made  him  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  raise  him- 
self upon  his  elbow.  He  beheld  Minny  stooping 
over  him,  with  a  dim  rushlight  burning  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  motioned  him  to  express 
no  sarprise,  and  to  preserve  silence. 

''Hush,  hush,**  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  "Cor- 
mao, are  you  willing  to  make  an  effort  for  libera 
ty?" 

He  stared  strangely  ujxm  her,  and  stood  on  his 
feet 

<*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mim&y?  how  came 
you  here?" 

**The  soldiers  have  been  memer  than  they  in- 
tended, and  I  drugged  their  drink  for  them.  Slip 
off  your  brogs,  and  steal  out  in  your  trvis  only. 
Hiey  are  now  sleeping  in  the  next  room,  and  I  have 
left  them  in  the  dark.  Fear  not  their  muskets;  I 
have  drenched  their  match-locks  for  them.  Hiere 
Bxe  only  two  waking,  who  are  on  guard  outside  the 
door,  and  for  these,  we  must  even  place  our  hopes 
in  Heaven,  and  take  the  chance  of  their  bad  marks- 
mandupw  Ah,  Cormaol  but  there  is  no  time  to 
lose;  come  with  me."  ' 

**My  glorious  herohiei"  cried  the  astonished  sol- 
dier. "  I  couldn't  have  thougl^t  this  possilde." 

*'HDshf  youx  laptures  will  betray  ns." 

"Bat  whither  do  you  intend  to  BjV* 


**  To  the  cavern  on  the  western  side  of  th«  hill, 
where  Fitzgerald  lay  on  the  night  of  the  great  mas- 
sacre at  Adare  Castle.  Keep  close  to  me,  and  I 
think  it  likely  we  shall  pass  the  sleepers." 

She  extinguisbed  the  light;  and  both  crept,  with 
noiseless  footsteps,  into  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  the  chamber  of  the  heroic  maiden  herselfl  As 
they  endeavored  to  steal  between  the  soldiers,  who 
lay  locked  in  slumber  on  the  ground,  Minny  set  her 
foot  on  some  brittle  substance,  which  cracked  be- 
neath her  weight  with  a  noise  sufficient  to  awaken 
one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  It  is  the  mirror,"  said  Minny  to  herself.  "  My 
Aunt  Norty's  prophecy  was  but  too  correct,  and 
my  vanity  has  ruined  everytiiing." 

Still,  however,  her  preseoee  of  mind  did  not  for- 
sake her.  Hie  soldier,  turning  suddenly  round, 
laid  hoU  of  Cormac*s  estaigh,  or  mantle,  and  arrest- 
ed his  progress. 

Hoi  hoi"  he  exclaimed,   who  have  we  here  I" 

"  Prythee,  let  go  my  dress,  master  soldier,"  re- 
turned the  young  girl;  **this  freedom  tallies  not 
well  with  your  sermon  on  grace  to  the  White 
Knight   I  doubt  you  for  a  solemn  hypocrite." 

"  I  knew  you  not,  wench,"  replied  the  seigeant, 
letting  Cormao*s  mantle  &11;  or  I  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  clapping  palms  with  Beelzebub,  as 
of  lingering  any  part  of  your  Irish  tmmpexy. 
Whither  do  ye  travel  at  this  time  of  the  night?" 

**Even  to  kindle  my  rushlight,  at  our  hearth- 
stone in  the  next  room.  Turn  on  your  pallet,  ser- 
geant, and  let  me  go,  else  you  may  be  troubled  with 
unholy  dreams." 

They  passed  on  and  reached  the  outer  room  in 
safety. 

"  Now,  Minny,"  said  Cormac,  it  is  my  turn  to 
make  a  suggestion.  Do  you  pass  out  and  await 
me  at  the  stream  that  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
The  sentinels  will  miffer  you  to  proceed,  and  the 
risk  of  detection  will  be  lessened.  Nay,  never  stop 
to  dispute  the  point— its  advantages  are  unques- 
tionable." 

Minny  would  not  even  trust  herself  with  a  fiure- 
well,  before  she  obeyed  the  wishes  of  her  lover.  A 
few  passing  jests  were  all  she  had  to  encounter 
from  the  sentinels,  and  Cormac  had  the  satisfiBotion 
to  see  her  hurry  on,  unmolested,  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream.  When  he  supposed  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  enable  her  to  reach  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, he  threw  aside  his  mantle,  and  prepared 
to  take  the  sentinels  by  surprise.  The  door  stood 
open,  and  he  could  plainly  see  the  two  guards  pac- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight  Pausiug  for  a 
moment,  he  uplifted  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
breathed  a  short  and  agitated  prayer,  of  mingled 
hope  and  resignation.  Then,  siunmoning  the  reso- 
lution which  never  fiuled  him  in  his  need,  he  dart- 
ed through  the  doorway,  into  the  open  air. 

Astonishment  and  perplexity  kept  the  sentinels 
motionless  for  some  moments,  and  Cormac  had  fled 
a  considerable  distance,  before  they  became  sensi- 
ble of  the  nature  of  the  occurrence  which  had  taken 
place.  Both  instantly  dischaiged  their  pieces  in 
the  direction  of  the  fugitive,  and  with  loud  shouts 
sommoned  their  oemrades  to  assist  in  the  pursuit 
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The  bullets  tore  ap  the  earth  <m  either  side  of  Cor- 
mao,  who  could  hear,  as  he  harried  on,  the  ezeora' 
tions  and  aproar  of  the  awakened  troop,  at  finding 
their  arms  rendered  incapable  of  service.  He 
dashed  on  toward  the  wood;  and  had  the  happiness 
while  the  sounds  of  pursuit  yet  lingered  far  behind 
him,  to  discern  the  white  dress  of  bis  betrothed  flut- 
tering in  distinct  reliet,  against  the  dark  and  shad- 
owy foliage  of  the  elm  wood.  Snatching  her  up  in 
his  arms,  with  as  little  difficulty  as  a  mother  feels 
in  supporting  her  iniant,  he  hurried  across  the 
stream,  and  was  quickly  buried  in  the  recesses  of 
the  wood.*' 

Hie  morning  broke  before  they  had  reached  the 
appointed  place  of  concealment.  It  was  one  of 
thoee  andent  receptacles  for  the  noble  dead  which 
were  hollowed  out  of  the  earth  in  yarioos  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  frequently  used  daring  the 
persecutions  of  foreign  invaders,  as  places  of  refuge 
and  concealment  for  the  persons  and  properties  of 
the  people.  When  they  found  themselves  safely 
sheltered  within  the  bosomof  this  dose  retreat,  the 
costomaiy  effects  of  long  restrained  anxiety  and 
sudden  joy,  was  produced  upon  the  lovers.  They 
flung  themselves,  with  broken  exclamations  of 
delight  and  affection,  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  incapable  of  ac^ 
ing  or  speaking  with  any  degree  of  self-possession. 
The  necessity,  however,  of  providing  for  their  safe- 
ty during  the  ensuing  day,  recalled  them  to  a  more 
distinct  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  suggested  expedients  for  their  alleviation 
or  removaL 

They  ventured  not  beyond  the  precincts  of  even- 
ing, and  even  then  it  was  but  to  look  upon  the  sun- 
light, and  hurry  back  again  to  their  lurking-place, 
in  greater  anxiety  than  before.  Tbe  English  had 
discovered,  and  were  fast  approaching  the  mouth 
of  their  retreat 

Cormao,  signifying  to  his  bride  that  she  should 
remain  silent  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  drew  his 
sword  and  stood  near  the  entrance,  just  as  the  light 
became  obscured  by  tbe  persons  of  the  party  who 
were  about  to  enter.  They  paused  for  sometime 
on  hearing  the  voice  of  Comrac,  who  threatened  to 
sacrifioe  the  first  person  that  should  ventoreto 
place  his  foot  inside  the  mouth  of  the  recess.  In  a 
few  moments  after,  the  devoted  jMiir  were  per- 
plexed to  hear  the  sound  of  stones  and  earth 
thrown  together,  as  if  to  erect  some  building  near 
the  cave.  Unable  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  this  proceeding,  they  clung  to- 
gether, in  silence  and  increased  anxiety,  awaiting 
the  issue. 

On  a  sudden,  a  strong,  whitish  light  streamed  in- 
to the  cavern,  casting  the  dark  and  lengthened  sbad> 
ows  of  the  party  who  stood  without,  in  sharp  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  upon  the  broken  rocks  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Look  there,  MinnyP'  exclaimed  the  youth,  **{or 
it  is  moonrise,  and  we  may  shortly  look  for  the  re- 
turn of  our  chiefl'' 

•«  It  cannot  be,  Cormac.  The  shadows  would  fall, 
in  that  case,  to  the  westward,  and  not  to  the  south. 


It  is  a  more  fiital  signal,  it  k  the  death-light  of  the 
Rock  I" 

Cormao  paused  ibr  some  moments,  ''Eitalit 
may  be,"  he  replied,  but  do  you  obsOTve,  H innj, 
that  no  part  of  its  ghastly  lustre  has  fiillen  upon  ns? 
It  is  shining  bright  upon  our  enemies.  There  i»  a 
promise  in  that,  if  there  be  in  reality  any  sopov' 
natund  meaning  in  the  appeannce.'' 

Minny  sighed  anxiously,  while  she  hung  opon 
his  arm — but  made  no  answer  to  this  cheering  ng* 
gestion.  The  party  outside  continued  their  labor, 
and  in  a  little  time  the  light  was  only  disoemible, 
as  if  penetrating  through  small  crevices  at  the  flo- 
trance. 

<<What  can  they  intend?"  said  Minny,  after  a 
panse  of  some  minutes,  during  which  the  party  cot- 
side  maintained  profoond  silence.  "  All-meroifal 
Heaven  1"  she  continued,  starting  to  her  feet  in  re- 
newed alarm,  we  are  about  to  suffer  tbe  fitte  of 
Desmond's  Kernes— they  are  going  to  soffiooate  a 
with  fire  I" 

A  dense  volume  of  smoke,  which  rolled  into  tfas 
cavern  through  the  crevices  before  mentioned,  oon- 
firmed  this  terrific  conjectare.  The  practice,  all 
barbarous  as  it  was,  had  been  frequently  resorted 
to  by  the  conquering  party,  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  inland  districts  of  the  island.  Feeble  as  be  bad 
been  rendered  by  fiitigue,  anxiety  and  want  of  food, 
Cormac  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  ea- 
cape  the  horrible  death  which  menaced  them,  and 
rushed,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
But  he  was  met  by  a  mass  of  heated  vapor,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  proceeding,  or  even 
calling  aloud  to  their  destroyera  He  tottered  b^ck 
to  where  he  had  left  his  bride,  and  sinking  down 
on  the  earth  beside  her,  felt  a  horrid  sense  of  de- 
spair weigh  down  his  energies,  like  cowardice. 
Again  he  arose,  and  attempted  to  force  his  way 
through  the  entrance,  and  again  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  effort.  He  cried  aloud  to  them^ 
offered  to  surrender— and  entreated  that  they  would 
at  least  have  mercy  on  his  companion,  but  no  an- 
swer was  returned — and  the  dreadful  condusion  re* 
mained  to  be  deduced,  that,  contented  with  having 
made  the  work  of  death  secure,  they  had  retired  to 
a  distance  from  the  place. 

With  a  sickening  heart,  eyes  swollen  and  pain- 
ful, and  a  reeling  brain,  Cormac  once  more  resumed 
his  place  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed.  She  had 
lallen  into  a  kind  of  delirium,  and  extended  her 
arms  towards  him  with  an  expression  of  suffering, 
which  made  his  heart  ache  more  keenly  than  hit 
own  agonies. 

"I  want  air,  Cormac  I— oh,  Cormac,  my  lovet 
take  me  home  with  you,  take  me  into  the  green 
fields— for  I  am  dying  here.  Air,  Cormao!  air  for 
the  love  of  Heaven  I" 

"My  own  love,  you  shell  have  it;  look  up,  and 
bear  a  good  heart  for  two  minutes,  and  we  shall  aH 
l>e  happy  again." 

"  lliis  place  is  horrible— it  is  like  belli  It  is  heUt 
Are  we  living  yet?  I  have  been  a  sinner,  and  yet 
I  hoped,  too,  Cormac — ** 

"Hope  yet,  Minny,  and  you  shall  not  hope  m 
vain,  keep  yoor  tiuto  near  the  earth,  where  the  air 
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faft«Mt  Hal  littoa  to  tiiat  OSMWldfee  KnJi^t 
ii  reCnmed  and  we  are  aafel" 

A  roUing  of  musketry  soooeeded  bj  yeDs,  ehoots, 
■nd  ones  of  angnMh,  wm  heazd  ontude  the  oayem. 
Oormao  and  his  bride  stood  ereot  onoe  more;  bat 
poor  Minny'a  strength  fidled  her  in  the  effort,  and 
she  sank  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  her  lorer.  In  a  few 
moments  the  month  of  the  oarem  wss  cleared;  and 
a  Hood  of  the  oool  sweet  airmshed,  like  a  welcome 
to  Hfe  and  happiness,  into  the  bosom  of  the  snlfer- 
en.  Beoorering  new  yigor  with  the  draught,  Cor* 
mao  staggered  towards  the  entranoe,  and  passed 
oat  into  the  open  air,  with  his  fainting  bride  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  dmwn  sword  in  his  right  hand — 
presenting  to  the  troop  of  liberators,  who  were 
gathered  outside,  a  piotore  not  nnlike  that  of  T1ie> 
sens,  bearing  the  beanteoos  qneen  of  Dis  fix>m  the 
descent  of  Ay  emus.  Wb  pale  cheeks  looking  paler 
in  the  moonli^^t;  his  wild,  staring  eyes,  scattered 
hair,  and  military  attire,  oontriboted  to  render  the 
resemblance  still  more  striking. 

Tlie  Whito  Knight  received  him  with  open  arms; 
bat  Connao  would  hold  no  more  lengthened  com- 
monioadon,  until  his  bride  was  restored  to  health 
and  eonsoioasness. 

In  this  no  great  difficulty  was  encountered;  and 
tradition  says,  that  the  White  Knight  was  one  of 
the  merriest  danoeis  at  the  bridal  feast,  which  was 
given  at  the  cottage  in  a  few  days  after  these  occur* 
lenoee. 

I  learned  from  a  pexBon  curious  in  old  legends, 
aoi  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  **  Candle  on 
the  Rock  "  was  exorcised — for  it  has  not  been  seen 
now  for  a  long  lapee  of  time.  About  two  years  af* 
ter  the  marriage  of  Cormac  and  Minny,  they  were 
both  seated,  on  a  calm  winter  evening,  in  the  room, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  tamult  and 
disaster  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned.  Minny 
was  oocvq^ied  in  instructing  a  little  rosy  child  (whose 
proper^  it  was,  my  fair  readers  may  periiaps  con- 
jeetore,)  in  the  rudiments  of  locomotion;  while 
Cormac,  (young  husbands  will  play  the  fool  some- 
times,) held  out  his  arms  to  receive  the  daring  ad- 
venturer, after  his  hazardous  journey  of  no  less 
than  two  yards,  on  foot,  across  the  floor.  Hie  tyro- 
pedestrian  had  executed  about  half  his  undertaking 
without  meeting  with  any  accident  worthy  of  com- 
memoxation,  and  lol  Aunt  Nony  was  bending  over 
him,  with  a  smile  and  a  *'  Ma  yra  hul*'  of  overflow- 
ing affection,  when  an  aged  man  presented  himself 
at  the  open  door,  and  solicited  charity  for  the  love 
of  HeavenI 

Minny  placed  a  small  cake  of  griddle  bread  in  the 
anrs  of  the  infant,  and  bade  him  take  it  to  the 
•tnnger.  The  child  tottered  across  the  floor  K-ith 
faifl  burden,  and  deposited  it  in  the  hat  of  the  poor 
pilgrim,  who  laid  his  withered  hand  on  the  glossy 
nnf^ets  of  the  little  innocent,  and  blessed  him  with 
moch  fervency.  At  that  moment,  the  fittal  light 
cf  the  Bock  streamed  through  the  doorway,  and 
battled  in  its  lustre  the  persons  of  the  wayfarer  and 
his  guileless  entertainer.  The  poor  mother  shriek- 
ed aloud,  and  was  about  to  rush  toward  the  child, 
irikea  the  pilgrim  assaming,  on  a  sudden,  a  lofly 


and  mi^estio  attitade,  bade  her  remain  whera  she 
stood,  and  suffer  him  to  protect  the  child. 

"  I  know  the  cause  of  your  fear  and  hope  to  end 
it.  The  evil  spirit  who  possesses  that  faUd  signal, 
is  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty  as 
the  feeblest  mortal  among  us;  and  if  there  be  on 
earth  a  being  who  is  exempt  from  the  pernicious 
influence  which  the  demon  is  permitted  to  exercise, 
surely  the  fiend  may,  with  the  chief  as  security,  be 
defied  by  innocence  and  charity.'' 

Having  thus  said,  he  knelt  down,  with  the  child 
between  him  and  the  Bock,  and  oommenoed  a  si- 
lent prayer,  while  his  clasped  hands  rested  on  the 
"head  of  the  infant,  his  long  gray  hair  hung  down 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  bis  dear  blue  eye  was  fixed 
steadily  upon  the  fiital  Candle.  As  he  prayed,  the 
anxious  parents  observed  the  light  grow  fiUnter 
and  fiunter,  and  the  shadow  of  the  oki  man  and 
child  became  less  and  less  distinct,  until  at  length 
the  sallow  hue  of  the  pilgrim's  countenance  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  bloom  that 
glowed  upon  the  fresh  cheeks  of  the  in&nt.  Be- 
fore his  prayer  was  ended,  the  light  had  disappear- 
ed altogether,  and  the  child  came  running  into  the 
arms  of  its  enraptured  mother.  When  the  first 
bunt  of  joy  had  been  indulged  in,  she  looked  up 
to  thank  the  stnmgerbut  he  was  no  where  to  be 
seeni 

The  death-light  has  never  since  re-appeared  upon 
the  Bock,  although  it  preserves  the  name  which  it 
received  from  that  phantom.  Cormac  and  Minny 
long  continued  to  exercise  the  virtae  of  hospitality 
to  which  they  owed  so  much  in  this  instance;  and, 
I  am  told,  that  the  child  became  a  bishop  in  the 
course  of  time.  This,  surely,  is  good  fortune  enough 
to  enable  one  to  wind  up  a  long  story  with  credit; 
and  I  have  only  to  conclude,  after  Aunt  Norry's  fa- 
vorite form,  by  wishing— if  thxt  didvT  uva 

HAPFT,  THAT  TOU  AXD  1  MAT. 


AN  OLD  STOBY. 

Says  Tom  to  Jem,  as  forth  they  went 

To  walk  one  evening  fine, 
*<  I  wish  the  sky  a  great  green  field. 

And  all  that  pasture  mi^." 

•«  And  I,"  says  Jem,  "  wish  yonder  stan, 

That  there  so  idly  shine, 
Were  every  one  a  good  fiUi  ox. 

And  all  those  oxen  mine." 

Where  would  your  herd  of  cattle  grase?" 
"  Why,  in  your  pasture  fiedr." 
"They  should  not,  that's  a  &ct,"  says  Tom; 
They  shall  not,  I  dedarel" 

With  that  they  frowned,  and  struck,  and  fought, 

And  fiercely  stood  at  bay, 
And  for  a  foc^ish  fiincy  cast 

Their  old  regard  away. 

And  many  a  war,  on  broader  soaIe» 

Hath  stained  the  earth  with  gore, 
For  castles  in  the  air,  that  fell 

Before  the  strife  was  o'er; 
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BOB  BIDDLESNAGPS  FOBTUNE. 


BT  SIOHARD  0SAN8HAW. 


^/«VN  a  oertain  Sunday  mornixig,30ine  years  ago, 
jSh^  had  any  one  chanced  to  look  into  the  garret 
window  of  a  certain  cheap  boardihg  house, 
sitoated  somewhere  in  the  vidnitj  of  Hanover 
Street,  Boston,  the  apparition  of  a  young  man  en« 
gaged  at  that  moment  in  the  unromantio  but  health- 
ful occupation  of  polishing  his  boots,  would  have 
been  presented  to  the  beholder's  gaze.  It  was  a 
clear,  cold  n^ozning,  and  the  irost  had  coated  the 
small  windows  of  the  room  until  they  presented  to 
Bob  Riddlesnag's  fertile  imagination  the  luxurious 
appearance  of  ground  glass.  The  newly  risen  sun 
threw  a  goodly  portion  of  his  beams  upon  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  tinted  every 
scant  article  of  furniture  in  the  room  with  a  warm, 
golden  glow,  tiU  Bob  Biddlesnag  felt  himself,  with 
the  combined  effects  of  exercise  and  sunshine,  in  as 
pleasant  and  convivial  a  state  of  mind  as  though  he 
were  heir  apparent  to  a  princely  throne,  and,  in  the 
person  of  the  blacking  brush,  flourished  a  golden 
sceptre  of  sovereignity. 

This  was  Mr.  Robert  Biddlesnag;  not  exactly  the 
heir  of  a  princely  throne,  but  the  occupant  of  a  stool 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  whose  vast  possessions  at 
the  moment  consisted  mainly  of  a  superabundant 
stock  of  careless  good  humor,  and  a  uncomfortaUe 
number  of  unpaid  debts. 

He  rubbed  away  at  his  boots  nntQ  they  shone  like 
mirrors;  and,  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  acted 
upon  his  stockinged  feet,  he  varied  the  monotony 
of  his  occupation  by  executing  a  series  of  double 
shuffles  on  the  uncarpeted  floor,  in  order  to  induce 
a  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  at  both  extremi- 
ties of  his  body.  This,  to  the  manifest  disgust  of 
some  one  underneath,  who  apparently  applied  the 
end  of  a  broom-handle  to  the  ceiling,  in  depreca- 
tion of  having  his  morning's  nap  rendered  utterly 
impracticable  by  this  behavior.  But  Mr.  Biddle- 
snag preserved  a  perfectly  unconscious  demeanor, 
and  in  no  respect  took  notice  of  the  varied  entrea- 
ties and  imprecations  that  arose  in  hollow  tones 
ftom  the  depth  of  the  room  below.  He  at  length 
laid  down  his  brush,  wiped  the  moisture  from  his 
forehead,  and  gased  admiringly  upon  his  boots,  con- 
versing with  himself  somewhat  after  this  wise: 

There  I  a  magnificent  gloss  like  that  will  never 
be  seen  upon  boots,  the  owner  of  which  remuner- 
ate lassy  servants  to  polish  them  in  the  place  of  do- 
ling it  themselves."  Then  putting  them  on  he  add- 
ed: "  That  left  one's  goingl  A  little  of  the  linmer's 
art  is  necessary  here,  Bobert"  Taking  the  black- 
ing brush  once  more  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  to 
dexterously  apply  a  little  of  its  darkening  powers 
to  a  crack  in  the  boot  In  which  the  stocking  under- 
neath was  painftdly  visible;  and  this  satisfiustorily 
completed,  he  placed  his  foot  once  more  on  the 
groimd,  and  drew  himself  up  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  himself  to  be  a  genius,  even  though  the 
world  does  not,  in  its  shortsightedneas,  give  him 
due  credit  for  the  fiKst. 

The  little  eLegaaoes  of  iht  toilet  were  ■oon  com- 


pleted, and  he  presently  stood  amyed  in  s  Une 
dress  coat,  radiant  with  shining  brass  buttons;  a 
vest,  the  pattern  of  which  could  be  likened  only  to 
a  red  checker-board,  over  which  a  number  of  gnen 
peas  were  running  confusedly  after  one  another; 
a  pair  of  pantaloons  of  larger  checker-board  bnnds, 
but  without  the  green  peas;  and  a  cravat  of  bril- 
liant lilac,  with  blue  flowers,  tied  in  a  manner  whidi 
would  have  sent  Beau  Brummel  to  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum in  a  state  of  incurable  insanity,  brought  about 
by  sheer  despair  at  the  hopeless  attempts  of  ap- 
proaching to  anything  like  it  He  placed  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  small  amount  of 
money. 

Let  me  see,"  said  he, "  do  I  feel  like  bieak&stP' 
He  balanced  the  silver  for  a  time  in  his  hand,  and 
seemed  computing  a  sum  in  mental  arithmetio. 
The  result  was  apparently  against  the  indulgence 
he  had  for  a  moment  contemplated.  He  merely 
mattered  something  to  the  effect  of  break&sts  gen- 
erally being  useless  and  expensive  luxuries,  and  re- 
turned the  change  once  more  to  his  pocket  His 
attire  completed  with  a  pair  of  rather  dingy  straw- 
colored  kid  gloves,  he  balanced  a  gilt-headed  oane 
in  his  left  hand,  glanced  with  distinguished  agprov- 
al  at  himself  in  sections,  through  the  medium  of 
an  irregular  rectangle  of  a  mirror,  and  then  with 
hat  very  much  on  onfi  ear,  sallied  forth  ftom  hia 
dormitory. 

Merely  pausing  on  his  way  down  stairs  to  greet 
in  passing  the  neighbor's  door,  who  oocaj^  the 
room  beneath,  with  an  ingenious  tattoo  performed 
with  his  gUt-headed  cane  on  one  of  the  pands,  and 
receiving  in  dignified  and  calm  silence  the  volley 
of  imprecations  which  ensued  therefitom,  he  finally 
reached  the  street  Had  he  waited  a  moment 
longer,  he  might  have  been  edified  at  beholding  an 
innocent  chambermaid  receive  the  contents  of  a 
water-pitcher  full  in  the  &oe  from  the  hands  of  the 
exasperated  individual,  who  had  been  his  victim  all 
the  morning,  and  who,  supposing  the  summons  of 
the  maiden  to  be  a  firesh  expression  of  the  enemy, 
had  seized  the  brimming  pitcher — and  hastily 
used  its  contents  as  a  means  of  retaliation  and  de- 
fence. 

Dreaming  nought  of  this,  however,  Mr.  Riddle- 
snag  walked  on  in  pleasant  tranquility,  and  turned 
over  in  his  mind  as  he  went  along  various  contin- 
gencies of  the  future  which  happened  to  present 
themselves  before  him.  The  first  and  principal 
was,  as  to  the  probability  of  meeting  Miss  Anastar 
sia  Buffle,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Peter 
Buffle,  attorney  at  law,  who  had  the  honor  of  em- 
ploying Mr.  Bob  Biddlesnag  in  his  office.  Anasta- 
da  usually  went  on  fine  Sunday  mornings  to  a  cer- 
tain place  of  worship,  accompanied  by  her  parents, 
and  it  was  the  especial  delight  of  Mr.  Riddlesnag's 
life  to  "get  himself  ap"at  a  perfect  disregard  to 
expense,  as  described,  and  manage  matters  so  as  to 
pass,  by  the  merest  accident,  the  fianOy  on  their 
way  to  church,  and  bow  profoundly  to  his  chief,  at 
the  same  time  casting  a  glance  of  eloquent  admira- 
tion at  tlie  fisur  ooontenanoe  of  his  daughter. 

He  knew  his  passion  for  the  blooming  Anafltarim 
was  atteriy  without  hope—some  of  the  veiy  few 
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fober  lefleotioiis  of  hk  life  were  spent  in  inform- 
ing himself  of  the  iaot  and  afterwards  insisting  opon 
it;  bat  yet  he  could  not  help  it,  do  what  he  might 
It  was  an  ine^>ensiTe  and  melancholy  gratifioation, 
and  he  indulged  in  ib  accordingly.  She  was  the 
star  of  his  existence,  seen  only  at  weekly  interyals, 
but  shedding  a  ray  of  pleasing  remembrance  to  il- 
lume the  darkness  of  the  remaining  six  days  of 
gloom.  Ihe  only  deep  animosity  he  allowed  him- 
self to  cherish  vras  against  a  tall  coosin  of  hers,  with 
djed  mustaches— so,  at  least,  the  difference  of  shade 
between  them  and  his  hair  would  lead  one  to  infer 
—who  was  seen  on  one  occasion  gallanting  her  to 
ehorch.  From  that  moment  Bob  felt  he  beheld  the 
enemy  of  his  existence,  and  in  secret  formed  plans 
of  a  Uoodihirsty  natore  for  his  overthrow  and  an- 
nihilation. 

On  he  walked,  too  mnoh  absorbed  to  take  note 
of  the  passing  remarks  npon  his  gorgeous  appear- 
ance, indulged  in  by  several  caustio  youth  of  ill- 
regulated  minds,  to  the  ^ect  for  example,  that 
should  his  pantaloon  straps  give  way,  he  might  be 
expected  to  be  shot  suddenly  into  the  air  and  ear- 
ned instantly  from  sight;  or,  insulting  demands  to 
be  infiumed  whether  he  shaved  himself  with  his  shirt 
collar,  the  extreme  stifbess  of  the  same  being  a 
warrant  for  that  supposition.  At  length  he  ap- 
proached the  vicinity  of  the  church,  into  which  the 
idol  of  his  life  would  in  all  probability  soon  be  per- 
oeiTed  to  enter.  Leisurely  he  strolled  along  the 
pavement,  keeping  his  eyes  observantly  about  him, 
and  yet  giving  no  perceptible  evidences  of  being  oo- 
ciqued  in  any  such  manner.  He  was  rewarded  at 
hat  for  all  his  moraing's  trouble  and  anxiety;  for 
there,  not  forty  paces  from  where  he  stood,  appear- 
ed the  form  of  the  idol  afore  mentioned.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  CQshrined  in  a  pink  bonnet  of  be- 
witching handiwork,  and  an  indiscriminate  and  un- 
distiDgaiahable  mass  of  blue  satin,  white  cashmere, 
flounces  and  feathers.  He  gave  one  long  continued 
glanoe  of  bewildered  adoration  to  the  graven  image 
before  him,  and  then  felt  satisfied  with  himself  that 
this  only  was  needed  to  finish  him  completely.  He 
xateed  his  hat  and  passed  hurriedly  on,  combating 
stioogly  a  desperate  inclination  to  seize  frantically 
m  his  arms  the  person  of  the  maiden  and  bear  her 
ofi'— he  didn't  exactly  know  where.  But  this  he 
bniTely  overcome,  and  walked  quietly  away  from 
the  temptaticm.  ^ 

And  as  he  did  so — he  certainly  could  not  be  mis- 
taken; no — he  certainly  heard  his  name  pronounc- 
ed by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Buffle,  requesting  him  to 
slop.  He  did  so,  and  turned  round  to  perceive  that 
gentleman  beckoning  eageriy  to  him.  A  stride 
brought  him  to  the  lawyer's  side,  and  once  more  he 
felt  called  upon  to  exercise  his  power  of  resistance; 
for,  as  he  looked  hastily  towards  her,  he  saw,  with 
a  thrill,  that  Miss  BufOe  was  actually  smilhig  at 
himi  Her  father  spoke,  and  how  changed  his  man- 
ner of  speakingi  No  loi^^  tiie  sharp  Bobr>  but 
with  the  suavity  with  which  his  wealthiest  dient 
was  addressed; 

**Mr.  Biddlesnag,  I  am  happy  to  be  the  medium 
of  oonminnieating  plfiasing  tii^it^gjf  to  you.  This, 
bowever,  is  scarcely  the  proper  time  or  place  for 


the  same;  but,  should  it  be  convenient  to  yourself, 
if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  wiUi  me  to- 
day, I  will  be  somewhat  more  explicit.  May  I  say 
the  hour  of  five— or  would  that  be  in  any  way  in- 
convenient to  previous  engagements 

This  to  his  poor  office  derki  Bob  began  to  see 
it  aU.  This  was  a  dream.  It  was  all  right  Very 
delightful  so  for,  but  he  would  wake  up  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  irregular  rectangle  of  a 
mirror  ornamenting  the  white- wa&hed  wall  of  his 
apartment  would  speedily  be  presented  to  his  view, 
in  the  act  of  reflecting  his  own  head  decorated  with 
a  night-cap.  Ho  turned  towards  the  portion  of  his 
dream  that  comprised  the  pink  bonnet  and  the 
flounces.  This  apparition  also  saw  fit  to  address 
him,  and  that  too,  with  the  pleasantest  little  smile 
and  blush  in  the  world. 

"  Mr.  Riddlesnag,  I  am  sure,  will  not  refuse  us 
the  pleasure  of  his  company,  even  thou£^  he  may 
have  other  friends  who  are  equaUy  anxious  to  se- 
cure him  exclusively  to  themselves.'' 

O  comeP'  thought  Bob,  "  I  cant  stand  this  long  I 
Still,  it's  by  no  means  disagreeable." 

Mrs.  Buffle— or  the  spectre  that  peraonated  her, 
here  broke  in: 

You  really  must  not  expect  too  much  show  and 
luxuiy  with  us.  We  are  plain  people,  and  though 
we  cannot  entertain  you  in  the  style  we  could  wish, 
still  you  will  be  made  perfectly  at  home." 
^  "  Perfectlyl"  echoed  Mr.  Buffle's  shadow;  and 
"'perfectly  I"  re-echoed  the  bewildering  bonnet 

"  Well,"  thought  Mr.  Riddlesnag,  I  may  as  well 
humor  the  delusion;  it  can't  do  any  harm.  I  sh&ll 
take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Buffle,  in  accepting  your 
kindly  expressed  invitation.  At  the  hour  of  five, 
then." 

At  the  hour  of  five,"  said  the  voice  of  the  stout 
lawyer.  And  the  shadow  raised  its  hat,  without, 
as  Bob  rather  expected  to  behold,  bringing  its  head 
along  with  it  The  elderly  lady  then  bowed  low, 
and  the  pink  bonnet  was  nodded  gracefully  towards 
him.  Distance  then  was  placed  between  himself 
and  the  objects  of  his  contemidation,  and  he  relaps- 
ed into  total  obscurity  of  intellect,  the  result  of 
these  manifold  bewilderments. 

The  action  of  suddenly  and  violently  coming  in 
collision  with  a  gouty  old  gentleman,  and  being 
saluted  with  a  variety  of  uncomplimentary  epithets 
at  length  aroused  him,  and  as  his  mind  gradually 
settled  itself  into  something  like  calnmess,  he  came 
to  the  determination  that  the  events  which  had 
transpired  had  really  been  of  actual  occurrence. 
Conjecture  was  wasted  in  trying  to  imagine  the 
reason  of  this  behavior  of  Mr.  Buffle  and  fomily,  so 
altered  from  that  of  former  days,  and  Mr.  Riddle- 
snag finding  it  altogether  useless,  wisely  concluded 
to  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  fote,  and  count 
the  heurs  till  five  o'clock. 

And  so  it  came  at  length,  faringiug  the  person  of 
the  lawyer's  clerk  with  it  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Buffle's 
mansion.  He  was  ushered  in,  and  dinner  iomiedi- 
ately  served  up,  showing  that  it  had  waited  solely 
for  him. 

The  polite  education  of  the  guest  not  having  been 
ministered  to  in  his  eariy  days,  led  him  into  a  few 
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misadventoreB  in  oonneotion  with  the  appliances 
of  the  table.  Hie  Baffle  fiunilj  were  totally  blind 
to  these  slight  inaoooracies,  however,  and  snlfimd 
no  mark  of  astonishment  td  escape  them  thereat 
On  entering  the  dining  apartment,  and  being  ofier- 
ed  a  chair  bj  a  well-dressed,  gentlemanly  individn- 
al,  Mr.  Riddlesnag,  not  to  be  ontdone  in  politeness 
bj  a  stranger,  refused  for  some  moments  to  aoc^t 
it  nntil  the  other  was  seated.  The  &ot  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly peisonage  waiting  upon  him  afterwards, 
behind  his  chair,  led  him  to  the  well-founded  suppo- 
sition that  that  was  merely  one  of  the  household 
servants. 

By  accepting  a  portion  of  eveiy  dish  offered  him 
by  the  gentleman  at  his  elbow,  he  hoped  to  escape 
any  gross  indiscretion,  and  the  servant,  with  sol- 
emn gravity,  assisted  him  to  aoup  a  la  vertntee/t,  boil- 
ed cod  fish,  egg  sauce,  eololet  en  pupilotic  filet  de  beuf 
roast  partridges,  wild  dack,  and  a  variety  of  other 
dishes,  not  one  of  which  Bob  deemed  it  genteel 
breeding  to  refuse.  His  plate  bore  a  strong  resem- 
Uanoe  to  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  he  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  iVirtherdown  than  the 
apex  in  the  task  of  demolition.  Hie  pai>er  encom- 
jiassing  the  catlets  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
confess  an  improvement,  bnt  his  regard  for  appear- 
ances would  not  admit  of  its  rejection,  so  cutlets 
and  paper  disappeared  together  I  The  solemn  gen- 
tleman, behind  him  considered  the  guest's  taste  as 
peculiar,  but  thought  it  merely  an  eccentricity  com- 
mon to  men  of  high  fashion. 

Hie  tame  passed  heavily  with  him,  until  the  la- 
dies rose  to  leave  the  table.  This  he  considered  a 
signal  for  his  departure,  and  was  accompanying 
them  from  the  room,  when  Miss  Buffle  whispered 
in  his  ear  that  i>erhaps  her  papa  wished  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  company  for  a  few  minutes  more.  Not 
exactly  seeing  why  Mr.  Buffle  should  wish  to  re- 
main at  the  table  after  the  dishes  were  all  removed, 
he  returned  and  once  more  seated  himself.  Wine 
had  in  the  meanwhile  been  placed  on  the  board, 
and  being  pressed  to.  ateist  himself,  he  did  so  with 
a  good  will,  and  afterwards  felt  much  inspired 
thereby. 

They  were  now  left  to  themselves,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  of  silence,  Mr.  Buffle  cleared  his 
throat,  took  a  sip  of  wine,  and  thus  addressed  his 
companion: 

"  Mr.  Riddlesnag,  I  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  in  regard  to  the  communication 
which  I  mentioned  this  morning  when  I  met  you 
on  my  way  to  church.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have 
been  absent  from  the  office  for  some  weeks  or  so 
past.  I  bad  occasion  to  leave  town  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  titles  of  an  estate  left  by  one 
of  my  oldest  clients,  who  has  lately  deceased.  He 
was  an  unaccountable  man,  never  doing  any  action 
like  another  person  would,  and  one  of  his  eccen- 
tricities was  to  disinherit  eveiy  relative  he  pos- 
sessed, and  leave  a  will,  naming  a  certain  person  

whom  for  the  present  I  will  not  name— sole  inher- 
itor of  all  his  property.  The  will  was  drawn  np  in 
doe  form — ^though  not  by  me — and  properly  attest- 
ed according  to  law.  That  I  should  not  have  been 
the  person  delegated  to  draw  it  np,  was  another 


test  of  my  client's  singularity.  Still  it  is  without 
any  visible  flaw,  and,  as  it  stands,  places  the  legatee 
in  ownership  of  a  fortane  of  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  irrespective  of  rising  shares  in 
various  mining,  coal,  insurance  and  banking  com- 
panies. 

"  And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  this  present  pro- 
prietor. From  a  letter  of  explanation  in  the  hand- 
writing of  my  tlient,  it  seems  he  took  notice  of  a 
young  man  employed  in  my  office,  and  from  ascer- 
tained inquiries,  finding  him  in  anything  but  an 
enviable  condition,  as  regarded  worldly  affidns,  de- 
termined to  bestow  upon  him  the  entire  of  his  ao- 
cumulated  wealth,  in  the  hope  that  from  having 
felt  what  the  curse  of  poverty  entailed,  he  would 
know  better  in  what  way  to  bestow  the  abandanoe 
he  possessed  upon  the  miseries  of  those  who  sofiRar 
as  he  himself  once  did.  This  person,  then,  is  now 
his  heir,  and  from  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
too  singular  almost  to  be  true,  the  office  derk  of 
Peter  Buffle  is  now  the  guest  of  that  person's  table, 
and,  as  I  trust  and  hope  from  this  time  forth,  his 
personal  and  valued  friend.  Mr.  Biddlesnag,  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  I" 

Bob  had  sat  with  eyes  wide  open,  intently  listen- 
ing to  the  lawyer's  story,  and  feeling  a  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment that  this  would  prove  to  be  the  finish  of 
it;  but  when,  his  narration  ended,  Mr.  Baffle  arose 
from  his  seat,  ^d  leaned  across  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  he  felt  a  perfect  rush  of  emotion  to  his  brain, 
and  saw  that  the  objects  before,  around  and  abomt 
him,  had  engaged  for  the  time  being  in  a  sort  of 
dance,  similar  to  that  of  the  whirling  dervishes  of 
Eastern  story.  He  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  drank  it  off,  whereupon  the  behavior  of  these 
inanimate  articles  became  somewhat  more  ooni- 
posed. 

*<  Do  yon  mean  seriously  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Baffle, 
that  I  am  really  and  truly  the  possessor  of  a  for- 
tune? I,  that  up  to  the  present  moment,  could  Imj 
legal  claim  to  little  more  than  a  bootjack  and  a 
tooth-brush ;  for  my  title,  even  the  apparel  I  at  this 
moment  wear,  would  prove  anything  but  tenable. 
Do  you  mean  honestly  to  tell  me  this,  sir?" 

Mr.  Buffle  laid  his  hand  on  the  place  where  the 
human  heart  is  nsnally  found,  in  solemn  and  ex- 
pressive silence. 

"  Why,  then,  sir,"  said  his  guest,  after  a  moment 
spent  in  running  Ins  fingers  in  an  unconscious  man- 
ner through  his  hair,  *'  I  can  only  say  that  your  r^ 
spectable  client,  now  deceased,  was — was  a  Bridie  / 
Let's  drink  his  jolly  good  health — ^no,  I  don't  mean 
that  exactly;  we'll  drink  to  his  memoiy;  and  I 
must  say,  I  hope  he's  as  comfortable  as  cirocina- 
stances  will  permit." 

Having  done,  as  he  conceived,  somealigfat  jostioe 
to  this  individual's  memory,  and  more  than  jostioe 
to  the  decanter,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Baffle  it  was  re- 
solved  to  adjourn  to  the  presence  of  the  ladiesc 
Carried,  after  some  slight  dissent  on  thepaxt  of  Mr. 
Riddlesnag,  who  felt  veiy  comfortable  where  he 
was. 

•*  And  now,  I  snppose,"  said  Mrs.  Boffle,  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  parlor,  in  which  were  seated 
th^two  ladies,  "yon  are  informed  of  the  singoler 
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|ood  fortune  which  ha*  befidlen  you,  Mr.  Biddle- 

That  gentleman  replied,  Por^."  The  brandy 
had  proved  to  be  quite  a  aaperior  putiole,  and  ex- 
ceediDglj  to  Mr.  Riddleenag's  taate. 

You  must  really  allow  me  to  be  the  first  to 
eODgmtnlate  jrou,  alter  Mr.  Buffle,  and  to  sincerely 
hope  that  you  may  live  long,  long  years  in  the 
happy  enjoyment  of  it,*'  And  Mrs.  Buffle  abook 
the  young  legatee  warmly  by  the  hand. 

Bob  dressed  himself  for  a  dignified  and  eloquent 
Rply,  but  the  vision  of  the  &ur  Anastasia  put  such 
though  ts  instantly  to  flight.  She  had  gradually 
tpproached  him,  and  said,  iu  her  artless  way: 

"Though  I  am  the  luiit  to  offer  yoo  my  well* 
viahes  for  your  fuiure  happiness  in  the  possession 
<tf  year  unexpected  lortune,  you  must  not ^ink  it 
any  the  less  sincere.  Believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
I  am  truly  glad  to  bear  of  your  unlooked-for  pros- 
pjmty." 

Bobi^w  felt,  ns  he  looked  into  her  blushing 
and  downcast  countenance,  that  the  words  she 
uttered  weit)  not  the  mere  formal  gratulatioub  of  a 
Btzaoger.  He  assured  himself  that  in  secret  she 
had  long  felt  more  than  an  interest  in  him,  and 
tiiat  there  had  only  been  needed  an  opportunity 
Hke  the  present  for  its  sweet  display. 

When  it  is  said  that  he  reached  home  in  an  hi- 
larious frame  of  mind,  it  scarcely  expresses  Mr. 
Biddle^nag's  sensation  on  retiring  to  rest.  After 
deposidug  his  hat  in  tiie  wash  baain — ^which,  by  the 
way,  was  half  full  of  dirty  water— after  in  vain  try- 
ing to  divest  himself  of  his  pantaloons,  by  getting 
them  off  over  hia  head  instead  of  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, after  finding  himself  suddenly  upon  the  floor 
while  endeavoring  to  seat  himself  on  his  solitary 
dsir,  and  thereby  awaking  the  victim  beneath  him 
idth  on  electrical  start;  and  finally  aftor  ending  his 
eccentricities  by  getting  into  bed  in  his  boots,  Mr. 
Bob  Kiddlesnag  was  speedily  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
His  alombers  were  haunted,  variously,  by  phantom 
pick  bonnets,  animated  bags  of  gold,  parchments 
Isbelled  Wills  r*  engaged  in  goblin  waltses  one 
with  another,  decanters  of  brandy  treading  solemn 
nuasnres,  and  ghostly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bufflases  exe- 
•ntiag  a  series  of  double  summersets  backwards. 

He  awoke  unrvfreebed.  While  in  the  act  of 
<b«Mng,  with  a  wet  towel  tied  round  his  head,  he 
rveeived  a  visit  from  the  lady  of  the  house  for  the 
patpoee  of  informing  him  that,  in  consequence  of 
^  behavior,  aheoould  no  longer  accommodate  him 
apartment.  Her  dignity  was  considerably  ruf- 
Add  by  the  extreme  acorn  with  which  this  imperial 
■^t  was  received.  She  modified  instantly  on  his 
*<>i*de8oending  to  impart  the  intelligence  of  his 
Sood  loriuue,  and  hoped  that  he  woold  not  permit 
t  few  hasty  words,  '*  which  -meant  nothinkf"  she 
•anred  him,  from  a  '*  poor  widder  woman,"  to  dis- 
solve ties  of  affection  which  had  so  fi&r  bound  them 
^og«tber.  She  had  felt  towards  him,  she  further 
htibrmed  him,  with  a  dingy  handkerchief  to  her 
^7Sii  as  only  a  mother  could,  and  hoped  he  would 
think  no  more  of  what  she  had  said.  He  assured 
her  that  her  devotion  had  been  daily  appreciated, 
tod  waved  her  nuyestioally  from  the  room.  She 


retired,  weeping  convulsively;  but  on  reaching  the 
outside  of  the  door,  thrust  her  handkerchief  forcibly 
into  her  pocket,  and  hastened  to  the  regions  below 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  angured  iU  for  the  peace  of 
the  amaU  girl  employed  in  the  kitchen,  whose  ex- 
istence was  principally  occupied  in  the  prooee<<  of 
cleaning  the  plates  and  scratching  her  head. 

Mr.  Riddlesnag  departed  lor  the  office  of  Peter 
Buflle,  his  9olicUor  I  That  gentleman  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  placed 
at  his  disposal  any  sum  of  monej'  that  he  might  see 
fit  to  demand  until  such  times  iis  the  legal  formaU- 
tiee  could  be  properly  executed,  and  he  could  come 
into  undiaputed  possession. 

Evening  saw  him  ensconced  in  luxurious  apart- 
ments at  one  of  the  first  hotels,  and  surrounded  by 
aU  the  appliances  of  wealth.  He  knew  not,  to  be 
sure,  the  use  of  one  half  the  luxuries  around  him, 
but  to  learn  was,  in  his  case,  a  mere  labor  of  love. 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  as  he  folded  a  rieh 
dreesing-gown  around  him,  and  drew  closer  up  to 
the  cheertnl  coal  fire  in  the  bright  steel  grate,  he 
could  not  but  review  the  events  of  the  past  two 
days  and  ponder  thereon  strangely. 

A  servant  entered  and  announced  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Tuckle,  adding  to  his  first  proposi- 
tion, "  He»s  a  mighty  poor  lookin'  one,  though. 
Sliall  I  say  you're  out,  sir?" 

"  Out  !  What  do  you  mean?  Am  l<nuf  How 
the  deuce  can  I  be  out,  when  you  see  me  stated 
here?** 

The  servant  de|)arted  in  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  his  interrogator  were  not  some  patient 
escaped  from  the  lunatic  asylum.  He  reappeared 
shortly,  announcing  Mr.  Tackle. 

He  was  a  poor,  a  wretchedly  poor-looking  old 
man,  whose  gray  hair  glistened  in  the  light  of  the 
fire  with  the  snow  particles  which  adhered  to  hia 
thin  locks.  The  cold  wind  wrapping  his  thin  fig- 
ure in  its  icy  embrace,  had  made  his  face  more 
pinched  and  haggard  and  miserably  wan  from  the 
contact.  There  waa  a  woful  air  of  by-gone  gentility 
about  his  whole  appearance— -in  the  cotton  gloves, 
fuU  of  holes,  which  encased  his  hands;  in  the  seedy 
and  ill-fitting  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin;  in  the 
tightly-strapped  pantaloons,  and  in  thennseason- 
able  white  hat,  with  its  strip  of  dingy  crape. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  excepting  that 
emitted  from  the  coal  fire,  and  Bob  could  not  in  the 
perfect  half  shade  make  out  more  than  the  mere 
outline  of  his  wretched  visitor's  appearance.  He 
had,  on  Bob's  invitation,  takem  a  seat,  or  rather 
made  a  feint  of  doing  so;  for  hia  body  was  merely 
rested  on  the  verge  of  the  chair,  as  though  an  ex- 
treme sense  of  inferiority  and  intrusion  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  action  of  sitting.  Resisting  Bob*s 
kindly  invitation  to  draw  closer  up  to  the  fire,  the 
stranger  commenced  the  convermtion,  by  saying: 

I  hi^ve  the  honor  of  addreasing  Mr.  Riddleanag 
I  beUeve?" 

And  he  bowed  deferentially  to  that  gentleman 
who  nodded  his  head  in  affirmation. 
"  Mr.  Bobert  Riddlesnag?" 
"KxaoUy,"  said  Bob.   "  What  tlv«i?»» 
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"  The  heir  of  an  estate  left  by  a  certain  gentle- 
TTinn,  by  name,  Ralph  Miveis?" 

I  have  had  that  good  fortune,"  again  answered 
Bob. 

"  Yoxir  answer  is  a  reasonable  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion, under  present  oircumstanoes,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle; 
*'  but  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  hidden  meaning 
which  attaches  itself  to  it,  though  utterly  unknown 
by  yourself.  You  have  had  that  *  good  fortune.' 
Do  you  know,  sir,  in  what  consists,  as  you  term  it, 
good  fortune?' " 

Bob  moved  somewhat  uneasily  in  his  chair,  but 
humored  his  interrogator,  by  replying: 

Some  seven  thousand  a  year,  as  well  as  sundry 
profits  arising  irom  the  various  sources  of  mining 
companies,  insurance  and  banking,  ditto,  and  so 
cm." 

"  You  do  not  exactly  take  me.  I  mean,  have 
you  any  idea  of  what  it  is  you  are  now  about  to 
enjoy? — any  reflection  of  money  snatched  unjustly 
ftom  those  whom  the  ties  of  blood  and  relationship 
should  have  given  some  consideration  to?— any 
knowledge,  sir,"  rising  &om  his  seat,  **  of  the  fiict, 
that  you  a  stranger,  sit  down  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  that  wealth  can  produce,  while  I,  the 
brother  of  the  dead  man  who  left  them  to  you, 
must  sit  in  my  miserable  home  and  see  my  children 
starve  before  me — ay,  sir,  that  is  the  word,  gtarve  V* 

«*You? — ^you?"  stammered  Bob,  "you  the  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Mivers?" 

"  I  am  his  twin  ^d  only  brother.  We  saw  the 
light  of  day  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  A  slight 
misunderstanding  between  us  had  estranged  us  one 
from  the  other,  and  such  was  the  unforgiving  na- 
ture of  his  disposition  that  he  sank  into  the  grav6 
at  last  without  exchanging  the  word  of  kindness 
and  forgiveness  with  me,  and  though  he  full  well 
kne^  the  straits  to  which  I  was  reduced  by  misfor- 
tune, left  hift  property  to  any  utter  stranger,  and 
myself  and  children  to  the  cold  mercies  of  an  un- 
feeling world."  And  the  old  man  hid  his  face  in 
a  torn  silk  handkerchief,  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket. 

Bob  seemed  lost  in  the  very  depths  of  profound 
thought  At  length  he  looked  up  from  the  fire,  to 
which  his  &ce  had  been  for  some  time  directed,  as 
though  to  read  his  reply  therein,  and  he  muttered 
to  himself,  in  a  half  audible  tone,  before  addressing 
the  old  man,  **  Hard-d-d,  hardi  just  as  I  had  got  a 
little  used  to  the  idea  of  possession,  tool  But  never 
mind — right's  right,  and  you  cant  make  it  any- 
thing else."  Then,  aloud  to  the  stranger,  What 
you've  said  has  taken  me  a  little  aback,  I  must  say; 
but  still  there  is  only  one  thing  of  course  for  me  to 
do.  You  can  prove  to  me  that  you  are  the  near 
kindred  of  Mr.  Mivers — by  the  way,  I  thought  you 
said  your  name  was  Tuckle?" 

"  I  merely  gave  that  name  for  a  whim,  not  know- 
ing whether  or  no  you  would  admit  any  one  bear- 
ing that  name,  supposing  them  to  be  related  to 
your  bene&ctor.  The  proofs  of  my  reUtionship- 
are  veiy  soon  ascertained.  I  am  well  known  to 
Mr.  Buffle  as  Ralph  Divers's  nearest  of  kin." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Bob,  "produoe  that  proof,  and 
in  He%ven's  name  take  poMoarion  of  the  fortune  to 


which  yon  and  yonr  childrm  are  justly  entiHed." 

"What I"  exclaimed  the  old  man;  "yon resign 
all  claim  to  it" 

"  I  do,"  said  Bob,  with  something  very  near  ap- 
proaching to  a  sigh.  "  Never  has  it  yet  been  said 
of  Bob  Riddlesnag  that  he  wronged  his  fellow- 
creature  to  the  extent  of  a  copper;  never  shall  it 
be  said  of  him  while  he  lives,  nor  with  justice  to 
his  memory  after  his  head  is  laid  beneath  the  sod." 

And  Bob's  visions  from  various  reasons  became 
obscured  for  a  moment  from  a  tear  or  two  which 
struggled  up  despite  all  resolution.  When  his  gaze 
became  more  unclouded,  a  most  astounding  sight 
was  presented  to  him.  The  old  man  was  an  old 
man  no  longer!  In  the  place  of  the  hair  of  silver 
whiteness,  there  was  a  head,  somewhat  gray  to  be 
sure,  but  not  the  hue  of  age,  and  sorrow,  and  saffe^ 
ing.  He  had  thrown  off  his  wig,  and  now,  as  he 
approached  close  up  the  fire.  Bob  saw  in  the  bright 
glow  the  well  remembered  features  of  his  former 
master's  client,  Ralph  Mivers  himself  I  He  robbed 
his  eyes,  and  then  looked  fixedly  again;  but  there 
was  no  mistake.   Mr.  Mivers  took  him  by  the  hand. 

"Robert,  this  has  been  a  trial  to  which  I  dete^ 
mined  to  subject  you,  and,  thanks  to  your  own  kind 
and  honorable  heart,  yon  have  come  nobly  throogfa 
it  I  have  played  an  innocent  deception  on  you, 
and  you  shall  not  have  occasion  to  regret  the  old 
man's  whim.  My  estimate  of  your  character  has 
been  a  just  one,  and  surely  you  deserve  that  good 
fortune  shall  be  showered  upon  you.  As  you  pe^ 
oeive,  I  am  really  the  twin  brother  of  M.  Ralph 
Mivers,  and  my  little  story  of  my  sntTering  family 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  recesses  ot  my 
eccentric  brain.  Give  me  henceforward  a  corner 
by  your  hearthside,  and  the  privilege  of  telling 
yours  and  Anastasia's  children  the  story  of  their 
&ther'8— Bob  Riddlbsnao's  Fobtuitb."  And 
they  shook  hands  on  it;  and  it  really  came  to  paA 


THE  I^WYSR'S  PATRON. 
Saint  Evens,  a  lawyer  of  Britain,  went  to  Rome, 
to  entreat  the  Pope  to  give  the  lawyers  a  pation; 
the  Pope  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  saint  not  dis- 
posed of  to  some  other  profession.  His  Holiness 
propoeed,  however,  to  Saint  Evons,  that  he  should 
go  round  the  church  of  San  GKovanni  di  Laterane 
blindfold,  after  saying  a  certain  number  of  Ave  Ma- 
rias, the  first  saint  he  laid  hold  of  should  be  bis 
patron.  This  the  good  old  lawyer  ondertook,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  Ave  Marias,  stopped  at  the  aluir 
of  Saint  Michael,  where  he  laid  hold,  not  of  the 
saint — but  unfortunately  of  the  devil,  under  the 
saint's  face,  crying  out^ — ^This  is  oar  saint  and  kft 
him  be  ourpatronl 


An  eccentric  genius  has  sent  in  a  petition  to  the 
French  National  Aasembly  asking  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  providing  that  every  new-bom  child  shall 
have  its  name  and  the  date  of  its  birth  tattoed  oo 
its  arm.  The  ol^ect  is  to  iheilltate  identifioatioo. 
The  sdhool  teachers  are  to  perform  the  operatioo^ 
and  parents  neglecting  to  have  their  children  thus 
tattooed  are  to  be  ponished  hj  a  heavy  fine. 
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MARY'S  ELOPEMENT. 

Nohom  Fay,  of  Mass.,  was  in  early  life  married 
to  a  yoang,  gay  and  beaatifal,  bat  high-spirited  girl, 
irith  whom  he  lived  bat  a  year  or  two,  their  dispo- 
litions  being  bat  ill-fitted  to  render  each  other  hap- 
py, ^mong  his  papers,  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened nbout  ten  yeare  since,  was  fonnd  the  follow- 
ing, which  as  a  cariosity,  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Just  eighteen  years  ago  this  day, 

Attired  in  all  her  best  array, 

For  she  was  airy,  young  and  gay, 

And  loved  to  make  a  grand  display, 

While  I  the  chaiges  would  defray, 

My  •  Cara  Sposa  "  went  astray — 

By  night  eloping  in  a  sleigh. 

With  one  whose  name  begins  with  J; 

Besolved  with  me  she  would  not  stay, 

And  be  subjected  to  my  sway, 

Because  I  wished  her  to  obey, 

Without  reluctance  or  delay, 

And  never  interpose  her  nay, 

VoT  any  secrets  e'er  betray. 

Bnt  wives  will  sometimes  have  their  way. 

And  caose,  if  possible  a  fray, 

Ilien  who  so  obstinate  as  they? 

She  therefore  left  my  bed  for  aye, 

Before  my  hair  had  turned  to  gray, 

Or  Pd  sustained  the  least  decay, 

Which  caused  at  first  some  slight  dismay, 

For  I  considered  it  foul  play; 

Now  where  she's  gone  I  cannot  say. 

For  Pve  not  seen  her  since  the  day 

When  Johnson  took  he^  in  a  sleigh,  * 

To  his  seducttve  arts  a  prey, 

And  posted  off  to  Canada. 

Kow  when  her  conduct  I  survey. 

And  in  the  scale  of  Justice  weigh, 

Who  can  blame  if  I  inveigh, 

Against  her  to  ray  dying  day? 

Bat  long  as  I  live,  as  live  I  may, 

Pve  alwajrs  purposed  not  to  i)ay, 

(Contract  whatever  debts  she  may,) 

A  shilling  for  her;  but  PU  pray. 

That  when  her  body  turns  to  day, 

As  soon  it  most  without  gainsay, 

If  mpuming  friends  should  her  convey 

To  yonder  grave-yard,  they'll  not  lay 

Her  carcass  near  mine— 

Nahum  Pat. 


A  UiZT  CASE. 

"I  want  to  know/' bawled  out  old  Speaigrass 
''if  that  boy  hain't  got  through  them  taters  yet?" 

"  Snakes  alive  I"  responded  the  old  woman,  "yoa 
Ind  better  be  lookin'  arter  that  Jabes;  here  it's 
night,  and  he  haint  been  and  brought  a  single  buc- 
ket of  them  taters  from  the  fiekls  this  blessed  day. 

"Tew  bad,"  continued  the  old  man;  **I']1  bet  he 
haint  dug  a  bushel  of  taters  this  day,  and  I  strictly 
<diaiged  him  to  be  spry,  and  dig  and  cany  in  ten 
boshels  before  sandown,  or  I'd  give  him  tiie  all- 
firedst  walloping  he  ever  had  in  all  his  bom  dajB." 

With  this  piece  of  eloqaence  boming  on  his  lips. 


Speargrass  took  down  a  wattle  and  started  for  the 
tater-field.  There  stood  Jabez,  a  great  loblolly  of 
a  slab-sided,  do-lees  looking  whelp,  digging  for  dear 
life,  as  though  he  was  afraid  dark  would  catch  him 
before  he  got  the  last  potato  out  of  the  ground. 

"  Why  on  airth,"  bawls  out  the  old  man,  "  ain't 
you  been  and  brought  in  them  taters?  Where  are 
they?   How  many  have  you  dug?" 

**  Wall,  dad,"  responded  the  hopeful,  trying  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  straightening  np 
his  long,  lazy  body  perpendicular  with  the  shovel 
handle,  **  I  have  been  tuckerin'  away  like  sin  all  the 
afternoon,  and — " 

"  Whar's  the  taters?"  bawled  the  old  man. 
Wall,  dad,  there's  one  I   I  were  a  snakin'  out 
another  when  you  come,  and  as  soon  as  I  tip  t'oth. 
er  oat,  there'll  be  just  three  of  them." 

Old  Speaigrass  went  in  "  lemons,*'  and  the  way 
he  let  loose  with  his  wattle,  and  Jabez  cut  loose 
for  home,  was  a  fine  illustration  for  the  comic  aL 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub 
scriber  to  the  Home  Circle,  free  of  postage 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

18  74. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  size,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thoasands  of  these  chromos  will 
be  sent  to>  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  dunng  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  woold  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  dose  by  stands  her  little 
laiiy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  car];>ef ,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  dolL  A  smile  rests  upon  the  &ces  of  mothek* 
and  children,  and  all  is  sitnshine  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  coold  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Cibolb  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single,  will  receive 
this  laige  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  paper,  only  3^. 


He  that  thinks  hinaself  ixjored,  let  him  tay, 
"  Either  I  have  deserved  this,  or  I  have  not;  if  I 
have,  it  is  a  judgment;  if  I  have  not,  it  is  an  ud^us- 
tioe;  and  the  doer  of  it  has  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  than  the  sufSBrer.'* 
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RODNEY  LANSING'S  STRATAGEM 


BT  0.  H.  WBB8TBB. 


CHAPTER  L 

WELL  met,  Coiisin  Geoi^el  What  good  for- 
txine  brings  you  to  the  city?  I  could  hope 
'twas  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  fellow  by 
the  hand  just  as  he  steps  foot  in  his  own  country 
again  after  a  three  years  absence  I"  exclaimed  Rod- 
ney Landing  warmly,  shaking  the  hand  of  a  tall 
youuK  man — almost  his  counterpart  in  age,  form 
and  feature. 

'*Conie  up  to  my  room  I  Just  arrived  in  the 
steamer  myselfl  haven't  stepped  from  the  hotel  yet 
to  pay  my  respects  to  anybody.  Say  what  brought 
you?"  he  continued  eagerly. 

"  By  this  time,  the  two  young  men  had  traversed 
the  length  of  the  hotel  office  where  they  met,  Lan- 
sing just  going  out,  and  the  new  comer  just  enter- 
ing, ii-om  the  hack  drawn  up  at  the  door;  but  Lan- 
sing had  immediately  stopped,  and,  after  seeing  his 
cousin's  name  entered;  was  taking  him  back  to  his 
own  room. 

"  Was  only  going  out  on  the  street  a  moment 
Deuced  glad  to  meet  yoo.  Look  as  natural  as 
ever.  There,  sit  down  old  boy;  and  after  a  little 
talk,  we'll  have  dinner!"  and  he  opened  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  pushed  a  chair  toward  the  new 
comer. 

"  It  is  lucky — ^my  meeting  you.  Cousin  Rodney  I" 
exclaimed  Geoi^e  Cudworth,  with  real  pleasure. 

But  it  is  a  surprise,  too;  for  I  did  not  know  you'd 
returned  from  Europe  yet,  and  supposed  you 
wouldn't  be  home  till  next  month.  Queer,  though, 
that  I  should  have  stopped  at  your  hotel,  and  met 
you  the  first  person  I  You  asked  *  what  brought 
me?'  Well,  no  less  than  this.  I've  concluded  to 
let  out  the  old  farm,  and  try  my  hand  at  business 
here  in  Boston.  Have  engaged  a  place  with  the 
merchant,  Jacob  Hunneman,  a  sort  of  distant  con- 
nection of  ours,  you  know;  and,  after  dinner,  was 
going  up  to  his  house." 

**  Ton  don't  say  so,  Geoi^e?  With  Hunneman? 
Of  course  I  know  him ;  know  them  all — madaine, 
and  her  daughters,  two  latter  as  unlike  as  a  sun- 
f  ower  and  violet.  Suppose  Miss  Theresa  is  a 
*  come  out'  belle  now;  but  I  don't  believe  they've 
been  able  to  work  over  that  little,  shy,  sweet  Gni- 
cie,  into  anything  of  their  kind.  I'm  speaking  of 
Mis.  Hunneman  and  her  eldest  daughter  as  *  they,' 
mind ;  for  the  old  gentleman  is  as  honest,  sincere, 
upright  a  man,  as  was  never  spoiled  by  a  princely 
fortune.  So  you  are  going  to  Honueman's?  As 
eierk,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes — a  good  situation,  too.  The  salary  he  of- 
fers is  quite  liberal;  and  I  thought  it  far  better  to 
leave  the  old  homestead,  and  endeavor  to  pay  ofT 
the  debts  by  my  salary,  instead  of  the  slower  pro> 
eees  of  fimning.  Perhaps  yon  don't  know,  Cousin 
Rodney,  that  my  fieither  left  the  place  somewhat 
encumbered;  a*id  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  an  only  son 


and  brother,  to  try  and  clear  this  debt  off;  to  Oat 
the  girls  and  mother  may  have  a  home.  And  1 
think  I  can  do  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean;  be- 
sides, a  mercantile  life  is  more  attractive  to  me 
than  a  farmer's." 

*'  Good!  I  like  your  courage,  Geoiige.  Ycq'tb 
a  man,  and  live  for  a  purpose.  Now  look  at  mel 
Been  drifting  round  the  world  this  three  yean  or 
mor&— nothing  to  do,  but  consult  my  own  plearare; 
and  why?  Because  a  rich  old  uncle,  who  took  a 
fancy  to  bestow  my  cognomen  upon  me,  nlao  took 
a  fancy  to  make  his  will  in  my  favor.  You  ongbt 
to  have  had  the  fortune,  George;  and  you'd  made 
a  better  use  of  it  than  I." 

Rodney  Lansing^s  eye  and  tone  were  serious  as 
he  said  this.  His  cousin's  nobleness  bad  toaobed 
his  heart 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  one  of  those  disposed  to  grumble 
at  fate!"  replied  George  Cudworth  with  a  smile. 
"  *Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatocM; 
and  some  have  greatneas  thrast  upon  them,'  you 
know  Shakspeare  said." 

"  Which  means,  that  my  good  luck  was  certainly 
*  thrust  *  upon  me,"  interrupted  Rodney. 

"And  that  I  must  *  achieve'  mine,"  kogbed 
George. 

"  Well,  with  a  good  education,  health,  youth,  and 
a  fiiir  prospect  before  me,  what  more  could  I  ask? 
But  come— let  us  dine;  for  I  must  confess  that  my 
morning's  journey  has  given  me  an  appetite;  awl 
after  that,  we  will  go  together  to  call  on  Mr.  Hon- 
neman.  By  the  way,  I  havea't  told  you  that  it  is 
one  of  his  stipulations  that  I  am  to  board  in  his 
family — his  clerks  always  do,  he  wrote  ma  But  if 
his  wife  is  such  a  fiashionable  woman,  how  will  it 
suit  her,  I  wonder?" 

"  I  do  remember  now,  that  old  Mr.  Hunneman 
made  this  a  rule  with  those  in  his  employ,"  said 
Lansing.  **  Well,  you'll  see  some  society  there- 
for nuidame  entertains  often.  Perhaps  yon  may 
suit  her  iancy  in  the  matrimonial  line,  eh,  Geoige?" 
and  he  laughed. 

"  I  could  hardly  aspire  so  high,"  was  Cudworth»a 
reply.  Besides,' I  believe  I  haven't  imparted  to 
yon  the  important  fact  that  I  am  already  engaged 
to  Lucy  Allison." 

"  Whatl  little  Lucy?  That  pretty  giri  who  lived 
in  the  old  brown  house  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  in 
dear  old  Summerton?  I  remember  her  well,  at  my 
last  visit  to  your  place.  Well,  I  congratulate  }oa, 
Greorgel  you're  getting  ahead  of  me.  Must  be 
looking  to  it,  that  I  dont  get  into  the  sober  ground 
of  bachelorhood  before  I'm  aware  of  iti"  exdaimed 
Lansing. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  return  yonr  compliment,  in 
regard  to  Miss  Theresa  Hunneman !"  said  CudworOi 
quietly.  "  A  beUe  and  a  beauty— jost  the  match  tot 
your  fortune." 

Lansing  laughed,  and  stroked  his  mostache  com- 
placently. 

**  Perhaps  my  modesty  ought  to  withhold  the  sop* 
position  that  madame  would  object  to  your  agreea- 
ble cousin  for  a  son-in-law.  Indeed,  I  have  a  fiunt 
memory  of  sondxy  flattering  welcomes  to  their  ho** 
pitable  mansion  before  my  departnve  for  Europe, 
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and  of  mxudrj  motherly  let  ten  from  madarae  dur- 
iBg  mj  ftbMnoe,  being  a  oonnectioQ  of  the  family 
yoQ  know,  my  dear  fellow.  Bat  enough  of  this  I 
Let  08  go  down  to  dinner — bat  ah  I  what  have  we 
bere?>'  as  jast  then,  a  waiter  tapped  at  the  door  and 
knded  in  a  note. 

Opening  the  envelope,  a  smile  passed  over  Lan- 
BDg's  fiaoe.  **  *  Madame  Hanneman,  delighted  to 
kam  of  my  safe  arriyal  home,  which  has  jast 
ittched  her,  begs  the  pleasure  of  my  company  to- 
morrow night;  to  meet  a  few  friends  whom  she  en- 
tertains in  my  honor,' "  he  read.  **  Qeoige,  a  capi- 
tal idea  strikes  met  What  say  yoa  to  deferring 
oar  mntoal  appearance  there  ontil  to-morrow 

night,  and  then  but  we  will  not  forestall  Bod- 

nej  lAnsing's  plan,  which  he  revealed  to  George 
Codworth  with  smiles  and  evident  anticipations  of 
eiQoyment,  but  let  it  transpire  in  tiie  events  of  our 
•lory. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  two  ooosins  sat  at  Ae 
tMt  d  kpte;  and,  between  the  courses  served  by  the 
attentive  waiters,  Geoige  listened  to  Bodney's 
**nocesof  travel »  in  the  Old  World. 


CHAPTEB  n. 
**  Shamefui.,  I  declare  P> 

**  What  is  it,  my  love?"  aAed  Mn.  Hunneman  of 
ber  daughter  Hieresa,  who  with  flashing  eyes  and 
irate  air,  was  standing  in  her  dressing  room.  **What 
is  the  matter?" 

**MaUer  enough,  I  should  sayP'  retorted  Miss 
Theresa.  Here  is  my  dress  sent  home,  and  the 
ikiit  fuU  three  inches  too  short  t  That  miserable 
Hiss  Fit  well  I  not  another  particle  of  my  work  goes 
into  her  hands!   Shamefal,  I  say  I" 

**Bat  perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that  It  may  be 
remedied.   Too  short  did  you  say,  my  love?" 

**  Yes— not  long  enough  lor  you  I"  exclaimed  the 
elegant  young  lady  with  acrid  tone.  **  And  how 
upon  earth  it  is  going  to  be  remedied  at  this  late 
hoar,  will  anybody  be  good  enough  to  inform  me? 
Three  o'clock  now!  I  do  declare,  it  is  vexatious 
that  I  should  always  have  such  luck  I  And  this 
dress  of  all  others,  that  I  was  particular  to  have  for 
this  evening  I"  and  she  tossed  the  rich  silk,  with 
^litefal  gesture,  to  a  lounge. 

Perhaps  Grace  can  alter  it,  Tressy?"  suggested 
Urs.  Hunneman,  soothingly.  "Yes,  I  am  very 
sore  she  can,"  turning  over  the  dress.  **  She  is  so 
expert  with  her  needle,  you  know." 

^'Tes:  and  iret  the  silk,  till  it  looks  like  an  old 
aflair  that  has  been  worn  half  a  dozen  timosi"  said 
the  ill-tempered  girl,  who,  to  unwonted  beauty, 
united  as  unwonted  a  temper.  "  I  wish  Fitwell 
Was  in  Fi-ancel  If  it  were  not  so  late,  I  would  send 
it  directly  back  to  herl  Where  is  Grace?  She's 
never  at  hand  when  one  wants  her." 

Mrs.  Hunneman  rang  the  bell.  Theresa's  ques- 
tion was  the  same  as  an  admission  that  she  had 
condescended  to  permit  her  sister  to  remedy  the 
defect  in  the  party  dress. 

Send  up  Miss  Gracet"  was  the  order  to  the  ser- 
Tint  who  answered  the  summons* 


In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Grace 
Hunneman  appeared;  her  sunny  beauty,  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  and  sweet  girlish  manner,  in  di-  ,^ 
rect  oontrsst  with  her  older  sister's  regal  charms 
of  raven  hair  and^yes,  a  perfect  figure,  and  haughty 
bearing,  which  was  now  marred  by  ill-temper. 

"  Tressy's  dress  is  a  misfit,  and  you  must  try  and 
alter  it  between  now  and  evening,  child  I"  saidjftrs. 
Hunnenum,  with  far  less  of  that  complaisance  which 
she  had  used  when  addressing  her  fiivorite  daugh- 
ter. "  Certainly  t  mamma  tell 'me  what  it  needs  I" 
said  Grace  checnfuUy,  **  I  think  it  can  be  done,"  she 
added,  after  looking  it  over.  **  Nor  do  I  think  the 
silk  will  show  the  creasing." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  always  plagued  more 
than  any  one  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Theresa  fretfully, 
**  Yon  never  have  any  trouble  with  anything,  Grace. 
Why  Fitwell  need  to  have  vented  her  blunders  on 
me  in  particular,  is  more  than  I  can  telll" 

"Never  mind,  Tressyl  You  know  I  have  had 
no  new  dress  to  worry  about  *  Blessed  be  noth- 
ingl'  said  the  old  lady;  and  I  fblly  agree  with  herl" 
laughed  Grace.  "  Now  how  dreadful  it  would 
have  been,  had  I,  too,  had  my  dress  to  alter  at  this 
late  hour;  so  it  was  a  wise  provision,  you  see  that 
mf^mmft  thought  me  too  insignificant  to  have 
onel" 

"Bun  to  the  sewing-room, child,  or  you  will  nev- 
er have  time  to  do  it  I"  said  Mrs.  Hunneman.  "  And 
you,  Tressy,  love,  had  better  lie  down  awhile,  and 
not  fret  over  Fit  well's  blunders  any  more.  We 
can  trust  Grace,  I  know;  and  I  want  you  to  look 
your  brightest  this  evening.  I  wonder  if  Rodney 
Lansing  has  altered  much?" 

"  I  suppose  that  odious  Sallie  Winchester  wiU  be 
exerting  her  arts  on  him,  as  she  used  to  I"  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Theresa.  "  I  wish  one  could  ever  give  a 
party  without  inviting  her;  but  then  she  does  en- 
tertain splendidly,  and  it  wouldn't  be  policy  to  omit 
her." 

"  Never  fear  Sallie  Winchester, my  love!  I  know 
of  one  who  can  outshine  her,  in  beauty,  dress,  and 
every  attraction.  Sallie  is  ugly ;  and  her  vivaoitj 
is  all  her  charms." 

"  *  Vivacity?'  Rudeness,  I  should  say  I"  retorted 
Theresa.  "What  time  did  you  order  Monsieur 
Chevalier  to  be  here,  mamma?" 

**  At  seven  precisely.  How  will  you  wear  your 
hair,  my  love?  Braids  are  very  beconung  to  you, 
you  know  I" 

"But  I  shan't  wear  them  to-night  Shall  try 
rolls.  Sallie  Winchester  has  taken  to  braids — and 
goodness  deliver  me  I  Of  course  Rodney  TAnsing 
has  seen  some  splendid  toilettes  at  foreign  drawing- 
rooms?" 

"Certainly.  And  I  suppose  his  travels  havo 
made  him  quite  critical.  But  we  must  show  hiu., 
Tressy,  that  the  Old  World  does  not  claim  all  the 
beauties.  I  wish  yon  would  lie  down  a  little  while, 
my  love,  in  order  to  look  fresh  this  evening;  while 
I  go  and  look  after  Grace  with  the  dress." 

When  Theresa  Hunneman  was  left  alone,  she  did 
not  obey  her  excellently  worldly  mamma's  desire, 
for  she  was  too  excited  over  the  anticipations  of 
tlie  coming  evening  for  that;  ui4  visions  of  her 
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oonqaest  of  Rodney  Lansing— the  most  wealthy 
parti  in  her  oirole — ^rose  before  her  imagination. 

A  half  hour  later  her  mother  again  looked  in,  with 
an  expression  of  vexation  on  her  face, 

"Not  asleep,  Trossy?  Just  see  here  I  A  note 
from  your  fether,  saying  that  he  has  received  word 
that  hia  new  clerk — some  country  cousin — ^is  in 
town,  and  will  be  with  us  to-night,  and  desires  that 
his  room  may  be  ready.  And  of  coarse  we  shall 
have  to  invite  this  piece  of  rusticity  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. Was  there  ever  anything  so  provok- 
ing?" 

CHAPTER  m. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  when  Mrs.  Hnnne- 
man*8  drawing-room  was  well  filled,  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  the  servant  announced  *'  Mr.  Cud- 
worth  I" 

"  The  new  derk,"  whispered  the  hostess  to  The- 
resa. "  How  presuming — ^to  intrude  himself,  the 
fiist  night,  in  the  drawing-room!  For  your  fa- 
ther's sake,  we  must  treat  him  dvilly,  I  suppose, 
though." 

"  Yon  may,  mamma;  but  for  mercy's  sake  don^t 
present  me  I"  said  Miss  Theresa,  with  a  little  sneer. 
«« I  am  very  busily  engaged  just  now  I"  and,  while 
the  young  man  advanced  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
hostess,  the  elegant  young  lady  sedulously  managed 
to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  occupy  hersdf  with  be- 
stowing her  attentions  on  a  crowd  of  whiskered 
fops  who  clustered  around  her. 

Meantime,  after  greeting  Mrs.  Hnnneman,  who 
did  not  present  him  to  any  of  her  guests,  Cudworth 
retreated  to  a  comer  and  took  his  station  beside  a 
table  strewn  with  engravings.  Evidently  the  cool 
treatment  he  had  received  did  not  annoy  him; 
for  he  preserved  a  wonderful  degree  of  oompo- 
Bnre,  from  time  to  time  easting  keen  glances  about 
him. 

^  Who  is  that  distinguished  looking  gentleman, 
standing  by  the  table,  my  dear  Theresa?"  asked 
Hiss  Winchester,  with  well-bred  sarcasm;  for  she, 
too,  noticing  the  slights  thrust  upon  the  stranger, 
followed  the  example— though  she  could  not  let 
pass  the  opportunity  of  allowing  Theresa  to  know 
that  she  observed  her  conduct  toward  the  stranger. 

Evading  an  answer,  Theresa  managed  to  avoid 
her  vicinity;  and  shortly  found  herself  in  the 
neighborhood  where  her  mother  was  standing. 

"  Where  can  Rodney  Lansiogbe?"  she  whispered. 
**Ten  o'clock;  and  he  not  herel" 

Just  then,  a  servant  brought  a  note  to  Mrs.  Hnn- 
neman. 

**  Provokingr'  she  said,  in  a  low,  but  disappointed 
tone,  after  reading  it.  **At  this  late  hour,  Lan- 
sing begs  to  be  excused  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
m  this  evening — *  an  nnforseen  circumstance,  which 
oalls  him  away,  preventing.'  Ah,  the  note  is  dated 
*  7  P.  X.'— and,  by  some  blunder,  foiled  to  reach  us 
tfll  now.  What  a  disappointment,  Tressy  I  But  he 
will  hasten  to  call  at  the  earliest  moment  after  he 
letoms." 

Certainly  I  everybody  oomee  but  the  right  one," 
muttered  that  young  ladj  angrily.   "Now  that 


oonntiy  bumpldn  over  yonder— as  I  live,  Giaoe  ii 
doing  the  agreeable  to  him  I — he  wouldn't  fidl  us; 
but  the  only  person  I  cared  to  see  is  absent  How- 
ever, perhaps  'Us  aU  for  the  best  after  all;  fior  Ssl- 
lie  Winchester  is  in  one  of  her  hi^  keys  to-nighfr— 
and  I'm  very  sure  she  wont  go  home,  with  the  m»p 
is&otion  of  having  flirted  with  Rodney  LannDgl 
What  does  Grace  find,  to  interest  heraelf,  in  that 
country  clerk?  Do  look  at  herl  How  eaneidy 
she  is  talking  to  him  I" 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Hunneman  came  up  to  The- 
resa with  the  young  man  on  his  arm. 

"  My  daughter,  Mr.  Cudworth  tells  me  that  he 
has  not  been  presented  to  you;  as  he  will  be  locAted 
under  our  roof^  I  will  leave  you  to  entertain  hiin> 
Your  sister  has  already  made  his  acquaintance." 

Not  daring  openly  to  slight  the  clerk  in  her  fiir 
ther's  presence,  Theresa  brought  heraelf  to  utter  a 
few  common  place  civilities;  but  soon  fbnud  op> 
portunity  to  escape  from  her  task,  and  engage  in  a 
danoe  with  one  of  those  aristocratio  danglera  who 
were  constantly  surrounding  her. 

A  peculiar' smile  curled  the  young  man's  hp,  it 
he  noticed  her  neglect;  and  he  turned  eageriyto 
the  sweet  Grace,  who,  mortified  at  her  sister's  want 
of  courtesy,  and  also  interested  in  the  geutlemaa- 
ly  stranger,  endeavored  to  atone  by  her  own  attea- 
tiona 

"  We  are  cousins,  I  believe,  Mr.  Cudworth,"  said 
Grace,  with  sweetest  tones,  **  and  you  must  let  me 
take  a  stand  in  your  good  opinion,  presuming  on 
the  relationship." 

It  will  not  need  the  excuse  of  kinship— distant 
though  ou»  is — to  ensure  you  my  kindest  memo> 
ries  for  this  pleasaet  evening  under  your  fiuher's 
roof.  Miss  Hunneman,"  was  the  young  man's  an- 
swer; and  his  tones  lingered  long  in  the  young  girl's 
ears  after  they  separated. 

*'  Such  a  pleasant  evening  I"  she  exclaimed  to 
her  mother  and  sister — after  their  guests  had  de- 
parted. 

**  Pleasant?  I'm  sure  I  thought  it  stnpid  enou^  f 
retorted  Theresa..  What  a  bore,  to  be  obliged  to 
talk  to  people  one  cares  nothing  abouti  Where  did 
your  admirer,  the  new  clerk  vanish  to,  Grace?  One 
would  think  you  were  smitten,  by  the  way  yon  kepi 
at  his  side  to-nightl" 

"  All  the  more  need  that  somebody  should  pay  a 
stranger  some  little  attention,  sinoe  you  were  so 
besieged  with  your  numerous  admirers,  and  could 
find  no  time  Tressy  1"  replied  Grace,  with  her  im- 
perturbable good  humor..  **  You  asked  conoeniing 
the  whereabouU  of  Mr.  Cudworth.  After  he  bade 
me  good-night,  I  overheard  him  tell  papa  that  he 
should  go  back  to  his  hotel  to-night;  but  to-morrow 
I  suppose  he  will  take  up  his  abode  with  uai  He 
is  agreeable  and  gentlemanly;  and  I  think  you 
would  have  found  him  so,  if  you  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  converse  with  him." 

Doubtless  my  excellent  little  sister?  But  I  b^ 
to  be  excused  from  '  cultivating '  every  speoimea 
of  the  genus  clerk  papa  ihmats  upon  us.  I  shall 
treat  him  civilly  of  course,  when  I  meet  him  in  the 
house,  or  at  the  table;  but  I  shall  show  him  tfait  be 
needn't  expect  to  presume." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Thrsb  months  went  by;  during  which  the  char- 
•cteis  of  oar  story  were  by  no  means  idle,  for  each 
had  been  enacting  their  own  share  in  the  little 
dxama  whose  curtain  was  about  to  fall  on  the  dos- 
ing act^ 

The  day  following  Mrs.  Hunneman's  party,  the 
new  clerk  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  mercantile 
hoose  of  his  employer  and  also  became  domesticat- 
ed in  his  ikmily — that  is,  so  far  as  he  was  allowed 
to  be  so  by  the  cold  civility  of  madame,  and  frigid 
kavtfvr  of  Miss  Theresa.  Grace,  however,  was  al- 
^l^s  kind  and  ladylike;  and  Mr.  Hunueman  was 
too  absorbed  in  his  business  career  to  observe  any- 
thing that  was  transpiring  in  his  own  ho  .isehold  so 
Mmg  as  the  rules  of  hoepitnlity  were  not  openly  vio- 
lated.. Meantime,  absorbed  in  his  daily  duties  and 
his  own  a^rs,  Greoige  Cudworth  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  ill-breeding  of  Mrs.  Hunneman  or  her 
eldest  daughter;  while  little  Grace  he  liad  come  to 
regard  as  an  esteemed  and  valued  friend. 

Giaoe,  herself,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity. Cudworth — always  gentlemanly  and  kind, 
did  not  seem  to  her,  ever  again,  as  he  did  that  first 
night  in  her  mother's  drawing-room;  and  she  often 
found  herself  wondering  tliat  the  acquaintance, 
which  had  then  commenced  so  auspiciously,  had 
never  ripened  into  that  fulness  which  it  promised. 
She  was  not  the  least  **  in  love "  with  the  new 
oleric;  still,  her  natural  amiability  of  disposition, 
and  desire  to  render  happy  all  under  her  Other's 
roof,  prompted  her  to  treat  Cudworth  with  that 
kindness  and  politeness  which  constantly  drew 
forth  her  sister's  sneers  and  ridicule. 

Rodney  T^naing — polished  by  travel,  and  ele- 
gantly and  fashionably  dad  in  the  extreme  of  U 
wudt — appeared  at  Mrs.  Hunneman's  a  few  days 
foUowing  her  fete;  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
he  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  fix>m  both 
that  lady  and  her  ddest  daughter;  while  our  sweet 
Grace  gave  him  her  warmest  smile  of  welcome,  for 
she  remembered  him  as  a  staunch  patron,  who  had 
always  brought  her  ban  6<m«,  Christmas  gilts,  and 
had  kissed  her  as  though  she  was  not  a  thirteen 
year  dd  miss  three  years  before,  at  his  departure 
for  Europe. 

"How  you  have  all  improved,  to  be  sure  I"  said 
I^nsing,  in  the  free,  easy  manner  which  was  his 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Hunneman,  who  foresaw 
in  it,  visions  of  his  being,  one  day,  entirdy  **  at 
home  "  in  her  fiamily.  *'  To  you,  my  dear  nuuiame, 
the  lapse  of  time  since  I  saw  you  last  has  only 
brought  added  dignity;  while— but  I  have  no  words 
to  express  what  the  graces  have  been  doing  for  your 
daughters!" 

Lansing's  bow  was  for  Theresa,  as  he  uttered 
the  dosing  part  of  his  flattering  sentence;  but  a 
keen  observer  would  have  seen  that  his  eyes  were 
forGiaoe. 

"  I  peroeive  that  yonr  residence  abroad  has  made 
yon  somewhat  of  a  courtier,  Cousin  Rodney  I"  (Mrs. 
Hmmeman  was  very  fond  of  siting  *  Coutin  Rod- 
ney,') **  and  I  am  sordy  in  fear  lest  our  plain  re- 
pnbUoan  ladies  will  suffer  beside  the  fprei^  beau- 
tiss  yoa  most  have  seen," 


"My  dear  Mrs.  Hunneman,  be  assured  that  my 
heart,  as  well  as  my  politics,  will  always  be  true  to 
my  own  country  I"  was  Lansing's  reply,  with  a  rare 
winning  smile  on  his  findy  cut  lips. 

Theresa's  heart  gave  a  joyful  bound;  while  her 
mother  was  ddighted  at  this  confession,  which  she 
considered  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration. 
Grace,  mecmtime,  was  studying  his  face  with  her 
soft  blue  eyes,  with  a  puzzled  expression  in  their 
depths. 

*'  By  the  way,  ladies,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  yon 
have  a  relative  of  mine  in  your  house— my  good 
cousin,  George  Cudworth,  as  flue  a  fellow  a»  ever 
breathed  I  You  must  be  good  friends  with  him, 
little  Grade,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  resembles  me  so  much  that  we  have  been  taken 
for  each  other,"  said  Lansing  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

"  Why,  Cousin  Rodney,  I'm  sure  I  can't  see  the 
resemblance  I"  exclaimed  Theresa,  inly  contrasting 
the  liashionably-attired,  jaunty  Lansing,  with  the 
plainly-clad,  sober  clerk,  whom  she  had  hardly 
deigned  to  notice. 

**  Oh,  but  I  do  I  and  I  assure  you,  I've  been  think- 
ing, ever  since  you  have  been  here,  that  you  look 
more  like  Mr.  Cudworth  the  night  of  mamma's  par- 
ty than  he  looks  like  himself— if  you  can  reconcile 
what  I  meant"  said  Grace  eagerly. 

'*  Nonsense,  child  1  How  strangely  yon  do  seeP* 
said  Mrs.  Hunneman.  There  may  be  some  resem- 
blance, 1  admit — a  genend  likeness  of  form  and 
feature,  between  you  and  this  young  man,  Rodney 
— ^your  cousin,  did  you  say?  but  not  enough  to  war- 
rant the  mistake,  which  is  not  very  flattering  to  you. 
Grace  sees  queer  things,  sometimes." 

**  Oh,  I  assure  you  she  was  extraordinarily  atten- 
tive to  papa's  new  clerk  the  night  of  our  party, 
Cousin  Rodney  I"  said  Theresa,  with  an  expression 
of  sarcastic  scorn.  **  You  should  have  been  here, 
and  seen  how  she  devoted  herself  to  him  I  I  really 
expect  some  romance  will  come  out  of  it!  How 
very  nice  it  would  be,  for  Grade  to  have  yon  for  a 
double  cousin,  Rodney  I" 

''Very!  We  must  endeavor  to  bring  our  rela- 
tionship as  dose  as  we  can,  my  little  Grade  I"  ex- 
claimed Lansing,  with  that  peculiar  smile  on  his 
lips,  but  an  undefinably  tender  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Did  you  notice  the  way  in  which  Rodney  told 
Grace  they  must  bring  their  relationship  as  near  as 
possible,  Tressy?"  said  Mrs.  Hunneman  triumphant- 
ly, as  they  were  together  after  Lansing's  departure. 
"  You  may  be  sure  he  meant  something,  my  love  I 
It  is  as  good  as  settled — ^you  will  be  married  to  him 
bdore  the  year  is  out.  Wont  Sallie  Winohester  be 
half  dead  with  envy?" 

Following  this  eventful  day  with  the  Hnnne- 
mans,  came  the  three  months  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred; during  which,  the  derk  George  Cudworth, 
quietly  fulfilled  his  duties  at  the  counting-room  of 
his  employer;  and  Rodney  Iianaing  came,  almost 
daily,  to  the  mandon  where  Theresa  met  him  with 
smiling  welcomes.  And  all  this  time,  as  has  been 
seen,  little  Grace  was  embodied  kindness  and  sun- 
shine to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contaot 

Perhaps,  indeed,  a  bkillfql  obverver  might  twf% 
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wondered  why,  when  Bodnej  Lansing's  oonyena- 
tion  aiid  attentions  were  moetly  for  the  elegant 
elder  lister,  his  eyes  lingered  so  on  little  golden- 
haired  Graciel  And  such  might  have  wondered, 
also,  why  Theresa  or  her  ambitious  mother  did  not 
send  little  Grade  from  the  drawing-room,  when 
Ri)dnoy  sometimes  foigot  to  pay  the  couri.y  com- 
pliment to  the  belle  and  beauty,  in  asking  the 
younj^or  sister  to  play  him  one  of  ber  sweet  Scotch 
bailuds,  which  she  song  with  such  exquisite  grace 
and  feeling. 

'*  But  then,  Grace  is  only  a  child — and  he  thinks 
he  must  notice  her  now  and  then,  for  yoor  sake, 
Trc8sy  1'^  Mrs.  Hnnneman  would  say. 

But  the  drama  was  fiist  drawing  near  its  close. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Hunneman  entered  the  room 
where  his  wife  and  daughters  were  sitting,  with  an 
ejC|)rfbsion  that  savored  of  unusual  news  upon  his 
&ce. 

'*  Something  has  surprised  me  to-day,^'  he  said. 
'*  Laneiing  was  at  my  counting-room,  and  asked  for 
the  honor  of  being  my  son-in-law.  I  never  was 
more  taken  off  my  feet  in  my  lile,  for  I  ha.Ui*t  ever 
dreamed  of  the  thing.  Now  for  a  home-council,  to 
settle  the  anxious  leliow's  destiny.  What  do  you 
say  to  it,  mother 

Mrs.  Hunneman  darted  a  triumphant  look  to- 
wai-d  her  eldest  daughter. 

"IknewitI  Tressy,  my  love,  don't  be  excitedl 
It  does  come  suddenly  after  oil  I'' 

*'  Yes,  indeed  I  I'd  no  idea  of  iti  The  deumre 
little  puss  I''  and,  yevy  singularly,  Mr.  Hunneman 
let  his  hand  drop  caressingly  on  the  head  oi  Gracie, 
who  had  shrunk,  blushing,  into  the  depths  of  tlie 
arm-chair  she  occupied. 

*'  You  may  well  be  surprised,  Theresa;  for  I  dara 
say  you,  too,  never  thought  Rodney  Loinsing  was 
coming  home  trom  Europe  to  rob  us  of  our  sun- 
shine.   What  shall  we  do  without  Gracie?" 

•»  GraceP*  The  word  was  spoken,  m  a  shrill 
801'eam  by  her  mother.  '*  Orace/"  Theresa's  tone 
wab  as  full  of  surprise,  but  hoarse  and  low  with  rage, 
anger,  and  mortification. 

*'  Certainly,  our  little  Gracie,  whom  Lansing  says 
he  spoke  to,  and  made  sure  of,  last  night,  while  you 
were  away  at  the  opera — that  is,  he  made  as  sure 
ol  as  he  could,  until  Lhey  both  knew  whether  '  papa 
was  willingi' "  said  Mr.  Hunneman,  but  dimly  com- 
pi'ehending  their  agitation.  Well,  as  you  cannot 
have  any  objections — for  I  know  you  all  think  high- 
ly of  Rodney ;  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  put  the 
pur>r  lellow  out  of  hU  misery  and  suspense.  Ah  I 
that's  his  ring  now,  I  guess!"  as  a  quick  bell  pull 
cunie.  *'  Come,  Gracie,  if  it's  Rodney,  I  shall  send 
for  you  to  comedown  presently;  so  banish  your 
blushes  I"  and  the  fond  father  turned  smilingly  Irom 
tiie  room. 

Glad  to  escape  the  icy  coldness  of  both  mother 
and  sister,  wiio  spoke  no  word  after  Mr.  Hunne- 
man left  the  chamber,  poor  Gi-acie,  yet  happy 
Gntcie — went  to  her  own  room;  whence  she  was 
shortly  summoned  to  the  parlor,  to  meet  her  eager 
lover. 

"  Troesy,  my  level  don't  leel  so  about  it!  Nei- 
ther pi  us  could  have  dreamed  this,"  said  Mi's.  Hun- 


neman soothingly.  And  I  dont  beUere  Gtms 
dreamed  of  it  till  he  offered  himself.'^ 

"  Don't  talk  I"  exckimed  Theresa,  angrily.  "  Pll 
never  speak  to  that  arti'ul  Grace  again  I  I've  besn 
a  fool,  though — see  that  now,  plainly  enough;  bot 
I  won't  hear  anything  about  either  of  themi"  and 
she  flung  lierself  from  her  mother's  presence. 

But  llieresa  did  not  keep  her  promise.  She 
wisely  concluded  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity;  ap- 
pear at  her  sister's  wedding;  and  finally  accept  an 
old  lover,  whom  she  had  discarded  at  Lansing's  ap- 
pearance from  Europe. 

And,  out  of  pure  kind-heartedness  and  her  cm- 
tomary  regard  for  her  sistei-'s  leelings,  Grace  never 
told  what  her  husband  confessed  alter  their  mar* 
riage — viz:  that,  assuming  the  character  of  the 
new  clerk,  his  cousin  George  Cudworth,  he  had  ap- 
peared that  first  night  at  her  mother's  party,  and 
there  been  won  by  her  kindness  and  amiability. 

**  That  explains  his  strange  likeness  to  yoa,  then, 
which  has  so  puzzled  mel"  exclaimed  Grace,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  No,  darling.  My  likeness  to  him,  yoa  mean; 
for  that  first  suggested  the  stratagem,"  was  Iiui> 
sing's  smiling  rejoinder. 


HAPPY  DAYS  OF  OLD. 


BT  W.  DEXTEB  SMITH,  JB. 


With  their  lights  and  shadows, — 

Mingled  dross  and  gold. 
Gleam  through  memory's  portals 

Happy  days  of  old, 
In  the  saddened  present 

Those  fair  memories  seem 
like  the  lading  fabric 

Of  a  brief,  sweet  dreamt 

With  these  friends  who  loved 

Ever  kind  and  dear — 
Moments  glided  swiftly, 

J«Je'er  to  re-appear: 
Ahl  those  friends  have  left  of 

In  the  world  alone, — 
Sadly  have  bereft  ns. 

Since  tiieir  smiles  are  gonflw 

Now  the  days  pass  sadly, 

With  a  mournful  light, 
As  in  life's  ripe  Autumn, 

Wait  we  for  the  night; 
Still  bright  hope  is  g^ding 

Us  to  heaven's  fold, 
•  Where  are  days  more  joyous 

Thau  the  days  of  old  I 


ON  A  HASTY  MARRIAGE. 

Married  I  tis  well  I  a  mighty  blessingi 
But  poor's  the  joy,  no  com  poeeessing. 
In  ancient  time,  when  folk  did  wed, 
'Twas  to  be  one  at  board  and  bed. 
But  hard'd  his  case,  who  can't  ailbrd, 
His  charmer  either  bed  or  board. 
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HOW  HE  SOLD  rBM. 
A  "WISB  SAW"  AHD  "MODIBN IN8TAN01/' 
Wltli  an  X^xoellent  SCoral* 

fHE  erents  we  are  about  to  narrate  trans- 
pired several  years  since,  in  a  great  commer- 
cial city,  that  boasted  of  a  noble  custom  house. 
A  great  poUtieal  revolution  had  just  been  consum- 
mated, and  the  guillotine  was  busy  at  the  public 
oflices  carrying  out  the  noble  republican  principle 
of  rotation  in  office,''  to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  the  new  dynasty  and  the  infinite  dissatisfaction 
of  its  opponents.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to 
please  ererybody.  As  fSast  as  a  yaoancy  was  creat- 
ed it  was  filled,  just  as  on  a  hard  fought  battle  field 
the  Toid  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  soldier  is  instantly 
Ittled  ap  by  a  comrade,  and  the  column  moyes  on 
the  aune  as  eyer.  There  were,  however,  oonsidei^- 
ably  more  than  ninety-nine  in  a  htmdred  of  disap- 
pointed office-seekers.-  Among  the  fortunate  was 
a  veiy  clever  individual  of  Scotch  extraction,  whom 
we  shall  call  McGregor,  as  a  nom  de  gtterre,  who, 
from  his  immense  personal  popularity,  secured,  on 
the  Boore  of  his  appointment,  a  host  of  gratnlations 
from  his  troops  of  friends.  But  the  envy  that  pur- 
ines an  merit  did  not  spare  poor  Mac.  Amoug  his 
aelf  styled  friends  there  was  scarcely  one  who  did 
not  wish  him  out  of  the  way  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  vacancy  created.  They  used  to  watch  his  health 
vith  turelese  solicitude,  and  he  could  not  sneese  or 
ooogh  without  giving  rise  to  a  thousand  hopes. 
He  was  incessantly  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  these 
friends,''  and  he  racked  his  brains  in  his  endeavor 
to  find  some  method  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

At  length  one  day  he  came  upon  a  party  of 
tiiem  when  he  was  looking  much  more  poorly  than 
nsoal 

"  Hullo,  Maol  how  are  you?" 

**  Kot  very  well,  thank  yon/'  coughed  Mao,  in  a 
piteous  key.     I  never  felt  so  slim  in  all  my  life." 

"  Poor  fellow  t"  chorused  the  entire  circle.  Had- 
n't ought  to  be  out."  Go  to  bed."  Send  for  a 
hooKBopatbist"  "No— no— try  the  water  core  I" 
**Balpher  and  molasses  I"  "steam,"  "calomel," 
"glass  of  brandy  I"  "  mint  julep." 

Mac  smiled— a  wan,  sad  smile,  and  shook  his  head. 
He  beckoned  a  friend,  a  particular  friend — ^his 
**  halved  heart,"  out  of  the  group,  and  walked  away 
with  him. 

"  Ibpps,"  said  hp, "  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  make 
a  die  of  it.   I'm  going  to  *  create  a  vacancy.' " 

**  Don't  say  so — ^you  shook  me  beyond  expres- 
sion 1" 

"  It's  a  melancholy  fact,"  said  Mac.  "  Topps, 
I've  made  my  will — it  is  a  very  long  one,  for  I've 
bad  an  expensive  famUy.  I  wish  I  could  provide 
for  them.  Now,  Topps,  you  stand  the  best  chance 
of  getting  my  place— you  might  do  something  for 
me." 

"  Anything  in  the  world,  dear  Mac." 

'*  Well,  then,  step  up  with  me  to  the  Life  Insur- 
ance office  and  advance  me  the  money  to  pay  for  a 
policy  on  five  thousand  dollars  for  five  years.  I'll 
leave  a  letter  recommending  you  to  the  iieadcf 


oar  department— yoa'U  be  sure  to  get  the  place, 
Topps." 

Toppe  gave  in  to  the  proposal,  and  Mac  walked 
briskly  into  the  Insurance  office.  Even  Topps 
was  surprised  at  the  sudden  change  in  his  appear> 
ance.   He  didn't  look  ill  at  all. 

"  What  an  actor  you  are,  Mac!"  said  he. 

Tlie  insurance  efiected,  Mac  felt  easier,  went 
home,  and  took  to  his  bed.  There  were  a  thousand 
inquiries  made  daily  at  his  house,  and  the  intelli- 
gence received  was  of  the  most  encouraging  char^ 
acterto  the  hopes  of  the  office-seekers.  Topps 
lived  in  Elysium.  One  nighty  learning  that  Mao 
was  near  his  end,  he  benevolently  offered  to  watch 
with  him.  It  would  have  been  an  interesting  sight 
to  have  observed  the  movements  of  that  Topps  in 
the  sick  chamber  when  he  was  left  alone  with  the 
sufferer,  how  comfortably  he  established  himself  in 
the  easy  chair — how  luxuriously  he  stretched  his 
legs  upon  a  lounge— how  exquisitely  voluptuous, 
in  short  was  his  whole  appearance  and  arrange- 
ments. 

"  Topps,"  said  the  sick  man  in  an  expiring  voice, 
"  Heaven  wUl  roward  you  for  your  kindness  to  me. 
When  I'm  gone  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  Mac." 

"  When  I'm  gone,  see  that  they  bury  me  decent- 
ly.  llie  Odd  Fellows  will  do  their  part,  but  I  want 
the  militaxy  out,  my  old  corps,  the  Shot  Gun  In- 
vincibles;  speak  to  the  commander,  tell  him — ^I 
want — a  volley  over  the  grave." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  dear  Mac  But  are  you  reelQr 
going?" 

"  I'm  going." 

"  Shan't  I  call  your  wife?" 

"No,  no;  poor  woman — she  is  worn  out  with 
watching,  it  would  kill  her.  I  may  linger  through 
the  night — but  these  are  perhaps  the  last  words  I 
shall  ever  speak." 

Topps  looked  at  the  sufferer;  he  held  a  candle 
to  lus  lips,  the  flame  but  slightly  wavered. 

"  He's  a  goner  i"  he  exclaimed  exultingly,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arm-chair  to  muse  upon  his 
glorious  prospects. 

"  Topps  I"  squealed  the  invalid  with  difficulty — 
"  it's  most  tw^ve  o'clock — ^the — the  soothing  mix- 
ture." 

"  It's  no  go,  old  fellow,"  said  Topps,  unfeeling- 
ly. "Confound  met  if  I  stir  from  this  chafr  this 
night,  anyhow.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  lump 
it" 

A  heavy  sigh  was  the  only  answer.  Topps  fell 
asleep  and  slept  like  a  dozen  of  lus  namesakes.  In 
the  morning,  the  sick  man  was  still  alive,  but  the 
fiaonily  physician  had  no  hopes  of  him.  Topps  took 
leave,  to  prepare  his  recommendations  and  papers, 
having  first  secured  the  promised  letter  of  his  un- 
fortunate Iriend,  an^  made  sure  of  obtaining  the 
office  to  be  vacated. 

The  next  day  Topps  and  the  other  aspirants  wero 
assembled  w  high  conclave,  to  compare  notes,  and 
speculate  on  their  chancee.  When  Topps  produced 
the  dying  recommendation  of  his  friend,  a  roar  of 
dissatisfaction  rose  among  the  office  seekers.  It 
was  pronounced  an  tmderhanded  afibix,  and  a 
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yoong  man  in  mixed  pantaloons  and  muataohe 
said — 

"  No  gentleman  woold  be  gnilty  of  snob  a  piece 
of  meanness.'' 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  apply  that  renu^k  to  me,  sir?" 
inquired  Topps. 

**  There  is  no  other  individoal  in  this  room  to 
whom  it  does  apply,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  mus- 
tache. **  And  I  most  distinctly  and  emphatically 
assert — that  you,  Bernard  Topps,  are  no  gentle- 
man." 

A  blow  from  Topps  was  the  rejoinder.  Mustache 
hit  back.  The  betting  was  even.  Spectators  took 
sides;  and  a  general  row  was  in  progress,  when  the 
door  opened — and  in  walked  Mao  I 

**  Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

**  Mac  aliye  and  out!"  exclaimed  a  dozen  Yoices. 

"  Pre-cise-ly,"  was  the  answer.  "  My  foot  is  on 
my  native  heath,  and  my  name  is  Macgregor! 
Gentlemen,  for  your  kind  solicitude  about  my  health, 
I  thank  you.  Topps  I  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
kick  y(nir-hat  for  that  insurance  policy.  Boy  I  if  I 
should  die  to*morrow,  my  fiunily  would  thank  yon 
for  being  independent" 

The  united  faces  of  the  company  would  have 
reached  a  mile.  They  bolted — mizzled,  flew,  yam- 
oeed.  All  except  Topps — ^he  crawled  away,  literal- 
ly crawled;  bent  nearly  double,  with  his  coat  hang- 
ing down  between  his  legs,  like  the  caudal  appen- 
dage of  a  castigated  spaniel.  We  never  oould  find 
out  what  became  of  him»  and  he  is  supjposed  to  have 
been  entirely  *'  used  up." 

As  for  McGregor,  he  flourished  finely  for  three 
or  four  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  of  a  typhus  fever  and  died, 
before  his  policy  of  insurance  had  expired,  how- 
ever, so  that  his  &mily  was  left  comfortably  off 
He  had  a  grand  funeral.  The  various  societies  ot 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  who  sinoerely  mourn- 
ed the  loss  of  an  excellent  man,  were  o\it  on  the 
melancholy  occasion,  with  full  ranks,  while  the 
"Shot  Gun  Invincibles"  numbered  eighty-seven 
pieces.  Neither  Topps  nor  his  cronies  were  among 
the  mourners. 


PROTERB8  ON  WOMEN. 
When  oats  wash  their  fiuses,  bad  weadier  Is  at 
band;  when  women  use  washes  to  their  complex- 
ion, it  is  a  tme  sign  that  the  beauty  of  their  day  is 
gone. 

Many  powder  their  faces  that  their  skin  may 
seem  white;  it  is  as  a  poulterer  flours  an  old  hen, 
that  it  may  pass  for  a  tender  chicken. 

The  stepping  stone  to  fortune  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  jeweller's  shop. 

How  many  women  have  been  mined  by  diamonds, 
as  bird-catchers  entice  the  laik  from  heaven  to 
earth  with  sparkling  glass. 

like  the  colored  bottles  in  a  chemist's  window, 
is  the  rouge  on  the  cheeks  of  a  maiden;  it  attracts 
the  passers-by — but  all  know  the  drug  they  adver- 
tise. 

Choose  not  your  wires,     yoa  do  grapes,  from 
the  bloom  on  them. 
He  who  marries  a  prettj  ftoe,  only,  is  like  a  buy 


er  of  cheap  furniture— the  varnish  that  caught  tbe 
eye  will  not  endure  fireside  blase. 

Tbe  girdle  of  beauty  is  not  a  stay-laoe.  Tins  is 
the  only  excuse  for  tight  lacing:  a  good  housewife 
should  have  no  waste. 

When  a  maid  takes  to  spaniels  and  panots,  it 
means  that  her  beauty  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
that  henceforth  her  life  is  a  birdm  to  her. 

The  mouth  of  a  wise  woman  is  like  a  money-booc 
which  is  seldom  opened,  so  that  much  treasores 
come  forth  from  it. 

Store  up  the  truth,  oh,  woman  I  Be  charitable 
unto  thy  falle^^MSter.  Imitate  not  the  stags  that 
chase  from  their -ffcWUheir  wounded  companion. 

The  wise  wife  o[y^|pth  wrath  with  kindness.  A 
sand  bag  will  stop  a^nnon  ball  by  its  yielding.  A 
good  woman  is  like  a  oomnum  fiddle,  age  oi47 
makes  its  tone  sweeter. 


ANTICIPATION. 

I  am  dreaming  of  summer  to-daj. 

Here,  amid  frost  and  cold; 
The  clouds  o'er  my  head  are  gray. 

And  white  is  the  desolate  wold; 
But  I  dream  about  blue,  blue  skies, 

And  the  cherishing,  generous  son. 
And  of  dazzling  butterflies, 

And  sott  light  when  the  day  is  donaw 

I  dream  of  the  green,  green  tree% 

Of  a  sweet  warm  toreiM  nest, 
Of  the  gentle  and  scented  breeze, 

And  the  nooks  where  the  weary  restk 
The  meadows  are  golden  bright. 

And  the  children  dance  and  play 
In  the  glorious  cloudless  light 

Of  the  fiur,  midsummer  day. 

The  hedges  are  bright  with  floweii, 

Green  com  is  npon  the  hills; 
The  birds,  through  the  sunny  hooss. 

Sing  by  the  sparkling  rills; 
There  is  not  a  barren  place 

In  the  vales  where  the  daisies  grow; 
But  each  spot  is  adorned  with  graoe, 

And  the  sunbeams  flash  and  glow. 

As  I  think  of  the  lovely  things, 
Of  the  fiiir,  warm  summer  time^ 

When  the  soul  almost  has  wings 
To  rise  to  the  heights  sublime; 

As  I  think  of  the  mossy  wood. 
And  the  beautiful  flashing  sea, 

I  ory,  in  a  longing  mood. 

Sweet  summer,  make  haste  to  mof* 

And  yet  since  the  summers  fiule. 

Let  me  ask  that  the  best  be  given; 
There's  a  oonntry  knows  no  shade,  ^ 

For  no  winter  can  oome  to  heaveo. 
I  will  think  of  that  land  to-day, 

In  the  ntidst  of  the  wind  and  snowj 
"UJkj  the  winter  soon  pass  away. 

For  I  ^hall  b)p  glad  to  got 
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THE  UNHAPPY  COUPLE. 

£  may  be  wrong,  bat  somehow  or  other 
when  we  hear  a  ooaple  "  my  dearing,"  and 
"  my  loving  each  other  in  society,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  lead  a  cat  and  dog 
life  at  home.  We  hare  had  this  demonstration  so 
often,  that  it  appears  like  a  fixed  (act  in  our  mind. 
Bnt  whether  this  honeymoon  style  of  address  be 
genuine  or  affected,  we  dislike  to  hear  it  very  mnch. 
Terms  of  such  warm  endearment  should  be  kept 
for  the  closet.  There  is  enough  of  the  animal  to 
make  it  as  about  disgustj*^-;  and  indecent  as  the 
panv^ing  of  bridal  chamber.  i  steamboats  and  ho- 
tels; and  we  look  upon  the  latter  as  the  veiy  acme 
of  indelicacy. 

There  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  that  we  had  the 
infelicity  of  knowing  some  years  ago.  A  conple  of 
more  loving  people  in  company  never  existed. 
Mr.  S.  appeared  so  kind  and  attentive,  winds  of 
heaven  blow  upon  her  ever  so  gently. 

**  Leonora,  my  dovey,  don»t  sit  near  the  window 
in  the  draught.   I  know  you  wiU  take  cold,  and 
then  what  will  poor  Lubby  do?'* 
Then  she  replies. 

**No  danger,  Lobby,  dear;  and  the  fresh  air  is  so 
dehghtfoL*' 

**Well,  then,  let  Lubby  put  this  handkerchief 
roond  your  neck.** 
"Thank  you,  love.*' 

"Darling  Leonoral  you  know  you  must  take 
eare  of  yourself  for  Lubby *s  sake;  for  what  is  this 
glittering  world  but  a  dismal  tomb  without  yoiL 
Kiss  me,  dearl** 

Many  such  scenes  we  have  witnessed  between 
this  happy  couple.  We  were  young  then,  and  we 
fliought  it  real ;  and  sighed  to  think,  when  it  became 
our  turn  to  wear  the  bands  of  matrimony,  if  we 
should  be  as  happy  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  appear- 
ed to  be. 

We  have  been  rather  rudely  awakened  from  the 
dream  of  otir  youth,  and  have  long  since  discovered 
tiiat  Mr.  and  Mts.  Stubbs  were  a  couple  of  hypo- 
crites, who  assumed,  with  their  party  drees,  the 
garb  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  portray  them. 
We  were  very  much  shocked  the  first  time  we  dis- 
covered the  true  condition  of  things  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  upon  the 
8>s  tans  ceremonU,  One  day  after  strolling  round 
the  garden,  we  went  into  the  bouse  and  meeting 
no  one,  we  walked  iato  the  parlor  and  took  our 
seat,  to  look  over  the  annuals  which  lay  upon  the 
eentre  table.  We  had  scarcely  been  seated  a  mo- 
ment, when  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  and  angry 
altercation  in  the  next  room.  The  voices  sounded 
rery  mnch  like  those  under  the  government  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs,  but  seemed  so  impossible  that  we 
fidt  inoUned  to  doubt  the  evidenoe  of  our  own  sen- 
ses, until  names  were  given  which  no  longer  left 
room  to  doubt. 

**I  dcm*t  care  what  you  8aj,Mr.  Stubbs,  if  I  cant 
i^ypear  as  other  ladies  do  in  company,  I  will  not  go 
out  at  all.   I  hare  not  a  single  chess  fit  to  wear." 


"  Mrs.  S.,  yon  must  put  an  end  to  your  extiavar 
gance.  It  is  not  a  month  ago  since  you  run  me  to 
a  great  exi>ense  for  three  new  dresses  and  now  yon 
want  another.   You  can*t  have  one,  madam." 

"  Bnt  I  will.** 

"  But  you  shall  not,  madam." 

«*  But  I  say  I  will;  and  when  I  say  it,  I  mean  it" 

"Yous^'t.** 

"I  shall** 

"  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  pay  for  it.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed-— a  married  woman  with  two  children,  no 
longer  young,  whose  beauty  is  on  the  go.**  An 
hysteric  scream  followed  this  cruel  speech  of  the 
irate  Stubbs,  which  so  startled  us  that  we  let  fS^ll 
the  book  that  we  had  in  our  hand.  The  noise  of 
the  book  falling  and  our  stiddenly  staitinff  up,  ap- 
prised them  that  they  had  been  heard.  There  was 
a  loud  whisper  from  one  of  the  party. 

There,  now,  we*ve  a  pretty. expose;  the  story 
will  be  told  all  aboat,  a^d  we  shall  be  the  langhing 
stock  of  our  acquaintance.** 

"  Well,  my  darling,  why  did  you  not  say  you 
were  only  joking  in  refusing  me  the  gown,  and 
making  believe  that  you  were  angry  with  your  Leo- 
nora.'* 

**  I  thought,  my  angel,  you  knew  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  I  should  refuse  you  nothing  in  earn- 
est." 

We  had  just  got  outside  the  parior  door  in  the 
hall,  when  we  heard  the  door  which  communicated 
with  the  sitting-room  and  parlor,  bpen,  and  the 
footstep  like  Stubbs  enter  the  latter. 

"  There  is  nobody  here,  madam  I" 

"  Well,  I  didn't  6ay  there  was  I"  ^ 

«*  Indeed,  well,  madam,  I  want  to  tell  you  plainly, 
distinctly,  emphatically,  that  I'll  be  d— d  if  I'll  pay 
for  a  new  gown." 

Such  is  the  life  of  happy-unhappy  couples.  True 
affection,  devoted  to  a  single  object,  is  timid  and 
retiriug.  It  never  seeks  to  display  itself  "before 
folk,"  and  when  we  see  too  open  display,  we  always 
think  it  is  a  simulation  and  treat  it  as  a  cheat. 


A  Sad  Mistakb.— A  comical  telegraphic  mis- 
take occurred  in  Ballblo  a  few  days  since.  A  lady 
had  presented  her  husband  with  a  little  daughter 
during  his  temporary  absence  west.  The  &ct 
was  announced  by  a  female  friend  in  the  following 
words — 

"Mr.  :  Increase  in  family.   Sarah  and  little 

S.  are  doing  well." 

By  a  blunder  on  the  wires  the  dispatch  was  made 
to  read,  "  Sarah  and  litter  are  doing  well."  The 
happy  fSeither  was  horrified,  not  having  bai^ned 
for  such  a  wholesale '*  increase  in  &mily.'*  The 
first  intimation  of  the  mistake  was  conveyed  in 
the  following  dispatch,  received  from  the  fietther  out 
west — 

«  Mrs.  :  for  heaven's  sake  how  many  has 

she  got?   Answer  immediately." 

The  gentleman's  suspense  was  rdiered  without 
delay. 

Wisdom  is  oftentimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
than  when  we  soar.  [WordsworA. 
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.  B6ph?"  Mid  otitt  <^  tiie  boys  to 
(  Joseph  Hall,  tm  tliej  met  on  their 
way  to  school  in  tlio  Afternoon. 


tp  xWhttt  do  70a  nifiaii?"  aAed 

Joseph. 

"  Why  the  teacher  and  all  the  boys  are  going  to 
bathe  in  the  lake  after  school,  that  ia,  all  the  boys 
who  get  their  parenU'  permisBion.  Ifoigotyoo 
were  not  at  school  this  forenoon.'' 

Joseph  had  been  detained  from  school  in  the 
morning,  and  consequence,  had  not  heard  the 
proposition  of  the  teacher,  which  was,  that  they 
should  ask  their  parents*  permission  to  go  with  him 
to  the  lake  after  school,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

The  lake  was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  water 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  bottom  was  hard,  and 
covered  with  small  white  pebbles.  It  was  so  shelv- 
ing that  you  could  wade  a  great  way  into  the  lake, 
before  you  got  beyond  your  deptli. 

Joseph  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  heard  the  prop- 
osition. He  was  sura  his  parents  would  have  given 
him  permission  to  go  with  the  teachef ,  if  he  had 
asked  them.  He  could  not  go  back  aj»d  ask  them 
now,  for  they  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  village. 

'When  he  reached  the  schoolhonse  he  found  quite 
a  number  of  boys  collected  there,  and  they  were 
talking  with  great  animation  about  the  expected 
excursion. 

**  You  are  going,  are  you  not,"  said  Albert  Green. 

**  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  didn't 
ask  permission,  so  I  oan't  go,"  said  he,  xather  sor- 
rowfully. 

"Yes,  yon  can;  yon  would  have  got  permission 
if  you  had  known  about  it;  so  it  is  all  the  dame 
thing." 

Joseph  tried  to  think  so,  but  did  not  succeed. 
To  get  permission  seemed  to  be  one  thing,  and  not 
to  get  permission  another  thing.  He  could  not 
make  these  things,  seem  to  him  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

**  You  mean  to  go,  don't  yon?"  said  Albert, 

**  1  can't  go,"  said  Joseph. 

"  Why  can't  you?  are  you  lame?" 

"  No,  but  I  haven't  asked  father." 

"  Well,  you  can  ask  him  afterwards.  You  know 
he  would  let  you  go  if  you  should  ask  him.  He 
has  not  forbid  your  going." 

"  I  should  not  mind  going  much,  only  they  say 
the  teacher  said,  that  those  only  could  go  with  him 
who  received  leave  of  their  parents." 

**  He  won't  know  but  that  you  have  leave.  Don't 
be  a  fool  now,  and  lose  all  the  fun." 


School  now  began.  Joseph's  thoughts  were  more 
upon  the  lake  than  his  books,  and  so  i>erhaps  wers 
the  thoughts  of  many  others.  However,  the  les- 
sons were  said  tolerably  well,  and  when  school  was 
about  to  be  dismissed,  the  teacher  told  them  that 
no  one  mast  go  with  him  to  the  lake  unless  they 
had  asked,  and  obtained  leave  at  home.  School 
was  dismissed,  and  nearly  all  the  lx>y8  gathered 
around  their  teacher. 

**  Come  along,"  said  Albert  to  Joseph,  "he  dont 
know  but  that  you  have  had  leave." 

He  took  hold  of  Joseph's  arm  and  pulled  him 
along.  Joseph  yielded,  and  joined  thecompanj 
that  was  already  on  their  way.  His  was  the  only 
unhappy  face  in  the  whole  company.  He  kept  be* 
hind  the  teacher  for  some  time,  for  he  dreaded  to 
meet  his  eye.  Just  before  they  reached  the  water, 
the  teacher  turned  and  spoke  to  him: 

"  Yon  were  not  at  school  this  morning,  Joseph," 
said  he,  expecting  that  he  would  give  the  reason 
of  his  absence. 

"No,  sir,  I  was  not,  but  Heniy  James  told  me 
about  going  to  the  pond,  and  getting  permission." 

Some  boy  then  asked  the  teacher  a  question,  and 
engaged  his  attention,  so  that  he  said  nothing  far> 
ther  to  Joseph. 

"  Yon  did  it  slick,  Jo,"  said  Albert  to  him  in  a 
whisper,  "  and  didnt  tell  a  lie." 

Joseph  didn't  seem  to  enjoy  the  oongratolations 
of  his  fiiend.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  told  a  lie, 
and  in  faot  more  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  by 
going  he  said  not  in  words,  but  just  as  plainly  as  if 
it  had  been  in  words,  that  he  had  the  i>enuiasion 
of  his  parents.  That  was  not  the  truth.  It  was  a 
lie.  Then  when  the  teacher  spoke  to  Joseph,  the 
words  of  the  answer  given  were  words  of  truth,  but 
not  so  with  the  meaning  conveyed.  It  was  true 
that  Henry  had  told  him  just  what  he  said  and  did. 
But  then  Joseph  designed  to  make  tlie  impression 
that  he  had  told  him  in  time  for  him  to  get  permis* 
sion,  and  that  he  had  done  so.  That  was  not  the 
truth.  He  had  never  departed  from  it  before.  It 
was  his  first  fidsehood.  But  he  did  not  think  that 
therefore  he  need  not  mind  it  much.  His  con- 
science would  not  let  him  off  so  easily.  His  con- 
science had  a  long  controversy  with  him  lUid  would 
give  him  no  peace,  till  he  had  made  a  confession 
of  his  &ult  to  his  parents  and  asked  their  foigive. 
nees,  and  entreated  them  to  ask  for  him  thefoigive- 
ness  of  Grod. 


A  Word  to  Boys.— Boys,  did  you  ever  think 
that  this  world,  with  all  its  wealth  and  woe,  with 
all  its  mines  and  mountains,  oceans,  seas,  and  riv- 
ers, with  all  its  shipping,  its  steamboats,  railroada, 
and  magnetic  telegraphs,  with  all  its  millions  of 
grouping  men,  and  ail  the  science  and  progress  of 
ages — will  soon  be  given  over  to  boys  of  the  pres- 
ent age — boys  like  you?  Believe  it,  and  look 
abroad  upon  your  inheritance,  and  get  ready  to  en- 
ter upon  its  possession.  The  kings,  presidents  t 
governors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  teacheni,  min- 
isters, men  of  the  future — all  are  boys  now. 


Haifa  &ot  Is  a  whole  Iklsehood. 
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EAVB  Wl  A  BOT  AMONO  US! 

What  are  we  to  do  ibr  boys?  When  we  were  a 
boy  there  were  lota  of  boys,  bat  they  have  grada- 
illy  grown  leas,  nntii  now  there  is  hardly  a  boy  left. 
As  we  walk  through  the  streets,  we  read  in  shop 
windows — "Boy  Wanted.''  When  we  pick  up  a 
newspaper,  the  first  adrertisement  that  strikes  our 
eye  is,  "  A  Boy  Wanted."  In  a  word,  everybody 
wants  a  boy. 

"Now,  in  view  of  this  great  scaroity  of  boys, 
what  are  we  to  do?  What  shall  we  do  for  a  sub- 
stitute, to  light  OUT  fires,  sweep  our  officee,  run  our 
errsnds? 

The  other  day  a  little  fellow  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  (begging  his  pardon,  we  took  him  for  a  boy,) 
applied  to  us  for  a  situation. 

"  What  can  yoa  do?"  we  inquired. 

"  A  little  of  everything,"  was  the  reply. 

"Are  you  quick  at  your  ermnds?" 

**  Well,  air,  I  don't  much  like  to  do  etiands." 

**  Can  you  sweep  and  dust  well?" 

•*  Why,  air,  young  men  don't  sweep  any  now-a- 
days,  the  women  iblks  have  monopolized  that 
teanch  of  the  business.   It  isn*t  " 

He  was  going  on  to  say,  sweeping  isn't  genteel, 
but  he  hesitated  to  state  his  conviction. 

"How  will  you  make  yourself  usefiil?" 

"  Why,  I'll  sit  in  the  oflkse,  and  answer  questions 
irtien  you  are  out" 

"  And  how  much  do  you  ask  for  this  service?" 

**  In  the  neighborhood,  sir,  of  five  dollars." 

**In  the  neighborhood?" 

"Tee,  dr." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  neig^borfaood?' " 

**  Simply  five  dollars,  sir— a  trifle  more  or  less." 

"And  you  can  neither  sweep  nor  run  ermnds?" 

"  Oh,  (a  little  vexed,)  I  could,  but  " 

"  But  what?" 

"  It  aint  exactly  the  thing." 

"  ret  at  your  age,  we  " 

"  Sir  /"  said  he,  picking  up  his  hat,  and  striding 
towards  the  door,  **  you  dtmH  ttikt  wujbr*  boy^  do 
youP* 

Amused,  but  not  astonished,  we  asked  ourselves 
the  question — "  What  are  we  to  do  tor  boya?" 

If  some  enterprising  Yankee  would  undertake  to 
get  up  a  lot  of  boys,  he  could  make  a  laige  fortune 
in  a  short  time,  for  never,  within  our  recollection, 
have  boys  been  in  such  demand. 

In  years  agone,  hatters  used  to  advertise  hats  for 
boys.  Now  it  is  haU  for  young  gentlemen.  Then 
were  schools  for  boys — tailors  for  boys — sports  of 
all  kinds  for  boys.  But  as  the  race  of  boys  ran  out, 
young  gentlemen  took  their  places. 

Have  we  a  boy  among  as?  thaf  s  the  question. 


Tm  SOHOOLMASTBB  OAUOHT. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  custom  for 
large  giiis  and  larger  boys  to  attend  district  schools, 
and  when  flagellations  were  more  common  in 
•ehoola  t^**"*  at  present  time,  an  incident  took  place 
in  a  neighboring  town  which  is  worth  recording  as 
a  remhusoenoe  of  sehool-boy  days. 

Om  of  the  laigeit,  pbnnpest  and  ikireit  gixla  in 


school  happened  to  violate  one  of  the  teacher's 
rules.  The  master,  a  prompt,  eneigetic  fellow  of 
twenty-five,  at  once  bummoned  her  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
business  of  the  whole  school  ceased,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  evety  scholar  was  directed  to  the  girl,  who, 
it  was  expected,  was  to  receive  a  severe  punish- 
ment. Alter  interrogating  the  girl  a  few  moments, 
the  master  took  from  his  desk  a  huge  ruler,  such  as 
we  seldom  see  now-a-dnys,  and  commanded  the 
damsel  to  hold  out  her  hand.  She  he^dtated,  when 
the  master,  in  a  blaze  of  passibn,  thundered  out: 
"Will  you  give  me  your  baud?"  "Yes,  sir,  and 
my  heart,  too,"  promptly  replied  the  giil,  at  the 
same  time  st  etching  forth  her  hand  to  the  master 
and  eyeing  him  with  a  cunning  look.  A  deathly 
silence  reigned  for  a  moment  in  the  school-room;  a 
moist  spot  was  seen  to  glitter  in  the  master's  eye; 
the  ruler  was  laid  upon  the  desk  and  the  blnsliing 
girl  was  requested  to  take  her  seat,  but  to  remain 
ajier  the  school  was  dismissed  ! 

In  three  weeks  after  the  school  finished,  the 
schoolmaster  and  that  girl  were  married. 


TH£  BOT  OF  THB  TIMBS. 

We  like  an  active  boy— one  who  has  the  impulse 
of  the  age— of  the  steamboat  in  him, 

A  lazy,  plodding,  snail-paced  chap,  might  have 
got  along  in  the  world  fifty  years  ago,  but  he  don't 
do  for  these  times. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  quick  idesa — ^men  think 
quick — eat,  sleep,  court,  marry,  and  die  quick — and 
slow  coafthes  are  not  tolerated. 

"Gto  ahead,  if  you  burst  your  boiler?"  is  the 
motto  of  our  age;  and  he  succeeds  the  best  in  every 
line  of  business  who  lias  the  most  of  "  do  or  die  " 
in  hinL 

Strive,  boys,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times;  be 
ap  and  dressed  always,  not  gaping  and  rubbing 
your  eyes  as  if  you  were  hall*  asleep,  but  wide 
awake  for  whatever  may  torn  up,  and  you  will  be 
somebody  before  you  die. 

Think,  pkm,  reflect  as  much  as  you  please,  before 
yoa  act;  but  think  quickly  and  closely,  and  when 
you  have  fixed  your  eye  upon  an  object,  spring  to 
the  mark  at  once. 

But,  above  all  things,  be  honest  If  yon  intend 
to  be  an  artist,  carve  it  in  the  wood,  chisel  it  in  the 
marble;  if  a  merchant,  write  it  in  your  ledger.  Let 
honesty  of  purpose  be  your  guardian  star. 


A  little  girl  was  sent  to  the  pasture  to  drive  homo 
the  cow.  While  thus  engaged  she  treated  herself 
to  climbing  an  unnecessary  fence,  from  which  she 
fell  and  was  severely  scotched  and  bruised.  On 
returning  home  she  was  asked  if  she  cried  when 
she  feU. 

"  Why,  no,"  she  replied,  "  what  would  have  been 
the  use?  There  was  nobody  to  hear  me." 


A  little  girl  went  into  a  drug  store  the  other  day, 
and  said  to  the  proprietor,  in  a  half-whiq>er,  "  If  a 
little  girl  haint  got  no  money,  how  much  ohewing 
gum  do  you  give  her  ibr  nothing?" 
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EDITOR  AND  PROPUIETOR. 


FEMALE  ACCOMPL.1SHAIENT8. 
Every  school  for  young  ladies  rejoices  in  its 
teacher  of  drawing,  painting,  etc.,  and  its  teacher 
of  music;  and  under  the  hands  of  these  two  indi- 
viduals, the  whole  school,  as  a  general  thing,  is  de- 
sii'ed  to  pass  by  teachers  and  parents.  French  is 
studied  as  an  accomplishment;  dancing,  in  some 
schools,  is  taught  as  an  accomplishment.  The  re- 
sult usually  is,  that  when  a  young  lady  is  finished 
off,  she  can  play  six  tunes  on  the  piano;  has  exe- 
cuted three  pieces  of  drawing  or  painting,  which 
papa  buys  frames  for,  and  hangs  up  in  the  parlor  for 
exhibition  to  visitors;  has  "done''  a  little  portfo- 
lio in  water  colors,  in  which  the  teacher's  hand  is 
frequently  visible;  has  learned  to  dance,  and  has 
achieved  a  free  run  of  nineteen  French  phrases, 
which  she  could  not  pronounce  correctly  to  save 
her  lii'e.  So  far  there  is  nothing  but  show.  Prin- 
ciples have  not  been  comprehended,  and  she  has 
nothing  in  her  hands,  not  even  the  instruments  for 
winning  the  accomplishments  which  she  and  her 
friends  imagine  she  possesses.  We  have  seen  such 
iifKshed  off  young  women  by  hundreds.  They  are 
picked  up  by  infatuated  young  men,  and  made  into 
wives  and  housekeepers.  Our  readers  call  upon 
such  wives  every  day.  They  will  see  the  school- 
girl efforts  in  drawing  transplanted  from  the  old 
home  where  first  placed,  to  bloom  on  the  walls  of 
the  husband — an  evidence  that  ahp  was  once  ac- 
complished.'' There  stands  the  piano.  You  ask 
her  to  play.  She  sits  down  reluctantly,  and  gives 
you  one  of  the  immortal  six  that  she  made  you  sick 
of  when  she  first  returned  from  school  She  has 
not  learned  a  tune  since.  Her  husbaud  says,  with 
a  sigh,  that  she  has  not  played  ady  since  she  was 
married.  She  cannot  even  play  a  piece  of  simple 
sacred  music  at  sight,  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  sin^ng  friends  who  happen  in  on  a  Sabbath  even- 
ing. You  toss  her  a  French  bon  mo;,  and  she  stares; 
or  you  ask  her  to  render  a  French  quotation  against 
which  you  stumble  in  a  review,  but  she  has  **  for- 
gotten her  French.''  You  meet  her  at  an  assem- 
bly, and  she  walks  a  quadrille  like  an  automaton, 
or  stumbles  at  every  change  of  the  dance.  So  yon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  just  accom- 
plished enough  to  accomplish  her  marriage,  and 
that  being  out  of  the  market,  her  accomplishments 
could  be  of  no  further  use.  And  this  makes  up  the 
whole  round  of  life  of  many  an  aooomplished  young 
lady. 


The  most  criminal  of  all  man  is  he  who  takes  ad- 
vantage  of  unsuspecting  confidence,  to  work  oat 
any  ends  bat  those  for  whioh  that  oonfidenoe  was 
given  in  fall  iSadth. 


INDEPENDENT  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

Somebody — ^we  know  not  whom,  for  it  is  an  old 
faded  yellow  manuscript  scrap  in  our  drawer — thus 
rebukes  an  Englishman's  aspiration  to  bo  inde* 
pendent  of  foreigners."  A  French  cook  dresses  his 
dinner  for  him,  and  a  Swiss  valet  dresses  him  for 
his  dinner.  He  hands  down  his  lady,  decked  with 
pearls  that  never  grew  in  the  shell  of  a  British  oys* 
ter,  and  her  waving  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers  cer- 
tainly  never  formed  the  tail  of  a  barn-yard  fowl. 
Ihe  viands  of  his  table  are  from  all  countries  of  the 
world ;  his  wines  are  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhone.  In  his  conservatory  he  regales  his 
sight  with  the  blossoms  of  South  American  flowers; 
in  his  smoking-room  he  gratifies  his  scent  with  the 
weed  of  North  America.  His  favorite  horse  is  of 
Arabian  blood;  his  pet  dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed. 
His  gallery  is  rich  with  pictures  from  the  Flemish 
school,  and  statues  from  Greece.  For  his  amuse- 
ment, he  goes  to  hear  Italian  singere  warble  Ger- 
man music,  followed  by  a  French  ballet.  The  e^ 
mine  that  decorates  his  judges  was  never  before  on 
n  British  animal.  His  very  mind  is  not  English  in 
its  attainments;  it  is  a  mere  picnic  of  foreign  con- 
tributions. His  poetry  and  philosophy  are  from 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  his  geometry  from  Alex- 
andria; his  arithmetic  from  Arabia,  and  his  reli- 
gion from  Palestine.  In  his  cradle,  in  his  in&noy 
he  rubbed  his  gums  with  coral  from  oriental  oceans; 
and  when  he  dies,  he  is  buried  in  a  coffin  made 
of  wood  that  grew  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  his  mono^ 
ment  will  be  sculptured  in  marble  from  the  qaar> 
ries  of  Carrara.  A  pretty  sort  of  man  this,  to  talk 
of  being  **  independent  of  foreigners*" 


THE  WIND. 

With  what  a  spirit-like  voice  does  the  wind  soar 
over  and  haunt  this  earth  t  Its  earliest  hynmis 
low,  soft  and  holy,  like  the  breathing  of  an  infknt 
in  a  dream;  but  its  tones  awaken  soon  to  louder 
echoings,  and  all  the  spirits  of  the  air  rejoice  around 
it,  with  the  loud  shoutings  of  an  aerial  hosannah. 
Thus  it  goes  on,  careering  from  one  boundary  to 
the  other  of  the  realms  of  space,  rejoicing  with  a 
great  and  exceeding  joy,  in  the  wild  and  untiring 
swiftness  of  its  flight.  But  it  hath  also  a  voice  for 
the  storms,  wild,  savage  and  lonely,  screaming  and 
shrieking,  and  shattering  the  wearied  air  with  the 
terror  and  wo  of  its  mighty  blastings. 


BUSINB8S. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  businees  for  ena> 
bling  us  to  get  through  our  weary  existence.  The 
intellect  cannot  sustain  its  sunshine  flight  long;  the 
flagging  wing  drops  to  the  earth.  Pleesare  pall^ 
and  idleness  is — 

^  Many  gathered  miseries  in  one  name.** 
But  bosinees  gets  over  the  hoars  without  ooanting 
them.   It  may  be  very  tired  at  the  end,  still  it  bai 
brought  the  day  to  a  dose  sooiier  than  anything 
else. 

It  asaally  falls  oat  that  those  ^o  seek  the  da 
gtruotion  of  others,  find  their  own. 
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Old  anglera  say  that  if  yoa  wish  to  catch  a  fine 
fish,  yoa  most  throw  yoar  bait  right  at  him.  Young 
ladiee  may  take  notice. 


One  of  the  Boston  exquisites,  being  asked  why 
he  married  a  second  time,  replied,  "  because  he 
thought  it  so  vewy  re-vriving!" 

"  Do  you  like  codfish  halls,  Mr.  Wjggin?»»  Mr. 
Wiggin,  hesitatingly,  "  I  iWlly  don»t  know,  miss,  I 
never  recollect  attending  one. 

A  cleigyman  being  asked  by  a  skeptioal  physi- 
cian how  it  happened  that  the  patriarchs  lived  to 
mch  an  age  replied,   They  took  no  physio.'' 

ThoDght  for  a  shhool-boy's  theme. — ^Beauty  and 
twflhfnlness  are  often  united;  yet  the  loveliest 
maiden  is  admired  for  her  cheek. 

A  Western  agricultural  editor  says  it  noakes 
"good  garden  saas  "  to  let  your  hens  and  chickens 
into  your  neighbor's  grounds  to  take  an  Easter  holi- 
day. 

It  ia  estimated  that  it  takes  a  domesticated  fly  a 
two-billionth  part  of  a  second  to  wink,  while  an  in- 
dostiions  mosquito  can  do  it  in  one-tenth  of  that 
time.  Ck>rreotions  solicited. 

**  Dried  tongue,*'  was  the  answer  which  a  minis- 
ter, just  going  out  to  '*  exchan|;e,"  gave  some  one 
■who  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his  carpet  bag — 
which  contained  seven  sermons. 


A  friend  says  he's  either  head  and  ean  in  love, 
or  else  he's  got  the  colic — he  can't  tell  which,  as  he 
is  not  certain  which  he  tasted  last,  kisses  or  water- 
mekms. 

The  reason  women  so  seldom  stammer  is  beoause 
they  talk  so  fast — a  stammer  has  got  no  chance  to 
get  in.  People  stutter  because  they  hesitate. 
Bot  who  ever  knew  a  woman  to  hesitate  about  any- 
thing? 

They  mean  to  raise  tall  students  out  in  Wiscon- 
sin. An  exchange  paper  says:  **  Its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  resolved  to  erect  a  building  huge  enough 
to  accoounodate  five  hundred  students  three  stories 
high."   

"  Landlord,  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy.  I've  just 
told  the  truth,  and  want  to  get  the  taste  out  of  my 
mouth."  Thus  exclaimed  a  pettifogger,  as  he  rush- 
ed from  the  bar  of  justice  to  that  of  tods.  Queer 
how  strange  food  disagrees  with  people,  isn't  it? 

**  Any  sleighing  out  your  way,  Bob?"  **  Heaps 
of  it  and  plenty  more  lying  against  the  fence." 
"Pond  of  it?"  *«Nothhig  shorter.  Killed  five 
konea  last  week.  If  that  don't  show  I  am  fond  of 
daying,  I  don't  know  what  would." 


I  once  had  a  constant  and  troublesome  visitor, 
whom  I  tried  many  ways  to  dislodge.  First,  I  es- 
sayed smoke,  which  he  bore  like  a  badger;  then 
fire,  which  he  bore  like  a  salamander.  At  last,  I 
lent  him  five  dollars,  and  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Somebody  wants  to  know  the  tuno  which  was 
•*  played  upon  the  feelings,"  and  if  the  "  cup  of 
sorrow  has  a  saucer?  The  same  inquisitor  would 
like  to  know  if  "  the  light  of  other  days  "  was  gas 
or  electricity?  Also,  if  the  girl  who  "  clung  to 
hope  "  had  not  a  slippery  hold,  and  if  people  do 
not  get  fatigued  by  the  exercise  of  forbearance? 

An  Englishman  and  a  Yankee  were  once  diipnt- 
ing,  when  the  former  sneeringly  remarked,  "  For- 
tunately, that  the  Americans  could  go  no  iurther 
than  the  Pacific  shore."  Yankee  scratched  his 
prolific  brain  for  an  instant,  and  thus  triumphantly 
replied,  **Why,  good  graciousi  they  are  already 
levelling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  casting  the 
dirt  out  west.  I  had  a  letter  last  week  from  my 
cousin,  who  is  living  600  miles  west  of  the  Pacific 
shore  on  made  land."   The  Englishman  sloped. 


SAin>S  OF  GOLD 

As  charity  covers,  so  modesty  prevents,  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 

He  who  can  at  all  times  saorifioe  pleasure  to  duty 
approaches  sublimity. 

Working  and  thinking  should  go  together,  the 
thinker  working,  and  the  worker  thinking. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  taught  us  to  talk,  did 
not  also  teach  us  when  to  hold  our  tongue. 

Sincerity  does  not  consist  of  speaking  your  mind 
on  all  occasions,  but  in  doing  it  when  silence  would 
be  censurable  and  falsehood  inexcusable. 

PliidiRS  made  the  statue  of  Venus  at  Elis,  with 
one  foot  upon  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  to  signify  two 
great  duties  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  are  to  keep 
at  home,  and  be  silent. 

If  we  would  have  a  powerful  mind,  we  must 
think;  if  we  would  have  faithful  hearts,  we  must 
love;  if  we  would  have  strong  muscles,  we  must 
labor.   These  include  all  that  is  valuable  in  life. 

In  the  voyage  of  life  a  man  may  be  wrecked  as 
is  a  ship.  Conscience,  however,  is  an  anchor  that 
will  in  most  circumstances  insure  him  safety.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that,  like  the 
anchor,  conscience  may  be  carried  way,  and  so  en- 
sue ruin  and  wi'eck. 

It  is  much  saler  to  reconcile  an  enemy  than  to 
conquer  him.  Victory  deprives  him  of  his  power, 
but  i-eoonciliatiou  of  his  will;  and  there  is  less  dan- 
ger in  a  will  which  wiU  not  hurt,  than  in  a  power 
that  cannot.  The  power  is  not  so  apt  to  tempt,  the 
will  is  studious  to  find  out  means. 

Revenge  is  a  momentary  triumph  which  is  al- 
most inunediately  followed  by  remorse;  while  for- 
giveness, which  is  the  noblest  of  all  revenges,  en- 
tails a  perpetual  pleasure.  It  was  well  said  by  a 
Roman  emperor  that  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
all  his  enemies  by  converting  them  into  friends. 
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J  ill 
GRANDMOTHER. 

Grandmother  is  expeoting  some  dear  friends  to 
t«a,  and,  having  heard  a  footstep,  she  stands  beside 
the  table,  anxiously  listening.  Let  us  hope  that 
she  may  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  expected 
gnest  is  some  good  old  lady,  whose  hair  is  white 
with  the  snows  of  many  winteis,  and  with  whom 
she  can  recall  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and,  in 
the  gloaming  of  life,  lire  them  over  again.  Grand- 
mother is  threescore  and  ten,  and  she  may  be  spared 
to  us  for  yeare  to  come.  Simple  and  good  in  her 
life,  she  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  we 
look  npon  her  as  a  living  testimony  of  the  purer 
life  of  years  gone  by.  Never  weary  of  her  loved 
puxsnit— knitting;  always  cheerful;  with  a  smile 
for  every  one,  and  a  story  of  her  girlhood  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  ever  importuning  "  granny'' 
for  something  of  the  kind,  she  glides  peacefully 
through  the  world.  Financial  crashes  never  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  of  her  mind;  commotions 
among  crowns  never  draw  her  from  the  simpler 
pursuits  of  life,  and  the  world  runs  away  and  she 
heeds  it  not  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
followed  their  husbands  into  the  unbroken  forest, 
and  watched  the  cradled  babe  through  long  nights, 
when  the  dusky  red  tribes  hovered  like  the  eagle 
of  destruction  about  the  cabins.  No  doubt  the 
wrinkled  hands  that  now  ply  the  knitting-needle— 
for  grandmother  detests  knitting  macAtne* K>noe 
handled  the  rifle,  and  with  deadly  effect,  too.  For 
moie  than  once  during  their  husbands'  absence,  oar 
pioneer  mothers  were  obliged  to  find  meat  for  the 
little  ones,  and  their  rifles  often  brought  the  red 
deer  to  the  earth.  Worthy  of  monuments  of  last- 
ing material  are  oor  grandmothers,  for  we  know 
that  we  shall  never  look  upon  their  like  again. 
May  their  parity,  self-denial  and  bravery  be  emula- 
ted by  all,  whose  cradles  they  have  rocked  in  the 
**  alniost  foxgottan  long  agol" 


HINTS  ABOUT  BEAIiTH. 

Intense  thirst  is  satiated  by  wading  in  water,  or 
by  keeping  the  clothing  aatorated  with  water,  ersn 
if  it  is  taken  from  the  sea. 

Water  cannot  satisfy  the  thirst  which  attendi 
cholera,  dysentery,  diarrhcsa,  and  some  other  fonni 
of  disease;  in  fact,  drinking  cold  water  seems  to  in- 
crease the  thint,  and  induce  other  disagreeable  sen- 
sations; but  this  thirst  will  be  perfectly  and  pleas> 
antly  subdued  by  eating  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  ice,  swallowing  it  in  as  large  pieces  as 
practicable,  and  as  much  as  is  wanted. 

Inflammations  are  more  safely  and  far  mors 
agreeably  subdued  by  the  application  of  warm  wa- 
ter than  of  cold. 

No  one  can  possibly  sink  if  the  head  is  throat  en* 
tirely  under  water,  and  in  this  position  a  novice 
can  swim  as  easily  as  vralk,  and  get  to  shore  readi- 
ly by  lifting  the  head  at  intervals  for  breath. 

Hartshorn — the  common  spirits,  is  a  good  and 
convenient  remedy  for  poisonons  bites.  Alwayi 
take  it  with  you  in  travelling. 


A  story  is  told  about  a  man  who  pat  the  saddle 
hind-part  foremost  upon  his  horse  while  in  a  con- 
dition of  dizziness,  superinduced  by  fire-water. 
Jost  as  he  was  about  to  mount,  a  friend  came  up 
and  told  him  to  hold  on  a  minute,  because  the  sad- 
dle was  on  wrong,  and  wanted  refixing.  The  hone* 
man  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  intruder,  as  if  ia 
deep  thought,  and  then  said,  "You  let  that  saddle 
alone  I  How  do  you  know  which  way  I  am  goingP 
And  the  gentleman  passed  on. 


CHARADE. 
M.J  first  a  maiden,  sure,  is  reckoned; 
A  conjunction  is  my  secoTid  ; 
V.J  t?Ur<rt  soft,  witching  and  endearing, 
And  very  pleasant  to  the  bearing ; 
Now  fkom  my  whole  may  late  protect  m, 
And  never  to  its  woes  subject  us. 

Atuwer  to  latt  month**  Charad^ToOTa-kOmL 


AX8WSR  nr  OUR  HBXT. 


AjMwer  to  laat  motUhfo  Rebuo^*  IdlSOM  ii  A  dod 
sea  that  swallows  all  virtaes." 
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THE  TAILOB  OF  SHAWTOWN. 


BT  WALTER  QABDINXB,  ESQ. 


E BIGHT  morning,  bright  and  olearl  TUk  aiir 
is  the  elixir  of  lifel" 
Jeny  Cotton  glanoed  from  the  green  wth 
to  the  bine  sky,  from  his  own  little  yellow  honse, 
to  the  great  white  ohaieh  opposite  with  its  long, 
tapering  spire,  and  then  his  eyes  wandered  fur- 
ther down  th9  country  street  to  the  sqnaze  tarem 
with  its  flag-pole  and  pretentions  sign,  and  the  wide 
19 


lawn  in  front,  where  stood  the  time-honored  town 
pnmp. 

Nearly  erery  morning  for  ten  years,  Jerry  had 
danoed  out  to  his  front  door  and  nttered  the  words 
above  quoted,  and  robbed  his  hands,  and  bobbed  his 
small  head  with  its  abundance  of  flaxen  hair  stani^ 
ing  in  all  directions,  and  smiled— ^t  smile  whidh 
thedtizens  of  Shawtown  thought  so  funny,  sad 
which  they  knew  was  so  contagiously  oheeifuL 

But  these  were  not  all  his  words. 

MMoUieP'  he  shouted  in  hia  cricket-like  Toioe,  at 
tiie  same  time  taking  one  or  two  jig  steps.  *'Mo1p 
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lie,  I  say— there's  a  good  drink  oot  here— a  good 
driokl" 

A  faiiy-like  woman,  with  a  soft,  fiiir  skin,  ejes  of 
shining  brown,  and  hair  of  the  same  rich  hae,  an- 
swered his  call,  and  gazed  npon  him  in  mingled 
lore  and  merriment.  How  did  Jerry  get  so  pretty 
a  wife?  His  form  was  awkward — there  was  no 
qaestion  aboat  that,  hers  was  grace  itself,  that  was 
apparent  at  a  glance.  Jerry's  features  were  laxge 
and  irregular,  his  nose  and  mouth  in  particular,  the 
former  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  the  latter  spread- 
ing nearly  across  his  narrow  fisuse,  where  no  beard 
ever  flourished.  Mollie's  mouth  was  a  rose-bud,  to 
use'  a  strong  metaphor,  her  nose  was  small  and 
delicately  cut  But  the  previous  question  is  in  or- 
der. In  the  little,  homely,  pindling  form  of  Jerry 
Cotton  there  was  soul  enough  to  supply  many  men 
of  mighty  fame,  and  leaye  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
ennoble  scores  of  the  ordinary  characters  that  we 
meet  every  day.  Mollie  married  him  then  because 
of  his  great  heart,  his  pure  mind,  his  patience,  sym- 
pathy and  cheerfulness.  She  had  never  regretted 
it  for  an  instant,  though  when  they  first  came  to 
ShaMrtown  and  set  up  the  tailoring  business,  dark 
days  were  many,  and  povery  menaced  them  with 
his  gaunt,  sharp  fingers,  and  leered  at  them  with 
his  hideous  face.  But  Jerry  was  patient,  Mollie 
was  hopeful-^both  loved  one  another  unselfishly; 
and  love,  flEiith,  perseverance,  carried  them  safely 
through  the  storm,  and  brought  them  into  the  gen- 
ial smishine. 

Now  Jerry  put  his  arm  around  his  wife's  waist, 
and  with  a  world  of  afiection  in  his  twinkling  blue 
eyes,  chirped  again : 

Drink,  Mollie— the  air  is  full  of  oxygen  I  Bet- 
ter than  cordials— you  bet  it  is  I  Ten  yeaxv,  and 
you're  just  as  handsome  as  ever  and — so  am  I,"  ho 
added  with  a  grimace.  **  There  was  no  sign  on  the 
tavern  thou,  no  flag  pole,  and  the  little  old  choroh 
snfiiced  for  the  little  society,  but  now  things  have 
changed.  It's  all  in  consequence  of  our  <k>ming 
here,  Moll,  do  you  sec?  What^s  a  place  without  ft 
taflor?"  f 

He  paused,  and  chucked  her  under  tlie  chin, 
laughing  merrily. 

**  You  did  all  my  sewing  at  first,  MoUie,  and  Jbosi- 
nesB  wasn't  rushing  either,  was  it  dear?  We  had 
to  chew  salt  pork  regularly,  eh,  Moll?  Well,  it 
didn't  hcLt  our  teeth,  and  it  gave  the  iarmeis  a  maiv 
ket  for  their  pigs — " 

Mollie  burst  out  laughing  now— yes,  laughed  at 
those  hours  of  care  and  hardship.  Thus  the  sun  of 
prosperity  melts  the  ice  of  grief  and  trouble — thus 
kindly  time  heals. 

"Thars  music,  deai^natoial  music,"  continued 
Jerry.  Well,  we  found  out  the  merits  of  pork  at 
all  events.  Now  look  in  that  room — five  girls  at 
work,  and  your  honored  Jerry  knight  of  the  shears, 
and  you  queen  of  the  household.  Look  at  this 
honse, — simple  enough,  but  dean  and  neat  and  all 
OUT  owni  birds  in  cages,  a  kitten,  a  dog,  flowere  and 
plants,  happy  enough,  Mollie,  eh?" 

But  his  wife  did  not  hear  him,  her  eyes  were  riv- 
etted  upcr.  -  Vr^^et  set  close  to  the  honse  near  the 
bright  asters— 6  .^uskot  covered  with  a  light  shawL 


"  What  is  that,  Jerry?^ 
**  What?  Where?"  he  repeated  In  wonder 
*  There,  near  the  aster  bed?  Uavent  you  tmm 

it?" 

**Ble8s  me,  no;  been  looking  up,  not  down.  VThA 
earn  it  be,  Moll?" 

He  sprang  out  and  lifted  the  basiket,  and  then  hit 
eyes  dilated,  his  mouth  flew  wide  open  in  amsas* 
ment,  an  expression  i>eifectly  indesoribablo  settled 
npon  his  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Jerry?  Da  speak 

« It's— it's— well  I  declare—" 

"  What,  Jeny,  what?" 

It's— it's  a  baby,  MoUieP' 
«  A  baby P*  repeated  Mrs.  Cotton,  with  a  gasp  of 
wonder,  and  then  she  flew  out  cf  the  door,  dropped 
upon  her  knees  right  among  her  pet  flowers,  and 
gazed  at  the  sweet,  infantile  fisuie,  nnconscious  in 
sleep. 

**  Bring  it  in,  i>oor,  doar  little  thing.  Bring  it  in, 
Jerry." 

The  tailor  obeyM  like  one  in  a  drea«n,  and  set 
the  basket  down  in  the  work  room,  and  the  next 
instant  every  giri  had  dropped  her  work,  and  nas 
gazing  into  the  bairicet  in  surprise,  delight  and  sym- 
pathy. 

"  How  nice  it  sleeps,"  said  Mollis,  her  brown 
eyes  full  of  tears.  "  O,  who  oould  be  wicked  enoogk 
to  part  with  such  a  little  angell  See  its  lips  red  is 
a  peony— O,  isn't  it  blessed  I  and  its  little  hands  so 
plump,  so  white  I  Isn't  it  a  darling?  Jerry  I" 

"  What,  dear?" 

"Can't  I  keep  it^-^'t  we  keep  it  and  have  it 

for  our  own?" 

"  O  dol  dot  doP'  ^chorused  the  girls,  with  ejei 
and  voices  full  of  pleading. 

"  Of  course  \^  cant  of  course  we  wfllr  4<Hsd 
Jergr,  his  iaco  fighting  up  with  joy.  **It*s  jlH 
what  we  wanted,  Mollie,  and  Gk>d  has  sent  it  to  of 
you  may  be  sure!  The  little  rogue— let's  have  a 
square  look  at  him  I  Drive  these  girls  aWay,  KdU, 
they'll  eat  the  baby,  basket  and  all.  There,  now 
let's  see  if  there's  any  clue  to  its  parents." 

And  Jerry  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  lifted  flis 
baby  from  the  basket.  Mollie  stretched  forth  her 
arms  yearningly,  and  the  next  instant  the  little 
stranger  was  hugged  close  to  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  sought  the  round,  velvety  lace  with  that  ten- 
der wistfulness,  that  unspeakable  devotion,  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  woman's  heart  In  the 
meantime,  Jerry  was  inspecting  the  basket,  the 
clothes,  and  wondering  why  the  baby  had  been  left 
at  his  house,  while  the  girls  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and  chatted  und  stared. 

**  Here's  a  piece  of  paper." 

"  Read  it  I  Read  iti"  cried  every  feminhie  voios 
in  the  room,  and  the  infimt  awoke  and  joined  in 
with  a  shrill  treble. 

"  Give  a  man  a  chance,  you  magpies  P  retorted 
Jerry,  good  humoredly.  "  It  says:  *  Call  this  cbM 
Flora  Avenel,  and  keep  it  for  your  own,  keep  it 
until  the  father's  reason  is  restored  and  he  oomflf 
to  claim  it.   It's  mother  is  dead.' " 

"Blessed  little  lamb,"  murmured  Mollis, tean 
of  sympathy  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  *'^^ 
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mother,  no  fiither,  all  alone — O  Jerrj,  we  will  lore 
her  BO  mocb,  and  keep  her,  and— Just  tee  her  blue 
^ffl9— blae  as  the  sky  I   O  joa  little  angel  I*' 

And  Mollie  kissed  the  baby  times  withoat  num- 
ber, and  baby  pat  up  its  little  dimpled  hand  and 
tried  to  grasp  its  new  mother's  chin.  Jerry  saw  it 
all  tnd  a  mist  came  into  his  eyes,  and  looking  np 
be  ttw  the  girls  trying  to  hide  their  tears  of  joy, 
and  smiling  in  that  peaceful  way  that  is  a  reflex  of 
a  noble  emotion. 

Tbere  was  but  little  more  on  the  paper,  and  that 
of  no  importance;  as  to  a  clue  to  the  child's  parent- 
age they  bad  none,  and  in  reality  cared  for  none— 
the  innocent  treasure  had  floated  upon  the  &ea  of 
fife  straight  into  the  harbor  of  their  hearts  and  they 
viahed  to  keep  her  always.  The  first  intensity  of 
wonder  and  delight  over,  Jerry  ran  into  a  neigh- 
bor'a,  borrowed  a  cradle,  and  inyited  some  old  la- 
dies in  to  see  the  child  and  give  Mollie  a  few  hints 
as  to  taking  care  of  it,  adding,  that  of  oourse  Mollie 
didn't  know  muoh  about  such  things. 

Jeny  Cotton  stood  in  his  fhmt  door  again,  look- 
ing np  and  down  the  street  His  flaxen  hair  was 
thinner  now,  and  streaked  with  gray,  his  brow  was 

^  wrinkled  somewhat,  but  his  eyes  were  full  of  the 
mne  twinkh'ng  light,  and  his  face  wore  the  same 
genial  expression  as  in  days  gone  by.  I  said  he 
itood  in  his  front  door,  but  it  was  not  the  little  yel- 
low^ door  that  led  to  the  low  cottage,  but  a  wide  en- 
tnnee  to  a  fashionable  tailoring  establishment,  with 
plate  glass  windows.^  Over  the  elegant  store  was 

'*  his  parlor,  and  there  were  two  more  stories  above 
that,  the  second  ending  in  a  French  root  He  was 
sot  alone.  By  his  side  stood  a  ygpng  man,  broad- 
ihonldered  and  finely  formed,  with  a  frank,  win- 
lung  fttce,  and  great  brown  eyes.  How  much  those 
eyes  looked  like  Mollie's.  They  were  hers,  for  this 
italwart  youth  was  her  son,  bom  just  ten  months 
ifier  littlal-Fl^m  Avenel  was  found.  Jerry  had 
been  speakiltg  of  this,  and  now  he  said,  with  a 
gkwe  of  blended  love  and  admiration  at  his  son: 
''There,  Frank,  that  shoe  manufaotoiy  across 

^  the  way  was  a  church,  and  we  thought  it  a  nice 

^  oie,  1 4iell  y^.  Oyer  there  where  that  fine  grocery 
store  stands,  a  low  narrow  building  once  stood 
whkh  senred  the  purpose  of  store  and  post  office 
too.  Above  where  the  stone  court  house  ia  now 
the  old  tavern  used  to  be,  and  there  was  a  flag  pole 
in  front  of  it,  in  about  the  same  spot  I  think  where 
the  hunp-post  stands  now.  On  this  side  where  the 
Herwin  House  stands  now,  there  was  then  a  cob- 
bler^ shop,  and  jnst  this  side  of  it  where  the  apoth. 
Mary  store  is  there  was  a  blacksmith's  shop.  You 
bavean  indistinct  recollection  of  some  of  these 
plftoea  of  course,  bnt  bless  yon  boy,  yon  can't  think 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Now  below 
here  where  the  great  house  of  Judge  Chapin  stands, 
there  was  a  little  rookery  no  bigger  tlian  the  flag 
itation  on  the  railroad,  but  three  people  lived  in  it, 
ud  glad  to  get  the  chance.  It's  the  railroad  that 
has  brought  all  this  about,'  I'd  have  laughed  at  any- 
body that  would  have  told  mo  twenty  years  ago 
that  Shawtown  would,  within  that  time,  have  a 
town  hall  writh  a  stage  fitted  up  for  theatrical  ex- 


hibitions, a  court  house,  two  hotels,  three  chnrchM^ 
and— -a  fashionable  estaUishment  like  this." 

And  Jerry  pointed  over  his  shonlder  with  hli 
thumb,  and  smiled  with  pardonable  pride.  - 

« But,  Flora,  I  would  speak  of  her,"  said  th« 
young  man  meditatively.  Yon  think  that  no  ona 
will  come  to  claim  her,  yon  have  given  np  that 
fear?" 

"  Years  ago,  my  son." 

"  And— and,"  Frank  hesitated,  dropped  his  eyes 
and  tapped  his  fingers  against  the  glass. 

What's  the  matter  with  you?"  said  Jerry,  a  pe- 
culiar smile  playing  around  his  lips.  **  You  act  just 
as  I  did  when — " 

"  Yon  iirere  courting  MoUie,"  interposed  Frank, 
laughing. 

**  Exactly  I  By  my  life,  bnt  that's  like  me,  there's 
some  &ther  in  you,  Frank,"  cried  Jerry  dapping 
the  young  man  upon  the  shoulder.  "  Mollie,  bless 
the  name.  But  how  funny  it  sounds  to  heat  yoa 
say  it  Well— well— God  has  been  good  to  ns. 
But  what  of  Flora?" 

"  I  love  her.   I  want  to  marry  her." 

"Gret  your  trade  firsts  Two  years  more  will 
make  an  M.  D.  of  you,  in  theory,  at  least,  and  then 
I'll  say  nothing  against  it.  But  now,  you're  too 
young." 

*'  I  realize  that,  I  only  want  yonr  consent  and^ 
hers." 

**  Go  and  ask  her,  then.  She  won't  refuse  yon, 
bless  her  1  Ah  I  Frank,  my  boy,  there's  nothing  liks 
a  good  wife.   Look  at  yonr  motjieri" 

Jerry  turned  away  to  dash  a  tear  of  joy  fix>m  his 
eye;  he  realized  and  appreciated  his  blessings. 
Frank  entered  the  store  and  went  up  into  the  house 
by  the  rear  staircase.  Flora  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  practicing  on  the  piano,  and  Mollie— as  we 
used  to  call  her — was  sitting  near,  her  eyes  fixed , 
lovingly  upon  her  foster  daughter.  Mrs.  Cotton 
was  beautiful  yet,  she  looked  not  a  day  over  forty, 
though  her  years  numbered  ten  more  than  thi^ 
As  Frank  entered,  a  light  of  pride  and  love  irradi- 
at|d  the  mother's  lace,  and  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
her,  she  '^-ondered  if  indeed  itjWas  all  real;  if  this 
strong,  self-reliant  man  was  her  son;  if  this  tall, 
graceful  girl  was  the  little  midget  they  found  in  a 
basket  so  short  a  tune  ago— for  happy  days  fly 
fest 

*<  May  I  kiss  yon,  too,  Floss?"  Frank  said/hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  You  never  asked  me  before,  yon  always  took 
the  liberty  without  any  ceremony,"  she  answered, 
archly. 

**  And  yon  never  repulsed  me." 

"How  strangely  you  talk,  Frank.   Why  should  ' 
I?   Am  I  not  yonr  sister?"  her  eyes  drooped,  a 
slight  flush  of  carmine  ascended  to  her  cheeks. 

**  You  are  more,  Flora,"  he  murmured  bending 
over  her.  "  I  love  you  with  more  than  a  broth -r's 
feeling.  We  have  always  been  together.  Shall  we 
not  journey  together  through  life?  Promise  me 
dear  one"  ^ 

"O  Frank."  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  then  turning  to  her  foster  mother,  said 
with  that  innocence  which  made  her  character  sa 
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beantifbl:  MoUi*,  Fruik  wants  me  to  many  him. 
Mayir* 

Bremng— the  hour  e!fi^t  Flora,  anayed  in 
white  with  roses  caught  in  the  folds  of  her  drees, 
and  white  oamelias  gleaming  amid  the  folds  of  her 
dark  hair,  was  the  oentre  of  an  admiring  throng  in 
the  spaoions  drawing-room  of  the  Chapin  mansion. 
Frank,  proud  of  her  beauty  and  prouder  still  of  her 
natural,  modest  manner,  so  free  from  arrogance  or 
hauteur,  was  by  her  side,  listening  to  the  musio  of 
her  voice,  and  gazing  at  intervals  into  her  dark  blue 
eyes.  She  was  all  his  own  now— his  own  mother 
had  given  him  his  prospective  wife.  How  strange, 
how  sweet  it  was  I  At  that  moment  Mrs.  Chapin  was 
called  one  side— Frank  started  to  accompany  her, 
but  his  hostess  bagged  his  indulgence  for  a 'moment! 
nien  she  and  Flora  disappeared  out  of  the  French 
window  and  sought  the  garden.  As  they  drew 
near  the  central  fountain,  in  the  trees  around  which 
were  hung  Chinese  lantern^'.  Mis.  Chapin  snadenly 
left  without  giving  a  shadow  of  a  reason.  Surprised 
at  her  action.  Flora  was  about  to  retrace  her  steps, 
when  the  words  sounded  upon  her  ear  in  a  thick, 
husky  voice: 

*«My  GodI  tissheP' 

Flora  paused  suddenly  and  rested  one  hand  upon 
the  basin  ef  the  fountidn,  trying  the  while  to  still 
the  fear  that  filled  her  bosom.  Instantly  from  the 
shrubbery  there  came  a  tall  man  of  spare  form,  and 
free  prematurely  aged.  Every  lineament  of  his 
features  revealed  a  struggle  with  sorrow  and  care. 

*'Do  you  not  know  me,  child?"  he  asked,  in  a 
low,  sad  voice. 

[8XB  BZCGEAVniG.] 

"How  should  I?  I  never  saw  you  before,"  she 
answered,  wonderingly. 

He  gazed  upon  her  in  mingled  love,  and  sympa- 
thy, regret  and  remorse;  his  features  twitched  ner- 
vously as  these  emotions  contended  in  his  breast 

"lam  your  fiitheiv- lam  Robert AveneL  Do 
not  reproach  me^  I  beg  of  you— I  parted  with^u 
only  to  save  my  reason.  Your  mother  died  two 
days  after  yon  were  bom.  1  was  nearly  mad  with 
anguish — ^my  life  was  wrecked  then.  You  are  like 
her— I  should  have  known  yon  anywhere.  Do  you 
believe  me?" 

I— I— Oh  Heaven  I  dont  knowl  You  must 
see  Mollie  and  Jerry,  my  foster  parents." 

**  But  you  are  my  heir,"  he  responded  with  a 
touch  of  pride.  You  will  possess  thousands  short- 
ly, I  shall  not  live  long,  but  you  must  comfort  me 
while  I  do  live.  You  will  go  home  with  me  my 
daughter,  my  life." 

He  essayed  to  take  her  hand.  Though  having  no 
fear  of  him  she  drew  back. 

No,  not  for  a  throne  would  I  leave  those  who 
have  loved  me  and  taken  care  of  me,"  she  answer- 
ed, calmly.  ''My  duty  is  to  them;  besides  yon 
must  prove  your  story." 

He  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and  followed  her 
into  the  house.  She  told  Frank  what  had  ocouned, 
and  the  three  went  home.  Mr.  Avenel  requested 
Mrs.  CottoL  to  bring  him  the  little  clothes  that 
Flora  had  oy  when  found.  They  were  produced, 


and  opening  the  waist  of  a  drees  he  drew  fbitfa  i 
paper  containing  a  newspaper  slip  with  thenotfes 
of  Flora  Avenel*s  death,  and  a  refer<;noe  to  his  tcn^ 
row.  It  was  en  ugh— his  claim  was  estabUAed, 
but  Flora  ooold  not  leave  dear  Jeiiy  and  deer  Mot 
lie,  and  dearer  than  all,  her  Frank,  so  Mr.  AyoDel 
was  obliged  to  make  his  home  with  them.  Two 
yean  later  Flora  and  Frank  were  married  and  fboi 
years  after  that  when  Robert  Avenel  Cotton  wm 
two  years  old,  his  grandfather  Robert  died,  Utimg 
him  ninety  thousand  dollars. 


THE  COTTAGE  UNDEB  THE  wttt., 


Bf  OBOBGB  W.  COOK. 


No  lordly  elm-trees  are  swaying  there; 
But  the  rustic  oak  and  the  cedar  iair^ 

That  grow  by  the  winding  rill. 
Their  tall  heads  wave  on  the  summer  aii^ 

Cer  the  cottage  mider  the  hilll 

The  robin  loves  at  the  twilight  hour, 
Ere  he  flitteth  away  to  his  resting  bowei^ 

His  evening  song  to  trill; 
And  the  wild  bee  sings  from  the  violet  flowei^ 

By  the  cottage  under  the  hiUl 

The  wild  vine  hangs  from  the  moss-roof  kfWf 
And  always  with  a  motion  sweet  and  ik>w, 

Aa  over  the  grass  so  still 
i  he  western  zephyrs  softly  Mow, 

By  the  cottage  under  the  hilll 

When  the  shades  of  night  creep  over  the  lea, 
Three  prattlers  group  round  a  strong  man's  kiii% 
.  And  their  eyes  with  weeping  fill, 
Ai  he  telleth  of  her  who  sleeps  under  ih»  tiM^ 
By  the  cottage  under  the  hilll 

No  gold  and  silver  are  stored  within. 
But  a  crowned  monarch  would  a%h  to  wfm 

Hie  peace  so  holy,  still 
That  bodeth  far  from  the  court  of  sin. 

In  the  cottage  under  the  hUL 


A  WISE  DOG. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  a  poodle-dog,  powewed  of 
more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  but  he  was,  howevec, 
under  little  command.  In  order  to  keep  him  is 
better  order,  my  friend  purchased  a  small  whip 
with  which  he  corrected  the  dog  once  or  twice 
during  a  walk.  On  his  return  the  whip  was  pat  oa 
a  table  in  the  hall,  and  the  next  morning  it  was 
missing.  It  was  soon  afterwards  found  concedecl 
in  an  out  building,  and  again  made  use  of  in  oo^ 
rooting  the  dog.  It  was,  however,  again  lost,  bol 
found  hidden  in  another  place.  On  watching  th« 
dog,  who  was  suspected  of  being  the  culprit,  he 
was  seen  to  take  the  whip  from  the  hall-tahle,  and 
run  away  with  it,  in  order  again  to  hide  it; 

"  The  prospect  of  heaven  itself;"  says  an  &sg^ 
paper,  **  would  have  no  charm  fbr  an  American  d 
the  backwoods,  if  he  thought  there  was  nj  plao( 
further  west" 
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Deacon  Smith  and  His  Tlolin. 


BT  T.  B.  ASTBTDB. 


MN  his  jonnger  days,  Deacon  Smith  wai  looked 
2  iipon  AS  ft  carnal-minded  young  man.  The 
^  lather,  old  Deacon  Smith,  had  manypainfhl  ex- 
moaeB  aboat  his  son  Abel,  who,  to  use  his  own  Ian- 
goage,  was  "  strangely  disposed  to  follow  after  the 
man  of  this  world;''  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  sea- 
ion,  and  oat  of  season,  to  lecture  him  on  the  eyil 
tendency  of  his  ways. 

And,  in  very  truth,  Abel  did  give  promise  of 
making  a  bad  Christian,  according  to  the  standard 
Ntnpby  his&ther  and  the  leading  Puritan  spirits 
of  his  day;  for  Abel,  blessed  with  good  health,  good 
ipirits,  and  a  light  body,  would,  in  the  face  of  warn- 
ing, entreaty  and  ghostly  admonition,  indulge  in  the 
linfal  practice  of  dancing,  singing  carnal  songs,  and 
plajing  upon  that  most  prolane  of  all  musical  in- 
itmmentB,  the  violin. 

How  a  son  of  his  could  ever  go  so  far  astray,  was 
a  matter  of  serious  wonder  to  old  Deacon  Smith. 
'To him  it  seemed,  and  so  he  often  said,  when  n;oum- 
ing  over  the  sad  declension  of  Auel,  thnt  Sman  had 
specially  desired  to  have  him  from  a  :  K>y,  for  from 
his  sliest  700th,  Abel  ha*:  «>iiown  a  strange  fond- 
Mnfor  sinful  pleasures,  as  wi^^  ..^  >oen  in  what  we 
irill  here  relate. 

There  was  a  lad  named  Thomas,  whose  father,  in 
the  common  estimation  of  the  religions  community, 
around  him,  neither  feared  Qod  nor  regarded  man. 
That  i%.he  saw  nothing  sinfhl  in  natural  pleasures, 
if  indulged  lawfully  and  without  excess,  and  lived 
h  tiie  practice  of  his  flEiith  on  this  subject.  The  lad, 
his  son,  had  obtained  a  Jew's  harp,  and  learned  to 
Tfkj  upon  it  the  pro&ne  airs  of  **  Yankee  Doodle," 
•  HaQ  Columbia,"  "  St  Patrick's  Day,"  and  *»  Auld 
Ling'  Syne."  As  he  lived  near  neighbor  to  Dea- 
oon  Smith,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  -fleeting  Abel  al- 
most every  day-^|ilthough  the  parents  of  the  latter 
made  many  efforts  to  keep  the  children  apart,  and 
often  imnished  their  little  boy  for  diBobedience  on 
^  score.  But  there  was  something  about  this 
ion  of  a  sinful  fiither  that  attracted  Abel,  spite  of 
interdiction  and  punishments,  and  caused  him  to 
Mek  his  company  whenever  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
h^  him  occurred. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  poaseised  by  Thomas 
wu  his  Jew's  harp,  and  his  ability  to  play  upon  it. 
Music  was  Abel's  leading  passion;  and  by  the  time 
4e  was  four  yean  old,  he  could  catch  a  tune  and 
hum  it  almost  the  first  time  he  heard  it,  and  was 
eonitantly  distressing  the  ears  of  his  parents,  and 
noeiving  sharp  rebukes  for  indulging  in  a  strain  of 
**  Yankee  Doodle,"  or  **  Soots  wha  ha',"  either  vo- 
eaDy  or  instmmentally — ^the  instrumental  part  con- 
riithig  generally  of  a  solo  on  a  tin  cup  with  his  lit- 
tle fist,  or  else  performed  with  a  stick  on  the  wall, 
irindow  sill,  or  any  other  article  &om  which  he 
IMmld  elicit  a  sound. 

One  day  Abel  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the 
frannt  ci  a  sixpence.  With  this  he  started  off 


fhll  speed  on  a  visit  to  his  interesting  fHend  Thomas, 
and  met  him  with  a  proposition  to  buy  his  Jew*! 
harp,  for  which  he  offered  the  aforesaid  sixpence. 
Upon  this  simple  instrument,  under  the  instruction 
of  Thomas,  he  had  already  learned  to  play  one  r 
two  airs  so  well,  that  no  one  could  possibly  mistak* 
them.  The  proposed  exchange  of  property  was 
readily  effected. 

On  the  morning  when  this  occurrence  took  place, 
Bov.  Jedediah  Cantwell,  the  minister,  had  called  in 
to  see  Deacon  Smith,  and  have  some  conversation 
with  him,  touching  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  As 
they  sat  together,  in  earnest  conference,  their  soIp 
smn  states  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  music  in  the  next  room;  and,  shocking  to  relate, 
it  came  from  a  Jew's  harp,  whose  little  tongue  was 
vibrating  most  enei^etically  to  the  tune  of  Yan- 
kee Doodle!"  In  a  moment  after,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Abel  came  stampin^^  into  the 
room,  with  hii  teeth  closed  tightly  upon  the  iron 
bow,  and  his  finger  touching  with  unwonted  skffl 
the  tongue  of  his  prize.  His  head  was  set  back  so 
far,  and  his  eyes  so  nearly  closed,  that  he  made  the 
circuit  of  the  room  twice,  before  discovering  the 
august  presence  of  the  minister  and  his  angiy  fl^ 
ther;  nor  was  it  until  a  sharp  word  from  the  latter 
fell  upon  his  ear,  that  he  became  aware  that  thera 
was  an  audience  as  well  as  performer. 

**  Give  me  that,  sir?"  said  the  stem  &ther,  with 
brows  drawn  down,  and  eyes  glancing  forth  Uroh 
rods  by  the  dozen. 

Abel's  reluctance  to  part  with  his  Jew's  harp^ 
was  easy  to  be  seen  looking  out  from  the  sudden 
alarm  mth  which  this  unexpected  encounter  had 
inspired  him. 

Now  go  out  of  the  room,  sir  I  I  will  see  yo« 
about  this  after  awhile." 

As  Deacon  Soiith  said  this,  he  broke  the  tongnt 
out  of  the  innocent  instrument,  and  twisted  tha 
symmetrical  bow  into  a  misshapen  form.  Ppor 
Abel,  when  he  saw  thiiT  hopeless  ruin,  burst  into 
tears,  and  ran  out  of  the  room;  finding  his  mother 
hid  hii  face  in  her  lap  and  sobbed  wildly  for 
many  minutes. 

**  Deacon  Smith,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  voice 
of  solemn  warning,  as  soon  as  the  child  had  retired 

unless  you  watch  over  that  boy  of  yours  more 
carefully  and  prayerfully,  he  will  be  lost  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  that  so  young  a  child,  and  the  son 
of  one  of  our  oldest  deacons,  should  so  early  go 
astmy  from  the  testimonies  of  the  righteous  I 
There  must  be  some  &ult  at  home — ^it  is  my  dntj 
to  speak  plain,  deacon,  and  I  will  speak  plain  to 
all,  even  though  my  words  cut  like  a  knife,  and  di- 
vide in  sunder  the  bones  and  the  nuirrow — ^yes, 
some  fkult  at  hornet  Search  it  out,  deacon;  and 
apply  the  correction,  as  you  value  the  soul  of  your 
childl" 

Deacon  Smith  bowed  his  head,  and  received, 
meekly,  and  without  reply,  this  reproof  of  Mr. 
Cantw^  He  felt  deeply  humbled  as  well  as  deep- 
ly grieved.  That  he  was  to  blame,  somehow  or 
other,  because  his  son  loved  music,  and  had  learned 
to  play  upon  the  Jew's  harp,  he  sadly  owned,  bat 
exactly  how  be  was  to  blame,  and  how  he  co^d 
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liaye  prevented  the  evil  that  had  ooourred,  was  not 
•o  dear  to  his  mind. 

As  to  Abel,  to  the  lose  of  his  Jew's  harp  were 
added  sundry  experimental  punishments,  more  or 
less  severe,  aooording  as  affection  for  the  child,  or 
a  stem  sense  of  duty,  prepondenUed  in  the  Other's 
mind  How  far  these  were  salutary  in  effecting 
that  for  which  they  were  designed,  will  appear 
from  the  fact,  that  Abel  bought  from  his  friend 
Thomas,  within  a  week,  for  gingerbread  that  he 
denied  himself  the  gratification  of  tasting,  another 
Jew's  harp.  This  he  took  good  care  never  to  play 
within  hearing  of  any  one  at  home.  It  sounded 
in  distant  fence  comers,  in  the  old  bam  where  the 
air  was  sweet  with  newly-gathered  hay;  and  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  Thomas,  into  whose  company 
he  would  go,  spite  of  punishment— but  it  was  nev- 
er hearoat  home,  where  all  was  cold  and  unmusi- 
oal;  and  where  a  laugh  never  echoed  along  the 
oeilibgs  with  heart^warming  cheerfulness. 

Here  was  the  banning  of  Abel's  wandering 
away  from  the  right  path.  As  he  grew  older,  iiis 
passion  for  music  increased.  Then  his  parents  atr 
tempted  to  guide,  if  they  could  not  restrain,  by 
having  him  instraoted,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  learn,  in  psalmody.  But  Abel  had  a  strange 
love  for  instramental  music,  and  often  showed 
more  intei-est  in  blowing  the  teacher's  pitch  pipe, 
or  ringing  his  tuning  fork,  than  in  his  mAfa  mi. 

As  a  school-boy,  Abel  was  known  as  a  famous 
maker  of  corn-stalk  fiddles,  "locusts,"  &a,  and 
generally  bud  his  pockets  searched  once  a  week  at 
home,  and  almost  every  day  at  school,  for  Jew's 
harps,  not  a  small  number  of  which,  at  one  time 
and  another,  suffered  confiscation.  But  the  love 
of  music  was  a  part  of  Ma  soul  and  could  not  be 
extinguished.  The  sound  of  a  drum  and  fife  almost 
set  him  orasy,  and  the  music  of  a  well  played  vio- 
lin touched  him  so  deeply  that  his  heart  often  an- 
•werod  to  it  with  tears. 

At  the  nge  of  eighteen,  Abrl  went  into  a  store  an 
the  village,  that  lay  a  few  miles  from  the  home- 
stead, in  oixler  to  qualify  himself  fordoing  business. 
Freedom  from  the  oppressive  restraints  of  home, 
he  felt  to  be  indeed,  a  blessed  freedom.  About  the 
first  use  be  made  of  it,  was  to  buy  from  an  itiner- 
ant vender  of  all  sorts  of  notions,  an  old  violin  that 
he  happened  to  have  for  sale,  worth,  really  four 
times  wliat  was  asked  for  it.  From  the  time  Abel 
came  into  possession  of  this  instrument,  for  months, 
every  moment  of  leisure  and  retirement  was  spent 
in  learning  to  play  ui)on  it.  This  liact  some  friend 
communicated  to  the  old  deacon,  who  brought  all 
the  influence  he  possessed  to  bear  upon  his  son,  but 
without  effect.  The  violin  was  too  dearly  prized 
to  be  given  up. 

This  love  of  music  and  playing  on  the  violin  were 
the  means  of  introducing  Abel  into  a  new  circle  of 
aoquuintanoe.  A  few  mouths  alter  he  came  to  the 
Tillage  he  met  regularly,  eveiy  week,  half  a  dozen 
young  men  who  were,  like  himself,  learners;  some 
on  the  violin,  some  on  the  flute,  and  some  on  otlier 
instruments.  From  music  to  dancing,  and  going  to 
see  shows  where  music,  such  as  it  was,  always 
formed  an  attraction,  was  an  easy  transitioD.  Abel 


added  to  his  other  vices  that  of  tripping  it  on  the 
light  Csmtastio  toe,  which,  when  the  fiict  became 
known  to  hit  father,  caused  him  most  bitter  grief 
of  spirit.  But  all  he  could  say  produced  no  etTeot 
upon  Abel,  who  made  the  matter  nmch  woiae  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  deacon  by  declaring  that  he  mw 
no  harm  in  dancing.  If  he  had  owned  to  its  being 
evil,  and  confessed  to  the  inordinate  carnal  desiro 
that  led  him  into  sin,  there  would  have  been  soms 
hopf ;  **  but  to  see  no  harm  in  danoingl*'  that  mado 
the  perversion  of  his  son  almost  hopeless. 

It  was  a  great  scandal  to  Deacon  Smith,  this 
worldly-mindedness  and  sad  declension.  He  felt, 
daily,  that  hit  own  standing  was  being  comproniis> 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  his  son;  for  people  would  ny, 
and  he  was  very  certain  did  say,  that  there  ninrt 
have  been  some  fault  at  home,  or  Alnd  never  would 
have  wandered  so  soon  from  the  straight  and  niu<* 
row  path.  What  that  fault  was,  he  could  not  teU. 
He  was  certain  that  he  had  tried  liiiithfully  to  re* 
strain  the  perverse  tendencies  of  his  fiillen  nature, 
although  he  ha  l  tried  in  vain. 

llie  attainment  of  his  majority  did  not  cams 
Abel  to  love  the  things  of  the  church  any  more  nor 
the  things  of  the  earth  any  leas.  Ue  entered  into 
all  the  sociiil  amusements  that  came  in  his  way, 
dancing,  and  even  joining  in  a  game  of  whist,  if 
cards  happened  to  be  introduce:  1.  But  in  nothing, 
d^d  he  take  su  much  delight  as  in  hU  violin,  in  po^v 
forming  upon  which  he  attained  great  skilL  ^ 

When  Abel  was  twenty-three  years  of  af;e,  he 
saw  during  one  of  his  visits  h  me,  a  maiden  who 
greatly  pleased  his  fanc^'.  He  had  mot  her  frs* 
quently  before,  but  then  she  was  only  a  sprightly 
little  girl,  and  he  a  boy  just  leavin;;  school.  'Ihs 
pleasant  girl  had  become  a  lovely  maiden  and 
Abel's  heart  turned  towards  her  as  the  flower  to 
the  sun.  Old  Deacon  Smith  was  quick  to  see  the 
impression  made  by  Abby  Howard  u|)on  the  mind 
of  hi^  son,  an(V))e  was  won'leifully  pienserl  tlieieat, 
for  Abby  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  good  Dea- 
con Howai-d,  and  was  herself  a  church  mtmOer, 
and  piou-<.  He  had  moro  hope  for  his  son  now, 
than  he  had  felt  lor  yt  ars. 

Well,  Abel's  next  visit  was  in  six  weeks,  instead 
of  in  three  months,  a^  formerly,  and  wlnt  was  a 
little  notable,  during  the  few  days  ho  remaineJ  at 
home,  lie  took  occasion  to  call  at  Deacon  How- 
aixl*s  and  ask  for  Abby.  Tois  was  known  all 
over  the  neighborhood  iu  less  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

At  his  next  return  home,  which  was  in  even  a 
shorter  perio  I  than  six  weeks  lie  visitetl  AlAy 
twice,  niings  now  looked  S(  r.ous,  and  Dodcon 
Uowai-d  called  in  to  see  l)ej:c  :n  Smith  to  ask  him 
about  his  son.  He  had  heard,  he  Irankly  ackni»wl- 
edged,  many  strange  stories  nbtiut  AI>ol,  who  was 
generally  acounied  a  worl  ly-niinde.l  and  proiiine 
young  man,  while  Abby  was  a  inenberoJ  theciairch 
and  very  pious.  Abel  had  visited  lieraJrca  ly  three 
or  four  times,  and  it  was  too  evident  Unit  A  by  liad 
received  his  visits  with  p  ensure.  This  being  the 
po-iture  of  affairs,  Deacon  IlH^sml  viiliod  to  kuoW 
what  he  could  my  in  lavor  o.  hd^«$^n. 

l^is  was  a/iial  for  th^^^^H|^con  to  pMl 
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fluoogli.  He  lored  the  boy  more  and  more  as 
fpt^r  older— for  Abel,  notwithstanding  his  evil 
va}8  ia  the  eyes  of  his  lather,  was  always  kind, 
tttantive,  and  affectionate  towards  his  parents;  and 
•Ten  though  rebuked,  sometimes,  with  unbecom- 
ing barahness,  ever  returned  gentle  and  soothing 
words. 

**  There  is  something  good  in  that  boy,  for  all,'' 
the  father  could  not  help  often  saying  to  his  wife, 
after  parting  with  Abel  at  the  end  of  his  regular 
visits  at  home.  **  If  I  could  only  see  him  hoi>efully 
picas,  niy  heart  would  be  at  rest." 

Even  the  most  r.gid  will  pardon  Deacon  Smith 
for  patting  the  best  possible  face  upon  the  matter, 
SI  be  did  to  Deacon  Howard,  between  whom  and 
himself;  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  young  couple 
flboolil  follow  out  their  own  inclinations.  Tnese 
drev  them  into  a  nearer  intimacy,  and  ended  in  a 
deelaration  of  love  on  the  part  of  Abel,  who  was 
rcfened  hj  the  blushing  maiden  to  lier  father. 

To  Deacon  Howard  the  young  man  ^ent  with 
•ome  reluctance  and  many  mi^giyings.  His  appli- 
•ttion  for  the  hand  of  Abby  was  treated  with  much 
gniTity,  and  he  had  to  stand  numy  searching  ques- 
tioin,  onU  sundry  seyere  remarks  upon  his  past 
life,  for  which,  much  to  the  deacon*s  satisfkotion, 
he  expressed  sincere  regret,  and  hoped  that  he 
migbt  in  the  future  be  a  better  man.  Ha  was  told 
that  Abby  was  a  member  of  the  church  and  pious, 
tod  that  if  he  thought  of  becoming  her  husband, 
■Dd  the  head  of  a  family,  he  should  make  up  his 
mio  1  to  come  out  from  the  sinful  world  and  pre- 
{isre  himself,  by  joining  the  church — for  the  im- 
portant duties  that  would  necessarily  devolve  on 
him. 

This  was  a  grave  matter,  but  his  love  for  Abby 
fflsde  Abel  weigh  what  was  said  to  him  with  due 
eerioosness;  and  he  finally  began  to  think  that, 
perhaps,  he  had  been  rather  too  worldly-minded; 
and  also,  that  as  Abby  was  a  pious  young  woman 
and  a  member  of  the  church—  it  would  not  do  for 
him,  ns  her  ha:>band,  to  do  just  as  he  had  done. 

The  next  thing  was  an  objection  uiged  by  Abby*s 
mother  to  her  going  away.  To  meet  this,  came 
an  offer  on  the  part  of  Deacon  Smith,  to  Deacon 
Howard,  of  this  tenor.  If  he  would  join  him  in 
the  parchase  of  a  neat  little  farm  close  by,  that  liad 
joM  been  offered  for  sole,  they  would  buy  it  and 
inake  it  a  present  to  the  young  couple  as  a  mar- 
liage  portion,  provided  Abel  was  willing  to  give  up 
■torckceping  and  turn  farmer.  Abel  did  not  object 
ierioa:*iy. 

Ihe  marriage  was  solemnized  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  nnd  in  the  following  spring  Abel  ijmith  com- 
menced his  new  occupation  of  farmer.  In  the 
eoono  of  a  year  he  joined  the  church,  and  there 
wia  II  fiiir  promise  of  his  becoming  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  same. 

Abcl*ii  first  trial  after  marriage,  was  the  serious 
objection  marie  by  Abby  to  hii»  violin,  the  very 
aoowl  of  which  caused  her  heart  to  shrink,  and 
fined  her  with  alarm  lest  some  one  should  be  pass- 
^  ne^.  T;^  idea  of  its  being  said  th  tt  a  violin 
l»d  'been  lacSH  in  her  house,  was  a  shocking 
ttwugbt.  llie  husband's  love  for  his  wife  and  re- 


gard for  her  feelings,  even  though  he  believed  her 
prejudiced,  triumphed  over  his  affection  for  the  fap 
vorite  violin,  and  it  was  soon  laid  aside  in  some 
dark  comer. 

Kven  though  seated  beside  his  sweet  young  bride, 
the  evenings  often  passed  away  heavily  without  a 
sweet  strain  of  music  from  the  dear  old  instrument. 
He  read  pious  books  to  Abby,  sung  with  her  the 
sacred  songs  of  the  church,  talked  over  their  du- 
ties in  life,  recounted  their  present  pleasures  and 
the  hosts  that  crowded  the  blessed  future;  but  all 
did  not  comi>ensate  fully  for  what  he  had  lost,  and 
there  were  times  when  he  would  have  made  almost 
any  saorifioe  to  hear  again  the  pure  strains  of  a  vio- 
lin. 

Ten  years  after  he  had  seen  his  son  married^^ 
become  a  church  member,  and  give  up  his  carnal 
delights — good  old  Deacon  Smith  paid  the  debt 
of  nature.  His  last  days  he  always  called  his  best 
days. 

Abel,  by  this  time,  had  a  snug  little  family  abont 
him,  and  was  doing  well  on  his  farm.  On  Sundays 
he  attended  church  regularly  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  death  of  old  Deacon  Smith  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  secular  jmrt  of  the  particular  church 
militant,  of  which  he  had  while  living  been  a  mem- 
ber, and  this  vacancy  was  filled  by  an  election  of 
his  son  to  the  olBce.  Abel  tried  to  refuse  the  hon- 
or thus  unexpectedly  conferred  upon  liiui,  butit 
was  no  use.  He  had  been  made  a  deacon,  and  a 
deacon  be  must  remain. 

The  oldest  son  of  Deacon  Smith,  as  Abel  was 
now  everywhere  called,  had  quite  as  strong  a  pas- 
sion for  Jew's  harps,  cornstalk  fiddles  and  the  Uke, 
as  had  been  manifested  by  his  father  when  of  his 
age.  The  deacon,  as  became  him,  lookeit  grave 
whenever  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  young  Abel 
engaged  in  his  musicid  recreations;  but  he  never 
positively  interdicted  the  Jew's  harp,  nor  broke 
out  its  eloquent  little  tongue,  ns  his  lather  had  done 
before  him.  No — no.  He  could  not  have  done 
that  lliere  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the 
little  instrument  that  made  his  heart  beat  quicker, 
deacon  of  the  church  as  he  wn^l  Nor  did  little 
Abel  alone  show  a  fondness  for  music;  every  child 
he  had,  was  so  full  ot  harmony  that  he  almost  cried 
in  tune. 

As  the  children  grew  up,  they  were  early  taught 
music;  that  is,  psalmody.  But,  notwithstanding 
none  but  sacred  songs  wero  heard  from  the  lips  of 
their  parents;  and  profane  song?,  ns  they  were 
called,  were  spoken  against  in  the  chuix:h,the  voice 
of  Huth,  the  oldest  girl,  was  often  hoaixl  lingering 
on  "  Come  to  the  Sunset  ^ree,"  "  Oil  in  the  Stilly 
Night,"  or  "  'ilie  Lost  Rose  of  Summer,"  that  she 
had  learned  from  her  young  companions. 

Although  Deacon  Smith  hud  never  asked  his 
daughter  to  sing  any  of  these  fcongs,  yot  he  always 
listened  to  her  when  bhe  warbled  them  to  heraelf^ 
and  thought  she  never  sung  so  sweetly.  Abel  of- 
ten struck  in  with  his  mellow  bass,  giving  a  double 
effect  to  the  music.  Against  this  the  mother  often 
complained,  and  fi*cquently  rebuked  the  children 
for  singing  those  profane  songvbut  her  husb.inc' 
always  said,  when  theycjiipii^dife^ife^OglC 
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« I  don't  know  that  we  oogfat  to  feel  Tery  maoh 
troubled  about  it,  Abby;  thej  might  do  a  great  deal 
worse." 

After  Abel  Smith  had  been  deaoon  for  abont  ten 
years,  old  Mr.  Cantwell,  the  minister,  died,  well 
advanced  in  age;  and  a  new  minister  was  chosen. 
He  was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  well-edn* 
cated,  and  far  less  austere  in  his  manner  than  ^is 
predecessor.  Deacon  Smith  liked  him  much  bet- 
ter, although,  from  some  cause  or  other  he  never 
became  very  intimate  in  lus  intercourse  with  him. 

As  the  children  grew  up,  and  their  love  of  music 
grew  with  their  growth  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength,  their  knowledge  of  pro&ne  songs  in- 
creased.  Ruth  had  two  or  three  young  fiiends, 
whose  advantages  in  regard  to  music  were  far 
above  hers,  as  they  had  pianos,  and  all  the  "  new  and 
fhshionable  music,''  as  it  is  said.  From  these  young 
ladies,  Ruth  used  frequently  to  borrow  songs  and 
learn  to  sing  them  at  home.  At  length,  Deaoon 
Smith  so  far  broke  the  ice  of  rigid  conventionality, 
as  to  ask  Ruth  sometimes,  to  sing  him  one  of  the 
songs  he  most  loved  to  hear — "  Come  to  the  Sun- 
set Tree,"  or  "  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Lament."  At 
last,  when  the  children  were  singing  anything  that 
pleased  them,  he  would  join  in,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  wife,  -viho  began  really  to  fear  that  her 
husband  was  "falling  away"  from  his  spiritual  in- 
tegrity. 

**  A  deaoon  singing  songsl  What  will  be  said?" 

This  remark'  of  Abby's  made  the  deacon  feel  a 
little  curious,  and  half  ashamed  of  himselfl  But 
when  the  "  lament,"  or  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  2^ight," 
or  ''Woodman  Spare  that  Tree,"  was  sung  by 
Ruth  and  joined  in  by  her  two  brothers,  the  dea- 
con's voice  would,  somehow  or  other,  without  his 
intending  it,  blend  in  with  them,  and  give  charac- 
ter and  depth  to  the  music.  He  felt  that  there  was 
something  wanting,  and  that  his  voice  would  just 
supply  it,  and  then  his  voice  broke  in.  There  was 
little  or  no  intention  in  this.  It  was  from  a  kind 
of  impulse,  or  instinct. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  a  few  years  until  Abby 
oeased  to  object,  and  until,  in  fiict,  she  came  to  feel 
a  heart  interest  in  the  "Lament,"  "The  May 
Queen,"  and  many  other  profiuie  songs.  Almost 
every  evening  there  was  a  little  concert  in  the  dea- 
con's family,  which  usually  ended,  1^  way  of  a 
conscience  clearer,  with  a  psalm. 

One  day,  it  was  when  Ruth  was  about  sixteen, 
and  Abel,  his  oldest  boy,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  the 
deaoon,  in  passing  his  bam  stopped,  in  sudden  sur- 
prise, at  hearing  the  music  of  a  violin  issuing  from 
the  repository  of  grain  and  hay.  The  performer 
he  soon  ascertained  to  be  no  very  great  proficient 
in  the  art  he  was  endeavoring  to  practice,  although 
he  made  a  tolerably  fisdr  attempt  at  "  Yankee  Doo- 
dle." Drawing  silently  near,  and  gaining  a  position 
that  made  him  an  unobserved  observer,  the  deaoon 
was  not  little  surprised  to  see  his  son  Abel,  sawing 
away  upon  his  own  old  violin,  the  existence  of 
which  he  had  fully  believed  to  be  a  matter  of  entira 
ignorance  to  his  children;  as  well  as  the  fitot  that 
he  had  ever  handled  the  bow. 

As  quietly  as  he  had  approached,  did  Deaoon 


Smith  withdraw,  feeling  rather  strangely. 
sound  of  the  violin  had  awakened  a  thousand  miai- 
cal  echoes  in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  a  most  intense 
desire  to  get  it  once  more  into  his  hands,  and  drsw 
from  it  the  deep  melodiiv  that  lay  hidd«n  in  Hb 
strings. 

That  evening  the  deaoon  said  to  Abel,  as  the 
children  got  out  their  music,  and  after  seleotiDgthe 
**  Lament,"  were  preparing  to  sing  it— 

"  Gio  up  staira,  my  son,  and  bring  me  down  my 
vioUn." 

Abel  started,  and  looked  half  frightened  for  a 
moment,  Ruth  turned  her  eyes  quickly  upon  her 
mother's  face,  and  the  mother  said  in  a  depreea&ig 
voice — 

"  What  do  you  want  with  that^  fether?" 

Abel  only  paused  an  instant,  and  then  flew  up 
stain  for  the  violin.  He  happened  to  know  mem 
about  his  father's  early  love  for  the  instrument  than 
the  deacon  suspected. 

The  yiolin  was  brought  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Deacon  Smith,  who  looked  at  it  with  a  g^anoe 
of  affection  that  he  could  not  oonceaL  He  foand 
that  it  had  been  newly  stringed.  After  toning  it, 
he  said  to  the  chfldren — 

"  Now  begin,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can't  accompany 
you." 

Ruth  and  her  brothera  arranged  themselves  and 
began  the  song,  while  the  deacon  drew  his  bow  with 
a  skill  and  taste  that  surprised  and  delighted  hii 
children. 

While  in  the  midst  of  this  performance,  an  aodi* 
tor  presented  himself  at  the  door  opening  into  the 
passage,  towards  which  their  backs  were  torned, 
and  this  no  less  a  personage  than  the  minister,  who 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  was  "  inmiensely  "  8a> 
prised  at  what  he  heard  and  saw.  A  deaoon  of  the 
church  playing  on  the  violin  and  singing  with  hii 
children  a  profane  song  I  He  felt  for  the  moment, 
a  strong  emotion  of  pious  anger.  But  he  restiain- 
ed  himself  and  stood  still,  unobserved,  but  all  dty 
serving. 

As  the  song  progressed,  sung  as  it  was  with  ez> 
quisite  taste  and  overpowering  pathos,  for  die 
hearts  of  all  were  in  what  they  were  doing,  the  min^ 
ister's  feelings  began  to  soften.  He  felt,  too,  that 
there  could  be  no  evil  in  a  poor  bereaved  sod  thoa 
pouring  itself  out  in  expressive  words,  nor  any  in 
singing,  those  words,  and  feeling  intense  sympathy 
for  him  who  was  supi)osed  first  to  have  uttered 
them.  Once  or  twice  the  minister  felt  a  ohokiag 
sensation  in  his  throat;  but  he  swallowed  it  down 
with  an  effort  Atlast  accompanied  by  a  low  wail- 
ing strain  from  the  violin,  their  voices  trsmUed  oa 
the  words— 

"  And  I  laid  yon,  darling,  down  to  sleep, 
With  your  baby  on  your  breast" 
This  was  more  than  the  minister  could  bear.  En  I 
the  next  straui  could  be  taken  up,  the  httle  party 
of  musicians  were  startled  by  a  deep  flattering  ao^ 
and  turning  quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
came  saw  their  minister  in  the  door,  striving  ia 
vain  to  hide  thetearsthat  were  fhlling  over  his  fiM 
The  man — the  true  man's  heart  in*him,  had  beM  > 
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Deacon  Smith  nndezstood  in  a  moment  the  exact 
position  of  affidn.  He  did  not  attempt  to  po^  his 
violin  oat  of  sight,  bat  laid  it  in  fall  view  apon  a 
table.  As  soon  as  all  was  settled  and  qniet,  and 
a  good  tone  of  feeling  had  been  acqoired— he 
■id— 

Yoa  are  no  donbt  snipiised  to  find  a  deacon  of 
jonr  oharch  plajing  On  the  yiolin,  and  his  children 
smging  songs.  Bat  I  need  not  tell  yon,  who  know 
80  well,  that  it  is  the  end  for  which  a  thing,  not 
evil  in  itself,  is  done,  that  makes  it  good  or  bad  to 
him  who  does  it  It  might  be  evil  for  some  to  do 
what  wo  have  been  doing,  bat  not  for  ns.  We 
feel  it  not  only  to  be  innocent,  bat  good  thus  to 
mingle  our  hearts  and  voices  in  sympathy  with  oar 
follows.  We  have  two  doties  in  life— to  love  God 
and  regard  man.  If  we  do  not  properly  regard 
man,  we  cannot  traly  love  God.  The  great  mis- 
take that  is  made  by  the  religioas  word,  I  have 
kog  felt  to  be  the  withdrawal  of  itself  from  the 
oateral  world  and  its  natural  pleasures.  It  is  not 
leBgion  to  live  above  the  world,  noc  out  of  it,  but 
to  lire  in  it  and  fill  all  its  uses  and  innocent  plea- 
nreswith  a  vital  and  spiritoal  principle.  Good 
nogs,  expressive  of  human  qrmpathies  and  good 
will  one  towards  another,  are  as  necessary  for  the 
pedection  of  what  is  natural,  as  spiritual  songs  and 
derotional  exercisee  are  for  the  perfection  of  what 
ii  spirituaL'' 

The  minister  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  what 
Ihe  deacon  had  said,  although,  in  connection  with 
the  violin,  the  doctrine  seemed  a  little  hereticaL 
But  as  he  had  been  betrayed  into  the  natural  weak- 
nen  of  shedding  tears  at  the  meresingingof  a  song, 
he  felt  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  say  as  little  as 
posihle. 

After  that.  Deacon  Smith  indulged  in  the  hxzuiy 
cf  Tiolin  playing  whenever  he  felt  inclined  that 
viy.  Thia  luxuiy,  however,  was  not  eiyoyed 
without  sundry  drawbacks.  Exceptions  were  tak- 
ea  by  members  of  the  church  to  a  secular  oflSoer 
tberoof  being  gailty  of  such  a  violation  of  religious 
deooium  as  playing  upon  a  fiddle,  which  was  char* 
aeterizod  by  some  as  the  devil's  instrument  The 
deacon's  mind  at  last  became  balanced  between  the 
questions  of  giving  ap  his  violin,  or  resigning  his 
office  in  the  church.  His  desire  to  be  iree  to  do 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  his  love  for  the 
old  mellow  toned  instrument,  decided  him  to  give 
TP  the  deaconcy,  and  he  is  now  plain  Abel  Smith, 
ftongh  quite  as  good  a  Christiaa  at  heart  as  many 
cf  his  more  scrupulous  brethren. 


Iknow  nothing  which  life  has  to  offer  to  satisfy- 
ing as  the  profoond  good  nnderstanding  which 
can  sobsist  after  much  exchange  of  good  offices, 
hetween  two  virtuous  men,  each  of  whom  is  sore 
of  himself  and  ftore  of  his  friend.  It  is  a  happiness 
which  postpones  all  other  gratifications  and  makes 
pofitics  and  oommeroei  and  ohurohes  cheap.  For, 
vhen  men  shaU  meet  as  they  ought,  each  a  bene- 
ftetor,  a  shower  of  Stan,  clothed  with  thoughts, 
with  deeds,  with  acoompltehments,  it  would  be  the 
tetiral  of  nature  whiabaU  things  anaoanoe.-*[R. 
'W.BmecQon. 


SUNSHINE. 

Sach  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  neur* 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  eveiy  sob- 
soriber  to  the  Homb  Circlb,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  size,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautifiil  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromes  wiH 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  oma* 
ment  to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  aze 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  Will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  i>arlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
iaiiy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  iHXxQe 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  doll.  A  smile  rests  a];>on  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  ia  suKSHnni  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Eveiy  subscriber  to  the  Hohb  Cibclb  for  1874. 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single,  will  receive 
this  large  and  beantiM  production  of  art,  free  ci 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscriptioQ 
price  for  the  paper,  only  92. 


A  HORSE  HTORY. 

A  dergyman,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in 
different  parts  of  the  coontry,  was,  not  long  sinoe^ 
at  a  country  hotel,  where  he  observed  ahorse  dealer 
trying  to  take  in  a  simple  gentleman,  by  imposing 
upon  him  a  broken-winded  horse  for  a  sound  onew 
The  parson  knew  the  bad  character  of  the  dealer, 
and  taking  the  gentleman  aside,  told  him  to  be  cai^ 
tious  of  the  person  he  was  dealing  with.  The  gen> 
Ueman  declined  the  purchase;  and  the  dealer,  qoite 
nettled,  observed,  **  Parson,  I  had  much  rather  hear 
you  preach,  than  see  you  privately  interfere  ia 
bargains  between  man  and  man  in  this  way.** 

"  Well,"  replied  the  parson,  **  if  you  had  been 
where  yoa  ought  to  have  been  last  Sunday,  yoa 
might  have  heard  me  preach.'* 

'*  Where  was  that?"  inquired  the  dealer. 

*'  In  the  State  prison,"  returned  the  clergyman. 


OOHSOLATIOH. 

No  one  ooght  to  remind  another  of  misfoilimef 
of  which  the  sufferer  does  not  complain,  and  which 
there  are  no  means  propoM  of  alleviating.  We 
have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts  which  necessarilj 
give  pain,  whenever  they  returned,  and  which  peiv 
haps  might  not  have  revived  but  byabsc|^im4 
unreasonable  compassion. 
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THE  MTTiTi'RK  OF  NOTTHTGHAM. 

A  TALE  OF  SHERWOOD  FOREST. 

BT  BXF.  HORATIO  ALOBB,  JS. 


FEW  mfles  to  the  west  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
famoQS  as  the  rendezvous  of  Robin  Hood  and 
liis  merry  though  lawless  foresters,  there 
liyed,  long  since,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  named 
Balph  Updike.  He  was  a  tight,  hard-fisted  man; 
and  as  some  thought,  was  hnrried  by  his  avaricious 
propensities  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  justice  and 
honesty. 

He  lived  by  himself  in  a  small  house,  in  the  most 
sparing  manner.  He  would  have  no  one  about 
him,  for,  as  ia  very  common  in  such  oases,  he  judg« 
•d  of  every  one  by  himself,  and  would  repose  con- 
fidence in  nobody. 

One  night,  as  he  sat  on  the  settle,  which  ran 
along  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  he  was  startled  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Thinking  it  might  be  the  wind, 
he  listened  once  more,  but  above  the  din  of  the 
Ua»t  came  a  distinct  knock. 

Instantly  the  thonght  that  it  might  be  thieves 
toggestcd  itself  to  the  apprehensive  mind  of  Ralph, 
and  it  was  with  a  voice  quivering  with  fear  that  he 
ealled, 

"  Who»s  there?** 

•«  It  is  I,  uncle." 

**  You  I  Who  is  it  that  calls  me  unde?"  pnxiaed 
Balph,  ro-ossured. 

"  It  is  Alfred  Waterman,  your  sister's  son.  Let 
me  in.  Uncle  Ralph,  for  I  am  quite  wet  from  the 
rain." 

The  bolts  were  drawn,  and  a  3'oung  man,  tall 
and  well  formed,  passed  the  tliresliold. 

**  Well,"  said  the  old  man  alter  a  pause,  "  what 
brings  you  here?" 

"  Is  it  so  strange,  then,  that  a  nephew  should 
visit  his  uncle,  as  to  require  a  particular  motive?" 

"Yon  will  not  find  the  visit  a  pleasant  one,"  was 
die  abrupt  reply.  **  You  see  how  I  live.  It  is  in 
the  nAoet  fitigal  manner.  I  have  no  dainties  to 
gratify  the  appetites  of  visitors — no  entertainments 
to  offer  tlieni — no  conversotion  with  which  to  re- 
gale them.  If,  then,  you  have  come  to  vL<it  me,  I 
would  not  counsel  you  to  stay  long.  But  I  doubt 
not  you  have  some  other  object  in  view." 

"  You  are  right  there.  Uncle  Ralph,"  said  the 
young  man,  whom  a  casual  glance  satisfied  that 
his  uncle  liad  not  exoggemted  the  little  pleasure 
which  a  visit  to  such  an  unpromising  place  would 
be  likely  to  afl'oixL  "  You  are  riglit.  I  did  not 
come  10  visit  you  merely,  and  I  have  another  ob- 
ject in  view." 

"  WellPV 

<*  Uncle  Ralph,"  said  AUrod,  **  they  say  you  are 
a  rich  man.*' 

**  A  Hell  man  I"  echoed!  Ralph,  a  little  nervously. 
**Tell  the  first  beggar  you  meet  in  tliu  street  that 
he  is  a  rioli  man,  and  you  will  be  as  near  the  truth. 
Does  thid  look  as  if  I  was  a  rich  man?" 

Ralph  pointed  to  the  rough,  unpointed  floor,  the 
■oauty  pullet,  and  unpapered  walls. 


''Theieissoch  a  thing,"  aaid  Allred,  ** ss  pot* 
seasinx  without  enjoying.  One  may  lu&ve  mooqr 
in  abundance  and  not  choose  to  spend  iL" 

**  Well,  well,  say  that  I  have  all  the  moosjia 
the  world,  if  you  list,"  said  the  old  man  impatieBU 
ly,  **  and  that  is  all  the  good  it  will  do.  I  wiih  ifr 
deed  that  it  would  make  it  so." 

Uncle,'*  said  Alfred,  not  heeding  this  disolaiB- 
er,  **  you  know  that  my  mother  is  but  poor,  tad 
that  since  my  father^  death  slie  has  liad  to  stragg^ 
hard  to  support  us  alL  Ever  since  I  have  had  tl» 
strength  I  have  labored  hard  for  my  master,  tibs 
miller  of  Nottingham,  into  whose  sonrioo  I  entsoad 
some  five  years  since." 
What  is  that  to  me?» 

<*  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  yoo.  During  thattimt 
I  have  acquired  sufBcient  skill  to  take  charge  of 
the  business  myself.  My  master  has  just  died,  sod 
the  mill  will  have  to  be  sold  for  the  ben(^t  of  hit 
wife  and  children.  Being,  as  I  said,  competent  to 
take  charge  of  it,  if  I  had  two  hundred  pooudisl 
my  disposal,  I  could  purchase  xt^  and  find  my* 
self  in  a  thriving  bosineBS.  But  I  have  not  tha 
money," 

"  Then  you  cant  buy  it  But  why  do  you  tro» 
b(e  me  with  this  long  account?" 

**  Because,  uncle,  though  I  have  not  the  monsy, 
I  could  borrow  it,  and  alter  a  while  repay  it  (tarn. 
the  profits  of  my  business.  For  this  purpose  I  htvs 
come  to  you,  and  I  trust  the  claims  of  relationsfa^ 
will  not  be  without  effect  in  obtaining  from  70a 
the  favor." 

'*  A  thousand  dollars  I"  ejaculated  the  old  mta.« 
Mark  me,  unde,  I  don't  ask  it  as  a  gift  only  si 
a  loan.  I  don*t  even  expect  it  without  inteni^ 
for  I  am  willing  to  pay  yon  punctually  both  iat» 
est  and  principal,  as  ere  long  I  should  be  able  to 
do.  So  you  see  it  would  be  a  good  investment  fat 
you,  without  any  probability  of  danger,  sines  >'oa 
would  have  a  hold  upon  the  miU.  Thus,  besidfli 
the  advantage  to  yourself,  yon  would  have  the  ssl» 
isfaction  of  helping  your  sister's  son." 

While  Alfred  was  speaking,  his  onde  moved 
about  uneasily  in  his  chair — hardly  restiaining 
his  impatience,  till  he  could  finish  what  he  had  to 
say. 

*<  Is  the  boy  mad?"  he  burst  forth.  •*  Expect  ms 
to  lend  him  two  hundred  pounds.  Hare  I  not  tl* 
ready  told  you  that  I  am  poor— poor  as  a  cfaordi 
mouse— poor  as  the  poorest  beggar  you  can  moat 
— and  you  ask  me  for  the  loan  of  two  huodrsd 
pounds  I" 

**  Uncle  Ralph,"  said  the  young  man,  pointedly, 
"  you  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  lies.  Twentf 
yeara  ago,  when  my  gmndfather  died,  and  the  dii* 
tribution  of  the  property  was  left  in  your  biuidib 
five  hundred  pounds  fell  to  my  mother's  sbtie. 
God  foi^ive  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  believing  (hst 
this  was  less  than  she  should  have  received,  and 
tlie  balance  went  into  your  hands.  My  lather  was 
unfortunate,  and  what  little  was  left  him  lias  been 
expended  by  my  mother  on  her  fitmily.  Bat  for 
you,  you  have  always  lived  frugally— yoa  have 
never  incurred  any  hazard — and  yet  you  woold 
have  me  believe  that  yfo^have^plonger  a^f 
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BOiMj,  and  aro  as  poor  at  the  mendicant  who  begs 
m  tbe  atreet" 

<*  Insolent  boy/'  said  the  old  man,  stmig  to  mad- 
sea  bjr  insinaatioDS  which  he  could  not  hide  from 
kimtdf  were  tme,  **  insolent  boj,  I  am  bat  a  poor 
BMn,  bat  if  I  were  ten,  nay  a  handred  times  as  rich 
'  Si  joo  represent,  I  woald  not,  to  save  my  soal, 
kod  yoa  a  penny,  thoagh  yon  should  starve  for 
the  want  of  it.*' 

"Old  roan— uncle  I  will  not  call  yon,**  said  Al- 
fred, roased  to  indignation  by  the  malignant  and 
ssfeeling  speech  of  his  companion,  yoa  will  one 
day  repent  of  yoar  conduct,  and  may  find  it  neoes- 
niy  to  ask  at  the  hands  of  another  a  greater  favor 
than  that  which  I  have  bat  now  craved  at  your 
hands.  Whon  that  time  comes,  think  of  this 
koor.** 

**Do  yoa  threaten  me?  Would  yoa  rob  me?*' 
•knost  screamed  the  wrathful  old  man.  **  Be  gone 
from  my  house.  I  will  not  harbor  you.  I  will 
kire  no  thieves  in  my  house" 

"You  have  only  anticipated  me,"  said  the  young 
nan,  proudly.  Think  you,  I  would  remain  in 
yoar  house  one  moment  oiler  such  a  repulse?  No, 
better  the  rain  and  pelting  storm,  than  such  a  shel- 
ter." 

He  strode  out  of  the  house,  too  much  occupied 
with  his  bitter  meditations  to  heed  the  driving  rain. 
Bslpb  Updike  nervously  bolted  the  door  after  him, 
^jscolating: 

"Ihank  Heaven  I  he  is  gone.  Not  a  penny  of 
nine  shall  the  graceless  boy  ever  have  with  my 
soDseoC" 


Alfred  Watennan  passed  the  night  in  an  unoccu- 
pied oat-house  at  some  distance  from  hb  uncle's 
dwelling,  and  when  the  morning  sun  began  to  gild 
the  horizon  with  its  rays,  commenced  his  journey 
homeward.  His  step  was  not  as  elastic  and  light 
SI  usoal — for  his  heart  was  filled  with  despondency 
OD  aoeoant  of  the  lack  of  suocees  which  he  had 
met 

Bethinking  himself  that  his  shortest  way  would 
be  through  Sherwood  Forest,  he  turned  aside  from 
the  main  road,  and  crossed  a  field  which  brought 
him  at  once  to  its  outskirts. 

As  he  was  walking  slowly  along  with  downcast 
vjn,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
i  voice  calling  to  htm  in  a  hearty  tone: 

"Why  so  melancholy,  man?  One  would  think 
yoa  were  just  returning  from  the  funeral  of  your 
best  friend." 

Looking  around  the  miller  perceived,  standing 
•t  a  little  distance,  a  person  of  middle  size,  chid  in 
ftbaff  jerkin,  whose  sunburnt  fiico  betokened  a  lile 
ttoetljr  spent  in  the  open  air. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Alfred,  after  a  slight  ghmce  at 
the  forentcr,  **  I  may  liave  as  much  reason  lo  be  sad 
■e  if  1  had  reelly  lost  a  friend." 

"Marry,  then,"  said  the  forester,  "take  my  ad- 
vice and  put  a  cheerful  face  on  your  trouble.  It's 
tt»  best  way  to  drive  it  off.  •  Care  killed  a  cat,* 
ttys  the  pvoverb,  but  I  don't  remember  ever  heaiv 
hig  that  it  did  the  least  good." 


It  is  very  weU  to  talk,"  said  AUred,  shaking  hii 
head,  bat  to  bear  a  heavy  disappomtment  is  not 
so  easy  a  matter." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  the  eause  of  your  despondeO' 
cy  ?  Who  knows  but  that  I  may  be  a  conjurer,  and 
with  one  stroke  of  my  wand,  can  scatter  it  to  tht 
foor  comers  of  the  earth." 

You  would  indeed  be  a  oonjurer  in  that  oassb 
But  if  it  wont  do  any  good  to  tell  yon  for  wliat  re»> 
son  I  am  sad,  at  least  it  will  do  no  harm.  Listen, 
then,  and  you  shall  hear.  You  must  know  that 
my  employer,  a  miller  of  Nottingham,  has  just  died, 
and  that  his  mill  is  for  sale.  If  I  had  two  hundred 
poonds,  which  I  am  not  likely  to  get,  I  oould  pnx^ 
chase  it,  and,  with  my  acquaintance  with  the  bas&> 
ness,  i  should  soon  become  rich.  The  sale  takes 
place  to-morrow,  aod  I,  having  no  money,  shall  be 
obliged  to  see  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  another, 
and  perhape  at  the  same  time  I  shall  be  thrown  oak 
of  employment." 

"  If  yoa  have  not  the  money,  why  not  bonow 
it?" 

**So  I  had  fuUy  mtended,  and  with  this  ahni 
yesterday  sought  an  uncle  of  mine  who  dwells  hard 
by,  but  he  is  a  miserly  old  man,  and,  so  lar  from 
granting  my  request,  he  drove  me  out  of  hie  house 
to  seek  a  slielter  elsewhere  fh>m  the  storm." 

**  And  served  you  right  for  your  folly  in  prefer* 
ring  such  a  request.  Don't  you  know  man,  that  a 
relation  is  the  very  last  to  grant  a  favor.  Better 
go  to  a  total  stranger.  He  may  grant  your  suit,  a 
relation  nevei*." 

I  believe  you-  are  more  than  half  right,"  said 
the  young  miller,  sighing  heavily.  '*  At  least,  such 
is  my  experience.   But  there  is  little  choice." 

'*  Nay,  don't  look  so  woe-begono.  How  know 
you  that  I  may  not  help  you  to  what  you  seek?" 

"You  I" 

Alfred  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  examined  more 
carefully  the  person  of  his  companion. 

He  wore  upon  a  fuoe  marked  by  good-humor,  an 
air  of  authority,  such  as  is  rarely  met  witli  except 
in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  command.  About 
his  waist  was  an  ornamented  girdle,  fix>m  which  d^ 
pended  a  bugle  horn. 

I  see,"  said  the  forester,  oonsdons  of  the  scro> 
tiny,  **  that  you  are  a  little  undecided  what  to  think 
of  me.  If,  moreover,  you  have  confidence  in  me, 
I  may  yet  do  you  a  good  turn.  Who  is  this  tmole 
of  youn  who  so  scurvily  denied  your  suit?" 

*'  Ralph  Updike  he  is  called.   He  dwells—^ 
Never  mind.   I  know  him  and  his  house.  He 
is  a  miser,  if  ever  there  wss  one.  No  wonder  ho 
refused  you.   But  perhaps  I  may  have  some  means 
of  peiwuading  him  that  you  know  not  of." 

Alfred  looked  incredulous. 

**  Meanwhile,  if  you  have  no  objections,  to  a  Ift> 
tle  agreeable  company,  1  will  summon  hither  sosie 
of  my  friends." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  forester  rais* 
ed  the  bu^e  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  blast  both  load 
and  shrill. 

Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  so  difficult  was 
it  to  discern  whence  and  how  they  came,  som 
three  score  men  ani^jgeddbiblincoln  green,  mac 
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tbeir  appearanoe,  and  anaoged  tfaemaelyet  xoimd 
fheir  leaider. 

Welcome,  mj  mmy  men,*'  waa  his  aalntation, 

and  on  yoor  allegiance  I  bid  yon  welcome  a  jonth 
whom  I  have  invited  to  ahare  our  hoepitalitj.  He 
looks  but  glam  now ;  bat  it  shall  be  hard  if  we  do  not 
ere  long  drive  away  the  gloom  from  his  brow,  and 
the  grief  fix>m  his  heart  What  say  yon,  my  tmsty 
Allen  a  Dale?'' 

**  That  will  we,''  replied  a  stalwart  forester,  lean- 
ing upon  his  bow,  if  there  is  aoght  of  virtue  in  a 
good  venison  pasty  and  a  generous  glass  of  wine." 

**  Well  said,"  quoth  Bobin  Hood,  for  it  was  in- 
deed that  renowned  chieC  **  Well  said;  and  you, 
master  miller,  be  not  alarmed  that  you  have  fisillen 
in  with  those  whom  the  world  caUs  outlaws,  bat 
who  yet  have  a  oonsoience  in  their  dealings." 

Alfred  bowed  low  before  the  ohiefl 

**  Js  this  indeed  the  famous  Bobln  Hood?"  asked 
he. 

**  Faith,"  said  the  merry  outlaw,  I  believe  you 
might  make  a  worse  murtake  than  to  tliink  so. 
Howbeit,  you  shall  not  leave  Sherwood  Forest  un- 
til you  have  received  a  taste  of  my  hospitality. 
Wc^,  knaves,  what  have  you  there?"  he  continued 
taming  to  two  of  the  band,  who  came  forward, 
bearing  between  them  a  heavy  basket 

**  Worthy  captain,  a  noble  haunch  of  venison  and 
a  pasty,  better  than  which  was  never  kneaded." 

**  Spread  the  repast  speedily,  for  I  am  hard  set 
with  hunger,  and  our  worthy  friend  here  looks 
as  if  a  mouthful  would  not  come  amiss.  Is  it  not 
■or' 

In  good  truth  you  are  right  My  uncle  was  so 
chary  of  his  ho;fpitality  that  I  brought  away  a  bet> 
ter  appetite  than  I  carried  there." 

"So  shall  you  not  say  of  your  visit  to  Bobin 
Hood." 

There  was  a  laigo  level  space  between  two  no- 
ble trees,  the  tope  of  which  formed  a  complete  shel- 
ter from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Here  the  outlaws 
nmged  themselves,  and  the  viands  were  speedily 
Xdaced  before  them. 

At  his  right  hand,  Bobin  Hood  placed  the  miller, 
while  Little  John,  his  lieutenant,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  occupied  a  seat  on  his  other  side.  The 
quality  of  the  viands  had  not  been  too  highly  ex- 
tolled. The  miller  thought  he  had  rarely  tasted 
a  more  delicious  pasty  or  quaffed  more  generous 
wine. 

For  half  an  hour  the  attack  upon  the  banquet 
eontinued,  but  at  length  became  more  sluggish — 
and  finally  even  the  most  craven  appetites  were 
Mitisfied. 

Bobin  Hood  roae  at  this  point,  and  said: 
"  My  merry  men,  we  have  given  our  guest  a 
q;>ecimen  of  our  forest  fare.  He  must  not  depart 
without  knowing  that  we  also  cultivate  in  our 
midst  a  taste  for  more  refined  pleasures,  in  testi- 
mony of  which.  Will  Wybum  will  fiAVor  as  with  a 
■ong."  — 
Nay,  captam,"  said  Will,  "that  is  not  fiiir,  I 
have  wearied  myself  in  tracking  a  deer  this  mold- 
ing, and  besides,  as  you  know,  I  am  very  bashful." 
f*  A  truce  upon  vour  ba^fulneeSj"  KobiQ 


Hood,  aware  that  it  was  only  a  pietaxt^  wa  ivfi 
claim  it  all  the  more  for  thaf 

finding  that  excuse  was  useless.  Will  o*  Wybon, 
after  a  brief  prelude,  sang,  in  a  rich,  strong  voiei^ 
the  following  ditty: 

You  may  talk  as  you  will  of  pleasaresi 
Of  rank  and  high  degree, 

But  lor  me, 
rd  rather  fkr  be  an  outlaw  bold. 
And  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Trala,  trala. 
And  dwell  'neaih  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  town,  it  is  smoky,  and  dark  and  doQ, 
It  faith  it  suiteth  not  me; 
I'd  rather  by  far  be  an  outlaw  bold. 
And  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Trala,  trala, 
And  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  sailor's^life  is  a  gallant  llfb* 
Gallant,  fearless,  and  fkee. 
But  I'd  rather  flur  be  an  outlaw  bddt 
And  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Tra  la,  trala. 
And  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then  comrades  pour  a  brimming  class, 
And  Kladly  qualT  with  me, 
A  health  to  the  life  of  an  outlaw  bdd. 
And  the  merry  greenwood  tree. 

Tra  la,  tra  la, 
A  health  to  the  greenwood  tree.^ 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  toast  proposed  hi  At 
concluding  verse  of  the  song  was  drunk  with  sa^ 
thusiasm,  and  a  round  of  cheers  rewarded  theeffixt 
of  the  singer. 

**  WeU  done.  Will  o*  Wybum,"  snid  the  lesdflb 
**  You  have  sung  us  a  good  song,  and  a  many  ooa 
This  worthy  miller  shall  follow  you." 

**  In  good  faith,  valiant  chi^"  said  Alfred,  em* 
barrassed,  **  I  would  oblige  you  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  but  my  memory  is  treacherous,  and  I  can> 
not  now  recall  words  to  which  I  might  fit  a  tone." 

**  Then  make  them,  man,  make  them  as  you  go 
along." 

**  I  pray  you  have  me  excused." 
*<  There  is  no  excuse." 

Thus  uiged,  the  miller  after  a  momenta  hsitti^ 
tion,  sang  as  follows: 

^  When  summer  clothes  the  leafy  boagh% 

And  the  warm  air  bloweth  tnt, 
A  pleasant  liiie  it  may  be,  in  truth, 
To  dwell  'neaih  the  greenwood  tree. 

But  Autumn  blows  his  chUly  blast, 

And  Summer  voioes  llee~ 
Then  a  dismal  life  it  must  be,  I  ween. 

To  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

On  a  cottage  hearth  the  fagots  bom. 

Bum  brightly  there  for  me. 
And  I'd  ratner  by  far,  enioj  its  warmtti, 

Than  dwell  'neath  the  greenwood  treSb 

You  may  boast  of  an  outlaw's  llfla, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
rd  racher  by  fitr  be  a  miller  stool, 
O,  that  is  the  life  for  me." 
As  might  be  supposed,  this  song  was  notso «• 
tbnsiastically  applauded  as  the  other.  Uvatofm 
of  dissatisfaction  axoae,  bat  these  Bobin  Hdo4 
quickly  quelled. 
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"Omr  gaest,"  taid  he,  is  well  entitled  to  his  own 
flpioion,  and  if  he  prefeiB  a  millex's  life  it  shall  not 
bslbr  OS  to  censore  him.  Come,  my  men,  since 
k  did  OS  the  grace  to  drink  to  an  outlaw's  life,  we 
en  do  no  lees  than  qaa£f  a  health  to  all  jolly  mil- 
IflD,  and  oar  gaest  in  partionlar.'' 

The  foresters  were  easily  drawn  to  this  view  of 
Ibe  sobjeot,  and  did  foil  honor  to  the  toast  propos- 
ed b7  Bobin  Hood. 

Jost  then  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  a  oorert 
haid  by,  and  two  foresters  made  their  appearance 
beaiing  between  them,  seemingly  half  senseless 
with  fear,  the  person  of  Ralph  Updike. 

Good  Heavens  1"  said  the  miller,  starting  to  his 
foet,  "my  nnoleP' 

"It  is  even  so,''  said  Robin  Hood,  composedly. 
"I  have  snmmoned  him  to  oar  woodland  coort  to 
itand  trial  for  the  crying  sin  of  inhosjutality.  Bring 
Um  hither." 

The  old  man  was  brought  before  the  oatlaw. 
fie  gszed  at  the  stalwart  forms  aboot  him  with  an 
qjprehensive  air,  which  seemed  almost  ladioroas, 
lod  then  into  the  &oe  of  the  self-constitated  jadge 
—who,  assoming  a  severe  tone,  thus  addressed 

*  Ralph  Updike,  we  have  beeo  informed  that 
npOQ  the  evening  of  yesterday,  a  yoong  man,  yoar 
■BtoE's  son,  presented  himself  at  yoor  door,  and 
tiat,  instead  of  treating  him  with  the  hospitality 
vfaioh  common  courtesy  requires  us  to  extend  to 
the  merest  stranger,  you  drove  him  thence  with 
violent  abuse,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  a  shelter 
from  the  storm  wherever  he  might.  How  plead 
TOO,  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

**  Who  are  you,"  said  the  old  man,  and  by 
ihat  right  do  you  drag  me  here,  and  question  me 
thn?" 

**  I  am  Robin  Hood,  the  lord  of  Sherwood,  and 
ai  to  my  right  to  do  as  I  have  done,  I  believe  no 
one  here  will  think  of  questioning  it.  How  is  it, 
ttj  merry  men?" 

"Long  live  our  noble  captain,  valiant  Robin 
Bbodi"  was  the  unanimous  response. 

"Yon  see  and  hear.  My  author!^,  at  least, 
ivill  be  pretty  well  sustained.  Now  to  your  de- 
frnoe.  What  have  you  to  say?  Have  1  chaiged 
yoQ  truly?" 

"  1  admit,"  said  Ralph,  reluctantly,  "  the  young 
man  came  to  my  dwelling,  and  insisted  to  borrow 
alaige  sum  of  money,  which,  being  a  poor  man,  I 
ms  wholly  nnable  to  lend  him.  Not  content  with 
tiiis  answer,  he  insisted  that  I  had  the  mone/ many 
times  over,  and  threatened  my  life  if  I  did  not  ao- 
oed  - to  his  request" 

"  Nay,  undo,"  said  the  miller,  *<  there  yon  do 
me  meet  foul  injustice.  I  did  not  threaten  you  at 
alL" 

Ralph,  who  had  until  &en  been  unaware  of  his 
aephew's  proximity,  started  back  in  confusion,  oon- 
Kioos  of  his  fidsehood. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  "that  naught  I  can  say  will 
avail  me  here." 

"Old  man,"  said  Robin  Hood, sternly,  "you  have 
sought  to  beguile  me  by  falsehood.  Had  your 
nephew  gone  so  fieur  as  to  threaten  your  life,  he 


would  not  at  your  command  have  left  your  dwell- 
ing, since,  if  opposed  to  each  other,  lees  strai|^ 
would  by  far  outweigh  youxs.  .  What  further  d^ 
fence  have  you  to  offer?" 

**  None,"  said  Ralph,  doggedly. 

*''Ihen  I  must  prooeed  to  peas  upon  you  the  8sn> 
tence  of  the  court  For  your  breach  of  the  lawv 
of  hoepitalit3%  I  will  exact  from  yoa  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  be  this  day  delivered." 

**Two  hundred  ponndsl"  exclaimed  Ralph,  in 
dismay.  **1  were  fortunate  if  I  had  as  many 
pence." 

**  Nay,  this  will  not  answer  your  turn.  I  know 
more  than  you  think.  Perhaps  were  I  inclined  I 
could  lead  the  way  to  more  than  five  times  the 
sum.  Beneath  the  gnarled  trunk  of  an  old  beach 
tree—" 

The  old  man's  Ikoe  grew  fearfully  pale. 

"  In  fEiith,  I  have  a  mind  to  seize  the  whcde^  and 
not  without  cause,  since  you,  according  to  your 
own  confession,  not  being  master  of  two  hundred 
pence,  caxmot  have  any  claim  to  a  thousand  pounds 
and  more.   Come,  do  you  confess  it  is  yours?" 

"  Ye-es,"  stammered  Ralph,  who  in  a  choice  b^ 
tween  two  evils,  thought  this  confession  his  moel 
politic  course. 

**  Nay,  then  that  is  settled,"  said  Robin  Hood, 
"  I  see  that  we  shall  come  to  an  understanding  b^ 
fore  long.   Now  for  the  fine." 

"  Pardon  me,  good  captain,"  said  Ralph,  implozw 
ingly.  *'  This  is  punishment  overmuch  for  a  slight 
fault  Two  hundred  ponndsl  It  would  swallow 
up  the  earnings  of  years." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Robin  Hood,  ze> 
fleeting  a  moment 

Ralph's  fiuse  lighted  up  in  anticipation  of  having 
his  sentence  lightened. 

**  Therefore  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  go  soot- 
free,  and  of  this  you  surely  caxmot  eomplain.  Ai9 
you  skilled  in  archery?" 

"Nay,  not  L" 

"  How  is  it  with  you,  joUy  miller?" 

"  I  scarce  ever  drew  a  bow,  most  noble  captain.** 

"Then  you  are  the  better  matched.  Now  for 
my  proposition.  You  shall  each  be  provided  with 
a  good  bow  and  arrows,  and  be  who  in  three  trials 
comes  nearest  the  target  shall  be  deemed  the  victor. 
If  this  worthy  gentleman,  his  fine  shall  be  remitted 
altogether,  if  yon,  my  gallant  miller,  the  amount 
of  the  fine  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands  to  cany 
out  the  purpose  you  propose." 

"  Nay,  but  the  trial  is  not  a  fair  one,"  expostulat- 
ed Ralph. 

"  And  why  not?" 

"That  in  the  event  of  his  success  I  am  bound  to 
a  forfeiture,  while  he  goes  scot-free." 

"  The  forieiture  is  not  for  the  want  of  success  but 
for  inhospitality.  However,  and  you  will  have  It 
so,  he  shall,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  be  doomed  to  a 
forfeiture— of  the  countenance  and  protection  of 
his  most  gracious  uncle. 

This  sally  elicited  loud  laoghter  from  the  band 
who  were  gathered  around. 

The  trial  oonmienoed.  Nei&er  being  experieno- 
ed  azoheis,  the  first  arrows  fell  fkr  remote  from  the 
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taiget  It  so  ohanoed,  howerer,  that  the  wind  bon 
Balph'8  third  arrow  to  within  a  oompaiatiyely 
■mall  distance  of  the  centre. 

A  good  shot,  thoogh  chance  directed  it,*'  qaoth 
Bobin  Hood.  "  Miller  yoa  most  mend  yoor  aim, 
or  jOQ  will  lose  your  gaerdon.*' 

Thus  exhorted,  the  miller  called  into  requisition 
all  the  skill  he  possessed,  though  that  was  but  scan- 
ty. However,  he  had  learned  something  from  his 
prerioos  shots.  Poising  his  weapon  carefolly,  he 
took  aim.  The  arrow  entered  the  taiget  an  inch 
nearer  than  that  of  his  competitor. 

"  A  miller  foreverl''  shouted  the  forester.  **  A 
miller  forever  I" 

The  coantenance,  which  had  been  exultant  a  mo- 
ment before,  suddenly  fell,  and  in  his  spite  he 
threw  down  his  bow  upon  the  ground. 

The  line  is  fiiirly  exacted.  Allan  a  Dale  and 
Will  of  Tyburn,  you  may  go  to  the  spot  you  wot 
of,  dig  up  the  box  you  will  find  there,  and  bring 
hither  presently  from  thence  two  hundred  pounds, 
no  more  no  less,  which  being  received,  this,  our 
prisoner  sliall  go  free.  And  hark  ye,  restore  the 
box  to  its  former  place,  and  carefully  spread  the 
earth  over  it,  so  that  it  shall  not  betray  to  other 
Tisitors  what  lies  beneath." 

This  command  was  punctually  complied  with, 
and  the  uncle's  ransom  placed  in  the  nephew's 
hands.  With  this  in  hand,  he  joyfully  betook  him- 
self homeward,  and  purchased  the  mill  of  which  he 
had  been  so  desirious. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  his  unde  died,  and 
there  being  no  will,  he  fell  heir  to  his  posseesions. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  cherished  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  towards  the  outlaw  who  had  be- 
friended him;  and  when,  at  length,  Bobin  Hood 
died,  and  his  band  was  scattered,  the  generous  out- 
law had  no  more  sincere  mourner  than  Thb  Mil- 
lee  OF  NOTTIHOHAX. 


A  wisa 

I  wish  that  I  had  no  wishea, 

For  all  alas  are  vain — 
We  grieve  because  we  have  them  not^ 

Or  else  they  bring  us  pain; 
Ah,  me,  how  often  I  have  said, 

I'll  never  wish  again. 

Twine  these  wishes  into  prayers, 
A  well-known  voice  replied; 

A  gentle  voice  whose  loving  tones 
Were  never  heard  to  chide-^ 

Be  sure  if  they  are  good  for  thee, 
They  will  not  be  denied. 

Thy  will,  O  Lord,  not  mine  be  done, 

Never  foi^t  to  say, 
He  knoweth  what  is  heat  for  us, 

Remember  this  alway; 
And  when  these  sinful  wishes  rise, 

O  then  kneel  down  and  pray. 


IT  fbrty  rods  make  one  rood,  how  many  will 
make  one  polite?  If  twelve  dozen  make  a  gross, 
bow  many  will  make  a  grooer? 


FATIMA,  THE  BSATJTIFUIi. 

A  TALB  OF  THB  SABT. 
BT  a  B.  WED8TEB. 


CHAITER  L 

N  the  days  when  the  stately  old  orient  €il|f 
Aleppo  rejoiced  in  the  title  "  Haleb  el  8hihbS| 
Aleppo  the  Gray*'  —  the  Galiph  Mobammed 
ebn-Berkook  possessed  a  lovely  daughter,  who 
was  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  boast  of  til  the 
realm. 

llie  famous  diamonds  of  the  Ind  were  not  brigb^ 
er  than  Fatima's  eyes;  the  deft  heart  of  the  pome> 
granate,  whose  rich  fruit  ripened  in  her  fathei^ 
gardens  was  not  veined  with  warmer  red  than  hsr 
soft  cheeks,  nor  were  its  scariet  blossoms  mors 
vivid  than  her  lips;  her  dark  hair,  soft,  luxuriant 
and  of  wonderful  length,  shaded  shoulders  marbis 
fair  and  smooth;  and  her  slender,  perfect  form  fits 
the  embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty.  Indeed,  ihs 
must  have  possessed  rare  loveliness  in  that  land 
where  all  maidens  are  "  fair  to  look  upon  "  to  haft 
won  a  pre-emiqent  title — for  every  where  was  sbs 
known  as  Fatima,  the  Beautiful,"  and  the  thems 
of  her  praises  were  sung  as  often  in  old  Aleppo  st 
the  prayers  of  the  devout  Musselmen  arose  from  iH 
moeques  or  market  places. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  lovely  star  of 
Aleppo  could  long  remain  unwooed  in  the  p!ilaoe  of 
her  old  father.  On  the  oontrary,  suitors  were  con* 
stoutly  at  her  feet;  from  the  grave,  bearded  nobl« 
who  assisted  the  caliph  in  dispensing  the  a;^aixs  of 
state,  down  to  the  gay,  handsome  young  pages  who 
loitered  around  the  palace  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  bright  eyes  that  peeped  through  the  lattiosd 
jalousies  of  the  sedulously  guarded  harem.  But 
Fatima,  left  free  by  her  &ther's  indulgence,  smiled 
alike  on  all;  until  her  admirers,  from  each  imsgia* 
ing  himself  the  lieivored  one,  began  to  believe  their 
fieur  enchantress  fouud  her  chief  amusement  in  trip 
fling  with  all  in  turn,  and  each  inly  vowed  to  bow 
at  her  shrine  no  longer,  while  every  socoeedingdsj 
found  him  still  her  slave. 

Matters  went  on  alter  this  manner,  nntO  snddsn* 
ly,  Fbtima  grew  as  staid,  grave,  and  quiet,  as  she 
had  formerly  been  capricious  and  ooqnetish;  and 
all  the  palace  said — 

**  Our  beautiful  mistress  is  ill.  We  hear  no  longer 
the  sound  of  her  laugh  like  the  soft  south  wind,  aud 
the  rose  is  dying  from  her  cheek.  Woe  to  oar 
good  caliph  if  the  flower  of  his  heart  should  be 
transplanted  to  gardens  of  Paradise  I  The  leeches 
must  be  summoned  I" 

And  the  leeches  were  summoned,  the  most  skill- 
ful medicine  men  of  the  great  city;  and  the  old  osr 
liph  hung  anxiously  upon  their  decision. 

**  Thy  daughter  hath  no  disease,  but  she  needeth 
less  restraint  than  the  close  confines  of  thy  city 
palace,  and  the  companionship  of  thy  harem  Cavoi^ 
ites  can  give.  Send  her  to  thy  summer  seat  with- 
out the  city  gates— give  her  the  freedom  of  its  spap 
dous  halls  and  blooming  gardens,  and  let  a  paiiy 
of  young  friends  accompany  her,  to  divert  her  mind 
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with  the  gayeties  of  yoath.  Change  and  pure  air 
will  restore  her." 

So  delighted  was  old  Mohammed  at  the  decision 
of  bis  doctors,  and  so  relieved  was  his  mind  from 
tiie  fear  lest  his  Fatima  was  in  danger  of  fklling 
prejr  to  the  same  disease  of  wliich  her  mother- 
best  beloved  of  his  wives— had  faded,  that  he  gave 
immediate  orders  for  her  removal  to  his  beaatiful 
eonntrj  palace,  and  bade  Fatima  select  a  train  of 
her  joung  companions  whom  she  might  invite  to 
enliven  her  visit. 

With  more  interest  than  she  had  shown  of  late, 
Fitima  named  a  list,  then  added  carelesslj  in  clos- 
ing— 

"And  there  is  thy  new  secretary,  yonng  Osman, 
who  playeth  the  zel  with  wondrous  skill.  I  have 
A  mind  that  he  go  thither  also,  to  assist  as  at  our 
mosical  feasts  in  the  gardens — provided  thoa  canst 
spare  him  from  thy  side,  dear  lather?"  and  her  eyes 
were  timidly  uplifted  with  her  request 

**Spar§  Osman?  By  the  beard  of  the  prophet, 
weit  thou  to  &sk  for  onr  prime  vizier  to  call  back 
the  roses  to  thy  cheek  thou  should'st  have  him, 
Fitima I"  answered  the  fond  sire.  "Osman  and 
his  zel  shall  go  in  thy  train;  and  thy  old  father  him- 
self, will  throw  aside  the  cares  of  his  empire  now 
tnd  then,  and  run  down  to  see  how  thou  art  enjoy- 
ing the  bright  summer  hoars.  See  to  it,  daughter, 
tiiat  thou  keep*8t  op  a  perpetual  Feast  of  Boses  in 
gardens  of  our  summer  palace.'* 

^Vas  -wonderful,  how  speedily  the  roses  began 
to  bloom  upon  Fatima's  cheek  v^hen  sh3  received 
this  pemussion  from  her  doting  fiither;  and  while 
the  preparation<»  for  the  summer  festival  progress- 
ed and  all  the  palace  were  astir,  little  dark-eyed 
lillQl',  the  deft-handed  waiting-maid,  flitted  to  and 
fro,  bosOy  packing  her  mistress'  wardrobe,  with  a 
peculiar  smile  upon  her  lip,  murmuring  now  and 
then  to  herself— 

**Tht  prophet  deprive  me  of  a  lover,  if  it  do  not 
eome  out  that  there  are  other  songs  whispered  be- 
neath the  myrtle  and  pomegranate  trees  in  my 
njal  master's  summer  gardens  than  the  nightin- 
glials  or  balbul*s  notesP' 


CHAPTKB  n. 

It  was  a  regal  summei^that  passed  at  the  ca- 

^h'S  country  palace— rich  in  festive  gayety,  mirth 
innaic,  song,  and  bloom. 

Day  by  day,  at  the  command  of  the  Princess  Fa- 
txnaa,  entertainments,  whose  splendor  eclipsed  those 
whereof  we  read  in  the  famoas  Arabian  Nights, 
passed  like  a  goigeous  panorama  before  the  guests; 
and  youth,  beauty,  wit,  and  wisdom  met  in  the  cool 
marbled  saloons  and  halls,  or  open  courts  and  flow- 
er-flcented  gardens. 

Like  a  golden  dream,  the  long,  bright  Feast  of 
Bases  glided  by— each  day  and  night  crowded  with 
enjoyment;  fete  upon  fete  marked  the  weeks  that 
followed;  and  now  the  princess  determined  to 
oelipse  all  bj  the  splendor  of  a  gala  night  which 
•hoald  serve  ts  the  dosing  entertainment  to  her 
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L&e  magks  the  preparations  sped;  and -when  the 
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evening  came,  a  perfect  fairy -land  of  beauty  enrap- 
tured the  eye,  while  every  sense  was  steeped  in 
laxurioas  gratification  within  the  charmed  prooincti 
of  the  palace-grounds. 

Upon  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
saloon,  seated  upon  a  dais  whose  cushions  were  of 
that  rich,  woven  gold  stuff  for  the  manulncture  of 
which  her  native  Aleppo  is,  to  this  day,  so  celebrat- 
ed, the  princess,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  received 
the  homage  of  her  guests,  and  when  each  had  paid 
conrt,  they  were  left  free  to  follow  their  own  bent, 
and  seek  pleasure  for  the  evening  wherever  led  by 

their  own  sweet  wills." 

The  attire  of  the  peerless  Fatima  -was  most  su- 
perb. A  rich  robe  of  blao  Damascus  silk,  heavy 
-with  gold  embroidery,  a  scarf  of  T^rian  dyes  about 
her  slender  waist,  a  veil  of  Syrian  muslin  depend- 
ing from  a  tiara  of  jewels  upon  her  throat,  bust 
and  rounded  wrists — this  has  been  the  costume  of 
many  an  Eastern  princess  beside,  yet  none  wore 
it  with  such  a  royvl  air  as  the  peerless  queen  of  the 
festive  night,  Fatima,  the  Beautiful. 

"  By  Mahomet,  the  stars  pale  beside  the  gleam 
of  our  princess'  eyes,  and  the  flowers  droop  for 
shame  at  the  glow  of  her  cheeks  1"  said  her  nobles 
as  she  moved  through  the  halls;  and  when,  later, 
her  light  feet  twinkled  in  the  dance,  th^re  were  not 
these  -wanting  to  affirm  that  her  grace  of  mov^ 
ment  had  been  bestowed  as  a  q>ocial  gift  by  some 
guardian  angel  from  Paradise. 

But  all  this  time — while  the  dance  went  on,  and 
the  sound  of  mirth  fell  on  the  air— the  dark-eyed 
Fatima  moved  among  her  guests  with  tlie  air  of 
one  whose  heart  was  otherwhere;  and,  at  length, 
at  a  little  signal  from  pretty  Lillali,  her  maid,  she 
glided  away  from  the  brilliant  hall  with  its  paved 
floors,  columns  of  porphyry  and  gold,  flowers,  lights 
and  mosic,  and  stole  mpidly  along  the  corridor  and 
across  an  open  court,  where  the  silvery  rain  of  a 
foimtain  tinkled  into  a  marble  tank,  and  then  stole 
out  into  the  cool,  evening  air. 

Colored  lamps  suspended  fiom  the  trees,  illomin- 
ed  the  garden,  underneath  whose  gleam  groups 
were  -walking  through  the  perfume-scented  aisles; 
but  carefully  evading  all,  Fatima  glided  into  a  se- 
cluded path,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  small 
bower  entirely  draped  with  thick  myrtle  vines  and 
shaded  by  a  thicket  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees. 

There,  the  roys  of  the  light  and  the  feet  of  stray- 
ing guests  did  not  penetmte:  and  as  she  approach- 
ed the  sequestered  retreat,  Fatima  threw  off  the 
air  of  caution  she  had  worn,  and  hastened  on^'srd. 
Hardly  had  she  gained  the  threshold  of  the  bower, 
when  a  manly  figure  sprang  forward  to  her  side, 
and  an  arm  was  tenderly  thro-wn  about  her,  draw- 
ing her  to  a  seat  within. 

**  Star  of  my  heaven  and  soul  of  my  dreamsl  L£U 
lull  told  thee  I  awaited  thee,  then!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Osman,  lord  of  my  thoughts,"  replied  Fa- 
tima in  as  tender  and  caressing  a  tone  as  he  had 
used,  "  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  steal  awaj 
from  the  crowd — and  thou  knowest  I  am  forood  to 
use  caution  now,  lest  some  prying  babbler  or  envir 
ous  rival  bear  the  tale  to  my  father's  eaxs.** 
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The  bKow  of  the  listener  darkened,  end  bitter 
thoo^ti  orooBed  his  mind. 

M  And  most  it  «v€r  be  thus?*'  he  said  impatiently, 
"dan  the  hour  never  dawn  for  me  when  I  ma j 
dare  go  into  thy  sire's  presence — aye,  before  all  his 
nobles  in  open  ooort — and  say  I  love  thee,  Fatima? 
What  meant  the  old  astrologer,  when  he  assured 
me  that  my  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  time 
would  come  when  I  might  win  a  princess?  Have 
I  suffered  my  love  for  thee  to  lead  me  into  credu- 
lity? am  I  the  dupe  of  a  Mae  hope,  and  only  lead- 
ing thee  to  what  must  prove  thy  ruin,  for  surely, 
terrible  would  be  the  caliphs  wxath  did  he  know 
his  humble  secretary  dared  to  love  his  daughter? 
Ah,  Fadma,  this  has  been  a  long,  bright  summer 
dream;  but  it  must  £Eule,  as  all  dreams  do, and  thoy 
wilt  learu  to  forget  me  I"  and  his  tone  was  full  of 
despair. 

Never,  Osmanl"  exclaimed  the  princess,  softly 
oaressing  the  hand  that  held  her  own.  Do  not 
deem  me  fickle  as  the  winds  that  rove  through 
these  bowers.  Ours  has  been  a  long  bright  summer 
dream,  in  truth;  but  dreams  often  find  glorious  ful- 
filment, as  ours  must  and  willl  No  prince  of  my 
fiOher's  realm  shall  ever  draw  one  breath  of  love 
lh>m  my  lips;  no  other  fealty  shall  ever  win  me 
from  thee.  So  cheer  thy  drooping  heart,  my  Os- 
man;  and  trust  still  in  the  augury  which  has  in- 
spired thee  hitherta  Thou  sayest  thy  parentage 
is  a  mystery.  Who  knoweth  but  a  light  may  break 
vpon  it,  which  will  show  thy  birth  to  be  on  a  level 
with  any  noble  at  our  courts?  And,  even  should 
tiiis  never  come  to  pass,  do  not  /know  thee  to  be 
above  them  all  in  that  true  nobility  of  heart  and 
soul  for  which  I  have  loved  thee  everjsince  thou 
didst  enter  my  sire's  service?  Let  us  hope  bravely, 
my  Osman,  for  a  happy  future  awaiteth  usi" 

**  Never  for  Mce,  as  the  bride  of  a  low  bom  beg- 
gar, ingrate  daughter  of  a  race  of  kingsl"  thunder- 
ed a  voice  in  startling  proximity,  and  in  an  instant 
more  Fatima  lay  swooning  ai  her  enraged  father's 
feet;  while  the  old  ca^ph,  white  with  passion, 
would  have  struck  the  secretary,  had  he  not  step- 
ped aside  from  the  blow.  **  It  is  thus  thou  repay- 
est  thy  bene&otor?  It  is  thus  thou  stingest  the 
hand  that  clothed,  and  fed,  and  warmed  thee,  by 
robbing  an  old  man  of  his  daughter  with  thy  spe- 
cious tales  of  love  and  lying  babblings  of  ftiture 
rank  and  greatness.  Beggar  and  upstart,  thou 
sbalt  lie  low  in  the  deepest  dungeons  of  our  pris- 
ons, while  the  wedding  rites  of  thy  princess  with 
the  highest  hoble  of  our  realm  shall  be  celebrated  1 
And  get  thee  hence,  lest  thy  foul  breath  poison  the 
air  that  would  come  back  to  tins  poor,  fond,  fool- 
ish girl's  lipsi"  and  the  old  man,  still  nhftiring  -^th 
passion,  set  himself  about  the  restoration  of  his 
daughter. 

For  many  minutes  Fatima  lay  prone  and  sense- 
less as  a  marble  statue  where  she  had  £Edlen;  and 
when  at  length,  she  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  lis- 
ten to  the  reproaches  of  her  incensed  sire,  who  had 
left  the  city  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  dao£^- 
ter  a  happy  surprise,  and  sought  her  throughout 
the  palace  grounds  only  to  be  surprised  in  torn,  by 
overhearing  her  converse  with  her  lover,  no  w<nds^ 


either  of  excuse  or  determined  purpose,  psMsd  bar 
lipe.  Silently  she  snfiered  her  &ther  to  lead  bv 
baok  to  the  palace  and  to  her  guests. 

And  when,  next  morning,  the  visit  to  the  smn* 
mer  seat  was  ended,  and  all  returned  to  Aleppo, 
the  young  secretary,  Osman,  was  not  among  the 
number;  and  thenceforth,  though  none  knew 
wherefore,  he  was  miashig  from  the  caliph's  ooozW 


CHAPTER  TTT. 

A  TBiJt  had  gone  by;  and  still  the  old  dl^ 
ruled  his  realm  with  his  wonted  vigor  and  power; 
still  the  nobles  came  and  went  through  hii  haOi 
and  courts;  and  still  his  peerless  daughter  wm 
known  throughout  the  land  by  her  olden  title, "  fV 
tuna,  the  BeautifuL" 

And  of  a  truth,  even  now  more  than  of  old,  mig^ 
that  title  be  merited,  for  the  passage  of  the  hirt 
twelvemonth  had  added  new  lustre  to  the  priaoei^ 
charms,  softening  and  chastiftning  them  as  I7  a 
magic  veil  enfolding  her. 

Still,  as  of  old,  assiduous  homage  was  laid  at  hm 
feet,  and  the  caliph  would  have  been  well-^eaaed 
had  she  chosen  from  the  illustrious  of  hisooorti 
lord  who  should  be  fitted  to  sustain  the  heritage  of 
honors  and  succession  which  should  come  upon 
him  at  his  decease;  bat  Fatima  manifested  foflh 
apathy  upon  the  matter  that  he  was  sorely  aiige» 
ed,  and  often  exclaimed — 

"I  believe  the  girl  hath  inly  vowed  she  will  go 
husbandless  to  her  grave,  since  I  would  not  sofliBC 
her  to  bestow  herself  upon  an  unknown,  low  bom 
writer.  Of  old,  Fatima  was  my  joy  and  pride;  but 
now  she  getteth  silent  and  doll,  aad  I  know  oot 
how  to  win  her  consent  to  my  plane  for  her  hsppi* 
ness.  The  propbiBt  blot  it  out  as  a  sin  if  I  ny 
that  this  canseth  me  much  anger,  and  I  have  a  mmd 
to  eammand  her  obedience  into  marrying  one  of  my 
noblest" 

But  notwithstanding  this  determination,  the  old 
caliph  could  not  really  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fullUi 
it.  Fatima's  pensive  demeanor  and  gentle  sadnes 
completely  disarmed  him;  and  he  would  go  fiom 
her  presence,  muttering — 

"By  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  but  the  girihssi 
way  of  making  me  feel  as  if  I  had  done  a  mean 
thing  in  breaking  up  that  low  attachment.  The 
varlet  was  wondrously  wise  and  handsome,  I  most 
confess;  but  a  •ecretary,  a  writer,  of  obscure  birth, 
to  woo  the  daugHer  of  tht  Caliph  /  by  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet,  it  was  not  to  be  pardoned  I  Let  the  girl 
go  her  lonely  way,  then,"  he  added  pettishly* 
"  She  will  not  get  a  hnsband  after  she  grows  (dd 
and  homely  unless  he  who  vanished  so  mysterioof- 
ly  in  his  babyhood,  her  cousin  Feri^ji  Pasha,  who, 
had  the  prophet  not  called  him  from  us,  would 
have  succeeded  me  in  the  caliphate— unless  Feriiyi 
come  back  from  his  grave  to  claim  herl"  and,  ven^ 
ing  his  anger  in  his  soliloquy,  the  old  man  walked 
away  from  his  daughter's  apartment. 

Hardly  had  the  caliph  left  Fatima's  presenoa^ 
when  the  dark-eyed  Lilluli  hastily  entered,  diatoil^ 
ing  her  mistress'  sad  reverie  with  the  air  of  oot 
hM  a  piMd  of  tidings  to  oommnnioate. 
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"There  is  a  fruit-vender  in  the  conrt-jard,  my 
ladj,  who  hath  a  basket  of  wondrooslj  ripe  neo- 
tarines,  which  strange  to  say,  he  will  offer  to  none 
bat  thee?  He  saith  the  lame  of  the  Princess  Fa- 
tima,  the  Beautifol,  hath  reached  him  in  his  vine- 
yard home— and  he  hath  walked  miles  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  thee.  Therefore,  lady,  prithee,  go 
down;  for  this  fellow  is  .bold  as  his  fruit  is  rich  and 

Smiling  at  the  importonity  of  her  little  maid, 
who  seemed  strangely  interested  in  the  new-oomer, 
the  princess  arose  and  descended  to  the  court, 
where  she  beheld  a  stoat  yonng  Tark,  heavily 
bearded,  and  oanying  a  large  pannier  well  laden 
with  rich  irtlit,  peeping  from  amidst  its  screening 
foUage.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  pair  of  scales,  in 
which  he  was  deliberately  weighing  several  of  the 
choicest  plams. 

"Bay  my  fruit,  beautiful  princessl"  exclaimed 
the  vender  as  she  approached. 

"  Tis  sweet  and  ripe;  and  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing hj  on  it  when  'twas  plucked  scarce  six  hours 
ago!"  and  he  held  up  the  tempting  nectarines  to 
Tiew.  "  Fair,  soft  and  smooth  I  thought  them,  but 
fiiirer,  softer  and  smoother  thy  cheek  I  Rightly  art 
thoa  named  *  The  Beautiful,'  my  princess  he  add- 
ed, with  respectful  homage. 

With  a  smile,  Fatima  bade  the  fruit  vender  leave 
his  wares;  and  drawing  a  purse  from  her  girdle, 
bestowed  upon  him  several  golden  coins  in  pay- 
ment 

"My  princess  is  too  generous,"  said  the  vender; 
and  with  a  singularity  of  movement  uncommon 
in  his  class,  he  thrust  back  all  the  coins  save  one, 
aod  with  them,  also  a  folded  and- sealed  paper. 

"  Let  the  princess  count  her  money  when  alone 
and  imobservedl"  he  said  in  a  low,  significant  voice; 
then,  with  a  low  obeisance,  he  departed,  leaving 
the  paper  in  her  hand. 

When  Fatima  had  gained  her  apartment,  she 
opened  the  note;  wondering  greatly  what  might 
be  the  purport  of  that  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  her  posesaion  with  such  an  air  of  secrecy. 

Bat  a  single  line  was  there,  yet  that  sufficed  to 
caU  the  warm  blood  to  her  cheek  and  a  new  light 
to  her  eye. 

"Osman  is  near  thee;  and  the  astrologer**  pre- 
£ctioo  seems  about  to  be  fulfilled  i*' 


CHAPTER  rV. 

Ox  the  following  morning,  the  old  Caliph  Mo- 
hammed £ba  Berkook  sat  in  the  apartment  of  his 
daughter.  He  was  in  a  gentler  mood  than  usual, 
Cor  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  favor- 
ite wife  Zoleika,  Fatima's  mother,  who  had  died  in 
her  youth  and  beauty ;  and  though  the  scarlet  pome- 
gtanates  had  scattered  their  blossoms  for  many 
smmners  npon  her  grave,  yet  was  the  heart  of  the 
old  man  still  alive  to  the  memory  of  the  one  ro- 
mance of  his  life. 

Therefore  was  it,  as  he  sat  beside  his  daughter, 
his  softened  heart  loved  to  note  her  resemblance  to 
her  mother;  and  he  began  to  feel  more  leniently 
loward  her  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  twelve- 
20 


months  since  the  mihappy  ocoorrence  at  his  samr 
mer  palace. 

In  the  midst  of  this  happy  interview,  a  messen* 
ger  came  from  court,  stating  that  the  vizier  had 
just  received  an  important  communioation  which 
he  desired  to  impart  to  his  sovereign. 

"  Bid  him  bring  it  hitherP'  said  the  caliph;  and 
turning  to  Fatima,  he  added  with  a  laugh,  **  daugh- 
ter, since  thou  wilt  not  get  thee  a  husband,  to  as* 
sist  thee  in  bearing  the  burdens  thou  must  assume 
when  thou  comest  to  manage  the  alll&irs  of  the 
kingdom,  I  have  a  mind  to  commence  inducting 
thee  into  thy  share  of  them  beforetime." 

Fatima  retorted  in  a  lively  strain,  and  while  the 
conversation  was  going  on  in  this  mood,  the  vizier 
was  announced. 

**  Thou  hast  important  matters,  I  am  told,  good 
Harret  Of  what  treat  they?  war  news,  or  tidings 
from  those  Damascus  merchants  who  are  coming 
thither  to  buy  stores  from  our  bazaars?  I  must 
order  a  set  of  jewels  of  them  for  my  Fatima,"  he 
said  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  Nay,  my  master;  neither  news  of,  thy  hostile 
tribes  nor  of  profitable  merchandise;  but  that  which 
if  I  mistake  not,  will  bring  more  thankfulness  to 
thy  heart  Have  1  not  often  heard  thee  tell  of  the 
disappearance  of  thine  infant  nephew,  Feridji  Pasha, 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  heir  to  the 
caliphate?*'  asked  the  vizier. 

"  Yes,  and  not  only  heir  to  the  throne,  but  thy 
husband,  my  Fatima,"  replied  the  monarch.  "  He 
was  the  last  male  of  our  race;  but  when  only  a 
babe,  be  disappeared  most  mysteriously  from  the 
palace.  You  would  not  raise  hopes  that  you  could 
not  sustain,  Harret?"  he  said,  looking  eagerly  and 
searchingly  into  his  minister's  face. 

"  No,  my  master.  I  am  armed  with  simple  facts 
which  are  substantiated.  Your  nephew  was  stolen 
by  a  Koord  robber,  whose  compatriots  you  had 
sentenced  to  the  bowstring;  brought  up  until  his 
fifth  year  in  his  mountain  haunt;  then,  at  the  rob- 
ber's approaching  death,  he  was  placed  in  the  home 
of  a  good  recluse  who  lived  among  the  Lebanon 
passes,  and  there  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  pen 
and  the  art  of  letters.  When  of  age,  he  entered 
the  service  of  a  great  man  as  a  scribe;  and  while 
there,  an  astrologer  foretold  the  young  man  that 
he  should  one  day  rise  above  his  present  condition; 
a  prediction  which  he  could  never  believe  wholly 
false.  Time  passed;  he  was  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  great  man.  A  year  went  by;  he  re- 
visited the  home  of  the  old  recluse,  whom  he  found 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  who  delivered  into  his 
hands  a  letter  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care 
when  he  had  received  the  boy  from  the  robber, 
with  the  injunction  that  it  be  not  read  until  he  had 
attained  the  years  of  manhood.  That  letter  re- 
vealed his  birth;  and  then  he  came  hither.  In- 
deed, he  now  waits  but  to  be  admitted!"  and  the 
vizier  opened  the  door,  to  give  ingress  to  Feridji 
Pasha — Osman  tht  fcretary! 

Tis  needless  to  record  the  surprise  of  the  caliph, 
or  the  ast6nishment  and  joy  of  his  daughter;  but 
old  Mohammed  was  overheard  to  mutter,  laugh- 
ingly- 
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Said  I  not  that  Eatima  would  find  a  hniband 
-when  my  nephew  came  ont  of  the  gtaye  to  claim 
herr* 

And  the  lores  of  the  faithful  pair— are  they  not 
written  in  the  chronioles  of  the  East,  which  tell  of 
the  wise  reign  of  the  great  Feridji  F&aha  and  his 
queen,  Fatima  the  Beautiful? 


THE  BANEIEB'S  SAFE. 


BT  FBANCIB  ▲.  DUBIVAQB. 

DARK  and  stormy  night  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  November  closed  oyer  the  great 
city  of  London,  that  wondrous  microcosm, 
and  wrapped  alike  palace  and  hovel,  park  and 
square,  temple  and  warehouse  in  its  heavy  folds. 
The  awnings  flapped  and  rattled  in  the  blast,  the 
swinging  signs  creaked  upon  their  irons,  the  trees 
in  the  open  squares  groaned  in  the  sniging  breeze, 
and  the  flaring  street  lamps  were  reflected  in  wa- 
vering lines  in  the  pools  of  water  that  collected 
last  beneath  the  rain  that  descended  in  sheets  rath- 
er than  in  drops. 

In  a  wretchedly  furnished  chamber,  in  a  crazy 
old  tenement  that  stood  by  the  help  of  abutting 
building,  in  one  of  those  narrow  streets  that  run  at 
right  angles  with  the  Thames,  sat  a  wan,  wasted 
old  man,  in  a  leathern  backed  arm*chair,  cowering 
over  the  pale  and  struggling  flames  of  a  scanty  sea- 
coal  of  fire.  A  candle  burned  dimly  on  a  light 
stand  by  bis  side,  and  thereon  an  empty  phial,  a 
spoon  and  a  cup,  still  savoring  of  some  nauseous 
mixture — indicated,  together  with  the  aspect  of 
the  shivering  old  man,  that  he  was  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. 

A  counterpane  and  blanket  spread  upon  the  fioor, 
a  cot  bed,  two  or  three  chairs,  some  cookiug  uten- 
sils, a  rac]c  containing  an  incomplete  set  of  lock- 
smith's tools,  composed  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
wretched  room.  Within  the  forlorn  apartment  all 
was  silent  and  melancholy;  but,  mingling  with  the 
dash  of  the  rain  on  the  window,  and  the  roar  of 
the  storm  without,  rose  the  hoarse  tones  of  a  rough 
bacchanalian  chorus  and  the  jingling  of  cans  and 
glasses  that  proceeded  from  a  party  of  reveileiB  in 
Hie  room  without. 

The  clock  of  a  neighboring  church  tower  struck 
the  hour  of  twelve.  As  the  vibrations  were  dying 
on  the  air,  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
fiiint  smile  lit  up  the  countenance  of  the  invalid,  as 
his  eye  rested  on  the  iace  of  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-five, a  handsome  frank  &ce,  though  traces  of 
oare  and  illness  were  stamped  upon  the  features. 

The  new  comer  wore  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  He 
tossed  aside  his  dripping  felt  hat  and  a  rough  frieze 
coat  that  he  wore  as  a  cloak  buttoned  round  his 
throat,  and  advanced  to  the  fireplace. 

(« My  dear  father,"  he  said,  in  an  anxious  tone; 
"  how  do  you  feel  now?*' 

((Much  as  usual,  Frank,*'  replied  the  invalid. 

life  within  me  is  like  yonder  flame,  it  bums  low, 
with  an  occasional  flicker,  but  there  is  little  warmth 
mit." 


*' Ton  will  be  better  1^ and  by,  sir.  Hasthedo^ 
tor  been  here?" 

Tee,  he  came  here  about  an  hour  since.** 

*<6od  bless  him  for  his  care  of  yout  Did  he 
leave  anything?** 

**  He  had  no  medicine  with  him,  Frank,**  replied 
the  old  man.  But  he  left  this  prescription,"  and 
the  invalid  pointed  to  a  scrap  of  paper  lying  on  the 
table.  **  He  was  very  anxious  I  should  take  tha 
to-night.  But  it  is  too  stormy  for  yon  t9  go  oat 
again,  Frank — I  daresay  it  will  do  quite  as  weD  to- 
morrow.*' 

**  I  care  not  for  the  storm,"  answered  Frank 
Bedford,  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  troobls, 
"  but^* 

He  left  the  sentence  incomplete,  and  risiDg 
paced  the  room  to  and  fro,  with  irregular  and  in» 
solute  steps. 

"Hullo!  what's  the  matter,  Frank?"  said  a  rougti 
voice — and  a  burly,  ill-favored  personage  made  bii  ' 
way  into  the  room.  He  was  a  young  man,  but  di» 
sipation  had  done  the  work  of  years  upon  his  fitfe. 
There  were  lines  upon  his  brow  and  at  the  comas 
of  his  face,  which  was  deadly  pale,  though  the  eyei 
were  bloodshot,  and  the  lips  red  and  swollen. 

"Hush,  don't  speak  so  loud.  Masters — mj^ 
ther  has  just  sunk  into  a  doze.  How  came  yoa  19 
so  late?" 

**  Why  I  lay  abed  till  twelve,  yon  see,"  answered 
the  new-comer.  "And  then  I've  been  havings 
jolly  time  with  the  old  set  below.  Why  the  deoae 
didn't  you  join  us?*' 

"  You  know  very  well.  Jack,"  replied  Bedfbcd, 
"  that  I  have  no  taste  for  such  society.  Even  if 
your  comi-ades  mere  more  rtputaUe,  do  yoa  tfaiak 
I  could  enjoy  myself,  out  of  emplogrment  as  I  ain, 
nvith  this  unfortunate  lame  arm,  and  my  ftther  x» 
quiring  so  much  care?** 

"What have  you  been  about to-dayP* poipifld 
Masters. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  for  woik.   I  osnalSiidtB 

be  idle  no  longer.*' 

"  The  doctor  said  you  mustn't  use  yoor  band." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  necessity  says  otherwise." 

"  It  was  your  own  fault  your  arm  was  xEjuzei 
It  was  a  mighty  Quixotic  deed  to  fling  yoosself 
fore  a  pair  of  fiery  horses  that  were  ranning  away, 
merely  because  a  painted  aristocsatio  doU.  in  ths 
carriage  was  in  danger  of  having  its  pret^  nvk 
broke." 

"  I  merely  obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  natnre,''r^ 
plied  Bedford,  calmly.  "  I  did  my  duty  and  ao 
more.   You  would  have  done  the  same." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Masters,  with  a  sneering  laagk 
"  I  should  have  stood  back  and  let  the  hoiBes  na. 
It  would  have  been  but  one  aristocrat  less  in  tbe 
world.  But  you  were  always  a  sort  of  gentlexosa 
in  your  feelings— quite  above  yoor  fellows.  It  wm\ 
like  you,  too,  never  to  answer  that  advertisemeoti 
in  the  Times,  which  stated  that  if  the  person  iiiio\ 
saved  the  life  of  a  young  lady,  in  such  a  street,  onj 
such  a  day,  would  address  X.  Y.  Z.  he  woold  bear: 
of  something  to  Ids  advantage." 

"I  scorned  to  accept  a  reward  for  a  serrioel 
oould  not  help  rendering.  Besides  I  was  aap^ 
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paid  bj  the  smiles  and  the  ^nks  of  that  beautiful 
girl  I  bore  in  mj  arms  from  the  wreck  of  the  car^ 
jkgd.  I  ooold  not  appear  before  her  as  a  meroen- 
vj  didmant  for  reward.'^ 

"  Aj— and  so,  rather  than  ask  for  what  the  par- 
ties would  have  been  glad  to  give,  you  have  ex* 
haasted  jonr  little  saTings,  |old  your  watch  and 
books,  and  are  now,  I  suppose,  reduced  to  your  last 
ha'penny?" 

"  By  Heaven  I  you  are  right,  Jack,"  said  Bedford. 
"  I  haven't  a  penny — and  here  is  a  prescription  the 
|ihjsician  has  leit,  and  I  know  not  how  to  procure 
means  of  baying  it." 

"  ^ee  what  a  thing  friendship  is,"  said  Masters, 
tabng  a  coin  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  *'  Here's 
a  half  crown  now.  I  reckoned  on  converting  it  to- 
morrow into  good  Hollands.  Take  it  I  never  say  I 
deserted  a  friend  in  distress.  There  it  is."  And 
the  money  on  the  table. 

"  Yoo  are  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  Jack,  I  always 
laid  it,"  said  Bedford,  taking  the  eoin.  **  And  I 
aooept  this  money  with  the  less  reluctance  because 
I  am  going  to  put  it  to  a  better  use  than  you  design- 
ed it  for.  Oh,  Jack,  why  can't  you  leave  off  that 
one  evil  habit?*' 

"Don't  preach,  boy,"  said  Masters,  "  but  go  and 
get  year  doctor's  stuff.  The  old  man  will  want  it 
when  he  wakes  up." 

'*Fooll"  muttered  Masters,  when  the  door  dosed 
00  the  young  locksmith.  "  He  isn't  quite  starved 
to  my  purpose  yet  But  misery  will  bring  down 
his  prond  scruples.  One  evil  habit,  did  he  say? 
He  forgets  I  have  five  senses,  all  craving  for  enjoy- 
ment Work  I  who  would  work  in  a  city  like  Lon- 
don, with  wealth  hoarded  up  in  millions  around 
him,  only  waiting  for  the  bold  heart  to  snatch  it? 
This  key  P'  he  muttered,  drawing  out  a  small  brass 
^  as  he  spoko,  "  must  be  the  passport  to  golden 
treasures.  The  old  hunks  would^*keep  a  pretty 
ronnd  sum  in  his  safe.  How  strange  it  should  have 
fcUen  into  the  hands  of  the  only  man,  besides  him- 
1^  and  Bedford,  who  knew  it  and  its  value.  I 
•oppose  I  must  try  the  adventure  alone.  Well, 
w^,  the  next  enterprise  I  project  he  shall  aid  me. 
Tliat  loan  of  heJf  a  crown  shall  be  repaid  with  in- 
terwt" 

As  Masters  finished  this  soliloquy,  Bedford  re- 
turned with  the  medicine,  and  thanking  him  for 
bis  kindness,  bade  him  good  night  The  invalid 
troosed  from  his  uneasy  slumber,  and  Frank  ad- 
ministered* the  medicine.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
effect  was  perceptible.  His  eye  brightened,  his 
breathing  became  more  regular,  he  looked  more 
Hke  himself  than  he  had  done  for  many  a  day. 

Frank,"  said  he,  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be 
iHe  to  repay  your  care." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  young  man,  **  do  not 
9>eak  thus.  Do  I  not  owe  every  tiling  to  you — 
act  only  my  life — ^not  only  the  skill  to  which  I  owe 
ny  daily  bread,  but  the  knowledge  and  the  taste 
tbat  solace  my  sorrows  and  lift  me  above  my  hum- 
ier  sphere?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

*•  Life,  my  boy/'  said  he,  "  to  such  as  we  are,  is  a 
reu7  burthen;  tl^e  skill  you  speak  of  barely  suffi- 


ces to  keep  starvation  at  arm's  length;  and  litera- 
ture to  the  helot  is  but  a  questionable  gift." 

"  I  have  not  found  it  so,"  replied  Frank. 

"Has  it  never  given  you  aspirations  inconsistent 
with  your  lot?" 

*'  It  has  given  me  aspirations,  father— ap  '  hope. 
I^othing  is  impossible  to  the  strong  heart :  1  hand 
and  cultivated  mind.  I  look  on  the  priv:  >ns  we 
endure  as  temporary — promise  myself  o  bend 
circumstances  to  my  will." 

**  May  the  future  prove  as  bright  to  you  as  the  • 
past  has  been  dark  to  mel"  replied  tne  invalid. 
"  Hear  me,  Frank.  I  was  not  always  the  toiling 
slave  that  you  have  known  me.  My  fkther  was  a 
man  of  weahh.  But  all  that  wealth  was  destined 
for  my  elder  brother,  and  he  fondly  fancied  that  he 
would  grace  it  with  the  tastes  and  accomplishments 
of  a  gentieman .  He  was  mistaken  in  his  <  haracter, 
all  that  Rupert  Harland  lived  for  was  gold — as  the 
event  has  proved." 

**  Harland  th(  n  was  the  family  name." 

"  It  was.  For  my  part,  though  I  was  fond  of  let- 
ters, I  did  not  disdain  the  mechanic  arts.  I  amused 
myself  with  learning  the  locksmith's  trade — and 
that  confirmed  my  father  in  his  notions  that  I  would 
never  do  credit  to  the  family.  Still  the  portion  of 
a  younger  son  was  reserved  for  me.  But  even 
that  I  lost  by  my  own  fault  I  became  enamored 
of  a  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  fiu 
ther's  cotters.  ^Pespairing  of  ever  gaining  his  con- 
sent, and  too  impatient  to  await  the  slow  course 
of  events,  I  married  her.  My  father's  indignation 
drove  me  from,  his  doora.  I  never  saw  his  face 
again.  He  died,  unforgiving,  and  left  the  whole 
of  his  propierty  to  my  brother.  I  dropped  the  fam- 
ily name,  assumed  that  we  now  bear,  and  came  up 
to  London  to  try  my  fortune.  Ih  this  pver-crowd- 
ed  mart  of  intellect  and  handiwork,  success  is  the 
result  of  chance.  I  was  of  the  many  unlucky.  My 
poor  wife  died  in  giving  you  birth.  Since  then, 
your  life  and  mine  have  been  a  series  of  conHi^uous 
struggles  for  raere  existence.  I  have  reached  the 
term  of  mine;  and  I  could  die  content,  but  that  I 
know  I  leave  only  a  legacy  of  trouble  to  you." 

**My  dear  father,  be  of  good  cheer,"  said  the 
young  man.  **  Trust  my  augury  of  better  days. 
But  have  you  never  noade  an  effort  to  discover  your 
brother?" 

"  Nevei^too  well  1  know  the  obduracy  of  his 
nature.  Besides,  my  pride  is  equal  to  his,  and  I 
had  rather  starve  than  owe  einstence  to  his  dis> 
dainlul  charity." 

Frank  Bedford  was  not  the  only  listener  to  this 
tale,  at  the  close  of  which,  father  and  son  retired 
for  the  night  £aves-dropping  was  one  of  the 
amusements  of  Mr.  Jack  Mastera,  and  feeling  a  p^ 
culiar  interest  in  the  young  locksmith,  he  had,  dur- 
ing this  revelation,  remained  with  his  ear  glued  to 
a  crack  in  the  old  door,  retiring  discreetiy  at  its 
close,  lest  perad venture  Mr.  Frank  Bedford  had 
discovered  him,  and  chastized  him  for  his  imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

«  So  then,"  he  muttered,  as  he  betook  himself 
to  his  dormitory;  "Mr.  Frank  Bedford  is  not  Mr. 
Frank  Bedford,  after  all,  but  Mr.  Frank  Harland. 
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^ariandl  uow  I  think  of  it,  that's  the  name  of  the 
banker  on  whom  I  propose  to  operate  to-morrow. 
Well,  well,  this  is  a  queer  world.  Hariandl  and 
the  sillj  fools  never  worked  that  mine.  As-ton-ish- 
ingl" 

Midday  I  The  dim  sunlight  found  its  way  through 
goi^eous  curtains  into  a  small  apartment,  richly 
and  thickly  carpeted,  on  the  walls  of  which  hung 
several  old  family  portraits.  On  one  side  was  a 
book-case  and  writing  desk,  on  the  other,  stood  in 
a  small  recess,  an  iron  safe.  There  were  two  doors 
in  this  room — ^the  first  opening  into  the  entry,  the 
second  into  another  room.  • 

Pale  as  a  ghost,  trembling  in  spite  of  the  copious 
libations  he  had  taken  to  inspire  courage,  there 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  no  other  person 
than — Jack  Masters. 

*'If  this  isn't  the  most  daring  exploit  roan  ever 
attempted.  To  enter  a  house  at  noonday  I  I'm  as- 
tonished at  myself.  But  desperation  works  won- 
ders. Here's  the  safe  and  here's  the  key.  Aid  me, 
Satan,  for  one  minute,  and  I'm  yours  truly  forever 
and  a  day." 

He  applied  the  key  to  the  lock  and  lifted  the  lid. 
It  contained  apparently,  a  mass  of  papers.  Open- 
ing these  carefully.  Master's  eye  sparkled  with  lu- 
rid li^t  as  they  rested  on  a  well-filled  pocket  book, 
which  he  instantly  secured.  He  was  proceeding 
to  search  further  when  he  heard  a.footBtep  in  the 
next  room.  Hastily  closing,  and  locking  the  safe, 
he  vanished  with  his  prize  through  the  door  which 
led  into  the  entry. 

A  moment  afterwards,  an  elderly,  sharp-featured 
man  entered.  He  drew  a  repeater  from  his  pock- 
ei,  consulted  it,  and  then  walked  the  room  with 
hasty  strides. 

"Time  flies,"  said  he;  "I  am  waited  for  on 
'change  and  the  fellow  is  not  yet  come.  How  con- 
founded unlucky  was  the  loss  of  that  key.  Old 
Trivet  dead,  his  shop  burned  down  I  his  journey- 
man no  where  to  be  traced — and  the  lock  a  secret. 
I  wonder  if  James  will  be  more  suocesaftd  to-day, 
than  he  was  yesterday." 

The  door  opened — two  men  entered.  One  was 
the  steward,  the  other  our  friend,  Frank  Harland. 

"  I  have  found  him,  sir,"  said  the  former,  and  he 
retired,  leaving  Frank  and  the  banker  alone. 

"A  locksmitli?"  asked  the  banker  haughtily. 
"  You  worked  for  Trivet,  I  believe?" 

"  Till  he  died,  sir,"  reiiied  Frank. 

"  Then  you  recognize  that  safe?" 

"  I  do,  sir — ^I  put  on  the  lock  myselfl" 

"  Can  you  pick  that  lock?" 

**  I  can — I  constructed  it  myself." 

"  Very  welL  I  have  unfortunately  lost  the  key. 
I  have  urgent  need  of  papers  it  contains  to-day. 
You  will  open  it  I  will  leave  it  unlocked  to-day, 
securing  the  room  it  stands  in.  To-morrow  you 
will  return  and  be  prepared  to  make  another  key." 

The  locksmith  went  to  work.  In  a  moment  tlie 
ssfe  was  unlocked,  and  Frank  stood  back,  giving 
the  banker  the  pleasure  of  lifting  the  lid  himselfl 

"You  are  a  good  workman,"  said  he.  *«What 
is  the  matter  with  your  arm?" 


I  met  with  an  accident  three  weeks  ago.** 

**  Very  well.   Here  are  two  guineas.  Are  job 
sufficiently  paid?" 

**  Too  well.   If  I  had  change  I  would  retom  joq 
a  portion  of  this  money." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  change.  Put  up  your  moii- 
ey,  and  leave  me — I  %m  busy.  Come  back  at  the 
same  hour  to-morrow." 

**  One  moment,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Frank, 
whose  eyes  had  been  attracted  by  a  portrait  on  the 
walL   "But  pray  whose  likeness  is  that?" 

"That,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  reddening, « ii  a 
portrait  of— of  a  member  of  my  family." 

"  It  is  very  strange  I"  said  Frank,  musingly. 

"  Strange  that  I  should  have  portraits  of  mem* 
here  of  my  &mily  hanging  up  in  my  house?" 

"2^o,  sir,  not  that— but— but  the  resemblance," 
stammered  Frank. 

"  The  resemblance  I  to  whom— to  whom,  drf 
asked  the  banker,  sadly. 

"  To  my  father,  sir,"  replied  Frank. 

"Your  father!  upon  my  word  that's  good.  I 
am  very  much  honored,  I  assure  5''ou.  Have  you 
any  more  questions  to  ask  about  my  pictures?  yoa 
seem  to  be  a  connoisseur." 

Frank  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation.  Direcfly 
opposite  hung  the  lifelike  image  of  the  beauiifol 
young  girl  whom  he  had  so  lately  saved  from  de> 
struction  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life." 

"  One  word  more,"  he  stammered,  pointing  to 
the  picture.   "  Pray,  who  is  that?" 

"  My  daughter,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  shortly. 

"  And  your  name  is—?" 

"Harland,  Bupert  Harland.  I  thought  ereiy 
one  in  London  knew  me.  Gro  now,  and  attend  to 
your  business,  leave  me  the  same  privilege." 

"  Hariandl  Harland  I"  cried  Frank.  *•  Oh,  node, 
don't  you  recognize  a  family  likeness  in  my  &o«^ 
Don't  your  heai  tell  you  that  yoor  nephew  stands 
before  you?"  ^ 

"  Is  the  fellow  mad?  You  my  nephew!  I  have 
no  nephew.  I  had  a  brother,  it  is  true— but  he  ii 
dead— dead!"  y 

"He  is  not  dead!"  cried  Frank.  "Though this 
very  day  may  end  hia  sufferings.  Yonder  is  hm 
portrait,  beside  yours.  I  knew  it  at  a  glance, 
though  yeare,  and  privations,  and  toil  have  wrought 
a  fearful  change.  Yet  there  are  his  mild  eyes,  his 
look  of  proud  humility— the  bearing  of  the  g«»tle- 
man  that  nothing  can  extinguish.  Oh,  air,  listen 
to  your  better  nature.  Extend  your  hand  and  so- 
lace the  declining  and  forlorn  old  age,  or  at  least 
close  the  eyes  of  that  poor  old  man.  I  ask  nothing 
for  myself,  I  am  young  and  hopeful,  and  shall  soon 
be  strong  again;  but  I  am  unable  to  provide  the 
comforts  of  life  for  my  poor,  dying  fether." 

The  banker  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  emotions 
were  evidently  struggling  at  his  heart  to  which  he 
had  long  been  a  stranger  but  evil  habits  mastered 
them,  and  aft^r  a  moment  he  appeared  once  mow 
stem,  calm,  impassive. 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,"  he  said,  "ifyoo 
value  your  liberty.  A  man  in  my  position  is  ao* 
customed  to  the  tricks  of  impostors  and  knows  how 
to  deal  with  them.  I  am  a  magistrate,  young  maa, 
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and  if  I  said  the  word,  I  oould  prevent  joor  being 
snj  aid  to  year  fiither — ^if  indeed  yon  have  one. 
Tike  this  word  of  friendly  cantion,  and  begone. 
Then  is  do  occasion  of  your  returning  to-morrow. 
I  will  find  a  subetitnte  for  the  lock  you  opened  with 
neb  Buspicioos  dexterity.'' 

Frank  essayed  a  reply,  but  bis  organs  of  speech 
Med  him.  And  this  was  his  uncle — ^the  father  of 
that  girl  whose  face  had  haunted  him  like  a  spell 
for  the  past  month  1  His  heart  swelled  within  him 
as  he  left,  hopeless,  indignant  and  despairing,  the 
princely  mansion  of  the  banker. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
veotore  to  his  &ther,  as  he  feared  the  effect  of  the 
agitation  he  was  sure  it  would  produce  on  his  en- 
feebled frame. 

As  he  was  entering,  with  a  sad  heart,  his  own 
misemble  lodging  house,  he  encountered  Masters, 
who  was  on  the  watch  for  him.  A  glance  showed 
that  be  had  beeix  drinking  deeply,  and  he  tried  to 
pass  bim  with  a  brief  word  of  salutation,  but  he 
fband  he  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily. 

**  I've  been  waiting  for  you,*'  said  Masters.  **  Ihre 
important  bostnees  with  you.'' 

"I  must  see  my  fiither,"  said  Frank,  peremp- 
torily. 

"No  hurry.  The  doctor  has  just  gone  out,  and 
nys  he  is  getting  on  well.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor,  I  speak  the  truth.   Come  into  my  room.*' 

Frank  followed  Masters  into  his  room.  He  was 
someweat  alarmed  and  annoyed  when  he  saw  him 
kick  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket  They 
seated  themaelves  at  a  table,  on  which  stood  pipes 
and  tobacco,  two  tin  cups,  and  a  quartern  of  gin. 

"  Here's  to  yon,  my  boy  I"  said  the  bui^lar,  fill- 
ing the  caps.  "What  you  wont  drink?  Then 
there's  more  for  me.   Tour  health." 

"  You  shan't  drink  any  more.  Jack,"  cried  Frank. 
**  You've  drank  too  much  already.  You're  killing 
yoarselfl" 

**  Well,  what  of  it?"  replied  the  other.  I  am  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune,  and  can  do  as  I  like." 

"  Say  rather,  on  the  high  road  to  the  gallows," 
raphed  Frank. 

"Come,  Frank— now  really,  that's  quite  nngen- 
tlemanly,  quiet  unworthy  of  you,"  hiocuped  Jack. 
"For  I  luiow  you're  a  gentleman — a  real  gentle- 
man, by  Greoxsel  and  the  heir  to  an  immense  for- 
tone." 

"What  do  yon  mean?"  cried  Frank. 

"  I  know  what  I  say,"  said  Jack.  "  I'm  all  right, 
Frank  Hurland." 

"  Harland  I    Then  you  know—" 

"Everything,  my  boy.  Mum's  the  word  I  Hove 
you,  Frank;  I've  loved  you  upward  of  six  years. 
Ah,  we  use  to  have  good  times  at  old  Trivet's. 
W^,  well,  there's  no  help  for  it;  Max  and  I  have 
struck  hands  for  life,  and  I  must  be  a  lucky  oove 
till  I  die  in  the  gutter." 

"Not  so.  Jack,"  cried  Frank,  earnestly;  "the 
mo«t  inveterate  inebriate  may  reform.  Give  up 
the  bottle." 

"The  bottle  is  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  to  the 
gallows.  I  stand  upon  the  second,"  said  the  bur- 
glar, gloomily. 


"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Frank,  in  alarm.  . 

"Do  you  know  this  key?"  said  Jack,  holding  up 
a  small,  brass  key. 

"  Know  it!  I  foiled  it  myself.  It  is  the  key  of 
the  banker's  safe." 

•*  Ah,  boy,  the  same." 

"  You  stole  it." 

"  I  did  not  steal  it.  I  saw  it  drop  from  the  bank- 
er's pocket,  and  picked  it  up  in  the  street." 

"I  am  glad  of  it;  I  breathe  freer.  Then  you 
mean  to  restore  it,  and  claim  the  reward?" 

"  Not  such  a  fool  as  that.  It  has  secured  me  one 
treasure;  it  shall  unlock  more." 

"  The  banker  has  missed  the  key,  and  sent  for  me 
to  pick  the  lock.  He  will  watch  over  his  safe  day 
and  night  till  he  has  secured  another  look^" 

*•  T^on  that  lay  is  done  with,"  said  the  bui^Iar. 
"  Frank,  you're  my  friend,  I  know." 

"  Your  true  friend,  Jack  Masters — so  help  me 
Heaven  1" 

"Then  I'll  trust  everything  to  yon,"  toid  Mas- 
ters, speaking  etich  moment  with  moi-e  ditiiculiy,  , 
as  the  liquor  he  had  drank  operated  on  his  bruin. 
"  I'm  going  to  moke  your  fortune,  and  yon  must 
take  eare  of  mine."  He  produced  a  pocket-book, 
and  placed  it  in  Frank's  hands.  "Take  care  of 
that,  it's  yours.  Wake  me  up  when  you've  read 
the  papera  in  it — I'm  sleepy,  wake — me — up — pret- 
ty soon,"  and  dropping  his  head  upon  the  table,  he 
was  soon  buried  in  deep,  drunken  sleep. 

Frank  opened  a  pocket-book,  and  took  from  it  a 
folded  document  It  was  the  lust  will  and  testa- 
ment of  James  Harland,  of  Harland  Manor,  Leices- 
tershire, revoking  a  former  will  by  which  nil  his 
property  was  left  to  his  elder  son,  Rupert  Harland, 
and  dividing  his  estate  equally  between  Rupert 
and  Francis  Harland,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  hitler's 
decease,  his  son's  heirs. 

The  perusal  of  this  paper  threw  Frank  into  a 
strange  agitation.  The  banker  had  fraudulently 
suppressed  this  will,  but  then  it  had  fraudulently 
fallen  into  Frank's  hands.  After  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  resolved  to  carry  it  to  his  uncle.  Taking 
the  key  of  the  room-door  fi-om  the  pocket  of  the 
slumbering  tliief,  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  house, 
and  in  a  few  moments  stood,  unannounced,  in  the 
presence  of  the  banker.  The  latter  was  not  alone; 
beside  him  stood  his  beautiful  daughter. 

Before  her  father  had  time  to  utter  the  exclama- 
tion of  angry  surprise  which  rose  to  his  lips,  she 
sprang  towards  Frank,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
hand. 

"  My  preserver  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  Dear  father," 
she  added,  leading  the  reluctant  young  man  for- 
ward, "  here  is  the  brave  young  man  who  saved  my 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  the  person  we  have  so 
long  and  fruitlessly  sought." 

"  Is  It  possible?"  cried  the  banker.  "  I  am  deeiv 
ly  your  debtor,  sir,  and  will  endeavor  to  repay  you 
by  more  than  words.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
Rupert  Harland  to  permit  any  man  to  remain  his 
creditor.  I  pray  you  to  forgive  the  hasty  words  I 
uttered  this. morning." 

"It is  enough  that  yon  acknowledge  that  you 
were  mistaken  in  my  character,  si«,"  replied  Frank. 
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*'llie  gratitude  exhibited  bj  Miss  Hailand  more 
than  repays  me  for  my  slight  snfferiDgs." 

''Then  yoo  were  hurtl'^  cried  Miss  Harland. 
**  You  wear  yoar  arm  in  a  sling.   How  dreadfnl  I'' 

**  It  is  nothing,  madam/'  said  the  locksmith. 
*'Iamfa8t  recovering  the  use  of  my  arm.  Mr. 
Harlandy  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  private  with 
you." 

**  Certainly,  sir.  Maria,  my  love,  leave  us  alone, 
if  you  please." 

**  Don't  leave  the  house,  sir,  without  seeing  me 
•gain,"  said  the  young  lady. 

Frank  bowed,  and  she  retired. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  "  be  seated,  if  you 
please." 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Frank,  **  I  shall  detain 
you  but  a  moment.  Mr.  Harland,  your  house, 
this  room,  was  entered  to-day,  at  noon,  by  a  bur- 
glar." 

"Impossible!" 

*'  It  is  too  true,  sir.  A  person  found  the  key  of 
your  safe  which  you  dropped  in  the  street  I  re- 
store it  to  you,  sir— there  it  is.  By  means  of  that 
key,  however,  your  safe  had  been  opened  before 
my  services  were  called  in." 

**  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  "  that  is  quite 
impossible.  With  ray  servants  about,  at  noon-day, 
it  could  not  I" 

"  It  was,  sir,"  said  Frank,  and  the  proof  is  here,** 
and  he  handed  him  the  pocket-book. 

The  banker  turned  pule  as  he  received  it 

"  You  seem  the  soul  of  honesty,"  said  he,  "  and 
will  reply  truthfully  to  my  questions.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  this  pocket-book?" 

"  I  am,  sir." 

*'  You  know  then,"  said  the  banker,  with  a  great 
effort,  *'  that  it  contains  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  my  lather,  though  I  have  suppressed  it, 
and  hold  my  property  under  the  will  which  it  re- 
vokes." ^ 

*'  I  do.  And  it  gives  half  of  a  vast  estate  to  my 
&ther,  who  is  now  sick  and  suffering  the  rigors  of 
extreme  poverty.  I  know,  moreover,  that  nothing 
prevents  the  proving  of  his  identity,  and  that,  with 
that  will  in  our  possession,  we  conld  blast  your 
reputation  and  bring  you  under  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law." 

*'  Then  why  did  you  restore  it?" 

**  Because  the  will  was  stolen,  and  I  preferred  to 
place  it  in  your  hands,  and  to  rely  for  restitution 
on  your  sense  of  justice,  blunted,  but  not  I  hope 
destroyed.  1  came  to  say  to  you,  Bupcrt  Harland, 
you  would  have  been  childless  but  iur  me — but  for 
me,  you  would  be  a  branded  felon,  now  use  me  as 
you  will." 

The  breast  of  the  banker  heaved  with  mighty 
emotions,  he  gasped  for  breath,  he  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  and  then,  the  teardrops  burst  forth 
in  a  shower,  and  he  wept  like  a  child. 

"  God  bless  you,  Frank  Harland,"  he  said,  "  Grod 
bless  you — ^you  are  worthier  of  wealth  and  happL 
ness  tiian  I  am.  You  have  conquered  me;  restor- 
ed my  earlier  and  better  self.  I  cannot,  I  cannot 
for  my  daughter's  sake,  acknowledge  tO  the  world 
that  I  have  been  a  villain;  but  I  can  divide  with 


my  poor  wronged  brother  all  that  I  pooDOSB,  all  the 
vast  wealth  which  mammon-worship  has  amasBsd, 
Tell  me  where  my  poor  brother  is  living— or  rather 
dying." 

Fnmk  gave  him  the  address. 

"  Let  me  go  to  him  alone,"  said  the  banker. 
"  No  one  must  witness  the  interview.  Fear  not,  I 
will  break  it  to  him  gentiy,  tenderly.  In  the  mean- 
time, go  to  my  daughter;  she  expects  you  in  the 
next  room.   Tell  her  she  has  a  cousin." 

"  And  a  lover,"  thought  the  locksmith. 

The  sunshine  of  prosperity  soon  restored  the 
health  of  Francis  Harland,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pletely re-established,  the  nuptials  of  Frank  and 
Maria  Harland  were  solemnized  with  the  greatest 
splendor.  If  the  old  proverb  be  true  that "  lore 
laughs  at  locksmiths,"  it  was  proved  on  this  ocoa> 
sion  that  locksmiths  do  not  always  laugh  at  love. 

Jack  Masters,  bavins;  expressed  his  repentance 
and  signified  a  desire  to  "leave  his  country  for  his 
country's  good,"  was  fomished  with  a  round  som 
of  money  with  which  he  took  his  departure  for 
Canada,  where  it  is  hoped  and  believed  he  became 
a  useful  member  of  society. 


FIREFLIES. 


BT  GABRIB  SMITH. 


When  Night  her  sparkling,  starry  veU 

O'er  wearied  nature  throws. 
And  gently  hushes  it  to  rest 

In  calm  and  sweet  repose ; 

When  silvery  spray  the  radiant  moon 

O'er  every  object  flings ; 
When  birds  their  joyous  warblings  cease, 

And  t<old  tbeir  dew-damp  wings; 

When  pearl-drops  glitter  on  the  flowers. 

And  silence,  deep  and  stUU 
With  love  to  man  and  praise  to  God 

Tbe  human  heart  doch  flU; 

The  flitting,  iairy  fireflies 

Their  tiny  torches  light, 
Gildmg  with  living  gems  tbe  dark 

And  sombre  robe  of  night. 

Amid  the  sleeping  flowers  they  rove, 

Now  i^r  away,  now  near. 
And  dance  to  spini-music  sweet. 

Unheard  by  mortal  fear. 

How  beautiful  and  bright  they  look, 

Like  stars  amid  the  gloom  I 
So  beam  the  cheering  rays  of  hope 

Upon  the  darkest  doom. 

Bo  honest  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds 
Shine  >mid  the  sad  world*s  strife. 

Glinting  with  gleams  of  golden  light, 
The  shadowed  path  of  life. 
West  Med/ord,  Man, 

Thou  canst  be  brought  to  no  situation  in  life,  be 
it  ever  so  untoward,  where  Providence  has  not  been 
before  thee.  It  has  its  lesson  for  thee.  Therefore 
fidnt  not,  nor  murmur,  for  He  who  brought  thee 
thither  will  grant  needed  strength  and  guidance  if 
thoa  seek  it 
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BARBETTE, 
THE  ROSE  OF  IVORMAIODY, 


CHAPTER  I. 
iy?IV>?^HAT,  hoi  stay  thy  tripping  feet^  my  pretty 
^S^jj^  maiden,  and  hold  a  pleasant  chat  this  fom- 
met*s  afternoon  beside  this  brawling 
stream  1"  rang  ont  a  bold,  deep-toned  voice  through 
the  dq>ths  ot  the  old  Norman  forest  that  engirt  the 
cheerful  town  of  Ealaise  one  warm  June  day,  of  a 
eentoiy  long  past;  an(f  with  the  words,  a  dark, 
proud  man,  with  iron  lips  and  keen,  hawk  eye, 
emerged  from  the  wood  and  stepped  upon  the  little 
rustic  bridge  that  spanned  a  clear  stream  babbling 
across  the  pathway. 

Another  form  beside  the  speaker's  stood  on  the 
little  wooden  bridge — a  beantilul  young  girl  of 
seventeen  summers,  clad  in  the  picturesque  peas- 
■nt  costume  of  Normandy,  the  short  skirt,  bright 
boddice,  flowing  sash,  and  high  bead-dress;  and  as 
the  sodden  ejaculation  of  the  new-comer  broke 
upon  her  ear,  she  stopped  short,  and  a  wave  of  em- 
burassment  crimsoned  her  face.  Then,  looking  a 
moment  at  the  speaker,  whose  dress  of  rich  green 
Telret,  and  plumed  and  jeweled  cap,  betokened  him 
i  man  of  rank,  the  maiden  curtsied  low,  and  said, 
half  confusedly: 

"  And  what  would  Duke  Robert  with  Barbette 
Aqoitaine?'' 

A  little  chat,  prithee,  sweet  maid  I  And  so  thou 
nt  the  pretty  Barbette  whom  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  yesterday  in  Falaise?''  continued  the  dark  man. 
"  A  pretty  name  for  a  pretty  maid,  »>y  my  hali- 
^oml  Nay,  do  not  be  in  haste  to  escape  me  I*'  for 
she  seemed  impatient,  as  though  she  would  have 
hurried  past;  ''thou  knowest  me,  it  seeois,  little 
Barbette?" 

**  Yes  thou  art  Duke  Robert,  lord  of  the  castle  up 
yonder,''  pointing  away  to  the  old  stone  chateau, 
whose  turrets  rose  steep  and  dear  into  the  blue  sky 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  *'  I  have  seen  thee  often 
in  the  courtyard  as  I  walked  past'' 

The  duke  smiled — a  dark  sinister  smile— an^ 
■ud: 

''Thou  hast  used  thy  bright  eyes  to  some  pur- 
pose, my  little  maiden.  And  now,  come  tell  me 
where  thon  dwellest;  for  though  I  asked  concern- 
ing thee  yesterday  in  the  town,  when  I  saw  thee 
tripping  in  the  dance  on  the  green,  none  would  di- 
leot  me  to  thy  home.'' 

The  beautiful  girl  paused  a  moment;  for  she  had 
heard,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  denizens 
of  Falaise,  the  character ,  of  the  castle's  loid,  as  a 
gay  man,  who  cared  only  for  his  own  sinful  pleas- 
ues;  and  that  he  had  mAde  inquiry  about  her,  as 
well  as  now  paused  to  seek  converse  with  her, 
•hmned  her  sorely.  Moving  uneasily  past  him, 
ibe  replied: 

"'What  matters  it  where  humble  peasant  girls 
ahide,  my  lord  duke?  Let  me  hasten  onward,  for 
my  aire  is  awaiting  me  i"  and  darting  past  him, 
ihs  bounded  aorots  the  bridge— and  along  the 


green  mossy  forest  paths  beneath  the  heavy  pines 
that  soughed  their  wind-swept  boughs  above  her 
head. 

"  A  quick  witted  piece  1"  ezcladmed  Duke  Robert 
biting  his  lips  with  chagrin,  "  but  she  cannot  foil 
me  thus.  I  will  follow  her;"  and,  hastening  his 
pace,  he  gained  the  edge  of  the  forest  just  in  time 
to  see  Barbette  disappear  behind  the  hill  range  that 
engirt  the  green  Valley  of  the  Vire  sleeping  in  the 
yellow  June  sunset  glow. 

"  She  does  not  dwell  in  the  town,  since  she  has 
left  that  on  her  right,  and  disappeared  on  the  con- 
vent road.  Peu  Dieu!  she  can't  be  one  of  the  sis- 
ters of  Saint  Cecilia;  for  gray -cloaked  nuns  never 
doff  their  sombre  robes  to  dance  upon  the  village 
green.  Yet  none  dwell  in  that  quarter  save  the 
hoary-headed  old  Deroise,  whom  I  encountered 
the  other  day  on  my  ride,  and  whose  hut  alone 
rises  along  the  lonely  road.  Well,  my  fleet  mavl- 
en,  though  to-day  you  have  escaped,  to-morrow  I 
will  mount  my  good  steed  and  scour  the  whole 
countzy  that  engirts  Falaise  till  I  have  found  youl" 


CHAPTER  n. 

Once  again  the  simset  hues  wore  flooding  the 
Valley  of  the  Vire,  flashing  in  the  waters  of  the 
little  stream  that  babbled  through  fields,  vineyards, 
and  the  forest;  kindling  into  crimson  glow  the 
windows  in  the  turret  towers  of  the  old  castle; 
brightening  the  gray  walls  of  the  stone  convent, 
and  settling  like  a  veil  of  gold  upon  the  brown  hair 
of  Barbette  Aquitaine,  as  she  sat,  sofUy  humming 
an  old  Norman  song,  in  the  door  of  a  little  cottage 
on  a  lonely  road  outside  the  precincts  of  Falaise. 
The  convent  walls  rose  at  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  maiden's  home;  and  even  as  she  sat  and 
sung,  its  bells  pealed  out  the  vesper  hour — ^the 
sweet,  clear  chimes  mingling  with  her  tones  like 
a  pleasant  chorus,  and  so  the  twilight  shadows 
fell — and  Barbette  lingered  in  the  cottage  door  and 
sung. 

Suddenly,  as  she  dosed  the  refrain  of  her  melo- 
dy, a  great  white  horse  was  reined  up  before  her 
with  such  force  as  to  send  him  almost  back  upon 
bis  haunches;  and  its  rider,  in  a  gilded  suit,  half 
armor  and  half  court  dress  of  heavy  velvet,  sprang 
to  the  ground  — with  his  golden  spurs  ringing 
loudly. 

"  Ho,  there,  hoary-heeded  old  father  I  But  ha  I 
bymyhalidomi  thou  here,  my  pretty  Barbette?" 
be  exclaimed,  starting  with  joyful  surprise,  as  he 
spied  the  maiden.  "  In  good  sooth,  this  is  a  lucky 
call,  that  sent  me  straight  into  the  presence  of  her 
who  occupies  my  heart;  for  all  the  day  I  have  been 
searching  for  thy  hiding-place,  till  now,  at  nightfiUl, 
I  was  wellnigh  wearied,  and  bethought  me  to  tarry 
a  minute  at  Father  Ambrose's  cot  to  rest  ere  I  set 
out  for  my  own  castle.  Tell  me  if  I  have  not  track- 
ed the  wild  dove  to  her  nest,  Barbette?"  he  asked, 
with  boH,  confident  air. 

The  Norman  maid  shrunk  away  under  the  adoair- 
ing  glance  of  bold  Duke  Robert's  hawk  eyes;  but 
seeing  that  her  retreat  was  discovered,  she  replied 
coldly: 
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Toorsearoh  has  been  foooenfol,  my  lord.  This 
is  my  home,  where  I  dwell  with  Father  Ambrose, 
and  good  old  Dame  Urania,  who  minds  the  caree 
of  onr  humble  cottage.'' 

'*  Ha,  our  hoary-headed  old  monk  hath  shown 
himself  cunning  as  any  of  his  Jesuit  brothers,  in 
brightening  his  hidden  nest  with  so  sweet  a  war- 
bler," said  Duke  Robert  bluntly,  and  fiastening  his 
keen  gaze  on  the  girl's  beautiful  face.  **  I'  laith, 
he'd  better  &r  pass  his  hours  in  counting  the  beads 
of  his  brown  rosary,  and  leave  tender  maids  to  shed 
their  smiles  on  us  laymen?"  and  he  flung  a  strong 
gaze  of  admiration  upon  her. 

Barbette's  &oe  grew  scarlet  with  maidenly  indig- 
nation, and  she  replied  saroastioaUy — 

**  Keep  back  your  evil  hints,  my  lord  duke  I  Fa- 
ther Ambrose  is  a  fitting  goardian  for  the  only 
daughter  of  his  soldier  brother,  who  perished  in  the 
wars,  leaving  his  orphan  all  alone,  save  this  kin. 
Metbinks,  too,  it  is  no  trait  of  noble  soul,  when  a 
Norman  duke  flings  suspicion  upon  so  pious  a  re- 
cluse as  he  who  dwelleth  in  the  shadows  of  Saint 
Cecilia's  waUsI"  pointing  away  to  the  convent,  in 
whose  chapel  the  good  old  monk  at  that  twilight 
hour  was  kneeling  at  evening  vespers. 

The  Norman  lord  bit  his  lip  at  the  girl's  well- 
merited  retort;  and,  perceiving  that  he  had  gone 
too  £Eur,  exclaimed — 

**  Prithee,  a  thousand  pardons,  I  beg,  fair  Bar- 
bette I  Credit  my  feara  to  the  natural  jealousy  of  a 
lover — ^for,  sweet  maiden,  Duke  Robert  is  at  thy 
feet  I"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  no- 
bleman bowed  his  mailed  knee,  his  golden  spurs 
clattering  on  the  pavement  of  the  little  courtyard 
before  the  cot,  and  seizing  the  girl's  white  hand,  he 
pressed  it  warmly  to  his  bearded  lips. 

Barbette  drew  her  slender  Angers  away,  with 
sudden  movement,  and  recoiled  firom  his  ardent 
gaze  with  indignant  glance  and  crimsoning  cheek. 

"  Rise,  Duke  RobertI  It  behooves  not  the  cas- 
tle's lord  to  kneel  before  an  humble  maiden,  since 
it  is  known,  the  world  over,  that  noblemen  rarely 
woo  peasant  girls  save  for  pastime  I"  and  the  high, 
proud  look  which  she  cast  upon  the  duke  told  that 
Barbette  Aquitaine  read  well  the  character  of  her 
suitor. 

**Nay,  look  not  so  soomfbUy,  sweet  Barbette  I" 
said  Duke  Robert;  **and  jadge  not  so  unkindly, 
ibr  thou  canst  not  read  the  heart  of  him  who  kneels 
before  thee;  and  ^ow  knowest  thou  that  I  come 
not  to  win  thee  fidrly?  Such  things  have  been  in 
our  own  Normandy,  my  pretty  Barbette;"  and  the 
*  man's  words  dropped  with  candid  accent  from  his 
tongue,  for  he  had  suddenly  found  that  he  must,  in- 
deed, woo  Barbette  openly. 

But,  however  many  a  peasant  maiden  might  have 
been  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  so  lordly  a  wooer, 
little  Barbette  Aquitaine  was  none  such;  besides  a 
prior  love  was  her  shield,  for  the  Norman  giil  was 
already  betrothed  to  the  chosen  of  her  heart 

"  Nay,  Duke  Robert;  thy  words  may  in  good 
■ooth,  be  true,  but  it  becomes  not  a  plighted  maiden 
to  listen.  Gk>  thy  ways,  my  lord,  and  leave  me  to 
my  humble  lot;  and  tempt  me  not  with  stories  of  a 
gtwader  life." 


"Plighted,  hal  that  is  the  secretof  tfayindifre^ 
enoe  then,  little  Barbette  1"  ezdaimed  Uie  noble- 
man, starting  up,  a  dark  frown  glooming  on  his 
brow.  "  To  some  low-bom  boor,  I  dare  swear,"  he 
added  bluntly  and  passionately. 

A  little  curl  of  pride  wreathed  the  ted  lips  of  the 
maiden. 

"Jacques  Tacher  may  not  boast  the  blood  of  a 
duke  in  his  veins,  but  he  hath  good  old  Norman 
parentage,  and  ia  a  brave  and  noble  soldier." 

"  A  soldier?  ha  I  he  is  away  to  the  wars  then?" 
asked  the  duke  eagerly. 

"  Aye,  my  lord." 

**  And  when  are  you  to  be  wedded?"  queried  the 
nobleman. 

Alas,  Duke  Robert,  though  a  soldier  may  brave- 
ly fight  his  country's  battles,  his  wages  coont  for 
less  than  his  honors.   We  are  poor,  my  lord  I" 

And  your  unde.  Father  Ambrose,  can  he  not 
dowry  thee  with  a  marriage  portion,  my  pretty 
Barbette?"  asked  Duke  Robert,  with  such  a  show 
of  tender  solicitude  that  the  maiden  opened  her 
heart  still  further. 

"  Ah,  Duke  Robertt  the  church  is  a  good  moth- 
er, but  she,  too,  is  poor,  save  to  her  great  abbots 
and  bishops,  and  FaUier  Ambrose  hath  no  cnnniDg 
to  acquire  honor  and  gain,"  and  with  a  half  sij^ 
she  drooped  her  pretty  head,  with  its  wealth  of 
brown  braids  tucked  away  snugly  under  its  high 
Norman  cap. 

*"Tis  a  dreary  future  to  look  forward  to,  it  seem- 
eth,  my  little  BarbeUe,"  he  said  artfully;  **thoa 
and  thy  soldier  lover  will  both  be  wearied  and  old- 
er than  thou  art  nOw,  at  thy  wedding  day.  It  must 
be  haid  to  be  poor.  Barbette.  Methinks  'twere 
pleasanter  to  dwell  in  a  fine  castle  as  the  castle's 
lady,  in  a  chamber  hung  with  gold  and  crimson 
arras,  with  vassals  to  come  and  go  at  every  wave 
of  thy  little  white  hand,  and  rich  velvet  robes,  and 
dainty  food,  and  rare  old  wines — a  fitting  garden  to 
hold  the  fairest  rose  of  Normandy  I  Prithee,  little 
Barbette,  is  it  not  a  pleasanter  picture  than  a  poor 
soldier's  wife?" 

•*  Nay,  tempt  me  not,  Duke  Robert,"  said  the 
girl,  half  dazzled  by  the  splendid  vision,  but  strong 
in  her  love  for  her  brave  soldier  at  the  wars.  lis- 
ien  to  thy  words  I  may  not  were  I  free;  for  'tii 
said  thou  art  about  to  bring  proud  Lady  JSUnor  to 
thy  castle  ere  long." 

**  Pshaw  I  idle  gossip  only,  little  one,"  exclaimed 
the  nobleman  with  a  gesture  of  sooin.  *'  Tis  true 
Lady  Elinor  waits  but  to  be  won:  but  I  love  not 
the  cold,  proud,  titled  dame,  and  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  I  swear  I  do  love  you  only,  bweet 
Barbette  I"  he  cried  passionately.  **  Wed  me,  and 
you  shall  be  my  true  and  lawful  lady;  and  thy  sol- 
dier at  the  wan  shall  be  advanced  m  honors,  and 
thy  old  uncle  here  created  abbot  of  yon  old  mona^ 
tery;  refuse  me,  and  Jacques  Tacber  shall  bo 
ground  into  the  lowest  station  in  his  army,  and  Fi^ 
ther  Ambrose  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  hate 
of  a  Norman  lord,  who  rules  the  chnrdi  as  well  as 
state.  Nay,  this  is  rough  wooing  I  know,  my  pire^ 
ty  one,"  he  continued,  as  the  girl  dumnk  awiy, 
with  pale  cheek  and  trembling  figoM—^  rough  and 
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bold  I  know  full  well,  bat  tis  not  the  trade  of  us 
Korman  lords  to  sae,  for  we  are  better  versed  in 
the  arts  of  war  than  love.  Thon  bast  heard  my 
suit;  now  look  to  it  well  ere  thou  givest  answer  I'' 
and  with  haughty  nri -jn,  yet  eye  that  softened  with 
love's  glow,  the  p  oud,  stem  warrior  stood  beside 
his  champing  war^steed  before  the  humble  little 
cottage,  awaiting  the  peasant  gixl's  reply  to  this 
hasty  and  passionate  wooing. 

The  evening  shadows  gathered  thicker  about  the 
little  cottage  draped  with  vines  and  roses;  the 
chimes  of  the  convent  bells  had  long  ceased ;  in  the 
distant  path,  the  venerable  figure  of  Father  Am- 
brose, in  his  flowing,  monkish  gown,  was  seen  re- 
turning from  the  evening  vespers;  aqd  still  Bar- 
bette stood,  pale  and  trembling,  before  her  imperi- 
ous suitor. 

Blame  her  not,  reader,  for  her  indecision.  That 
was  a  rude  and  primeval  age,  when  the  will  of  the 
nobles  was  law  to  the  humble  classes;  when  wo- 
man's love  was  oflenest  won  by  rough  and  bold 
wooing,  and  to  rebel  against  the  decrees  ot  her  lord 
was  rarely  known;  and  i£,  added  to  this'  state  of 
things,  we  record  her  natural  womanly  fear  of  the 
powerful  Duke  Robert's  fulfilment  of  his  threat,  we 
can  understand  poor  Barbette's  hesitation  to  offend 
him,  Norths  Norman  lord  had  it  in  his  hands  to 
erush  any  who  dared  oppose  his  wilL 

**  Decide,  little  Bcurbette.  On  the  one  hand,  Juc- 
qaes  Taohev  promoted  to  a  great  man,  and  Father 
Ambrose  made  an  abbot  or  a  bishop— and  on  the 
other,  ignominy,  poverty,  and  the  weight  of  Duke 
Bobert's  crushing  hondP'  urged  the  nobleman  im- 
patiently. 

He  had  judged  rightly  in  this  final  appeal;  for  he 
had  calculated  that  the  girl's  heart,  which  might 
not  be  moved  by  a  sudden  affection  for  him,  must 
be  swayed  by  her  love  for  the  two  whose  names  he 
uttered.  Not  for  herself,  but  for  them — to  save 
them  from  the  terrible  revenge  of  the  disappointed 
nobleman — would  she  crush  her  own  heart's  plead- 
ing. She  trembled  in  every  limb,  she  grew  pale 
as  death,  but  firm  as  iron;  her  decision  was  taken. 

**  Duke  Robert,"  she  said,  in  a  low  concentrated 
voice,  "  if  I  do  go  to  yonder  castle  as  your  bride,  I 
will  not  deceive  you  with  the  belief  that  I  go  there 
because  I  love  you.  Tet,  swear  to  me  by  the  rood 
and  by  the  cross— swear  that  honors  and  prefer- 
ments shall  be  heaped  upon  Jacques  Tocher,  and 
tiiot  Father  Ambrose  shall  be  endowed  with  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  Holy  church  P> 

**  By  the  rood  and  by  the  cross  I  swear  both, 
sweet  Barbette,  and  so  I  set  my  sign  manual  upon 
your  red  lips  to  seal  the  oompoctl"  cried  the  Nor- 
man duke,  quickly  stooping  to  place  a  kiss  upon 
her  young  mouth.  "But  prithee,  beautiful  mis- 
tress, let  us  have  no  more  of  thy  lack  of  love;  for 
thon  shalt  see  ere  long,  how  Duke  Robert,  wtio 
never  yet  hath  fiuled  in  aught  he  undertook,  in 
court  or  field — will  have  compelled  thy  entire 
fealty  to  thy  lord.  So  prate  not  thus  early,  my 
lady." 

'*  Go  nowl  I  would  fiun  be  alone  to-night,"  mg- 
sd  the  maiden,  fidnt  and  weary,  and  shrinking 
awof  from  him. 


« I  ob^,  sWeet  Barbette.  By  the  rood,  thou  art 
playing  mistress  full  early,  but  I  yield  for  thenonoeF* 
and  with  another  kiss,  the  triumphant  noblemoa 
sprang  upon  his  steed  and  dashed  away  in  the  gath- 
ering evening  shadows. 

"  Barbette,  who  goes  yonder  over  the  hillside^ 
on  his  great  white  war-steed,  which  came  weU> 
nigh  trampling  me  down  in  the  pathway  fix>m  the 
convent?  It's  not  Duke  Robert,  the  castle's  lord?" 
asked  Father  Ambrose,  entering  his  low-roofed  co^ 
tage. 

Aye,  fiither,  Duke  Robert,  the  castle's  lord,'' 
answered  Barbette,  with  cold,  unimpossioned  tone; 
gliding  away  into  her  little  chamber,  where  all  the 
hours  of  the  livelong  night,  she  knelt,  motionlest 
as  a  statue  of  stone,  upon  the  floor  before  the  image 
of  the  holy  mother,  slipping  the  beads  of  her  rosary, 
and  mutely  praying  what  she  could  not  utter  with 
her  white,  frozen  lips,  for  the  distant  soldier  Jao- 
ques  Tacher. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  month  had  passed  by  in  the  pleasant  Valley 
of  the  Vire,  and  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
had  circled  the  tale  that  Duke  Robert,  lord  of  the 
great  old  castle,  was  to  legally  wed  beautiful,  but 
humble.  Barbette  Aquitaine,  niece  of  the  good  and 
pious  old  recluse,  who  made  his  home  ia  the  bor- 
ders of  the  foi-est  outside  the  precincts  of  the  town 
and  near  by  the  gray  old  convent  where  dwelt  the 
monks  and  sisters  of  St.  Cecilia 

Olten  during  that  period  of  time,  had  Duke  Rob- 
ert visited  the  humble  cottage;  and  now  he  was  in 
haste  to  wed  his  lovely  bride,  for  daily,  came  the 
story  of  battle  din  to  his  secluded  castle  retreat,  and 
he  knew  that  ere  long,  the  prince  of  the  realm 
would  summon  him  forth,  with  his  band  of  retain- 
ers, to  aid  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need  and  her 
hot  feudal  wars. 

One  warm  summer's  afternoon  he  set  out  from 
his  lordly  home  to  seek  the  humble  dwelling  of 
Barbette;  but  paused  awhile  at  the  town,  through 
which  he  passed  on  his  way.  Had  he  known  what 
footsteps  were,  even  at  that  hour  wending  toward 
the  cottage  of  Father  Ambrose,  I  ween  he  would 
have  hastened  onward  right  speedily;  but  he  did 
not  see  the  figure  of  a  gallant  young  soldier  has- 
tening through  the  vo^ey,  and  up  the  hillside  in 
the  direction  of  the  forest — Jacques  Tacher,  return- 
ed on  a  brief  furlough  from  the  campaign,  ^nd  half 
wild  with  the  tule  which  had  every  where  been 
poured  into  his  ears  in  Falaise— the  perfidy  of  Bar- 
bette, and  her  approaching  nuptials  with  a  noble 
suitor. 

The  afternoon's  sunlight  was  striking  thraugh 
the  giant  forest;  and  Barbette,  pale  and  dispirited, 
was  walking  along  its  mossy  aisle,  with  Father 
Ambrose  by  her  side,  striving  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  good  old  heart,  to  dispel  her  sadness  by  a  learn- 
ed dissertation  on  the  virtues  of  some  noted  saint 
in  the  calendar,  when,  suddenly,  pausing  under  the 
drooping  boughs  of  a  broad-leaved  tree,  whose 
shade  protected  them  from  the  sun's  heat,  they 
were  oonfxonted  by  the  home-retssned  soldier,  who 
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in  his  peaked  wooden  aboe0|  loose  Zonave  trowsen, 
embroidered  blouse,  flowing  mantle,  striped  cap, 
and  with  his  weapons  at  his  belt,  was  striding  along 
rapidly. 

"  What  is  this  I  hoar,  Barbette?"    Thou  playmg 
false?"  cried  Jacques,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
speaking  in  reproachful  accents,  as  he  came  upon 
her. 

Barbette  stood  still  as  death;  and  the  little  white 
veil  which  fell  from  her  Norman  head-dress,  after 
the  fashion  of  her  times,  was  not  whiter  than  her 
blanched  face. 

**  It  is  true  thenl  Thou  darest  not  answer  me  I 
God'0  curse  on  the  ambition  that  made  thee  for- 
swear thyself  lo  be  the  lady  of  the  castle  yonder  I" 
cried  the  soldier,  with  scorn  and  anger. 

Still  no  word  uttered  Barbette,  though  she  lifted 
her  pale  hands,  as  though  to  ward  off  his  keen  re- 
proaches; liid  pressed  her  uncle's  arm  imploringly, 
as  if  to  ask  his  intercession  in  her  favor. 

"  My  child,  what  is  this?  Did'st  thou  love  Jac- 
ques?" asked  Father  Ambrose  gravely,  standing 
between  them  and  pitying  her  white  face.  **  Tbou 
oould'st  not  have  loved  him  and  proved  false  I  I 
knew  not  that  thou  wert  more  than  Iriends  to  each 
other." 

"  Last  time  I  was  hom^  from  the  wars,  Barbette 
gave  me  her  troth-plight  But  she  has  broken  it, 
and  nia  well.  A  soldier  will  not  stay  to  break  hia 
heart  over  what  a  girl  transfers  so  easily!"  cried 
Jacques,  with  bitterest  scorn.  "I  go,  false  Bar- 
bette,  and  on  the  battle  field  I  will  forget  thee  I" 
and  pausing  not  to  deign  another  look  at  the  death- 
white  face  bowed  before  him,  the  soldier  turned 
and  strode  away. 

"  My  cl  il !,  I  fear  thou  hast  done  a  great  wrong 
to  thy  own  conscience  and  thy  soul,"  began  F'atlier 
Ambrose;  but  his  words  were  checked  by  a  low, 
sobbing  cry  that  escaped  from  Barbette's  lips,  and 
then  she  fell  in  a  deep  swoon  into  his  arms. 

An  hour  later  there  was  a  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs 
without,  and  Duke  Robert  strode  hastily  into  the 
recluse's  cottage,  where  he  found  the  old  Father 
and  Ursula  both  engaged  in  restoring  Barbette  to 
consciousness. 

"  Bestir  thee,  fair  Barbette,"  he  cried  excitedly. 
**  With  the  sunset  hour  I  must  away  from  my  cas- 
tle, with  my  vassals  and  squires;  for  the  summons 
hath  come  to  Falaise  for  Duke  Robert's  aid,  and 
the  battle  cry  will  go  up  ere  long  from  the  field  of 
Agincourt  Bestir  thee,  sweet  mistress  mine,  for 
Duke  Robert  rideth  not  away  from  this  Valley  of 
the  Vire,  till  the  priest  hath  blessed  his  nuptials, 
and  he  leavetli  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  in  her  fu- 
ture home  to  welcome  him  back  when  Agincourt 
is  won  I" 

Like  one  is  a  dream.  Barbette  arose,  and  me- 
chanically obeyed  her  lord.  Before  the  little  steel 
mirror  hanging  on  her  chamber  wall,  Dame  Ursula 
arrayed  her  young  mistress  in  her  kirtle  and  bod- 
ice of  thick  white  satin ;  fastened  a  necklace  of  seed 
pearls  about  her  snowy  throat;  and  looped  the 
snowy  veil  on  the  costly  head  gear,  all  these,  Duke 
Robert  s  gifts;  and  then,  without  a  word  or  gesture, 
but  with  head  drooped  In  qniet  sabmiasion,  Bar- 


bette Acquitaine  mounted  the  small  white  palfrey, 
with  housings  of  blue  and  gold,  which  a  squire  had 
brought  fix>m  the  castle  stables,  and  the  twain  set 
off  for  the  chapel  of  the  gray  convent.  There  in 
the  golden  sunset  hour,  an  old  friar  uttered  the  rites 
which  transformed  the  humble  maid  into  the  Lady 
of  Duke  Robert;  and  the  wedded  pair  again  set  oat 
for  the  castle. 

And  an  hour  later,  mailed  knights,  with  glitter- 
ing swords  and  golden  spurs,  held  their  prancing 
steeds  in  check  in  the  castle  court-yard;  and  bold 
squires  and  stalwart  retainers,  all  clad  in  warlike 
guise,  stood  grouped  together — impatiently  await- 
ing their  leader,  Duke  Robert,  to  go  forth  to  the 
wars. 

And  when  the  last  lance  of  the  dying  sunset  was 
shivered  against  the  dark  old  forest.  Lady  Barbette 
looked  forth,  with  marble-white  face  from  her  tur- 
ret window,  upon  a  band  of  bold  riders  dashing 
across  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 

Agincourt  was  fought  and  won;  and  the  dread- 
ful harvest  of  war  was  over.  Steel-clad  knights, 
with  battered  breast  plates  and  helmets,  were  wend- 
ing their  homeward  ways;  rejoicing  rang  through- 
out the  land,  from  town  to  forest,  and  from  hill- 
country  to  brook-side,  on  the  air  pealed  form  the 
notes  of  gladness  and  the  trumpet  tones  of  vic- 
tory. But  alas  I  the  wail  of  sorrow  mingled  in  the 
psean  of  conquest;  and  woman's  eye  grew  dim 
with  tears — and  brave  knights  grew  sad,  for  many 
a  gallant  heart-throb  was  crushed  out  beneath  the 
trampling  hoo&  of  war-steeds  on  the  red  battle- 
field. 

The  young,  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  the  gallant 
knight,  who  went  forth  with  his  lady's  colors  on 
his  lance  and  her  scarf  upon  his  breast,  side  by  side 
ihey  fell,  with  the  scarred  and  brozed  warrior  of 
many  a  fray. 

When  the  tidings  of  Agincourt  circled  through- 
out the  Valley  of  the  Vire,  ^  pale-faced  lady,  young 
but  sorrowful,  sat  at  the  turret  window  of  the  old 
castle,  looking  away  over  the  country  for  her  lord's 
return.  Was  love  the  sentinel  who  bade  Irer  keep 
watch  and  ward  at  the  turret  window?  Nay,  but 
duty— for  I^dy  Barbette  was  a  wedded  wife.- 

But  ah  I  he  cometh  yonder,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  horsemen  I  and  her  heart  grows  etill,  as  the 
retinue  approaches  the  castle  gates.  But  why 
their  solemn  pace?  and  why  those  drooping  black 
plumes?  and  their  funeral  tread?  And  who  is  he, 
that  rides  at  the  head  of  that  column  of  warriors, 
in  knightly  attire,  with  the  cross  upon  his  breast? 

Lady  Barbette  knew  all  befbre  they  told  her — 
that  her  lord  came  back  stark  and  stiff,  for  lordly 
burial,  from  his  death-wound  at  Agincourt;  and 
later,  she  knew  who  stood  before  her,  knighted  and 
ennobled  by  the  prince's  own  hands  for  his  splen- 
did deeds  of  daring  in  the  battle  fray — Sir  Jacqoes 
De  ia  Tacher,  Baron  of  Normandy. 

It  was  like  a  dream.  The  hands  which  were  to 
have  raised  the  humble  conscript,  Jacques,  to  pre- 
ferments, were  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  death;  the 
soldier  stood,  a  peer  and  knight,  upon  the  hearth- 
stone and  in  the  halls  of  the  be^  duke  who  had 
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wronged  him;  and  Lady  Barbette  also  stood,  a 
maiden  widow,  in  her  own  oastl^  home. 

Days  went  bj ;  and  a  hearse  with  nodding  plnmea, 
and  a  long  cortege  of  proud  Norman  nobles,  filed  oat 
the  castle  gate  and  through  the  Vire  Valley,  to  the 
ohnrcb,  where  they  gave  Duke  Bobert  princely 
barial,  and  laid  over  him  a  marble  slab  emblazoned 
with  a  list  of  his  warlike  deeds  and  his  glorious 
death  at  Agincourt. 

A  year  went  by;  and  once  again  a  train  went 
forth  from  the  castle  gates;  but  this  time,  the  bell 
of  the  great  cathedral  pealed  joyfully,  and  the  con- 
vent chimes  rang  out  merrily — ^for  in  tlie  chapel  of 
Saint  CeoUia,  where  good  old  Father  Ambrose 
stood,  in  flowing  bishop's  robes,  Sir  Jacqnes  De  la 
Tocher,  Baron  of  the  realm,  wedded  lady  Barbette, 
still  fairest  "  Rose  of  Normandy." 


A  Dollar  on  the  Conscience. 


BT  T.  8.  ABTHUB. 


fIFTY-FIVE  cents  a  yard,  I  believe  you  said? ' 
The  cnstomer  was  opening  her  purse. 
Now  fifty  cents  a  yard  was  the  price  of  the 
goods,  and  so  Mr.  Levering  had  informed  the  lady. 
She  misunderstood  him,  however. 

In  the  community,  Mr.  Levering  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  conscientious,  high-minded  man. 
He  knew  that  he  was  thus  estimated,  and  self-com- 
placently  appropriated  the  good  opinion  as  clearly 
as  his  due. 

It  came  instantly  to  the  lip  of  Mr.  Levering  to 
■ly,  "  Yes,  fifty-five."  The  love  of  gain  was  strong 
in  his  mind,  and  ever  ready  to  accede  to  new  plans 
for  adding  dollar  to  dollar.  But,  ere  the  words 
were  uttered,  a  disturbing  perception  of  something 
wrong  restrained  him. 

'*  I  wish  twenty  yards,"  said  the  customer,  taking 
it  fur  granted  that  fifty-five  cents  was  the  price  of 
the  goods. 

Mr.  Levering  was  still  silent;  though  he  com- 
menced promptly  to  measure  off  the  goods. 

"  Not  dear  at  that  price,"  remarked  the  lady. 

"  1  think  not,"  said  the  storekeeper.  "I  bought 
the  case  of  goods  from  which  this  piece  was  taken 
▼ery  low." 

"Twenty  yards  at  fifty-five  cents  I  Just  eleven 
dollars."  The  cnstomer  opened  her  purse  as  she 
thns  spoke,  and  counted  out  the  sum  in  glittering 
gold  dollars.  "  That  is  right,  I  believe,"  and  she 
pDshed  the  money  towards  Mr.  Levering,  who, 
with  a  kind  of  automatic  movement  of  his  hand, 
draw  forward  the  coin  and  swept  it  into  his  till. 

"  Send  the  bundle  to  No.  300  Aigyle  Street,"  said 
the  lady,  with  a  bland  smile,  as  she  turned  from  the 
counter,  and  the  half-bewildered  store-keeper. 

**  Stay,  madam  1  there  is  a  slight  mistake  1"  The 
words  were  in  Mr.  Levering's  thoughts,  and  on  the 
point  of  gaining  utterance,  but  he  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  speak.  He  had  gained  a  dollar  in  the  trans- 
action beyond  his  due,  and  already  it  was  lying 
heavily  on  his  oonscience.    Willingly  would  he 


have  thrown  it  off;  but,  when  about  to  do  so,  the 
quick  suggestion  came,  that,  in  acknowledging  to 
the  lady  the  &ct  of  her  having  paid  five  cents  a 
yard  too  much,  he  might  fidter  in  his  explanation, 
and  thus  betray  his  attempt  to  do  her  a  wrong. 
And  so  he  kept  silence,  and  let  her  depart  beyond 
hisrecaU. 

Anything  gained  at  the  price  of  virtuous  self-re- 
spect is  acquired  at  too  laige  a  cost  A  single  dol- 
lar on  the  conscience  may  press  so  heavily  as  to 
bear  down  a  nmn's  spirit's,  and  rob  him  of  all  tlie 
delights  of  life.  It  was  so  in  the  present  case. 
Vain  was  it  that  Mr.  Levering  sought  selt-justiii- 
cation.  Argue  the  matter  as  he  would,  he  found 
it  impossible  tcs^  escape  the  smarting  conviction 
that  he  had  unjustly  exacted  a  dollar  from  one  of 
his  customers.  Many  times  through  the  day  he 
found  himself  in  a  musing  abstracted  state,  and,  on 
rousing  himself  therefrom,  became  conscious,  in  his 
external  thought,  that  it  was  the  dollar  by  which 
he  was  troubled. 

**  I'm  very  foolish,"  said  he,  mentally,  as  he  walk- 
ed  homeward,  aft^r  closing  his  store  for  the  even- 
ing. "  Very  foolish  to  worry  myself  about  a  tiifle 
like  this.  Ulie  goods  were  cheap  enough  at  fifty- 
five,  and  she  is  quite  as  well  contented  with  her 
bargain  as  if  she  liad  paid  only  fifty." 

But  it  would  not  do.  The  dollar  was  on  his  con- 
science, and  he  sought  in  vain  to  remove  it  by  ef- 
forts of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Levering  had  a  wife  and  three  pleasant  * 
children.  ITiey  were  the  sunlight  of  his  home. 
When  the  bnsinees  ol'  the  day  was  over  ho  usually 
returned  to  his  own  fireside  with  buoyant  feeling. 
It  was  not  so  on  this  occasion.  There  was  a  pres- 
sure on  his  bosom — a  sense  of  discomfort — a  want 
of  self-sat isiaction.  llie  kiss  of  his  wife,  and  the 
clinging  arms  of  his  children,  as  tht^y  were  twined 
around  his  neck,  did  not  bring  the  old  delight 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  evening,  dear? 
Are  you  not  well?"  inqmred  Mrs.  Levering,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  thoughtful  mood  of  her  husband, 
as  he  satin  unwonted  silence. 

I'm  perfectly  well,"  he  replied,  rousing  liimself, 
and  forcing  a  smile. 

"  You  look  sober." 

"  Do  I?"   Another  forced  smile. 

"  Something  troubles  you,  I'm  afraid." 

<*  O  no;  it's  all  in  your  imagination." 

"  Are  yon  sick,  papa?"  now  asks  a  bright  little 
fellow,  clambering  upon  his  knee. 

"  Why  no,  love,  I'm  not  sick.   Why  do  you  ihink 
so?" 

*•  Because  you  don't  play  horses  with  me." 

"  Oh  dearl  Is  that  the  ground  of  your  suspic- 
ion?" replied  the  fiither,  laughing.  '*  Ck>me,  we'll 
soon  scatter  them  to  the  winds." 

And  Mr.  Levering  commenced  a  game  of  romps 
with  the  children.  But  he  tired  long  before  they 
grew  weaiy,  nor  did  he  from  the  beginning,  enter 
into  this  sport  with  his  usual  zest. 

Does  your  head  ache,  pa?"  inquired  the  child 
who  had  previously  suggested  sickness,  as  he  saw 
his  father  leave  tiie  floor  and  sent  himself,  with 
some  gravity  of  manner,  on  a  chair. 
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"  Not  this  evening,  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Levering. 

"  Why  don't  you  play  longer,  then?" 

"Oh,  pap'  exclaimed  another  child,  speaking 
from  a  sudden  thought,  "  you  don't  know  what  a 
time  we  had  at  school  to-day." 

"  Ahl  what  was  the  cause?" 

**OhI  you'll  hardly  believe  it  But  Ed^y  Jones 
stole  a  dollar  from  Maggy  Enfield  1" 

•*  Stole  a  dollar  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Levering.  His 
voice  was  husky,  and  he  felt  a  cold  thriU  imssing 
along  every  nerve. 

Yes,  pa  1  he  stole  a  doUar  t  Oh,  wasn't  it  dread- 
ful?" 

**  Perhaps  he  was  wrongly  accused,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Levering. 

**  Emma  Wilson  saw  him  do  it,  and  they  found 
the  dollar  in  his  pocket.  Oh  I  ho  looked  so  pale, 
and  it  made  me  almost  sick  to  hear  him  cry  as  if 
his  heart  would  break." 

What  did  they  do  with  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Lev- 
ering. 

**  They  sent  for  his  mother  and  she  took  him 
home.   Wasn't  it  dreadful?" 

**  It  must  have  been  dreadful  for  his  poor  moth- 
er," Mr.  Levering  ventured  to  remark. 

"  But  more  dreadful  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Lever- 
ing, "  Will  he  ever  foi^et  his  crime  and  disgrace? 
Will  the  pressure  of  that  dollar  on  his  conscience 
ever  be  removed?  He  may  never  do  so  wicked  an 
act  again;  but  the  memory  of  his  wrong  deed  can- 
not be  wholly  effiEu;ed  from  his  mind." 

How  rebukingly  fell  all  these  words  on  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Levering.  Ahl  what  would  he  not  then 
have  given  to  have  the  weight  of  that  dollar  re- 
moved? Its  pxessure  was  so  great  as  almost  to 
suff  cate  him.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  tried  to 
be  cheerful,  or  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was  pass- 
ing immediately  around  him.  The  innocent  prat- 
tle of  his  children  had  lost  its  wonted  charm,  and 
th^  seemed  an  accusing  expression  in  the  eye  of 
his  wife,  as,  in  the  concern  his  changed  aspect  had 
occasioned,  she  looked  soberly  upon  him.  Unable 
to  bear  all  this,  Mr.  Levering  went  out,  something 
unusual  for  him,  and  walked  the  streets  for  an  hour. 
On  his  return,  the  children  were  in  bed,  and  he  had 
gained  suflicient  self-control  to  meet  his  wife  with 
a  less  disturbed  appearance. 

On  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Levering  felt  some- 
thing better.  Sleep  had  left  his  mind  more  tran- 
quil. Still  there  was  a  pressure  on  his  i'eelings, 
which  thought  could  trace  to  that  unlucky  dollar. 
About  an  hour  after  going  to  his  store,  Mr.  Lever- 
ing saw  his  customer  of  the  day  previous  enter,  and 
move  along  towards  the  place  where  he  stood  be- 
hind his  counter.  His  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound, 
and  the  color  rose  to  his  lace.  An  accusing  con- 
science was  quick  to  conclude  as  to  the  object  of 
her  visit.  But  he  soon  saw  that  no  su^icion  of 
wrong  dealing  was  in  the  lady's  mind.  Willi  a 
pleasant  half  recognition,  she  asked  to  look  at  cer- 
tain articles,  from  which  she  made  purchases,  and 
in  paying  for  them,  placed  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  the 
hand  of  the  storekeeper. 

**  That  weight  shall  be  off  my  conscience,"  said 
Mr.  Levering  to  himself,  as  he  began  counting  out 


the  change  due  his  customer;  and  purposely,  he 
gave  her  one  dollar  more  than  was  justly  hers  in 
that  transaction.  The  lady  glanced  over  the  mon- 
ey, and  seemed  slightly  bewildered.  Then  much 
to  the  storekeeper's  relief,  opened  her  purse  and 
dropped  it  therein. 

**  All  right  again,"  was  the  mental  ejaculation  of 
Mr.  Levering,  as  he  saw  the  purse  disappear  in  the 
lady's  pocket,  while  his  breast  expanded  with  a 
sense  of  relief. 

The  customer  turned  from  the  counter,  and  had 
nearly  gained  the  door,  when  she  paused,  drew  out 
her  purse,  and  emptying  the  contents  of  one  end 
into  her  hand,  carefully  noted  the  amount  Then 
walking  beck,  she  said  with  a  thoughtful  air— 

I  think  you've  made  a  mistake  in  the  change^ 
Mr.  Levering." 

"  I  presume  not,  ma'am.  I  gave  yon  four  and 
thirty-five,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  Four,  thirty-five,"  said  the  lady,  musmgly. 
"  Yes,  here's  just  four,  thirty-five." 

"lliat's  right;  yes,  that's  right,"  Mr.  Levering 
spoke,  somewhat  nervously. 

**  The  articles  came  to  six  dollais  and  sixty-five 
cents,  I  believe?" 

"  Yes,  yes;  that  was  it" 

"Then  three  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  will 
be  my  right  change,"  said  the  lady,  placing  a  small 
gold  ooin  on  the  counter.  "  You  gave  me  too 
much." 

llie  customer  turned  away  and  retired  from  the 
store,  leaving  that  dollar  still  on  the  conscience  of 
Mr.  Levering. 

"  I'll  throw  it  into  the  street,"  said  he  to  himself 
impatiently.  "  Or  give  it  to  the  first  beggar  that 
oomes  along." 

But  oonscienee  whispered  that  the  dollar  wasn't 
his  either  to  give  away  or  to  throw  away.  Sodi 
prodigality,  or  impulsive  benevolence,  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  another  and  this  could  not  mend  the 
matter. 

"  This  is  all  squeamishneas,"  said  Mr.  Levering, 
trying  to  aigue  against  his  convictions.  But  it  was 
of  no  avail.  His  convictions  remained  as  clear  and 
rebuking  as  ever. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  Mr.  L6ve^ 
ing  went  to  church,  as  usual  with  his  &niily. 
Scarcely  had  he  taken  a  seat  in  his  pew,  when,  on 
raising  his  eyes,  they  rested  on  the  countenance  of 
the  lady  from  whom  he  had  abstracted  the  dollar. 
How  quickly  his  cheek  flushed  I  Unhappy  Air. 
Levering  I  He  could  not  make  the  usual  responses 
that  day,  in  the  services;  and  when  the  congregsp 
tion  joined  in  the  swelling  hymn  of  praiBe,hi9  voice 
was  heard  not  in  the  general  thanksgiving.  iScoroS' 
ly  a  word  of  the  eloquent  sermon  reached  bis  ean^ 
excepting  something  about  "dishonest  dealing,*^ 
he  was  two  deeply  engaged  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  no  he  should  get  rid  of  the  trouble- 
some  dollar  by  dropping  it  into  the  contribatioa 
box,  at  the  close  of  the  moping  service,  to  listen 
to  the  words  of  the  preacher,  lliis  question  wis 
not  settled  when  the  box  came  round,  bat  as  a  kind 
of  desperate  alternative,  he  cast  the  money  into 
the  treasury. 
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For  a  short  tune,  Mr.  Levering  felt  a  oonsidera- 
Ue  relief  of  mind.  Bat  this  disposition  of  the  mon- 
ey proved  only  a  temporary  palliative.  There  waa 
still  a  pressure  on  his  feelings;  still  a  weight  on 
hiB  conscience  that  gradually  became  heavier. 
Poor  man  I  What  was  he  to  do?  How  was  he  to 
get  this  dollar  removed  from  his  conscience?  He 
Gonld  not  send  it  hack  to  the  lady  and  tell  her  the 
whole  truth.  Such  an  exposure  of  himself  would 
not  only  be  humiliating,  but  hurtful  to  his  charac- 
ter. It  would  be  seeking  to  do  right,  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  wrong  to  himself. 

At  last,  Mr.  Leveling,  who  had  ascertained  the 
lady^s  name  and  residence,  inclosed  her  a  dollar, 
anonymously,  stating  that  it  was  her  due;  that  the 
writer  had  obtained  it  from  her,  unjustly,  in  a 
transaction  which  he  did  not  care  to  name,  and 
oould  not  rest  ontil  he  had  made  restitution. 

Ah  I  the  humiliation  of  spirit  suffered  by  Mr. 
Levering  in  thus  seeking  to  get  ease  for  his  con- 
adence!  It  was  one  of  his  bitterest  life  experien- 
ces. The  longer  the  dollar  remained  in  his  pos- 
session, the  heavier  became  its  pressure,  until  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  He  felt  not  only  dis- 
graced in  his  own  eyes,  but  humbled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  and  children.  Not  for  worlds 
woold  he  have  suffered  them  to  look  into  hia  heart 
If  a  simple  act  of  restitution  could  have  covered 
all  the  pest,  happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Lev- 
ering. But  this  was  not  possible.  The  deed  was 
entered  in  the  book  of  his  life,  and  nothing  oould 
effiioe  the  record.  Though  obscured  by  the  accu- 
mulating dust  of  time,  now  and  then  a  hand  sweeps 
unexpectedly  over  the  page,  and  the  writing  is  re- 
vealed. Though  that  dollar  has  been  removed 
from  his  conscience,  and  he  is  now  guiltless  of 
wrong,  yet  there  are  times  when  the  old  pressure 
is  felt  with  painful  distinctness. 

Earnest  seekers  after  this  world's  goods — take 
warning  by  Mr.  Levering,  and  beware  how,  in  a 
moment  of  weak  yielding,  you  get  a  dollar  on  your 
conscience.  One  of  two  evils  will  follow.  It  will 
give  you  a  pain  and  trt>uble,  or  callous  the  spot 
where  it  rests,  And  the  latter  of  these  evils  is  that 
which  is  mo0t  desired.  ^ 


A  REMARKABIiE  MTORT. 

Lieutenant  Montgomery  had  seen  much  military 
service.  The  wars,  however,  were  over.  He  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  lounge  about,  as 
best  he  could  on  half-pay.  One  day  he  was  tak- 
ing his  ease  in  his  inn,''  when  he  observed  a  stran- 
ger, who  was  evidently  a  foreigner,  gazing  intently 
at  him.  The  lieutenant  appeared  not  to  notice  him, 
hot  shifted  his  position.  After  a  short  time,  the 
stranger  shifted  his  position  also,  and  still  stared 
with  unblemished,  unabated  gaze. 

This  was  too  much  for  Montgomery.  He  rose, 
and  approaching  his  scrutinizing  intruder,  said — 

**  Do  yon  know  me,  sir?" 

**  I  think  I  do,"  answered  the  foreigner.  (He 
was  a  Frenchman.) 

"  Have  we  ever  met  biefore?"  oontinaed  Mon^ 
'gomery. 


"  I  will  not  swear  for  it;  but,  if  we  have — and 
I  am  almost  sure  we  have,"  said  the  stranger— 
**  you  have  a  sabre  cut,  a  deep  one  on  your  right 
wrist" 

"  I  have,"  said  Montgomery,  turning  back  his 
sleeve,  and  displaying  a  very  broad  and  ugly  scar. 
I  did  not  get  this  for  nothing,  for  the  brave  fellow 
who  made  me  a  present  of  it  I  repaid  with  a  gash 
across  the  skull  I" 

The  Frenchman  bent  down  his  head,  parted  his 
hair  with  his  hands,  and  said— 

"  You  did;  you  may  look  at  the  receipt" 

The  next  moment  they  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms. 

Now  this  stoiy  seems  a  little  problematical;  and 
yet  it  is  vouched  for  on  what  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed reliable  authority.  In  short  it  is  true  in  every 
respect   

A  Milwaukee  boy  has  swallowed  half  a  dozen 
steel  buttons,  and  his  mother  don't  have  to  scream 
for  him  when  he  is  out  on  the  street  playing  witii 
those  Cluckerson  boys.  She  just  brings  a  magnet 
to  the  door,  and  he  flies  to  it  like  a  needle  to  the 
pole.  

As  two  children  were  playing  together,  little 
Jane  got  angry  and  pouted.  Johnny  said  to  her, 
"  Look  out,  Jane,  or  I'll  take  a  seat  up  there  on 
your  lips."  "  Then,"  replied  Jane,  quiet  cured  of 
her  pouts,  "  I'll  laugh  and  you'll  fell  off." 


An  Exqtdsite  Chromo  for  1874« 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Monthly  Companion  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  scene  of  contentment  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle girl's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  hangi 
a  pet  canaiy  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  &oes 
of  mother  and  child  are  veiy  beautiiul,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
labors  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expense  hat 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  were 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  fornot  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. It  is  of  the  same  large  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  "  Christuas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art 

The  picture  wiU  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  veiy 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  Coxpanion— on/y  Oas  DoUarJbr  tht  ytsr 
1874. 
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Adyentwes  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 


BT  WALTBB  OLABENOB. 


I6HTEEK  years  ago  I  was  attached  to  Her 
Majeety'8  8loop4>f-war  "Saperb,"  then  em- 
ployed on  the  ooast  of  Africa  in  the  sappres- 
sion  of  the  slave  trade.  A  year  before,  I  had  passed 
my  examination  as  mate,  at  Seringapatam;  after 
having  served  six  years  as  mate,  I  was  now  aotmg 
lieotenant  of  the  Snperb. 

We  had  been  three  months  on  the  coast  without 
capturing  a  prize,  or  even  seeing  a  suspicious  ves- 
sel, during  which  period  the  "Alert,"  brig-of-war, 
had  captured  two  slavers.  We  were,  of  course, 
disappointed  and  jealous,  and  eager  for  anything, 
for  it  is  punishment  enough  for  any  mortal  sin,  to 
be  doomed  to  serve  twelve  months  on  the  African 
ooast,  and  terrible  to  have  to  endure  the  purgatory 
of  disappointment,  besides,  and  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  prize  money  in  prospective,  to  sweeten  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  weary  station. 

We  had  hailed  a  brig  bound  to  New  York  and 
ladened  with  palm-oil,  and  had  been  informed  by 
the  captain  that  a  vessel  having  the  appearance  of 
a  slayer,  had  been  seen  by  him,  standing  in  towards 
Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po.  Of  course  we 
proceeded  there  with  all  possible  despatch,  but 
when  we  arrived,  we  discovered  that  our  usual  luck 
was  attending  us. 

A  schooner  had  been  there,  and  had  lain  at  an- 
chor in  the  bay  a  day  and  a  night,  but  she  had  left 
the  day  before  we  had  arrived,  and  gone— no  one 
knew  whither.  At  least,  so  the  natives  explained 
to  us  as  well  as  we  could  unde»tand,  and  there 
were  no  white  men  at  that  period  at  the  settle- 
ment. 

We  had  not  been  in  port  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war,  re- 
solved, since  fortune  had  driven  him  to  Fernando 
Po,  to  remain  there  a  few  days  and  water  the  ship. 

On  the  second  day  of  o^r  sojourn,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  large  double-banked,  native  war- 
canoe  enter  the  bay,  evidently  in  search  of  the 
sloop,  for  the  crew  paddled  directly  toward  us,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  chief  stood  on  our  decks. 

Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  could  speak  Eng* 
lish  intelligibly,  but  with  a  mixture  of  broken  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  interlarded  with  words  of  their 
own  language,  they  at  length  made  us  comprehend 
that  a  vessel  with  two  masts  and  forty  men — so  the 
chief  explained  by  extending  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  four  times — was  at  anchor  in  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Bonny  River,  which  empties  itself 
into  tlie  sea  at  a  part  of  the  coast  not  &x  from  the 
Island  of  Fernando  Po. 

They  gave  us  to  nnderstuid  that  the  two-masted 
vessel,  or  schooner,  had  sailed  from  Clarence  Bay, 
and  it  was  evident,  fh>m  their  gestures,  that  she 
was  a  slaver;  indeed,  no  more  trading  vessel  would 
employ  a  crew  of  forty  men.  We  were  satisfied 
that  this  schooner  was  the  self-same  sospicioos 
looking  craft  of  whose  proximity  we  had  been  ad- 
vi»ed  by  the  master  of  the  brig  we  had  spoken,  and 


to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed  in  chase,  or  rather,  in 
search  of  the  marauder,  was  the  work  of  a  very 
few  minutes. 

The  chief  and  his  immediate  subordinates  were 
rewarded  with  the  presents  of  tobacco  and  rum, 
and  each  man  of  the  crew  of  the  war-canoo  was 
treated  with  a  glass  of  mm  and  as  much  sea  biscuit 
as  he  could  eat.  The  chief,  however,  had  another 
object  in  view.  He  wished  to  make  something 
more  of  the  information  he  had  furnished  us  with, 
and  signified  that,  for  pay — whatever  pay  the  com. 
mander  chose  to  give  him — he  would  be  happy  to 
serve  as  pilot  to  the  expedition.  His  suggestion  was 
one  which  the  commander  of  the  sloop-of-war  was 
very  glad  to  comply  with,  for  we  knew  that  the 
expedition  must  be  undertaken  in  boats,  since  the 
sloop  drew  too  much  water  to  penetrate  far  up  the 
river,  and  as  there  were  several  mouths  to  Bonny 
River,  it  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  that  if  we 
blockaded  one  entrance,  the  schooner  would  escape 
by  another.  At  all  events,  the  anxiety  of  the  chief 
to  act  as  pilot,  was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  playing 
us  false,  and  moreover,  his  assistance  would,  in  all 
probability,  considerably  expedite  our  search. 

Dismissing  the  war-canoe,  to  return  to  its  ren> 
dezvous  or  to  paddle  astern  of  the  sloop,  as  its 
crew  thought  fit,  we  took  the  chief  and  hU  son,  a 
lad  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  on  board,  and.in  the 
course  of  twenty -four  hours — ^for,  although  the  di^ 
tanoe  was  but  short,  the  wind  was  light — we  sighted 
one  of  the  entrances  of  the  Bonny.  It  was  some, 
time,  however,  before  our  pilot  could  decide  po8i> 
tively  which  was  the  branch  of  the  river  wherein 
the  slaver  lay,  and  after  compelling  us  to  cnnse 
about  for  nearly  twelve  hours  longer,  and  not  until 
the  patience  of  our  commander  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  pointed  out  the  entrance  he  had  been 
seeking.  It  was,  by  this  time,  near  nigbtfall,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  wait  until  darkness  set  in,  before 
we  entered  the  river. 

The  sloop  was  "  hove  to,"  and  three  boats  low 
ered — the  pinnace  and  the  first  and  second  outten 
— and  a  crew  of  ten  men  appointed  to  each,  beside 
the  officers  in  command,  for  our  captain  was  deta^ 
mined  that  if  it  were  possible  to  capture  the  slaver, 
the  capture  should  be  effected* 

The  commander,  lieutenant  Edwards,  himself 
took  command  of  the  pinnace.  The  first  cotter 
was  commanded  by  the  first  lieutenant,  and  I,  as 
acting  lieutenant,  had  command  of  the  second  cutter. 
In  case  of  a  surprise  or  attack,  in  which  cases  the 
officers  would  of  course  be  picked  out,  every  man 
as  is  customary  in  such  night  expeditions,  was  dad 
alike,  viz.,  in  dark  blue  flannel  shirt  and  dark  trous- 
ers, and  each  man  was  armed  with  cutlass  and  pis* 
tols. 

Night  shut  in,  and'  the  boats  left  the  sloop,  the 
bend  of  the  river  soou  concealing  her  from  oor 
view.  For  the  space  of  half  an  hour  we  palled  to- 
gether, abreast,  maintaining  almost  perfect  silence, 
the  rowlocks  having  been  muffled,  and  such  orden 
as  were  necessary  being  given  in  whispers.  Short 
ly,  however,  the  river  narrowed  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  was,  at  times,  no  longer  room  for  tba 
sweeps  of  the  three  boats,  and  even  where  it  w» 
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foffloieDtly  wide,  weeds,  rashes,  decayed  bianohes 
of  trees  rendered  it  difficult  of  navigadoD.  The 
banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides  were  oovered  with, 
dense  yegetation.  Forest  trees  towered  to  an  im- 
mense height,  and  their  enormous  tmnks  were  hid- 
den in  the  tangled  mass  of  shrubs,  and  trees  of 
lesser  growth  which  composed  the  jungle.  We 
little  wondered  at  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  olintate, 
as  we  labored  on  our  way,  for  the  atmosphere  was 
oppressive  in  the  extreme,  and  the  sickly  perfume 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  with  which  the  night 
air  was  laden,  was  almost  suffocating.  At  times, 
the  stream  grew,  apparently,  so  narrow,  that  there 
was  seemingly  room  for  no  more  than  the  oars  of 
our  bciat,  and  it  was  arranged  to  proceed  in  single 
file,  the  pinnace,  with  our  captain  in  command, 
taking  the  lead,  and  the  pilot,  who  had  up  to  this 
moment  occupied  a  seat  in  the  bow  of  the  first  cut- 
ter, stepping  on  board  the  pinnace. 

"No  sign  of  the  slaver  yet,"  said  the  captain, 
addres&dng  tlie  first  lieutenant  and  myself,  "  and  yet 
we  must  be  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
If  this  black  rascal  has  deceived  us,  I'll  throw  him 
overboard  to  the  sharks  and  alligators.  There 
most  be  a  colony  of  them  in  this  cursed  hole.  The 
slaver  could  scarcely  have  proceeded  so  far  up  as 
this." 

He  had  glanced  sternly  at  the  self-constituted 
pik>t,  as  he  uttered  the  above-mentioned  words,  and 
is  the  moon  was  now  shining  brightly,  though  its 
beams  scarcely  penetrated  the  dense  foliage  which 
encompassed  us,  there  was  light  enough  for  the 
negro  chief  to  notice  the  glance;  besides,  he  par- 
tially understood  the  words. 

**No,  senor — no,  massa,"  he  said,  "no  me  say 
lie.  So— like  small  ship-boat,  he  come,"  and  he 
made  a  gesture,  signifying  that  the  schooner  had 
been  towed  through  the  narrows,  and  we  were  well 
aware  that  many  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  draw  very  little  water. 

"Well,  well;  better  for  your  own  sake  if  you 
have  told  the  truth,"  said  the  captain.  **  Jump  into 
the  pinnace,  man,  and  look  ye,  take  ofif  that  duck 
frock  and  show  your  dusky  skin,  or  you'll  give  the 
alarm  and  betray  us  alL" 

Some  one  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  had  given  the 
ehief  a  duck  frock  before  he  had  lefl  the  vessel,  and 
the  poor  fellow  was  so  pleased  with  his  novel 
finery,  that  he  had  donned  the  garment  at  once, 
and  thus  shone  conspicuously  in  white,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  boats'  crews  were  clad  in  sombre 
attire.  Unwillingly,  at  the  command  of  the  cap- 
tain, he  pulled  off  the  frock,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  bow  of  the  pinnace. 

SUll,  for  another  hour  we  pulled  slowly  and  si- 
lently up  the  narrow  river,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  slaver.  So  completely  were  we  hemmed 
in  at  times,  so  entirely  separated,  in  consequence 
of  the  sud  len  and  sharp  bends  of  the  stream,  that 
it  seemed  i  s  if  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  a 
party  of  na.  'ves  to  attack  ns  unawares,  and  massa- 
cre as  all  despite  of  oar  vaunted  force,  and  suspi- 
cions began  to  arise  in  the  breasts  of  some  that  the 
ohief  had  deceived  ns  and  was  decoying  us  into  a 
snare  which  would  lead  us  into  ^destruction.  Still, 


what  had  he  to  gain  by  this?  Ihe  sloop  was  oat* 
side  with  a  hundred  men  still  renoaining  on  boardi 

At  length  the  dense  thicket  no  longer  lined  the 
banks  of  the  river^the  stream  widened,  and  on 
either  side  a  level  swamp  emended  for  miles  in- 
land, and  suTQ  enough,  plainly  distinguishable  in 
the  bright  tropic  moonlight,  and  sharply  defined 
against  the  dark  blue  sky,  rose  the  black  hull  and 
tall,  tapering  spars  of  a  schooner — a  slaver,  beyond 
any  doubt — for,  for  what  honest  purpose  liad  such 
a  vessel  penetrated  into  such  a  harbor  as  this  ? 

The  heart  of  every  man  leaped  with  joy.  Here 
was  our  first,  and  a  sure  prize.  We  were  unseen 
by  those  on  board  the  slaver.  The  capture  would 
be  easy.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  officers  could 
prevent  the  boats'  crews  from  betraying  themselves 
by  noisy  demonstrations  of  delight  We  were  al- 
most within  pistol-shot  of  the  schooner,  and  could 
easily  see  any  movement  on  board  as  plainly  as  if 
it  had  been  daylight,  had  there  been  any  move* 
ment,  but  all  was  as  silent  as  death.  The  crew 
must  have  been  so  self-satisfied  of  security,  that  not 
even  a  night-watch  had  been  set,  or  if  it  had,  the 
man  had  fidlen  asleep. 

Our  captain  rose  up  in  the  stem  sheets  of  the 
pinnace,  and  beckoned  for  the  two  cutters  to  pull 
up  abreast,  so  that  all  might  board  the  schooner 
together. 

**  I  will  board  on  the  starboard  side,  and  yon, 
Metcalf,"  addressing  the  firrt  lieutenant,  **  will  take 
her  on  the  port  side,  and  while  we  are  boarding, 
yon,  Walter,  will  pull  ahead  and  board  at  the  bow.'' 

Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself,  after  havinggiven 
those  orders,  ere  we  were  startled  by  a  sadden  flash 
from  the  stem  of  the  schooner — another  followed 
by  two  sharp  reports.  We  were  discovered,  and 
the  discoverer  had  saluted  as  with  a  brace  of  pistol 
shots.  Further  attempt  at  concealment  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question. 

"  Pull,  pull — ^with  a  will,  men.  Board  the  rascal 
altogether,"  shouted  the  captain. 

The  men  replied  with  a  loud  cheer.  In  lees  than 
half  a  minute  we  were  alongside  the  vessL  A  vol- 
ley was  fired  from  the  boats,  and,  cutlass  in  hand, 
the  boats'  crews  boarded  the  schooner  together. 

We  found,  however,  that  our  powder  and  ball 
had  been  vainly  expended.  Not  a  man  belonging 
to  the  crew  of  the  slaver  was  to  be  seen  on  deck, 
but  proof  of  the  nefarious  trade,  in  which  she  was 
engaged  was  afibrded  by  the  presence  on  the  main 
deck  of  a  dosen  or  more  shivering  negroes  chained 
and  manacled,  and  trembling  with  fear.  One  of 
the  poor  creatures  had  been  struck  by  a  pistol  ball, 
which,  however,  had  fortunately  only  grazed  his 
shoulder. 

We  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  as  we  stood 
upon  the  schooner's  decks,  cutlass  and  pistol  in 
hand,  and  not  a  soul,  apparently,  to  give  ns  defi- 
ance or  bid  as  welcome.  As  we  stood  gazing  at 
each  other  in  the  moonlight,  but  for  the  presence 
of  the  negroes,  we  might  have  boarded  some  phan- 
tom ship,  some  vessel  whose  crew  existed  in  the 
body  no  longer. 

AHer  standing  silently  for  a  few  minntes,  the  OKj^ 
tain  walked  up  towards  tiie  cabin,  and  followed  by 
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Ihd  first  lidatenant,  was  on  the  point  of  opening 
tlie  cabinrdoor,  when  a  short,  stout,  dark-yisaged 
man  made  his  appearance,  and  addressing  oar  cap- 
tain in  Spanish,  presented  his  sword  and  yolonteud- 
Ij  surrendered  his  yesseL 

"Where  are  the  crew  of  the  schooner?"  said 
the  captain — si>eaking  in  scarcely  intelligible  Span- 
ish. 

"  They  are  all  below,  senor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Order  them  to  come  on  deck,"  continued  the 
captain.  *'You  are  my  prisoner.  Be  on  your 
guard,"  he  added  in  English  and  in  a  low  yoioe,  ad- 
dressing the  officers  and  crews  of  his  own  boats. 

At  the  command  of  their  own  captain,  the  crew 
of  the  schooner  made  their  appearance  from  the 
hold  and  forecastle  of  the  yesseL  A  more  hideous 
set  of  cut  throats  could  scarcely  haye  been  collect- 
ed together.  One  fourth  of  the  entire  number — 
some  forty,  as  the  negro  chief  bad  correctly  inform- 
e4  us-—were  blacks,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  were 
eyidently  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  though  the 
lighter  complexion  of  three  or  four  betrayed  their 
English  or  Teutonic  nationality.  All,  howeyer, 
wore  a  ferocious  look,  and  their  fietces  were  almost 
ooyered  with  their  shabby  beards  and  whiskers. 

Again  the  captain  of  the  schooner  began  to  speak 
in  Spanish. 

Is  there  no  one  here  who  can  speak  English?" 
said  Lieutenant  Edwards. 

One  of  the  fair  complezionod  of  the  crew  step- 
ped forward  after  some  hesitation  and  a  glance  at 
his  captain. 

"  What  countryman  are  you?"  asked  the  com- 
mander of  the  sloop-of-war. 
"  An  American." 

"  I  don»t  belieye  you.  Yen  look  and  speak  like 
an  Lishman,  but  no  matter.  Why  did  you  fire  in- 
to the  boats  of  a  man-of-war?" 

The  man  hesitated  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  put 
the  question  to  his  own  captain  in  Spanish. 

**  We  thought  we  were  about  to  be  attacked  by 
the  natiyes,"  said  he,  translating  his  captain's  re- 
ply. **  We  surrendered  as  soon  as  we  discoyered 
our  mistake." 

**  How  many  slayes  haye  yon  got  on  board?" 

•*  Only  those  you  see  on  deck." 

•*  Where  is  the  rest  of  your  cargo?" 

**Some  miles  up  the  country;  the  slayes  are  to 
be  brought  down  to-morrow,  and  would  haye  been 
■hipped  on  board  if  you  had  not  discoyered  us." 

**  What  cargo  haye  you  on  board  for  the  purchase 
of  slayes?". 

"Tobacco,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  shot,  and  a  ya- 
xiety  of  trinkets." 

**  And  how  much  money?" 

•*  No  money,  senor." 

«  We  shall  see.   Ton  are  my  prisoners." 

Not  the  fidntest  attempt  at  resistance  was  made. 
Hie  crew  of  the  schooner  were  eyidently  satisfied 
that  they  were  in  the  power  of  a  force  they  were 
miable  to  resist,  and  that  quiet  submission  was 
their  best  course.  They  retired  below  at  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Edwards,  and  the  hatches 
were  tistened  down  and  a  strong  guard  were  set 
oyer  them. 


The  shiyeiing  negroes  on  deck  were  now  inter 
rogated,  but  no  one  could  understand  a  word  of  the 
few  sentences  their  fright  allowed  them  to  utter. 

"  Where  is  the  pflot?"  said  the  captain.  •*  Htfll 
be  able  to  understand  them,  and  to  speak  to  tiiem 
in  his  own  language." 

We  looked  around  us.  The  pilot  was  not  to  be 
seen.  He  had  not  boarded  the  schooner  with  the 
rest  of  the  boat's  crew. 

"  The  fellow  was  afraid,  I  suppose,"  said  lieo- 
tenant  Edwards,  stepping  to  the  yessel's  side  and 
looking  oyer  into  the  boat 

Here,  pilot,  come  up  here— come  on  deck  and 
speak  to  these  wooUy-beaded  countrymen  of 
yours." 

The  chief  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  bow  of  the  pin- 
nace, but  made  neither  motion  nor  reply. 

"  Confound  the  feUowI"  exclaimed  the  command- 
er of  the  sloop-of-war.  "  Hang  him,  he's  sulking— 
I'll  find  a  plan  to  make  him  speak.  Here,  Davis," 
turning  to  a  boatswain's  mate,  "  get  into  the  pin- 
nace and  stir  that  fellow  up.  If  he  wont  come  on 
deck  of  his  own  free  will,  hitch  a  rope  round  him 
and  we'll  hoist  him  aboard." 

The  seaman  descended  to  the  boat  as  he  was  o^ 
dered,  and  notwithstanding  the  chieftainship  of  the 
pilot,  and  heedless  (f  the  probability  that  African 
blood  royal  flowed  in  his  yeins,  shook  him  yiolent* 
ly  by  the  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  indulging  in 
expletives  more  energetic  than  polite  or  wise.  Sud- 
denly he  gaye  yent  to  an  exclamation  of  honor 
and  surprise. 

**  What's  the  matter,  Dayis?"  cried  the  command- 
er, who  was  still  looking  oyer  the  bulwarks  of  the 
schooner. 

"The  poor  fellow  is  dead,  sir — shot  through  the 
neck,"  replied  the  boatswain's  mate. 

*<I>cadl"  exclaimed  Lieut  Edwards.  "Dead; 
^ot  through  the  neck  I   Is  it  possible  I" 

It  was  so.  The  poor  pilot,  after  getting  on  board 
the  pinnace,  proud  of  his  recently  acquired  fineiy, 
the  old  white  duck  nayal  frock,  with  blue  collar 
and  trimmings — had  again  thrown  it  oyer  his  shoul- 
ders, as  soon  as  the  commander's  attention  was 
withdrawn,  and  when  the  shots  were  fired  from  the 
slaver,  he  had  been  singled  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  conspiouousness  of  his  attire,  and  thus  his  sim- 
ple yanity  caused  his  death.  The  ball  had  entered 
the  throat  jnst  below  the  mass  of  muscle  common- 
ly termed  Adam's  apple,  and  had  diverted  the  main 
arteries,  llie  poor  fellow  must  haye  died  instanta- 
neously; but  except  a  small  livid  mark  at  the  spot 
where  the  ball  had  struck,  no  sign  of  the  wound 
was  yisible,  the  hole  had  almost  closed,  and  the 
bleeding  was  intemaL 

There  is  little  time  or  care  for  ceremony  on  board 
a  man-of-war  on  such  occasion  as  this.  The  body 
of  the  poor  African  was  roughly  sewn  up  in  a  ham- 
mock, taken  from  the  prize,  and  shot-laden,  was 
immediately  consigned  to  the  alligators  with  which 
the  rivers  and  creeks  on  the  coast  of  Africa  abound. 
The  negroes  found  on  board  the  slaver  were  sent 
with  the  yeasel,  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew,  to  Siena 
Leone;  since  to  haye  liberated  them  on  the  spc/Lf 
and  set  them  ashore,  would  in  all  probability,  hsTt 
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iniiu'ed  their  destruction,  out  oT  reyenge,  by  the 
(Ikippointed  troden  of  their  own  race  and  color. 

lilt)  vessel  proved  a  valuable  prise.  Besides  sev- 
eral tons  of  tobacco,  she  was  laden  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  ivory,  which  had  been  purchased  of  the  na- 
tives with  old  muskets,  and  powder  and  ball  of  in- 
ferior quality;  and  notwithstanding  the  denial  of 
Uie  captain,  Don  Thomas  de  Loyada,  as  he  styled 
liimself,  the  cabin  lockers  were  found  to  contain 
searly  nine  thousand  dollars  in  Spanish  doubloons. 
The  Spanish  captain  and  crew  stood  their  trial  at 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  chaise  of  firing  into  the  boats 
of  a  sbip-of-war  and  killing  one  of  the  crew ;  but 
they  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  the  belief 
that  an  attack  was  contemplated  by  the  natives. 
Of  course  this  was  lalse,  but  as  no  harm  had  been 
done  except  the  killing  of  the  pilot,  and  as  the  ves- 
sel and  cai^  were  confiscated,  the  plea  was  ao- 
oepted,  and  Don  Thomas  de  Loyada  was  permitted 
to  qnit  the  court  and  wander  forth  wheresoever  he 
listed.  However,  not  many  months  elapsed  before 
1  met  Don  Thomas  again,  under  even  more  des- 
perate drcumstanoes.  The  re-captured  slaves  were 
taken  care  of  by  the  authorities,  and  the  vessel  was 
lold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 

After  having  efiected  the  capture  of  the  "  Barra- 
eota,"— that  was  the  name  of  the  Spanish  schooner 
-and  placing  a  prize  crew  on  board,  we  returned 
to  darenoe  Bay,  Fernando  Po— with  the  sloop, 
vitb  the  object  of  taking  in  ballast  which  was  much 
needed.  We  employed  the  natives  of  the  island  to 
perform  this  labor,  and  they  paddled  off  to  a  reef 
It  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  loaded  their  canoes  with 
stones,  and  brought  them  on  board  the  sloop  of  war. 
Very  often  the  oanoes  were  capsized  in  the  surf; 
bnt  the  Fernando  Po  islanders  swim  like  ducks,  and 
little  heeded  such  mischances.  They  would  right 
tbdr  canoes  in  the  water,  and  scramble  on  board 
igain  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Ihe  island  abounds  with  limes,  bananas,  guavas, 
tod  other  tropical  fruits,  and  when  the  canoes 
came  off  in  the  morning,  the  crews  were  accustom- 
ed to  bring  off  fruits  and  vegetables  to  sell  for  a 
mere  trifle.  One  morning  I  purchased  a  large  has- 
l^£t  of  limes  of  a  young  islander  for  an  old  worn 
oat  jacket,  not  worth  a  sixpence.  The  youth  was, 
bowever,  delighted  with  his  bargain,  and  left  it  with 
uie  until  he  should  return  to  the  shore,  after  his 
day's  labor  was  ended. 

The  canoes  had  not  been  absent  at  the  reef  more 
than  half  an  hour  when  one  of  the  number  capsiz- 
ed. This  was  so  common  an  occurrence  that  we 
took  little  heed  of  it;  but  soon  it  was  evident  from 
ihe  loud  clamor  and  violent  gesticulation  of  those 
en  board  the  other  canoes,  plainly  heard  and  seen 
Irom  the  deck  of  the  sloop,  tlmt  something  more 
Mrioas  than  usual  had  occurred.  The  captain  took 
the  eye-glass,  and  alter  peering  through  it  for  a  mo- 
iQent,  ordered  a  boat  to  the  spot  to  learn  what  had 
^lpened. 

Meanwhile  the  idanderB  on  board  the  canoes 
vera  ahonting  to  their  friends  on  shore,  who  began 
to  line  the  side  of  the  hill,  sloping  towards  the  sea, 
in  great  numbers.  Presently,  a  large  double-bonk- 
cd  canoe  was  launched,  and  paddled  off  towards 
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the  reef,  the  crew  carrying  long,  hardwl 
in  addition  to  the  coBtomary  paddles, 
reached  the  scene  of  the  hubbub  and  clamor, 
was  still  on  the  iiMsrease,  while  the  throng  of  na^ 
tives  on  the  hillside  gave  vent  to  loud  ones  of 
alarm  and  lamentation.  The  sloop's  boat  had  also 
reached  the  spot,  but  had  not  returned,  so  that  we 
on  board  the  ship  were  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
distress,  since  we  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
the  language.  Thus  half  an  hour  passed  away, 
when  a  loud  shout  aro^from  the  cluster  of  canoes, 
and  the  crew  of  the  double  canoe,  just  spoken  of, 
began  to  paddle  toward  the  sloop-ot-war,  followed 
by  our  own  boats  and  the  other  canoes.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  alongside.  At  the  moment  some 
duty  called  me  between  decks,  and  I  was  just  re- 
turning to  the  deck,  when  the  surgeon's  mate,  who 
was  looking  over  the  ship's  side,  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror. 

**  What's  the  matter,  doetor?"  said  L 

"  Come  here  a  moment,"  he  replied. 

I  ascended  to  the  quarter-deck  and  looked  over 
the  bulwarks.  The  sight  was  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  curdle.  Extended  on  the  bottom  of  the  large 
double  canoe  lay  the  youth  of  whom  I  had  pur- 
chased the  basket  of  limes  but  a  short  hour  before. 
One  leg  was  completely  and  cleanly  taken  off  at 
the  hip,  and  the  opposite  arm  had  been  as  cleanly 
severed  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  body  was  laid 
open  like  the  carcass  of  a  sheep.  Still  I  readily 
recognized  the  deeply  tattoed  head,  and,  even  now, 
the  features  appeared  placid,  as  if  the  poor  youth's 
deathj  notwithstanding  the  horrors  attending  it, 
had  been  instantaneous.  I  looked  at  the  body  a 
moment  and  then  turned  away  shuddering.  In  a 
few  moments  the  canoe  was  paddled  on  shore,  a 
terrific  cry  of  lamentations  announcing  its  arrival 
The  following  day  it  was  buried,  amidst  all  the 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  interment  of  their  dead 
practised  by  these  islanders.  Nearly  every  soul  on 
the  island  must  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  funeral  hovtling  and  lamentation  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  night,  and  lai^e  bonfires  were  kept 
burning  on  the  hilltops,  while  for  several  dajrs  af- 
ter we  observed  that  the  natives  omitte<^  to  besmear 
their  bodies  and  anoint  their  hair  with  the  mix- 
turl  of  red  ochre  and  ypeXm  oil,  which  upon  ordi- 
nary occasions,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  bronze 
images. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  islander  had  been  mutilated  by  the 
ground  sharks,  which  abound  in  all  the  creeks  and 
bays  on  the  Afi*ican  coast,  and  which,  although  in- 
dolent in  their  nature,  grows  to  a  much  larger  size 
and  are  more  greedy  and  ferocious  thari  th&  com- 
mon species.  The  poor  fellow  must  have  been 
struck  on  the  head  and  rendered  senseless  by  a 
stone  when  the  canoe  capsized,  and  so  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  these  monsters;  for  it  is  said  tliey  will 
not  attack  a  person  s^-imming  or  struggling  in  the 
water.  We  caught  three  or  four  of  them  alter  this 
sad  accident,  and  it  was  singular  to  watch  the  feroc- 
ity with  wliich  the  islanders  plunged  their  knives 
and  8i)ears  into  the  carcasses,  as  if  eager  to  revenge 
their  mangled  and  murdered  comrade.  Certainly 
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tiiere  must  be  a  vast  deal  of  natural  affection 
among  these  simple  people,  for  each  one,  individu- 
ally, seemed  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  rela* 
tive  in  the  unfortunate  youth  deceased.  They 
would  not,  however,  return  to  their  labor  of  pro- 
curing ballast  for  the  ship;  no  bribe  could  tempt 
them.  So  thoroughly  were  they  terrified  by  tHe 
•oddent  that  they  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  ventur- 
ing near  the  reef.  A  few  days  after  this  unfortu- 
nate aoddent  we  left  the  island  and  set  sail  for 
Sierra  Leone. 

Fernando  Po  has  several  times  been  settled  by 
Spaniards,  and  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  un> 
nealthy  climate,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  "The  White  Man's  Grave."  A  few 
years  ago  an  English  settlement  was  also  effected 
near  Clarence  Bay,  which  I  believe  still  exists. 
Still  although  the  **  Superb,''  with  a  crew  of  V>ver 
one  hundred  men,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  for  u 
fortnight,  duiing  which  period  the  crew  were  most- 
ly employed  on  shore,  watering  the  ship,  not  a  case 
of  sickness  or  even  of  the  slightest  indisposition 
occurred  on  board;  while,  only  three  weeks  after 
we  sailed,  the  **  Active  **  brig-of  war  and  a  mer- 
obantman  called  the  "Quarrel"  lost  nearly  all 
tlieir  ofiicers  and  crew  in  the  short  spaoe  of  one 
week. 

rr  NEVER  PArs. 


It  never  pays  to  fr^  and  growl. 
When  fortune  seems  our  foe; 
Hie  better  bred  will  look  ahead, 
And  strike  the  braver  blow. 

For  luck  is  work, 

And  those  who  shirk 
Shonld  not  lament  their  doom. 

But  yield  the  play. 

And  clear  the  way, 
That  better  men  have  room. 

It  never  pays  to  wreck  the  health  , 

In  drudging  after  gain. 
And  he  la  sold  who  thinks  that  gold 
Is  cheapest  bought  with  pain. 

An  humble  lot, 

A  cosy  cot, 
Uave  tempted  even  kings, 

For  station  high, 

That  wealth  will  buy, 
Not  oft  contentment  brings. 

It  never  pays  I  a  blunt  refrain. 

Well  worthy  of  a  song. 
For  age  and  youth  must  learn  the  troth, 
That  nothing  pays  thai's  wrong. 

The  good  and  pure 

Alone  are  sore 
To  bring  prolonged  f 

While  what  is  right 

In  Heaven's  sight 
1b  always  sure  to  bless. 


A  change  of  fortune  hurts  a  wise  man  no  more 
ttum  a  change  in  the  moon. 


TraveUing  Swindlers. 
We  herewith,  again,  give  the  names  of  a  fSiw  of 
the  many  travelling  swindlers  the  oountiy  is  c 
with: 


R.  P.  HALE, 
T.  G.  DENBr, 
L.  A.  CULLEN, 
T.  G.  TATLOB, 
R.  G.  BATES, 
W.  S.  COVILL, 
C. 


A.  H.  MERRILL, 
C.  A.  TRUTl'ER, 
J.  H.  8PENCKR. 
W.  H.  HUNT, 
G.  A.  GOLDEN, 
J.  B.  ALLEN. 
W.  HOWARD, 


The  above  rascals  are  tmvelliDg  from  town  to 
town,  swindling  the  unsophisticated.  They  reprb- 
sent  themselves  as  agents  for  various  publicatnuna, 
amongst  them  ours.  They  hold  out  all  kinds  of  in- 
ducements to  take  in  those  simple,  ignorant  people, 
who  know  no  better  than  to  part  wiiii  tbeir  money 
to  any  smooth-faced  scoundrel  that  comes  aloof. 
Our  advice  is,  never  to  part  with  your  money  to 
strangers;  for,  in  nine  cases  of  eveiy  ten,  you  will 
find  yourselves  swindled.  The  surest  way  is  to 
send  direct  to  the  publishers  of  such  publications  ■ 
you  desire  to  subscribe  for;  or,  if  any  of  your 
friends  are  making  up  clubs,  and  yon  safascdbe 
with  them,  in  that  case  you  would  be  safe  also. 


PURSUIT  OF  KNOWL£DUB. 

Pftt — ^Have  ye  iver  a  letther  for  me  your  honor? 

Urbane  OfflciaL— What  name? 

Pat. — Why,  ray  own  name  ov  ooorse,  whose  elitf 

Official,  still  urbane. — What  is  your  own  name? 

Pftt.— Faix,  an'  it  was  my  father^  afore  me,  an* 
would  be  yet,  but  he's  gone  dead. 

Official,  not  qnite  so  urbane. — Coofoimd  joo, 
what  do  you  call  yourself  ? 

Pat  firmly. — ^Bedad,  I  call  meself  a  geotlemss; 
it's  a  pity  there  an't  a  couple  of  us. 

Official,  with  dignity. — Stand  back. 

Pat,  moodily.—The  divil  aback  I'll  stand,  oota  I 
gets  me  lett^ier. 

Official,  btemly. — ^How  can  I  give  it  to  yoo,  if 
you  wont  teU  me  who  you  are?  yon  stupid  old  hog 
trotter. 

Pat,  satirically. — Is  that  what  yer  paid  for  abmii 
honest  people  that  comes  for  their  rights;  me 
the  letther,  or  by  the  whiskera  of  Kate  Kamey*sett, 
I'll  cast  me  vote  agin  you,  when  I  git  me  pspen. 

Official,  very  nearly  angiy. — ^Tou  blundetiiis 
blockhead,  can't  yon  tell  me  how  yoor  letter  is  sd- 
dressed? 

Pat,  contemptuously. — Dressed  I  bow  should  H 
be  dressed,  barrin'  in  a  sheet  o*  paper  like  kbj  oth- 
er? Come,  hand  it  up,  avic 

Official,  angry.— Deuce  take  you,  wont  yoo  teU 
who  yon  are? 

Pftt,  furiously. — Well,  Pm  an  Irishman  bred  taf  \ 
bom  seed,  breed  an'  ginerati6n,  me  fiuher  vtf 
cousin  to  one-eyed  Larry  Magra,  the  process  nrrec; 
an'  my  mother  belonged  to  the  Moooeys  of  Kii- 
manaizy.  You're  an  ignorant  oold  dimiple,  an'  av 
you'll  only  creep  out  ov  yer  hole,  I'll  weLt  yoo  lik© 
a  new  shoe,  an'  av'  you  get  any  more  HatiAntina 
out  o*  me,  my  name's  not  Barney  O'Flynn. 

[Shuffles  letters,  deals  one  to  Barney,  whoeotL] 
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One  Old  Maid's  Bomanee. 

USRD  to  think  thej  wae  all  aonr  and  hatefol«" 
Mud  pretty  Luoy  Gray  to  her  friend,  Clara  Dal- 
toD,  as  they  sat  one  summer  altemoon  on  the 
rirer  bonk,  their  fiuM  and  their  tongues  equally  in 

motion. 

She  referred  to  the  old  maids,  of  course;  that 
moeh-abased  class  of  individuals  haying  become  at 
last  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

"Bat  since  I  saw  your  Aunt  Margaret,''  contin- 
ued the  vivacious  little  maiden,  *'  I  have  changed 
my  notion.  Your  aunt  has  a  queen's  name,  Clara, 
and  she  is  queenly  herself.  She  is  so  stately  and 
iweet,  so  good  and  gracious,  that  since  I  have  seen 
her,  I  have  been  puzzled  myself  to  distraction  to 
aocoont  for  her  never  marrying.  The  condusion 
Ptc  come  to  is,  that  she  could  never  find  any  one 
good  enough  for  her,  but  then  she  is  so  affection- 
ate and  charitable  and  sensible,  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  was  the  real  reason,  after  all.  I  know  she 
thinks  a  good  husband  ia  a  desirable  pooflcesion, 
and  vould  be  shrewd  enough  to  choose  the  right 
man  if  he  offered.  And  she  had  offers,  no  doubt 
it^a  mystezy  to  me.  I  would  like  to  ask  her  all 
about  it— only  1  am  alraid  to«"  concluded  Looy 
Gay. 

Claia  listened  with  patience  to  this  medley  of 
qoestioD,  logic,  and  reflection,  and  when  the  speak- 
er ended,  folded  her  fan,  and  putting  it  against  her 
peaily  teeth,  bent  her  hea^  over  it  in  a  thoughtful 
vay,  making  a  very  pretty  picture  of  maiden  medi- 

**  What  are  you  thinking  about?*'  asked  Lucy. 
*1  was  not  soliloquizing,  and  I  rather  expected  my 
inquiries  would  receive  your  attention,  Claxa.  I 
don't  suppose  you  can  satisfy  me,  though,  or  jrou 
would  have  done  so  before,  as  you  have  often  heard 
me  mystily  myself  about  your  aunt,  the  nicest  old 
maid  that  ever  bore  the  title." 

"Locy,"  replied  the  elder  girl,  at  last,  **  I  am  as 
much  interested  in  the  matter  of  Aunt  Margaret's 
Bogie  life  as  you  are.  Even  now,  for  though  I 
hare  never  heard  the  particulars  (I  am  not  fit  to  be 
tnoted,  you  know),  I  am  sure  there  is  a  romance 
eonnected  with  her  youth,  when  she  was  hardly 
mote  beautiful,  though  differently  beautiful,  than 
the  is  now.  There  is  a  mystery  about  her.  I  have 
qaestioned  Tw^^mnrnL  on  the  subject,  but  she  always 
•eeois  disinclined  to  tell  me  anything,  and  looks 
10  strangely  that  I  feel  rebuked.  Perhaps  I  ought- 
n't  to  know,  and  I  am  content  to  rest  in  ignorance 
if  1  thon^t  it  would  cause  my  dear  aunt  the  slight- 
est pain  to  feel  that  I  had  been  informed.  Some- 
timeB,  liuoy,  I  am  almost  glad  that  aunt  is  *  an  did 
maid,'  becanse  she  redeems  the  class.  Not  that  I 
am  going  to  admit  that  they  are  more  disagreeable 
than  others,  for  I  expect  to  belong  to  the  sister^ 
hood  myself  some  day,"  said  Clara,  which  was 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  she  didn't  expect 
to. 

After  more  talk  on  the  same  8ulijeot,the  end 
quite  as  nnsatisfiustory  as  the  beginning,  the  young 
ladies  resumed  their  books,  and  read  till  the  pages 
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grew  dim  before  their  sight,  and  the  drowsy  sounds 
of  the  summer  afternoon  lulled  them  softly  to  sleep. 
Beautifol  they  looked,  reclining  on  the  rustic  seat, 
a  book  fallen  from  the  hand  of  each~«  picture  for 
any  artist.  Nor  was  it  without  a  beholder.  Seat^ 
ed  a  short  distance  above  them,  in  the  greon  shad- 
ows of  a  large  maple,  was  Aunt  Margaret.  Wewing 
them  with  an  expression  of  fondness  on  :  nr  face, 
tempered  by  a  soft,  and  I  had  almost  said  u  smiling 
melancholy.  She  had  approached,  unobserved  by 
the  chatting  girls,  just  at  the  moment  they  had 
abandoned  their  talk  for  their  books,  and  caught 
the  concluding  words  of  the  elder—her  beloved 
and  beautiful  niece.  The  words  evidently  called 
up  sad,  and,  it  might  be,  tender  recollections. 
Whatever  the  character  of  Aunt  Margaret's  heart- 
experiences  had  been,  it  was  plain  that  they  were 
not  wholly  unhappy.  There  was  something  in  her 
air  that  expressed  both  hope  and  resignation,  it 
was  hard  to  say  which  was  most  sugj^ested.  She 
approached  the  sleeping  couple.  They  began  to 
stir  a  little  uneasily;  perhaps  it  was  their  dreams, 
but  as  they  were  no  doubt  of  a  vezy  pleasant  kind, 
we  must  conclude  it  was  the  flies  that  troubled, 
them. 

"  GirisF'  What  a  sweet,  strong  voice,  so  richly 
womanly  I   "  Girls  I"  repeated  Aunt  Margaret.  ^ 

They  awoke  in  pretty  confusion.  •} 

«•  OhI  aunty,  is  it  you?"  they  exclaimed  togetW 
when  they  saw  who  the  intruder  wa&  *<  How  yoa 
startled  usP' 

"  Never  mind,  my  dears;  yon  startled  me  jnsi 
before  yon  went  to  sleep." 

Double  oonfbsion  now  seized  them;  but  observ- 
ing tiiat  Aunt  Margaret  (as  they  both  called  her) 
wd»  smiling  very  pleasantly,  though  a  little  sadly, 
their  fear  of  her  being  ot)ended  at  their  conversa- 
tion vanished,  and  seeing  their  opportunity,  a  sim- 
ultaneons  "  Do  tell  us  your  life-story,  aimty,"  came 
pleading  from  the  lips  of  the  anxious  and  admiring 
giris. 

Aunt  Maigaret  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever 
just  then;  a  sunbeam  struck  through  a  rift  in  the 
leaves,  and  lighted  up  her  face  like  a  sainf  s;  it 
was  not  too  late  yet  for  her  to  win  some  loving 
heart 

"  1  will  ten  you  the  story  of  my  life— my  hoart- 
story  if  you  please— «ui  but  the  ending;  that  is  to 
come." 

The  young  ladies  looked  surprised  aud  more  in- 
terested than  ever. 

Eighteen  years  ago,"  began  Aimt  Margaret, 

before  either  of  you  had  entered  this  many-color- 
ed life,  I  was  living  in  Manchester  with  my  sister  

your  mother,  Clara;  and  being  then  in  the  hey-day 
of  my  youth,  and  having  every  opportunity  of  ao- 
quainting  myself  with  the  best  society  of  the  place, 
was  of  course  enjoying  myself  exceedingly.  I  was 
called  beautiful  by  some—" 

**  By  all,  aunty,"  interrupted  the  listeners. 

Aunt  Margaret's  smile  was  hardly  a  disclaimer 
and  she  oontinued  her  story. 

**  I  had  what  are  called  admirers,  whose  atten- 
tions were  so  constant  that  they  were  at  times  a 
little  burdensome-— even  a  vain  and  flattered  girl 
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of  eighteen  likes  her  freedom,  you  know,  g*rls,  bat 
I  do  not  think  I  had  a  real  lover  until  I  met  a  joang 
lawyer — Arthur  Graham;  and— and  before  we  had 
seen  each  other  many  times,  there  was  a  very  pleap 
eant  uudei^tanding  between  us.  It  was  the  old 
story  up  to  the  time  of  our  engagement  was  an- 
nouDced,  and  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
wedding.  Arthur  Graham  was  a  noble-hearted 
man — my  iamily  were  all  pleased  with  him;  his 
standing  in  socinl  ai.d  professional  cirolee  was  the 
best,  and  a  hapx>y  future  seemed  opening  before  me. 
Bat  it  is  not  worth  whUe  to  look  with  certainty  for 
happiness  in  this  world,  my  dear  girls." 

Aunt  Mai^garet  paused,  and  a  look  of  pain  came 
•orer  her  features.   Lucy  and  Claia  were  sileDt. 

"The  YCiy  morning  of  the  day  we  were  to  be 
married,"  she  resumed,  "  a  terrible  eyent  occurred, 
.prevenUng  the  expected  grand  wedding  to  which 
^ur  friends  had  been  invited,  many  of  whom  came 
only  to  be  shocked  at  the  news  which  awaited 
them  or  met  them,  for  it  flew  fast,  and  profoundly 
agitated  every  circle  in  which  we  had  moved.  Ar^ 
Ihur  Gmhum,  on  the  day  of  his  expected  wedding, 
was  arrested  lor  a  crime  I  will  not  pain  myself  and 
you  tu  name.  He  wos  innocent,  yet  he  could  not 
bo  proved  so  to  the  world.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  so  strange  and  trying,  that  I  fear  if  I 
were  to  narrate  them,  which  would  be  both  un- 
necessary  and  painful,  you  would  think  it  only  a 
hard- wrought  fiction,  instead  of  a  sorrowful  reality. 
Arthur  was  a  very  superior  young  man,  and  stand- 
ing so  well  in  the  community,  was  of  course  en- 
vie  i  and  disliked  by  many,  who  with  greater  op- 
portunities had  made  less  of  them.  With  that  raa::;- 
lignant  delight,  subdued,  to  be  sure,  but  jost  as  real, 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nature,  the  enemies  of 
Arthur  Graham— enemies  for  no  reason  of  his— 
saw  their  chance  to  revenge  themselves  on  him 
lor  his  superiority.  They  pronounced  him  gnilty, 
and  were  glad  to  do  it;  the  whole  affiur  was  shock- 
ing, of  course,  but  it  showed  what  men  of  fair  pre- 
tentionB  could  bring  themselves  to  do,  &o.,  &c. 
Such  expressions,  and  hints,  and  inuendoes  had 
their  intended  effect  in  increasing  the  feeling  against 
the  accused.  Arthur,  though  innocent,  became  at 
last  resigned  to  his  late;  to  the  few  who  clung  to 
him  through  all  he  was  deeply  grateful,  but  towards 
the  many  less  charitable  he  gi'ew  at  last  indifferent 
— it  was  despair.  Circumstances  were  against 
hiu),  and  the  verdict  of  the  court  that  tried  him 
was  Guilty."  He  was  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  twenty  yeoTM,  That  was  eighteen  years  aga 
lliis  is  a  terrible  story,  ray  dear  girls,  and  I  almost 
wonder  that  I  can  bring  myself  to  repeat  it.  You 
may  in  turn  wonder  how  I  endured  my  sorrows; 
but  Iriends  were  kind,  Arthur  was  innocent,  God 
is  just,  and  patience  has  its  reward  at  last.  Let 
me  diop  the  veil  over  the  sad  and  lonely  years  that 
lollowed.  I  did  not  aflor  the  first  year  resign  my- 
self to  hopeless  griel' — but  found  work  to  do 
amongst  the  poor  and  needy,  and  thank  Heaven 
for  it,  lor  it  has  saved  me.  Of  late,  have  I  not 
seemed  happier  to  you  than  when  you  first  knew 
me?" 

"  You  always  seemed  happy  to  me,  aunt,*'  an- 


swered sympathetic  Clam;  **that  It— how  otn  I 
express  it?— w/J/y  happy." 

Aunt  Mai^garet  smiled  and  paused. 

"  Oh,  aunt,  go  on,  go  on  I"  cried  Lucy,  who  hid 
caught  from  the  words  of  the  stately  woman  a  ng^ 
geetion  of  something  glad  te  follow.  **  The  itoiy 
is  iiot  ended  yet;  there  is  something  moreP* 

**  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  a  tone  so  deeply 
calm  and  hopeful,  that  the  giris  pressed  closer  to 
the  speaker.  You  think  I  am  patient,"  she  oontto- 
ued,  "  but  in  my  heart  there  is  a  fcf  ling  so  restlees, 
so  eager,  that  I  sometimes  think  I  am  a  hypocrite 
to  be  so  quiet  apparently,  when  I  am  so  iuipatieat 
in  reality.  In  a  short  time  I  expect  to  be  inform- 
ed that  Arthur  is  to  be  dischaiged  from  impinson- 
ment,  two  yeara  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  hii 
term,  since  his  conduct  has  been  so  unimpeachable 
during  his  confinement,  that  although  he  is  still  be> 
lieved  guilty  by  the  majority,  we  are  sure  the  gov- 
ernment can  be  induced  to  pardon  him.  Fardoa 
him  I"  she  repeated  bitterly:  "  he  was  never  goU^. 
He  has  promised,  when  released,  to  make  me  his 
wife.  Unknown  to  you,  unknown  to  neariy  eveiy 
one,  I  have  seen  him  frequently  during  his  impris* 
onment,  and  we  are  the  Fame  to  each  other  as  we 
were  before  that  dreadful  event  clouded  whal 
should  have  been  to  us  years  of  happiness  and  lree> 
dom.  I  have  little  more  to  say  just  now,  my  desi^ 
but  I  pray  God  that  your  young  hearts  may  never 
sofifer  as  mine  has;  but  if  any  grief  so  great  shooU 
fall  upon  you,  ask  for  the  sustaining  patience  which 
heaven  has,  in  kindness,  given  me." 

Deeply  affected,  just  as  the  evening  coohiess  of 
the  day  began  to  be  felt,  the  three  left  the  rivezside 
for  the  house. 


It  was  October — the  month  that  is  to  the  deolin- 
ing  what  June  is  to  the  opening  year.  Clare  Dal- 
ton  and  Lucy  Gray  were  again  on  the  river^jonk; 
Aunt  Margaret  was  with  them— and  Arthur  Gup 
ham  was  with  her^her  husband.  He  bad  not  beea 
"pardoned"  by  the  government;  but  his  immedi- 
ate discharge  had  been  ordered  in  just  six  weeki 
after  the  summer  day  Margaret  Hartley  had  told 
her  sad  life^ry  to  her  young  friends,  in  conse* 
quence  of  revelations  made  by  the  parties  really 
guilty  of  the  crime,  foi^gery — for  which  Arthur  Gm- 
ham  had  been  tried  and  convicted.  The  mighty 
wrong  that  had  been  done  him  both  by  the  law  and 
the  world  could  never  be  repaired.  A  great  gap 
liad  been  made  in  his  life  by  those  eighteen  yoan 
of  ignominious  confinement.  But  bis  heart  bad 
been  kept  alive  and  sweet  by  the  faithful  love  of 
Margaret  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  and  nnwual 
l)roof  of  woman»8  constancy.  My  readers  will 
think  that  I  have  been  telling  them  an  invented 
tale,  and  indeed  it  reads  very  much  like  it,  but  it  is 
truth,  and  not  fiction. 

The  world  lost  a  "  nice  old  maid  "  when  Mvix^ 
ret  Hartley  became  Mrs.  Arthur  Graham;  brt  if 
this  story  has  a  minor  moral,  it  is  to  show  that 
there  are,  among  those  whom  the  thoughtless  call 
*•  old  maids,"  as  if  the  title  were  a  reproach,  some 
of  the  best,  the  jjenUest,  and  the  m^ist  loving  of  ths 
ex. 
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THE  BBAIDEB. 


BT  ELLEN  GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER  L 

f ASTER,  faster,  Hadloy  I    Sptir  on  your  horse, 
or  we  shall  not  reach  M— : —  before  the  show- 
er  comes  np.   Hark  how  it  thunders  I  and  see 
the  lightning  darting  round  the  top  of  that  distant 

mountain  f" 

"  Tis  asielees,  Henry,  to  urge  on  these  tired  beasts, 
for  -we  cannot  reach  the  village  in  time  to  escape 
the  rain.   We  must  look  around  for  some  tree  to 
protect  ns,  and  wait  under  its  branches  till  the  storm  ' 
peasbs  over." 

Bat  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  road  were 
smooth  and  closely  trimmed ;  every  oak,  elm,  and 
maple  had  been  carefully  felled ;  the  ixwdsicle,  too, 
^ns  all  **  shaven  and  shorn  in  places  of  spread- 
ing trees  and  shrubs — stood  a  substantial  stone 
mdl. 

"  Let  ns  ride  on  a  little  way,"  said  Henry  Stevens, 
the  Rnst  speaker;  **  there  must  be  a  farm-house  not 
for  distant,  where  we  may  be  sure  of  a  h'  urty  wel- 
come; and  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  should  not 
feel  safe  near  a  tree  in  such  a  heavy  thunder  shower 
as  this  promises  to  be." 

It  was  a  calm,  sultry  afternoon  in  midsummer. 
Kot  a  breath  moved  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  cat- 
tle lolled  in  the  shade,  too  listles:*  to  crop  the  leafy 
herbage  near  them,  birds  had  flown  to  their  nests; 
no  soft  rustling  of  forest  leaves  broke  on  the  air; 
an  natnro  seemed  hushed  and  still,  as  if  waiting  for 
the  storm. 

The  travellers,  urging  on  their  weary  animals, 
rode  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  road,  sweep- 
ing round  the  base  of  a  gentle  hill,  brought  them 
directly  in  front  of  one  of  those  picturesque  cot- 
tages so  ireqaently  seen  in  the  New  England 
States.  The  convolvulus,  woodbine,  and  honey- 
snckle  neeH  j  covered  the  front,  and  climbed  in 
laxnriance  on  the  low  roof.  A  large  apple  tree 
kden  with  a  profusion  of  small,  green  fruit,  spread- 
ing  its  fbadiii^  wings  over  half  the  house.  The 
yard  was  filled  with  rosebushes,  shrnbs,  and  a  great 
variety  of  flowers  common  to  New  Hampshire.  A 
hedge  of  lilac  bushes  gn;w  on  the  western  side  of 
the  cotta^,  whose  clust  ing  blossoms  must  have 
bard  ned  ibe  spring  air  \  'h  their  fragrance;  but 
they  had  parted  with  the.  nod  ling  plumes  long 
before  this,  and  now  ser^'c  only  to  shelter  the 
white  dwelling  from  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
An  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  and  well  filled  vegetable 
garden,  met  the  eyj  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  with 
fielda  of  tall  gross  sweeping  back  to  a  densely  wood- 
ed forest. 

llie  yoang  men  had  involuntarily  slackened  their 
pace  to  glance  at  tliis  vine-covered  cottage;  but 
the  iMittering  of  rain-di-ops,  and  a  heavy  peal  of 
hnnder,  warned  them  to  seek  immediiite  shelter. 
Ei«>ining  their  horses  to  a  woodshed,  which  extend- 
ed between  the  house  and  bam,  thoy  were  met  by 
m  old  woman  carrying  a  basket  of  chips  and  pieces 
>f  wood  on  her  arm,  loll ? wed  by  a  brood  of  half- 


grown  chickens  at  her  heels,  eagerly  watching  for 
some  precious  crumbs.  She  wore  a  dress  of  dark- 
blue  calico,  an  apron  striped  with  blue  and  white, 
a  gingliam  handkeixihief  over  her  shoulders,  and  a 
cap  of  dotted  muslin  with  a  border  of  lace  white  as 
snow.  Her  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
keenness  and  enei^y,  as  though  life  had  been  a 
struggle  with  her,  while  a  look  of  Jkindncss  and 
somewhat  sad  expression  in  her  clear,  gmy  eye, 
told  that  her  heart  could  feel  for  others,  and  had 
felt  sorrow  of  its  own. 

Wondering  to  herself  who  snch  stylish  looking 
chaps  could  be,  she  advanced  to  meet  them,  with  a 
nod  and  a  courtesy  taught  by  no  dancing  master  of 
modem  times,  and  commenced  conversation  with 
as  much  cordiality  as  though  she  had  known  theia 
for  years. 

"  Pretty  smart  shower,  ain't  it?"  said  she,  her 
speech  savoring  in  no  slight  degree  of  Yankee  pe- 
culiarities. '*  Well,  I  do  say,  how  the  rain  pours 
down  I  Jist  bring  your  bosses  into  this  'ere  shed, 
or  ye'll  git  them  'ere  seddles  wet  as  sop.  It's  put- 
ty lucky  ye  happened 'to  git  here  'fore  the  wust  of 
the  storm  come  on.  Why,  them's  the  tavern-keep- 
er's bosses,  at  the  village.  I  gness  ye  don't  live  in 
these  parts;  ben  to  Red  Hill,  like  enough;  lots  of 
folks  do  go  there.  My  poor  husband  that's  now 
dead  and  gone,  used  to  own  that  'ere  gray  boss, 
when  it  was  a  leetle  colt" 

«•  Doubtless,  then,  he  knew  his  old  quarters,"  said 
Hadley,  **lor  he  turned  up  the 'shed  without  my 
drawing  the  rein." 

"  like  enough,  for  many's  the  time  I've  gin  him 
water  and  provender  at  this  very  post.  I  oilers 
love  to  see  dumb  creturs  eat,  and  Sophy,  my  grands 
darter,  used  to  jump  on  his  back  and  rids  down  to 
the  *  great  oak '  when  she  want  more'n  seven  year 
old,  for  (imy  was  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

A  smile  play«)d  round  Hadley's  lips,  as  he  tliought 
of  the  ineorrigible  slowness  of  the  superanuated 
beast.  His  beet  days  were  over,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  quite  as  much  of  tlie  snail  as  the  lamb  in  his 
composition,  llie  matron  stroked  the  hoise's  face 
with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  of  old  times,  and  led 
the  way  into  the  house.  Passing  through  a  long, 
dark  kitchen,  they  came  to  the  apartment  used  for 
a  sitting-room,  which  looked  out  upon  the  front 
yard,  and  from  the  side  window  the  village  road 
could  be  seen  winding  round  hills,  through  forests, 
to  the  busy  litde  town.  Having  seated  her  guests 
in  the  east  room,"  as  it  was  called,  she  begged 
them  to  make  themselves  at  home,  excusing  hes* 
self,  '*  as  she'd  been  baking  that  afternoon,  and  had- 
n't put  things  to  right  yet," 

It  was  the  fii^st  time  Charles  Hadley  had  ever 
found  himself  in  an  ^Id-fashioned  farm  house,  and 
he  could  hardly  sup  <ve»  his  merriment  as  he  look- 
ed round  at  the  o  i  furniture  in  the  room.  The 
son  tif  a  Boston  .lerchant,  light-hearted,  generous, 
social,  fond  of  h  me  and  city  life,  he  had  never  fiui- 
cie<l  trips  to  the  country,  till  persuaded  by  Stevens 
to  nccOiii  pany  him  on  the  pi-esent  excursion.  They 
had  visited  the  White  Mountains,  and  returned  on 
their  way  home  as  far  as  the  lake,  the  beautiful 
Winnipi^eogee,  which  sleeps  among  the  hills  of 
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New  Hhinpehire  like  **  the  smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit. After  loitering  several  days  along  its 
shores,  angling  for  the  speckle  troat  that  play 
among  its  limpid  waters,  they  determined  to  visit 
Bed  Hill,  a  few  miles'  ride  from  the  village  where 
they  stopped.  Starting  very  early  in  the  morning, 
tliey  expected  to  return  in  a  few  honrs;  but,  be- 
guUed  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  views  that  met 
their  gaze  at  every  point,  they  rempined  till  quite 
late  in  the  aflemoon.  It  was  on  their  return  that 
the  shower  surprised  them,  when  about  a  mile  from 
the  village. 

Harry  Stevens,  though  a  native  of  Boston,  had 
been  fitted  for  his  profession  at  an  institution  situ- 
ated among  the  most  lovely  scenery  of  the  Granite 
State,  and  had  learned  to  admire  the  simplicity  and 
intelligence  pf  its  mountain  population.  There  was 
nothing  new  to  him  in  the  furniture,  both  orna- 
mental and  useful,  that  embellished  the  room,  for 
he  had  seen  similar  in  his  school  days,  and  knew 
that  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  thriv- 
ing farmers  the  highest  attainments  and  most  en- 
terprising spirit  were  often  found. 

An  old-iinMhioned  looking  glass  hung  between  the 
fW>nt  windows;  f  mr  or  five  peacock  feathers  rose 
itom  behind  it,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Two 
profile  views,  cut  out  of  paper  and  placed  over 
black  silk,  with  gilt  frames,  hung  under  the  glass; 
they  had  evidently  been  taken  years  before,  yet  in 
one  the  decided  features  of  their  hostess  could  be 
easily  recognized ;  the  other  was  intended  for  her 
worthy  epouse,  and  hung  close  beside  it.  The  fire- 
place was  filled  with  fresh  pine  boughs,  ornament- 
ed with  scarlet  and  black  cloth  cut  in  stars,  dia- 
monds, and  other  fantastic  shapes,  which  seemed 
to  grow  mysteriously  from  the  ends  of  the  bending 
branches.  A  few  books,  shells,  and  a  work-box 
lay  on  the  mantel-piece;  a  China  vase  stood  in  the 
centre,  filled  with  chrjrsanthemums,  lady's  delights, 
sweet  peas,  spicy  pinks  of  every  color,  bunches  of 
feathery  asparagus,  long  leaves  of  striped  gra««  in- 
terwoven tastefully  together.  An  immense  mat 
of  braided  rags  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  parent  of  half  a  dozen 
small  ones  that  lay  scattered  about,  wherever  feet 
were  most  likely  to  tread.  A  few  pictures  hung 
on  the  walls;  an  old-fashioned  clock,  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  ticked  solemnly  from  one  oomer. 
A  settee,  covered  with  chintz,  and  four  or  five 
chairs,  whose  backs  gave  a  visible  definition  to  the 
word  perpendicular,  stood  about  the  room.  A 
friendly  sweetbrier  threw  its  branches  in  at  one  of 
the  open  windows,  and  on  the  sill  lay  a  bmich  of 
half-withered  violets  and  geranium  leaves,  with  a 
copy  of  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake."  There  was  a 
ohair  close  by,  and  upon  a  table  near  it  stood  a 
palm  leaf  hat  half  braided,  with  its  raaltitudes  of 
long  strands  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  while 
a  couple  of  trim  new  hats,  finished  and  ready  for 
wear,  were  stowed  under  the  table. 

In  the  meantime,  things  were  put  to  rights  ** 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  good  dame,  wishing  tlie 
young  men  to  fare  none  the  worse  for  their  deteux 
lion,  proceeded  forthwith  to  set  the  table,  it  bein^ 
already  five  o'clock,  the  common  hour  for  the  even- 


ing  meal  Snowy  linen,  spun  and  wove  by  her 
own  hands,  was  brought  from  the  drawers;  the 
"  China  set"  came  forth  from  the  cupboard,  where 
it  had  rested  since  the  last  company  was  therSi 
Sophy,  the  granddaughter  was  called  from  her 
room  to  assist  Sophy,  the  truant,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  many  lectures  on  industry  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  money  making  she  had  received,  had 
left  her  work  half  finished,  and  was  busy  poring 
over  some  book,  without  asking  her  grandmother's 
leave.  This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  a 
sad  trial  it  was  to  the  well-meaning  woman,  who 
had  been  so  intent,  the  first  part  of  her  life,  on  sav- 
ing money,  that  now  it  had  become  part  ot  her  na- 
ture. 

"  Come,  Sophy,"  said  she,  too  much  engnged  to 
reprove  at  all ;  "  come,  child,  and  help  me.  There '« 
two  sich  smart  city  chaps  down  stairs,"  for  she  hnd 
contrived  already  to  find  out  where  they  lived, 
where  they  had  been,  and  where  they  were  going, 
*'  and  bring  my  best  cap  and  apron  from  the  drawer, 
and  come  right  away  and  help  me." 

Sophy  did  as  desired;  and  soon  the  tea  was  smok- 
ing on  the  table,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  brend, 
gingerbread,  pies,  biscuit,  butter,  cheese,  and  pre- 
served strawberries.  The  travellers,  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  their  ride,  were  not  sorry  to  see  a 
substantial  meal  set  t'efore  them,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  the  repast. 

The  hostess  proved  very  communicative,  and 
poured  into  Hadley's  ear,  as  he  sat  by  hrr,  the  foil 
paiticulars  of  all  her  domestic  atfiiirs.  She  had 
lived  on  that  very  farm,  she  said,  "  for  near  forty 
years,  ever  since  Ac  had  married  her  poor,  dear 
husband;  they  had  cleared  it  of  timber;  and  with 
saving  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  in  conne  of 
time  had  built  that  house.  Of  fcyir  chi!J.ur>,  only 
one  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  he  was  a 
most  wonderful  smart  man,"  she  s&id;  "took his 
book  from  his  cradle,  as  a  body  might  say;  and  beat 
all  the  great  boys  to  school  ciphering,  luove  he  was 
ten  years  old.  His  fatlier,  poor  man,  was  terrible 
proud  of  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  'caderay,  where 
he  lamt  a  heap  of  things.  He  never  seemed  to 
take  to  larmin',  so,  when  he  was  old  enough,  Dr. 
Philips,  who  thought  a  sight  of  him,  wanted  him 
to  go  and  study  physic.  After  awhilr*  he  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  woman  who  came  up  to  the 
•cademy  to  schoul  from  Boston.  Well,  my  poor 
boy  liked  her,  and  she  liked  him;  but  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  her  brother,  who  was  a  terrible  proud 
man,  wouldn't  hear  a  word  about  their  being  ma^ 
ried.  At  last  he  got  so  angry  'cause  she  ^till  want- 
ed to  marry  a  backwoodsman,  though  Walter  was 
a  handsome  boy,  and  his  larnin'  bettoi-'n  most 
young  men's,  that  he  started  ofi"  travelling,  and 
never  writ  to  his  sister  for  a  long  time.  Walter 
had  a  good  chance,  and  was  doing  well,  and  Sophy 
felt  so  lonely-like,  that  they  got  married,  and  sich  a 
happy  couple  ye  never  see.  She  was  one  of  tlic 
sweetest  little  creeturs  that  ever  lived,  but  knew 
no  more  about  work  than  a  baby;  she  never  bad 
seen  a  bit  of  butter  or  cheese  made,  nor  a  oow 
milked.  But  she  never  had  'casion  to  do  anything, 
for  Walter  made  her  ]iye> like  aqBeen.  She M 
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•0  happj,  too,  jnst  fit  for  a  body  to  look  at,  ftiU  of 
life,  singmg  like  a  bird  firom  morning  till  night,  and 
tijiiig  to  make  everyboc'.y  happy.  But  the  poor 
deardidn^  liye  long  after  her  child  was  bom;  it 
seemB  to  me  like  yesterday;  but  Sophy  will  be  four- 
teen next  April,  so  it'll  be  fourteen  years  come 
Uaroh  sinoe-she  died.''  Not  only  did  the  old  lady 
fiTor  Hadley  with  this  recital;  but,  imagining  these 
details  as  interesting  to  every  one  as  they  were  to 
be»eli^  she  related  the  account  of  her  husband's 
tnd  son's  sickness  and  death;  how  she  had  taken 
care  of  her  granddaughter,  and  seen  to  the  farm 
I  erer  since  she  had  been  left  a  widow.  She  was 
I  getting  on  pr#»ttj  well  now,  she  said,  and  was  go> 
I  ing  to  send  Sophy  to  school  as  soon  as  she  could 
bnid  hats  enough  to  buy  her  some  new  clothes. 

Bat  how  was  Stevens  employed  all  this  time? 
TAtfening  to  the  artless  talk  of  a  sweet  little  wild 
flower  he  had  found  among  New  Hampshire  hills; 
tndfSO  much  interested,  he  had  quite  forgotten 
Hadley.  Sophy  was  rather  tall  for  a  child  of  her 
yens;  her  rich,  dark  hair,  lay  in  waves  over  a  fine* 
ly  fonned  head;  health  tinged  her  complexion 
with  a  delicate  bloom;  and  her  deep  blue  eye 
danced  and  spcurkled  as  she  recounted  to  Stevens 
•11  her  rustic  pleasures.  She  was  an  untutored 
efaild  of  nature — ^yet  possessing  every  attractive 
pMe. 

On  returning  to  the  *'  east  room,"  Hadley  gazed 
out  at  the  sky,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  clouds 
were  breaking  awny,  lor  lie  was  heartily  tired  of 
the  loquacity  of  their  hostess,  and  longed  to  return 
toM  

"Come,  Sophy,  finish  your  hat;  you've  been  two 
days  about  it  now,  and  you  must  finish  the  half 
doaen  next  week,"  said  the  old  woman,  who  thought 
ihe  had  wasted  quite  time  enough. 

Sophy  did  as  commanded,  reluctantly  took  up 
the  work,  which  seemed  unusually  distasteful,  and 
won  her  busy  lingers  made  music  with  the  rustling 
Mnnda. 

The  hats  which  she  had  already  finished  were 
not  destined  to  adorn  the  heads  of  any  oountiy 
twain.  The  travellera  insisted  on  buying^em, 
and  paying  doable  the  common  price,  which  high- 
ly gratified  the  old  lady,  who  felt  quite  sorry  she 
bad  not  more  to  dispose  of.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  Hadley  was  already  impatient  to  depart;  he 
went  to  the  shed,  accompanied  by  the  talkative 
I  matron,  who  seemed  to  fi&ncy  him  more  than  his 
qoieft  oomimnion. 

**  Are  you  never  lonely  here?"  asked  Stevens  of 
the  yonng  girl,  as  he  lingered  behind. 

**  I  never  have  been,"  she  replied;  'tis  so  pleas- 
ant in  the  woods  and  by  the  lake,  with  my  dog  and 
books  to  keep  me  company." 

Stevens  drew  a  copy  of  I^dla  Bookh  from  his 
poeket,  begged  her  to  accept  it,  as  she  was  so  fond 
of  reading,  txide  her  adieu,  and,  joining  his  friend 

was  soon  on  his  way  to  M  ,   Sophy  opened  the 

imaU  volume,  saw  "  Henry  Stevens,  Boston,  18 — ," 
written  on  tiie  fly-leaf,  gazed  fix>m  the  window  on 
the  leceding  figures  till  they  disappeared  from 
■^ihtythen,  placing  tiie  precious  volume  in  her 
pooket^  proceeded  with  her  braiding,  with  a  seal 


that  her  grandmother  highly  applauded.  But,  deaf 
to  her  pnuses  and  congratulations  on  the  good  bar- 
gain they  had  made,  Sophy's  fingers  flew  busily 
round  till  the  evening  shadows  came  stealing  on  the 
earth. 

Ah,  yonng  maiden,  art  thou  never  lonely  now? 
Dost  thou  not  often  gaze  earnestly  down  the  vil- 
lage road,  and  is  not  thy  heart  busy  with  a  host  of 
dreams  and  fiancies?  The  woods  and  flowers 
charm  the  maiden  still,  but  not  to  thoughtless 
mirth;  and  fiiithful  Rover  looks  wistfully  at  his 
mistress,  wondering  why  she  does  not  run,  jump, 
and  play  with  him  as  she  used  to  days  ago. 


CHAPTER  n. 

But  Sophy  was  soon  awakened  from  her  dreams 
and  reveries  by  the  illness  of  her  grandmother. 
Exposure  and  fiitigue  brought  on  a  violent  fever, 
which  her  oonstitution,  weakened  by  hardship  in 
her  early  life,  was  not  sufliciently  vigorous  to  sus- 
tain. Her  young  granddaughter  watched  by  the 
sick  bed  with  unwearied  attention,  yet  no  care  or 
skill  could  save  her  from  the  fate  of  all  mortals. 

*Tia  seldom  that  those  of  riper  years  grieve  with 
the  complete  abandonment  that  characterizes  the 
sorrows  of  youth.  The  cares  and  duties  of  life  im- 
peratively claim  attention,  and  wean  the  heart  un- 
consciously fr^m  its  sadness.  But  those  of  a  more 
tender  and  inexperienced  age  dwell  on  any  severe 
afllictions  with  emotions  so  unrestrained  that  they 
often  endure  intense  agony.  Sophy's  warm  heart 
was  filled  with  the  keenest  anguish  as  she  saw 
her,  whom  she  had  loved  so  well,  consigned  to  the 
earth,  and  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  the  orphan's  lot 
as  the  remains  of  her  only  known  relation  were 
placed  beside  those  who  already  slept  in  the  quiet 
churchyard. 

How  desolate  the  old  farm-house  looked  I  The 
trees  and  flowers,  so  lately  blooming  in  beauty, 
had  felt  the  withering  touch  of  the  autumn  winds  I 
All  nature  spoke  gloom  and  sadness  to  the  yonng 
mourner's  heart!  But,  though  bereft  of  natural 
protectors,  she  was  not  destitute  of  friends  who 
loved  and  cared  for  her.  llie  village  clergyman 
and  his  wife,  who  had  grown  gray  in  good  works, 
took  the  orphan  to  the  quiet  parsonage.  She  was 
not  long  in  learning  to  love  them,  and  striving  to 
forget  her  own  sorrows  in  etTorts  to  please  the 
childless  couple;  but  friends  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  kindred  to  the  heart,  and  many  times,  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  months  did  she  find  herself 
wondering  if  her  uncle  would  ever  write  to  her. 
The  minister  had  written,  informing  him  of  her 
situation;  but  it  was  more  than  probable  the  letter 
would  never  find  him,  or  that  he  would  never  think 
of  her  again,  if  it  was  received. 

Her  natural  spirits  and  vivacity  returned  when 
the  winter  passed  away  and  spring  shed  its  sunny 
smiles  on  the  earth.  She  could  once  more  roam 
over  the  'fields  with  Rover,  and  gather  the  first 
May  flowers  and  violets  that  bloomed  on  the  mossy 
banks  and  knolls,  llie  old  fiirm  had  been  rented 
to  an  enterprising  young  farmer,  and  scarce  a  day 
passed  that  Sophy  did  not  visit  h^^^^i^|^bioh 
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again  lookod  choerful  and  bright,  as  the  yonng 
yines  began  to  pat  forth  their  tender  leavea.  Re- 
turning from  there,  one  lovely  afternoon,  laden 
with  the  first  blosdoms  of  the  lilaos,  she  had  bound- 
ed into  the  little  sitting-room,  eager  to  exhibit  her 
prize,  when,  seeing  a  stranger,  she  started  back 
with  a  blush;  but  the  minister,  gently  taking  her 
hand,  led  her  to  the  stranger  and  told  her  this 
was  Mr.  Seabury,  her  uncle,  who  had  come  to  take 
her  away  from  them,  to  be  a  father  and  friend  to 
her. 

**  This,  then,  is  my  uncle,"  thought  Sophy,  and 
her  heart  went  out  in  love  to  him  at  once.  She 
oould  not  help  receiving  him  warmly,  and  talking 
to  him,  for  he  was  her  mother's  brother.  And  he 
seemed  to  love  to  hear  her  voice,  to  ti«ce  her  moth- 
er's features  in  her  face,  gazing  at  her  with  such  a 
sad,  tender  expression  that  Sophy  felt  that  she 
should  be  so  happy  with  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sallow  complex- 
ion, black  eyes  and  hair,  apparently  about  fiJty 
years  of  age,  though  ill  health  might  have  made 
him  look  older  than  he  really  was.  He  had  never 
been  wanting  in  a  certain  kind  of  love  for  Sophy's 
mother;  but  he  was  an  only  son  and  spoiled  in 
childhood.  His  inolinationa  in  boyhood  had  sel- 
dom been  crossed;  the  excessive  pride,  which  was 
inherent  in  his  nature,  had  been  fi  .tiered  rather 
than  cheeked  by  his  fond  parents,  in  his  lather's 
eyes  he  was  perfect,  and  never  oouA  do  wrong;  so 
that  when,  in  his  twelilh  year,  his  little  sister  ap- 
peared in  the  family,  he  had  learned  to  find  that 
his  will  was  law,  that  his  wishes  and  opinions  ought 
to  be  regarded  by  every  one.  He  loved  his  little 
sister;  but  she  a  delicate  child,  seemed  always  to 
shrink  fr«m  the  imperious  ways  of  the  boy.  When 
ihe  was  about  thirteen,  they  were  left  orphans. 
But  there  was  little  sympathy  and  confidence  be- 
tween them.  He  felt  that  he  was  her  guardian 
and  protector;  the  gentle  guide,  adviser,  and  sym- 
pathizer he  knew  not  how  to  be.  When  his  pride 
was  wounded  by  her  wishing  to  marry  a  man  des- 
titute of  fame  and  fortune,  he  was  completely  in- 
censed against  her,  and  in  a  fit  of  headstrong  pas- 
sion, loft  his  home  for  foreign  parts.  After  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time  he  engaged  in  business 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  increased  a  fortune  already 
ample.  But  the  climate  made  feariul  inroads  in 
his  constitution.  Sickuess  and  reflection  subdued 
his  fieiy  nature,  and  brought  out  the  noble  and  gen- 
erous qualities  of  his  heart.  He  felt  a  desire  to  vis- 
it his  native  city,  to  learn  the  fate  of  those  he  had 
esteemed.  On  arriving  there  he  found  the  dei^- 
man's  letter,  and  hastened  to  claim  the  child  and 
act  a  lather's  part  towards  her,  and  to  supply  in 
some  measure  the  place  of  one  whom  he  hod  treat- 
ed with  unkindness. 

lliough  Sophy  felt  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
her  old  home  and  her  many  kind  friends,  her  ac- 
tive fancy  was  not  long  picturing  the  joys  of  her 
new  home,  the  pleasurft  of  being  near  her  uncle, 
of  wuUng  on  him  and  trying  to  wean  him  from  his 
monmful  thoughts.  But  one  day  was  given  her  to 
prepare  for  her  departure;  her  simple  wardrobe 
was  soon  packed;  all  her  favorite  haunts  and  old 


friends  were  taken  leave  of  in  tears.  The  bright 
morning  came,  and  Sophy  was  whirled  away  from 
her  native  town.  She  gazed  sadly  at  the  tall  hills 
as  they  receded  from  view,  and  wondered  whea 
she  would  see  them  again.  New  mountains,  new 
towms,  new  scenes  met  her  view ;  miles  and  miles 
were  passed  over,  and  then  Sophy  found  herself  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

It  was  Mr.  Seabury's  intention  to  place  his  niece 
as  soon  as  possible  in  some  good  school  notlar 
from  there,  where  she  might  finish  her  education. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made,  and  in  a 
few  weeks,  she  became  a  pupil  in  a  nouiishing 
school.  Her  native  talents  and  dose  attention  to 
her  studies  soon  gained  her  the  highest  profse. 
Not  only  was  she  admired  for  her  talents  and  at- 
tainments, but  she  gained  the  love  of  all  by  her 
amiability  and  goodness.  At  the  end  of  foar  years, 
she  left  the  institution,  a  beautiful  and  accomplish- 
ed young  lady.  The  following  year  was  spent  in 
travelling  through  the  United  States.  No  plaoo 
famous  for  its  historical  associations,  its  beauty,  or 
singuhirity  was  left  unseen.  Watering  plooei, 
cities,  fashionable  resorts  all  were  visited,  and  in 
every  place  the  rich  Mr.  Seabury  and  his  lovely 
niece  were  objects  of  interest  and  attention, 
llirongs  of  the  gay,  wealthy,  and  distingnished 
flocked  around  the  beautiful  Miss  Greenough,  to 
pay  her  homage.  Well  might  her  nude  be  proud 
of  her,  who  had  already  made  a  life  seem  pleasant 
which,  some  yeais  before,  he  thougnt  soaiioely  en^ 
durable. 

In  the  following  autumn,  the  travellers  returned 
to  Boston,  and  were  soon  domesticated  in  an  el» 
gant  mansion  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the 
city.  Our  heroine  found  herself  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life;  admired  and 
courted  by  a  lai^e  drcle  of  fneuds.  Yet  her  mem- 
ory still  wanders  back  to  her  home  among  the 
hills,  to  the  old  house  where  she  spent  so  many 
happy  hours  in  childhood.  Often  she  thinks  ol  the 
intellectual  young  stranger,  the  purchaser  of  her 
hat;  then  reads  for  the  hundreth  time,  the  little 
volunse  he  gave  her.  Among  the  many  who  have 
paid  homage  at  her  shrine,  not  one  is  remembered 
with  half  the  interest  which  the  giver  of  that  book 
inspired  in  her  heart. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Alttats  poring  over  those  musty  old  books!" 
exclaimed  Iladley,  as  he  entered  Steven's  ofiloe 
one  bright  November  morning.  "  It's  a  mysteiy 
you  have  the  least  appeamnoe  of  health,  shot  np 
in  this  dull  place  from  morning  till  nights  Do, 
Henry,  give  yourself  some  exercise  and  reoreatioo, 
and  leave  those  stupid  volumes  and  papers  to  take 
care  of  themsdves." 

**  It  is  true  I  am  here  many  hours  in  the  day,  yet 
I  take  exercise  regularly.  A  young  lawyer  has  to 
apply  himsdf,  it  he  means  to  succeed." 

**Poh,  don't  be  so  ambitious;  repose  awhile  on 
the  strength  of  the  laurels  you  have  already  won; 
they  are  suflident  to  satisfy  any  man,  or  ought  to 
be.  Take  my  advice,  get-siairied,  as  ereiy  seoii- 
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ble  man  of  your  ago  and  station  on;;ht,  and  don*t 
spend  the  be^t  part  of  your  life  parsaing  a  bubble. 
I  have  been  a  Benedict  two  years,  you  know,  and 
have  never  once  n^^tted  it.  There  is  Mr.  Sea- 
bnry's  niece,  who  is  just  the  person  for  yon.  Uand- 
•ome,  well -educated,  and  rich.  Mre.  Hadley  de- 
dares  yon  were  made  for  each  other.  In  fact  I 
came  to  invite  yon  to  spend  ihit  evening  with  ns, 
for  the  lady  herself,  and  her  uncle  are  to  honor  us 
with  their  company.  Now,  don^t  fail  to  come,  for 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  this  match." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  Miss  Green  ongh  is  very  attrac- 
tive; but  my  tastes  unfortunately  differ  from  most 
people's;  so  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  entering  the 
Uisafal  state  till  I  find  tome  one  after  ray  own 
fancy." 

"  How  can  yon  be  so  foolish?"  I  hope  yon  are 
not  thinking  of  the  country  girl  we  met  once  in 
that  New  Hampshire  wilderness.  I  sometimes 
think  you  are  half  crazy  on  that  subject,  brooding 
over  it,  till  you  have  invested  her  with  every  grace 
and  attraction,  keeping  that  miserable  palm-leaf 
hat  as  precious  as  if  it  was  gold.  You  had  much 
better  give  it  to  the  first  beggar  that  needs  it,  as  I 
did  mine.  But  I  beg  of  you  don't  encourage  a 
hopeless  passion,"  said  Hadley,  langhing;  '*forI 
dare  be  sworn  that  beauty  of  the  backwoods  is  now 
biaiding  hats  for  some  long,  gnnnt  fellow  in  cow- 
hide shoes — ^her  husband,  besides  milking  cows, 
making  hay,  and  performing  various  other  poeti- 
cal duties.  But  I  must  leave  you,"  said  he,  look- 
ing at  his  watch;  "1  ought  to  have  been  at  my 
counting-room  an  hour  ago.  Good  day  till  even- 
ing." 

The  day  was  spent  by  Stevens  in  the  study  of  a 
difficult  case;  in  the  evening  he  wended  his  way 
towards  the  house  of  his  friend.  He  wi^s  not  a  lit- 
Ue  curious  to  see  Miss  Greenough,  whom  every 
one  admired  so  much.  It  was  said  that  she  was 
veiy  beautiful — but  she  was  the  heiress  of  Mr.  Sea- 
bory,  that  cinmmstanoe  alone  would  clothe  her 
with  a  thousand  charms;  that  her  mind  was  highly 
eoltivated — but  the  world  is  always  caught  with 
the  glitter  of  showy  accomplishments,  that  she  was 
amiable  and  lovely  in  dispoeition — "  yet,"  thonght 
he  with  a  sigh,  "  who  can  tell  if  art  and  selfishness 
are  not  hidden  under  a  pleasing  mask?" 

It  was  quite  late  when  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  He  heard  the  last  verse  of  a  favorite  song 
by  the  sweetest  voice  imaginable;  saw  a  graceful 
figure  seated  at  the  piano.  He  needed  no  one  to 
tdl  him  who  it  was.  He  was  completely  snrpris- 
ed  at  the  loveliness  which  met  his  eye.  "  Well," 
thought  he,   report  has  told  truth  for  once." 

Stevens  thought  he  detected  a  slight  blush  and 
some  little  embarrassment  in  her  manner  when  he 
was  introduced;  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  she 
oonversed  in  the  most  charming  manner  possible. 
He  was  delighted;  not  with  mere  bcanty  of  fea- 
tures, but  the  soul  that  spoke  through  them,  the 
ever  varying  expression  that  played  on  her  counte- 
nance, the  witchery  of  her  artless  manner  and  win- 
ning shnplicity.  She  seemed  to  him  the  imperson- 
ation of  his  ideal — but  be  was  not  one  to  be  caught 
in  Cnpki's  soars  nn warily.   He  knew  the  price  of 


a  heart,  and  was  not  soon  to  yield.  But  she  had 
thrown  an  enchantment  around  him  which  he  could 
not  cast  aside.  For  many  days  alter,  when  trying 
to  fix  his  attention  on  dry  parchments  or  huge  fo- 
lios, instead  of  characters  in  black  there  appeared 
a  bright  viiJon  on  the  page  belora  him — a  female 
face  glowing  with  yonth  and  beauty.  Not  days 
only,  but  lor  weeks  and  months  afterwards,  did  the 
lovely  picture  rise  belbre  his  enchanted  vision. 
However,  not  a  word  did  he  whisper  to  any  one, 
of  this  singular  appearance;  not  even  when  ques- 
tioned by  his  friend,  who  seemed  so  anxious  about 
him,  did  he  ever  hint  that  he  was  other  than  ever. 
Hadley  was  almost  driven  to  despair,  thinking  that 
if  Miss  Greenough  did  not  captivate  his  fastidious 
friend,  no  one  ever  could.  And  so  the  winter 
passed  away,  Stevens  keeping  his  own  counsel,  but 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  young  lady 
when  free  from  the  cr 'wd.  The  interest  she  had 
first  inspired  increased  every  day ;  scarce  five  min- 
utes passed  that  he  did  not  tlunk  of  her.  Books 
gained  a  new  charm  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
6|)oken  of  them  in  praise.  All  his  plar^  of  advance- 
ment and  Huocess  were  now  only  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  her.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  she 
regarded  him  with  a  feeling  deeper  than  mere 
friendship;  then  again  he  imagined  there  was  a 
constraint  and  rosei-ve  iif  her  manner  towai-ds  him, 
that  plunged  him  in  doubt  and  anxiety.  So  time 
passed  away,  tliis  new  sentiment  growing  stronger 
and  deeper,  till  the  bright  summer  mcnths  were 
ushered  in  amid  sunshine  and  joy;  the  bright  sum- 
mer, so  lovely  amon^  hills  and  fields,  yet  so  unwel- 
come in  a  close,  confined  city!  There  were  many 
preparing  to  leave  its  pent  up  streets  for  the  breezy 
country,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Seabury  and  his 
niece.  It  wanted  but  a  few  days  of  their  departure. 
Stevens  felt  detennined  to  learn,  from  the  lips  of 
the  fair  being  he  loved,  whether  the  future  contain- 
ed happiness  or  sorrow  for  him.  His  mind  was  in 
a  whirl  of  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room.  He  looked  about,  everything 
spoke  of  her  taste  and  elegance,  her  piano  stood 
open  as  she  had  left  it — a  crayon  sketch  of  her  un- 
cle; her  fiivorite  authora  scattered  upon  the  table. 
One  book  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  he  stooped  to 
pick  it  up.  It  was  that  beautiful,  fanciful  poem, 
Lidla  Rookh.  Many  passages  were  marked  and 
underlined.  He  turned  over  the  old  and  much- 
wora  leaves,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  his 
own  name  in  his  own  hand^vriting  on  the  first 
blank  page!  The  truth  rushed  on  his  mind  in  an 
instant.  Bnt  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Greenough 
stood  before  him.  Tlie  rich  blood  mounted  to  her 
temples  as  she  saw  the  volume  in  his  hand. 

So  you  have  found  that  I  am  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stevens.  The  book  has  betrayed  me;  I 
was  so  careless  as  to  have  di-opped  it  this  morning 
when  my  uncle  called  me." 

S  le  briefiy  explained  how  it  was  that  she  had 
left  her  early  home  and  became  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, Stevens  listening  and  gazing  at  her  his  heart 
full  of  strange  emotions.  He  wondered  he  had  not 
i-ecognized  her  befoi-e;  though  five  3  ea'S  had  trans- 
formed the  lovely  child  to  th^i^brilliantL  woman. 
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Yet  there  was  the  same  artless  simplicity,  frankness 
and  native  purity,  which  contact  with  the  world 
had  not  changed. 

I  shall  ever  feel  indebted  to  the  nnconscions 
volume,"  said  Stevens,  when  ^he  had  finished,  "  for 
it  has  given  me  courage  to  b\j  what  I  have  long 
wished,  yet  was  fearful  of  saying." 

Sophy^s  eyes  sought  the  floor— the  blood  alter- 
nately nished  to  her  temples  and  retreated  to  her 
heart  But  let  us  leave  them  to  the  outpourings  of 
a  pure  and  fervent  affection,  which  had  long  been 
nursed  in  secret. 

Sophy's  uncle  was  pleased  with  her  choice.  Their 
trip  to  the  country  was  not  delayed,  it  was  arrang- 
ed  that  Stevens  should  join  them  as  soon  as  his 
business  would  i)emiit.  They  were  going  to  So- 
phy's old  home,  which  she  still  remembered  with 
AfTection,  to  spend  the  warm  summer  days,  wan- 
dering along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  through  field 
and  wood,  as  in  her  childhood  days. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  CoNORATULATB  me,  my  dear  Hadley,"  said 
Stevens,  one  bright  September  morning,  after 
his  return  trom  M  ,  "  for  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  have  come  to  your  senses.  But  why  have 
you  not  told  me  before?  Where  have  you  been 
for  the  last  two  months?  And  pray,  tell  me,  who 
is  the  bride  elect?" 

"  Why,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  where  I 
met  her,  yon  can  imagine  I  was  so  much  occupied 
I  found  no  time  for  writing.  But,  as  there's  noth- 
ing to  prevent,  we  shall  be  niarried  very  soon,  just 
as  soon  as  our  house  is  rendy. 

"That's  right,  Henry;  and  now  I  advise  you," 
said  Hadley,  laughing,  "  to  give  away  a  certain 
beautiful  hat,  which  you  have  kept  very  choice 
heretofore — or  I  shall  most  certainty  inform  Mrs. 
Stevens  of  your  first  love,  and  bring  forth  that 
elegant  keepsake  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
you." 

"  Hadley,  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  part  with 
it;  and,  as  to  showing  it  to  my  wife,  I  have  had 
that  pleasure  already^  for  it  is  no  other  than  she 
who  made  it  I  have  been  to  New  Hampshire; 
found  her  not  married,  as  you  once  prophesied,  but 
soon  will  be,  I  hope,  to  your  humble  servant" 

Hadley  was  dumb  with  surprise  and  vexation. 
He  scarcely  knew  whether  to  think  his  friend  had 
lost  his  wits,  or  never  had  had  any  to  lose. 

"  To  think,"  said  he  to  his  better  half,  after  poai> 
ing  into  her  ear  the  provoking  tale,  *'  to  think  of 
such,  a  fastidious  person  choosing  such  a  wile,  when 
he  might  have  married  Mr.  Seabnry's  niece,  I  hav- 
en't a  doubt  We  are  to  spend  the  first  evening 
after  their  return  with  the  lair  bride.  I  presume 
she  will  appear  in  shoes  an  inch  thick;  knit  yam 
socks,  or  bmid  hats  all  the  evening." 

The  evening  at  length  arrived  which  found  the 
yonng  lawyer  a  married  man  in  his  own  home.  The 
house  he  had  chosen  was  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Hadley's  mind  was  filled  with  anything  bat  pleas- 


ant emotions  as  his  lady  and  himself  appxoaohed 
the  dwelling. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  charming  little  honses  in 
the  world,  with  the  most  charming  litUe  parior— 
and,  on  going  in  the  visitors  saw  the  most  charm- 
ing little  bride,  and  a  bridegroom  who  seemed  to 
be  veiy  much  charmed. 

"Why,  it's  Miss  Greenoughi"  whispered  Mm 
Hadley. 

"Not  Miss  Greenough,  but  Mrs.  Stevens,"  said 
Mr.  Seabury,  as  he  introduced  them  to  the  happy 
couple,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  as  much  pleased  as 
any  one. 

"  Now,  this  is  delightful,"  said  Hadley,  aft»r  the 
whole  story  had  been  told. 

"  So  romantic  1"  said  his  wife. 

"  And  you'll  forgive  your  friend  this  onoe,"  said 
the  bride,  "  and  I  will  give  promise  he  shan't  mar- 
ry any  more  braiders  of  the  backwoods,  if  I  can 
help  it" 

So  ends  the  tale. 

LOOKING  BACK. 

WIUTTEN  BT  LADT  KAIBN,  IN  HEB  75TH  TBAB. 

Would  you  be  young  again? 

No  would  not  I— 
One  tear  to  memory  given. 

Onward  I'd  hie. 
Life's  dark  flood  forded  o'er-* 
All  but  at  rest  on  shore- 
Say,  would  you  plunge  onoe  more, 

With  home  so  nigh? 

If  you  might,  would  yon  now 

Retrace  your  way? 
Wander  through  stormy  wilds. 

Faint  and  astray? 
Night's  gloomy  watches  spread. 
Morning  all  beaming  red, 
Hope's  smiles  around  us  shed, 

Heavenward — away. 

Where,  then,  are  those  dear  ones, 

Our  joy  and  delight? 
Dear  and  more  dear,  though  now 

Hidden  from  sight 
Where  they  rejoice  to  be 
Tliere  is  the  land  for  me; 
Fly,  time — fly  speedily  I 

Come,  life  and  light  I 


A  oorreepondent  says,  "  You  never  see  a  young 
giri  in  velvet  and  her  mother  in  tulle,  except  they 
are  an  American  mother  and  daughter,  and  I  never 
saw  a  French  woman  whose  front  hair  looked  like 
a  poodle-dog's  beck.  Vanity  without  oommon 
sense  has  made  more  *  frights'  in  looks  among 
American  women  than  their  Creator  is  aocountaUe 
lor,  and  nowadays,  when  fashions  are  so  adaptable, 
no  one  is  excusable  in  not  being  fit  least  present 
able.  But  so  long  as  the  word  *  stylish '  supersedes 
all  others  in  our  vocabulary,  and  so  long  as  "  odd- 
ity '  is  the  synonyme  of  style,  I  suppose  those  of  of 
who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  only 
fold  onr  hands  and  wait  for^r  tum.'| 
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ANECDOTE  OF  GEN.  PUTNAill. 

Putnam's  early  days  were  spent  as  those  of  most 
boys  placed  in  his  situation  in  life.  One  of  his  £bi- 
Torite  amosements  was  "bird-nesting'' — a  omel 
and  useless  ooatom.  The  hunts  for  neets  were 
followed  in  company,  and  Putnam  was  always  the 
leader. 

On  one  occasion,  he  and  his  companions  came 
across  a  fine  nest,  which  lodged  on  a  frail  branch  of 
a  very  high  tree.  There  was  no  way  of  reaching 
the  nest,  except  by  climbing,  (which  was  very  diffl- 
colt,)  and  venturing  out  on  the  branch,  which,  nine 
chances  to  one,  would  break  under  the  weight  of 
the  robber.  No  one  would  venture.  Putnam  re- 
garded the  nest  and  limb  in  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  at  length  said — 

"  rU  wager  there  is  not  a  boy  for  ten  miles  round 
that  can  get  that  nesf 

All  iigreed  with  him. 

*'ril  try  it,"  said  he,  deliberately  taking  off  his 
jacket,  and  rolling  his  pantaloons  up  to  his  knees. 

His  companions  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.    Go  he  would. 

"  I'll  lancy  that  one  of  the  king's  strongholds," 

aid  Patnam,  "  and  may  I  be  if  I  don't  take 

It." 

The  tree  vras  ascended — ^the  limb  gnined.  Put- 
nam placed  his  foot  upon  it,  and  it  cracked.  He 
ventured  a  foot  further;  the  limb  bent  low,  and  a 
warning  murmur  rose  from  the  boys  below.  He 
imt  his  knee  to  the  branch,  and  reaching  toward 
the  nest.  The  limb  broke  partially,  a  shout  below 
—and  Putnam  persevered.  His  fingens  touched 
the  wiahed-for  prize,  and  just  as  he  cried,  "  I've 
got  it,"  the  limb  broke  clear  off,  and  he  fell — ^but 
not  to  the  ground.  His  pantaloons  caught  in  one 
of  the  lower  limbs,  nnd  his  head  hung  downwards. 

**  Put,  are  you  hurt?"  asked  one  of  the  boys. 
Not  hurt,"  answered  the  undaunted  heart,  "but 
eorely  puzzled  how  to  get  down." 

"  We  can't  out  away  the  limb,  because  we  have 
no  knife." 

" I  can't  stay  here  till  you  get  one." 
We'll  strike  a  light  and  bum  the  tree  down." 

"  Aye,  and  smother  me  in  the  smoke.  That 
won't  do." 

There  was  a  boy  named  Bandall  in  the  group, 
who  was  noted  for  being  a  crack  marksman,  and 
who  nfVerwards  fought  bravely  at  Putnam's  side. 
Him  Putnam  addressed — 

"Jim  KandaUl  there's  a  ball  in  your  rifle?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  yon  see  that  a  very  little  limb  holds  me 
here?" 

"  I  f'o."  ^ 
"Fire  at  it" 

"What!  to  cut  you  down?" 
"  Of  course." 

"But  I  might  strike  your  head." 

**  Shoot !  Better  .blow  out  my  brains,  than  see 
me  die  here,  which  I  shall  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Shoot!" 

"But  you  will  fall." 

"Jim  Randalll  will  you fireV* 


The  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  rang  through  the  for- 
( St — ^the  splinters  flew — and  Putnam  fell  upon  the 
ground.  He  was  severely  bruised,  but  laughed  the 
matter  off,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  it. 
Drawing  the  nest  from  his  pocket,  he  said: 

"  Here  is  that  nest;  I  said  I  would  have  it,  and  I 
was  determined  no  one  should  see  me  fiiiL" 

The  same  indomitable  and  daring  spirit  was  dis- 
played in  his  after  life,  in  endeuvoriug  to  secui-e 
liberty  for  his  country.  His  uume  is  cai-ved  high 
and  indelibly  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  with  that  of 
Washington,  Warren,  Stark,  Allen,  and  Pi-eecott 

ANCIENT  CUftTOMS. 

So  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Jews  hnd  in- 
numerable rules  for  dressing  and  wearing;  hair — 
rules  which  they  observed  with  religious  exactness. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  most  of  them  were 
divised  by  Moses,  in  order  to  still  further  distin- 
guish his  people  from  their  neighbors,  nnd  conserve 
the  national  pride.  Down  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  remnined  a  law  with  the 
Jews  that  the  women  should  conceal  their  hair 
from  sight  alter  mairiage.  The  Hebrew  women 
were  proud  of  their  long  tresses,  which  they  adorn- 
ed, elaborately,  with  gems  and  precious  metals. 

The  Greeks  delighted  in  long  hair;  the  early 
Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  abomi- 
nated it  All  classes,  among  the  latter,  were  re- 
quired to  keep  the  head  closely  shaved,  and,  for  its 
protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  were  peimitted 
the  use  of  ventilated  wigs. 

We  find  that  artificial  hair — ^under  which  cate- 
gory the  above  mentioned  wigs  were  doubtless  in- 
cluded— was  used  as  well  by  the  Greeks,  the  Car. 
thagininns,  and  more  genemlly  by  the  Romans, 
who  bought  laige  quantities  of  human  hair,  fovor- 
ing  particularly,  the  blonde  hair  of  Germany. 

One  of  the  myriad  oonceits,  relating  to  the  hair, 
tluit  delighted  the  fancy  of  Roman  ladies,  was  to 
construct  with  it  a  sort  of  tower,  rising  up  grandly 
from  the  orown  of  the  head  till  it  reached  a  fabu- 
lous altitude,  and  to  ornament  the  sides  of  this 
ridiculous  structure  with  formal  rows  oi  curls, 
ranged  around  with  mathematical  precision,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  superadd  a  number  of  pendant 
curls  dangling  from  various  parts.  The  Greek  la- 
dies, who  possessed  more  sense  and  tnste  than  the 
Roman,  refrained  from  these  ridiculous  extremes, 
and  commonly  arranged  their  hair  (as  may  be 
learned  from  ancient  sculptozs,  etc.)  with  dignified 
simplicity. 

The  ancient  Gauls  were  proud  of  their  long  hair, 
and  deemed  that  it  oonferred  a  peculiar  honor  on 
the  wearer.  Julius  Cassor,  their  conqueror,  could 
have  inflicted  no  deeper  humiliation  on  them  than 
compelling  them,  as  a  token  of  submission,  to  out 
off  their  hair;  so  that  cropped  hair  became  a  badge 
of  servitude,  or,  at  least,  a  token  of  inferiority,  and 
thus  remained  for  a  long  period.  The  Danes  and 
Anglo  Saxons,  and  most  other  northern  nations 
likewise  valued  long  nnd  flowing  hair,  and  made 
the  cutting  it  off  a  punishment  f<»r  various  offences; 
just  as  the  hair  ol  convicts,  at  ih(*  p  ftsent  day,  is 
cropped  dese,  as  a  bad£];e  of  theHsconditioa, 
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Whew  I  mm  n  boy  I  Imd  nn  nnclo 
living  at  a  small  farm  in  tiir  coun* 
try,  and  one  year  wlicn  I  was  jast 
over  an  illness,  my  purouta  thought 
it  would  do  ine  |;;oo(l  to  hv  in  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks,  and  so  I  was  sent  down, 
and  was  soon  as  happy  as  I  could  well  be  among 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  a  city  boy  knows 
little  about 

Early  ond  late  through  the  bright  summer  days  I 
■was  out  in  the  fresh  sweet  air,  rambling  in  the 
meadows,  pickin}^  flowers,  making  friends  with  the 
cattle  and  the  farm-hoi-ses,  and  feeding  the  poultry. 

One  morning  a  neighboring  fanner  drove  over  to 
my  uncle's  house  on  his  way  to  market,  and  sot 
down  at  the  door  a  large  wicker  basket  containing 
a  large  turkey-cock  and  two  hens,  which  uncle  had 
bespoken  a  few  days  before.  They  were  earned 
out  into  the  poultry-yard  and  there  set  free.  I  was 
about  to  follow,  but  just  then  my  aunt  called  me 
and  sent  me  on  some  errand  for  her,  and  the  day 
passed  without  my  being  able  to  look  after  the  new 
bird"*. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  wont  into  the 
yard  as  usual,  and  having  collected  the  eggs  from 
the  nests,  was  about  to  get  the  corn  and  teed  the 
chickens,  when  the  turkey-cock  spying  me  out,  and 
thinking  that  I  had  no  business  there,  ruffled  up  his 
feathers,  swelled  out  his  comb,  and  uttering  a  sad 
noise,  rushed  at  me  full  speed.  At  first  I  was  so 
much  afraid  that  I  could  not  move;  then  I  hastily 
fell  back  until  I  found  myself  close  up  against  the 
wall,  and  my  bold  enemy,  who  had  followed  me, 
standing  at  my  very  feet,  and  ready  to  attack  me  if 
I  so  much  as  stirred. 

There  I  stood,  more  miserable  and  alarmed  than 
ever  I  was  afterward  in  the  battle-field,  llie  tur- 
key-cock looked  fiercely  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  the 
turkey-cock,  thinking  that  the  first  peck  at  my  legs 
and  ieet  would  soon  be  made.  But  just  then  I  was 
startled  even  out  of  my  fright  for  a  moment  by 
hearing  a  muffled  laugh  outside  the  palings  of  the 
yard,  while  a  voice  called  out,  Keep  your  courage 
up,  my  man;  that  cock  is  nothing  but  a  big  cow- 
ard." 

What  strength  those  words  gave  mel  With  a 
sudden  thought  I  snatched  my  handkerchief  from 
my  pocket,  ond  with  all  my  might  flapped  it  in  my 
enemy's  face,  uttering  a  wild  shout  as  I  did  so.  The 
turkey  did  not  wait  for  a  second  attack;  he  turned 
round,  fairly  cowed,  and  rushed  off  to  the  other  end 
of  the  yai-d,  while  now  it  was  my  turn  to  follow, 
giving  him  a  lesson  with  my  handkerchief  which  I 
hopeil  he  would  not  forgot. 


WHAT  HINDiiRED  HDHt 

Sammy  Sykes  sometimes  found  it  hard  work  to 
learn  his  lesson.  He  would  bend  his  mind  to  it  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  suddenly  start  up  and  get 
to  work  at  something  else.  One  day,  while  study- 
ing  his  Sunday-school  lesson  for  the  next  Sabbath, 
he  thought  he  would  keep  at  it  until  he  was  through. 
But  he  had  not  been  studying  more  than  ten  min- 
utes before  he  spied  a  little  mouse  slyly  running 
around  the  edge  of  the  room.  Sammy  watched  the 
mouse  OS  he  ran  back  and  forth,  until  at  Inst  he 
popped  into  his  hole.  Then  Sammy  began  his  lf>s* 
son  again ;  but  pretty  soon  the  oanory  bird  stmck 
up  a  sweet  song,  and  Sammy  stopped  to  hear  that 
Then  a  spider  dropped  from  a  comer  of  the  ceiling, 
and  whirled  around  and  tried  to  find  a  place  to 
fasten  a  thread  somewhere  on  the  smooth  wall. 
This  was,  of  course,  very  interesting  to  the  little 
boy,  but  after  awhile  Mr.  Spider  disappeared  in 
some  strange  way,  and  Sammy  saw  him  no  more. 

Then  be  bent  once  more  over  his  lesson,  but  had 
found  out  the  answers  to  only  three  questions  when 
he  heard  the  music  from  a  brass  band  coming  up 
the  street 

"  Soldiersi  soldtersP  cried  Sammy  as  he  dropped 
his  Lesson  Leaf  and  Bible,  and,  snatching  his  cap, 
ran  out  of  the  house.  He  was  gone  nearly  twenty 
minutes,  and  when  he  came  back  he  found  his 
cousin  Harry  waiting  to  see  him.  After  chatting 
and  playing  with  him  for  a  short  time  tlie  tea  bell 
rang,  and  after  snpper  some  friends  called  in  to  see 
the  family,  and  when  they  had  gone  it  was  time  to 
go  to  bed,  and  so  Sammy  did  not  get  his  lesson  that 
night 

What  was  it  that  hindered  Sammy  Sykes  from 
learning  his  Sunday-school  lesson?  Perhaps  yoa 
say,  it  was  the  mouse;  tlie  oanaiy  bird;  the  spider; 
the  music;  the  friends," 

Not  at  all.  It  was  none  of  these.  If  we  wait 
uniil  we  never  have  anything  to  interrupt  us,  or  to 
take  our  attention  from  our  work,  we  must  wait  a 
long  time.  The  great  trouble  with  Sammy  was  a 
want  of  self-coutroL  It  is  not  very  easy,  we  grant, 
for  childran  and  young  people  to  acquire  this  habit 
of  self-control,  yet  they  may  get  it  if  they  will  only 
try. 

We  once  knew  a  boy  who  spent  his  evenings  in 
btudy.  He  lived  in  a  large  city  where  there  were 
many  things  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  determined 
that  he  would  not  allow  anything  to  hinder  him  in 
his  studies.  He  found  it  very  difficult  at  first  to 
keep  his  mind  on  his  book.  He  leaned  on  his  el- 
bows and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  so  that  be 
could  see  nothing  but  his  book.  He  then  put  hit 
thumbs  into  bis  ears,  so  that  he  could  hear  no 
sound. 

One  evening  he  was  put  to  a  severe  test,  for,  al- 
though his  thumbs  were  in  his  ears,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  of  drums  and  it  stirred  his 
very  souL  lie  felt  his  blood  tingle,  and  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  scat,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  music. 
But  he  said,  *'  I  will  not  get  up  from  this  place.'' 
And  he  kept  his  eye  on  his  lesson  and  held  firmly 
to  his  seat  all  the  time  the  music  was  passing. 
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lliifl  was  a  yidory,  and  it  did  him  much  good, 
iOT  it  made  victorj  easier  the  next  time,  andbj  and 
by  lie  iicquired  such  control  of  himself  that  he 
ooold  Btodj  anywhere. 

Boys  and  girls,  study  this  art  of  self-controL  It 
will  do  you  good  in  more  ways  than  one.  Pray  Grod 
to  help  yoo,  and  he  will  grant  yovir  prayer. 


A  SHAEtP  BBBUEB. 

An  old  man  whom  age  had  made  helpless  and 
decrepit  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  for  his 
labeistenoe  and  care  upon  his  son*s  iamily.  While 
taking  his  food  his  hand  trembled  so  much  that  he 
often  spilled  it  upon  the  table^sloth,  and  his  son 
had  him  take  his  meals  out  of  an  earthen  dish  in 
the  comer.  The  dish  fell  out  of  his  trembling 
haxMla  and  was  broken,  which  so  vexed  his  son  and 
his  wife  that  they  bought  him  a  wooden  dish  for 
his  fotore  use. 

The  next  day  the  little  grandson  was  discovered 
at  work  with  chis^  and  hammer  upon  a  log  of 
wood. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  there,  my 
SOD?"  said  his  fiither.  ^ 

The  little  fellow  did  not  wont  to  tell,  and  his 
mother  asked, 

What  are  joa  doing  thero,  my  son?  Tell  me. 

"0,"  said  he,  "  I'm  making  a  little  trough  like 
the  one  piggie  eats  out  of 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  pig  trough, 
my  son?" 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  l»m  mak- 
ing it  for  yoa  and  lather  to  eat  oat  of  when  Pm  a 

maul" 

It  was  a  loason  in  time  to  the  father  and  mother, 
and  grandfather  after  this  had  a  plaoe  at  the  table, 
and  was  treated  as  one  of  the  iamily,  and  not  like 
A  wontKKit  brute. 


A  r  ABLB. 

A  boy  and  girl  were  once  seated  on  a  flowery 
bank,  and  talking  proudly  about  their  drees. 

•*  See,"  said  the  boy,  "  what  a  beautiful  new  hat 
I  have  got;  what  a  fine  blue  jacket  and  trousen, 
and  what  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  I  It  is  not  every  one 
who  is  dreseed  so  finely  as  I  ami" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  little  girl,  "I  think  lam 
dressed  finer  than  you;  for  I  have  on  a  silk  hat  and 
pelisse,  and  a  fine  feather  in  my  hat;  I  know  that 
my  dress  coet  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"Not  so  much  as  mine,"  said  the  boy,  ** I  am 
sarel" 

''Hold  your  peace  I"  said  a  caterpillar,  crawling 
near  in  the  hedge—"  you  have  neither  of  yoo  any 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  clothes,  for  they  ai^ 
only  second-handed,  and  have  all  been  worn  by 
some  creature  or  other,  of  which  you  think  but 
meanly,  before  they  were  put  upon  you.  Why, 
that  silk  hat  first  wrapped  up  just  such  a  worm  as 
I  ami" 

"There,  miss,  what  do  you  soj  to  thati"  said  the 
hoy. 

'*And  the  leather,"  exclaimed  a  bird  perched 


upon  a  tree,  "  was  stolen  from  or  cast  off  by  ona 
of  my  race." 

**  What  do  you  say  to  that,  miss?"  repeated  the 
boy.  "  Well,  my  olothes  were  never  worn  by  birds 
nor  worms." 

"True,"  said  a  sheep,  grazing  close  by;  "ba» 
they  were  worn  on  the  back  of  some  of  my  familf 
before  they  were  yours;  and  as  for  your  hat,  I 
know  that  the  beavers  have  supplied  the  fur  for 
thnt  article;  and  my  friends,  the  calves  and  oxen, 
in  that  field,  were  killed  not  merely  on  purpose  to 
get  thek  flesh  to  eat,  but  also  to  get  their  skins  to 
make  your  shoes." 

See  the  folly  of  being  proud  of  your  dothos, 
since  we  are  indebted  to  the  meanest  creatures  for 
themi  And  even  then  we  should  not  use  them  if 
Heaven  did  not  give  wisdom  to  contrive  the  besi 
way  of  making  them  fit  to  wear,  and  the  means  of 
procuring  them  for  our  comfort 


JUYBNILB  nrVBNTION. 

A  little  boy  dropped  his  drumstick  into  a  weU. 
In  vain  ho  intreated  papa  and  papa,  the  gardener, 
and  the  servants,  to  go  down  into  the  well  to  re* 
cover  the  drumstick.  In  this  distress  abrilliani 
expedient  oi^urred  to  Master  Francis.  He  secretly 
carried  off  all  the  plate  from  the  sideboard,  and 
threw  it  down  the  well.  Great  was  the  consterna- 
tion when  the  plate  was  missed,  and  an  activa 
search  was  commenced.  In  the  confusion.  Master 
Frank  runs  in  out  of  breath  with  the  news  that  ha 
had  found  the  plate. 

"  Where,  where?*'  was  the  oiy. 

"Down  the  well,"  replied  the  urchin.  "loaa 
see  it  quite  plain,  shining  at  the  bottom,  spoons, 
hidles,  and  all." 

The  family  hurried  to  the  well,  at  the  bottoni  of 
which,  sure  enough,  the  plate  was  visible.  A  lad- 
der was  got,  a  servant  descended,  and  the  plate  waa 
brought  up.  Just  before  the  last  article  was  fished 
for.  Master  Francis  silently  whisiiered  to  the  ser> 
vant  at  the  bottom,  "  As  you  are  down  there,  John, 
I  will  thank  you  just  to  bring  my  drumstiok  aUuig 
with  the  soup  ladle." 


DO  NOT  TBLL  A  LQI. 
Oh,  Henry,  do  not  tell  a  lie, 

Tis  a  mean  thing  to  do, 
A  noble  boy  would  rather  die 

Than  say  what  is  not  true. 

No  person  trusts  a  lying  youth, 
If  once  you  have  deceived, 

When,  afterwards,  you  speak  the  truth 
You  will  not  be  believed. 

Ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid, 
God  loves  to  help  the  weak, 

He  will  not  let  you  be  afraid, 
The  honest  truth  to  speak. 


None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them;  each  person  covets  seoreta 
as  a  spendthrift  covets  money  for  the  purposa  of 
circulation. 
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EDITOR  AND  PROPKIETOR. 


MERCENARY  MARRiAGBS. 

In  some  of  oar  great  cities,  the  progress  of  loxa- 
17  has  been  so  swilt,  that  marriage  is  rapidly  be- 
coming what  the  jester  called  it,  a  matt tr-o^  moneys 
in  which  partnerships  for  life  are  atTiura  of  the 
pnise,  and  not  of  the  heart.  In  a  view  of  the  ruin- 
ous expenditures  of  social  life,  young  men  in  cities 
who  aspire  to  maintain  a  position,  most  be  either 
lioh  themselves,  or  receive  a  portion  with  their 
partneis  when  they  venture  to  renounce  their 
bachelorhood.  Ch  ildren,  instead  of  being  blessings, 
are  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  as  "  enoumbmnces/^ 
in  the  fiery  glare  of  gold,  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart  are  withered  up!  Every  one  who  is  fi\miliar 
with  the  matrimonial  statistics  of  France  will  shud- 
der at  the  very  thought  of  the  establishment  of 
sach  a  state  of  things  among  onrselve-i.  Hie  most 
ntter  heartlessness  characterizes  marriages  in  Paris. 
There  the  matrimonial  huckstering  pervades  all 
classes,  from  the  ccnnt  to  the  chiffonier. 

An  instance  is  related  by  Bayle  St  John  in  his 
very  dever  book,  "  Purple  Tints  of  Paris."  A  bar- 
ber was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  very  pretty 
and  amiable  g^l,  to  whom  her  mother  had  promis* 
ed  fonr  hundred  francs  as  a  dowry.  Our  Figaro 
was  engaged  in  the  interesting  occupation  of  shav- 
ing a  customer,  whom  he  was  holding  gently  by 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  fieuse,  when  the 
bride  expectant  put  her  head  within  the  shop  door. 

"  Well,  what  now?" 

**  Mother  says  you  can't  have  that  four  hundred 
francs," 
"  Indeed!  why  not?" 

*(  Because  she  wants  to  use  the  money  herselfl" 
O,  very  well  I  Then  yon  can  tell  your  mother 
that  I  shan't  marry  you,  that's  all." 
"  Is  that  your  last  word?" 
«*  It's  my  ultimatum." 

And  the  barber  resumes  his  occupation  quietly, 
while  the  young  girl  gora  home  crying  through 
the  streets — ^but  no  more  afflicted  than  if  she  had 
lost  a  promised  silk  gown  instead  of  a  promised 
husband. 

Of  course  such  marriages  are  prolific  sources  of 
misery  or  immorality.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  a  city  where  less  regard  is  paid  to  the  sacred 
tie  than  in  Paris.  A  laige  portion  of  the  married 
live  as  coldly  together,  as  if  they  were  strangers; 
and  this  is  nearly  the  best  side  of  these  mercenary 
marriages — ^in  many  oases,  violent  hatred  takes 
the  place  of  indifference.  Occasionally,  affection 
springs  up  between  parties  united  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  and  oourtship  begins  after  marriage; 
but  these  are  exceptional  instances.  Long  may  it 
be  belbre  such  a  cold-blooded  system  becomes  gen. 


era!  in  this  country.   Yet  such  a  state  of  thingn 
must  be  exi>ected  if  the  worship  of  Mammon 
comes  universaL 


A  P08Tl!»CRIPT. 
Somebody  has  said  that  a  lady  always  exprosMB 
her  mind  in  a  postscript  Some  two  years  ago,  a 
friend  of  ours  fell  in  love  with  a  very  beautifcil  and 
very  romantic  girl,  whose  guardian  set  his  ugly 
fiEu^e  against  the  match.  After  the  ordinary  procesa 
of  anxiety  and  tribulation,  the  young  gentleman 
contrived  to  have  a  letter  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
dear  Julia,  begging  her  to  run  away  with  him.  She 
returned  an  answer  of  three  pages  closely  written 
— slie  talked  about  cruel  late,  aching  hearts,  tomb- 
stones, and  willow^ trees,  in  a  style  of  unutterable 
sensibility — ^but  not  a  word  about  his  request  He 
read  on  till  he  came  to  the  signature,  "your  brok- 
en-hearted Julia,"  and  was  on  the  point  of  deoid> 
ing,  that  Julia  was  not  as  wise  as  she  might  be, 
when  a  little  p.  8.  caught  his  eye.  It  was  to  this 
effect — that  she  would  be  ready  to  run  away  with 
him  that  evening,  in  spite  of  all  the  guardians  of 
the  world.  This  was  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
thi^  pages. 

HERE  GIRI.S,  READ  THIS! 
Girls  must  think  and  talk  less  of  matrimony.  If 
they  will  look  upon  marriage  as  the  height  of 
worldly  aspiration,  as  the  grand  source  of  earthly 
happiness,  we  can  tell  them  of  a  better  way  to  reach 
that  goal  than  by  frequent  discussions  of  the  theme. 
Let  them  seem,  by  assiduoualy  cultivating  the 
graces  of  life,  by  attention  to  the  needs,  tastes  and 
happiness  of  their  associates,  to  forget  their  own 
personality.  Let  them  cultivate  cheerfulness,  phy* 
sical  health,  industry,  and  the  Christian  graces 
springing  from  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  and 
they  are  sure  to  become  the  objects  ot  that  solid 
admiration  which  recommends  them  for  wives  and 
mothers. 


WORDS. 

How  much  our  destiny  hangs  upon  a  few 
words;  words — ^how  brief^  how  mysterious,  yet 
how  i>oweriul  their  influence  I  The  instruments 
of  our  own  will,  the  directors  of  worlds,  the  arfai- 
tors  of  fate — and  its  controllers — brief  words— thai 
stamp  an  impress  on  the  memory  which  time  can- 
not efi&ice.  Oh,  if  words  were  but  accurately  weigh- 
ed,  how  much  misery  might  be  spared — how  mnoh 
evil  might  be  prevented." 


FEJfALE  PIETY. 
If  piety  is  lovely,  it  is  eminently  so  in  the  female; 
if  it  is  kind,  the  woman  who  is  a  sincere  Christian 
is  a  striking  exemplification  of  it;  if  it  ii^  a  deep 
and  abiding  feeling,  look  at  her  who  was  "last  at 
the  cross,  and  eariiest  at  the  grave,"  and  yon  see 
it  in  all  its  strength.  In  short,  if  such  a  thing  as 
true  piety  exists  on  the  earth,  we  may  look  at  her 
who  has  been  denominated  "  Heaven's  last|  bert 
gift  to  man,"  and  behold  it  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
native  exoellency  ^ 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  jars;  into  one  yon  put 
your  sweetmeats,  and  into  the  otl^'yoa  put — ^yoor 
foot 


A  western  paper  says  of  the  air,  in  its  relation 
toman:  *' It  kisses  and  blesses  him,  bat  will  not 
obey  him.''  Blobbs  says  that  that  description  suits 
his  wife  exactly. 

A  Colorada  editor,  who  calls  the  territory  a  Par* 
adise,  invites  the  women  to  emigrate  there.  He 
l^rfaaps  foi^ets  the  consequences  of  woman's  in- 
trodaction  into  the  first  Paradise. 

A  minor  who  lately  came  fh>m  Vii^ginia  city, 
MjB  that  vegetation  is  so  scarce  in  that  region  that 
"  two  mnllen  stalks  and  a  bunch  of  thistles  are  call- 
ed a  grove."  

A  clerk  in  a  music  store  was  lately  overpowered 
by  a  lastidious  young  lady  who  wanted  to  purchase 
**Mr.  Hood's — a — song  of  the — a — gentleman's  un- 
der-garmentP'   The  clerk  is  still  alive. 

A  tailor's  apprentice,  who  seemed  to  be  pained 
a  good  deal  with  the  cross-legged  attitude,  was 
ttked  how  he  liked  tailoring,  to  which  he  replied, 

"Very  well;  but  I  believe  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  stand  sitting." 

A  man  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York 
once  asked  another  whom  he  liked  the  beet  to  hear 
preach. 

**  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  like  Mr.  Johnson  best,  be- 
oaose  I  don't  like  any  preaching,  and  his  comes 
the  nearest  to  nothing  of  any  that  I  ever  heard." 

A  correspondent  teUs  of  a  youngster  who  on 
being  admonished  by  his  mother  not  to  take  all 
the  hash  from  the  dish,  because  he  should  leave 
some  for  manners,  rep^ed,  after  looking  round  the 
table— 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  any  Manners  here  to  eat  it" 

Little  Willie,  being  told  to  sit  still  during  a  thun- 
der shower,  asked  what  the  noise  was.  He  was 
told  by  the  awe-struck  lady  who  had  him  in  charge, 
that  it  was  the  vo;ce  of  God,  and  again  admonished 
to  keep  still.  But  in  spite  of  this  injunction,  as  an- 
other and  heavier  dap  of  thunder  came,  he  broke 
oat  with — 

"  Why,  Miss  M.,  he*s  hollerin'  now  I" 

A  deceased  chief  justice  once  addressed  a  jury  in 
the  following  model  speech — 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  this  case  the  counsel 
on  both  si'les  are  unintelligible;  the  witnesses  in- 
credible; and  the  plainti&and  defendants  are  both 
SQch  bad  characters,  that  to  me  it  is  indifferent 
which  way  you  give  your  verdict" 

Theie  was  brevity,  satire,  and  point  almost  un- 
pnralleled.   A  great  man  was  that  chief  justice. 


"Sarah,  dear,"  said  a  waggish  husband  to  his 
wife,  **  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  wouldn't  keep  the 
babe  so  full  of  butter  as  you  do." 

"  Butter,  my  dear,  I  never  give  it  any  batter." 

**  No  but  yon  poured  about  a  quart  of  milk  down 
it  this  afternoon,  and  then  trotted  it  on  your  knees 
for  nearly  two  hours.  If  it  doesn't  contain  a  quan- 
tity  of  bntter  by  this  time,  it  isn't  for  want  of  churn- 
ing." 

IxKOCENCB. — A  young  man  who  had  been  refext- 
red  to  a  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  re- 
ported that  he  couldn't  find  the  word  *'  because  the 
book  hadn't  any  index." 

A  Duluth  paper  says  one  of  the  streams  running 
into  Lake  Superior  ftom  the  north  is  called  "  Tem- 
perance River,"  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  lake  that  has  no  bar  at  its 
month. 

What  do  they  mean?"  suid  Spicei*'8  friend,  point- 
ing to  the  three  gol(|  balls  in  front  of  a  shop  the 
other  day.  "  Indians,"  was  the  reply.  "  Indians  I" 
said  his  friend.   **  Yes,  Pawn-ees,"  retorted  Spioer. 

A  man  who  lately  committed  suicide  left  a  mem- 
orandum for  His  wife,  saying,  "  Good-by,  yon  old 
seceding,  red-headed  heathen." 

On  reading  it,  the  widow  was  heard  to  matter, 
*'  I  should  just  like  to  have  got  hold  of  him  for  one 
minutel" 


SANDS  OF  GOLD. 

He  who  gives  for  the  sake  of  thanks,  knows  nod 
the  pleasoie  of  Jiving. 

Most  of  what  is  good  may  be  traced  to  woman 
and  home.  Without  them  man  would  be  a  sav- 
age. 

We  spend  a  great  portion  of  our  life  in  making 
blunders  —  and  a  great  deal  more  in  correcting 
them. 

Every  fool  knows  how  often  he  has  been  a  rogue, 
but  every  rogue  does  not  know  how  often  he  has 
been  a  fooL 

He  who  is  never  satisfied  with  others,  may  learn, 
if  he  chooses,  that  nobody  is  never  satisfied  with 
him. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  regularity  is  na- 
ture's great  rule;  hence  regularity  in  eating,  sleep- 
ing and  exercise,  has  a  very  large  share  in  securing 
a  long  and  healthful  life. 

The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day,  than  he 
was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day. 
Total  freedom  from  change  would  imply  total  free- 
dom from  error. 

A  well-mated  couple  step  united  oyer  the  defta 
of  life,  like  the  crystal  seekers  of  the  Alps,  who,  by 
binding  themselves  together,  make  sure  against 
falling  into  the  chasms  of  ice. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  his  life  wit^ 
honor  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young,  con- 
sider that  he  one  day  shall  be  old,  and  remember, 
when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been  young. 
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A  Flower. 

*llow«n  are  loye's  truett  Umgnftfe.* 
Ttivm  MDg  that  poet  of  poets— Park  Benjamin, 
and  never  sang  a  poet  truer.  A  lover  of  flowers 
can  woo  without  a  word,  for  the  violet,  the  pink, 
roee  and  pansy,  speak  in  eloquent  tones  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart — language  softer,  purer  than 
that  breathed  by  the  lips.  From  time  immemorial 
the  lover  has  decked  his  sweetheart's  tresses  with 
beautiful  flowers;  in  the  garden  he  has  culled  the 
fairest  rose,  and  given  it  to  her  with  a  vow  of  tru- 
est love.  Who  looks  upon  a  flower  must  love  it, 
for  all  flowers  are  lovely. 

They  breathe 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Whoso  beatings  are  too  gentle  lor  this  world. 
Our  artist  this  month  has  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  quotation  we  are  about  to  give.   It  is  Ixom 
Peroival,  who  sang  so  sweetly  of  Pronutknu  : 

^In  Eastom  lands  they  talk  in  flowers. 
And  talk,  in  a  garland,  their  loves  and  cares; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  m  their  garden  bowers, 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears.** 

The  poet  no  doubt  had  told  "  in  a  garland  his 
loves  and  cares,''  else,  we  think,  he  oould  not 
have  sung  so  sweetly.  Our  lover  is  giving  his  lair 
one  a  flower,  which  tellethmnch, — a  rose  breathing 
of  inoorruption.  But  the  rose  has  faded  now,  and 
lovers  must  resort  to  other  symbols  of  devotion 
and  beauty.  Perchance,  wlien  the  flowers  come 
again,  our  lover  may  twine  them  in  her  hair,  and 
bless  tlie  night  upon  which  he  bestowed  the  freshly 
plucked  roses. 

Sweet  flower,  thou  telPst  how  hearts 
As  pure  and  tender  as  thy  leai;— as  low 
And  hnniblo  ab  thy  btem— will  surely  know 
The  Joy  that  peace  imparts.** 


A  COQUETTE. 
MiM  Lanoet  was  a  gay  coquette,  who  dwslt  ia 
rural  parts;  her  wit  and  beauty  won  for  her  ths 
title  **  Queen  of  Hearts."  Of  every  sighmg  swsia 
that  knelt  she  only  made  a  butt;  and  ooontls* 
were  the  gallant  youths  she  cm^ly  had  '^eat^" 
Among  the  gents  professional  the  very  **  deuce " 
she  played,  and  many  victims  of  her  "  trick"  wsss 
covered  with  a  "spade."  To  grace  the  sepokhrs 
she  sent  young  Doctor  Gentian  Boot;  and  three 
attorneys,  two  divines,  had  likewise  "followed 
suit."  A  hopeless  love  curtailed  their  lives;  so, 
blaming  heartless  maids,  they  "shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil,"  and  sought  the  peaoefol  shades.  But 
conquests  cease,  like  all  things  else;  vain  victon 
lose  their  power;  the  daring  "  Queen  of  Hearts" 
was  "  trumped  "  by  Captain  Barney  Brower.  Twss 
summer  time,  when  blazing  suns  all  things  benesth 
them  parch,  the  captain,  with  his  warKke  troops, 
through  Wagtown  "  made  a  march."  Against  this 
mighty  ,  son  of  Mars  her.  breast  she  oould  not  steel; 
right  skilfully  she  worked  the  "  game,"  but  Bamej 
had  the  "  deal"  The  cofl^ers  oi  the  rich  papa  bold 
Barney  Brower  had  in  view ;  so  played  not  for  ths 
maid  alone,  but  gold  and, "  diamonds"  toa  But 
rich  papa  put  captain's  nasal  oif;an  out  of  joint| 
and  did  with  "  dub  "  towards  the  door  significantly 
point.  Henceforth  the  haughty  queen  was  doomed 
to  drink  of  sorrow's  cup;  her  lover  from  the  town 
did  "  out,'?  and  never  more  "  turned  up." 


CUABADE. 

Now,  Harry,  cease  your  talking^ 

Your  conduct  is  of  the  worst. 
With  Emma  you've  been  walking, 

And  that  I  do  my  jtm ; 
And  Emma,  with  myself,  Pm  sore, 

Is  nowhere  to  be  reckoned; 
Besides,  you're  poor,  and  consider 

Disparity  of  secomL" 

Well,  Mary,  'tis  impossible. 

One's  fancy  to  control ; 
Of  other  girls,  my  Emma  wiU 

Be  much  above  the  wholeJ^ 
Jjuwtr  to  last  month**  Ctwado — ^Mliroinnm 


AlTBWBR  nff  OXTR  inCXT. 

Akmwt  to  last  moiuh's  Rebus — 'hfore  have  beea 
ruined  by  their  servants  than  by  their  nias»tei8. 
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AUCE  GHEY'S  CHOICE. 


BT  ARTHUR  L.  1IB8KRVS. 

•yUDGE  GRP:Y  had  one  of  the  finest  mansions 

jjt  in  the  town  of  R  ;  a  place  famoos  for  the 

wealth  and  taste  of  its  inhabitants.   The  judge 
iras  as  wealthy  as  any  of  his  neighbors,  and,  there- 
fore, eonld  well  afford  the  expense  he  lavished  on 
his  honse  and  groonds. 
He  had  taste,  as  the  eje  of  a  stranger  readily 
M 


perceived  at  a  first  glance  nroand.  There  were 
two  reasons,  perhaps,  why  he  ha*  I  lavished  so  mnch 
of  it  about  the  spot  where  he  made  his  home,  aside 
from  the  pride  he  took  in  the  arrangements. 

One  was,  that  he  did  it  for  the  sake  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Alice,  his  only  child,  who  was  as  dear  to  hira 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

The  other  was  from  the  fact  that  he  seldom  went 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  estate. 

A  few  years  before  our  story  opens,  an  aooident 
had  happened  to  him  whioh  made  him  a  erippl^ 
for  life. 
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Confined  thos  at  home,  ho  tuned  his  Attention 
to  hia  immediate  surroondings. 

Invalid  though  he  was,  much  of  his  time  was 
spent  oat  of  doois. 

His  daaghter  was  almost  erer  by  his  side,  for  a 
more  iaithl'ul  or  loving  child,  a  father  was  never 
blessed  with. 

She  was  beautiful  and  aoooinpUAed.  No  pains 
had  been  spared  bj  the  judge  in  fitting  her  for  the 
position  she  was  destined  to  fiU. 

This  added  to  the  fact  that  the  judge  was  wealth/, 
and  she  his  only  child,  brought  her  numerous  suit- 
ors. 

To  a  host  of  them,  she  had  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  judge,  who,  although  he 
would  in  no  way  dictate  her  choice;  almost  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  losing  her. 

Whoever  she  might  marry,  there  was  enough  for 
all;  and  he  was  deteimined  that  he  would  not  be 
parted  from  her. 

But  of  late,  two  gentlemen  had  presented  them- 
selves, whom  she  oould  not  drive  from  her  side 
even  had  she  desired  to  do  so. 

Both  were  assiduous  in  theirattenticm  to  her,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  was  not  indiflfer- 
ent  to  their  manifestations  of  regard. 

One  was  a  gentleman  from  a  neigliboring  oity;  a 
man  of  refinement  and  apparent  wealth. 

He  was  some  years  her  senior.  The  judge  had 
known  him  before  the  accident  happened  which 
eonfitaed  kim  at  bom<^  aod  had  liked  him  weU. 

But  in  reality,  Ralph  Graham  was  not  the  man 
he  had  been  in  those  days. 

A  life  of  dissipation  had  impaired  his  fortone  as 
well  as  his  own  constitution. 

But  this  was  unknown  to  the  judge.  Being  al- 
ways at  home,  h^  knew  little  that  was  going  on  in 
the  private  affidrs  of  men. 

Had  he  but  known  the  truth  in  regard  to  Grm- 
haro,  the  latter  would  not  have  met  with  the  cor- 
dial welcome  be  always  did  in  the  house. 

The  other  admirer  of  Alice,  was  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Gterald  King. 

He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  had  yet  to 
make  bis  first  start  in  the  world. 

He  had  opened  an  office  iu  town,  but  as  yet  his 
clients  were  few. 

But  he  did  not  despair.  He  was  full  of  pluck 
and  determined  yet  to  win  bis  way  in  the  world. 

Thrown  much  in  the  society  of  Alice,  he  had 
learned  to  love  her;  not  for  her  wealth  as  the  heir 
of  the  judge,  but  for  herself  alone. 

He  felt  that  his  poverty  was  against  him— «nd 
at  times  he  was  cast  down  to  the  depths  of  despair. 

Yet  he  knew  that  Alice  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
bought  by  gold.  Could  he  only  win  her  love  he 
felt  that  she  would  be  his  in  spite  of  his  want  of 
this  world's  goods. 

He  was  afraid  of  the  judge.  Would  he  ever  con- 
sent to  take  him  as  a  son-in-law  when  his  prospects 
looked  so  blank? 

It  seemed  to  him  almost  impossible  that  he  would. 
But  remembering  the  old  adage  **that  a  faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,'*  he  determined  to  do 
his  best  to  win  her  who  was  so  dear  to  him. 


He  felt  that  he  had  a  formidable  rival  hi  Bslph 
Graham,  who,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  ponsned 
more  arts  of  pleasing  than  he. 

But  he  knew  more  of  him  than  the  judge  or  hii 
daughter,  and  saw  at  once  why  it  was  that  he  wm 
so  anxious  to  obtain  the  hand  ef  Alice. 

He  wished  to  handle  the  judge's  property,  so  that 
he  might  repair  his  own  lost  fortune. 

Had  she  been  penniless,  be  felt  that  he  would 
never  have  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 

One  day  the  judge  sent  for  Alice  to  attend  him 
in  the  library. 

Sbe  obeyed  the  sunmions,  and  when  she  bsJ 
taken  a  seat  by  his  side,  he  at  once  made  known 
the  reason  of  his  sending  for  her. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  I  have  had  an  interview  with 
two  gentlemen  in  this  room  to-day.  Perhaps  yoa 
can  guess  their  errand,  so  that  I  need  not  tell 
you." 

**  Indeed  T  cannot,  father,"  she  answered. 
*'  But  they  concerned  you  very  nearly." 
•«Me,  fiither?" 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  King  have  both  sife 
ed  me  for  your  hand  to<Uy." 

Alice  cast  down  her  eyes. 
And  what  uid  you  tell  them,  father?"  sheasked, 
after  a  moment's  dlence. 

**  I  referred  them  both  to  you,  my  daughter.  If 
you  love  either,  you  have  my  consent,  I  look  only 
to  your  happiness,  my  child.  Either  I  think  is  wo^ 
thy  of  you.  Mr.  Graham  has  wealth  and  positkm, 
and  I  admit  that  I  would  like  him  for  a  son-in-law. 
But  consult  your  own  heart,  Alice.  Although 
Gerald  King  is  poor,  we  have  enough  for  aU.  Think 
tlie  matter  over,  child,  and  choose  him  who  yon 
think  will  make  you  the  happiest.  This  day  week, 
let  me  know  which  you  have  chosen,  if  either.  I 
told  them  that  they  might  come  to  me  for  their  sfr 
swer  then." 

This  communication  did  not  take  Alice  by  sm^ 
prise.  She  had  expected  it  for  some  days.  Both 
had  avowed  their  love  for  her,  but  as  yet  she  did 
not  know  her  own  heart  She  leit  that  GenU 
King  was  dear  to  her,  but  then  she  had  been  flst> 
tered  by  the  attention  of  Graham.  Which  she 
should  choose,  she  had  asked  her  heart  over  aod 
over  again — but  as  yet  it  had  given  her  no  definite 
response  to  her  inquiry. 

She  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  she  pre- 
ferred Grerald  to  her  other  admirer,  she  lelt  that  he 
was  the  better  man  of  the  two. 

But  he  had  not  the  polish  of  Graham,  er  the 
fiicnlty  of  making  himself  so  agreeable  to  the  la- 
dies. Yet  she  felt  that  for  honest  worth  be  waa 
far  his  superior. 

Two  days  later,  Graham  and  a  fnend  of  his  dined 
with  them.  During  the  afternoon  she  leii  them 
with  her  father  and  strolled  out  into  the  garden 
that  she  might  be  by  herself. 

Graham  had  been  more  than  usually  attentive  to 
her  that  day.  He  had  evidenUy  done  his  best  to 
please  her,  knowing  that  in  a  short  time  now  his 
suit  would  be  decided  for  or  against  him. 

Wandering  down  one  of  the  paths,  she  at  length 
seated  herself  upon  a  rustic  chair,  and  gave  herMlf 
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qD  to  a  deep  vereiM.  It  laeted  for  some  time,  but 
tftlengthwM  hroken  bj  the  eoand  of  Toioes  near 
her. 

She  ftaited  ap  and  irae  abont  to  leave  her  seat, 
and  thus  make  her  preaenee  known,  when  her  mo- 
tions were  arrested  by  hearii^  her  own  name  pro- 
noonoed. 

Glandng  throogh  the  shmbbeiy,  she  saw  that 
Oraham  and  his  iriend  had  oome  frwa  the  house, 
and  had  paased  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 

It  was  Graham's  Iriend  who  had  pronoonoed  her 
name. 

**  And  so  Miss  Grey  is  to  be  yonr  wifer'  he  said. 
**I  had  thooght  that  yon  were  looking  in  another 
direction,  Balph?" 

"And  so  1  was,  Marahall.  Bat  people  ehange 
their  minds  you  know." 

"Bat  not  without  a  oause.'' 

"  And  I  haye  one." 

"  Of  ooane  you  have,  yoo  nerer  do  anyihiBg 
without  a  motiye.  But  I  oonfees  that  I  oannot 
see  it.  Miss  Kingaley  is  as  lair  as  the  judge's  daagb> 

ter." 

Alioe  bent  her  head  to  listen.  She  felt  that  ^ 
mmti  hear  what  he  would  say  in  reply  to  tbia, 

SBB  XXOBATINO. 

"Iwinietyou  into  a  seoref.  Marshal V  he  said. 
"Perhaps  you  haye  gueesed  it  eyen  now.  iHwst 
haye  the  judge's  money.  I  own  to  you.  heie  in 
oonfidence,  that  I  haye  neaily  run  through  my  for- 
tune. Something  must  be  done  to  repair  it;  Miss 
Grey  has  money,  in  the  prospeotiye  at  least— while 
Hiss  Kingsley  has  little,  or  none.  You  see  now 
how  it  18.  There  is  no  way  for  me  to  do  but  to 
secure  the  judge's  daughter,  if  possible.  I  think 
that  I  haye  done  it,  and  that  in  a  month's  tmie  she 
win  be  mine." 

"  I  think  you  haye,  Balph,  at  any  rate  I  wish 
you  snooeos — wish  I  stood  in  your  shoes,  tboogh, 
for  my  own  funds  are  getting  short.  I  hope  you 
win  remember  a  Iriend  when  the  prire  is  snidy 
yours." 

The  answer  Graham  made,  Alice  did  not  hear, 
for  at  this  juncture  they  turned  away  from  the 
■pot  But  she  had  heard  enough.  The  yeil  was 
torn  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  Balph  Graham  in 
his  true  oolora. 

Alice  was  with  her  father,  when  the  day  came 
round  on  which  the  suitors  were  to  reoeiye  their 
answer.  Graham  was  the  fiiBt  to  arriye.  With 
flashed  face  and  flashing  eyes,  the  judge  repeated  a 

portion  of  the  conversation  Alice  had  overheard  

and  he  slunk  out  of  their  presence  like  a  oon  rioted 
erimiuaL 

Gerald  King  met  with  a  different  leoeption— 
Alioe  had  no  hesitation  in  making  her  choice  now. 
She  wondered  that  she  had  oyer  been  so  blind  to 
the  emotions  of  her  own  heart.  She  knew  that 
■be  had  loved  him  all  the  time,  but  the  flattery  of 
Graham  blinded  her  eyes  to  his  merits. 

Keither  she  or  the  judge  had  oause  to  regret  her 
shoioe.  Gemld  King  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
world  now,  and  she  is  prouder  and  fonder  of  him 
than  ever. 


WEAVING. 


BT  OAXRIS  81IITB. 


While  Time's  swift  fingers  turn  the  wheolt 
We're  weaving  still,  'mid  woe  and  weal. 

The  varied  weft  of  life ; 
And  with  Joys  fragile,  golden  shreds 
Glitt'ring  amid  giiers  sombre  threads, 

The  motley  garment's  rife. 

The  past  that  swiftly  slipped  away 
From  out  the  present's  loom,  we  may 

Never  undo  again. 
Though  fain  we  would ;  nor  can  we  know 
What  may  for  us  the  future  show 

Of  happiness  or  pain. 

Only  the  present  time  we  may 
Oull  ours ;  let  us  each  passing  day 

Use  wisely,  eareAiUy; 
And  never  may  dark  threads  of  sin 
With  our  good  work  be  tissued  in, 

To  mur  its  purity. 

Let  us  deceit  and  folly  leave, 

And  with  unstained,  strong  fibres  w«aft 

The  days  our  God  hath  given ; 
Till  our  lito-teztures,  by  Death's  might, 
Be  changed  to  shinhig  robes  and  white, 

For  us  to  wear  in  heaven. 


An  Exquisite  Chromo  for  187  L 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Monthly  Ck>acPANioK  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  club  or  sin^^e,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  mor« 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  pio- 
ture.  It  is  a  scene  of  conientment  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  hip,  while  the  lit! 
tie  girl's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contenied  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  hangs 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  faoee 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
labors  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  exjjense  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out. 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readUy  seU,  if  we  wer% 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars.  It  is  of  the  same  lax^e  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  "  Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art. 

The  picture  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  very 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  CoMPAinox— oa/y  Ont  Dollar  for  thg  vtm 
1874*  ^ 


Every  one  who  bears  the  nam^of  gentleman  li 
accountable  for  it  to  h^^^^  GoOglF^ 
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THE  TAMBOUBINE  QIBL; 

OK, 

LORD  HUNOERFORD'S  LOVE. 


&T  0.  H.  WBB8TEB. 


CHAPTER  L 
^/9^0ME  in  here,  you  sweet  little  waif  of  Itiayl*^ 
ft  w  Perhape  the  dreamy  eyed,  iweet  fiiced, 
"^■^  sweet  voiced  little  wanderer,  who  stood  be- 
fore an  elegant  mansion  in  one  of  the  great  city's 
most  aristocratio  streets,  did  not  qoite  nndei^and 
the  English  sentence  addressed  her,  sare  the  one 
sweet  word  **  Italy but  she  ooold  not  mistake  the 
earnest  tone,  or  the  beckoning  hand  ontstretohed 
from  the  niMiiised  window  where  a  yoong  man  was 
looking  down  npon  her. 

Lifting  her  tambourine,  into  which  he  had  flnng 
a  shower  of  goldon  coin,  she  dropped  a  low  coor- 
tesy;  and  tripped  np  the  flight  of  maible  steps,  to 
disappear  within  the  great  hall  door  which  sudden- 
ly opened  to  admit  her. 

The  same  handsome  yonng  man,  with  graceful, 
slender  figure,  and  high  bred  air,  who  had  sum- 
moned her  from  the  window — now  stood  in  the 
upper  hall  looking  over  the  carved  oaken  balus- 
ters. 

Up  here,  eara  miot"  he  called,  with  a  smile,  as 
the  s<^  dulcet  epithet  slipped  from  his  tongue;  and 
the  litUe  tambourine  girl  sprang  up  the  velvet  car- 
peted stair  case,  to  follow  bim  into  a  room  fitted  up 
with  books,  pictures,  German  pipes,  lounges,  and 
various  knid^  nackeries^the  young  gentleman's 
studio. 

"  Another  of  Lord  Richard's  freaksP'  exclaimed 
the  grave  middle  aged  porter,  who  closed  the  mas- 
sive door  of  Hungerford  House,  and  looking  up  the 
winding  stair-case  where  the  little  Italian  girl  glid- 
ed past  niched  sculptures  and  over  woven  Sorrento 
roses.  "The  other  day  a  poor  beggar,  then  a  rag 
woman;  and  now  a  strolling  tambourine  girlt 
What  would  my  lady  say,  if  she  knew  of  his  doings? 
But  young  Loid  Richard  is  a  noUe  fellow— aside 
from  these  caprices;  and  will  not  disgrace  the  old 
lord — heaven  rest  his  soul  under  the  marble  slabs 
of  Westminster  1» 

With  this  rather  incongruous  benediction  upon 
the  departed  lord,  who  had  gone  to  his  last  sle^ 
but  a  year  previous,  with  the  honors  of  an  old  Kn- 
glish  nobleman  upon  him,  the  grave  serving  man 
walked  back  to  his  station  whence  he  had  been 
summoned  by  his  young  master  to  give  admittance 
to  the  strange  visitor. 

Meantime,  yoong  Lord  Richard  had  thrown  him* 
self  into  a  superb  lounging  chair,  leaned  hit  head 
against  the  crimson  velvet,  and  was  eyeing  the 
tambourine  girl  whom  his  caprice  had  so  suddenly 
given  ingress  into  that  aristocratic  mansion. 

Was  it  caprice,  benevolence,  or  simply  to  grati- 
fy his  artistic  eye,  that  had  prompted  this  snmnuMis? 
He  hardly  knew;  for  he  had  simply  seen  the  girl 
Irom  his  window,  where  he  sat  idly  dreaming  away 
the  hours  after  his  late  breakiast;  and  struck  by  a 
sodden  fimcy,  he  had  raised  the  sash  and  called  her. 


Hie  Italian  words  addressed  hetf  as  she  stood  in 
the  lower  hall,  had  been  uttered  more  to  enjoy  the 
surprise  of  the  grave  porter,  who  viewed  the  littls 
giri  in  consternation,  than  from  any  Other  motive; 
but  now,  as  he  gazed  long  and  steadily  upon  her, 
the  nobleness  of  a  high  souled  natute  prompted 
their  repetition  to  the  sly,  trembling  little  thing  be> 
fore  him. 

Cm  mio/» 

The  words  brought  a  flush  to  the  thin,  psla 
cheeks,  and  a  light  to  the  dreamy  eyes.  Shespiang 
forward,  knelt  at  his  feet  and  kissed  the  shapely 
whita  hand  wearing  a  lord's  signet  ring  that  bung 
over  the  arm  of  the  crimson  velvet  chair. 

As  thus  she  knelt,  the  young  Englishman's  eyes 
took  in  a  picture  which  we  will  endeavor  to  pot- 
tray  for  the  reader— a  lithe,  slender  figure,  all  grace 
and  beauty  from  the  little  olassio  head,  with  Hi 
wealth  of  dnelcy  hair  that  fell  in  sad  neglect  ov« 
her  exquisitely  formed  shoulders,  down  to  the  smsU 
and  dcdicately  arched  feet  that  peeped  from  b» 
neath  her  tattered  a^own. 

Her  features  were  perfect  in  eantow;  her  com* 
plexion,  the  pale  c^ve  that  speaks  of  Southern 
suns;  her  hands  like  a  sculptor's  model;  andhsc 
entire  personale  that  of  a  delicately  reared  child  m 
nuuqtierade  in  the  garments  of  a  beggar. 

She  might  have  been  ten  or  twrive;  and  it  was  a 
sad  thought  that  the  life  of  so  rarely  beantifnl  a 
child  had  been  passed  in  the  streets  of  great,  noi^, 
wicked  London. 

So  mused  young  Lord  Hungerford,  as  his  gass 
rested  upon  the  beautiful  picture;  and  involuntari- 
ly uprose  a  wish  to  rescue  her— as  sudden  a  desiri 
as  the  fimcy  to  summon  her  had  been. 

**  Sal  I  sing  for  ce  signore?"  cried  the  giri  in  her 
broken  EngUsh,  darting  up  and  catching  her  tam- 
bourine, ze  signore  was  vei  good  to  Bianca  and 
it  made  glad  her  heart  to  bear  two  leetel  words 
ol  her  own  Italic  I"  and  then  without  waiting  hli 
command,  she  broke  forth  into  such  a  flood  of 
delicious  warbling  that  enraptured  the  ear  of  the 
critical  frequenter  of  the  beet  London  opera  di^ 
des. 

When  the  last  bird-note  had  died  away,  and  the 
child  stood  with  her  slender  throat  still  vibrating 
with  the  wonderihl  melody,  the  door  was  suddenly 
flung  open,  and  a  rustling  of  silks  came  over  the 
threshold. 

Lady  Hungerford  stood  in  the  apartment. 

"  Really,  my  son  Richard,  what  means  this? 
Have  we  an  incipient  Alboni  or  a  fledged  beggar 
giri  befbre  me?  Methinks  a  Hungerford  is  exces* 
savely  fiutidious  in  his  tastes  tliis  morning." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  quie^ 
oool  nioasm  of  that  stately  lady  in  her  rustling  silks 
standing  there  and  critically  viewing  the  poor  little 
tambourine  girL 

Her  son,  who  had  oourteously  risen  at  the  en- 
tranoe  of  his  lady  mother,  grew  red  under  her  out- 
ting  irony;  but  an8«-«u:ed  quietly,  "neither,  my 
lady;  but,  instead,  %  sweet  voioou  chiki  stiver, 
whose  eyes  bring  mi  a  dream  of  Italy;  nor  can  I 
believe  that  the  best  blood  in  England  could  be  oo»> 
tasniaated  by  an  act  of  simple  benovoleoee.  Too 
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will  peroeiTO,  my  mother,  that  the  poor  little  thing 
is  yooug,  and  beaotifol,  and  n^leeted.'* 

"  It  18  not  my  son's  benevolence  I  would  call  in 
question,  bat  the  propriety  of  receiving  this  sort 
of  people  into  Hongerford  Hoase,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  cold  htnUeur,  **  The  girl  does  look  sadly  tat- 
tered, and  is,  doubtless,  very  poor.  Yet  she  may 
be  an  imposter.  People  of  this  class  are  going 
aboat  daily,  to  impose  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
charitable.'' 

**  Really,  my  lady  mother,  I  had  not  thought  to 
question  the  little  thing  as  to  her  credentials,"  said 
the  yoiing  vian  with  a  spice  of  her  own  sarcasm. 
"Biainca,  eoro,  come  hither  I" 

The  tambourine  girl  obeyed  him,  with  a  half  dis- 
tmstful  glance  at  the  stately  lady  whose  conversa- 
tion she  had  not  wholly  understood,  though  she  had 
gathered  sufficient  to  know  that  she  looked  coldly 
upon  her. 

«*  Who  are  you  and  where  do  you  live,  little  Bi- 
anca?*'  he  asked  kindly,  strcking  her  purple  blaek 
hair.  '*  I  mean,  have  yon  any  home,  save  the  city 
■treetsr' 

'*  Homel  Ah,  se  poor  tambourine  giri  remem- 
beiB  a  dream  of  beautifnl  Italic  across  se  waters,'' 
zeplied  the  child  sadly,  '*  but  now,  she  roams  se 
oitee  streeti*  all  ze  long  day,  and  brings  only  lew 
peace  to  old  Antonio  at  night." 

''Is  Antonio  your  lather?"  asked  the  young 


Yees,  signore.  He  calls  me  •child;'  but  I  re- 
member anocer  home— oh,  so  grand  and  beautitull 
and  a  sweet  signora,  with  Madonna  fiice,  who  can* 
•d  me  *  Cam  mio,  little  Bianca,'  in  a  voice  of  mu- 
■e.  And,  often,  when  I  go  to  sleep  in  the  jioor 
garrat  of  St.  Giles  at  night,  I  dream  of  sat  sweet 
Jladoona  and  my  own  Italic!  and  sen  I  wake  ir. 
taaia;  but  Antonio  scold  and  beat  me." 

•*  &L  GUesP'  echoed  the  stately  lady  with  a  shud- 
dar,  drawing  up  her  robee  as  though  she  feared 
Mitamination.  "  Send  her  away,  you  are  insane, 
my  soul  The  creature  will  bring  some  infectious 
diMase  isf  o  the  house.   How  dreadliil  P' 

MTea,  my  lady  mother,  it  is  dreadful— to  thbik 
that  this  delicate  young  giri,  who,  I  am  persaaded, 
lias  been  stolen  from  some  Italian  home,  should  be 
laared  in  the  most  degraded  portion  of  oar  dty.  I 
oan  aend  her  away  from  here,  to  be  sure;  but  you 
aannot  object  to  my  seeking  i.er,  and  rescuing  her 
firam  a  future  to  which,  surely,  no  dame  of  England 
would  willingly  consign  a  young  and  beautiful  girl. 
8ha  has  a  rare  voice,  which,  under  cultivation,  may 
pxove  her  future  support  Go  now,  little  Bianca," 
he  sail,  tummg  to  the  child  and  dropping  a  gold 
pieoe  into  her  hand,  but  I  will  visit  you  to-morrow, 
and  talk  with  Antonio,  and  prevent  his  sookling 
joo  any  more." 

Oatching  his  hand  with  passionate,  grateful  ges- 
tnre,  she  pressed  it  to  her  soariet  lips;  then,  drop- 
ping a  graceful  courtesy  to  the  haaghty  lady  who 
«baw  back  as  she  passed  her,  Bianca,  the  tambour- 
ine giri,  glided  from  the  apartment 

*•  Snthusiast  and  visionaiy— you  will  be  awaken- 
ed some  day,  I  fear,  BiohardI"  said  his  mother, 
when  they  were  alone  again.     They  always  tell 


the  same  stoiy—these  strollers,— all  stolen  from 
lUtly,  by  some  villain,  who  mistreats  them,  and 
sends  them  out  into  the  streets  to  earn  their  bread. 
It  is  a  story  coined  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
upon  us.  Ten  to  one,  you  will  find  nobody  an- 
swering to  this  Antonio;  and  this  little  artful  beg- 
gar is  laughing  in  her  sleeves  at  your  credulity  I" 

Young  Lord  Hungerford  did  not  reply,  as  hie 
lady  mother  sailed  from  his  room;  but  turned  to 
the  window,  to  watch  the  beautiful  little  tambouiv 
ine  girl  who  had  emeiged  from  the  door  of  Hunger^ 
ford  House  upon  the  pavement. 

For  a  moment,  she  Med  her  eyes  to  the  window; 
and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  benefactor,  she 
gracefully  kissed  her  hand  and  flung  him  the  greet- 
ing itith  all  the  fervor  of  her  imxwssioned  tropic 
nature. 

"  What  eyes— dusky,  lambent,  soul-filled,  splen- 
did now — what  will  they  be,  four  years  hence,  in  the 
blooming  Italian  woman  ?  Ah,  my  lady  mother, 
perhaps  you  were  right  in  dubbing  me  *  enthusiast' 
—for,  already,  such  wild,  sweet  dreams  are  filling 
my  heart,  as  would  shook  your  pride  and  the  worM- 
ly  sensibilities  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  Gros- 
venor  Square  I  To  find  a  pure,  fresh  young  nature 
—to  mould  it  al  ter  one's  own  modelling — then,  to 
gather  it  home,  sweet,  pure  and  true— but  pshaw  I 
what  visions  am  I,  Lord  Richard  Hungerford,  des- 
tined husband  of  one  of  England's  noble  ladieSi 
weaving?— building  a  ehaitau  d  EspagtM  upon  the 
morning's  adventure  with  a  poor  tambourine  gidiP' 

CHAFTEB  n. 

FouK  jeari  afterwards.  Lord  Biehard  Hanger- 
ford  again  set  foot  in  his  native  England^  after  a 
long  period  of  continental  wonderings. 

He  had  lingered  on  every  soil  of  Europe,  inohkU 
ing  the  three  Isles  of  his  own  sovereign's  kingdom 
— ^lo(  k;)d  upon  the  pine  forest,  midnight  sun,  and 
glittering  snows  of  Scandinavia,  listening  to  stir- 
ring tales  of  old  Vikings  and  Norsemen— smoked 
Dutch  pipes  in  d«r  iVirtAcr/aacft— bivouaced  with  the 
German  students,  studied  at  their  univenitie% 
fought  their  duels,  smoked  their  meerschaums,  and 
quaffed  their  flasks  of  **  sparkling  Moselle  and  goU- 
en  Budesheimer  " — ^lived  like  a  monk,  in  old  oai^ 
tellated  mins  on  the  Bbine— flitted,  like  a  moth, 
through  the  glare  of  Plarisian  gayeties,  crossed  St 
Bernard,  and  tarried  at  Mont  Blanc — ^in  the  soft 
Southland,  listened  to  Italian  girls'  songs,  floating 
by  night  in  cushioned  gondolas  on  the  lagunes  of 
Venice— stood  amid  the  classic  ruins  of  old  Greece 
and  Rome,  musing  of  those  days  when  **  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  "  sat  enthroned  upon  her  **  seven 
hills  "—thence,  sailing  through  the  blue,  island 
studded  Archipelago,  to  the  shores  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

And  through  all  the  perils  and  temptations  to 
which  the  wealthy,  impulsive,  titled  young  En^^ish- 
man  was  exposed,  whether  at  proud,  courtly  cir- 
cles, or  in  the  student  quarter  of  bright  eyed,  giis- 
ette  haunting  Paris;  whether  among  the  £eur  north- 
ern G^erman  maidens,  or  the  soft  voiced  daugh- 
ters of  Andnlusia^or  Tnsoa|^^f-f|^^]i^  one  pair 
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of  baanting  oits  afiir  in  his  own  English  Isle,  had 
kept  him  pure  and  trae. 

And  these  were  not  the  dear  Uae,  hangbty  eyes 
of  the  fair  Hnd  stately  Lady  Disna  Lenox,  but  the 
doskyi  lambent,  sooltull  ones  of  Bianoa,  the  tarn- 
boorine  girl. 

Lord  Riohard  Hnngerford  was  not  really  the  be- 
trothed of  the  proad  English  girl;  but  it  had  long 
been  understood  between  the  booses  of  Hnngerford 
and  Lenox  that  a  union  of  the  sole  remaining  scions 
of  both  noble  families  would  be  a  desirable  blend- 
fag  of,  not  only  prood  lineage,  bat  vast  estates;  and 
so  it  had  been  talked  over  between  the  old  lord  and 
his  lady  and  the  young  Lady  Diana*s  sire,  a  oonnly 
eail,  who  yiewed  the  proposed  alliance  with  favor. 

And  thus,  yoang  Lord  Richard  had  come  to  re- 
gud  it  as  a  settled  thing;  dissenting  in  no  wise 
from  the  openly  expressed  plans  of  his  lady  mother 
and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when,  his  nniver- 
sitiy  days  and  his  travels  over,  he  should  settle  down 
m  the  head  of  Hnngerford  House,  to  his  mapped 
oat  future. 

But  he  did  not  dream,  all  this  time,  what  hold 
the  beantitul,  warm-hearted,  dark-eyed  child  whom 
had  rescued  lh>m  a  life  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion, had  upon  his  heart. 

Just  prior  to  setting  out  on  his  joomeyings,  he 
had  called  upon  Bianca  to  bki  her  good  by.  He 
prsssed  a  kind  kiss  upon  her  glowing  cheeks;  and 
left  her,  happy  and  beloved,  under  the  caro  of  a 
celebreted  singer,  with  whom  he  had  secured  her 
a  home  and  instruction,  and  to  whom  she  had  al- 
ready endeared  herself  by  her  winning  ways.  Oft- 
en, in  those  four  years  of  wanderings,  the  memory 
of  the  Italian  girrs  parting  caress  came  over  his 
heart  like  the  balmy  breath  of  the  soft  south  wind 
crer  a  bank  of  flowers,  wakening  it  into  bloonu 
And  so,  when  he  flrst  set  foot  again  in  his  native 
London,  after  the  greetings  to  his  stately  mother 
•nd  to  the  prood  Lsdy  Diana  Lenox  were  over— 
eame  thoughts  of  his  protege. 

*f8ha  must  be  changed!  I  shall  find  a  child  no 
longer,  but  a  woman.  I  wonder  if  she  has  ripened 
Into  that  fare  beauty  of  whioh  she  gave  promise— 
and  if  her  ^oioe,  too,  hss  developed  as  Manillo 
prophesied?  I  will  visit  her  to-morrow.'' 

But,  with  the  morrow.  Lord  Riohard  was  doom- 
ad  to  a  sad  disappointment  No  trace  of  the  singer 
eoold  be  found.  Mosksal  circles,  in  which  Manillo 
had  been  a  celebrity,  oould  give  no  information 
ooDoeming  him.  The  world  of  London  had  not 
heard  his  voiee  for  two  years.  He  must  have  de- 
parted the  oonntry,  if  still  living. 

**He  has  probably  taken  Bianca  to  Italy  I"  said 
Lord  Riefaanl  in  extreme  disappointment  *'  But  I 
Will  wait  patiently.  Some  day,  she  may  flash  upon 
OB,  with  her  glorious  young  voice.  I  shall  see  her, 
and  hear  her  sing,  again  I*' 

Alter  that  he  lell  into  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  opera  house  whenever  a  new  debutante  was  an- 
■oonoed.  His  lady  mother  credited  it  to  his  culti- 
vated taste;  and  the  Lady  Diana,  usually  in  his 
company,  to  a  desire  to  show  off  her  stately  beauty 
and  biasing  diamonds;  but  neither  knew  the  rtst- 
lessnees  that  sent  him,  nightly,  into  those  cirolos. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Ovm  day  there  wns  a  "  sensation  in  Hunger 
ford  House.  The  Lady  Diana  Lenox  had  been 
marriod,  privately,  at  St  PuuPs,  two  days  preced- 
ing; and  bad  sailed  from  Dover  for  the  continent 
Fklse  as  fair,  a  coronet  had  won  her;  and  she  was 
now  the  Countess  of  Warwickshire.  Tlie  bridal 
had  been  in  private;  but  fabulous  stories  were  told 
of  the  magnifloence  of  the  wedding  dress  and  dii^ 
monds. 

The  **  sensation »  was  not  ocnfined  to  Honge^ 
ford  House  alone.  All  Loadon  was  astir  with  it 
In  courtly  circles  there  was  a  new  theme  for  gos- 
sip. The  mtgority  pitied  **  poor  Lord  Hungerford.** 

Betrothed  from  youth,*'  they  said,  **  he  would 
take  it  to  heart  so  sadly  1"  A  few— heartless,  and 
fiishion-servingas  the  coronetted  bride— envied  hei; 
*•  What  was  a  lord  beside  an  eari?*'  Besides  **  Hoiw 
gerford  had  been  absent,  four  long  years,  and  ha 
could  not  be  so  very  deeply  attached  to  her." 

For  once  tlie  gossips  were  right  Lord  Riohard 
did  not  feel  ladj  Diana's  deserticm  so  very  keenly. 
His  mother  was  more  deeply  grieved  and  diMp> 
painted.  After  the  first  shook  was  over,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  how  calmly  he  oould  play  the  role 
of  an  injured  lover.  True,  at  first  be  was  mortified 
at  the  publioity  of  the  occurrence.  •*  If  Lady 
ana  had  wislied  a  release,  she  could  have  had  ft 
from  my  lips;  or  she  conld  have  improved  the  fiwr 
yWrs  when  I  was  absent  from  England,"  he  said 
bitteriy.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  titled  old 
eail,  who  had  won  her — had  not  appeared  in  Lon- 
don circles  until  sinoe  his  return;  and  that  La^f 
Diana  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  desert  hni 
earlier. 

But  the  stir  died  away;  the  Countess  of  Waiw 
wickshire  led  the  mode  in  gay  giddy  Pkris;  tha 
world  of  fSMhion  in  London  moved  as  of  old;  and 
Lord  Richard  settled  down  to  his  former  life  agam. 
He  passed  his  days  in  the  studio  where  we  first 
met  him,  wltioh  he  had  now  ornamented  with  maay 
articles  of  v<rf«  brought  from  abroad;  and  the  even- 
ings did  not  find  him  absent  from  society. 

**  He  does  not  seem  broken-hearted,  at  all,"  voted 
the  circles  in  which  he  mingled.  After  afl,  he 
either  was  not  deeply  attached  to  his  jEsnotc,  or  hs 
hss  recovered  quickly." 

It  did  not  suit  his  mood  to  contradict  either  of 
these  assertfons;  so,  after  a  short  time,  he  found 
hhnself  courted  and  oireased  by  fond,  ambitious 
mammas  with  marriaigeable  daughters,  who  inly 
rejoiced  that  Lord  Hnngerford  vras  free  again. 
But^  though  poHte  to  all.  Lord  Riohard  did  not 
choose  to  become  ensnared  speedily;  hanoe,  lavish- 
ing hk  dnoire  at  no  particular  shrine,  he  continued 
a  favorite  with  all,  because  each  had  hopes  of  be- 
ing the  fortunate  winner.  Thus  the  winter  passed 
by— then  a  summer  at  Btith,  whither  be  aocompan* 
ied  his  mother—and  then,  another  winter  found 
tbem  in  London  again. 

WvArly  established  once  more  in  the  society  of 
Gkoerenor  Square,  Lady  Hungerford's  prodivititf 
for  match-making  awoke  again.  A  wealthy  and 
noble  Ittdian  widow,  with  a  beantifal  daagtaler  had 
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appeared  in  their  midst,  with  an  emtrf  into  the 
moat  aeleot  oirole'*. 

Madame  Carlotta  was  still  in  the  prime  of  her 
jeais  and  a  mellow  beanty  which  was  soltened  bj 
a  look  of  settled  sadness  she  oontinoally  wore.  But 
it  was  her  yonng  and  exquisitely  beautil'al  daugh- 
ter, Bertha,  who  set  the  London  world  of  fashion 
and  nobility  in  a /«rore  of  admiration.  Wherever 
abe  appeared — at  Almack's,  at  royal  drawing  room, 
at  private  entertainment,  or  opera,— -she  was  the 
ojnosnre  of  all  eyes;  and  half  the  yonng  nobles  of 
London  were  at  her  feet. 

Lord  Biohard  Hungerford  stood  aloof  iVom  her 
presence  for  some  time  after  she  appeared,  simply 
from  tbo  &ot  that  his  mother  was  continually  nig- 
ing  him  to  the  acquaintance,  for  she  had  become  a 
film  friend  of  the  foreigners  at  firat;  but,  at  length, 
ohance  threw  him  into  the  society  of  the  fiiasinat- 
iag  Bertha. 

Immediatoly  he  became  greatly  interested  in  her 
— «ot  so  much  for  her  rare  beauty,  grace  and  ac- 
somplishments,  as  because  she  seemed  to  evoke 
from  the  past  some  sleeping  dreams.  lie  could 
not  define  the  nameless  feeling  that  whoUy  invest- 
ed him.  He  was  not  in  lore;  his  feelings  for  her 
were  soeh  as  a  brother  might  have  cherished  for  a 
datsr;  yet  he  constantly  sought  her  society.  One 
srsDing,  when  she  sat  at  the  piano,  singing  an 
opeia  air,  something  in  her  attitude  and  the  expres- 
mm  of  her  large,  dreamy  eyeS|  recalled  the  thought 
af  Bianea,  the  tambourine  girU  He  started  in  as- 
looisbmeiit. 

**How  like  to  what  Bianca  must  be  now  I  Awl 
joat  her  sge,  too--aizteenl"  and  a  wild  suspicion 
darted  through  his  mind.  But  before  the  evening 
was  over,  that  suspicion  was  cmsh^  Bertha  had 
always  been  her  mother's  child,  reared  in  Italy, 
ind  then  polished  by  travel  Adroitly  he  led  the 
sooveraation  to  her  youth;  and  she  spoke  freely  of 
her  childhood  days,  and  scenes  in  which  she  had 
mingled.  Her  father  she  never  knew,  she  said,  as 
he  had  died  when  she  was  but  an  intent. 

That  night  Lord  Hungerfonl  retired  to  his  room 
with  a  shade  of  disappointment  mingled  with  his 
«vening*s  enjoyment.  He  understood,  fully,  his 
fMinga  for  Bertha,  now. 

**  She  has  reminded  me  ot  lost  Bianca,*'  he  said. 
"That  was  the  charm  that  drew  me  to  her.  Her 
«yas,  hair,  smile,  even,  are  the  same,  and  she  is, 
pvhaps,  more  beautiful;  but  ah,  I  mias  the  warm, 
impaasioned  natnre,  and  abandon  of  that  sweet 
«hi]d  of  song,  whom,  perhaps,  I  shall  never  meet 
igaini  What  would  my  mother  any,  if  ahe  heaitl 
me  now?  She  has  set  her  heart  upon  my  wooing 
Bertha  Carlotta.'' 

A  few  days  afterwards.  Lady  Hungerford  met 
hoc  aon,  with  the  intelligence  that  a  new  prima  don- 
na had  electrified  London ;  and  she  trusted  he  would 
nske  one  of  a  party,  comprising  Lady  Carlotta,  her 
danghter,  and  herself^  to  the  opera.  Smiling  oov- 
otly  at  the  transpiirency  of  his  mother's  plans,  the 
mng man  immediately  accepted;  hia  heart  leaping 
at  the  worda  **  prima  donna,"  though  he  knew  noth« 
^  yet  of  the  new  star,  for  he  had  been  absent  two 

wteks  from  Lontfoa. 


For  once,  he  asked  no  questions,  and  looked  at 
no  bulletins  which  placarded  the  city,  heralding 
this  wondrous  daughter  of  song;  but  that  evening; 
from  the  curtained  box  where  the  beautiful  Bertha 
was  quite  as  much  the  attractfon  as  the  expected 
dtbtUantt^  he  look«Hl  impatiently  towards  the  stage 
for  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

Strange,  that  his  heart  beat  so  heavfly,  and  his 
face  was  pale  with  emotion  I  He  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment  that  his  fiue  lay  but  a  step  before 
him. 

Suddenly  came  the  crash  of  the  orchestra — ^their 
prelude — the  uprising  of  the  curtain— and  then  ev- 
ery eye  was  beot  upon  the  stage. 

Was  that  the  prima  donna — that  alender,  girUsh, 
yet  exquisitely  rounded  figure  standing  mute  be- 
fore them?  **  Nay,  indeed,  one  would  almost  have 
sworn  it  was  Bertha  Carlotta^-eo  perfect  a  simili- 
tude; and  a  murmur  of  surprise  ran  round  the 
house,  and  eyes  were  turned  alternately  from  stage 
to  box,  and  box  to  stage  again. 

But  prima  donna  she  most  indeed  be;  for  eodden- 
ly  uprose  on  the  hushed  air  such  a  wondrous  voiea 
as  flung  a  spell  of  enchantment,  never  felt  befovi 
by  the  frequentem  of  old  Drury  Lane.  The  housi 
was  still  as  death;  other  perlormera  in  the  opeis 
were  unheeded,  all  being  impatient  lor  that  gloci 
ous  young  voice  again;  and  when  her  role  was  end> 
ed,  and  she  retired,  a  perfect  tempest  of  applaaee 
called  her  forth  again. 

She  came;  but  a  few  minutes  had  elapeari  an< 
yet,  how  complete  her  metamorphosis  1 

Not  now  in  satin  robes,  and  with  Jewels  in  har 
braided  hair;  but  v»*ith  those  dusky,  jmrple  blaok 
locks  unbound  and  floating  loosely  on  her  shook 
dera;  her  dress,  that  of  a  poor,  neglected  street 
wanderer;  and,  in  her  slender  fingers,  into  whldb 
she  gathered  up  the  rain  of  bouquets  and  Jewek 
that  had  been  flung  upon  the  stage,  a  tambourine  1 

Lord  Richard  Hungerford  sat  breathless.  He 
had  noticed  no  one  in  that  vast  theatre — not  eves 
Bertha,  or  strangely  agitated  Madame  Carlotta 
who  started  fonvard  with  a  low  cry  and  kept  hsi 
burning  eyes  rivettod  wildly  on  the  stage^none^ 
save  the  prima  donna.  Nor  did  it  need  thia  trick 
of  the  tambourine  to  tell  him  that  he  had  found 
Bianca;  for  when  her  eyes,  sweeping  round  the 
theatre,  tell  on  his,  and  the  rich  red  stole  into  her 
cheek,  he  had  recognized  her. 

Just  then,  while  he  sat  breathleas,  ManQlo  came 
forwar  t,  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  He  »poke  a 
few  words— both  lor  himsell  and  lor  his  pupil.  He 
closed  1^  saying,  **  You  have  been  more  than  kind; 
and  Bianca  Lm  Tamkomma^  is  gratelul  for  the  fh- 
vors  hivi«hed  on  Carino,  the  Prima  DonnaP' 

AmM  the  applause  that  rent  the  air,  Lord  Rich- 
ard's ear  was  alive  to  one  request  thut  came,  in 
thusk,  agitated  words,  from  Madame  Carlotta»s  lips, 
hor  hand  grasping  his  arm  tightly. 

**  Lord  Hungerford,  I  must  see  hei^Bianca  I 
Take  me  behind  the  scenes  to  the  green  roomP' 

GUid  of  any  excuse  to  seek  her  side,  he  arose,  and 
they  left  the  box  together,  leaving  his  mother  aad 
Bertha  in  care  of  a  frien  J  near  by. 

But  little  OBore  remains  to  add,  save  to  explaia 
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the  wonderful  revelation  that  followed  the  agitated 
Madame  Cariotta's  appearance  in  the  green  room, 
to  claim  in  Uie  ftttd  prima  donna,  a  twin  daughter 
to  her  Berthar— Bianoa  Carlotta^and  her  perfect 
counterpart  in  form  and  feature. 

Ample  proof  soatained  this  revelation.  Fifteen 
yean  befere,  Madame  Carlotta's  husband  died;  and 
six  months  later,  an  old  lover  ef  the  widow's  press- 
ed bis  suit  again.  She  rejected  him  for  she  knew 
that  avarice  more  than  love  ruled  him,  and  that 
his  desire  was  for  her  wealth.  He  swore  revenge; 
and,  seeking  to  reach  her  heart,  bribed  one  of  the 
lazzaroni.to  his  bidding — ^to  steal  her  infant  twin 
children,  and  convey  Uiem  away,  and  then,  by 
threats,  he  supposed  he  might  frighten  her  into  an 
acceptance  of  his  suit  His  plans  were  but  half 
fulfilled,  for  the  nune  suddenly  returned  before 
little  Bertha  had  been  seized,  little  Blanca,  mean- 
time, having  been  handed  to  the  man  outside  the 
window;  and,  that  very  night,  the  wicked  man  lay 
dead  firom  the  assassin's  stiletto.  His  lazzaroni  ac- 
complice at  length  confessed  his  share  of  the  sin 
npon  bis  deathbed;  but  he  could  give  no  account 
of  the  missing  child,  save  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  place  her  in  keeping  of  a  poor  street- 
musician,  about  sailing  for  England. 

The  desire  to  track  her  lost  child,  brought  Mad- 
ame Cariotta  to  England;  and  we  have  now  seen 
her  happy  restoration,  at  the  theatre  where  the 
prima  donna  first  appeared,  after  her  return  from 
Italy,  whither  her  kind  instructor  had  taken  her,  to 
perfect  her  musical  education. 

Thus  we  find  Bianca  Cariotta  restored  to  a  lov- 
ing mother's  and  sister's  arms;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, to  a  husband*s,  for  she  speedily  became  the 
bride  of  Lord  Kichard  Hungerford. 

There  was  a  double  wedding  at  St  Plsul's;  for 
•nddenly,  appuired  an  Italian  lover  of  the  beautiful 
Bertha,  winning  her  from  a  disappointed  English 
rival. 

As  th^  bade  I^dy  Hungerford  good-by,  to  set 
•nt  on  their  bridal  tour,  Lord  Richard  whispered 
•ichly — **  I  wedded  my  first  love,  afthr  all,  mother, 
(he  little  Ikmbourine  Girli" 


LOCKING  UP  THB  WINB. 
Alexander,  fourth  Eari  of  Kellie,  was  rather  a 
iMid  Uver.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
ihird  Sari  of  Baloarras,  and,  in  the  first  confidence 
ii  married  love,  intrusted  to  her  keeping  the  key 
of  the  wine  eellar.  Lady  Kellie,  on  the  first  ooca- 
i>Ni  that  ht  in^itjid  tjs  boon  companions  to  dinner 
s^  drink,  cave  oat  is  much  wine  as  she  thought 
^ould  be  gpoAime  them,  and  walked  quietly  up  to 
*Gimce  m-i  tlv»  key  ^  the  wine  cellar  in  her  pock- 
et, to  tfilk  ler  icnr  Vnitr  with  the  minister's  wife. 
Tie  party  scon  diarnmwi  tbe  modicum  she  had  left 
oiil  fijir  tbtii*  oansun^p\i(>n;  and,  on  his  lordship 
s«ndic|r  &>r  more,  le  li».n  ed  how  matters  stood. 
Hs  hw\  Cm  cellar  door  1  ivicd  forthwith  from  its 
hisyij^f,  tvud  desired  the  ««.rv»ot  to  take  it  to  the 
msnifo,  mi'h  hii  compUmm  h  lo  her  ladyship,  and, 
if  t^o  i%\sd  any  question,  t)  a%y  tliat  **  it  was  the 
e  I^Hf        come  to  look  for  tV  iey." 


REVEREEa 


Sitting  to-night  in  my  chamber, 
A  bachelor  frigid  and  lonely, 

I  kiss  the  end  of  my  pii>e-stem— 
That,  and  that  only! 

Beveries  rise  with  the  smoke-wreatha$ 
Memories  tender  surround  me; 

Girls  that  are  married  or  buried 
Gather  around  me. 

School  girls  in  pantlets  romping; 

Girls  that  have  grown  to  be  misses; 
Girls  that  liked  to  be  kissed,  and 

liked  to  give  luases. 

Kisses — ^well  I  remember  them  I 
Those  in  the  comer  were  fleetest; 

Sweet  were  those  **  on  the  sly;"  in  the 
Dark  were  the  sweetest 

Anna  has  gone  on  a  mission 
Off  to  the  South  Sea  sinners; 

Nell  is  a  widow,  keeps  boarders,  and 
Cooks  her  own  dinners. 

Chariotte,  and  Susan  and  Hattie, 
Mary,  Jane,  Lucy,  and  Maggie; 

Four  are  married  and  plump— two 
Maiden  and  sciaggy. 

Carrie  is  dead  I  Bloom  sweetly, 
To  mignonettes,  over  her  rest  1 

Her  I  loved  dearly  and  true, 
Last  and  the  b^ 

Thus  I  sit  smoking  and  thinking, 
A  bachelor  frigid  and  lonely, 

I  kiss  the  end  of  my  pipe-stem^ 
That,  and  that  only. 


FATING  FOR  THB  SIGHT. 

They've  got  in  Cumberiand  an  old  fiirmer,  noted 
for  his  greediness,  and  hi«  keen  look  out  for  a  BfxA 
wherein  to  turn  a  penny  honestly,  or  (he  isnt  veiy 
particular)  the  reverse.  A  while  ago  he  succeeded 
by  accident  in  nusing  a  very  lai^c  hog.  It  was 
soon  noised  abroad,  and  the  people  in  that  vicinity 
began  to  call  on  the  old  man  to  see  the  monstrosi- 
ty. A  gentleman  from  town  was  stopping  awhils 
in  the  village,  and  hearing  of  the  porcine,  and  so 
much  said  about  it  desired  to  see  the  sight,  and 
having  obtained  directions  as  to  the  locale^  started 
for  tne  spot  Arrived  there  he  met  the  old  gen  tie* 
man,  and  inquired  about  the  animaL  **  Well,  yet," 
the  old  fellow  said;  "he'd  got  such  a  crittur— a 
mighty  big  'un ;  but  he  would  have  to  chaise  him 
'bout  a  shillin'  for  looking  at  him."  The  stranger 
looked  at  the  old  man  for  a  minute  or  so;  puAed 
out  the  desired  coin,  handed  it  to  him,  and  started 
to  go  oiC  **  Hold  on,"  says  the  other,  don't  yon . 
want  to  see  the  hog?"   **  No,"  said  the  stranger, 

I  have  seen  as  big  a  h<^  as  /  want  to  see,**  and 
off  he  went 

It  Qsually  falls  out  that  those  whoMsk  thed^ 

stmotion  of  others,  find  their  own. 
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MABION  GAYLE; 

OK, 

A  SAIL  ON  THE  STARBOARD  BOW, 


BT  LIEUT.  CHARLB8  P.  MORQAK,  U.  8.  K. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MfpOWARDS  the  close  of  a  cold,  but  olear  win- 
ter  day,  in  November,  1814,  the  private  arm- 
*^  ed  ship  Bestitation,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  S— ,  a  lai^  seaport  an  the  eoatem  ooast 
of  MaawicbaBetts,  all  ready,  save  the  want  of  one 
man  to  complete  the  sum  total  of  her  company, 
to  Bail  upon  a  destnictive  craise  against  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependeut  prov- 

IDOQS. 

llie  oomnuuider  of  this  gallant  orafl,  was  a  tall, 
■ligbthnilt,  bat  withal  very  active,  energetic  and 
handsome  man,  a|;>parently  not  more  than  twenty- 
nz  years  of  age.  His  name  was  Henry  Curtiss, 
and  the  coming  voyage  was  the  first  he  was  to 
make  as  captain,  although  he  had  been  attached  to 
the  ship  in  diflerent  capacities,  ever  since  the  war 
then  raging  first  had  broken  out. 

At  the  time  of  bis  introduction  to  our  readers' 
fcvorable  notice,  Capt  Cartiss  stood  near  the  ship*s 
weather  rail,  looking  intently  towards  the  adjacent 
shore.  Pretty  soon  afterwards  he  turned  with  a 
intified  air  to  a  portly  middle-aged  gentleman 
landing  near,  and  said — 

**Tbe  boat  is  coming,  doctor.*' 

"  So  I  perceive,"  replied  the  man  of  pills  and 
powden;    with  Mr.  Buttrick  and  the  man  in  iV* 

In  a  few  moments,  the  boat,  that  had  put  off  a 
Aort  time  previously  from  the  shoro,  arrived 
alongside  the  ship,  and  Mr.  Buttrick  the  officer  in 
Aaige  jumped  upon  deck,  tbllowed  slowly  and 
with  some  difficulty  by  a  gigantic  youth  six  feet 
high,  and  of  florid  complexion— who  as  his  lieet 
tanehed  the  deck,  with  a  snuffling  drawl,  exdaim- 
sd- 

"Verily,  lamherel" 

Ai  Capt.  Cartiss,  looking  at  the  new  comer,  saw 
(hat  be  was  dressed  in  complete  though  coarse 
Qoaksr  oottome  Irom  top  to  toe,  he  turned  to  the 
ihst  lieutenant,  and  said« 

"  Who  have  you  got  there,  Buttrickr' 
AU I  know  about  him  is,"  responded  Buttriok, 
"that  he  says  he  wants  to  go  to  sea." 

••Green,  eh ?^ 

**I  should  judge  so  sir,  entirely." 

"  Here  yon  new  man,"  said  Cnrtisi,  to  the  law 
nenit,  **coine  alt  here." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  stranger  stood  near 
to,  and  fiicing  the  captain  of  the  gallant  privateer. 

Alter  a  slight  pause,  the  captain  sait^ 

"  Wliat  is  your  name,  young  manf^ 

"ObedDickenon." 

"  You  wish  to  go  to  seaf" 

"Yay.» 

*'Have  yea  ever  been  befiore?" 
•*Nay." 

**Oo  yon  feel  as  though  you  could  fight  oar  Brit- 
ish «Mmie8  with  a  zealous  will  and  good  relish?" 


"  Yay  and  amen,"  answered  Obed  with  great  em- 
phasis of  tone  and  manner. 

*•  How  old  are  you?" 

"  Twenty-one,  last  grass." 

**  Where  do  you  belong  when  at  home?" 

"  Henniker,  New  Hampshire." 

"  Are  you  married  or  single?" 
Abeoot  two  thirds  one,  and  one  third  'tother." 
How — what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  inquired 
the  captain,  sternly. 

"  Thee  must  know  sir,"  answered  Obed,  "  that 
my  lather  Horlijah  Dickerson  is  a  Friend  or  Qua- 
ker of  the  straltest  kind.  So  also  is  my  marm, 
also  my  brother  Absolom,  and  my  sister  JesebeL 
And  I,  even  1  Obed,  was  brought  up  in  Quaker  style 
also." 

**  But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  your  being  two 
thirds  married?*'  inquired  the  captain. 

**  Venly  I  will  come  to  that  din^y,"  rejoined 
Obed.  •*  There  wai  livin*  in  Henniker  a  year  ago, 
and  is  now  for  all  I  know,  a  damsel  comely  and 
iair  to  look  upon,  casuaUy  named  Bebekkar  Snlg- 
gins.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  smitten  with 
the  damsel's  comeliness,  and  my  heart's  desire 
went  out  alter  her— even  as  a  thinty  ox  pauteth 
arter  the  water  brooks.  And  I  thought  to  myself, 
thmks  I,  I'll  go  to  Rebekkar's  father's  house,  and 
say  untew  him,  *  Wilt  thou  give  me  thy  darter  in 
marriage.'  Straightway  I  went  and  axed  him,  and 
he  answered,  *  yay.'  Then  I  went  to  the  damsel 
who  was  in  another  room,  a  knittm'  and  blushin' 
like  all  possessed,  and  Uftin'  up  my  voice,  I  said — 
*Rebekkarl'  and  she  answered — *  what  I'  And  I 
said — a-hem.'  And  there  was  a  pawse,  dewrin' 
which  my  heart  beat  like  a  mill  clapper  agenst  my 
akin  brest,  and  my  tongue  clove  even  untoe  the 
roof  of  my  month.  Bime  by  up  jumps  Rebekkar 
and  says,  *  Obed  Dickexvon — ^what  does  thee  want?* 
And  answering,  I  said  untoe  her,  *  Bebekkar,  wUt 
thou  be  my  wedded  wife  to  hev  and  to  hold  and  so 
forth;  for  ever  and  ever  and  so  forth,  till  death  doe 
us  part,  and  so  forth.  She  answered  '  yay,'  and 
then  I  told  her  on  that  day  fortnit,  we  would  be 
joined  together  as  one  twain  in  the  meetin' 
house— and  arter  the  manner  of  the  Friends  and 
Quakers. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  due  season  tbs 

time  for  our  anion  came  round,  and  arrayed  in 
handsome  apparel  I  went  to  the  meetin'-heuse  a* 
ter  my  intended  wife,  and  she  was  there  lookin'  as 
rosy  and  beaucheous  and  comely  as  a  lily  of  the 
valley  or  a  cowslip  in  a  splendifferous  horsepond. 

Bime  by  an  ainsfaint  Quaker  in  a  high  sent  gits 
up  and  says,  *  Obed,  art  thou  ready  lor  tlie  Sbkri- 
fize.'   I  answered  yay.   *  Proceed,'  said  he. 

**Tben  straightway  I  arix,  and  so  did  Kebekkar 
Sniggins.  1  went  out  into  the  broad  isle,  and  so 
dkl  the  damsel,  also.  Tlien  trembliu'  all  over  like 
a  house  afire— I  takes  Rebekkar  by  the  hand  and 
says — 

«•  •  I,  Obed  Dickeraon  doe  hereby  take  thee  Re- 
bekkar Sniggins,  toe  be  my  wedded  wife  to  hev 
and  to  hold,  to  love  and  to  oherisii— lor  bettor  and 
wone,  lor  richer  and  poorer,  till  death  doe  us  part, 
amen.' 
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"  Alter  blushin'  l.ke  a  bnstwl  hnoklebeny  the 
iamsel  lifted  up  her  melodeyous  voice  and  MdA — 

Relyikkar  Sniggina,  havin*  twigged  thee 
Obed  Diokenoo,  a  castiQ'  sheepa  ejm  and  wink- 
in'  at  sandrj  times  and  in  diTen  plaoea,  to  Hepzi- 
bah  Digges,  doe  herebj  row  and  declare  I'll  nerer 
speak  a  word  toe  thee  agin,  as  long  as  the  Lord 
allows  me  to  draw  the  breath  of  life.   So,  there.' 

"Arterthat  I  dropped  the  damsel's  hand  as  I 
wonld  a  hot  potato,  and  departed  from  the  boose, 
sot  myself  down  upon  the  grass  ont  side,  spoilt  a 
bran  new  pair  of  white  dimmitj  trowsis,  lifted  np 
my  voice  and  wept  amazinly. 

If  that  didn't  leave  me  two  thirds  married  and 
one  third  single,  captain,  I  don't  know  what 
ooold." 

Nor  I  either,"  rapUod  the  captain  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  which  was  duly  echoed  by  all  who  at  that 
time  were  within  hearing  distance.  **  Bot  I  wish 
yOQ  had  the  yoong  lady's  picture.  I  shoold  like  to 
seeit.>* 

"Of  a  verity  I  think  Pve  got  ft  about  my  trow- 
sis, samwbere,"  answered  Obed,  who  after  awk- 
wardly lombling,  first  in  one  pocket  and  then  in 
another,  finally  drew  forth  a  small  miniatore  and 
handing  it  to  the  captain,  said— 

**  Speakin*  of  that  ere,  my  brother  Absalom  who 
has  a  eate  knack  of  makin'  up  varses,  said— 

**  Ter-My  she's  a  ma-dl-en  oiymely  as  a  rote, 
And  lookM  tremendous  beautiful  when  dressed  vp  in 
pretty  clothes.'* 

As  Ospt  Cartiss  gazed  intently  npon  the  portrait 
he  had  so  strangely  yet  easily  attained,  his  froe 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  springing  forward,  he 
clutched  Obed  by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed — 

**  This  picture— where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Verily  I  say  unto  thee,"  replied  Obed,strug- 
l^ing  vainly  to  free  himself  from  the  cap(ait*s  vise- 
like grasp;  "  hands  off,  captain,  or  as  brother  Ah 
would  say,  I'll  shove  thee,  and  scourge  thee,  and 
push  thee  to  the  wall,  and  then  thou  most  be  care- 
fiil  or  tbee*ll  get  a  heavy  fiUL" 

Loosening  his  hold  immediately  after  thii,  Our> 
tiss  went  into  his  oalrin,  beckoning  Obed  to  lollow, 
which  he  accordinfly  did. 

On  reaching  the  main  cabin,  the  captain  motion- 
ed Obed  to  a  seat,  and  as  the  ktter  took  the  same, 
addressed  him  thus— 

"  Again  I  ask,  where  you  obtained  this  picture?" 

"  Of  the  damsel,  heiaeU:" 
What  damsel?" 
Even  Bebekkar." 

"F^wi  this  is  none  of  her's,"  the  captain  im- 
patiently replied;  "this  is  the  portrait  of  Marion 
GayleP' 

**  Oh,  ah— a-hem— yes,"  stammerod  Obed  as  he 
stole  a  glance  at  the  miniature  over  CurtiM's  shoul- 
der; "  verily,  I  made  a  mistake." 

"How?"  inquired  the  captain,  eagerly. 

"  By  giviu'  untoe  thee,  the  wrong  picture,  in- 
stead ol  the  right  one,'*  answered  Obed. 

•«  Never  mind  that,"  rejoined  Ourtiss;  what  I 
wished  to  know  now  Is,  how  you  came  by  thisr' 

*<  Well,  thee  must  know,"  leqiKMided  Obed, "  that 


about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  young  ladj  ia  ^ 
geous  apparel  came  from  Boston  to  our  villsge  fix 
the  benefit,  as  was  said,  of  her  health.  Her  nams 
was  Marion  Gayle.  Her  lace  wasn't  all  red  and 
white  like  Rebekknr,  but  mostly  white  like  an  an* 
gel's.  She  was  bo  beautiful  that  it  often  kind  of 
scared  me  to  look  at  her;  she  looked  as  thoogji 
she  belonged  up  among  the  stars.  And  sioh  a 
sweet  temper  as  she  had  too  is  refreahin'  to  think 
oH  She  staid  to  our  house  six  months  or  mora, 
and  I  never  see  her  riled  the  least  bit  in  the  worid 
during  the  whole  time.   Brother  Ab  said — ^ 

"Oh,  never  mind  what  brother  Ab  said,"  fait» 
ropted  the  captain;  "  but  tell  me  what  M^rioa  aaid, 
and  mhat  ahe  did,  or  any  thing  at  all  about  herthat 
you  happen  to  remember." 

"  The  next  I  found  out  about  her,"  resumed  Obed, 
"  came  from  sister  JesebeL  She  says,  Miaa  Gayle^i 
fiftther  wanted  her  to  hev  a  man  that  ahe  didnt 
want  to  hev  in  the  way  of  marriage,  tliee  knows— 
and  she  wanted  to  hev  somebody  he  didn't  want 
her  to  h^v,  in  the  same  way,  thee  knows,  and  then 
was  trouble  in  Israel  on  account  thereof;  and  tha 
damsel  losing  her  health  was  sent  ont  among  oar 
green  New  Hampshire  hUls,  to  see  if  haply,  ihs 
couldn't  find  it  again. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Markm  gave  untot 
Jeoebel,  this  picture;  for  which  I  swapped  a  won* 
drous  book  of  carnal  things  called  The  Mfsteriai 
of  Udolphoe— which  sister  used  to  read,  tin  she  got 
once  most  soared  to  death,  llien,  arter  awhile  it 
happened  that  by  dint  of  risin'  with  the  lark,  and 
smellin*  the  new  mown  hay  and  eatin'  plenty  of 
huckleberries  and  milk,  Marion  found  the  biggatt 
part  of  her  best  health  again,  and  bein*  called  there* 
to  by  a  letter  from  her  fiither,  she  stmightway  ds> 
parted  from  Henniker,  and  went  untoe  her  Liwfnl 
home  in  Boston. 

"  On  this  occasion,  brother  Ab  who  had  fell  in 
love  with  the  damsel  deuin'  her  stay  with  our  fdUo^ 
wrote  some  affeotin'  varses,  two  of  which  was  as 
follows — 

*  My  love  Is  locked  up  in  my  heart, 

And  I  am  alck  and  dym\ 
I  gueea  1*11  so  and  «tTown  myaell. 

And  act  the  tolka  a  crym*. 

O  crueU  cruel  waa  the  day. 
When  she  our  honao  did  vialt, 

llakmg  me  leei  all  OTerlah, 
And  1  dkint  know  what  la  it.* 

"  If  the  datesel  had  seen  them  air  varses,"  con- 
tinued Obed,  "  I  can't  toll  what  woukl  bive  been 
the  consequence  thereof;  but  she  went  away  afora 
they  were  written,  and  we  didn't  hear  a  word  bom 
her  till  just  afore  I  started  from  Henniker,  to  go 
down  toe  the  sea  in  ships  and  so  forth— which  was 
about  a  week  ago,  when  Jezebel  got  a  letter." 

"  From  Marion?"  inquired  the  captain  engeriy. 

"  Yay;  and  it  said  in  it,"  resumed  Obed,  "thst 
her  lather  was  going  to  take  her  to  EngUmd  or 
France  in  a  ship,  and  make  her  many  the  man  aha 
didn't  want  to  hev — and  she  was  in  great  tr.bdb* 
Uon  on  account  thereof;  and  that's  all  I  know  aboot 
it." 

After  getting  Obed's  permission  to  retain  the  po»> 
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tnit  of  one  he  dearly  loved,  Capt.  Curtiae  dnly 
shipped  his  new  recruit,  and  sent  him  forward  with 
tn  intimation,  that,  if  he  did  the  beet  he  oould,  he 
▼oald  be  well  oared  for,  and  his  oltimate  suoceas 
be  made  certain. 

Soon  as  Obed  left  the  oabin,  CartiBS  as  he  gaied 
qpoo  the  precious  miniature,  exclaimed— 

"Marion,  Marion,  would  that  I  oould  suffer  and 
tTflD  die,  for  thy  dear  sake." 

In  the  meantime  the  Restitution  had,  under 
obuige  of  a  skillful  pilot,  got  fairly  underweigh,  and 
when  onr  hero  went  on  deck,  (which  he  did,  soon 
after  Obed  left  his  preeence,)  he  found  his  gallant 
Teoel  gliding  swiftly  on  towards  the  open  sea, 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  ii  a  well  known  historical  ftot,  that  many  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  Boston,  and  other  large 
New  England  towns  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
war  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1812. 

la  the  majority  of  cases,  this  firm  and  decided 
eppositton  sprang  from  the  fear,  that  by  the  proee- 
aition  of  said  war,  the  gigantic  commercial  inter* 
eel  of  New  England  would  be  ho|?Qle8sly  crippled, 
if  not  entirely  destroyed;  but  there  were  some 
who  opposed  the  war,  because  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  country, 
kt  not  of  it 

Foremost  among  this  latter  class  was  Stephen 
Oayle,  a  wealthy  merchant;  who,  though  he  resided 
ia  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ^and  had  re- 
rided  there  soma  thirty  years  before,  was  not  only 
JbgUrii  by  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  but  also 
is  habit,  manner  and  heart. 

Af  BQch,  our  stoiy  flnds  him  some  ten  days  pre- 
▼Vnb  to  the  time  spoken  of  in  the  the  first  chapter, 
preparing  with  his  fttmily  to  leare  Boston  by  way 
if  Haliiax  for  London. 

The  family  in  question,  consisted,  beside  Mr. 
Qftjle,  of  a  maiden  sister,  Miss  Penelope,  and  his 
•sly  daughter  Marion,  a  fair  and  delicate  girl  of 
twenty,  whose  mother  (fied  when  she  was  fiwe  years 
dd. 

Hki  Penelope  Gayle  who  had  been  a  fixture  in 
ksr  brother's  house  ewer  sinoe  his  wife*s  decease 
WW  a  tall,  thin-Upped,  sharp  •featured  lady  of  aris- 
toontie  taste,  and  severe  propriety  of  manner— 
vbo  in  talking,  which  she  was  apt  to  db  in  season 
nd  out,  with  great  earnestness  and  volubility,  ut- 
tuAj  ignored  the  prosaic  rules  of  syntax,  prosody 
ind  ponctoation,  m>  that  what  she  said  on  such  oo- 
ttsions  oould  be  much  better  imagined  than  dearly 
ndeiBtood. 

At  the  time  oar  stoiy  takes  her  up.  Miss  Pene- 
lope, owned  to  being  thirty  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bility orer  forty  years  of  age.  With  the  exception 
of  two,  ahe  professed  the  most  rancorous  hatred 
to  the  whole  masculine  gender.  These  were  her 
brother,  and  a  third  son  of  a  decayed  English  peer, 
vhoae  name  was  Lionel  De  Forest. 

This  was  the  gentleman  who  had  long  been  look- 
id  apon  by  the  father  as  a  fitting  match  for  his 
daogbcer  Uarion;  first,  because  there  was  an  ulti- 


mate possibility  of  his  reaching  the  peerage,  and 
last  because  he  was  a  boasting  English  aristooiafc 
of  the  modt  exclusive  and  precise  desciiption. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  short,  eventful  visit  made 
by  him  to  Mr.  Gkiyle's  hospitable  mansion  some 
two  years  previous  to  the  time  now  spoken  of,  De 
Forest  made  proposals  to  the  father  lor  his  daugh- 
ter's hand.  By  the  father,  this  flattering  proposal 
r  was  eagerly  accepted;  but  by  Marion  it  was  cour- 
teously yet  steadily  refused. 

When  questioned  by  her  indignant  parent  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  summary  rejection  of  a  lover 
whose  pedigree  extended  back  certainly  to  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  Marion  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, she  had  preeumptuously  set  her 
young  affections  upon  an  enei^getic,  bandsom^  but 
poor  and  untitled  sailor,  then  acting  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  master  of  one  of  his  own  sea  going  ves- 
sels. 

This  confession  on  the  part  of  Marion  was  Ibl- 
lowed  by  an  explosion  of  paternal  anger,  immedi- 
ate and  most  terrific;  resulting  in  the  dimiissal  of 
Cai  t  Cnniss  from  the  merchant's  service,  and  aa 
order  to  Marion,  never,  on  pain  of  a  father's  cursor 
to  speak  with  or  even  see  her  noble  suitor  more. 

l\kking  up  tlie  cudgels  of  paternal  objuigatioa 
and  reproof  soon  as  her  respected  brother  lai|l 
them  down.  Miss  Penelope  through  the  awful  in-^ 
strumentality  of  her  *  tongue  of  tongues,'  belabored 
poor  Marion's  weary  ears,  with  jargon,  suoh  as 
tbUows— 

**For  shame r*  said  the  irate  spinster;  **thata 
bom  and  bred  young  lady,  fit  to  adorn  a  coronet  of 
diamonds  and  of  jewels  and  of  precious  stones, 
should  fall  in  love  with  a  low,  mean,  miserable 
mariner  of  the  frothy  sea,  when  a  noble  lord's  third 
son  calculating  in  due  time  to  be  a  noble  lord  him- 
self, with  a  carriage  and  blood  horses  and  footmen 
and  out-riders  in  goi^geous  livery  of  green  and  goU, 
is  pining  and  praying  and  dying  at  your  very  faet; 
it  is  a  burning  shame,  I  say;  and  if  you  were  mine, 
and  obstinate,  and  sulky  as  a  polar  bear— I'd  look 
you  up  in  an  attic  chamber  high,  tie  you  to  a  ma> 
hogany  bedpost,  and  beat  yon  with  a  silken  rope, 
till  you  was  black  and  blue,  and  keep  you  on  a 
fancy  feed  of  bread  and  water,  until  you  give  it  «p; 
so  certainly  I  would  as  that  I  draw  the  breath  of 
life." 

To  thisvituperous  tirade,  Marion  made  no  reply, 
but  to  her  father,  she  in  substance  said — 

That  although  she  would  never  marry  one  she 
could  not  love,  she  would  not  wed  Henry  Cntti* 
whilst  he,  (her  father,)  lived,  without  his  free  con- 
sent. 

Alter  this,  our  heroine  was  prostrated  by  an 
alarming  fit  of  sickness;  during  her  convalescenoe 
from  which,  she  went  to  reside  with  the  Diokeiw 
sons  at  Henniker,  until  her  health  shou  d  be  fully 
restored.  Before  this  desimble  consummation  was 
fully  renched,  however,  Marion  was  called  by  her 
Other's  mandate  back  to  Boston,  to  go  from  thenoe 
to  Holi&x  and  there  Uke  shipping  for  Havre  on  th» 
coast  of  France. 

If  Mr.  Grayle  had  told  his  daughter  that  De  For- 
est was  in  Halifax,  as  the  than  present  time,  (of 
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wbioli  fact  ho  had  been  apprised  bj  letter  some 
tiire  previous,)  and  was  intending  to  go  with  them 
on  their  voyage  to  France— Marion  being  high- 
spirited  and  somewhat  self-willed,  withal— she,  in 
all  probability  woold  have  refused  to  go;  bat  this 
inteli'genco  the  merchant  craftily  withheld,  and  so 
onr  heroine  leH  Boston,  comparatively  cheeri^'al 
and  resigned. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Gayle  and  family,  arrived  at 
Halifax,  and  finding  the  English  gun-brig  Trident 
all  ready  to  sail  from  thence  for  Havre,  immediate- 
ly went  on  board,  and  six  hours  afterwards  were 
fiuriy  out  at  sea. 

For  a  week  or  more  after  this,  Marion  was  con- 
fined by  sea-sickness  to  her  state-room;  but  when 
with  restored  health  she  gladly  emet^ged  therefrom 
and  found  lierself  in  the  detested  company  of  her 
insipid  English  lover  ^e  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  mingled  feelings  of  profound  contempt,  indig- 
nation, and  despair. 

An  embarrassing  silence  of  some  minutes  first 
ensued,  and  then,  (Mr.  Gayle  being  absent  on  deck) 
Miss  Penelope  introduced  Sir  Lionel  De  Forest  to 
our  heroine,  thus — 

**  Miss  Marion,  this  Is  your  intended  husband, 
don*t  you  see;  who,  when  we  go  to  France  will 
make  you  his  beloved  wife,  and  daughter-in-law  to 
Lord  De  Forest;  who  is  an  earl  and  duke  and 
Oount  and  peer  and  prince  imperial;  and  you  will 
Mve  in  a  conch  and  six,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  in  a 
splendid  palace,  witli  a  park  and  deers  and  hares, 
and  pretty  antelopes;  and  you  will  have  to  wait 
upon  your  pleasure,  postmen,  hackmen,  butlers 
and  lady's  maids,  a  score  and  roll  in  gold  brocades 
and  silver,  silks  and  satins,  till  you  die— and  then 
you  will  be  finally  buried  up  among  old  kings  and 
queens,  beneath  a  nioe  old  abbey  church,  and  hare 
a  Latin  monument  with  a  Greek  inscription  on  its 
f!M^e  and  O  Lord,  wont  that  be  grand." 

**  Allow  me  to  observe,  4ear  giri,"  interposed  De 
Forest,  **  that  the  picture  you  have  so  exquisitely 
drawn  is  inexproMibly  grand,  I  might  aay,  dumni- 
tU>nly  so.'' 

The  speaker  was  a  florid  looking  man  some  three 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  sandy  hair  and  whis- 
kers, lai^,  dull,  leaden  colored  eyes,  and  a  grandil- 
oquent manner  of  speech  which  in  oonverMtion 
of^en  gave  a  ludicrous  turn  to  what  was  meant  to 
be  a  grave  and  serious  point. 

On  hearing  henelf  styled  **  dear  girl,''  Miss  Pen- 
elope simpered  consciously  and  said — 

"Oh,  la  me,  pray  don't  mention  it,  bnt  I  do  feel 
so  highly  flattered  by  your  flne  remarks  I  hardly 
know  which  way  to  turn,  but  as  you  need  have  pri« 
vate  converse  with  Miss  Marion  here,  I'll  go  on 
deck  where  my  dear  brother  Is  a  looking  at  the 
whales  and  sharks  and  pugnosed  porpoises  a  bask- 
ing, and  a  romping,  and  a  playing  dismal  poker  in 
the  heaving  bosom  of  the  dark  blue  sea.*' 

So  saying,  the  loquaoious  spinster  left  the  oabin 
fbrthwidi. 

Suddenly  rising  from  the  cabin  table  at  which  he 
had  been  previously  seated,  carelessly  pLiying  with 
a  loaded  pistol,  Capt.  Petrel  of  the  Trident  had  left 
thereon,  De  Forest,  soon  as  Miss  Penelope  relieved 


him  of  her  graciouj  poecooc^  itappel  ^lie  up  to 

Marion  Grayle  and  said — 
"  Funny,  isn't  iS?" 

To  this  rathec  vague  and  indefinite  Interrogataiy 
our  astonished  heroine  made  no  reply. 

*'  It  is,  upon  my  soul  it  is,"  continued  Lion^ 
'*  most  deuced,  I  might  say,  damnably  funny,  that 
your  fussy,  old  hurridan  of  an  aunt  should  go  on 
deck  and  leave  me  tete-a-tete  with  a  beautifal  crea- 
cliure  most  exquisitely  glorious  to  behold.  As 
she's  done  so,  however,  I  may  as  well  make  tb« 
best  use  of  the  precious  time  we  are  left  together, 
that  I  possibly  can.  Have  you  forgotten  oar  last 
interview,  Miss  Gayle?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not,"  was  Marion's  brief  reply. 

"  Nor  I,"  responded  Lionel.  "  Allow  me  to  re- 
peat what  transpired  on  that  occasion.  How  I 
made  you  a  declaration  of  undying  love,  and  aho 
an  honorable  proposal  for  your  hand  andheait. 
You  scorned  them  both,  and  what  for?  the  ooans 
regard  of  a  miserable  republican  sailor,  with  brosd, 
unsightly,  sunburnt  hands,  who»e  fiither  was  probt- 
bly  a  wood-sawyer,  and  who  is  really  obliged  to 
work  for  a  living." 

'*  Your  talk  offends  me,  sir,"  responded  Msiioo. 
"  Let  me  retire,  please,  to  my  apartment" 

**  Not,  my  beauteous  oreachure,"  said  De  Form, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  greatly  flushed  with  wIim^ 
"  until  you  hear  me  out" 

With  this  he  placed  himself  quickly  between 
Marion  and  her  state-room  door,  and  speaking  thick 
and  rapidly  continued  thus— 

**  You  scorned  my  love  but  did  not  kill  it  Dsma 
it,  no.  Your  scorn  inflamed  it  I  resolved  thit 
eventually  you  should  be  mine.  Your  father  knew 
it,  and  also  made  the  same  resolve  himselC  Gi^ 
onrastances  having  favored  ns,  the  time  bat  now 
arrived  for  its  execution.  There  is  a  person  oa 
board,  now  on  deck  with  your  respected  sirs,  who 
will  many  ns  at  once." 

Not  whilst  I  live,"  reminded  Marion  finnlj. 
"Stand  asideP' 

•'What  for?" 

*•  I  wish  sir  to  retire,"  said  Marion,  stepping  far- 
ward  as  she  spoke. 

Holding  the  captain's  pistol  in  one  hand,  De  Fbs> 
est  essayed  with  the  other  to  catch  Marion  by  the 
arm.  A  brief  struggle  ensued,  daring  which  the 
pistol  accidentally  went  off  and  Lionel  De  Foresti 
the  thhrd  and  last  scion  of  a  noble  race,  fell,welt«> 
ing  in  his  blood  upon  the  oabin  floor. 

CHAPTER  HL 

"  SailOI" 

"  Where  away?" 

**  Three  points  ofTthe  starboard  bow,  sfr." 

This  welcome  fact  was  elicited  from  the  lookout 
on  the  foretop  gallant  bead  of  the  Restitution  by 
the  captain  thereof,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  dsj 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  the  sudcUa 
promulgation  was  hailed  by  the  whole  ship's  ooa^ 
pany  with  the  utmost  gratification  and  delight 

A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  at  the  time,  daik, 
leaden  colored  clouds  noiirkily  obscured  the  sai£iM 
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of  the  skj,  and  the  general  appearance  of  both  sky 
tad  sea  betokened  the  swift  approach  of  a  wild  and 
beaTj  storm. 

Hearing  from  the  forecastle  where  he  was  boailj 
engaged  in  stowing  away  his  evening  meal,  the  on- 
uoilDoiBes  and  bustle  caused  on  deck  by  the  raising 
of  the  afore^d  sail,  onr  old  friend  Obed  Dickerson 
euoe  np  the  gangway,  and  as  he  joined  a  chatter- 
iDg  group  of  rough  cdd  salts  congregated  about  the 
windkasysud — 

"Verily  as  I  was  busy  a  satisfyin'  the  inward 
nan  jost  now,  I  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
ind  one  above  aH  the  rest  saying,  *  sail  Ol'  What 
doth  it  mean,  1  ask?'' 

''That  there  is  a  small  Quaker  meedng-house," 
said  old  Jo  Gremes,  **  coming  down  hero  under  full 
Mil  to  take  the  capon  off  ashore.'' 

"Dont  believe  him  Obed,  he's  ohaffln,"  inter- 
posed Bill  Brown,  **sail  O  means,  that  as  punish- 
ment  for  giving  ns  raw  duff  to-day,  the  cooks  have 
got  to  reef  the  mizzen-mast,  dance  two  hours  on  the 
min  top  gallant  bobetay  by  way  of  tight-rope  ex- 
ircise,  take  sixteen  even  handed  knots  in  the  star- 
board dead  eyes,  unbend  the  old  fore-topsail  and 
flake  them  all  up  into  duff;  boys,  afore  they  go  be- 
fcm." 

**Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  answered  Obed, 
beginntng  to  think  he  was  getting  chaffed  sure 
noogh,  " or  I  will  poke  thee  in  the  ribsand  punch 
%  nnworthy  head  until  thou  seest  stars  and  squeak- 
■t  ont  for  mercy." 

"That's  right,  old  boy,"  exdaimed  Jo  Gemes, 
"pnnoh  Brown,  and  punish  him  good,  now." 

Pitch  Gemes  to  the  devil,  overboard,"  inter- 
poaed  Brown,  "  for  he's  always  chafltn  everybody, 
wrerywhere." 

''Has  any  of  ye  seen  my  jack-knife,"  inquired 
)bed  by  way  of  turning  the  chaffing  of  his  ship- 
oates  to  some  practical  account. 

**  Tes,  I  did,"  answered  little  Mike  Wheeler  from 
KBoag  the  crowd. 

"Where  and  when?"  asked  Obed. 

''About  an  hour  ago,"  responded  Mike,  *'a  go- 
Bg  over  the  bows  with  a  fore-topmast  stnnsail  sot 
dwoner  rigged." 

This  being  more  than  even  Obed's  magnanimity 
oold  iiairly  stand,  he  made  a  blow  at  Mike,  who 
exterously  dodged  the  same  and  thereby  caused 
is  hnge  opponent  to  fidl  sprawling  on  the  deck. 
Q  the  meantime,  Capt.  Curtiss  with  the  aid  of  his 
bss  had  discovered  from  aloft  that  the  strange 
esMl  had  squared  away  and  was  coming  for  the 
testitotion  dead  before  the  wind. 

On  seeing  this,  the  captain  without  loss  of  time, 
samUed  down  on  deck,  and  speaking  to  Lieut 
iottrick,  said— 

''Johnny  Bull  is  after  us,  sure  as  I  live." 
"In  what  shape,  sirr'  inquired  the  fiist  lieu- 
nant 

"  A  gun  brig,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
•'Meaning  fight,  sir?" 

"  That's  what  I  mean  whether  he  does  or  not," 
sponded  CnrtisB,  "so  we'll  about  ship,  shorten 
il  to  dose  reef  for  rough  weather,  clear  the  decks 
r  aotien  and  beat  the  hands  to  qoarters." 


By  the  time  these  orders  were  iairiy  executed, 
the  stranger,  having  run  down  far  enough  to  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  Restitution's  deck,  hoisted 
English  colors  and  fired  a  gun. 

"  I  understand  what  he  means  by  that,"  exclaim- 
ed the  first  lieutenant 

"  Tliat  he  means  to  lay  where  he  is  till  after  dark, 
and  then  run  us  on  board,"  said  Capt  Curtiss  in 
reply.  "We'll  give 'em  one  broad-side  first,  any 
way.   Starboard  guns  there,  are  you  ready?" 

"  All  ready,  sir,"  was  the  quick  resi>onse. 

"Firel" 

In  an  instant  the  four  guns  forming  the  priva- 
teer's starboard  belched  forth  thunder,  smoke  and 
death,  and  for  a  moment  afterwards  aU  was  silent 
as  the  deep,  oold  grave. 

Then  the  low,  murmuring  sound  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  the  ship'^  rigging  increased 
to  a  frightful  and  ominous  shriek,  the  atmosphere 
grew  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  expected  storm  bunt 
over  the  contending  ships  with  fury  wild  and  boi^ 
terous. 

Fmding  the  stranger  did  not  return  his  fire,  Cnr> 
ties  speaking  to  the  lieutenant  said— 

"  I  think  Buttrick,  there'll  be  no  fighting  to  nigbt» 
for  the  storm  wont  allow  it" 

"  It  may  lull  sir,  by  midnight" 

True,  and  then,"  replied  the  captain,  "unless 
our  broadside's  iairiy  crippled  him,  he  will  run  m 
on  board." 

"  Unless  we  run  away,"  observed  the  first  lieo- 
tenant 

"  Which  Henry  Curdss  never  did,  nor  wiU,  al- 
thongh  the  odds  were  three,  instead  of  two  guns  to 
one,  which  is  the  case  at  present" 

Here  a  voice  from  one  who  had  come  up  in  tiio 
daiiuiess  unperoeived  was  heard  to  say — 

"  Captain,  can  I  speak  a  moment  unto  thee?" 

"  Of  course,  Obed,  certainly,"  said  Curtiss  in  r^ 
ply.  "  Mr.  Buttrick  see  that  the  signal  lights  are 
set  fore  and  aft,  send  one  wat«h  below  with  orden 
to  turn  in  all  standing,  to  be  ready  at  a  minatO'l 
warning,  and  ke^  the  other  in  readiness  to  expel 
boarders.   Now,  Obed,  say  on." 

"  Is  there  going  to  be  a  fight,  sir?" 

"  If  the  wind  lulls  and  our  adversary  don't  haul 
off,  which  I  hardly  think  he  will,  a  serious  fight 
will  probably  ensue.   Are  you  afraidr' 

"  Nay,  not  an  atom,  might,  or  bit,  sir,"  answered 
Obed,  "  and  nether  was  my  grandfiuher  by  my 
mother's  side,  who  valiantly  did  fight  and  cmelly 
was  killed  on  Bunker  HiU.   But  I  say,  captain?" 

"Well?" 

"  If  there  isa  fight,"  reqKmdedObed,  •'povibly  I 
may  be  killed  therein?" 
"  I  hope  not" 

"  Of  a  verity  so  do  V  oontfained  Obed,  "  but  then 
I  may,  and  if  1  do— " 

"What  then?"  askad  CoitisB,  as  Obed  seemed  to 
hesitate. 

Handing  the  captain  a  small,  square  paokag«^ 
carefully  wrapped  in  an  did  newspaper,  Obed 
said: 

"lliis  is  the  picture  ci  my  own  tme  love^  Bo» 
bekkar  Sniggins.  Notwithstanding  alM  sooObdal 
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me  when  I  did  go  to  marry  h«r,  I  lore  her  still 
■KMt  aartin  troe." 

*«  And  I  trnat  she  will  repent,"  interpoaed  Capt. 
CnrtisB,  and  yoa  will  live  to  marry  jour  beloved 
after  all" 

**  Yea,  and  ameo  to  that,''  responded  Obed. 
**  Bat  then  I  may  be  killed,  and  thee  may  not,  ao 
if  thee  liveat  thronghoat  thia  cruise,  and  I  do  not, 
will  thee  be  good  enough  to  oany  this  picture  unto 
Rebekkar,  and  tell  her  I  consider  myself  to  bo  her 
lawful  husband  to  hey  and  to  hold  and  so  forth 
till  deatli  doth  me  part,  and  sometime  afterwards 
also/' 

As  the  captain  readily  promised  to  comply  with 
this  request,  Obed  said-— 

**  I  thauk  thee,  captain,  and  am  ready  now  with 
fire,  and  sword,  and  mnrderons  cannon  balls  to 
piosh  mine  adversary  to  the  wall  and  smite  hip  and 
thigh  even  as  ancient  Joshua  did  the  Midianit^  ol 
old." 

**  Ton're  a  good  and  very  useftd  fellow,"  answer^ 
ed  the  worthy  captain,  **  although  a  little  green.  Go 
forward  now,  tmst  in  God,  do  the  best  yoa  can, 
and  all  will  be  right  in  the  end." 

•         •         e         e        •  e 

A  few  minutes  previous  to  the  time  the  strange 
sail  waa  raised  by  the  lookout  at  the  privateer's 
mast-head,  the  wismsJ  was  discovered  off  the  Tri- 
dent's larboard  bow  and  the  brig  miiriedialeiy  wiw 
squared  away  in  chase. 

It  so  happened  that  the  only  perKm  within  hear- 
ing on  deck,  at  the  time  the  pistol  was  disohai^ged 
that  wounded  Lionel  De  Forest,  was  Miss  Pene- 
lope Gayle,  who  at  the  time  was  standing  just  at 
the  head  of  the  cabin  gangway. 

After  rushing  down  and  seeing  De  Forest  bleed- 
ii^  on  the  cabin  floor,  our  ancient  sinnster  hnr^ 
riedly  rushed  back  again  on  deck,  and  meeting  her 
brother  and  CapU  Petrel  near  the  gangway  with 
glaring  eyes,  tind  uplifted,  outspread  hands,  es- 
olaimed — 

**  Oh,  horrible,  gentlemen  I  and  oh  gracious,  mel 
there's  murder  in  the  cabin,  down  below,  where 
Sir  Lionel  De  Forest  has  been  killed,  and  stabbed, 
and  pistolled,  probably  by  himself,  and  now  lays 
weltering  in  his  gore,  and  Miss  Marion  looking  on 
white  as  a  winding  sheet  wound  around  a  dying 
corpse— oh  glory,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  misery, 
and  woe,  and — " 

**Hold  your  everlasting  tongue,  sister,"  impa- 
tiently exclaimed  Mr.  Stephen,  **  and  I'll  see  for 
myself  what  the  trouble  is." 

Going  into  the  cabin  immediately  after  this,  Mr. 
Gayle  lifted  the  woiinded  man,  who  had  only  iaint- 
ed  firom  loss  of  blood,  ftom  the  floor,  and  turning 
to  Marion,  who  stood  looking  vaguely  on,  he 
•aid — 

«•  Who  has  done  this?" 

**  Accident  and  t  <e  meroifal  Providence  of  Giod," 
responded  Marion,  ^  has  saved  me  Irom  mortal  in- 
•ult  and  left  that  villain  as  you  see  him  now." 

So  saying,  and  being  weak  and  taint  from  the  ef« 
iisots  of  the  exciting  scene  through  which  she  had 
ao  lately  passed,  our  heroine  retired  to  her  own 


room,  threw  herself  down  upon  her  coach  and  tiiod 
to  rest. 


Towards  midnight,  as  Mr.  Bottrick  had  previoa»> 
ly  propheded,  the  wind  lulled,  and  at  Oipt  C»> 
ties  expected  his  vessel  would  be  attacked,  all  han^ 
were  called  on  deck  and  everybody  on  board  wu 
soon  prepared  for  action. 

Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  clouds  dispened, 
and  as  the  bright,  full  moon  shone  out,  the  priTi- 
teer*s  strange  adveisary  was  seen  abootaBhip'i 
length  off  to  windward  with  a  signal  of  distroBS  let 
on  her  main  rigging. 

Hiinking  this  might  be  a  rose  to  throw  him  off 
his  guard,  Oapt  Curtias  ordered  aail  to  be  made  m 
OS  to  get,  as  soon  as  possible,  under  decent  bctd- 
way. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  load  voioe  ftem  Um 
stranger  bailed  as  follows — 
**  Ship  ahoy  P' 
Halloa  1" 

•<Getont  your  boats  for  God's  sake.  We  m 
sinking." 

"Ay,ay.   What  brig  k  thatr» 

*«  The  £n£^ish  gnn  brig,  Trident,  Petral,'m«fC0^ 
from  Halifiix  to  Havre." 

«« Haul  down  your  ooloia,"  shouted  the  cipttq 
of  the  privateer. 

>»  MwX  with  yoar  boats,"  sang  out  thi 
captain  ot  the  brig,  for  we  have  ladies  here." 

By  this  time  the  Bestitntion's  boats,  manned  by 
brave  and  willing  crews  were  in  the  water. 
flrrt  of  these  that  reached  the  sinking  brig  wm 
ki  chaiige  of  Mr.  Buttrick,  and  the  first  one  ot  b« 
crew  that  followed  him  on  board  was  Obed  Diok»> 
son. 

Seeing  two  females  dinging  to  the  nul,  Obed 
stepped  briskly  up,  but  suddenly  reooiled  a  pace  or 
two  and  then  stopped  short,  and  said— > 

Marion  Gaylel  dolaeetheeintheq>iritortfai 
flesh?" 

**  In  both,  lUend  Obed,"  was  Marion's  qoiokte 
ply. 

Come,  come,  Obed,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bottriek, 
don't  stop  to  spin  yama  now.  Dont  yon  see  the 
ship.is  sinking  last  and  there's  no  time  to  be  loitP 
I'll  help  the  young  kdy  into  the  boat  whilst  yoa  do 
the  same  with  the  elder  one." 

Turning  immediately  to  Miss  Penelope,  Obed,  ai 
he  strove  to  take  her  by  the  hand  exclaimed— 

**  Madam,  come  thou  with  me." 

«*Get  out,"  replied  the  ancient  dame  ia  her  s»> 
customed  style,  **  get  out,  I  say,  yon  villain,  wretch, 
robber,  pimte,  and  Capt.  Ktdd,and  let  me  ak>De;  t 
lady  bred  and  bom,  who  never  yet  allowed  a  mor 
tal  man  to  touch  the  hem  of  my  embmidered 
gown — and  who  now  is  sinking  in  a  rotten  ehif 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  frothy  sea,  where  oier 
maids  live  in  coral  groves  and  lobsters  live  in  olorer, 
and—'' 

•*  IVike  her  into  the  boat  at  once,"  intarpoeed  Mr 

Buttrick. 

In  a  moment  Obed  had  the  irate  spinster  in  fail 
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Btin  (broo  to  tb«  boat,  the  beoiune  ootrageous, 
shrieking  at  the  top  of  her  voioe  an  ioUowe — 

'*Tow-ow-oWy  murder,  thieves  and  fire.  Yoa 
•et  me  down,  yoa  devUeh  man,  and  let  me  drownd 
Bjself  in  virgin  pnrit}*,  or  I'll  ■cratch  and  claw, 
and  Ute,  and  pinch  yonr  nglj  fiioe,  and  tear  oat 
joor  goggling  eyes,  pull  all  the  sandy  hair  off  £r<im 
yoar  dirty  scalp,  and  yow-ow-ow-ow,  oh  mercy,  let 
me  die  and  hide  my  blushing  fiioe  in  the  hungry 
msw  of  some  voracious  shark,  where  I  shall  quick 
fefget— yow-ow-om-ow-ow,  that  my  poor  waist 
WHS  clasped  by  any  mortal  man,  oh,  Lord,  yow- 
ow-ow.>» 

Long  before  Miss  Penelope  had  thus  fully  aired 
ber  oohous  rhetonc,  she  was  safely  stowed  away  in 
the  bouom  of  the  boat,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  aa  occasional  yow-ow-ow  she  remained  till  she 
was  taken  by  Obed  and  main  force  again  on  board 
the  Restitution. 

The  happy  meeting  there  between  Capt  Curtiss 
ud  his  much  loved  Marion  we  leave  our  reade» 
to  imagine,  while  we  poas  on  to  state  that  two  of 
the  ahot  tired  by  the  privateer  had  struck  the  Tri- 
imt  beneath  her  water  line,  and  this,  in  oonnec- 
tioD  with  the  heavy  storm,  caosed  her  eventually 
to  aink  beneath  the  waves. 

The  wound  inflicted  on  Lionel  De  Forest,  in  the 
way  before  related,  proved  fatal  and  he  went  down 
with  the  brig,  llie  remainder  of  the  Trident's  com- 
pany, including  Mr.  Gayle,  were  j»ve and  taken 
a  few  week4  afterwards  to  Boston  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

Before  oor  hero  staited  on  another  cruise  at  sea, 
he  married  Marion  Ghiyle,  and  after  making  a  few 
nscesilul  trips,  friend  Obed  Dickerson  took  Re- 
bekkar  Sniggius .  to  hev  and  to  hold  tor  better  or 
wone,  as  his  loved  and  lawful  wife  till  death  did 
them  part  and  some  time  afterwards. 


CIXTKR  ROOUERT. 

I  As  a  certain  named  judge  in  Mexico,  some  time 
I  iinoe,  walked  one  morning  into  oourt,  he  thought 
b«  would  examine  whether  it  was  time  for  business, 
I  and  feeling  for  his  repeater,  found  it  was  not  in  his 
'  pocket 

"  Aa  usoal,*'  said  he  to  a  friend  who  accompanied 
him,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd  near  the 
door,  "as  usual,  I  have  again  left  my  watch  at 
home  uider  my  pillow." 
I  He  went  on  the  bench  and  thought  no  more  of 
it  The  court  adjourned,  and  he  returned  home. 

Aa  aeon  as  he  was  quietly  seated  in  his  parlor, 
he  bethought  himself  of  his  timepiece,  and  turning 
to  hia  wife,  requested  her  to  send  it  to  their  cham- 
ber. 

**  But,  my  dear  judge,"  said  she,  **  I  sent  it  to  you 
three  honw  ago." 

•*  Sent  it  to  me,  my  dear?   Certainly  not" 
Uoquestionably,"  replied  the  lady,  **and  by 
the  person  you  sent  for  it" 

"The  person  I  sent  for  it  I"  echoed  the  judge. 

"Precisely,  my  dear;  the  very  person  you  sent 
for  it.  You  had  not  left  home  more  than  an  hour, 
when  a  well-dressed  man  asked  to  see  me.  He 


had  one  of  the  finest  turkeys  I  ever  saw,  brought 
it  in,  and  said  that  on  your  return  to  oourt  you  met 
an  Indian  with  a  namber  of  fowls,  and  having 
bought  this  one,  at  quite  a  bargain,  you  had  given 
him  two  reals  to  briug  it  home,  with  a  request  that 
I  should  have  it  killed,  picked  and  put  to  cool,  as 
yoa  intended  to  invite  your  brother  judges  to  a 
dish  of  moUe  with  yoa  to-morrow.  *  And  oh  I  by 
the  way,  senorita,*  said  he,  *his  excellency,  the 
judge,  requested  me  to  ask  you  to  give  yourselt 
the  trouble  to  go  oar  chamber,  and  take  his  watch 
from  under  the  pillow,  where  he  says  he  left  it  as 
usual  \hU  morning,  and  send  it  to  him  by  me.'  And, 
of  course,  miquerido,  I  did  so." 

"  You  did?"  said  the  jadge. 

*«  Certainly,"  said  the  lady. 

**  Well,  '  replied  his  honor,  <*all  I  can  say  to  yoo, 
mydear,  is,  that  you  are  as  greata  goose  as  the  bird 
is  a  turkey.  Too  have  been  robbed,  madam;  tlie 
man  was  a  thief;  I  have  never  sent  for  my  watch; 
you've  been  imposed  upon;  and,  as  a  necessary 
conseqnenoe— the  confounded  watch  is  lost  for- 
ever." 

The  trick  was  a  ounning  one;  and,  after  a  laugh* 
it  was  resolved  actually  to  have  the  turkey  for  to 
morrow's  dinner,  and  his  honor's  brothers  of  the 
bench  to  enjoy  so  dear  a  meat  Accordingly  after 
the  adjournment  of  court  next  day,  they  all  repaiiv 
ed  to  his  dwelling,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  the 
expectation  of  a  rare  feast 

Scarcely  had  th^  entered  the  sala,  and  exohang 
ed  the  ordinary  salutations,  when  the  lady  broke 
forth  with  oongmtuiations  to  his  honor  upon  the 
reooveiy  of  the  stolen  watch. 

**  How  happy  I  am,"  eTctoimed  she,  that  the  vfl* 
lain  was  apprehended." 

"  Apprehended  P'  said  the  judge,  with  much  soi^ 
prise. 

**  Yes,  and  doubtless  oonvioted,  too,  by  this  time,' 
said  his  wife. 

Too  are  always  talking  riddles,"  replied  he. 
**  explain  yourMlf^  my  dear.  I  know  nothing  of 
thief,  watch  or  conviction." 

**  It  can't  be  possible  that  I  have  again  been  de 
ceived,"  quoth  the  lady,  **  bat  this  is  the  story 
about  one  o'clock  to  day  a  pale  and  rather  interest* 
ing  young  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  seedy  suit  of 
black,  came  to  the  house  in  great  haste  almost 
oat  of  breath.  He  said  that  he  had  just  come  from 
court;  that  he  was  one  of  the  clerks;  that  the  graat 
villain  who  had  had  the  aududty  to  steal  your  hon 
or's  ¥ratoh  had  just  been  arrested;  that  the  evi 
dence  was  nearly  perfect  to  convict  him;  and  thai 
all  that  was  required  to  complete  it  was  the  tur- 
key, which  must  be  brought  into  court,  and  for  that 
he  had  been  sent  with  a  porter  by  your  expraa 
orders." 

*'  And  you  gave  it  to  him?" 

**  Of  courae  I  did — who  could  have  doubted  him, 
or  resisted  the  orders  of  a  judge?" 

**  Watch  and  turkey— 4>oth  gone  I  Pray,  what  la 
the  world,  madam,  are  we  to  have  for  dinner?" 

But  the  lady  had  taken  care  of  her  guests  no^ 
withstanding  her  simplicity,  and  the  party  ez^oyed 
both  the  joke  and  their  viands. 
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THE  FEASAjrr  COUNTESS; 

OR, 

THE  WOLF  OF  M:oprr^TJ]3^T>r. 

ikf^CME,  dear  brother/'  said  the  Count  Montan-. 
jCh  n  ban,  '*  come  and  sit  down  by  me  under  this 
nataral  tapestiy  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  I 
will  narrate  what  jon  hare  so  often  oonjared  me 
to  do— the  histoij  which  links  my  own  to  that  of 
my  sweet  ooontees,  the  ciroamstances  which  have 
led  to  the  consummation  of  that  match  which  is  my 
gretAest  happiness,  and  which  you  now  approve  so 
much.'' 

The  offer  was  cheerfully,  nay  eagerly,  accepted 
by  him  to  whom  these  kind  words  were  addressed. 
Eugene  quickly  seated  himself  by  his  elder  broth- 
er's side  in  the  sylvan  retreat  alluded  to,  and  anx- 
iously awaited-^t  for  a  moment — ^the  commence- 
ment of  a  narrative  which  he  was  the  more  desir- 
ous to  hear  from  the  fiucinating  veil  of  mysteiy 
which,  as  yet,  enveloped  the  previous  histoiy  of 
the  lovely  being  whom  his  brother  had  been  i#o  ibr- 
tonate  as  to  ensure  for  his  bride,  his  countess,  the 
idol  of  his  heart;  of  whom,  when  he  spoke,  it  was 
only  in  raptures,  more  beseeming  the  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  a  fond  lover,  than  the  more  subdued 
praises  of  a  wedded  husband. 

**  It  is  now,*'  began  the  count,  **  two  summers 
■since  our  commune  was  nightly  ravaged  by  a  wolf, 
of  more  than  common  savagenees  and  strategy. 
Young  and  old,  children  and  men,  had  been  assail- 
ed by  this  monster  of  the  woods;  the  cattle  of  our 
fiurmers  had  been  carried  off  and  devoured,  or  else 
torn  and  maimed  by  this  ruthless  savage;  even  our 
dogs  who  had  becni  hitherto  deemed  a  sufficient 
protection  for  their  nntended  flock,  were  over-mas- 
tered by  his  oeuiage,  or  defeated  by  his  craftiness; 
and  though  every  art  of  the  peasant  and  hunter  had 
been  exerted  to  discover  his  den  and  drag  him  to 
death,  effort  after  effort  fidled  to  tradk  him  to  his 
sanguinary  lair. 

**  X  now  considered  it  my  duty,  as  natural  pro- 
tector of  our  fidthful  peasantry,  to  search  out  and 
destroy  this  fo^  to  their  cattle-folds,  and  summon- 
ing my  huntsmen  together,  we  set  out,  well  armed 
and  confident,  for  the  woods  which  border  this  do- 
main. For  two  days,  however,  soooess  followed 
not  our  steps.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  our 
.  -erafty  enemy,  scenting  perhaps  the  staunch  hounds, 
wbic^  had  been  mustered  in  more  than  common 
force  to  destroy  him,  had  shrunk  from  before  them 
to  a  lair  more  distant,  where  he  oould  securely 
tooooeal  himself  till  the  oiy  of  revenge  had  subsided. 
Believing  this,  I  had  given  up  the  immediate  pnr- 
•oit,  and  had  divided  my  force  into  small  parties, 
.  and  despatched  them  to  more  distant  quartan  to 
onkennel  the  monster,  should  they  have  the  for- 
tune to  get  sight  of  him,  and  drive  him  back  into 
•our  toils;  and  with  four  followers,  I  contented  my- 
self with  beating  up  the  wood  on  the  south.  Our 
-  diligenoe  was  unrewarded,  and  grown  weary  of  the 
hopeUss  poxsoit,  I  resigned  the  sport  to  my  still 
eager  attendants,  and  as  the  evening  was  more  than 
I.  vsoaHy  beantifal,  even  for  our  happy  dime,  I  wan- 


dered on  in  pleasant  contemplation  of  the  glorioiii 
hues  of  earth  and  sky,  as  ever  and  anon  they  boisr 
upon  my  view  through  the  interstices  of  the  wood. 
I  had  left  my  companions,  all  of  whom  were  desi^ 
ous  to  bivouac  another  night  in  the  forest,  tnd  si- 
though  I  had  strayed  so  far,  I  meant  to  have  re- 
turned to  them  before  darkness  set  in. 

**  Gently  and  gradually  the  daylight  fiuled,  and 
the  dusky  shadows  of  evening  came  stealing  over 
the  wood,  till  its  thick  foliage  became  Uack  and 
melancholy.  1  then  thought  of  retracing  my  steps 
~for  weariness  had  succeeded  the  delight  I  fett 
in  the  silent  contemplation  of  the  beauties  aroand 
me. 

'*The  usual  Iktality  which  attends  the  late  wan- 
derer befell  me.  I  mistook  the  path  I  had  fint  fol- 
lowed, and  still  the  further  I  pursued  it  strayed 
more  remotely  from  the  road  which  would  hare 
led  me  to  my  followers,  or  back  to  my  chateao. 
While  thus  perplexed  in  the  nuuses  of  this  labyrintb, 
a  rustHng  arose  from  the  thick  underwood  about 
me.  I  started,  grasped  my  spear  more  firmly,  and 
felt  to  assure  myself  that  my  side  arms  were  safe. 
The  sound  ceased,  and  I  stepped  a  few  paces  fiw*  i 
ward;  again  the  sound,  and  I  stood  on  the  defsD* 
sive;  but  again  it  ceased,  and  I  pursued  my  way. 
J  paused  once  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  that  whatever  living  thing  it  was  which 
stirred,  whether  savage  or  man,  it  followed  my 
steps — stopped  when  I  stopped — and  stirred  when 
I  stirred;  and  so  guardedly,  that  when  the  sound 
of  my  footsteps  died,  the  rustle  of  its  pursuit  wai 
silent.  My  feelings,  Eugene,  at  that  moment,  you 
may  have  some  fiunt  idea  of,  but  they  altogether 
baffled  description.  I  felt  what  oan  only  be  coo* 
ceived  by  one  in  a  situation  similar  to  the  dread- 
ful one  I  was  then  in.  I  cannot  say  that  it  wai 
either  dread,  fear,  or  horror,  but  a  fearful  mixtare 
of  the  three;  not  to  suoh  a  degree,  however,  as  in 
the  least  to  paralyse  my  power  of  thought,  or  re- 
flection, or  such  as  to  rendclr  me  incapable  of  is- 
stant  exertion,  either  in  the  offensive  or  delensiTe; 
but  how  was  I  to  act?  Daylight  had  departed, 
leaving  me  shrouded  in  the  depths  of  the  wood, 
and  to  all  appearance  completely  lost  in  its  masee, 
as  I  could  make  out  no  beaten  track;  and  to  erowD 
all,  I  was  pursued  1^  some  unseeh  and  wily  foe, 
who  doggedly  foUowed  me  atLCvery  step,  in  order 
no  doubt,  to  pounce  upon  me  at  a  disadvantage. 
Although  there  was  still  left  the  slightest  glimnle^ 
ing  of  twilight,  it  was  insufficient  to  enable  me  to 
pierce  the  surrounding  gloom  to  any  distanoe,  and 
the  ftntastie  shapes  which  the  superinoombeDt 
branches  assumed  in  the  undecided  haze,  rendered 
my  uncertainty  and  anxie^  more  distressing.  I 
knew  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  call  aloud,  aa 
my  companions  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
voice,  and  were  I  even  to  attempt  it,  I  dreaded  krt 
thereby  I  might  hasten  the  catastrophe  |  had  oo 
doubt  was  awaiting  me.  In  this  fearfol  tm»  of 
alarm  I  knew  not  how  to  decide;  all  my  self-con- 
trol seemed  of  no  avail  in  my  present  dilemma,  and 
to  await  the  issue  would  probably  soon  nnnmu  ms, 
and  unless  I  either  tried  to  beard  my  foe,  or  attempt 
to  retzaoa  my  steps— I  eoold  hit  npon  no  altena- 
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tire.  I  knew  thai  mj  wtSmi  plan  waa  to  faoe  my 
wmjt  whaterer  it  was,  bot  how  was  I  to  do  it? — 
I M  a  sabde  foe  to  deal  with,  wboae  craftiness  ap- 
pearsd  to  inake  him  wavy  of  a  too  near  approach. 
I  atood,  tberetors,  with  more  eantion,  and  tlieii  I 
ooold  Jiear,  Ihough  fiuntly,  that  my  pmaoer  was 
gikliag  on  its  belly  otot  the  clinging  moss,  and 
tinoogb  the  stunted  fern,  which  clothed  the  groand 
beneath  the  underwood. 

*'It  is  the  wolf  I  I  eaEebmBMd,*'  eootinnad  the 
count,.  **  and  ior  a  moment  a  throb  of  fear  ran 
through  my  veins.  I  felt  that  I  was  too  weak,  loo 
▼eaiy,  long  to  endnre  the  fray  which  most  enane 
if  we  met.  The  sloatest  heart  in  France  woald 
perhaps  have  felt  as  mine  did,  and  no  shame  soUy 
its  eoorage.  I  had  not  long  to  dream  of  fear,  for 
the  Ibe  approached  nearer  and  nearer  still;  a  low, 
Mvage  growl  told  who  was  the  enemy  I  had  to  con- 
tend with. 

**  My  sinews  knit  aa  I  again  grasped  my  good 
ipsar.  A  mcNnent  more,  and  a  crash,  as  if  the 
angfaty  arm  of  an  oak  had  been  struck  to  the  earth, 
startled  the  awfiil  ailence,  and  made  wood  and  earth 
vilmite  with  the  sound.  It  waa  plain  that  the  wolf 
had  Boade  a  leap  for  the  spot  on  whfoh  I  stood,  but 
had  alighted  short  of  the  mark.  Aaotiier  short  rns* 
tie  among  the  underwood,  and  by  the  gloomy  light 
wUch  still  lingered,  I  peroeived  Mid  started  as  I 
beheld  the  eyes  of  the  savage  ereaitnre  gloatiag 
their  horrid  lostra  on  me. 

was  in  vain  to  think  of  ratreat— ooanige 
might  do  aomething— cowardice  nothing.  With  a 
resdnte  heart,  therefore,  I  advanced  upon  him.  It 
was  indeed  the  wolf  t 

''And  BOW  came  the  straggle.  With  a  loud 
grcwl  that  made  the  wood  re-echo,  he  advanced 
opo»  me,  and  I  upon  him. 

"We  were  within  two  peeas ef  eaek  other.  He 
gaaed  at  me  for  a  moroentv  and  then  crou^edas 
if  to  Jie  down;  bvt  it  waa  to  make  more  powerful 
bis  leap.    Ib  am  histant  he  spMug,  and  my  spear 
had  penetrated  the  cheat  of  tiie  shaggy  savage. 
From  the  fbfve  of  the  eoncwsion  with  which  we 
met,  I  feU  at  the  same  moment  he  was  wounded. 
With  horrid  jaws  extended,  again  he  sprang  upon 
me,  and  again  I  wounded  him,  bot  fcU  at  the  same 
instant  that  Ins  fimgs  had  frst  hold  of  me.   I  was 
tmmediatelj  hurled  to  the  ground  (ftom  which  I 
had  acaroelj  risen)  and  now  I  fancied  that  all  was 
lost,   l>e8pair,  however,  made  me  resolute,  and 
not  a  emven.   Mixht  to  might  I  grappled  with  the 
Imge  monster,  and  as  he  was  about  to  give  the 
<}e«th  bite,  I  seized  with  both  hands  his  toakeJ  * 
jaws,  and  held  him  with  more  than  human  strength. 
His  hmtal  powers,  meanwhile,  were  not  inac  tive, 
for  I  felt  the  blood  trickling  down  from  my  lacer- 
ated arms  as  I  lny  under  him  up<m  the  earth. 
Hope,  iiowoTcr,  had  not,  even  at  that  awful  period, 
ibimken  mo.   We  struggled,  till  by  a  convulsive 
spring  he  had  flung  himself  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  whieh  now  seemed  to  stand  between  me  and 
death.    We  were  thus  parted,  at  least,  in  part,  and 
stood  Btmgs^^^  AS  o^J  ^  struggle  when 

life  or  death  is  at  stake,  and  where  the  latter  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  kaue  than  the  ibrmer  in  a 
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case  like  this  one,  where  the  atmggle  wm  ae  va- 
equal. 

**My  dagger  waa  new  the  only  weapon  oa  wiiioh 
I  could  hope  tor  safety.  I  tnssted  to  it,  and  looaed 
ray  bold;  at  the  aaine  time,  with  great  effort,  I  aoo- 
oeeded  in  getting  more  fiimly  on  my  Haet.  In  the 
twiakling  of  an  eye  he  was  again  upon  me,  with 
more  than  his  former  fereeiousMSS.  I  had  Just 
tiose  to  unsheath  my  dagger,  aad  as  he  made  his 
last  fearlul  plunge,  I  sank  it  in  his  heart,  he  feU; 
I  withdrew  my  weapoor  and  repeated  the  stab,  and 
eznltingly  heard  hia  Hfe-Uood  gush  with  a  whist- 
ling noise  from  the  double- mouthed  wound.  The 
strugnle  was  not  over  yet,  for  once  asore  his  &ngs 
fiistened  on  me,  bat  it  waa  hia  laat  effort.  Exhaust- 
ed by  the  force  whieh  waa  to  revenge  his  overthrew, 
h*  fell  dead  at  my  feet;  and  at  the  same  time  my 
powers,  which  had  been  strained  beyond  the  natur- 
al strength  of  man,  gave  way,  and  I  dropped  ez- 
haaated  across  his  lifeless  carease. 

**  The  moon  had  risen,  and  here  and  there  her 
light  glimmered  throngh  the  topmost  boughs  of 
the  trees,  but  all  was  dark  about  my  Csetk  1  re- 
mained en  the  ground  until  I  had  reooveied  my 
regular  breath;  bet  finding  that  I  grew  fUnter  and 
ftuater  from  leas  ef  bleed,  no  time  waa  to  be  lest  in 
eadeavoriag  to  make  my  way  out  of  the  wood,  fhr 
ahoald  I  linger  there  1  felt  certain  that  I  mast  Ueed 
to  death. 

With  enfiMUei  atepa  I  resaoMd  the  tangled 
path,  and  conquering  pain  with  resolution,  reached 
at  last  the  path  whieh  I  had  formeriy  deviated 
from,  and  had  tried  before  iaeflbotually  to  reeover. 
This  led  me  to  the  herder  ef  the  wood;  then  ex- 
hausted nature  could  no  longer  bear  up,  and  I  fell 
helplessly  to  the  ground,  'i'he  nsoon  was  now  Mgh 
in  the  heavens,  and  by  her  li^t  I  could  perceive 
that  I  was  not  £ir  diataat  from  a  small  hamlet,  sito- 
ated,  however,  Boore  thaa  two  leagues  in  aa  opp<^ 
aite  direotion  to  the  chntaau.  Idghta  were  giim* 
mering  in  the  diatanoe,  and  now  and  then  the  hark 
of  some  honest  guardian  of  flock  and  fold  gave  aa> 
aorance  of  human  neighherhood,  and  I  summoned 
the  bmall  remainder  of  strength  to  reach  it;  hut 
paia  and  the  loas  of  blood  had  exhausted  me  too 
much  for  further  stn^Egling,  and  again  I  sank  to  the 
gitmnd.  I  then  felt  as  if  1  waa  ioet,  although  with 
the  fearful  tantaliaation  ^t  h^p  was  aear  could  I 
only  call  loud  enough  for  aid.  This,  in  my  enfee. 
bled  state,  I  eould  not  do,  at  least,  with  loudness 
enough  to  attract  notice,  and  I  knew  in  exerting 
my  voice  it  only  increaaed  the  flow  of  blood  from 
I  ni>  wounds,  with  which  I  wan  becomiug  stiff  and 
powerless;  but  I  did  noake  an  attempt,  and  hiUloo- 
ed  as  well  as  I  was  able,  thinking  it  possible  that 
the  wind  might  waft  ray  cry  to  some  cottager,  and 
induce  him  to  aeareh  out  the  spot  from  whence  it 
proceeded.  Even  this  hope  failed  me,  and  I 
grew  odd  and  almost  as  rigid  as  death  itself  with 
pain. 

At  limgth  I  oould  hear  footsteps  approaching. 
Again  I  hallooed,  and  the  sound  came  nearer.  A 
peasant  youth  now  approached  within  reach  of  eoa- 
verM.  lie  demandea  to  know  my  distress.  I  ex- 
pkiincd  to  him  that  I  had  been  wounded  by  the 
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.  wolf  which  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  the  com- 
mune. At  the  very  mention  of  the  wolf,  without 
waiting  an  instant  to  listen  to  more,  the  recreant 
wretch  fled  irom  the  spot  with  all  the  speed  which 
fear  giTcs  to  the  coward.  My  heart  then  died 
witliin  me,  for  I  thought  I  must  perish.  And  what 
•  state  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish  I  then  endured 
is  past  all  recital.  You  may,  my  dear  brother,  con- 
ceive it  feeblv,  but  the  experience  of  it  defies  all 
description,  even  in  the  strongest  expressions  we 
can  use.  Moments  appeared  lionrs,  and  limits  to 
time  appeared  to  be  almost  annihilated.  I  dreaded 
that  my  reason  was  ebbing  fast  with  lilie  itself,  and 
all  hope  how  looked  to  be  about  extinguished, 
when,  lol  could  i  o%»  mistaken?  was  it  only  vain 
imaginings,  or  was  it  but  the  wind?  I  heard,  or 
thought  I  heard,  the  approach  once  more  of  ibct* 
steps,  but  so  light  that  I  almost  doubted  my  senses 
had  not  deceived  me;  it  came  nearer,  and  I  beheld 
with  joy  it  was  a  female.  How  my  heart  bounded 
OS  this  new  gleam  of  hope  fell  upon  iti  If  compas- 
sion for  suffering  is  to  be  foond  anywhere,  it  is  with- 
in the  gentle  breast  of  woman  I 

**  I  could  not  longer  speak,  but  my  groans  reach- 
ed her  ear.  She  ceased  the  simple  melody  with 
which  I  could  hear  she  was  lightening  the  loneli- 
ness  of  her  way,  and  she  stopped  to  listen.  I  found 
voice  sufticient  to  tell  her  that  I  was  dying  for  soo- 
oor.  Like  an  angel  of  pity  she  flew  to  the  spot, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  supporting  my  head  in 
her  arms.  Fortunately  she  had  a  small  flask  of 
milk  in  the  basket  she  carried.  She  held  the  whole- 
some beveras^  to  my  parehed  lips;  I  drank,  and 
strength  in  some  degree  returned  to  me.  Uow 
swee'i,  Eagene,  wps  that  draught  at  that  moment 
of  intense  suflering  and  thirst  I  Far  sweeter,  I  as- 
sure yon,  tlum  the  richest  wines,  either  our  own 
•r  other  countries  produce,  or  that  I  ever  partook 
of  I  Meanwhile  her  gentle  liands  wiped  away  the 
elammy  drops  of  agony  which  moistened  my  for«- 
hesd;  and  her  voice,  which  was  as  sweet  as  sounds 
of  mercy  to  the  ear  of  the  unpitied  wretch,  bade 
mr,  take  cheer;  and  ohoered  I  was  by  her  assiduous 
tenderness. 

''Dew  falling  in  the  desert,  and  reviving  the  fe- 
vered pilgrim;  light  breaking  in  upon  the  darkne« 
of  the  blind ;  music  bursting  in  upon  the  opening 
ear  of  the  deaf;  liberty  upon  the  captive;  joy  upon 
the  sorrowful;  hope  upon  the  despairing— were 
never  more  welcome  than  were  those  joy lul  sounds 
to  met 

Even  woman's  fragile  strength  is  sometimes 
poweriul  enough  to  support  superior  man  in  hio 
worst  need.  Persuaded  by  her  prevailing  gonue- 
ness  I  got  again  upon  my  feet,  and  her  arms  sup- 
ported my  painiul  steps  till  we  reached  a  small 
fiirm-house.  A  light  was  burning  at  the  lattice,  the 
wicket  opened  the  momeut  her  voice  was  heard 
without,  and  an  aged  woman  carelully  inquired  if 
it  was  Margarita. 

•«  *  Yes.  my  good  mother,'  answered  the  gentle 
gill,  *  I  have  brought  with  me  a  poor,  wounded 
cavalier,  who  is  dying  tlirough  lack  of  assistance.' 

**  Margarita  and  her  mother  sustained  me  hi.  I 
was  placed  on  a  spore  pallet,  cordials,  such  as  they 


deemed  safe  and  neoessary,  were  admioistsred  to 
refresh  my  £eiinting  spirits,  my  hunter's  drsM  Que> 
fully  stripped  off  and  my  wounds  staunched  and 
bound  up  with  the  sk'U  of  a  surgeon,  hot  with  the 
addition  of  the  superior  tenderness  which  woman 
only  can  exhibit  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

**  After  this  I  recovered  strength  suflicient  to  in> 
form  the  kind  creatures  how  I  had  fallen  into  to 
painfol  a  plight  lliey  compossioned  me  the  more; 
for  the  wolf  bad  also  visited  them,  and  spread  tsr 
ror  and  destruction  ait>und.  Fruits  and  bread 
were  placed  before  me,  and  I  was  pres^  to  pa^ 
take,  and  accept  freely  such  hospitality  as  tb«j 
could  show,  or  as  their  circumstances  enabled  them  j 
to  bestow.  ! 

**  This  eventful  evening  was  now  fast  drawing  to 
a  dose;  but  hunger,  weariness  and  wounds  were 
soon  forgotten  in  new  sensations. 

**  As  1  gazed  on  the  young  Mai^gorita,  I  felt  that 
I  had  never,  till  that  hour,  beheld  those  beantiei 
which  men  adore  in  women—never  till  then  hsd  I 
been  thrilled  by  that  indefinable  emotion  which 
softens  man's  sterner  nature,  and  expands  his  heart  \ 
to  receive  that  best  treasure  of  lifo— lovel  sole  r» 
mainder  of  that  heavenly  nature  which  has  sorvi?* 
ed  man's  too  eariy  falll 

**  The  admiration  and  the  awe  with  which  betnty 
affects  OS — the  tiirilling  emotion  succeeding  thf 
first  amazement  of  the  senses  at  the  dazzling  won 
dei^he  throb  of  the  heart— the  half-formed  ynk 
— the  hope— the  fear— the  thousand  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  intoxicate  the  person  lor  the  fixA 
time  sensible  of  beauty,  the  ineffectual  struggle  of 
the  tongue  to  tell  the  fullness  of  the  sool— the  de- 
spair  that  words  cannot  half  eloquently  expre» 
sensations  new,  and  therefore  indescribable;  the 
silence  which  is  more  oloquent;  the  long,  the  np- 
tnrous  gaze  when  not  observed,  and  the  glanoe 
withdrawn,  when  it  is  only  to  return  with  more 
absorbing  interest — mora  intense  fervor;  these  e^^ 
oumstances  were  so  new  to  me,  that  I  believe  mj 
confusion  must  have  been  apparent;  but  if  so,  it 
was  attributed  to  the  feverish  excitement  attending 
my  wounds,  and  I  was  persuaded  to  retire  to  rest. 
I  was  indeed  almost  glad  to  be  alone,  that  I  might 
recall  my  scattered  senses — ^meditate  on  my  feet 
ings,  foiget,  if  it  were  possible,  my  8uflering»--and 
only  think  of  that  bright  creature  Mai^ganta  in  my 
solitary  thoughts;  her  whom  I  could  not  look  at, 
when  before  me — without  betraying,  by  speech, 
eyes,  and  a  Ambling,  hurried  eHgemeas  of  manner, 
the  emotions  with  which  her  presence  filled  me. 
Yes,  the  insect  of  the  evening,  whose  little  life  is 
lengthened  by  having  that  light  snatched  away  by 
which  it  had  been  allured,  and  doted  on  so  fondly, 
that  it  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  to  its  flame, 
could  not,  if  it  were  capable  of  gratitude,  be  more 
indebted  to  the  hand  which  thoa  saved,  than  I  to 
the  tender  mother  of  Maigirita,  when  she  with- 
drew her  daughter's  beauty  from  my  dazzled  sight, 
and  left  me  in  darkness  and  solitude;  darkness  did 
I  say?  No,  her  image  made  the  tJght  more  bean- 
tiful  than  day!  Solitud :?  her  form  was  as  present 
as  if  she  had  stood  before  me;  and  had  I  been  in  a 
desert,  I  should  not  have  felt  that  I  was  alone. 
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"Sleep  never  brushed  my  eyelicU  with  her 
lofwny  winjjf,  nor  shed  one  honeydrop  of  her  re- 
frsthing  dew  upon  my  brow,  that  blusful  night. 
It  pesMd  away  in  one  long,  deiioioas  waking  dream, 
worth  all  the  dreams  of  sleep;  and  seemed  only 
too  short  lor  the  visions  of  happiness  which  were 
opening  before  me. 

"Agony  and  weariness  had  left  me;  and  I  oould 
have  encountered  a  troop  of  wolves,  and  weloom- 
ed  a  wound  from  each,  if  they  might  purchase  a 
night  ol  happy  delirium,  ilich  as  then  was  nimtl 

"  Early  the  next  morning  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  which  was  intended  to  arouse  me,  found  me 
still  awuke,  still  unwearied  and  unexhausted  with 
thoughts  of  the  beautiful  Mui^rito.  llie  door 
opened,  and  she  entered;  and  approaching  my  pal- 
let, took  my  feverish  hand  in  hers;  then,  how  my 
keart  tlmlled — thrilled  through  its  inmost  tore  I 
Her  tenderness,  her  affection,  still  increasing,  and 
ditnicisliing  nothing  in  their  devoted  services 
Bboukl  1  not  have  been  as  insensible  as  the  clod  »n- 
der  foot,  if  these  had  not  bred  an  affection,  a  te»- 
dernesB  as  entire,  and  devoted  as  hers?  Yee,  I  eon- 
fm  that  the  light  of  life  she  shed  around  my  horn 
of  pain  iRode  a  pleasure;  even  the  day  seemed  too 
ihort  for  the  happiness,  and  the  night  too  brief  to 
dream  of  the  day's  delight.  Time  passed  rapidty, 
ftnd  I  daily  gained  strength,  and  my  wounds  less 
and  Ion  remembered. 

**1  should  have  mentioned  that  I  had  taken  eave 
to  entrust  a  reasant,  in  whom  I  could  confide  with 
the  secret  of  my  safety,  lest  my  continued  absence 
from  the  chateau  should  cause  a  search  to  be  made 
ifter  me,  and  intermpt  pleasures  enjoyed  within 
the  walls  of  a  cottage,  such  as  I  had  never  ksown 
in  my  own  gay  saloons.  Happiness  is  bappiMes, 
wherever  it  is  found;  the  lowly  more  often  find 
it  without  seeking—than  the  proud  and  lofty  who 
hont  and  hurry  after  it,  through  ail  the  paths  of 
pleasure. 

**  On  the  fourth  day  I  was  so  mvch  recovered  that 
I  eoold  pace  my  chamber,  and,  in  the  evening  ii^ 
dolge  in  a  short  stroll  in  the  porch,  whi^  was 
beaatifully  entwined  with  roees  and  honeysuckle. 
There  with  Maigarita  near  bm,  diligently  tunsiag 
her  wheel,  interrupted  only  by  her  pausing  to  make 
lOQie  affectionate  inquiry,  I  listened  to  her  voice  m 
to  the  sweetest  musio,  when  to  while  away  ny 
ncknees,  she  narrated  some  touching  melancholy 
tile  ot  hidy's  love  and  troubadour's  fidelity;  and  m 
die  told  the  story,  wished  myself  its  heio,  and  yet 
wished  it  not,  for  I  felt  I  was  the  actor— the  hero, 
if  jou  chooso  to  call  it,  and  yet  not  b'ame  me  of 
egotism,  in  a  tale  of  happiness  yet  untold. 

Won  by  the  careful  attention,  which  I  could 
not  (igdl  to  pay  to  every  word  she  uttered,  I  prevail- 
ed upon  her  to  narrate  the  history  of  her  own  kiao- 
Ctttlil'e. 

**  1  will  be  brief,  however,  Eogeno,  as  I  fear  that 
yoQr  patience  is  well  nigh  ezhausied.*' 

Eagene,  who  had  not  once  interrupted  his  broth- 
er during  the  recital,  answered  afl'ectionately  ki  the 
negative,  and  the  count  oontinoed. 

Margarita's  lather  had,  it  seems,  performed 
eome  service  of  much  danger  lor  the  comii  our 


dear  fiither— blessed  be  his  memory  I  and  had  left 
at  his  death,  an  antique  ring,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  count,  that  if  ever  he,  ar  any  of  his  faai- 
ily  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  he  might  prefer  that 
claim  of  recompense  which  he  had  refused  when 
the  count  would  have  rewai'ded  him.  I  could  not 
conceal  my  emotion  at  the  mention  of  occuirences 
so  coincident— how  curious — that  first  our  lather, 
and  then,  myself,  should  thus  be  placed  under  deep 
obligations  to  the  family  of  one  of  those  good  cot* 
tagera  whose  very  deeds  shed  honor  on  our  nation's 
history;  although  so  unostentatiously  done,  that 
they  are  often  unknown  beyond  their  own  narrow 
circle,  their  merits  often  meet  with  slight  reward; 
but,  Eugene— these  worthy  peasants,  no  doubt^  en- 
joy within  their  own  breasts  those  exquisite  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  at  performance  of  good  and 
holy,  benevolent  and  sell-denying  actions,  whioh 
Heaven  implanU  there,  and  which  are  worth  more,, 
infinitely  more,  than  all  that  this  world's  wealth  caa 
purchase.  But,  to  return  to  my  narrative:  my 
emotions  caused  me  to  shed  tears  of  filial  piety  when 
I  beheld  that  well  remembered  ring,  which  so  ibr- 
cibly  brought  back  to  my  memory  sucred  reooUee- 
tions  of  our  good  parent, 

**  How  often  had  the  kind  hand,  whioh  had  worn 
that  gem,  been  laid  in  gentle  approbation  on  my 
head,  in  the  lather  winning  days  of  childhood  I  MftV^ 
garita  intended  to  visit  the  chateau  to  remind  the 
heir  of  Montauben  that  he  had  one  grateful  legacy 
to  discharge,  of  his  dear  father's  leaving.  She  had 
some  simple  fiivor  to  ask— I  foi^got,  just  now,  what, 
but  it  was  so  simple  indeed,  as  to  cause  me  to  telle 
—it  was  purely  imselfish,  it  did  not  concern  heiaelf, 
but  meant  to  benefit  others. 

** « And  have  you  no  feats,  my  gentle  girl,'  I  ask- 
ed, *  no  appreiiensions  of  trusting  your  beauty  in  the 
view  of  a  gay  young  lord,  who  might  be  struck,  as 
I  am,  with  your  charms?'  This  inadvertent  dis- 
closure of  the  impresidon  she  had  made  upon  me, 
startled  her;  her  eyes,  her  face,  betrayed  the  emo- 
tions of  her  heart.  1  resumed,  moro  guardedly— 
*  who  might  admire,  as  who  would  nott  those  beai> 
ties  of  feature,  and  graces  of  person,  which  nature 
has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  my  gentle  physician 
and  friend?'   She  interrupted  me — 

" '  But  the  young  count  is  charitable  and  genei^ 
ons  to  the  poor;  and  ctiarity,  generosity  and  bmvo- 
ly  cannot  surely  dwell  in  the  same  heart  with  viceP 
A  flush  of  pleasure  reddened  over  my  lace;  Mar- 
gaiita  perceived  it. 

"  *  You  blush  sir,'  she  said,  in  an  arUess  manner, 
« surely  you  are  not  the  count's  brother  who 
no  muUor  what,  my  dear  brotlier:  but  your  rc]  uta- 
tion  for  gallantry  is  known  whoro  you  wouJ  i  not 
expect  it. 

"«Ko,  dear  Mai^rita,' I  said,  *  I  am  r  ot  the 
brotlier  to  tlie  Count  Hontauban;  1— I  am— >  I 
oould  have  thrown  myself  at  her  leet,  and  confess- 
ed  ut  once  who  I  was;  but  fortunately  t  divertod 
tlie  mixed  suspicion  and  curiosity  witli  \  .'ich  she 
ri^garded  mo,  by  exchtiming  almost  invuluuiurily— 

***0  happy,  Imppy  Count  Montnuiionl  thus  to 
be  praisod  lor  goodness,  by  the  good  Hnd  beautiful.' 
liud  the  occasion,  dear  Kugeno,  beenr  im.  sefiaiis 
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tbMi  the  present  one,  whieh  affiBoted  in  tome  de- 
gree, the  tmppinoM,  and  future  lot,  of  more  than 
one  present,  I  ooold  have  laughed  outright  at  the 
idea  of  uttering  my  0¥m  praises;  bat,  this  was  the 
onl  J  niM  I  ooold  think  on,  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
farther  the  plan,  which,  with  saered  regard  to  hon- 
or and  ▼irtue,  I  had  oonoooted  in  my  own  mind. 
If  I  exhibited,  in  this  instance,  even  the  shadow  of 
orasion  —  or  majhap  —  mystery;  I  would  have 
soomed  duplicity — mac!i  more  would  I  ha^o  ^ 
horred  ifOsehood;  and  the  wish  to  mahitain  my 
meoffnka  may  account  for  any  seeming  incongrui- 
ties in  wLa:t  I  am  relating  to  you.  To  proeeed 
the»» 

**I  assumed  a  forced  calmness  to  ooaoeal  thetur- 
bulenoe  of  my  mind,  and  said:  *  Will  my  dear  Mai^ 
garita  defer  urging  her  suit  till  her  friend  is  so  fiur 
recovered  as  to  partake  in  her  visit  to  the  chateau? 
I  am  a  9trvUor^  an  humble  friend  of  the  oountF^nd 
me  word  ot  mine  may  oondade  her  claim.'  She 
pressed  my  hand  and  consented  that  I  should  ao- 
oompany  her.  At  this  moment  her  mother  joined 
us,  aud  was  not  unwilling  that  I  should  be  her 
daughter^  friend  and  protector  at  court 

** '  Margarita,'  I  said,  *  need  but  make  known  her 
claim,  and  who  would  refuse  her,  though  she  asked ' 
to  siiare  a  kingdom?'   She  blushed  and  hung  down 
her  head. 

*  Come,  my  dear  chfldren,'  said  hef  notber, 
*our  simple  fiire  for  sqpper  is  spread,  and  waits 
but  ymu*  presence,  and  a  thought  of  true  thankful- 
ness, to  be  a  sweeter  meal  than  monarehs  partake 
ot' 

"I  was  assisted  in  by  my  gentle  mudatrant;  and 
after  a  frugal  sapper,  whioh  was  more  palataUe 
than  the  choicest  dainties,  signified  ^t  I  would  re- , 
tire  to  repoee.  I  wibhed  indeed  to  be  alone,  that  I 
might  agaiA  muse  over  the  happiness  of  the  day, 
and  again  meditate  in  the  solitude  of  my  ehambor, 
over  what  seemed  to  be  gradually  developing  to 
my  senses — orally  and  mentally — the  most  momen- 
tous chapter  of  my  existence,  the  enjoyment  of  fu- 
tm«  happiness.  The  excitement  which  I  strove  to 
eonceal,  while  in  the  presence  of  Maigaritaandher 
good  old  parent,  reacted  upon  my  mind  so  much 
that  I  dreaded  its  ofleol  upon  my  weakened  fVsma, 
aad  was  thus  the  more  desirous  of  rest  though 
nol  to  deep,  for  sleep  on  my  couch  now  wm  leas 
desirable  than  a  waking  coosefcyusnesB  of  a  felicity 
more  happy  than  the  most  delioions  dreams  of 
slumber.  Before  parting  for  the  night  I  acknowU 
odged  the  kindness  of  the  good  mother,  and  preas- 
kig  the  hand  of  MaigariU  between  mine  widi  a 
modest  warmth,  wished  her  a  heartfelt  *good  even- 
ing.' She  retired  *  to  rosy  sleep  and  slumbers  ll^t,* 
but  I  to  ponder  on  waking  bUssfnlmm 

*«The  succeeding  day  was  passed  in  much  the 
same  way-^the  hours,  sulTused  with  hope  and  joy  t 
laden  with  pres  nt  happiness,  and  the  fond  expec- 
tations of  future  blissi  'went  sweeping  past  on 
eagle  wiiigs,*  drawing  more  dose  the  bonds  of  that 
pare,  holy,  tender  affection  which  chastens  and  el^ 
vates  the  mind  where  only  true  love  exiifta.  On 
the  morrow  we  were  to  set  out  for  the  eliatean. 

'*  A  thousand  thoughts,  made  up  of  pleasure,  wftk 


some  discomposing  thoughts  of  pride,  threw  t 
verish  anxiety  over  my  soul;  and  that  nigbt  wis 
the  only  uneasy  one  which  I  had  passed  onder  tbs 
lonely  roof— uneasy,  did  I  say  I  no,  that  Is  not  the 
name  for  it,  I  know  not  a  proper  word  to  ezpreM 
what  I  mean,  but  you  can  conjecture.  Pride  whii- 
pered  *  was  it  fit  that  a  man  of  my  tank  ihoold 
unite  himself  with  the  humble  daughter  of  t  pees- 
ant?>  then  love  painted  her  image  to  my  mind— 
her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  virtues,  and  sbove  all 
her  ooarage,  which  had  saccored  me  when  otbea 
fled  from  me,  in  that  hour  of  pain,  and  bet  sp 
proaching  death — when,  Uke  a  ministeriDg  ancel, 
she  brought  me  almost  from  the  grave,  did  I  not 
owe  the  preservation  of  my  life  to  her?  her  exer 
tioos— her  tender  care  were  greater  fiu-than  I  have 
been  able  to  describe  to  you;  and  was  it  ioipropei^ 
was  it  unnatural,  that  I  should  requite  her  with 
sineerset  aflfbction— with  devoted,  disinterestedlj 
pure  and  manly,  unselfish  level   Yes,  pride  cod- 
oeited,  vain,  empty,  insidious,  abhorrent  prids- 
woukl  insinuate  that  it  was  improper  and  impoUtii 
to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  oontniot  with  a  eot> 
tager's  child.   Gntitade,  however,  whispered  di^ 
fbrently— gratitude  counselled  well,  and  1  resolved 
that  she  should  be  minel  Did  I  not  nobly,  desi 
Sogene?  why  should  we  sacrifice  to  the  empty 
vanities  of  rank  the  best  foelings  of  the  heart— the 
realttiee  of  happiness  to  the  shadows  of  pride?  No^ 
my  btother;  when  we  have  discovered  where  00 
happiness  lies,  let  us  take  it  to  our  hearts. 

••The  morning  came  when  we  were  to  set  ool 
for  the  chateau. 

**  I  need  not  attempt  to  desmlbe  to  yon  the  sax 
ie^  whioh  afiected  me  in  i)>ite  of  myseU;  ss  ws 
ap|iroached  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  destination. 
Margarita  perceived  not  my  agitation;  yet  abe 
seemed  more  thooghtfol  than  her  wont  Then 
was  a  aeiioosness  in  her  smile,  as  if  her  heart^^ 
feoCions  had  become  intertwined  with  mine,  and 
sii*  had  not  discovered  it  till  the  hoar  approached 
in  which  we  were  to  part,  never,  perhaps,  abe 
thought,  to  meet  again.  Her  arm  pressed  closer 
tooslne:  I  turned  to  gase  upon  her;  she  averted 
her  ^es,  but  the  next  moment  they  met  mine;  I 
hai  tamed  to  gane  upon  her  to  read  her  thooghts— 
and  that  look  was  more  eloquent  than  wor^  How- 
ever eloquent,  I  could  not  speak-— and  she  was  ai- 
Isnt.  We  had  reached  the  chateau  before  either 
perceived  its  neighbortiood;  then  suipiise,  I  sap* 
pose,  brought  back  speech  to  me.  love  uill  rath- 
er tiy  to  stammer  out  something  in  such  acassthsB 
remain  k>ng  silent. 

"•Dear  Margarita,'  I  said,  «you  are  now  to  ks 
made  happy;  for  you  are  almost  in  the  preseneeof 
Ooont  Montauben,  who  will  refuse  you  nothing 
that  you  can  ask,  and  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
giant  I  am  sure  of  this.  But,  dear  Margarita, 
might  I  be  equally  fortunate  and  obtain  at  joor 
hands  all  that  is  n.-cessaiy  to  complete  my  wiabe«, 
aad  render  me  the  iiappiest  of  men.' 

^  She  grew  palp,  and  trembled  with  emctioai 
could  I  for  an  instant  duubt  from  whenoe  It  pro- 
seeded;  the  emotion  which  shook  her  lovely  fbna, 
inorsased  my  own  treino^.  I  felt  jOmost  blaaobed 
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vftk  inlsBte  eaoitem«nl,  and  shook  m  a  willow 
klha  gile;  to  moah  did  my  tongno  falter,  that  I 
osnlil  eal J  with  dillleahy  proceed  in  making  atjw 
Mlf  fcifeUigible  in  words;  bat  mj  manner  and  ap- 
pmnes,  no  donbt,  eziriained  more  forcibly  than 
words  oonld  do,  the  depth  of  my  attachment.  I 
Msndsred  through  some  brolcen  sentences  to  induce 
•i^ply. 

What  wUl  not  Mai^rita  do,>  she  said,  'that 
▼irtne  does  nol  forbid,  to  make  her  iriendas  happy 
wpoaaiblep 

*'l8siMdthe  occasion,  ahhoogh  nnaUetodraw 
ID  equal  breath,  and  rejoined — 

***  Will  Maiigarita  be  mine?  will  she  give  me  her 
kiad,  heart,  alltetionsF  She  fell  into  my  arms— 
tliat  moment  was  worth  an  age  of  existence;  the 
txhi«7f  the  chaste  mptore  of  that  period  exceeded 
iQ  prerkras  sensations  of  nnmingled  happiness — 
and  I  exclaimed,  'dearest  Margarita,  I  will  no 
kmger  conceal  from  yon,  that  I  love  you— lore  yon 
^y,  more  than  man  loved  till  now  l  Gmtitode, 
iatpiitd  by  your  devotedness  in  the  hour  of  ne«*d — 
tendemesa,  bred  by  your  tenderness — admiration 
of  your  beauty — pride  in  your  virtues — these,  and 
i  thousand  endearing  qualities  which  love,  all  elo- 
quent ss  it  is,  can  neither  define  nor  name,  have 
Bade  me  your  willing  captive,  were  I  a  ransom 
irorth  the  world  I  Convert  not  th.  n  the  Kdw 
which  1  have  planted,  into  a  solitude,  by  relusing 
to  share  happiness  with  me  I  We  were  bom  lor 
ssch  other,  though  our  lots  have  b"en  different. 
Let  then,  this  embrace  be  the  silent  sign  that  you 
•onsont  to  be  mhnC  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart, 
ss  the  miser  hugs  his  newly  acquired  treasure,  and 
ku9  lest  soBse  wiaeen  robber  »bonld  seise  that  on 
which  is  life  is  easl.  The  heart  of  my  beauteous 
prise  1  felt  beat  to  mine.  8he  spake  not  for  an 
instant;  hot  I  kMw,  brother,  she  was  mine  in 
word;  and  in  tnith,  her  iiite  whs  linked  indiseo- 
kbly  with  mine,  in  reality  I  was  assured  of  it;  as 
only  those,  whose  souls  are  knit  together,  can  be 
sore  of  each  ocIme's  tmlhfulness,  fidelity,  eonsCaney 
sadlovel 

"^My  adored  Maigarita,'  I  said,  lor  k>ve—trae, 
ubonnded  love,  can  scarcely  ever  be  too  thoroi^h- 
ly  sonvinoed  of  his  possession,  *  do  you  love  me  as 
I  do?  and  are  you  wholly  and  wiJingly  mine- 
nine  ft>rever?' 

**  *  Foreverr  she  replied,  iaintly. 

'**Bnter,  Ikea^  this  chateau— no  laager  Iftngar- 
tti  St  Clair,  bat  the  Cenatess  Montaabenl^' 

"This  diacloMurewBS  too  abrupt;  bat  pessfcsn  and 
pl«Bsare  had  made  me  rash;  nay,  preoipitatel  for 
the  sodden  transition  resulted  in  the  loss  of  rsdi- 
Men  CO  her  part,  and  she  lainted  in  my  anna.  I 
wss  Rtartled,  but  summoning  all  my  energy  I  here 
my  lovely  burthen,  the  richest  ai^gosy  that  ever  no- 
Ue  aietvhant  welcomed,  to  the  haven  of  home. 
By  slow  degrees,  my  enchantiug  bride  returned  to 
•OBsekmiinena,  but  could  oidy  m  piirt  realise  the 
^sage  wrtiioh  had  come  so  suddenly  i  «  kwi  her — a 
shange,  she  dreamed  of,  and  so  bewildering  as  al- 
■KHt  to  overcome  her  with  anxiety.  Kotwith- 
itssding  this,  however,  her  love,  se.t-denying,  «n- 
yieldiag,  eonlidentLil  love,  nucb  au  woman  only 


bears  in  her « heart  of  heartB,'^aiia  en^bUto  her  to 
saorifioe  all  for  those  she  tenderly  esteems;  Ilor 
love  at  once  induced  Maigartta  to  yield  her 
into,  my  keeping;  and  with  the  Confiding  lender* 
ness  of  first  love— the  dh^on  of  aU  was  lelt  to 
me. 

**My  wondering,  but  firmly  attached  attendants 
were  not  more  akrmed  on  the  evening  of  my  dis- 
appearance, when  1  had  encountered  the  wolf,  than 
those  same  domestics  were  surprised,  astoiii^ied — 
I  believe  in  truth,  dear  Eugene,  I  may  say  delight- 
edi  at  my  tmexpected,  but  most  welcome  return. 
And  when  I  exphdiiod  to  them  that  I^ad  brought 
with  me  their  future  mistress,  my  now  blooming 
and  almost  angelic  bride,  and  told  them  how  she 
had  rescued  mo  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  their 
Ji»y,  lunonnting  to  absolute  reverence— knew  no 
bounds.  A  brief  hour  or  two  suflloed  to  place  uU 
in  readiness  for  our  nuptials,  and  that  dny,  ere  the 
sun  had  reached  the  highest  heaven  of  noon  the 
holy  church  hud  made  us  one  and  indiaeoluble. 
The  sacred  rite  was  ]>eribrmed  with  a  solemnity  I 
never  saw  equalled  even  in  the  cathedrals  of  the 
capital;  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  me.  Our  Ckmily 
chapel  never  till  then  poasessw-d  so  greiit  a  chaim, 
and  this  is  still  maintained  in  all  its  effect;  I  never 
enter  it  to  hear  the  service  perfoi*med,  on  sacred 
occasions,  but  my  heart  thrills  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  at  the  remembrance  of  our  worthy  i^astor  of- 
ficiating at  the  bridal  ceremony,  when  I  and  my 
sweet  countess  pledge^l  onr  vows  of  eternal  love 
and  fidelity,  and  at  its  dose  receiving  the  happy 
congratuUtions  of  those  warm  and  afli'ectionate 
hearts  who  so  huniedly,  but  so  joyously  surround- 
ed us  on  this  momentous  and  aiupicious  event. 

•*  *  So  now,  my  dear  brother,'  continued  Cocmt 
Montaubon,  *  you  have  heard  what  yau  have  so  of- 
ten pressed  on  me  to  relate.  1  tear  I  may  h  ive 
wearied  you  with  needless  details,  but  I  assure  you, 
seriously,  that  but  tor  the  iisar  of  tiring  you  with 
being  prolix,  I  could  enbtrge  on  such  a  tiieme  for 
days  and  weeks.  To  describe  nil  the  tniits  and  vir- 
tues of  her,  whom  I  am  so  proud  to  call  my  own, 
would  occupy  moie  time  than  you  would  feel  in- 
chned  to  listen,  nor  is  there  occasion ;  tor  I  have 
heard,  with  unniingled  satioiaction  from  your  own 
lips,  tlie  high  estimate  you  entertain  of  her  charao- 
ter  and  oliarms,  which  now  I  tniiit  is  enhanced  by 
what  1  have  just  narrated,  for  herintelliMstual  worth 
is  even  superior  to  her  great  peiaonal  beauty  and 
attractions.* 

Eugene  was  about  replying  to  his  brother,  in  a 
strain  at  once  candid  and  eulogiHtio  of  the  count- 
ess,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  count  exohitm- 
ing— 

**  But  see,  as  if  to  perfect  the  happiness  of  my 
recollections  of  the  happiest  period  ot  my  Ufe— yea, 
there  she  comes  1  the  tairest  creature  under  heav- 
en—the athnired  of  all  beholders,  the  wise,  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  I  how  dof*8  she  digni- 
.\v  the  milk  she  has  raised  to  her^  and  not  been  raissft 
to/  Splendor  may  decorate,  but  cannot  dignily 
the  mean;  no,  tor  the  noble  nature  is  vtM  wniiting, 
hut  the  native  grace  of  my  Margarita,  wIhcIi  is  dd- 
lused  around  her  as  ancousciously  as  tlie  violet 
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aheds  its  perfume,  confers  honor  apon  nuik,  find 
not  derives  it.  See,  she  glides  along,  as  if  magic 
was  in  her  stepal  I  will  go  to  meet  her,  for  my  de- 
votion IB  as  lei-vent  as  in  that  happj  hoar  which 
made  the  lowly  Mai^garita  St.  Clair  Uidy  of  the 
prondest  peer  of  fxanoo,  and  mistress  in  the  halls 
of  MontaubanI" 


SHIPPING  AN  IRISHMAN. 

A  few  days  since,  a  tall,  robust  son  of  the  Em- 
erald l8le  made  his  appearance  on  the  deck  ot  a 
merchantman,  lying  at  the  end  of  India  WhaHL 
The  first  person  he  encountered  was  the  cook,  a 
portly,  thick-lipped  Ethiopian,  with  a  complexion 
as  dark  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

Can  ye  be  alther  tellin*  me  where's  yoor  mas- 
ther? '  said  Pat. 

**In  de  cabin,  sah!"  replied  oookey,  gi  inning  at 
the  rather  green  appearance  of  the  Irishman. 

**  Plaze  be  ai\her  axiu'  him  if  he  wants  to  hires 
hand.  If  he  dux  Jimmy  Doolin  is  the  boy  nd  like 
to  spake  wid  him.'' 

**  I  tell  'um,  sah,''  said  blackey,  as  he  went  aft  in- 
to the  cabin. 

In  a  few  moments  the  captain  came  on  deck,  and 
after  measuring  the  somewhat  stalwart  proportions 
of  the  Irishman,  addressed  him— 

"  So  you  wish  to  ship,  do  you?" 

**  Yes,  yer  honor,  if  that  manes  liiring  a  sailor, 
I*d  be  oitlier  thrying  my  look  on  the  salt  say,"  an- 
swered the  applicant 

•*In  what  capacity?" 

"In  a  capacity,  did  ye  say?"  qaeried  Plat,  •* In 
a  ship  to  be  diure,  yer  honor,  and  niyer  a  capa- 
city." 

**I  mean  do  yon  wish  to  go  as  a  mate,  steward 
or  before  the  mast?"  asked  the  captain. 

**  Divil  a  bit  dux  Jimmy  Doolin  mind  whither  he 
goes  before  or  'hind  the  mast,  if  it's  arl  the  same 
to  yer  honor—I  wish  to  be  a  sayman." 

**  ]  suppose  yoa  don't  pretend  to  be  an  able-bod- 
ied seaman?" 

**  Pretind— able-bodied,  did  ye  say,  now?  Look 
at  me,  and  aae  lor  yerself  if  yer  dopt  call  Jimmy 
Doolin,  able-bodied.  Show  me  the  sailor  that  is 
in  bitter  condishin  than  Jimmy  Doolin  I ' 

'^I  mean  are  you  an  experienced  seaman?"' 

**  Experience,  is  it?  Faith,  and  'tis  the  expari- 
ence  ye'd  be  alther.  Thin  I  m  a  man  after  yer  own 
heart  Indade,  yer  honor,  I've  had  command  of  a 
whole  date?" 

<•  What  fleet?"  queried  the  captain,  good-humor- 
edly. 

"The  flate  of  mndscows,  to  be  shure,  running  in 
the  back  bay,"  answered  Jimmy.  "If  this  is  not 
exparionce,  sich  as  ivery  sailor  don't  git,  thin  I'm 
no  Doolin,  yer  honor." 

"  Can  you  hand,  reef  and  steer?" 

"  I  can  hividle  ivery  thmg,  from  a  childer  to  Ted- 
dv  Murtagh,  tlie  best  man  at  a  shdlala  in  the  whole 
fleet  FathI  he  is  a  broth  of  a  b'y,  but  not  a  match 
for  meaelf  yer  honor.  As  for  starein'  lhere*s  no 
man  can  bent  me  at  that  same.  'Twould  do  yer 
sowl  good  to  sau  me  stare  the  c^d  scow  atwixt  the 


piers  of  Cimgy's  Bridge,  and  loff  op  under  ths  \m 
ott  the  toll-house,  whin  the  wind  was  blowin'  blot 
RMirther,  and  the  tide  waa  running  like  a  rncehorw, 
and  the  waves  were  washing  the  mudfroin  ths  odd 
scow  fiister'n  Teddy  and  J  and  the  whole  cnwooobi 
shvvel  it  in." 

"  I  think  you'll  do  for  a  green  hand,"  said  liis 
captain,  amused  at  Jimmy's  eloquenee  toacfaiig 
his  nautical  experience. 

"  Divil  a  bit  do  I  care  about  the  color,  ony  Jim* 
my  Doolin  wouldn't  like  to  go  as  a  nagnr." 

"  Come  into  the  cabin  and  sign  the  articles,"  aM 
the  captain. 

Jimmy  followed,  affixed  his  mark,  and  beoaoiei 
a  raw  foremost  hand,  instead  of  the  capUaa  of  ■ 
back  bay  luud  fleet 


LONG  AGO. 

BT  n.  W.  BBOWiTEUii 

When  I  sit  at  eve  alone, 
Thinking  on  the  past  gone; 
While  the  clock,  with  drowsy  finger, 
Marks  how  long  the  minutes  linger; 
And  the  embers,  dimly  burning, 
Tell  of  life  to  dust  returning; 
llien  my  lonely  chair  around. 
With  a  quiet  moumftd  sound— 
Witli  a  mummr  soft  and  low, 
Come  the  ghosts  of  long  ago. 

One  by  one,  I  count  them  o'er. 
Voices  tliat  are  heard  no  more; 
Tears,  that  loving  cheeks  have  mfb, 
Wonls,  whose  music  lingers  yet, 
Holy  fiioes  pale  and  fiur, 
Shadowy  leok»  of  waving  hair; 
Happy  sig.iS  and  whimpers  dear. 
Songs  forgotten  many  a  year; 
Lips  of  dewy  fragrance;  eyes 
Blighter,  bluer  than  the  skies,—* 
Odurs  breathed  from  Paradise. 

And  the  gentle  shadows  glide, 
Sottly  murmuring  at  my  side, 
1111  the  long  unlriended  digr, 
All  I'ox^utten,  liides  away. 

TIius,  when  I  am  all  alone, 
Dreaming  o'er  the  past  and  gona, 
All  around  me  sad  and  slow, 
Come  the  ghosts  of  long  ago. 


Ml  more  cremation  jokes.  The  Cornell  Ra 
tells  us  that  "  the  sedate  frown  on  the  inuunuioa 
because  it  makes  light  of  a  grave  subfed ;  tbs 
mantio,  because  that  expressive  phrase  iakyvs^ 
vocabulary,  *  an  old  flame,'  could  be  used  ia  ttat 
mast  material  way  by  any  disconsolate  wi^ktwM 
On  the  other  hand,  the  botfinedS  man  hrvn  tb» 
pnyect,  for  the  reason  that  its  advocates  are  is 
dead  earnest,  while  the  truly  devout  njoioo  ttal 
thef  will  soon  be  able  to  heap  coals  of  five 
the  heads  of  their  aoqoaintanees." 
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The  Temple  Honse  Mystery* 

BT  GIACOMA  8.  OAMPAHA. 


lAVEyoa  heard  the  news?*' aaid  Min  BeHe 
Ciapi>er  to  Mrs.  Alltawk. 
^    **  No,  indeed ;  whnt  is  it?" 


No  feniiniae  individual,  be  it  observed,  in  Caokle- 
ton  or  oat  of  it,  loved  to  henr  news  better  than 
MfB.  Alltawk;  while  no  one  loved  to  teU  news, 
natoral  or  artificial,  better  than  Miss  Belle  Clapper. 
The  Temple  Uoose,  we  may  add,  had  received  that 
Dsme  from  a  qoaint  looking  little  temple,  or  pa* 
Tilion,  which  stood  in  its  gnnlen. 

"They  have  let  the  Temple  at  last,''  replied  Mum 
BeUe  to  her  friend's  question. 

«And  whoto?»» 

"To  a  widow^-a  joang  widow,  with  twoehil- 
dren.  How  she  ever  gat  there  I  can't  imagine. 
She  mwt  certainly  have  oome  in  the  night.  At 
all  events  she  was  here  bright  and  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  her  children,  too.  A  queer  time  to  move, 
int  it?  I  never  knew  one  biwth  about  it  till 
Sslly  Ann  told  me  that  she  had  seen  her  and  her 
two  little  girls  as  she  was  going  for  milk  this  mom- 
\  ing  early.  They  were  standing  by  the  bock  door, 
looking  at  the  Temple,  as  she  turned  the  comer. 
Stlly  A.n's  cousin  Hetty  lives  next  door,  you 
know,  at  Mn.  Johnson's,  and  she  told  her  who  they 
were.  Cnrioua  how  they  should  get  here  and  no- 
body know  it,  isn't  it?" 

Mn,  Alltawk  oertainly  had  good  reason  to  think 
it  curions  that  anything  of  the  sort  should  take 
place  without  Mtas  Belle  Clapper  knowing  it,  lor  a 
keener  instinct  than  her  for  finding  out  things,  a 
more  highly  cultivated  and  indefatigable  genius 
fx  inveirtigiition,  did  not  exist  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  borough  of  Cackleton^not  even  except- 
ing Mis.  Alltawk  herself,  who  did  unquestionably 
deserve  to  stand  next  to  her  eloquent  and  observant 
friend, 

**  It  is  prions,  indeed,*'  echoed  Mrs.  Alltawk ; 
"itii  mysterious;  and  for  my  part,  I  never  did 
like  mystery,  and  never  knowed  no  good  to  oome 
of  it.  Mr^.  What's-her^name  may  be  a  very  cor- 
reot  and  proper  person — 1  wouldn't  insinuate  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  lor  the  world;  but  why  nuike 
iteeret  of  her  movements  in  that  way?  Where 
tbsce  is  nothing  wrong,  there  is  no  concealment, 
becaose  there  is  no  need  of  it.  But  you  haven't 
told  me  the  widow's  name — what  is  it?*' 

**  Her  name?  Well,  I  suppose  she  calls  it  a  name, 
but  tor  my  part  I  would  just  as  soon  hu  ve  no  name 
it  aQ  as  be  called  Mrs.  Smith,  which  means  just  no- 
body, it  is  nothing  but  a  cloak  to  hide  all  sorts  of 
Togoes  and  vagaUmd^." 

**MTa  Smitia?  you  dent  say  sol  Well,  every- 
body knows  that  I  would  be  tha  last  person,  to 
ibow  anything  like  a  disposition  to  be  prying  or 
inquisitive,  but  I  do  say  that  this  thing  ought  to  be 
inquired  into." 

Yea,  that  it  ought  and  I  am  determined  to  do 
%  toa  Thank  Heaven  that  I*m  not  one  of  that 
iQit  that  ^jtngs  back  and  counts  the  eost,  when  any- 


thing is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  If  there  is  trouble  to  be  taken,  I'll  take 
the  trouble;  if  there  is  labor  to  be  done,  I'll  do  the 
labor;  but  Caokleton  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  as 
long  as  I  can  prevent  it;  and  I  don't  boast  of  it 
eitlier.  It's  natural  forme  to  be  pubiio-spirited 
and  benevolent;  I  couldn't  help  it  if  I  tried." 

If  there  is  any  philanthropist  that  is  beginning  to 
grow  despondent  and  to  lose  confidence  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  race,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
should  not  have  been  present  on  this  oecnsion,  to 
have  observed  the  traly  admimhle  recklessness 
with  which  these  inestiumble  ladies  flung  them- 
selves into  the  lore-front  of  the  battle  for  trath  and 
good  morals,  **  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,"  for  the  glorious  cause. 
Mrs.  Alltawk  even  seemed  to  be  afraid  lest  her 
friend  should  get  the  better  of  her,  in  words  at 
least,  and  she  foithwith  capped  the  above  recorded 
manifesto  of  Bliss  Belle  Clapper  with  a  similar 
harangue  of  her  <fwn,  twice  as  long  and  fully  as 
eloquent  Our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  us  from 
giving  a  detailed  report  of  it.  Indeed  we  feel  in- 
competent to  do  it  justice,  and  prefer  not  making 
the  attempt. 

Unlike  many  even  of  the  sterner  sex,  whose  re* 
solves  are  apt  to  efiervcsce  in  mere  words,  our 
Cuckleton  ladies  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest, 
determined  to  discover  what  dire  mystery  lay  hid 
under  t^e  smooth,  deceptive  commonplace  Mm. 
Smith,  who  was  actually  suspected  of  having  dared 
to  smuggle  herself  into  a  respectable  village  in  the 
night  tiuie-^r  perish  in  the  attempt.  For  some 
time  their  success  was  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  nobleness  of  their  eause  and  the  self-sacrificing 
zeal  with  which  Uiey  pursued  it.  Sully  Ann,  her 
cousin  Hetty,  and  other  similar  locomotive  engines, 
were  set  to  work,  but  with  little  apparent  a^lvan- 
tage.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  good, 
effects  to  result  from  skillfully  tampering  witli  Mrs, 
Smith's  servants;  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem  to 
soeceed. 

The  lady  had  three  servants,  all  mnlattoes,  and 
related  to  each  other;  a  middle-aged  num,  a  wo- 
man and  their  daughter.  Sally  Ann  and  her  cous- 
in, Hud  Mrs.  AUtMwk's  moid  of  all  work,  Nancy, 
all  tried  in  vain,  and  tried  their  very  bcbt,  to  pump, 
these  Afrioo-Cuncasian  hybrids— but  it  waaompha^ 
icaliy  **  no  go."  To  use  Sally  Ann's  expression, 
they  **  coul Ju*t  begin  lor  to  come  it."  llie  *•  Uw- 
nies  "  were  all  respectful,  polite,  deferential  even 
— but  utteriy  unpumpable;  dry  as  a  drunkard's 
throat,  and  close  as  a  dam  shell.  Even  bribery,  to 
a  moderate  extent,  was  tried  nnavailingly.  In 
spite  of  the  indefatigable  labor,  of  Clupi>er,  All* . 
tawk  ft  Co.,  some  few  of  the  laJies  of  CackU^loa 
called  on  Mrs.  Smith,  as  severely  as  their  conduct 
was  reprehended  by  the  two  indtiatig  .bles,  they 
were  uevertlieless  the  very  first  to  qut^tiou  tliom 
about  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  Teui*. 
pie  House,  thoagh  their  inquiries  led  to  no  more, 
interesting  re<niiU  than  they  had  previoualy  made 
elsewhere. 

At  last  the  co^ditkMi  n(  these  two  ladies  was  get- 
ting ta  be  a  pitiabUi  oue.   In  iaot  the  health  of  both 
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flf  them  began  to  be  Tidbly  impaired,  thongh  it  was 
hard  to  aaj  what  name  onght  to  be  given  to  their 
ooramon  ailment  They  do  say  that  old  Dr.  Smirk 
told  Mis4  Belle  Clapper  that  it  was  a  case  of  "con- 
gested cariosity/'  hut  we  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  report  to  any  soarce  that  oould  be  relied 
upon  as  absolutely  and  uxdoabtedly  aathentio. 

Poor  old  Mr.  Alltawk,  however,  was  perhaps  a 
greater  sufferer  than  any  one  else.  He  was  a  mild, 
docile,  patient  husband,  long  trained  to  habits  of 
silent,  nnqapstioning  obedience;  but  one  morning, 
when  Mrs.  AUtawk  was  bewailing  her  hard  fiUe  in 
not  being  able  to  find  oat  anything,  so  far  lorgot 
himself'  as  to  venture  very  humbly  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  there  might  bo  *'  nothing  to  find 
out"  Poor  old  manl  tliat  unlucky  speech  cost 
him  many  a  heartache — not  to  speak  of  the  head- 
aches, particularly  of  that  species  which  results 
from  the  contact  of  violently  impinging  broom- 
itioks,  and  other  and  similar  sort  of  domestic  artil* 

U>rr. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  might  or  might 
not  have  happened^  if  Sally  Ann  had  not  cove  eJ 
herself  with  immortal  honor  by  a  most  seasonable 
disooveiy.  One  of  Mrs.  Smithes  offences  we  may 
here  remark,  was  being  the  mother  of  a  little  girl 
who  oould  only  jast  cleverly  walk  alone. 

**  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  insinuate  that  there  is 
anything  wrong,'*  said  Miss  Belle  Clapper;  **  but 
II  there  is  not  anything  wrong,  is  it  not  a  veiy  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  wear 
mourning  for  a  husband  who  has  been  dead  such  a 
short  time?  As  for  that  poor  child  I  can't  help 
Ming  that  it  is  predestined  to  some  bad  end.*' 

This  unfortunate  little  one,  guilty  of  the  "origi- 
nal sin  of  being  bom  at  such  an  unlucky  epoch, 
was  on  one  oooaston  playing  aloue  near  the  front 
gate  as  Sally  Ann  happened  to  be  passing.  Being 
always  on  the  lookout  while  passing  the  Temple 
House,  she  soon  perceived  that  the  little  creature 
had  a  glove  in  her  hand.  This  glove  Sally  Ann 
managed  to  steal,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
Talne,  but  beoanse  she  knew  ihat  her  mtstre^ 
would  apphind  and  perhaps  even  reward  her  lor 
the  act 

*•  What?*'  I  fiincy  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim;  "a 
miitresB,  a  professedly  tfliristian  mistress,''  (for 
saoh  she  was),  **  reward  a  servant  for  committing  a 
Iheltr'  Pooh,  poohl  my  dear  sir,  or  madam,  you 
are  too  sqneamish  altogether.  Don't  you  know 
that  in  the  maintenance  of  great  public  ri.hta,  the 
oommission  of  psUy  private  wrongs  is  sometimes 
VDSToidable? 

When  Sally  Ann  same  in  with  the  glove,  Mrs. 
Alltawk  happened  to  be  seated  with  Miss  Belle 
dapper  in  tlie  inmost  penetralia  of  her  maiden 
bowsr,  or,  more  vulgarly  speaking,  her  bed-chom- 
bw.  Unless  you  had  happened  to  hear  the  exult- 
iaf  yelp  of  my  old  fox-hound,  liingwood,  tlie  sig 
Bsi  W  his  having  found  the  scent  at  last,  I  oould  oon- 
rey  to  you  no  adequate  idea  of  the  shout  of  ecstasy 
with  whksh  the  ladies  welcomed  the  sight  of  that 

l^bTSU' 

Did  you  erer,  Mrs.  AUtawkP 
*  Mo,  I  never.  Miss  ClapperF 


(Both,  M  ifno)— «  A  man's  glove,  I  do  declarer 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  discovery  actually  saved  those  ladies'  lives,  for 
lives  of  the  sort  are  apt  to  be  made  of  somewhat 
tough  material;  but  to  say  the  least  of  it,  its  tonio 
and  restorative  properties  were  almost  magioal. 
With  a  rapidity  which  bid  defiance  even  to  tele- 
graphic oompetition,  the  story  of  the  glove  wai 
spread  throughout  Cackleton,  with  such  eoibelliib- 
ments  a^  the  fertile  brains  of  its  authors  and  propa- 
gatora  suggested.  The  form  which  it  assamed  wat 
about  this:  thai  a  masculine  indiv-idual  (name  and 
penonal  appearanoe  unknown),  h  id  been  seen  at 
the  Temple  House,  and  some  said  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
own  room,  at  a  **  horridly  improper "  hour,  and 
had  been  forced  to  decamp  with  such  precipitation 
that  he  left  his  glove  beliind  him,  said  glove  bdng 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  person  who  did  not 
object  to  showing  it 

Great  was  the  sensation  prodocod  among  ths 
Cackletonians  by  tliis  astounding  development 
Since  the  day  when  Squire  Ck>mute*8  wife  ran  off 
with  the  shoemaker,  no  such  excitement  had  been* 
witnessed.  Mn.  Smith's  servants  were  subjected 
to  a  strict  cross  examination,  but  witli  no  more  nt* 
islactory  results  than  before.  Though  site  hod 
been  so  reserved  as  to  make  but  few  acqoaintanoes 
in  Cackleton,  and  no  intimate  ones,  thv-ie  were 
nevertheless  a  number  who  **oonsiderod  it  thei» 
duty  "  to  bring  to  her  ear  these  dimgreeable  re> 
potts;  and  the  remarkable  apathy  with  wbk^shc 
reeved  these  Iriendly  announcements  ^as  nigud 
ed  as   a  very  bad  sign  hideed." 

Though  perhaps  the  most  active  of  all.  Miss  BeDe 
(}1apper  and  her  friend  were  by  no  means  alone  in 
their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  good  monJa. 
(Cackleton  iudeed  abounded  in  publio-iqurited  indi- 
vitiuals  of  this  sort,  both  male  and  female.  la  fiid 
we  may  say  that  Cackleton  was  a  pkoe  of  no  small 
i.iiportance — in  iu  own  estimation.  Few  iittl« 
to«vns  simik.  in  size  and  population  held  theii 
heads  so  high;  and  at  tliis  particular  juncture  the 
Cackletonians  (if  we  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from 

horse-talk  ")  *'feh  tlieir  oats  **  more  tlian  usoal 
A  public  establishment,  with  many  lucrative  sa^ 
roundings,  wss  about  to  be  put  in  operation  bf  the 
United  S:ates  government  somewhere  in  that  re- 
gion, and  it  was  pretty  generally  believed  Uni.  Un- 
cle Sam  had  already  cast  a  favorable  eye  upon  Oti/^ 
kieton  for  that  purpose. 

Bven  the  best  disposed  people  in  the  place  were 
now  beginning  to  say  hard  tilings  of  Mrv.  Smith, 
and  their  good  will  was  not  increased  by  the  eztn- 
ordinary  equanimity  with  which  she  seeiue.1  to  n- 
garJ  the  evU  reports  which  were  now  so  unive^ 
sally  circulated.  l*his  **  bniaen  iuipudenoe,"  Misi 
Belle  Clapper  said,  was  enough  lor  her. 

**  Thank  goodue^s  '*  she  exclaimed,  I  knew  as 
much  About  wickedness  as  most  people,  and  if  the 
callousness  of  case-hanleiied  guilt  was  ever  vlnble 
upon  human  oountenanoo,  it  is  upon  that  bufcyish 
laoe  of  Mrs.  Smith  "  (lliat  siiUul  widow,  we 
khould  mention  was  very  haiidsoine.) 

The  ••indefatigables''  had  oOboted  much,  bat 
th^  deslared  that  they  would  be  morally  ineawk 
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Ue  iftlMj  rested  from  their  labors  ontil  the  plague 
ipoC  WM  driven  from  their  Temple  Ilooee  and  Irom 
QMUetoo.  Keeping  thia  glorious  object  constant- 
ly Id  Tiew,  they  resolved  by  a  bold  stroke  to  oar- 
ly  the  war  into  Africa,"  or  In  other  words  to  visit 
Mn.  8.  in  her  own  house.  Armed  with  a  oonv»> 
sieat  sobsoription  paper,  they  nndaontedly  entered 
the  eontaminated  premises,  and,  by  a  preconcerted 
smngement,  while  Mrs.  Alltawkdrew  the  enemy*s 
stteDtkm  to  herself^  Miss  Belle  Clapper  after  I  he 
lapse  of  a  iisw  minutes  retired,  stating  that  she  had 
some  business  to  attend  to  in  a  neighboring  house, 
snd  would  njoin  Mrs.  Alltawk  in  the  street. 

By  a  series  of  ingenious  devices,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularise,  Mrs.  8mith*s  servants 
hsd  all  been  called  out  of  the  way,  and  Miss  Belle 
therefore  found  nothing  to  interfere  with  a  hasty 
but  eomprehensire  examination  of  the  Temple 
House,  (rom  top  to  bottom,  which  she  forthwith 
proceeded  to  make,  Mrs.  AUtawk,  who  was  polite- 
ly received,  having  detained  Mia.  Smith  long 
sooogh  to  enable  her  worthy  coac(jntor  to  complete 
her  important  perquisitions  and  get  into  the  street 
igsin,  took  leave  of  the  object  ol  her  curiosity. 

**  Well,"  she  exclaimed  eageriy,  as  soon  as  Miss 
Belle  Clapper  had  jcined  her;  **  what  have  you 
lesn?  what  have  you  discovered?" 

"Give  me  time,"  replied  her  Iriend,  *<and  Pll 
tsU  yoo.  I  saw  eveiy  room  in  the  house,  I  believe 
bat  two,  and  both  of  them  were  locked,  or  fastened 
h  SMne  wa/." 

•■Aha,k>cked  were  they?  That  of  itself  is  proof 
«MDgh  that  there  is  something  wrong,  serious^ 
wrong,  nonsst  people  don*t  make  a  prastioe  of 
leeking  room-doors  in  the  day  those." 

••Well,  as  I  have  told  y«n,  I  had  looked  all  over 
ths  hou^  and  I  was  b<yinning  to  think  that  1 
wooUn't  find  anything  worth  coming  lor,  after  all» 
but, in  the  vety  last  plape  I  looked,  in alittk  soom 
bsdi  of  oor  bed-chamber,  I  loopd  this." 

••And  what's  that?  I  caa*t  aoe  notUsi^  hnft  a 
ssiap  of  an  old  dirty  newspaper." 

••  Look  doser;  examine  it  careful^.'* 

^W^Idolook  cloeer.aiidleMi'tMeMMv 

••Put  on  your  spectacles;  there,  now  look." 

••Well,  I  do  k>ok,  with  all  four  sgrea,  and  I  ea«»t 
see  nothing  at  all  but  a  few  atreake  ef  dist  a«d 
t  parcel  of  little  black  speoln  a  sUaking  here  and 
there.** 

••Andean*t  yooaoe  whsftthfjasa?  DooH  jon 
see  that  a  man's  raaor  has  been  wiped  mpam  that 
very  paper,  and  that,  too,  not  mai^  hours  age?" 

^•Toa  don't  say  sol  Why  it  in,  safe  emmgh^ 
ttie  very  plnoe  where  the  hither  has  been  wiped  off 
a  nueort  Meroiiul  fathers,  to  think  that  snea  wick- 
edness should  be  carrie  1  oa  in  CUckleton,  right  un- 
der our  noses  I  shall  be  aleard  of  an  earthquake 
eoming  to  swoller  up  the  place.  Why  the  fWlow 
mast  have  slept  there  last  night  I" 

•■Tobesure  he  dkU  Now  the  next  thing  is  to 
find  out  who  he  is— to  get  sight  of  him.  And  in 
the  meantime  it  is  our  duty  to  let  all  Qtokleten 
know  %hat  a  viper  it  has  been  fostering  in  iia  bo- 
som^  it  is  our  boonden  duty  to  do  so.   But  that 
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piece  of  paper  was  not  the  only  thingi  found;  look 
hereP' 

••Amanda  collar,  left  off  when  he  shaved.  Goody 
gmcions,  what  a  set!  That  rivets  the  truth,  and 
clinches  it;  nobody  ain't  a  going  to  doubt  aftot 
that" 

•*  Not  after  Fve  told  my  story,  they  wont" 
•*  But  it  won't  hardly  do  to  show  the  things  and 
tell  how  we  got  'em,  will  it?" 

••Leaveall  that  to  me.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
tell  ev«Ty thing  Just  as  it  happened;  we  miMt  fU^ht 
the  do-il  with  his  own  weap«m<i.  I  managed  it 
pretty  well  about  the  glove,  I  think;  and  I  can 
make  a  iar  prettier  stoiy  oat  of  the  ooUar  and  the 
lather." 

Mrs.  AUtawk  greatly  admired  her  friend's 
gtratwe  abilities,  and  was  content  to  trust  them. 
We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  results  of 
Mias  Belle's  ingenuity,  nor  with  the  effects  they 
produced  upon  the  public  mind;  they  can  readily 
be  imagined. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  Miss  Belle  Clap- 
per was  disrobing  her  virgin  fonn,  prepHratory  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  sweet  repose  which  is  the 
reward  of  da3'S  weU-^nt,  suddenly  the  door  flew 
open,  and  Saliy  Ann,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
buDft  into  the  chamber. 

'•Oh,  Miss  Belle,  I  ve  see>d  him,  I've  see>d  him. 
Jest  as  phun  as  I  see  you  this  momenti" 

••  Seen  who?"  asked  the  mistress. 

••  Wliy,  the  man  that  shaves  and  wipes  his  itaor, 
the  shirt-eolhir  man^ Widow  Smith's  man.'* 

*•  You  liave?  When — where   how  ? ' 

••Jest  a  little  while  ago,  at  oor  own  boose,  goln* 
in  at  the  bask  door.  You  see  I  was  coming  home 
irom  Annt  Polly's,  and  I  stopped  and  dodged  round 
the  house  a  litUe,  aa  I  allers  4k>.  And  as  I  was  a 
lookia'  about,  here  and  there,  all  at  once  I  heerd  a 
noise^  and  1  Jumped  iusids  o»  the  door  o>  theTftm- 
ple  and  hid  myself;  and  Jest  that  vei7  minute  atall 
man  dressed  in  Uaek  etolkssaoine  a  stealing  round 
the  enraar,  and  stopped  aad  looked  aeout  a  widle 
to  mm  UMt  nobady  wasn*t  watohin*  him,  and  Ihen 
popped  right  into  the  back  door  that  leads  oat  into 
tha  garden.  And  artev  that  I  kep*  watcbia*  the 
windem  o*  Mrs,  8inith*s  saom,  and  I  eeold  see  the 
shsddsm  o*  two  pa*  p*e  on  the  eortain,  fast  aa  plain 
aa  I  tee  yoa  this  minute^  And  aHer  I  stood  there 
ahoat  a  qaarter  o*  hour  or  ao,  I  see  him  come  out 
i^psin,  and  go  down  the  garden  walk.  Jest  past  me. 
I  fo«lered  him  little  ways,  but  the  fust  noise  I  made 
he  turned  round  and  looked  at  me  so  hard  that  I 
was  scared  more'n  a  little,  and  scampered  off  home 
as  fast  as  ever  I  eoold  ran." 

•»And  you  didn't  find  out  where  he  went  to?** 
cried  the  disappointed  OMsti^ess. 

••  No,  indeed,  ma'an,  I  couldn't  do  it  withoni— " 

"  Bob,  you'nra  poor  stick,  Sally  Ann,  a  misera- 
ble poor  stok.  If  yon  were  worth  a  pinch  of  anuff, 
you  would  liave  fonnd  out  who  he  waa,  and  where 
he  went  to,  and  all  about  him.  I  do  wish  I'd  been 
there." 

••I'm  sure  I  did. the  best  I  oookl,  and  as  ft  was, 
the  man  aee*d  me  plain  enough  to  know  me, 

und— " 
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There,  there,  that  will  do.  Y<m  harent  told 
me  yet  vhat  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  hira?   What  did  he  look  like?" 

*'  Well,  there  wasn't  nothin*  but  moonlight  to  see 
faim  in;  bnt  he  was  a  tali,  dark,  smoolh-laced  man, 
neither  very  old  nor  very  yoang,  I  think;  and  wore 
spectnclea,  and  had  a  pretty  big  nose,  and  an  nm- 
breller  under  his  arm." 

lliis  news,  like  the  rotst,  was  of  oorrrse  spread 
abroad  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  The 
gnilty  Mrs.  Smith  was  now  *<sent  to  Coventry"  in 
all  quarters  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  But  when 
any  one  treats  you  with  supreme  indifference,  to 
"out"  that  individual  becomes  an  easy  task;  and 
this  was  just  the  position  of  the  Caokletonians  with 
legard  to  Hrs.  Smith.  With  the  exception  of  the 
very  few  who  had  been  really  kind  to  her,  or  those 
(still  fewer)  who  had  not  meddled  with  her  aff  lirs 
in  any  way,  they  had  been  chronically  and  habitu- 
ally **out"  by  iier  from  the  beginning;  and  "dia- 
mond cut  diamond  "  in  such  oases  is  a  reiy  poor 
game  for  those  who  happen  not  to  have  the  first 
cut. 

Hie  nest  night  after  Sally  Ann*8  adventnre.  Miss 
Belle  Clapper  and  Mrs.  AUtawk  were  hid  in  the 
currant  buslies  in  the  Temple  House  garden  soon 
alter  sunset  When  it  became  quite  dark  they 
crept  up  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  back 
door,  which  opened  directly  into  the  garden.  The 
mouth  of  October  had  not  yet  departed,  but  the 
nights  were  beginning  to  be  eool,  and  that  particu- 
lar one  was  really  quite  frosty;  or  at  least  there  was 
a  keen,  cutting  wind,  as  cold  as  any  frost  need  be. 
All  the  ardor  of  our  two  sentinels  upon  the  watch- 
towers  of  truth  could  not  prevent  them  from  feel* 
iog  very  uncomfortably  chilly,  and  they  therefore 
look  shelter  from  tlie  wind  within  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  remaining  close  to  the  door,  however,  and 
witk  their  eyes  fixod  upon  the  back  door  of  the 
house. 

Alter  a  long  watch  the  vigilance  of  oar**  iade- 
fktigables  "  was  at  last  rewarded,  and  the  smooth- 
faced, ^ectacled  gentleman  actually  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  hack  door.  In  i^pite  of  all  their 
sharpness,  it  appeam  that  he  had  entered  the  house 
without  their  observing  him.  At  all  events  there 
he  was,  and  when  they  first  got  sight  of  him  he 
was  standing  directly  under  the  hall  lamp  where 
they  had  a  good  view  of  him.  He  was  quite  a  fine 
looking  man,  and  looked  older  than  Mrs.  Smith  by 
eight  or  ten  years. 

**Ilow  horribly  improper  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Belle 
Clapper,  in  a  '*  stage  whisper." 

«« Awlul,  awful!"  gasped  Mrs.  AUtawk. 

**  Mercy  on  usi"  continued  Miss  Belle;  I  do  be- 
lieve the  horrid  wretch  is  coming  here!" 

And  it  did  look  like  it,  for  the  **  horrid  wretch  " 
waa  walking  straight  up  to  the  Temple  door.  The 
lady  sentinels  shrunk  back  into  the  darkness.  The 
**Lorrid  wretch"  vtalked  up  to  the  door,  locked  it, 
pot  the  key  in  lus  pocket,  and  deliberately  walked 
•way  again  I  'ilie  Temple  was  strong  built  and 
tight,  and  furnished  with  sky-lights,  bnt  no  win- 
do  w«l 

The  **  povsnit  of  knowl^tdge  under  dilBonlties," 


without  the  difllonlties,  would  be  like  the  play  cf 
Hamlet  with  Uamlers  part  omitted.  Ourlsdiss 
therefore  who  gloried  in  the  arduous  nature  of  their 
enterprise,  ought  not  surely  to  have  been  diasstis- 
fied  with  such  a  diificulty  as  this.  We  are  thers> 
fore  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were 
dissatisfied — much  more  than  dissatisfied — inliMst 
they  were  furious— stark,  staring,  raving,  roaring 
madt  It  seems  strange  that  a  tempest  of  wrath  so 
noisy  as  that  was,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  the  house;  and  it  really  strengthened 
somewhat  the  suspicion  afterward  entertained  thst 
the  *'  horridly  improper''  man  had  locked  them 
up  on  purpose." 

What  passed  between  these  mnoh  injured  inv» 
tigaton  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot  pretend  to  le- 
oord;  it  would  fill  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
when  tlieir  wrath  had  cooled  a  little,  they  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  eminently  ridioalons  figure  thqr 
would  cut  when  found  there  imprisoned*  like  rsts 
in  a  trap;  and  ihey  therefore  remained,  qoiet^ 
shivering  and  groaning,  until  daylight  brought  the 
old  man-servant,  who,  with  veiy  unknowing,  bqit 
iness-like  air,  proceeded  to  open  the  door. 

It  the  old  lellow  had  seen  a  pair  of  ghests,  ht 
could  not  have  started  baok  with  moregenoins 
melo-dmmatic  earnestness  than  he  did  when  the 
two  wo-begone  female  figures  were  brought  to 
view;  and  the  start  was  all  the  more  melo-dxamatio 
in  oonsequenoe  of  its  being  almost  too  highly 
wrought  to  be  natural  The  ereatfidlen  **  inddiati- 
gablea,"  howerer,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  proflt 
by  their  superior  shrewdness  in  the  matter  referrsd 
ta  Cold  and  weariness  and  want  of  sleep  had  theit 
effect,  even  upon  tlieir  adamantine  tongues  and 
iron-bound  senses.  Muffling  and  hiding  their  hag> 
gard  visages  as  fiir  as  possible,  they  bounded  away 
like  mce-hoises,  nor  shiokened  their  speed  until 
safely  eneoonced  within  the  walls  and  protected  bj 
the  privuey  of  their  respective  apartments. 

Next  day  all  Cackletoa  was  edified  with  a  veii»l 
portrait  of  the  **  horridly  improper"  roan  whose 
shocking  conduct  on  the  Temple  House  premisss 
was  already  public  property.  How  Cackleton  be* 
came  so  wise  was  of  course  no  secret  to  Miss  BeUs 
Clapper  and  Mrs.  AUiawk;  but  how  it  happened 
that  the  minutest  partioulars  of  their  own  noetniw 
n.J  adventure  were  raising  broad  grins  upon  the 
public  phis  in  every  direction,  was  neither  so  plain 
nor  pleasant. 

And  yet  there  was  still  another  mortification  in 
store  for  them.  Before  night  they  learned  that  the 
Ui>perteiis — the  very  top  bkimmings  of  the  cream 
ol  Mgooi}  society"  in  Cackleton— had  sent  out  invi* 
tions  lor  a  grand  party,  to  which  everybody  who 
was  anybody  liad  been  invited — save  thenuelresf 
Th*s  was  a  terrible  blow;  but  another,  and  a  worss^ 
ii'  possible,  soon  followed.  'Vhe  next  morning,  like 
a  thunder  catp  in  a  cloudless  sky,  came  the  astound- 
ing, overwhelming  intelligence  that  that  horrid^ 
iaiproper"  Mrs.  Smith  had  aotoally  received  an 
invitation  to  the  party  I 

At  an  eariy  hour  tlie  slighted  ladies  met  together 
for  mutual  condolence,  and'Sadi  a  tongue  >tetitpsst 
as  their  oombined  powers  originated,  had  not  cAsa 
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been  heard  ot,  even  in  Ciiokleton.  A  tmreller, 
who  hapDened  to  be  passing  by  tbe  windows  at  the 
thne^  uume  an  entry  in  bis  note-book,  giving  to  the 
place  so  many  churches,  so  many  schools,  so  many 
hotels,  a  bunk,  and  a  private  mad-house  I 

At  last,  when  both  had  talked  themselves  veiy 
nearly  into  a  state  of  oollap^,  a  brace  of  invita- 
tions  was  presented  to  them.  Ic  was  emphatically 
at  "the  eleventh  hoar,'»  but  that  was  not  the  worst 
of  it;  the  sweetmeat  had  a  terribly  bitter  pill  inside 
it.  It  was  expressly  stated  that  the  invitations  had 
been  sent  at  the  **  earnest  request  of  the  lady  occu. 
pjing  the  Temple  Hon-^P'  It  was  a  nauseating 
bolus,  bot  must  be  swallowed;  anything  was  better 
than  to  stay  away.  They  would  rather  haveciawl- 
ed  thither  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

'*Mis8  Upperten,>>  said  Miss  Belle  Clapper,  ad- 
dressing  the  hostess  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
'*yoo  can*t  surely  be  aware  of  the  true  character 
of  that  wretched  woman,  Mrs.  Smith.  You  cer- 
tainly have  not  heard  the  truth  about  that  odious 
widow,  and  about  the  horridly  improper  man  who 
has  been  seen  so  oiten  in  the  house,  and  in  her 
rery  olianiberr' 

'« O,  yes,"  replied  tbe  lady,  I  kav€  heard.  We 
will  never  be  at  a  loss,  here  in  Cackleton,  for  the 
means  of  hearing  all  that  'foes  or  does  not  take  place 
as  long  as  we  ere  blessed  with  such  invaluable  pub- 
lic investigators  and  disseminators  as  Miss  Belle 
Clapper  and  her  friends.  I  don't  like  to  speak  of 
my  guests,  pnrticnUirly  in  their  absence;  but  of  the 
man,  at  least,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  bis  conduct 
is  utteriy  inexcusable.  I  hear  that  he  had  the  con- 
summate impudence  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  actually  lock  up  two  lady  worshippers,  and 
keep  tliem  there  all  night.  O,  it  was  shocking, 
Miw  BeUe— posiUvely  sbookingl*' 

With  these  words,  Mrs,  Upperten  tnmed  away 
to  receive  M>me  fresh  guests,  and  Miss  BeUe  re- 
mained in  a  pMi  dowm  condition,  such  as  the  **  oldest 
inhabitiuit "  had  never  observed  belore.  She  im- 
mediately rejoined  Mrs.  AUtawk,  and  commenced 
a  moat  ferocious  whispering.  But  the  troubles  of 
that  poblk)-«pinted  pair  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Tbe  newly  arrived  guests  were  none  other  than  tbe 
**odionH"  Mrs.  Smith;  and— could  they  believe 
their  own  eyes?— that  ^horridly  improper''  man; 
with  her  arm  actually  looked  in  hisi  This,  of  it- 
self, was  eno  ugh  to  drive  all  Cackleton  distra^ed, 
but  it  was  nothing  to  the  extraordinary  phenome- 
non which  acoempanied  it,  namely  the  sight  of 
Miss  Bell«  Ckpper  and  Mrs.  AUtawk,  standing  in 
die  middle  of  tbe  floor,  and  neither  of  them  appa- 
rently able  to  otter  a  singU  word  I 

People  may  talk  of  their  rare  sights  and  their 
enriosities,  but  such  a  rarity  as  this  no  human  be- 
fag  had  ever  seen  before;  it  was  unique  and  nnap- 
proachable,  and  valued  accordingly;  the  apparition 
of  Mis.  Smith  and  th§  smw  was  for  a  whila  onno- 
tioed.  It  was  evident  to  the  bystanders  that  the 
pent-up  volcanoes  within  these  two  ladies*  bosoms, 
particularly  in  that  of  Miss  Clapper,  must  soon 
find  vent,  or  else  sor  le  awful  catastrophe  would  be 
thaoMtqueussb   Ihe  amptioii  oame.  Miss  Bella 


Clapper  sprang  like  a  tigers  at  the  throal  of  Mrs 
Smith,  exclaiming: 

**  Audacious  hussyl— vile,  impudent  str— " 

But  before  she  could  get  any  further,  a  strong, 
masculine  hand  seized  her,  and  a  strong  baas  voice, 
powerful  enough  to  annihilate  her  thin,  squeaking 
treble,  thundered  into  her  ear: 

»♦  Woman,  yon  are  deranged!— you  are  stark 
crasy  I  Be  quiet,  this  instant,  or  I  will  put  you  in 
a  straight  jacket  and  send  you  to  a  mad- house;  I 
will,  so  help  me  Heaven  I" 

There  i^re  some  lew  eneigetio  people  in  the 
world,  who  are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  those 
they  address  never  think  of  doubting  what  they  say. 
To  such  a  one  belonged  the  pair  of  bkiok  eyes  that 
flashed  over  the  gold  spectacles  upon  Miss  Belle 
Clapper;  they  were  terrible  eyes,  and  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  withstand  them.  Cowed,  fasoi* 
nated,  conquered,  down  sank  the  fiery  termngent 
upon  an  ottoman,  whimpering  like  a  well-whipped 
child.  As  soon  as  she  was  disposed  of,  the  trumpets 
toned  voice  oT  her  conqueror  was  heard  again,  gir- 
ing  utterance  to  the  loUowing  words: 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cackleton,— elrDom* 
stances  make  it  necessary  ibr  me  here  to  make  a 
public  exhibition  of  myself,  which  is  anything  but 
agreeable  to  my  feelings.  I  have  lately  been  oosn^ 
missioned  by  the  United  States  government  to  make 
certain  scientific  and  other  observations  in  this 
place,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  certain 
purposes  contemplated  by  a  governmental  estab- 
lishment about  to  be  located  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  It  was  important  that  these  inquiries  should 
be  condncted  in  as  quiet,  and  indeed  in  as  secret  a 
manner  as  possible.  These  purposes  I  believe  I 
could  best  accomplish  by  coming  hither  in  the 
night,  and  afterwards  confining  myself  wiihin  doors 
as  mnch  as  possible.  I  accordingly  took  possession 
of  the  Temple  House,  with  my  wife  (the  tady  beside 
me)  and  my  Uttle  ones,  one  night  about  cloven 
o'clock.  I  then  set  myself  diligently  to  woiic, 
never  leaving  the  house  fdr  any  purpose  liU  after 
dark. 

«« We  had  been  established  here  but  a  few  boors, 
when  the  good  people  of  tbe  pk^e  b^gan  to  exer^ 
cise  their  ingenuity  upon  us.  My  wife  was  forth- 
with dubbed  a  widow,  and  christened  Mra.  Smith; 
for  both  whk)h  distinctions  she  was  indebted  solely 
to  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  Cackletonians. 
It  b  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  name  of 
Smith— a  very  good  name*  but  not  ours— may  pos- 
sibly be  founded  on  finot,  as  the  novelists  say,  since 
my  wile  has  in  her  possession  the  trunk  of  a  lemale 
friend  with  that  ubiquitous  name  upon  it. 

<«  Having  been  thus  kmdly  fundshed  with  a  name 
and  position,  which  rather  favored  our  purpose, 
we  determined  to  let  the  thing  take  its  course. 
With  the  consequences,  or  rather  the  sequence  of 
this  proceedure.  and  with  the  indelatigable  exer- 
tion-.  made  in  our  behalf,  yon  are  no  doubt  all  ac- 
quainted. We  take  this  opportunity  to  publiely 
acknowledge  them,  and  to  assure  the  indetatigatde 
ladies  of  our  •«  disUnguished  consideration.* »»  (A 
low  bow  in  the  direction  of  the  ladies.) 

••We  leave  Oaoldetoiir  to-morrow.  In  bUdinip 
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JOB  «U  adiea,  I  harm  only  to  add,  tlwt  being  re. 
«»ired  bj  govtsrament  lo  decide  ihe  qneetion  wheth- 
er OAoMeton  is  or  is  not  a  saitable  place  for  the 
•<»««inplated  national  estaUidhinent,  I  feel  eon- 
iMned  to  answer  in  the  tujaihe.  The  location 
Mai  many  advantages;  but  I  have  convinced  my- 
•«f  by  aotaal  observation,  that  the  inhabitants  in 
f«»«iil  are  so  busily  engaged,  so  entirely  absorbed, 
in  tiBnsBoUng  the  alTaira  of  their  neighbors,  that  it 
wooW  he  absolately  cruel  to  impose  any  additional 
burdens  upon  them."  And  with  another  low  bow, 
the  speaker,  aooonipanied  by  Mrs.  Upperten,  re 
ured,  and  was  seen  no  more  in  Caokleton. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  rage  and  mortifica- 
Uott  of  the  Cackletonians,  particularly  when  they 
tairned  Uiat  the  powerful  personage  who  had  been 
■o  ill-treated  among  them  was  one  of  the  fint  sci- 
•■tifia  men  of  the  age.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
It  He  departed  the  next  day,  and  with  him  de- 
parted  aU  hopes  of  the  establishment  from  which 
•o  much  wealth  and  dIstincUon  had  been  expected. 

The  above  informaUon  was  obtained  from  the 
Uppertens,  who  were  old  aoquaintanoes  of  the  dis- 
ttngwahed  professor,  and  the  only  pewons  in  the 
^we  who  knew  the  secret  So  furious  was  the 
tempest  of  popahir  indignation,  that  Miss  Belle 
Rapper  and  Mn.  Alltawk  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  pliiee,  to  exercise  elsewhere  the  abilities  which 
«Mre       to  the  legend  of  the  Temple  House. 


A  Laughable  Ooourrenoe. 

On^of  the  fi»t  iamiUes  of  Boston  was  thrown 
Into  a  state  of  oonsiemation  and  Indignation  whioh 
it  is  impossible  to  describe^  through  the  Uundeiing 
•f  a  eonntiy  cousin,  and  lor  awbUe  serious  coom^ 
4MM!«s  were  apprehended,  but  after  pioper  restor- 
itives  were  applied  and  explanations  ^yi\  the 
hmUg  ware  enabled  to  take  their  mcnli  with  the 
MoHomed  re^^larity  and  rsiisb.  The  mlsonder^ 
•|Mi4ingwaf  caused  inn  singular  manner,  and  g 

nttie  talk  and  mirth. 

It  aeenn  that  theeoosin,  who  eauaed  ttie  tionUe. 
is  %^aav(i  of  Vermont,  and  was  on  a  visit  t4M^ 
ii^  iothis.eity.  svWng,  dorii^  »  isv^n 

yU  ^  ee^d  weather,  the  only  daughter  eC  the 
hmm,  •  hMir  of  seventeen,  whose  delioacy  is  a  part 
of  her  natnr«  and  whose  mind  is  entirely  above 
earthly  tbii^  with  the  oxoeption  of  the  now  mriL 
new  dresses  and  a  carriage  remarked  in  theiW 
we  ot  her  cousin  without  a  woid  of  r^nmx 
that  she  waa  ieaiful  of  ireeaing  if  she  wenttp  b3! 

Her  mother^was  about  to  utter  some  expremions 
af  eonsohition,  when  the  cousin  (rude  man  that  he 

is)  remarked,  in  a  lond  tune,  so  loud  that  every  one 
hoard  him — 

Why  dont  yon  take  a  mi^  to  bed  with  yoo?»' 
There  wm  a  fiiint  shriek,  and  HenrietU  was  oh. 
•erv^l  to  InU  senseless  on  the  plush  sofii.  Herno. 
ittiOB»  however,  waa  noted  Ibr  in  gnre  and  the 
eaasAil  manner  in  which  her  erinoiine  was  ad- 
juster 1. 

WretchF  eried  the  fiither,  "  you  have  maidM. 
<i  mj  dwAghtor  with  jrour  valgaa^." 


"Monsterl"  exdaimed  tho  mother, how  oeaid 
youP  And  soohdeliciite  nerves  as  she  hiL^toa» 

*«  I  swow,"  yeUed  the  Vexmontcr,  witrk  doisM 
look.   « I  didn't  mean—" 

"  SUence,  sirf » eried  a  brother,  who  had  sttsmpl. 
ed  to  obtain  a  eommisiion  as  brigadier  geneml,  sod 
failed  only  because  he  onoe  belonged  to  a  boiM 
goard,  and  knew,  therefore,  too  muoh  oa  miUtsir 
amUrs.  ' 
"  Darn  it,  wont  you—" 

"  No,  sir,  we  will  not,"  cried  the  enreged  pawnt 
**A  man  that  recommends  my  daughter  to  elsip 
with  a  mdjor  is  not  fit  for  decent  society.'' 

**  But  I  dkln*t  mean  it— »  screamed  the  Tankss} 
but  no  attenUon  was  paid  to  his  wonU 

"She  revives— she  revives— the  shock bainoi 
kiUed  her,"  the  doting  moUier  said,  benduif  over 
her  diild  and  kissing  her. 

Only  think,"  sobbed  the  &ir  one,  "  that  ooo^ 
should  recommend  a  ooamon  n^|or,  when  thsKt 
are  so  many  miyorgenerals  without  wIvm.'' 

"  It  WBB  a  cruel  blow,  but  yon  must  bear  up,  ds» 
ling,"  whi-<pered  the  mother. 

"Darnation,  won't  somebody  listen  to  moF 
cried  the  perplexed  Vermont<fr.  I  didn't  meaa 
that  Hen  should  sleep  with  a  real  live  majoiwns 
of  them  malicious  offlceis.  In  courae  I  didnt 
And  I  don't  want  her  to  unless  she  is  married,  and 
then  she  may,  for  all  I  care.  I  nnnted  her  to  dp 
as  our  girls  do  oold  nights.  They  heat  bricks  and 
put  'era  at  their  feet,  and  up  in  our  parts  the  gfk 
calls 'em  nugotfc  ITiat  is  what  I  mean,  and  what* 
the  use  of  a  fum  about  it,  that  s  what  I  want  to 
know?"  ^ 
**  It  seems  that  we  were  laboring  under  a  mis- 
take," saM  the  head  of  the  fiimily;  "bat,reaUj, 
hereafter,  when  there  are  youi«  huUee  in  the  toobb,' 
I  dont  think  I'd  mention  such  vulgar  things.  His 
ladles  of  the  dty  are  too  delicate  tor  such  names." 

The  Vermonter  promised  to  be  more  careful 
fiitare,  and  the  fiunUy  are  doing  well 


MX  tBJLAO  VOm. 

How  oHen  npon  thy  snowy  breaa^ 
I've  aeen  thee  diving  on  the  crest 
Of  some  rude  wave,  so  pure,  so  bri^ 
Tliou  didst  appear  a  thij^  of 

And  tlM,  thy  mates  wonld  fly  aroan^ 
AU  joyous  with  the  ghidd*iiiag  nmmA 
Of  ocean's  roar,  tJl  eoning  night 
CevQpels  them  to  a  liasty 

But  BOW  upon  thy  back  thon*rt  to8e*d, 
Like  some  light  skiir,  with  rudder  los^ 
A  fragment  on  the  mifphty  sea, 
Borne  onward,  to  eternity. 

FareweU,  kma  bird!  Nofunerol^i^ 
8hall  to  thy  mate  the  tidinft  lell^ 

But,  kme  and  sad  thy  requiem  bo 

■Cbo  murmuring  roi^otthe  d^ifp  kins  ai 
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THM  PHAHTOM  KNIOHT. 

ST  MA1»A¥»  PB  OBATBUmr. 

HR£B  maidons  sat  spinning  in  a  feudal  cas- 
tle in  tbe  far  north.  They  wore  all  beaati- 
fui  One  had  jet  black  hair,  another  toft 
dheatiMBt  lookSi  and  the  third  an  abnndaiioe  of  goLd- 
m  hair,  fine  aa  the  flax  they  wore  spinning,  and 
bright  as  the  snnbeams  on  a  sommer's  morning. 
XIm  two  former  had  one  an  ivory,  and  the  other 
a  silyer  distaff;  bat  the  third  and  most  beaatifnl  of 
all  had  a  golden  one.  Her  name  was  Floe,  and 
abe  was  the  descendant  of  a  Danish  viking,  and  the 
lady  of  the  castle  in  which  they  were  sitting. 

Said  Gerda,  timidly:  *«  Ah,  met  how  I  shonld  en- 
Joy  a  walk  in  the  wood,  this  lovely  day,  were  I 
Mtafrmd.'* 

••Andlriimild  delight  in  skimming  across  the 
moors  on  my  palfrey,"  said  Alwina — **  bat  I  dare 

^'And  pray  why?**  inquired  the  regal-looking 
Hoe,  eyeing  the  two  damaeli  with  undligiiised 

Their  eyelids  drooped  as  both  replied  at  ooee,  in 
«A  under  voiee,   The  Phantom  Knightl" 

<'BaI  I  should  like  to  soe  bim,»  Floe, 
Aladaiofttlly.  ^'Plmy,  can  yon  tell  me  where  he  is 
t»belband?» 

•*  IInshl*»  cried  Alwhia,  leoUag  routtd  in  great 
alarm. 

**  Do  not  jest  on  sach  a  subf  cot,''  chimed  in  Ger^ 
4ai  '*  for  wh*  knows  wfakhef  as  may  he  his  next 
ilstlmy 

Let  him  lay  a  finger  on  m«,athli  psiiir  said 
floe,  in  ^e  same  scomM  tone,  pointing  to  an  ez* 
^ininite  little  dagger  in  a  riehly  wiooglit  gddMi 
Annik,  wkksh  the  descendants  sT  vikinffi  were 
hnii«iBgtohergkdle. 

At  this  moment  the  duUsonodof  a  kona^  benfs 
pnaafag  over  the  dmwbridge  startled  the  three  maid^ 
CMSy  hot  before  they  oonld  shaj^  their  vagoe  mis* 
ghriag  into  words,  an  armed  knight  rode  right  into 
Hm  hall  where  they  sat,  and  snatching  XMp  the  pas- 
^▼e  form  of  the  fiunting  Oerda,  placed  knr  before 
Una,  and  galloped  away  with  the  speed  of  the  whirl- 
wimd. 

Alwina  chnped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
md  turning  pale  as  a  sheet,  muttered  in  a  sonreely 
nodible  whis|ier,  **  The  Phantom  KnigfatP* 

Althoogh  momentarily  stmck  with  soiprise  and 
tooor,  like  her  companions,  Floe  ifuiokly  regaic>ed 
har  self-possBSsipu,  and  calling  aloud  to  her  re- 
minem,  inquired,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  in  an  im- 
yerioos  voice,  *«Who  had  dared  let  thehitmder 
iA?  And  why  had  the  warder  ne^^ected  to  blow 
hie  bom?" 

The  trembling  warder  protested  he  had  blown 
hie  horn,  but  not  a  note  could  he  eUoit— wliHe  the 
retainers  on  guard  in  the  inner  court  swore  that 
the  gate  had  burst  open  of  itself^  and  the  stranger 
had  Bidden  In  and  then  out  again,  befort  thqr  had 
recovered  irom  their  surprise. 

Floe  ordered  six  men  to  mount  their  horses 
flBai||^tway>  to  scour  the  country  and  bring  G^enk 


back.  They  prepared  to  do  her  bidding,  when 
B^m,  the  oldest  of  her  setainaE%  shook  his  hand, 
asTing,  **Lady  we  might  as  well  ride  sAsr  the 
whirlwind,  as  attempt  to  overtake  tlM  Pkantaia 

Knight." 

Bat  the  lady  of  the  castle  only  waved  her  hand 
imperiously,  saying,  Go,  unless  you  would  have 
me  tliink  you  have  all  turned  cowards." 

**  We  are  ready  to  die  for  you,  as  our  Uege  lady,>* 
replied  lyom,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  sped 
after  the  others. 

And  sure  enough,  only  three  returned  ftom  that 
hopeless  expedition;  and  the  trusty  old  retainer, 
who  was  amongst  the  survivors,  informed  his  mls- 
tresB  that  one  of  the  party  had  fiiUen  down  a  preei- 
pioe;  another  had  been  drowned  in  f6rding  a  river; 
while  a  third,  having  got  the  start  of  the  cthsss»  had 
probably  been  thrown  from  hit  horse  and  killed,  as 
they  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Floe's  proud  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at 
the  bare  idea  of  their  havmg  been  foiled  in  oaraying 
out  her  orders.  It  was  not  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
young  companion  that  filled  her  heart,  but  rage 
against  the  unknown  knight,  wheee  existeneeshe 
had  doubted  but  that  morning,  and  who  hnd  so 
boldly  asserted  it  by  pouncing  down  nponavky 
tim  like  a  hawk  on  its  quarry,  within  the  very 
walls  of  her  castlA  Neither  did  she  hnnent  Msr 
the  death  of  her  trusty  dependants  any  mora  than 
she  would  have  mnnxned  over  the  foU  of  ao  many 
sparrows. 

Alasi  for  the  heart,  in  whkh  nil  thaaanvoeaaf 
kindly  foaling  had  been  dried  up  by  overweening 

pride. 

'*Lqt  a  donsn  ef  my  men-«t«nns  take  hatuui 
and  pursue  this  Phantom  Knight,  as  you  call  him, 
and  make  him  their  prisoner,*'  aaid  the  hm^ty 
damsel;  *«and  should  he  rwis^  let  himbeslainnt 
onee.** 

Did  Bjom  again  shook  to  head  deabtfolly  . 
"  La^Ti  we  can  do  nothing  against  lumP' adding, 
in  a  tone  of  resignation,  **howmrmp  we  can  die  hut 

onoeP' 

His  proud  mlstfsss  stamped  with  Impatfonee, 
oxdaimmg,  Slay  within,  thou  ,  old  cmaker  I  Let 
thoso  who  have  the  hearts  of  maoi  ho  off  I  A 
mighty  diflbult  task,  indoed,  for  twalvo  to  master 

onoF' 

And  she  hmi^ftod  soomiblly  as  aho  tossed  hor 
boautifol  head. 

By  this  time,  twelvo  young  and  stalwart  retain- 
em  had  already  vaulted  into  their  saddles;  and  old 

Bjom  mounted  his  horse  once  more,  though  he 
shook  his  head  reproaohfoUy,  saying,  Lady  you 
will  aasuredly  rue  thisP* 

Bat  the  haughty  iiilitrsss  of  the  castle  tamed 
away  with  lolty  oont«mpt;  and  in  a  spirit  of  dell- 
anoe,  ordered  ieative  preparations  to  be  made 
against  Gerda*s  return. 

Alas  I  that  return  was  never  to  be.  And  at 
nightfoll  the  brave  youths  came  baek  with  their 
numbers  thinned,  and  no  longer  accompanied  by 
the  fiuthihl  Bjom,  who,  as  well  as  aevend  of  thohr 
comrades,  had  foUan  in  a  chanea  enoonwtor  with 
some  marandsn. 
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Floe  wm  indignant,  and  rated  her  devoted  de- 
pendant* as  a  parcel  of  pnny  stripUnga,  not  fit  to 
aarrj  a  sword;  and  ordered  a  band  of  olioeen  yas- 
•als  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  morrow,  when  she 
would  herself  ride  forth  to  seek  the  missing  maid* 
en. 

EkAj  next  morning,  the  lady  of  the  castle  moant- 
ed  her  pallrej,  and  accompanied  py  the  trembling 
Alwina,  and  surroanded  by  a  trusty  escort  of  stal- 
wart vassals,  was  about  to  leave  the  court,  when 
an  aged  scald,  who  had  often  sung  the  deedk  of  her 
ancestor,  the  viking,  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on 
her  bridle,  saying,  **  Lady,  defy  not  the  Phantom 
Knight,  or  you  will  come  off  the  worst  in  the  con- 
test I  When  I  gaze  through  the  long  vista  of  years 
that  form  my  life,  it  has  ever  been  thus  since  I  can 
remember  anything r* 

**  What  do  you  mean  you  old  dotard?^  asked 
Floe,  impatiently. 

mean,"  said  the  scald,  «<  that  the  Phantom 
Knight  has  ridden  here  and  Hiere  and  evetywhere 
— ooming  at  all  times  when  he  was  least  expected 
—carrying  away  the  iuirest  maidens,  and  enticing 
the  bravest  youths  "to  their  doom — lor  those  who 
follow  to  rescue  the  maidens  generally  pei-i^  like- 
wise." 

Stand  asider'  cried  Floe,  imperatively;  and 
away  swept  the  cavalcade,  while  the  scald's  last 
words  of  warning  and  remonstrance  sounded  in 
their  ears  like  the  distant  murmur  of  tlie  wind. 

'*  Floet  would  you  had  heeded  his  words!"  cried 
the  terror  stricken  Alwina,  involuntarily  skicken- 
Ing  her  speed,  while  her  eneigetio  companion  dash- 
ed onwards,  impatient  of  delay. 

At  length,  on  passing  through  a  narrow,  rocky 
defile.  Floe  gained  so  much  ground,  that  the  little 
troop  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  more  nu- 
merous of  which  had  gone  forward  with  their  lady, 
while  a  few  trusty  warriors  still  remained  in  attend- 
ance on  tho  gentle  Alwina,  who  perceived  to  her 
dismay,  on  emeiging  from  the  pass,  that  the  reet 
were  so  far  ahead,  that  the  cries  for  help  on  any 
•meigency  woulil  remain  unheeded. 

Then  tlie  stalwart  Lief,  ^  ho  headed  the  small 
band  of  warriors,  said,  **  Never  fear,  lady;  wa  will 
die  before  any  one  harms  you  I" 

But  so  strong  were  her  miigivings,  and  so  ex- 
hausted W11S  she  by  the  terrors  that  haunted  her 
fiimcy,  that  she  was  lain  to  alight  and  rest,  while 
one  of  the  party  went  to  look  out  for  an  easier 
road  to  join  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade.  Scatx^ely 
was  he  out  of  sight  than  the  shadowy  outline  of  a 
horse  and  rider  rose  above  the  rook  opposite. 
Down  plunged  the  horse,  and  leaping  noiselessly 
across  a  foaming  cascade,  brought  his  rider  so  near, 
tliat  another  bound  would  wait  him  to  Alwina's 
side  on  tlie  plhtform.  The  soared  damsel  uttered  a 
wild  scream,  as  she  sank  half-&inting  upon  her 
kneee.  While  two  of  the  trusty  vassals  rushed  for- 
ward to  support  her,  a  third  could  scarcely  restrain 
a  spirited  chargor,  who  began  neighing  aloud,  and 
struggling  to  gat  tree. 

**  Spare  met*'  cried  Alwina,  convinced  it  was  the 
Phantom  Knight— till  on  casting  a  furtive  glance 
at  his   countenance,  she   exclaimed,  joyously  


**  Erikl*'  and  turning  to  her  defenders,  gently  l»d 
them  release  their  hold;  Ibr,  in  the  supposed  stnm* 
ger,  she  recognized  a  young  knight  who  had  pledg 
ed  his  arms  to  her  betore  departing  for  a  warlike 
expedition. 

**  Trust  him  not,  lady  t*' said  one  speaking  with 
bated  breath,  as  he  grasped  his  spear,  while  anoth- 
er seized  a  huge  stone  to  hurt  at  the  intruder. 

**  Down  with  your  weaponsl"  said  a  thiid;  **hf 
is  my  brother«t-arms;  we  fought  our  first  battle 
side  by  side.  Till  this  Ues^  day,  I've  never  set 
eyes  on  him  since." 

In  another  moment  the  horseman  had  bounded 
across  the  gap  that  sepamted  him  from  the  groop, 
and  snatching  up  tho  willing  Alwina,  galloped 
away  with  her,  while  the  last  speaker,  rushing  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  sliouting  out,  **  Why, 
man,  dost  not  recognize  me?"  received  a  kick  from 
the  fiery  chaiger,  which  precipitated  him  bdow, 
where  his  skull  was  broken  against  the  rocks. 

A  wail  of  horror  burst  from  these  men,  who  bore 
hearts  of  steel  m  the  battle  field,  but  were  not  proof 
against  a  certain  grialy  sensation,  us  they  gazed  on 
the  lifeless  iorm  of  their  companion  thus  suddenly 
stricken  in  the  tuU  vigor  of  manhood. 

Who  is  this  Phantom  Knight,"  whispered  they 
to  one  another,  **  that  one  fancies  him  to  be  her 
lover,  while  another  takes  him  to  be  a  oomradeF 
And  they  rode  on  with  drooping  hearts  to  join  the 
rest — for  eveiy  one  loved  the  gentle  Alwina,  and 
the  warrior  just  killed  was  a  fiivorite  amongst  hit 
comrades. 

On  overtaking  the  cavalcade  headed  by  Flo^ 
their  silence  and  downcaHt  looks  told  at  once  wbst 
had  happened,  without  any  need  of  words. 

llie  good  lady  of  the  castle  oast  a  withering 
glance  at  them,  as  she  obwrved,  **  Had  I  been  there 
he  would  never  have  dared  to  carry  off  Alwina.'* 

*«  The  Lady  Alwina  went  willingly,*'  said  one  of 
the  foUowers,  **a8  all  my  companions  here  can  te» 
tify." 

**Let  ns  pursue  the  fugitives,*'  cried  Floe,  taRi> 
ing  her  palfrey*s  head  in  the  direction  they  had  coma 
from,  and  riding  forward  at  headlong  speed,  to  set 
the  example  to  her  party. 

But  no  speed  was  a  match  for  the  Phantom 
Knight.  Even  the  hoofs  of  the  horee  that  had 
split  the  skull  of  the  lifeless  warrior  had  left  no  tiaoe 
to  guide  the  pursuers,  who  lost  themselves  towards 
dusk  ia  a  morass,  where  they  wandered  about  till 
morning. 

Indignant  at  being  again  fbilod  by  her  enemy, 
and  pale  with  rage,  still  more  with  fiitigne,  Flos 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  castle,  than,  before  even 
alighting  from  her  horse,  slie  turned  to  her  esoor^ 
saying,  **  Let  it  be  proclaimed  throughout  tho  hmd, 
that  this  day  month  I  shall  hold  a  grand  feast,  and 
all  the  brave  youths  who  wish  to  know  at  what 
price  my  hand  may  be  obtained,  should  not  M  to 
attend,  armed  cap-a^t,*' 

No  sooner  was  this  challenge  sent  forth,  than  ft 
caused  m  great  oommoUon  throughout  the  land; 
and  many  who  had  hopelessly  sighed  for  the  haogh- 
ty  maiden,  who  had  hitherto  spumed  aH  suiton^ 
and  othera  who  were  cuiioos  to  see  her  and  to 
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learn  oa  what  eondttion*  the  golden-haired  dtiagh- 
ter  of  vikings  would  bestow  her  hand  and  broad 
hpAs,  detei-uiiued  to  tiy  their  luck  on  the  appoint- 
ed dav. 

Never  before  had  there  been  seen  each  glittering 
of  Bpears  and  waving  of  plumes  and  prancing  ot 
horses  round  the  so  itary  eastle,  as  on  that  event- 
ful miiming.  llie  lady  of  the  oestle  kept  open 
boude  lor  tliree  days.  Tents  had  boon  pitched  for 
tboM  who  oould  not  be  accommodated  within  tlie 
castle,  lliere  were  warlike  games  and  touma* 
ments,  besides  rural  pastimes  lor  tho  peasantry, 
and  teiu^iiiig  was  going  both  inside  and  outside  the 
cai»tle.  High  bora  dames  and  damsels  graced  this 
gatheiiiig  «ith  their  presence,  but  not  one  of  them 
OQtslione  their  yoothlul  hostess  in  beauty.  In  her 
robes  of  regal  splendor,  Floe  looked  like  a  young 
queen  amongst  them ;  but  no  queen's  crown  evfr 
equalled  the  beanty  of  that  rich  mass  of  golden  hair 
which  adorned  her  brow,  and  streamed  over  her 
shonlden. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day,  and  after  all  the 
knights  and  young  aspirants  had  displayed  their 
couiage,  that  Floe  deigned  to  unfold  her  oondi* 
lions,  ut  the  close  of  a  grand  banquet,  over  which 
ibe  presided,  seated  on  a  throne  placed  on  a  raised 
platlonn. 

Her  heart  and  hand  should  belong  to  whomso- 
ever brought  her  tidings  of  the  phice  where  the 
Phantom  Knight  concealed  those  whom  he  decoy- 
ed, together  with  the  Phantom  Knight  himself  as  a 
oaptive. 

There  was  a  solemn  aOence  for  a  few  moments 
titer  slie  had  spoken,  and  it  teemed  to  some  as  if 
they  heard  a  mocking  laogh  which  frose  tli«nr  very 
bl<  od.  And  then  the  old  scald  said,  in  a  tremulous 
roice,  Lady,  do  not  trifle  with  topematuml  things. 
Seek  not  to  know  that  which  is  wisely  hidden  from 
our  gase.  Why  propose  to  these  youths  a  task  be- 
yond mortal  power?" 

But  the  young  men,  who  had  quaflfod  deeply  of 
their  hosteas's  generous  wine,  and  deemed  nothing 
impossible,  now  started  from  their  seats  with  a 
deal'ening  cheer,  and  swore  they  were  ready  to 
comply  with  this  or  any  other  condition  to  win  her 
hand. 

The  frown  which  was  gathering  on  Floe's  brow, 
tt  the  scald's  words,  now  quickly  gave  way  a  smile, 
tt  6he  filled  a  silver  beaker  to  the  brim,  and  touch- 
ed it  with  her  lips,  saying,  Here's  to  your  success 
to-morrow." 

Alas!  which  of  ns  can  make  sue  we  shall  see 
to-morrow?"  murmured  the  scald. 

But  his  yoice  was  drowned  by  the  exulting  shout 
of  the  yonng  warriors,  amongst  wliom  the  beaker 
cmittlatevl  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  each  pledg- 
ing himself  to  return  victorious  or  die. 

As  the  lair  Floo  glanced  trinmplinntly  at  the 
group  of  devoted  admirers  of  her  charms,  her  eye 
rested  with  complacency  on  tho  countenance  of 
yonng  lleijnlf,  whose  manly  beauty  throw  all  rivals 
into  the  shade,  and  she  secretly  hoped  that  he  might 
be  the  success!  ul  aspirant. 

Alter  the  banquet  was  over,  there  was  dancing 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  banners;  and  the  lair  lady 


of  the  castle  was  besieged  by  her  devoted  paladins, 
for  the  honor  of  her  hand,  till  tired  and  ezbaotted' 
by  the  heat  and  exeroite,  the  retired  within  the 
deep  recess  of  a  window,  forming  a  kind  of  bower, 
where  she  olten  sat,  and  which  was  concealed  from 
the  hall  by  a  tapestried  drapery — to  cool  her  fever- 
ed brow,  by  looking  out  upon  tlie  quiet  landscape 
that  hiy  bathed  in  moonshine.  After  remaining 
lost  in  contemplation  ibr  a  few  mometits,  she  with- 
drew her  hand  and  was  about  to  return  to  her 
guests,  when  she  perceived  the  form  of  Gerda  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  the  window,  and  that  of  Alwina 
on  tiiC  other,  ai:i  spinning  fit>m  the  silver  and 
ivory  distuA,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in  lilb;  only 
they  looked  more  ethereal  and  diaphanous  than 
fonnerly ;  and,  stout  hearted  as  Floe  was,  she  turn- 
ed pale,  and  was  awed  by  the  sight  of  them,  for 
she  lelt  tliey  no  longer  belonged  to  this  world. 

**Come  and  spin  with  ns,"  said  Gerda. 

"  I  cannot  spin  with  the  dead,"»  replied  Floe,  but 
so  low  that  she  could  ^ot  hear  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice. 

*«Ahis,  yon  soon  mntt,"  said  Alwina,  <*anlett 
yon  give  up  tlie  vain  ttmggle  with  one  more  pow- 
erful than  yourselC" 

**  AvauntI"  exclaimed  Floe,  or  rather  tried  to  do 
so,  for  she  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat. 
And  then  she  suddenly  seemed  to  wake,  and  oon^ 
eluded  slie  must  have  fidlen  asleep  near  the  win- 
dow, and  fancied  she  taw  her  former  oompaniont, 
for  they  were  not  there,  though  their  distafEi  still 
remained  each  in  its  corner,  whence  they  had  not 
been  reniovocl  since  the  sudden  disappearanoe  of 
the  two  maidens. 

Floe  now  hastened  to  return  to  her  gnettt— but 
she  heard  no  sound  of  voices  or  music,  and  on  en- 
tering the  hall,  perceived  that  eveo'body  was  gone, 
except  her  retainers,  who  were  lying  fast  asleep^ 
bome  on  the  benches  and  some  on  the  floor. 

The  young  warriors  had  returned  to  their  tentti 
and  tho  ladies  had  retired  to  their  rooms  in  tht 
castle. 

Ju&t  as  Floe  was  wondering  how  long  she  had 
slept,  she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  «p 
the  grand  staircase,  and  presently  a  tail,  migestio- 
looking  man  in  black  armor  entered  the  hulL  Hit 
vizor  concealed  his  face,  but  he  said  in  a  souoroot 
and  thrilling  voice,  **  Lady,  excuse  me  if  I  come  so 
Ute.  You  long  for  the  capture  of  the  Plumtom 
Knight,  and  1  alone  know  where  he  is  to  be 
found." 

"Stranger,"  replied  Floe,  evasively, " you  are 
welcome  to  join  the  brave  band  of  warriors  ^ho 
set  out  to-nioiTow  to  take  him  captive." 

For  it  seemed  to  her,  with  tlio  rapid  intuition  of 
inci|>ient  love,  tliat  if  this  unknown  knight  bore 
away  tho  honor  of  the  expedition,  tliere  was  ao 
chance  left  for  llerjulf. 

Tho  stranger  shook  liis  head,  saying,  **  No,  I 
join  no  one.  But  I  can  show  you  where  the  Plian- 
tom  Kniglit  is  to  be  found." 

**  On  wliat  condition?"  inquired  Floe. 

"  I  ask  no  reward,"  replied  he.  **  Your  bright 
golden  hair,  your  lily  forehead,  and  the  roses  of 
your  dieeks  are  as  dross  to  me." 
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The  proud  mftidwi  almost  stuted  back  with 
iigatttion  at  hearing  her  ohnnns  thai  depreciated; 
bat  a  moment's  reflection  told  her  that  if  she  ooold 
fotare  the  Phantom  Knight's  oaptnre  without  the 
lid  of  her  brave  admirers,  she  would  then  be  free 
•  bestow  her  hand  on  Heijnlf. 

**  8how  me,  then,  where  this  enemy  of  me  and 
jaiM  is  to  be  fonnd/' 

**  He  is  no  enemy,"  said  the  stranger—'*  but  fol- 

And  he  made  his  way  through  the  throng  of 
sleepers,  no^e  of  whom  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
iboye  colloquy,  and  went  down  siairv,  ioUowed  by 
tfloe,  in  whose  heart  the  desire  of  reTenge,  min- 
l^ed  with  curiosity,  had  deadened  all  sense  of  fear. 

"  Will  he  return  me  the  tnends  of  my  childhood?" 
Qdied  Floe,  thinking  she  had  merely  dreamt  Gerda 
Ad  Alwina  were  dead. 

No,"  said  the  stranger;  **  those  who  have  gone 
Dith  him  never  wish  to  return." 

Out  they  went  into  the  ooort-jrard,  where  not  a 
i«eatore  was  stirring,  though  Floe  could  see  the 
^ta  pitdied  near  the  castle,  looking  as  white  as 
«iow  in  tha  moonshine;  and  albeit  their  inmates 
ted  sank  to  sleep,  the  presence  of  these  devoted 
'Shampions,  all  of  whom  would  start  to  their  feet 
Vkie  one  man  if  she  but  uttered  a  scream,  contri- 
mted  to  lull  her  into  perfect  secnrity. 

The  stnuiger  led  the  way  through  an  arched  pas- 
asge,  oommnnieating  with  the  burial-ground  that 
surrounded  a  chapel  where  Floe*s  anceeto»  slept 
tfieir  last  sleep. 

Is  the  Phantom  KhIghC  to  be  found  herer>  ask- 
ed  the  proud  maiden,  now  ieeling  a  slight  misgiv- 
ing, ae  they  waded  thronn^  the  lung,  damp  grass, 
■arrooBded  by  gmvea. 

<«TMsiahisfiiTorite  spot,'' lepUed  the  stranger, 
•'flee,  there  ia  has  horse.*' 

A  horse  without  a  riderl"  said  Floe,  disdainfbl- 
**  Did  yon  purpose  deceiving  me?" 

"  I  pwMPised  to  teke  srou  where  you  might  find 
him  whom  you  call  the  Phantom  Knight,"  nid  the 
•tranger,  in  a  deep-toned,  impressive  voice.  **I 
have  kept  ny  premise,  and  he  stands  beside  you." 

Floe  moved  her  Upe,  but  her  words  died  away  in 
her  throat.  She  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  the  ef> 
fort  proved  vain. 

«*0,  how  cold  yonr  hand  is,  Sit  StrangerP'  said 
ehe,  recovering  her  speedi,  though  the  woids  did 
mol  sound  above  a  whisper. 

**  I  am  cold,"  he  said;  «  and  those  who  touch  me 
become  colder  stOL" 

Floe  feh  as  if  turned  to  m  statue. 

**  Unhand  me,"  gasped  she. 

**  Not  Yoa  defied  me,"  said  the  stimnger,  •  and 
inoled,  in  yonr  insane  pride,  that  you  could  con- 
f  oer  one  who  is  unoonquerable.  Behold  now,  your 
punishment  I" 

*<Tell  me— oh,  tell  me  who  you  are?"  said  Floe, 
wh«se  arm  was  growing  oold  and  rigid  as  her 
hand. 

**  Hitherto  Pve  come  to  mortals  under  a  pleasing 
Amn,  and  they  follow  me  willingly;  but  to  you  I 
■hall  appear  In  my  true  colon.'* 

AiMl  UrUng  his  viaor,  he  dkpli^  that  i^t 


which  none  can  look  upon  and  live.  The  polsitiooi 
of  FWs  heart  stopped  short,  and  her  eyelids  dsoi^ 
ped;  yet  she  fell  not  to  the  ground,  but  remainsd 
erect  as  a  stone  statue— a  mixture  of  feomaadts^ 
ror  stamped  upon  the  matchless  features 

The  next  morning,  great  was  the  marveUIag  of 
her  assembled  multitude.  Was  it  a  judgment  upon 
her,  or  was  it  a  miracle?  None  could  say.  Only 
tlie  old  scald  murmured,  **  Her  heart  was  12ke  stons, 
and  now  she  is  aH  stone." 

Ever  since  then,  death  no  longer  takes  any  paim 
to  conceal  his  mission,  and  to  come  under  fits 
likeness  of  a  friend  or  a  lover  to  entice  us  away,  bat 
performs  his  ministry  often  roughly  enough,  ud 
people  aie  seldom  as  willing  to  go  with  him  is 
they  used  t  be.  And  yet  how  much  better  it  wsrs 
for  us  all,  could  we  but  bring  ourselves  to  lookopsa 
him  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  an  enemy. 


A  SONG  OF  THRES  WOBDa 

Three  bliBBlhl  words  I  name  to  thee^ 

Three  words  of  potent  charm, 
From  eating  care  thy  heart  to  free, 

Thy  life  to  shield  from  harm. 
Whoso  these  blissful  words  may  know, 
A  bold  blithe-fronted  lace  shall  show 
Aud  shod  with  peace  shall  safely  go 
Through  war  and  wild  alarm. 

First,  ere  thy  forward  foot  thou  rooT% 

And  wield  thine  arm  of  might, 
lift  up  thine  heart  to  Him  abov* 

That  all  thy  ways  be  right. 
To  the  prime  sonroe  6(  lile  and  power 
Let  thy  soul  rise  evea  as  a  flower 
That  skyanurd  oUmbe  in  sunny  hour. 
And  seeks  the  genial  light 

Then  gird  thy  loins  te  manly  toil 

And  in  the  toil  have  joy; 
Greet  hardship  with  a  willing  smiley 

And  love  the  stem  employ. 
Thy  glory  this,  the  harsh  to  tame. 
And  by  wise  stroke  and  technic  flam% 
In  God-like  labor's  fruitful  name. 

Old  Chaos  to  destroy. 

Then  mid  the  woricdiop*s  dusty  din* 

Whero  Titan  steam  hath  sway, 
Croon  to  thyself  a  song  within. 

Or  poor  the  lusty  lay; 
Even  as  a  bird  that  cheerly  sings. 
In  narrow  cage,  nor  frets  its  winga^ 
But  with  full-breasted  ji^yanee  flingi 
Its  soul  into  the  day. 

For  lofty  things  let  others  strive 

With  roll  ot  vauntful  drum; 
Keep  thou  thy  heart,  a  honeyed  hit% 

Like  bee  with  busy  hum. 
Chase  not  the  bliss  with  wishful  eyee 
Tliat  ever  lures  and  ever  flies. 
But  in  the  present  joy  be  wi«e, 
And  let  the  futnro  come. 
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Hie  Harper  of  Breadalbane. 


CHAPTEB  1. 

HE  wassail  was  at  its  height  in  the  ancient 
ball  of  Breadalbane  Castle;  and  from  far  and 
near,  the  retainers  and  kin  had  assembled  at 
the  bidding  of  their  proad  feudal  loi  1,  whom  thej 
served  at  chase,  or  war-fray,  or  in  times  of  peaoe. 
Over  the  border  bad  they  harled  themselvee,  like  a 
moontain  torrent,  at  the  clan  call  ot  their  chief; 
among  their  own  highland  iastneases  had  they 
maintained  the  princely  sway  of  Lord  Nerval;  and 
now  in  the  ancient  costle-haU,  the  fessting  and  rev- 
elry celebrated  his  power  and  pride. 

The  banqnet  hall  was  hnng  with  trophies  of  the 
ofaase  and  trinmphs  of  the  war.  Branching  stag 
antlers  and  glossy  deer-skins  were  side  by  side 
with  the  claymore  and  the  taiget;  the  proud  ban- 
ner of  Brendalbane,  the  casque  and  spear,  breast- 
plates and  shields,  glittered  in  the  gleaming  torch- 
light that  flickered  to  and  fro,  casting  long,  grotes- 
qoe  shadows  athwart  the  walls;  while  wreaths  and 
gariauds  of  gloesy  leaves,  plaited  with  porple  heath- 
er-bells and  brighter  flowers,  decorated  the  high 
arched  doors  and  mallioned  windows. 

On  the  festal  board,  which  extended  the  length 
of  the  Tast  ball,  were  heaped  snch  substantial  viands 
as  smoked  before  stalwart  men  of  those  olden  timet, 
young  pigs,  roasted  whole,  boar's  heads,  garnished 
with  saJad  leaves,  high  rounds  of  ox-meat,  browned 
to  crispiness;  moor  fowl,  redolent  with  a  pleasant 
flavor;  steaming  puddings,  and  tankards  of  foam- 
ing ale;  while  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  where, 
near  the  castle's  lord,  sat  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hok),  more  delicate  cookeries  and  choice  confec- 
tions were  placed. 

At  the  head  of  the  board,  sat  Lord  Nonral  of 
Breadalbane  —  a  hanghty-browed,  noble-featured 
chleAain  of  forty  years,  whose  imperious  will,  fierce 
temper,  and  unbending  pride,  oould  be  read  in  his 
iron  lips,  messy  features,  and  the  cold  blue  eyes, 
bard  as  flinty  steel,  that  gleamed  from  under  his 
"haggy,  eoowling  eye-brows.  Lord  Nerval  had 
been  for  two  years  a  widower,  the  fair  and  gentle 
Lady  Alioe  fading  away  like  a  snow-wreath  from 
Ben  Lomond's  side  ere  her  early  first  bridal  year 
had  pMsed ;  and  since  that  time,  the  cold,  ambi- 
tioos  chieftain  had  cared  only  for  the  border-fhiy, 
the  ap-bnilding  of  his  clan,  and  the  mad  pleasures 
of  the  <diase,  where  he  hunted  the  wild  boar  or  xhf 
stag  to  their  deatlis.  But  now,  the  old  gossips  of 
Breadalbane  sroned  a  story  of  ihe  proud  laird's  new 
wooing,  orer  the  peat-fires  in  every  shealing  on  the 
moor  or  mountain  side. 

The  &ir  Lady  Elinor,  the  lord's  distant  kinswo- 
man and  ward,  had  grown  up  into  maiden  beauty 
in  the  solitude  of  the  ancient  castle;  and  when  Lord 
Nerval  returned  ftom  his  last  absence,  he  suddenly 
betboogbt  him  that  this  fiiir  flower  of  his  house 
would  make  him  a  wife  well  suited  to  his  ambitious 
views.  Henoe,  he  treated  Lady  Elinor  with  mark- 
ed ooorteay ;  gave  her  the  preferenoe  over  all  the 
other  fiUr  Seottish  ladies  of  the  region;  and  now, 
90 


she  sat  at  his  right,  on  the  xaised  dais  at  tha  haad 

of  the  festal  board. 

Many  dames,  allied  to  the  house  of  Breadalbane, 
graqed  that  day's  festival,  bedecked  in  oostly  attirs 
and  flaahing  jewels,  their  blue  eyes  gleaming  ten- 
derly on  the  haughty  chief;  but  none  won  from 
him  a  passing  thought  save  the  Lady  Klinor,  who 
alone  seemed  careless  of  the  homage  laid  at  her 
leet,  for  never  had  her  heart  responded  yet  to  love 
word  or  token  of  any  gay  eavalier,  and,  certes, 
'twere  not  likely  that  the  grim,  haughty  Lord  Nor> 
val  would  be  viewed  with  special  favor. 

But  a  Breadalbane  never  turned  back  from  what 
he  once  undertook;  nor  would  the  proud  chieftain 
from  his  wooing.  He  viewed  the  coldnen  of  his 
kinswoman  as  but  the  natural  timidity  of  a  high- 
bom  maiden;  and  had  only  boasted  to  a  few  of  his 
compeers  that  Breadalbane  should  shortly  have  the 
loveliest  lady  of  the  realm  for  its  mistress. 

The  Lady  Elinor  sat  abashed  and  silent  amid  the 
feasting  and  the  revelry.  More  joyous  grew  the 
festiv<J;  more  rude  and  loud  the  conversation, 
mere  riotous  the  revelling  among  the  sturdy  clans- 
men at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall;  yet  still  she  sat 
in  her  quiet  beauty,  unmoved  by  the  mirth  and 
jollity  that  reigned  supreme.  Her  blue  eyes  were 
drooped  low,  or,  if  lifted,  showed  only  a  dreomy, 
rotrospootive  gaze,  as  though  her  heart  were  other- 
where; and  over  the  perfect  features  of  her  lovely 
face  had  fallen  an  expression  of  pensive  thought. 

Presently,  from  that  portion  of  the  festal  board 
where  the  retainen  had  grown  noisy  over  their 
ale-cups,  rose  the  sound  of  convivial  shouting;  and 
toast  after  toast  was  drank,  while  the  massive  tank- 
ards were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  At  length, 
after  the  health  of  their  chieftain  had  been  quaflled, 
and  his  deeds  of  prowess  had  been  again  the  boast 
of  the  fiuthful  clansmen,  a  young  noble  rose  and 
proposed  a  toast  to  the  fair  Lady  Elinor. 

Wiih  a  shout  it  was  received,  and  drank  stand- 
ing; then  the  heavy  tankards  were  dashed  down 
on  the  board  with  a  sharp,  metallic  clang. 

Lord  Nerval's  grim  lip  curved  into  a  proud  smile, 
for  it  suited  him  well  that  a  Breadalbane  should  be 
honored;  and  he  leaned  forward  and  whispered  in- 
to her  ear— 

**Thou  seeet,  fiiir  eousin,  how  my  clan  already 
love  their  lord's  chosen  mistress." 

It  was  the  first  time  the  proud  noble  had  spoken 
openly  eu  this  theme,  for  he  was  curt  in  speech,  as 
rude  warriors  are  prone  to  be;  yet  he  could  net 
fiEdl  to  note  how  his  kinswoman  shrank  away,  with 
pained  and  frightened  air  Every  gossip  for  miles 
around  the  castle  had  repeated  ever  her  cottage 
fire,  what  the  Lady  Elinor  now  heard  for  the 
first  time;  and  'twere  no  wonder  that,  with  those 
words  flung  into  her  ear  amidst  the  rude  revelry, 
und  with  the  Lord  Nerval's  grim,  scarred  Saco  look- 
ing down  into  hers,  she  should  shrink  away,  pale, 
frightened,  and  trembling. 

**  Hal  by  my  good  broadsword,  bat  she  looks 
not  over  favorably  on  my  suitl"  muttered  the  chief- 
tain angrily,  biting  his  iron  Hps.  But  what  a 
Breadalbane  dares  utter,  a  Breadalbane  shall  liHtn 
to,  or  wot  betide  herl"  then,  clearing  his  b(ow»  he 
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•duck  op  a  ringing  waaaail  song,  which  waacan^^ht 
up  in  tarn  by  all  tlie  reyellcra,  till  it  echoed  from 
the  arch  of  the  yaulied  ceiling,  in  a  lood,  boisterous 
chorus. 

Loud  and  kmg  pealed  the  rade  melodj,  till  at 
length,  in  one  of  its  pauses,  came  the  sound  of  a 
knocking  at  the  castle  gate. 

**  Ho,  good  senoMihal,  admit  yon  late  comer,  who- 
ever he  t>e  that  is  thus  tardy  at  our  feustt"  excLiim- 
ed  Lord  Norval;  and  presently  the  oaken  door 
again  turned  on  its  hinges,  to  admit  the  servant, 
followed  by  a  young  man  in  the  garb  of  a  strolling 
minstrel,  and  with  a  small  harp  slung  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  stranger  adyunoed  with  noble  mien  and  de- 
liberate step;  and  when  he  had  n eared  the  scat  of 
Lord  Korval,  paused,  and  doffed  his  black  velvet 
cap,  with  a  single  green  feather,  fastened  by  a 
precious  stone,  whose  lustre  outsparklcd  the  bril- 
liant glare  of  the  pino-torch  that  lit  the  halL  Bow- 
ing low,  he  said,  in  a  deep-toned,  musical  voice— 

**  Noble  ckielbiin,  I  am  a  wandering  min^trel 
from  the  land  of  the  green  shamrock;  and  I  crave 
your  hospitality  thia  night  of  darkness  and  storm, 
for  tempest  e*ea  now  comes  sweeping  o'er  moor 
and  mountain.  Prithee,  let  me  abide  to  night  on- 
der  Breadalbane's  roof,  and  thy  welcome  sliall  be 
repaid  by  such  melody  as  my  unskilliul  fingers  can 
win  to  suit  the  beauteous  queen  of  the  feasiP*  and, 
with  a  lower  bow,  his  green  mantle's  fringe  swept 
the  carpet  at  Lady  Elinor's  feet 

**What  sayeet  thou,  £ur  cousin?''  asked  Lord 
Konral,  taming  to  Lady  Elinor,  **  thou  knowest 
that  our  house  is  at  feud  with  all  these  Celtic  var- 
lets;  yet,  if  'twould  please  thine  ear  to  list  the 
twanging  of  this  youth's  harp,  then  speak.  For 
me,  I'd  rather  hearken  to  our  own  dau  songs;  bat 
thy  word  is  hencefortli  law  at  Breadalboue,  sweet 
Elimlr." 

The  chieftain  had  not  foi^tten  his  cousin's  avert- 
ed and  pained  gaze  when  be  first  broached  his 
•ait,  but  reckoning,  as  all  rude  natures  reckon,  that 
indulgence  can  win  love— he  chose  to  submit  him- 
self to  all  her  caprices  till  he  had  won  her  for  his 
bride. 

The  Lady  Elinor,  meantime,  had  gaxed  with  in- 
terest on  the  young  stranger,  whose  mien  was 
princely  and  whose  beauty  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  rude,  stalwart  men  around  her;  and  she 
zeplied  in  a  sweet,  clear  voio^— 

**  Surely,  good  cousin  of  Breadalbane,  were  there 
no  ezcose  of  minstrelsy  for  oar  ears,  thou  coald'st 
not  turn  thine  extremest  enemy  from  thy  castle 
gate  at  this  hourl  But  this  stranger  hath  done 
thee  no  harm,  besides,  it  suits  oar  pleasure  to  listen. 
Let  him  take  his  share  at  the  board,  then  sweep 
the  liarp  for  our  ears." 

With  a  gesture  of  command,  Lord  Norval  waved 
the  harper  to  the  table;  where  the  stnmger  ate  but 
sparingly,  then  retntned  to  his  station  near  the  la- 
dies, and  took  up  his  harp  again.  Waiting  the  sig- 
nal from  the  Lady  Elinor,  he  swept  its  strings 
with  a  slender  white  hand,  and  began  to  chant  a 
wild  border  ballad,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice  that  eoho- 


ed  through  the  remotest  oomers  of  the  hall  with 
silver  clearness. 

One  after  another  sang  the  young  miostrol^ 
those  sweet,  wild  ballads  of  the  border  country, 
plete  with  incident  of  love  and  war;  and  whea  he 
paused,  the  Lady  Elinor  but  waved  her  white  hsnd 
and  he  renewed  the  theme;  while  every  stalwait 
noble  or  rude  dansnum  'neiith  the  roof  oi  BresdiL 
bane  hushed  the  noisy  revelry  to  listen. 

"  By  my  trusty  claymore,  but  the  young  Cslt 
hath  something  of  mu^ie  in  him,  for  he  hath  won 
away  four  hours  from  the  night,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Norval  as  the  castle  clock  pealed  out  the  hoar. 
**  Now  let  him  be  shown  to  a  bed,  where  he  maj 
rest  his  weary  limbs  after  yeetereen's  travels.  What 
thiukest  thou,  fair  cousm,  fiath  he  not  a  marveUooi 
gift?"  he  asked. 

The  stranger  sings  well,  of  a  truth.  Lord  No^ 
val;  bat  these  minstrels  are  all  thus  blessed.  Itii 
over  late— or  early,  I  ought  to  say,  lor  the  momiog 
will  soon  break — and  I  will  retire." 

The  Lady  Elinor  was  cool  and  guarded;  hot  she 
had  read  the  watchful  gaze  of  her  grim  coosini 
eyes  while  she  sat  entianced  by  the  minstrell 
magic  numbers,  and  had  suddenly  grown  oautioot 
of  incarring  his  jealousy.  lience  her  feeble  piaiss 
of  the  minstrel's  skill;  though,  had  Lord  Noml 
seen  the  eager  eyes  then  turned  when  the  horpisfe 
was  leaving  the  hall,  and  encoontered  the  trem* 
bling  gaze  of  the  noble  lady  his  ire  would  not  have 
been  appeased  so  easily. 

**  In  good  sooth,  yoa  may  be  right,  fair  Elinor; 
but  it  hath  been  so  long  since  our  ears  have  heard 
any  music  save  the  dash  of  broadsword  and  the 
hail  of  weapons  on  oar  shields,  that  we  have  a 
mind  to  retain  this  minstrel  'neath  our  roof  fort 
season,  to  enliven  our  evenings*  wassailings.  And 
now  the  times  of  peaoe  are  come,  and  oui  banner 
rests  upon  yonder  wall,  a  Breadalbane  can  well  d- 
ford  to  lay  aside  his  olden  feuds,  as  it  suits  hiiplet* 
sure." 

Theee  words  fell  upon  Lady  Elinor's  ear  ss  she 
was  ourteeying  her  good  night  salutation;  and  her 
bent  head  concealed  the  flash  of  joy  that  lit  up  ber 
blue,  souliol  eye,  and  the  smile  that  wreathed  her 
rose-tinted  lips. 


CHAPTER  IL 
Wekks  went  by,  and  still  the  Celtic  harper  Ub* 
gered  in  the  andent  castle  of  Breadalbane.  Often 
had  he  spoken  of  taking  his  departure,  but  the 
chieftain  had  ui^ed  his  longer  stay;  and  the  bdiee 
of  the  honsebdd  had,  each  day,  found  ezcose  to 
listen  to  the  skillful  mosio  he  elidted  from  hii 
harp-stringi— and  all  onited  in  beseeching  him  to 
stay. 

All,  except  the  Ijidy  Elinor,  I  should  say;  for 
she  was  never  heard  to  niige  the  minstrel  to  reaasia 
—a  fibot  which  did  not  escape  the  observatioa ef 
Lord  Norval. 

'*aiB  bat  beoaose  I  one  day  tdd  her  that  Ihsd 
bade  the  harper  tarry  till  our  bridal,  that  he  ra^ 
help  to  enliven  the  festive  throng  with  his  woo* 
drous  minstrelsy  I"  mattered  the  ohieftsin,  with  s 
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*own.  "Tfath,  the  Lttdy  Elinor  holcb  herself 
itHI  eold  as  an  ioebei^  to  my  wooing.  I'll  hare 
(lone  with  this  dallying  over  soon;  to-morrow  Til 
igiiifi  hold  cou verse  with  thehanghty  fiiir  one;  and 
'twill  be  the  last  time  a  Breadalbane  win  play  the 
•oitor,  for  the  we*.kling  shall  iollow  right  speedQy. 
Had  she  another  lover,  I  should  eaaily  know  the 
canse  of  her  coldness;  but  she  is  like  ice  to  all  our 
Caledonian  nobles  who  have  laid  their  hearts  at 
her  feet.  But,  onoe  won,  she  will  prove  a  right 
lojal  dame;  Sot  a  Breadalbane  was  never  kaown 
to  prove  false,  or  fickle,  to  their  leal  lords  and  mas- 
tew." 

As  may  be  gathered  frora  the  efaieftain*s  w«idB, 
the  Lndy  £linor  had  ever  looked  coldly  on  bis  suit 
At  first  she  had  openly  denied  him;  but  tbehaagh- 
fy  noUe,  who  had  never  yet  yielded  Us  will  to  an- 
other, had  quiedy  rettmed  to  the  siege  of  her 
heart  as  he  would  to  a  long  border^ray  in  whiob  he 
kad  alwa>*8  conquered  his  adversary.  And  of  lale, 
the  lndy  Elinor  had  seemed  passive  to  her  <Me. 
If  she  did  not  gladly  Ihvor  him,  neither  did  she  op- 
pose hhn,  as  of  old;  and  when  he  f^poke  from  time 
to  time  of  their  approaching  ntiptials,  she  made  no 
sign  of  dissent 

Immediately  after  Lord  Norval  had  disoemed,  as 
he  imagined,  the  reason  of  her  coldness  to  the  tar* 
lying  minstrel,  he  sought  her  presence. 

**  Fkir  ooasio  of  Breadalbane,''  he  said,  as  he  en- 
tered her  tower  chamber,  fitted  up  with  every  ap- 
pUanoe  of  the  rude  luxury  of  the  times,  and  took 
her  snow  white  hand  in  his  bronsed  and  darkened 
one,'**  'twere  time  thoo  had'st  set  the  day  that  seas 
as  united.  Already  long  time  hath  been  spent  in 
my  wooing;  and  mo^ver,  I  have  double  reason 
now  for  hastening  the  bridal,  aince  some  of  the 
Borthem  elans  who  are  swoin  enemies  of  our  honse 
aie  preparing  to  revive  hostilities  against  me.  Let 
the  time  be  set;  our  bridal  over,  then  I  wUi  golbrth 
with  my  brave  retainecs  to  punish  the  insolence  of 
these  op<^rt  varlets  who  dare  threaten  n»e  with 
loss  of  power  or  eztermiaatioa.'' 

**Lord  Nerval  of  Breadalbane  has  bnt  to  name 
tibe  time  he  so  desires^"  was  the  lady  fiUnot's  an- 
swer. 

"Thanks,  sweet  cousin was  the  chieAaiii%ve- 
ply.  **Thoa  art  graoioas  at  last.  Then,  since 
thou  leavest  it  to  choice  of  mine,  let  this  day  week 
behold  oar  good  old  Ixiar  nntte  our  hands  at  yon 
old  abbey's  altar  shrine.  And  seest  thou,  fair  bride 
that  all  our  women  bestir  themselves  for  thy  desk- 
ing." 

With  a  deferential  bend  of  her  sunny-tressed 
head,  the  liady  Elinor  gave  assent  to  all  his  wish- 
es; bnt  none  saw  the  gleam  that  shot  into  her 
eyes  or  the  strange  smile  that  played  about  her  lips, 
while  Lord  Nerval  left  her  tower  chamber  in  tri- 
umph. 

A  wedc  flew  rapidly  in  the  preparations  for  the 
festivities  that  were  to  reign  at  Breadalbane  fsom 
sastled  keep  to  servants'  hall;  an  J  what  wonder 
was  it  that,  if  the  Celtic  harper  strolled  the  eastle 
grounds  at  evening  hour,  none  missed  him  from 
4m  throng;  or  if  the  Lady  Elinor  also  stole  out  of- 
ten throogh  the  postern  gate,  none  gave  heed. 


Breadalbane's  lord,  secure  of  his  prize,  busied  hhn- 
self  only  with  summoniug  his  clansraan  to  the  oa» 
tie;  and  the  servitors  were  hasting  the  prexMira- 
tions  for  the  feast,  or  decorating  the  banqueting 
hall  with  festive  wreaths  and  garlands. 

So  the  days  wore  by,  till  came  the  eve  preced- 
ing the  bridal.  Then  the  La(*y  Elinor,  wrapped 
in  hood  and  mantle,  stole  down  the  winding  stone 
staircase  and  out  the  postern  door;  and  the  Celtio 
harper's  green  plume  waved  gently  in  the  soft 
night  wind  that  stirred  the  shrubs  on  the  oastle 
terrace  or  the  purple  heather  on  the  spreading 
moors. 

Morning  came,  and  the  son  rose  over  Ben  Lom- 
ond's snowy  crest,  silvered  the  blue  lochs  and  lifted 
up  the  sullen  tarns,  and  shone  fiiir  and  golden  on 
the  old  gray  stone  toweni  of  Breadalbane. 

Breadalbane's  lord  was  astir  early  that  day;  and 
after  he  had  broken  his  fast  in  his  own  room,  he 
summoned  his  body  servant  to  attire  him  in  his 
costly  velvet  plaid  and  doublet  he  had  chosen  for 
his  wedding  gear.  Over  his  breast  he  fastened  the 
rich  mantle  with  a  gemmed  pin,  graven  with  the 
insignia  of  his  rank;  and  from  his  bonnet  drooped 
a  snowy  feather,  secured  by  a  single  diamond  whoss 
lustre  outshone  the  strong  sun  raya 

The  castle  bell  struck  up  its  merry  wedding  peal, 
and  Lord  Nerval  descended  to  meet  his  fair  be- 
trothed and  lead  her  to  the  abbey.  But  no  Lady 
Elinor  met  him  in  the  castle  hall,  or  in  her  tower 
chamber,  whither  he  sought  her  when  weary  of 
waiting.  There,  instead,  he  fouud  hor  tire  women 
in  confusion;  and  when  questioned  all  said  (be 
Lady  Elinor  had  not  seen  the  morning  through, 
but  none  had  dared  incur  the  risk  of  breaking  him 
the  tidings. 

**  Alas!  I  know  not  what  hath  happened  to  my 
iiarling  lady,  unless  she  hath  drowned  herRoIf  in 
the  lochr'  sobbed  forth  the  old  nurse,  Elsie,  whu 
had  followed  her  young  mistress  from  her  home  «/f 
orphanage  to  the  castle,  and  now  sat  wringing  her 
hands  in  frantic  sorrow.  Oh,  woe  is  mot  My 
sweet  Elinor  was  forced  into  this  bridal ;  and  like 
enow  she  has  drowned  her  troubles  in  the  lodh  while 
we  were  all  sleepingi  I  do  remember  now,  I  heard 
the  banshee  wail  around  the  castle  walU  one  uight 
not  long  ago." 

«« Peace,  foolish  babblerr  cried  the  disappointed 
Lord  Nerval.  "Keep  your  credulous  tales,  for 
tlioy  who  believe.  A  Breadalbane  ne'er  stooped 
to  suicide.  Uliere  is  some  mystery  al)out  this. 
Who  saw  the  Lndy  Elinor  last?"  looking  around 
among  the  crowd  of  servitors  who  hod  followed 
him  to  the  tower  chamber.  None  answered,  each 
looking  into  the  other's  laces;  till  at  length  tlie  old 
seneschal  upspoke. 

**  Two  eves  agone,  Lord  Nerval,  I  saw  the  Lady 
Elinor  walking  the  codtle  terrace  in  doee  converse 
with  the  Celtio  harper." 

•«  False  I"  thundered  the  irate  noble.  «*  A  Bread- 
albane might  listen  to  a  strolling  minstrel's  melo- 
dies, but  no  lady  of  our  house  so  Idr  forgot  her 
pride  as  to  hold  familiar  convenie  witli  hor  iuferior. 
But  summon  the  harper." 

Again  the  group  looked  into  each  others  fiiceB. 
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ItM«med  to  strike  them,  for  the  ficst  time,  that 
none  hud  lately  seen  him,  nor  knew  where  to  find 
him. 

**  HMte  yariets.  Bring  this  stroller,  who,  map- 
hap,  can  tell  as  anght  of  oar  betrothed  cousin,'* 
^mmanded  the  noble  in  a  sneering  voice. 

None  stirred ;  and  again  the  old  seneschal  spoke. 

"  Lord  Norval,  the  harper  hath  not  oroased  the 
eastle  threshhold  mmoe  late  yestereen;  when  he 
went  forth  aiter  the  bell  had  tolled  the  midnight 
hour." 

A  new  thought  seemed  to  strike  the  haughty  no- 
bleman, for  his  fiuse  grew  pale  as  death,  then  black 
with  passion,  and  he  strode  down  the  stone  stairs 
of  the  tower,  across  the  hall,  oat  into  the  courtyard, 
and  towasd  the  stables.  There  a  groom  met  him 
with  apprehensive  air. 

«*  Tour  lordship,  I  have  jast  missed  the  Lady  Eli- 
nor's white  paltrey  from  her  stall;  and  year  own 
fleet  black  horse,  whom  I  tethered  last  night  to  a 
yoang  sapling  in  yonder  coppice,  is  also  gone.*' 

Lord  Nerval  s  teeth  were  set  with  passion,  and 
his  brow  was  fierce  with  blackest  (W>wns. 

*•  Saddle  the  beet  horses  in  the  stable,  and  foUow 
me  my  clansmen." 

None  asked  whither.  Abeady  the  tidhiffi  had 
chxOed  throogfa  the  castle  that  the  harper  was  also 
missing;  and  one  and  all  assooiated  him  and  the 
Lady  Elinor  in  their  flight 

Jast  as  the  horsemen  were  all  mounted  and 
ready  to  set  forth  on  their  parsait,  the  figure  of  old 
Eildritoh,  '<tbe  witch  ot  Breadalbane,"  wrapped  in 
her  faded  red  cloak,  over  which  swept  her  tattered 
gray  looks,  and  with  staff  in  hand,  hobbled  into  the 
castle  court  yard. 

Confronting  Lord  Norval,  and  waving  her  skin- 
ny finger  before  him,  she  oried  out  in  a  shrill 
voice— 

**  Ken  ye  nae,  Lord  of  Breadalbane,  that  poiaoit 
is  vain?  Ken  ye  nae  the  old  distitch — 
*  When  the  minstrel  is  weloomed  at  Breadalbane 
gray. 

The  minstrel  shall  win  its  proud  lady  away?* 
Ken  ye  nae  the  prapkicy^  Lord  Nerval?** 

The  ftoe  of  the  chieltain  grew  paler;  and  all 
around  suddenly  repeated  over  the  familiar  oouplet, 
wondering  that  they  had  not  remembered  it  sooner; 
but  as  if  defying  late,  Lord  Norval  struck  his  spurs 
into  his  horse's  flanks  and  dashed  from  the  court 
yard. 

Hal  ye  may  ride  a  weaiy  way  o'er  moss  and 
fell,  o'er  bray  and  mountain,  bat  ye  canna  win  the 
bouny  Lady  Elinor  irom  her  younger  loverf  said 
the  old  gammer  as  die  hobbled  away. 

Over  moss  and  fell,  mooriand  and  mountain,  in- 
deed, rode  the  blaok-browed  Iiord  of  Breadalbane 
and  hi«  followers;  but  never  a  i^pse  oaofl^t  they 
of  the  fleeing  lovers. 

Bat,  out  on  the  waters  of  the  blue  sea,  on  which 
they  bad  embarked,  after  gaining  the  western  coast 
the  day  following  their  flight— from  the  little  ves- 
sel which  was  bearing  them  away  to  the  green  isle, 
hencetbrth  to  1  9  her  home.  Lady  Elinor,  looking 
baok  to  the  on  t  of  the  mountains  they  had  cross- 
ed ere  gaining  the  seashore,  caaght  %  glimpse  of 


the  glancing  armor  and  waviog  forms  of  her  p<» 
soers. 

Bat  nestling  in  her  lover*s  arms,  and  safe  beyoal 
pursuit,  she  could  only  smile  as  she  refleoted  oa 
her  warrior  cousin's  futUe  rage,  and  then  look  trait- 
ini^y  forward  into  her  future,  in  the  new  knd 
whither  die  was  going. 

Soddenly  recurred  to  her  memory  the  andent 
prophecy  of  her  house,  and  she  repeated  to  her 
lover — 

When  the  minstrel  is  welcomed  at  Breadalbane 
gray* 

The  nunstrd  shall  win  ItB  prood  hwly  away  P 
The  h»ver  gathered  her  doeer  in  his  arms,  while 

a  bright  smile  broke  over  hiseloquent  fiM.  When 

he  said— 

«*  If  the  prophecy  to  lulfiUed,  then  the  mhMtrel 
must  never  betray  bis  trust;  if  the  proud  lady  of 
Breadalbane  has  left  her  anoestral  halls  to  foUow 
the  minstrel's  fortunes,  how  happy  is  the  lover,  te 
prove  that  she  has  not  thrown  herself  away.  U 
me,  dear  Lady  Elinor,  behold— not  a  poor  wand«w 
er,  who  is  foroed  to  stroU  ftom  door  to  door-bat 
C^rolan,  Lord  of  Gleniale;  who  flred  by  talesof 
your  wondrous  beauty,  crossed  the  blue  sea,  and 
won  your  love  in  the  disguise  of  the  harper  of 
Breadalbane." 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  suIh 
sonber  to  the  Hons  Cibclb,  tx^  of  poi«eg^ 
whether  in  a  premiam  olob  or  ain|^  for 

18  74. 

TheChiomoisef  vety  large  aiae,  being  15xlA, 
This  qilendid  prodnetkm  of  art  was  expressly  go* 
up ibr  nsin  Puis,  at  a  cost  of  several  thoassnd 
dollars.  It  is  magmfieent;  nothfaig  ooold  be  moss 
beantifiil  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  ehromos  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  piotnre  that  would  be 
aeredit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orasr 
ment  to  the  homes  of  our  subsoiibeBB.  We  are 
proud  of  it:  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  piotnre  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  m>lendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elefipantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  dose  by  stands  her  little 
fiuxy  four-year  <dd  danc^ter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
giri'sdolL  A  smile  rests  upon  the  ihcee  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  suhshins  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beanty,  and  wiU  be  an  omap 
ment  in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisiteand 
pleasing,  and  the  woric  onit  is  the  best  that  monsy 
and  art  could  produce. 

Eveiy  subssriber  to  the  HoMS  Cibclb  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  sinj^  will  reoeife 
this  laige  and  beautiful  prodootion  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  reoeive  the  aobsoriptioft 
price  for  the  paper,  only  (|2. 
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LEONOBS, 

THE  FLOWERrQIRL  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

ST  MBS.  O.  W.  OBBBT. 


»RTNG  Rose  ILiYiland  to  me  before  the  eity 
elock  strikes  twelye,  and  this  shall  be  your 
reward!"  and  the  sppaker,  Rionrdo  yialla, 
laid  his  hand  on  a  lai^ge  bag,  heavy  with  Spanish 
doubloons.  ^ 

The  two  mfllans  at  his  side  shmf^ged  their  shonl* 
ders,  knit  their  dark  brows,  and  glanced  signifieant- 
ly  at  eaeh  other. 

•*By  the  nrassP  cried  one,  "that  wont  pay- 
twill  be  an  ugly  Job,  I  assure  yon.  We're  got  to 
set  all  oar  wits  to  work  to  make  onr  way  into  the 
enemy's  eamp,  and  carry  off  the  girl  right  in  the 
free  and  eyes  of  that  brave  jonng  fellow  who  is  so 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  No,  no,  no^l  don*t 
■ndertake  it  for  the  meagre  snm  of  money  yon  of- 
far  do  yoa,  Delorme?** 

•*Not  L  Why,  you're  con'Vmnded  stingv,  esp- 
lalnl  Tou  live  here  like  a  prince.  Yon  go  into 
tiie  first  of  roles  of  New  Orieans,  while  we  are  sknlk- 
ing  round  to  do  yonr  bidding.  Yen  don't  soil  your 
delioate  fingers,''  and  he  touched  the  white  and 
Jewelled  hand  still  resting  on  the  bag,  "  but  we 
have  to  harden  onr  hands  with  all  sorts  of  rongli 
tasks.  Nobody  thinks  of  yon  as  a  villain,  but  we're 
kwked  upon  as  black-hearted  wretchesi  And  yet 
yoo  want  to  pocket  the  linn's  share  of  the  gains. 
I  wont  have  it,  by  my  fiiith,  I  wont  I  I  don't  onre 
how  soon  the  bond  which  links  us  together  la 
brok#*n." 

Com«%  eome,  yon  are  out  of  temper  to-night,  or 
yon  wonldn't  talk  in  this  strain,"  rpjoined  Vialla, 
with  the  tact  of  the  practical  diplomat  he  was;  **if 
I've  not  offered  you  enough,  it  was  from  no  wish 
to  be  mean  with  you.  Believe  me,  I  know  the 
valott  of  your  services,  and  am  willing  to  par,  for 
tbem.  There  are  not  two  other  men  in  New  Or> 
leans  whom  I  would  tmst  in  the  preeent  emei^tency. 
Bring  Rose  here  eariy  or  late,  and  you  shall  each 
haTe  a  ImSK  of  doubloons." 

Again  the  vOlains  exchanged  glances,  but  now 
tliej  kicked  wf  11  pleased. 

A^n'O^dr'  cried  both  in  a  breath,  and  after  a 
flight  hesitancy,  Delorme  added,  **  beg  pardon,  cap- 
tain. I  wfta  an^  ry,  or  I  shouldn't  hare  been  so  im- 
podent  fnet  now.** 

A  faint  smile  flickered  over  Vialla's  featnres. 

**  SABta  Maria  r'  he  exclaimed,  **I  don  t  mind  it, 
Delorme;  yonr  temper  is  like  a  tropic  stmoephere, 
it  most  sometimes  have  a  tornado.  But  (o  return 
to  yoar  enterpr  se;  there's  no  necessity  of  my  saT- 
fog  *  be  sool.  be  crafty,  be  pericvenng.'  I  have  the 
fiilkvt  eonfidence  in  your  skill. 

The  next  moment  the  rutHans  pas*^ed  out,  eaeh 
witb  a  revolver  concealed  amiU  the  folds  ot  his  diirk 
Hoase.  Vialla  listened  tiU  their  hmvy  foot&lb 
jUed  away  in  the  carridor  below,  aL.d  tlien  bu;st  in- 
to •  moeking  laugh. 

Fbor  I>elornier'  he  nmttered— *<  the  fellow  had 
fiia  rii^ht  oi  it,  I  do  live  like  a  monarch." 


>As  he  spoke,  Ricardo  Vialla  glanced  round  the 
stately  banqueting  hall,  where  he  hiid  received  the 
two  despemdoes  who  had  Just  left  him.  Ulie  great 
room  with  its  tesselated  floor,  its  frescoed  walls, 
its  long  French  whidows,  curtained  with  doud 
on  cloud  of  rare  old  lace  and  silken  danuisk;  with 
its  murmuring  fountains,  its  Parisian  chairs  and 
lounges,  its  marble  tables  and  side-board,  groan- 
ing under  massive  plate,  and  tall  mirrors  reflect- 
ing and  multiplying  this  magnificence,  did  indeed 
seem  fit  for  the  proudest  being  in  tlie  wide  world. 
For  a  time  Vialla  paced  to  and  fro  with  a  most  tri- 
umphant air,  but  gradually  the  smile  laded  from 
his  lip,  and  his  brow  clouded. 

"  Rich  as  I  am,'*  he  continued,  *'  high  as  my  stand- 
ing is  here  in  the  Cresent  City,  Rose  ILivilaud 
turns  coldly  away  from  me,  and  U  fool  enough  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  poor  dog  of  a  lawyei^  But  she 
shall  never  be  his,  my  minions  shall  wrest  her 
from  him.  She  shall  be  qaeen  of  my  palace-home, 
for  I  will  move  heaven  and  eaith  to  make  her 
mine  I" 

While  he  had  been  soliloqnising  thus,  a  female 
figure  had  stolen  up  the  broad,  richly  carpeted 
staircase,  and  crept  soltly  along  the  parage  which 
led  to  Vialla's  dining  halL  In  their  haste  the  ruC> 
tiitns  liad  left  the  door  slightly  ajar,  and  so  the  Siher 
visitant  could  hear  what  was  passing  within.  As 
Vialla  finished  tlie  lost  sentence  she  rushed  in,  and 
pausing  ui  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  biased  out 
the  one  word,  «•  Ricardo  I*' 

The  man  started  as  if  a  summons  from  the  spirit- 
world  liad  reached  his  ear,  and  turning,  saw  before 
him  a  slight  figure,  a  thin,  pale  face,  lighted  up  by 
a  pair  of  burning  black  eyes,  and  framed  in  masses 
of  midnight  luiir— it  was  Leonore,  the  Flower  Qirl 
of  Nf'w  OrleansI  She  wore  the  jaunty  costume  of 
the  French  peasant  woman,  but  her  skirt,  the  onoe 
)(ay  bodice,  andgipseyish  hat,  were  soiled  and  torn, 
the  dainty  foot  bare  and  bleeding,  and  the  pale, 
wasted  hands  locked  so  tightly  together  that  the 
fingei^nails  liad  sunk  deep  into  the  fieah. 
Leonore,  Leonore  I"  gasped  Vialla. 

**H.il  haf  hat  laughed  the  girl,  wildly,  ''yoa 
know  me,  then,  though  the  glow  has  gone  from  my 
cheek,  the  dew  from  my  lip,  the  brightness  from 
my  eye  1  Am  I  welcome  here?"  and  her  vomc  grew 
unnaturally  shrill,  her  emaciated  ibrm  shook  from 
head  to  foot. 

For  onoe  Ricardo  Vialla  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply, 
but  at  length  he  summoned  strength  enough  to  an- 
swer— 

O,  of  oonrsel  It  has  been  so  long  a  time  since 
we  met  that  1  had  begun  to  iisar  we  Uiould  never 
meet  again." 

The  young  girl's  figure  seemed  to  dihite  and  ex- 
pand, her  eyes  biased  with  an  intense  light,  her 
wan  cheek  burned,  a«  bending  towards  ViaUa,  she 
muttered — 

Dastard  I  yon,  in  the  strength  of  yonr  manhood, 
dare  not  speak  the  truth  be.ore  a  weak  woman. 
Ricardo,  you  are  false,  what  you  have  just  told  me 
is  a  base  liel  But  you  car-wt  dupu  nie  nny  lon;{er, 
I  know  you  too  well  to  be  again  deceived;  1  know 
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that  you  have  aet  joar  heart  on  wiifnini;  RoseHav- 
iland.  I  overhoanl  yon  just  now,  when  yon  deohir- 
ed  slie  ehoul'l  yet  share  yonr  home.  Aht  win  her 
if  you  will,  but  remember,  remember  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will  wish  you  had  neTer  wronged 
Leonore,  the  Flower  Girit" 

There  was  a  ooncentrated  bittemoM  in  her  tone, 
sool)  terrible  indignation  in  her  dark,  elfish  counte- 
nanoe,  that  the  gniliy  man  was  startled,  but  he  de> 
termined  to  put  a  bold  laoe  on  the  JiMtter. 

**  Wronged  yon,  LeoooreP'  he  said,  **how  have 
I  wronged  you,  pray? ' 

'*How?  0,  holy  Madonnal  There  was  a  time 
when  no  bird  was  blither  than  t,  when  I  was  in  the 
flush  of  health  and  beauty.  Bat  in  an  evil  hour  I 
saw  you,  I  listened  to  yoiir  words  of  love,  for  a  few 
short  months  I  lived  like  one  in  a  sweet  dream, 
but  then,  then,  God  help  me  I  God  pity  me  I  1 
awoke  I  *£ver  since  1  learned  that  yon  had  grown 
weary  of  me,  there  has  been  a  fever  in  my  blood, 
my  flesh  has  wasted  Irom  my  bones,  I've  grown 
old  prematurely,  diiy  and  night  wild  thoughts  haunt 
me — Ricardo  Vialla,  yov  have  almo-tt  drove  me 
mad  I  l>o  yon  think  1  shall  let  you  go  unpunished? 
l^Of  no,  I  sliall  b«»  avenged  I" 

She  turned  to  leave  him,  but  he  grasped  her  arm 
in  the  hope  of  conciliating  her. 

'*  Stay,  stay,  Leonoret"  he  murmured,  **  perhaps 
I  can  prove  that  you  have  been  deceiving  yourselt," 
—at  this  juncture  be  stopped,  for  his  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  on  the  terrace 
below;  then  came  a  loud  knock  at  a  side-door,  a 
knock  which  he  believed  heralded  the  approach  oi 
the  two  men  he  had  despatched  on  a  base  errand 
an  honr  before. 

**  What's  that  noise r  he  exclaimed;  •*  wait  here 
an  instant,  Leonore,  till  I  go  and  see.''  And  he 
darted  from  the  room.  The  gruff  voice  of  Delorme 
oonvinoed  him  that  his  emissaries  had  indeed  re- 
turned, but  liad  they  been  successful?  His  heait 
beat  fast  as  he  asked  this  question.  Stealing  into 
« shadowy  comer,  he  leaned  forward,  all  eye  and 
ear.  pale,  mute,  expectant.  A  moment  more,  and 
they  came  slowly  op  the  staircase,  Delonne  bear- 
ing Sn  his  arms  a  female  form. 

**  Santa  Marial  the  giii  is  in  my  power  I  Get 
her  into  yonr  hands  again  if  yon  can,  Hugh  Gonr- 
teneyfand  he  crept  Irom  his  hiding-place  and  ad- 
Tanoed  to  meet  the  ruffians. 

«  By  my  faithi"  he  said,  «  700  are  back  eariy^ 
700  have  succeeded  beyeixl  my  most  sangolne  ex- 
peotations." 

**  Yes,  yes,  captain,  we  Ibond  the  coast  pretty 
dearP*  . 

«« And  the  hidy,  how  is  sher'  queried  Vialla. 

'*  Deaf  and  dumb  as  a  stone  t  She  has  been  sense- 
less ever  since  I  snatched  her  from  the  seat^" 

"  So  much  the  better,"  rejoined  T ialla,  **  bat  I 
mnst  have  one  look  at  her  now." 

With  these  words  he  pushed  back  the  heavy 
cloak  in  which  Delorme  had  wrapped  his  victim, 
revealing  a  face  of  rarest  beauty.  It  was  oval  in 
'  eoutour  and  delicately  featured;  the  complexion 
was  of  exquisite  laim -as— the  eyt  lids  long  and 
thick,  the  brew  softly  i>6noilod  and  the  hn'r  of 


that  peculiar  shade  which  joiaehave  dslled  doiky 
gold. 

**8hre1y,  no  man  ctmld  ask  ia  IcNwUer  btUi^" 
murmured  Ricardo  ViaUa, -touching  his  lips  to  her 
pure,  white  forehead.  **TIS8re,  there,  my  men, 
bear  her  into  this  room  I'* -and  he  opened  the  door 
of  a  splendid  saloon.  **  I  have  «  little  buAinris  to 
attend  to,  and  most  leave  «while,  i>ut  I  will  Join 
you  soon."  And  he  hurrietl  away  te  the  banquets 
ing-hall  where  he  hiid  leil  Leonore.  To  his  tmto 
surprise  he  found  the  room  vacant,  the  Flower 
Girl  had  f^one^  he  kneAv  n&L  whither. 

Tialla  muttered  an  oath,  adding— 

*'  What  has  become  of  the  poor,  demented  erd&- 
ture?  Can  it  be  that  she  is  bent  on  revenge?  <}an 
no  arts  of  mine  silence  her  tongue  and  »hWHithte 
mad  purposes?  Ah,  yes,  I  shall  find  her  yet, wad 
it  wdl  be  an  easy  task  to  outwit  her.  An  i  new 
for  the  saloon  where  I  left  my  minions  and  BeseT* 


When  Kicardo  Vialla  moved  into  that  luxnrioai 
little  chamber.  Rose  Haviiand  wasstlll  onooneeiodL 
Delorme  had  sat  down  with  her  on  adivah,*and 
pillowing  her  head  upon  his  broad  shoulder,  bsgtta 
to  ian  her  with  his  sombrero.  Sue  was  the  ably 
daughter  of  an  old  and  decayed  family,  and  herpik 
rents  had  looked  to  her  to  boild  np  tiielr  tallen  tew 
tunes  by  a  brilliant  allianoa.  When  Vtalla  beoaihe 
a  suitor  lor  her  hand,  they  smiled  upon  his  soit.  ibr 
with  his  vast  wealth  and  the  high  position  he  hsU 
m  society,  he  was  regarded  as  a  most  eligible  matDh. 
But  tlie.girl,  however,  could  not  be  brought  tO'look 
upon  him  with  any  fitvor.  She  had  already  leailk 
ed  to  love  with  the  depth  and  fervor  of  her  roman- 
tic nature,  a  poor  tliough  gifted  law  student.  Of 
kite,  the  attentions  of  Vialla  had  grown  ao  utterly 
distastelnl,  and  her  lather  and  mother  had  ui*gedaa 
immediate  marriage  with  such  pertioaoity,  tliat  the 
girl  had  fled  Irom  her  home  with  Hngh  Coorteoc^. 
Ricardo  Vialhi,  however,  was  not  long  in  disedvei* 
ing  that  she  had  taken  rel'uge  with  a  friend  of  Ooofw 
tehey*s  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  and  that  tbqy 
were  to  be  married  in  a  few  days.  His  plan  to  a^ 
duct  the  girl  and  its  an  noose,  are  known  to  our 
readers.  What  wonder  was  it  then,  that  as  ha 
stood  gazing  upon  Rose,  his  heart  swelled  with 
triumph?  The  cloak  which  had  enshrouded  her 
when  he  met  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  hadAdl* 
en  to  the  floor,  and  ho  now  noticed  that  she  wms 
a  robe  of  bridal  whiteness,  and  that  a  spray  of 
orange-blossoms  was  wreathed  amid  her  tresses. 

**  She  is  dressed  like  a  bride,**  be  aaid  to  Delorme; 
**  was  this  to  have  been  her  wedding  nighi?" 

'*  Yes,  captain;  I  suppose  they  feared  >on  might 
find  out,  and  meant  to  be  made  one  at  any  mm. 
You  see  Gasper  and  I  had  a  fine  chanoe  to  get  her 
into  our  clutches,  for  Courteney  had  gone  alter  ihe 
priest,  and  the  mistress  of  the  hoose  was  bittj  fa 
making  preparations  for  the  impromptu  wedding. 
We  crept  into  a  little  balcony,  Grasper  kept  wMh, 
aal  I  seised  the  girl,  as  she  was  sitting-  by  the 
ror  and  thinking.  I  dare  say,  with  a  womau*s  prUe^ 
what  H  beautiful  bride  she  shouKI  bei"  VanlW  bce^ 
inte  a  Jaugh,  which  rang  like  a  gosh  of  trinmphipg 
mosio  through  the  room. 
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TwM  weU  done,  the  Job  wae  wall  done,  my 
mmf  he  said  guily;  '*jron  hare  earned  yoar  beg 
of  dcmbiooiw  epi  ee.  I  will  have  the  lady  oared  for, 
and  then  pey  orer  the  mon^  whtoh  bribed  yarn  to 
my  Mttftanoe." 

As  he  oeaeed  gpeaking,  he  palled  the  bell-oord 
and  a  alave  appeared. 

"Chloe,**  he  ezdaimed  with  a  lignifioaDt  glaooe, 
**I  have  eummoned  yon  that  I  might  entroat  to 
jonr  cars  thia  yoong  lady — my  wUe  and  your  mia* 
tran  that  ia  to  be.  At  preeent  ahe  aeeme  in  a 
top  awoon,  bat  70a  ean  veetore  her,  I  hare  no 
doabt/> 

**  Yaa,  yee,  meaaar'  reapooded  the  woman,  with 
aiiy  look;  **ru  try  my  beat  wid  de  poor  cretur/' 
andlilUngRoee  Haviland  with  aa  moeh  eaae  aa  if 
die  had  been  an  inlaut,  ahe  bore  her  away. 

*«Thero,  now,  oomradea,**  aaid  Vialla,  aa  the  door 
doaed  aAer  the  ncgreaa  and  her  Inirden ;  *<  we*Il  to 
ba^eaa  onoe  more.  Follow  met"  And  the  trio 
mored  back  into  the  banqoeting-hall,  where  tliey 
M  drank  and  feaated  aariy  in  the  evening. 

VtaDa  tooohed  a  apring  in  the  elaborately  canred 
dcteboar J,  and  a  aeorat  oompariment  waa  rerealed. 
In  that  compartment  many  a  beg  of  SpHniah  doab- 
loona  were  ooocealed.  Vtalhi  drew  ont  two  heavy 
baga  and  flang  them  on  the  floor,  exelaiaiing: 

'''Dike  yonr  reward,  I  give  it  aa  freely  aa  if  eveiy 
•oin  were  bat  a  drop  of  w^terf* 

The  two  ruflSana  seized  their  treasnre,  eyed  it  a 
moment  with  a  amile  ol  aatisfaoUon  flickering  over 
their  (acee,  and  then  hiding  it  nnder  the  volumin* 
OOB  folde  ot  their  doobieta,  tamed  to  go. 

"X^k  here,  captain  r'  aaid  Delormo,  ooming  to 
aaufdtlen  atop,  *«you*ve  dealt  haodnomely  by  oa  to- 
B%htl  When  yoa*re  in  want  of  help  a^dn,  I'm 
lea^y,  Ibr  one,  to  lend  a  hand." 

**  And.l  tool"  rejoined  Guaper. 

"  Thanks,  a  thouaand  thankal"  raaponded  Vklla, 
and  thua  they  parted. 

Afi  the  desperadoes  deaoended  the  ataireaae,  the 
deoder  iorm  of  the  Flower  Girl  atole  warHy  alter 
tibem  and  when  th^  rea«*heJ  the  afreet,  and  when 
tbe  white  gate  leading  into  Ricardo  Vialla  a  eoort- 
yard  kad  eioaed  behind  them,  ahe  atill  kept  en  their 
traok.  They  had  proceeded  forty  roda,  perhapa, 
when  ahe  stepped  forward  and  hiid  her  thin  lumd 
on  Belonne'a  arm.  I1ie  rofllan  turned  and  invol- 
imtarily  hia  fingexs  tightened  about  the  revolver  he 
oairied. 

««Vkrtor  Delonne,"  aaid  the  girl,  in  a  hoaky 
voice,  "  I  have  no  mnrderooa  intent,  th«re  ia  no 
need  that  yoa  abould  graap  year  weapon.  Do  yon 
not  yet  know  me?"  And  ahe  poshed  back  th^ 
atiaw  hat  whioh  had  shaded  her  ooontenanoe.  Del- 
orme.gamd  at  the  haggard  fi^e  thaa  aplilted  to  hia 
la  tb/b  moonlight,  with  Its  oonvolaed  featarea,  its 
pavabed  and  purple  lipa,  and  thoae  dark  eyes  bam- 
kg^l^Moh  strange  fire  in  their  hoUow  sooketa, 
Md^ahiyjsr  ran  through  hia  boriy  frame. 

Laoaora,"  he  muttered,  can  thfo  be  yon,  my 
jsatsfctar,  or  has  eooM  ghoat  men  to  mook  mer* 
The  gifl  abook  her  head  sally. 

**lua  Jjeonore,''  ahe  said  in  broken-ionea. 


But  what  haa  made  yoa  the  mere  wreok  of  whafe 
yon  were  when  I  last  aaw  you?" 

'•Come  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you,"  i>he  re- 
plied. 

The  brother  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  haa- 
tily  bade  Gasper  good  night,  and  walked  on  beside 
hia  sister  through  street  and  square,  lane  and  alley, 
till  at  length  they  crossed  a  narrow  oourt,  and  en- 
tered a  dingy  old  hooae.  Up,  up,  up,  over  flighta 
of  creaking  ataira,  toiled  the  Flower  Girl,  her  broth- 
er following  her.  Finally  she  opened  a  low  door 
in  the  fi.th  story,  and  ushered  him  into  a  gloomy, 
seveo-by-nine  room. 

**'ihia  is  not  your  homor*  oried  Delorme. 
No,  not  a  home,  it  don't  deserve  the  name,  but 
my  den,  Victor  I  When  you  used  to  vi-4t  us,  we 
had  auch  pleasant  lodgings,  niofhet  and  1,  tor  I 
aamed  a  niee  little  aum  every  week,  aelling  flow* 
on,  and  ahe  ''—and  the  girl's  lip  quivered — **  ahe 
tended  the  phmta,  and  added  aomethiag  to  oofc 
maana  by  her  needlework.  But  now,  bo#  ih^  la 
dead-^e  died  ol  a  broken  heart,  Vkstorf" 

And  what  broke  her  heart,  piay?^  queried  the 
young  man. 

**  Iho  knowledge  of  my  wrongal  Even  before 
her  death  my  beaoty  had  Aided;  I  had  foet  all  in- 
terest in  lile,  aad  aoaioely  eared  to  keep  aoal  and 
body  together.  Vkitor,  I  liave  loved,  loved  in  viilal 
One  whom  I  thought  everything  that  waa  good, 
and  generoua  and  tme,  aonght  me  to  while  away 
an  idle  hour,  promised  solemnly  that  I  ahonU  be 
hia  wife,  and  then  grew  cold  and  negleotful,  ant 
guve  himself  op  to  a  new  love. 

And  who  is  the  viUin?  Tail  me,  teU  mc^ 
Loonore,  a.<d  by  my  laith,  you  shall  not  go  oi^ 
avenged P' 
'*  Victor,  his  name  ia  Ricardo  ViaUaP' 
Delome  sprang  from  his  diair  into  which  he  had 
sunk  during  his  sister's  recital,  as  if  thrilled  by  aa 
electric  shock,  bat  he  could  not  speak,  and  the  giil 
H  ent  on— 

•*  And  to  this  man— to  this  bUick-haarted  viUaia, 
who  has  brought  year  mother's  gray  haira  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave,  and  blighted  my  hopes,  yoa  are 
bound  body  and  soul  I  You  have  to-night  been  d^ 
mg  loul  work  fo  *  him.  Ay,  I  was  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  greet  magnolias  that  overtuing  his 
gateway— when  yoa  came  by,  bearing  Ro  te  Hav^ 
land.  I  waa  on  the  watch  tor  you  when  yon  came 
out,  with  your  ill-gottea  bog  of  doubloons  under 
your  bfouaer' 

•«Mon  Dieur  groaned  the  guilty  brother;  ••then 
I  have  been  toiling  to  build  up  your  ialiie  loverP 
And  he  begun  to  pace  the  room  like  an  enraged 
tiger. 

A  half-hour  dragged  by,  during  which  not  aa- 
orher  word  peased  between  Delomie  an  i  liia  slater, 
but  it  waa  fearlol  to  aee  the  storm  of  pesiion  which 
swept  over  ihe  desperado.  His  broad  chest  heav- 
ed, the  mnsolea  ot  hia  dark,  atera  face  qoivered« 
the  mwaaive  brow  flushed  to  or.maon  with  hothlottd 
whioh  went  leaping  through  every  vein.  Atlaagfk 
be  stopped  before  the  laded  flawer-giri,  aod -aatd 
hoaraeiy — 

•*Leoiiore,  it  is  too  troe,  I  himd^nraded  m/er' 
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into  ft  moro  tool  for  that  Tillainons  Vlalla;  he  has 
dnwB  me  into  do,  he  has  made  me  an  oatlnw  in 
the  worid,  with  m  j  hand,  like  that  of  HBgar*8  child, 
against  every  man,  and  everj  man's  hand  against 
me.  Bat  the  spell  is  broken.  Many  times  ere 
this,  it  has  been  weakened— nay,  to-night,  growing 
disgusted  with  his  avarice,  I  declared  to  him  that  I 
cared  not  how  soon  the  bond  which  boond  us  to- 
geth<>r  was  uindered,  bat  with  his  consommate  tact 
he  restored  me  to  good  hnmor,  and  I  again  bowed 
my  neck  to  the  yoke.  I  did  his  rascally  errand, 
but  nia  the  last— the  last— the  last  I  shall  evei  do 
for  him.  He  shall  learn  ere  I  am  a  day  older, 
bow  Strang  my  arm  oan  be  when  raised  agHinst 
himP' 

He  drew  his  broad-brimmed  hat  low  over  his 
fierce  eyes  and  moved  toward  the  door.  The  flow- 
er-girl  sprang  after  him.  . 

**  And  what  will  you  do,  Victor?  Something  of 
the  old  tenderness  still  lingers  in  my  heart— yoa 
will  not  lay  violent  hand^  on  Bicardor' 

<*No,  no,  I  know«of  a  better  way  to  cireomvent 
him.  Listen,  girl;  to-night  a  secret  htut  come  t9 
my  ears:  Crime  of  eveiy  species  has  beoome  so 
frequent  in  New  Orleans,  that  the  citizens  are  rous- 
ing themselves  for  its  suppression.  They  talk  of 
making  a  bold  move,  as  they  did  in  San  Francido 
when  they  formed  a  vigilance  committer.  Had  I 
not  learned  what  you  have  told  me  about  Rioardo 
Vlalla,  1  shQuld,  doubtl«fls,  have  communicated  this 
bit  of  news  to  him  before  morning,  and  received 
another  bag  of  doubloons  as  my  reward.  But  now 
I  shall  go  m  search  of  the  revolutionists— ere  I  eat 
•r  sleep,  I  shall  divulge  the  secret  that  Viitlla, 
though  occupying  a  high  position  among  them,  is 
in  reality  the  main-spring  of  half  the  crime  in  ihe 
eity.  Good -night;  when  I  have  perionnei  mymis- 
8k>n,  I  shall  come  back  to  you." 

Hie  stars  paled  in  the  soft,  blue,  soathem  sky; 
the  moon  went  down  and  the  Jane  moniiog  broke, 
but  Victor  Delorme  came  not  to  his  watdiing  sis- 
ter. Hoar  alter  hour  pasved,  and  the  sun  was  k>w 
in  the  w^st,  when  he  came  hurrying  in. 

^  Why  so  pale,  Leonorer'  he  asked,  as  he  flung 
himself  on  the  rude  floor  at  her  side. 

"  I  feared  everything,  Vkstor,  leared  that  you  had 
AJlen  into  the  power  ol  Ricardo.*' 

*<Your  fears  are  vain  i  Hark  ye— I  have  been 
eloseted  with  the  prominent  members  of  the  vigi- 
knee  committee  the  whole  day.  lliey  know  the 
real  character  of  Vialla;  they  have  brought  their 
plans  to  maturity;  this  very  evening  the  crisis  will 
•ome.  The  revolutionists  will  take  po  session  ot 
the  arsenal  and  the  mo»t  important  points  of  the 
eity,  and  if  all  goes  well,  Ricurdo  Vialla  will  Me  m 
prison  before  midnight." 

And  the  girl,  Rose  ilaviland?''  queried  Leonore, 
"they  wiA  rescue  her— they  will  givjs  her  bick  to 
her  Wverr' 

"  YeS|  iiugh  Conrteney  is  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  ra^ks  ot  the  vigilanui  And  X,  Leonore,  1  have 
Joined  iheml  1  have  been  bidden  to  the  wedding 
least  of  my  old  captain,  and  I  shall  go,  but  noi  as 
bi  aspeets  me,  mti  to  see  him  drag  an  unwiUing 


bride  to  the  altar.  Poor.  Rosel  He  has  toM  her 
she  must  make  ready  for  a  bridal,  and  I  have  heard 
that  she  is  almost  wild  with  grief.  Would  that  I 
could  carry  her  this  good  tidings,  hot  I  can«<^£or 
I  have  no  time  to  spare.  I  must  tarry  here  no 
longer,  for  I  have  a  weighty  matter  in  hand." 

Again  he  was  hastening  Irom  her,  when  the  flow- 
er^ri  once  more  detaineJ  him. 

''Stay  a  moment,"  she  whispered,  **  I  am  wtiy. 
I  will  manage  to  steal  into  Vialhi*8  house,  and 
murmur  a  magic  word  in  the  ear  of  Rom  Uavi- 
land." 

**  Heaven  help  yoo,  Leonore!"  said  the  brotiieB, 
and  with  a  hurried  kiss  he  left  her. 

Two  hours  later  the  captive  Rose  stood  at  the 
window  of  the  stately  mansion  where  she  had  been 
imprisoned.  Around  her  in  that  lofty  room  thers 
were  luxuries  which  made  it  seem  like  the  hall  of 
an  enchanted  palace;  a  flood  of  gas-light  poured 
from  the  glittering  chandelier,  lending  a  newehann 
to  every  object,  and  the  air  was  heiivy  with  the 
sweet  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Outsiite  lay  a  beautiM 
garden,  where  the  pomegranate  and  the  orange 
ripened,  and  goi^eous  flowers  blushed,  and  foun- 
tains threw  up  tlieir  silveiy  sheen,  and  many  a 
graceful  statue  stood  white  and  still  amid  the  shadr 
ows.  Rose  Haviland  knew  that  she  might  be  mis- 
tress of  all  this  splendor,  and  yet,  looking  on  it,  she 
felt  like  a  caged  bird,  panting  for  freedom.  Slaves 
were  grouped  about  her,  ostensibly  to  anticipste 
her  slightest  wish,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  a  body- 
guard, and  the  idea  of  escape  seemed  preiKMterona 
She  knew  that  the  time  appointed  for  her  wedding 
was  nigh,  and  eveiy  stroke  of  the  little  French 
clock  sent  a  pang  to  her  heart  At  length  she  saw 
a  female  figure  flitting  through  the  shrobbeiy  be* 
low,  till  she  was  lost  to  siglit  on  the  temice,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Rose  heard  little  feet  puttering  on 
the  passage,  and  then  a  mp  at  the  dour.  A  slave 
opened  it,  and  there  on  the  tlireshhold  stood  the 
ilo  wer  gii  1.  She  dropped  a  curtsey  and  murmuring: 

**  llie  gentleman  sent  me — have  sweet  flowes 
for  a  bride  to  wear  I"  extended  a  basket  crowded 
with  orange-bloiisums,  japonioas,  and  baJs  of  the 
cape  jasmine,  all  wet  with  the  ui;(ht-dews." 

llie  slaves  took  it  for  granted  that  the  genllerosn 
to  Hhom  she  had  alluded  was  no  other  than  thJr 
master,  and  cordially  bode  lier  en:er.  llie  flower 
giri  tripped  to  Ri>se  iLivi.and*s  side,  and  while  dis> 
playing  her  treasures  to  the  best  advantage  suo 
oeeded  in  whispering — 

Tkke  heart,  hidy :  all  will  be  well  yet— your 
escape  is  sure,  lor  Rlcardo  Vjalla*s  hour  of  doom 
has  cornel" 

llie  next  moment  she  was  on  the  balcony,  tmd 
Rose  was  left  to  ponder  on  the  joyful  newM. 

Meanwhile,  Viathi  sat  at  a  table  in  his  bimque^ 
ing>liall  with  a  few  of  the  firmest  of  his  aides.  As 
had  drank  deeply,  and  pow  he  nused  bis  glaas, 
shouting— *' Fill  high  to  my  bride,  comrades!" 

At  tlii«  juncture,  the  dull  boom  of  cannon,  the 
heavy  trtunp  of  many  teet,  and  tlie  wild  cry  l>owm 
with  Vialla,  tlio  traitor r  fell  upon  hi*  ennc  Us 
suited;  eveiy  trace  of  ^okw  ltt»t  his  obeoki  hli 
whole  inm^  shook« 
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«  WbAt  it  itr»  he  gsMped,  **  what  h  itV 
"Good  Lor,  maMP  replied  a  ■laT^  «*the  hoqte 
Juarroooded  with  armed  men;  thejaxe  oaUing 
fivyooUkemad.*' 

'*  DiMorered,  betnyed  t»  groaned  the  gnflty  man ; 
"where  it  Viotor  Delonne?  Ahl  there  was  a  de- 
Doe  in  his  eje  hwt  night  and  to^lajr  when  I  ww 
him— he  hae  met  Leonore;  toarenge  her  wrongs 
he  has  dirolged  myaeoretl  But  I  widnot  be  taken 
byamobP* 

With  these  words  he  rosbed  to  a  tman  door  and 
ilingingit  open  disappeared.  The Tigilants  throng, 
ed  m,  a  host  of  men  in  arms— thronged  in  to  cap- 
ture Biosrdo  Vialh^  but  he  was  not  therel  Vigor- 
OQteearoh  was  made,  but  in  Tain— the  viUain  and 
thetiattor,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman,  had 
hem  soch  a  pest  to  the  Cresoent  City,  had  in  some 
myMerioos  way  elTected  hl^  escape.  Foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  that  portion  of  the  vigilance  commit, 
tee  who  had  beleagvered  yiaUa*s  house,  was  Uugh 
Comteoey.  As  he  passed  one  of  the  winding  oor. 
lidon,  a  beautiful  fiioe,  with  masses  of  rich  hair 
dnftiag  about  it,  peered  from  a  hal^open  door. 
''Base,  my  own  Ros^r*  cried  the  young  man. 
"0,  HughP'  murmured  the  girl,  and  U«e  next 
■onent  she  was  (bided  in  her  loyer*«  arras. 

Ihe  morping  subsequent  to  these  eventa,  Courte. 
■aj  and  Rose  Uaviland  plighted  their  laith  at  tlie 
ahar.  Her  &ther  gare  the  br.de  away,  for  both 
he  and  his  wife  had  heard  of  yia)la*s  ydlanyand 
x«gretted  that  they  had  erer  urged  their  daughter 
togire  her  hand  to  hun. 

The  rest  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  Tigihuioe  com- 
■itteeare  so  weU  known  to  our  readers,  tliat  we 
■Md  act  rehearse  them  here.  We  will  only  add 
that  the  ruffians  surprised  at  Vialla's  banquet,  were 
itonee  imprisoned,  and  met  the  seuteuce  of  the 
hw. 

VietorDeUmne  seemed  a  ehanged  man.  He  do- 
dues  that  he  will  nerer  again  return  to  his  <dd 
•omses.  and  may  God  help  him  to  keep  his  word. 
Hit  Inter's  spirits  hare  not  yet  regained  elasticity, 
hat  die  no  longer  stands  on  the  reige  of  madness, 
nd  may  we  not  hope  that  in  due  time,  the  glow 
^  epme  baok  to  her  cheek,  the  light  to  her  eye, 
Ihenuletoher  lip,  and  the  dew  of  youth  onee 
note  gather  on  the  now  weaiy  heart  A  Leonore, 
the  FloweiGiri  of  New  Orleans?  ' 


"Tttrog  gentlemen  do  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
ketting,»»  Miid  a  professor  to  his  class.  "  No  kind 
<f  a  bet  is  excusable— in  iact,  eTei7  bet  is  a  sin  a«* 
^  as  a  mark  of  vulgarity.  Have  nothing  to  do, 
jwmg  gentlemen,  with  a  bet  of  any  kind.»»  «•  That 
^  ">^poae,  puts  a  finisher  upon  our  dear  old  friend 
the  alpha.bet,»»  exjlaimed  one  of  the  Mudente. 
The  prufessor  smiled  blandly  upon  the  young  man 
nd  gave  him  fifty  extra  lines  of  Greek. 


Wioehnistrres.—"  Johnny,  I»m  ashamed  of  yon. 

Wheal  was  yoor  age,  I  could  read  as  well  as  I  do 
iow.»> 

Johnny.—"  Aw,  but  yoa'd  a  diflerent  teashsr  to 
*kat  we've  got," 


SOMS  CHAKGEa 

FiNNr  MARLOW  twirled  ringlet  after  ringw 
let  with  rather  more  impatient  seal  than  van- 
ity  itself  could  ask,  as  she  stood  before  the 
drawing.room  mirror,  wondering  if  her  pretty  (ace 
would  not  answer  for  a  piotureof  astonishment  just 
then.  Beibre  her  lay  a  note  from  ber  lather,  witfh. 
ing  her  to  remain  at  home  that  evening  to  enter- 
tain a  son  ol  hU  old  Quaker  friend  Jusiiib  True, 
whom  he  shoultl  bring  with  him  to  tea.  "  Drab 
coat  1— thee  and  thou  I*'  ejaculated  Fanny;  and  she 
thought  of  the  navy  officer  who  hud  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  muskybook  for  her  last  night,  and  who 
might  call  to.nigbt— but,  ahisl  ahe  had  always  heard 
Quakers  would  not  listen  to  music,  and  she  knew  her 
lather  was  too  well  brwd  to  have  anything  offensive 
to  bis  guest.  Poor  Fanny— every  jeweled  finger 
must  feel  a  nervous  sympathy  with  thine.  Ah, 
young  hidies  of  pianoforte  celebrity,  imagine  your- 
selves  obliged  to  swallow  the  tide  of  song  with  a 
real  ofiicer  and  a  whole  ocean  of  flaUery  uiging  it 
on. 

Her  brother  John,  a  gay,  rather  dandyish  young 
man,  had  proiuieed  lo  remain  wiih  her— that  was 
a  comfort  So  tlie  n«vy  oflloer  need  not  be  (right. 
ened  out  of  his  wits  at  papa's  homespun  inaniieis 
and  that  terrible  dmb  coat.  Fanny's  motlier  was 
away,  Lat  somehow  she  did  manage  to  pour  out 
David  True's  tea  without  laughing  in  his  lace. 
Perhaps  the  secret  lay  in  David*8  not  being  laugh- 
ed  at  easily,  lie  was,  indeed,  very  phun  in  "  speech 
and  apparel,"  but  his  fiiice  beamed  with  manly  in- 
tellectuality; and  his  voice,  modulated  by  cnitivat- 
edand  delicate  feelings,  made  Fanny  compare  it 
unconsciously  with  the  lieutenant's  affected  drawl. 
Us  took  very  little  noUoe  of  Fan,  but  sustained 
a  rational  oonverMUion  with  her  fiither  and  bro- 
ther. 

"Do  yon  object  to  music?'* said  John  to  the 
young  Quak'*r  in  ths  course  of  the  evening. 
1  am  veij  Ibnd  of  it,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
How  Fanny  did  wish  her  iHend  Ann  couid  sea 
her,  as  the  evening  wore  away— a  drab  coat  at  one 
end  of  the  piano,  a  regimental  at  the  otberl  Ain. 
ny  really  entered  with  her  heart  into  all  her  mnsic; 
she  found  herself,  quite  unthinkingly,  in  a  short 
time,  turning  from  the  critically  operatic  remarks 
ot  the  officer  to  the  countenuiioe  of  the  young  Qua- 
ker, whose  eyes  flashed,  meiicd,  and  whoee  taco 
really  breathed  musks. 

David  True  resided  in  the  countiy.  His  father 
soon  be»(an  to  wonder  that  David  ionndsomooh 
occasion  to  go  to  the  city.  "Surely,  David,**  he 
would  say,  *•  theeean  find  lime  enough  yearly  meet- 
ing week."  Uis  sister  Sarah  wondered  that  he 
never  saw  any  ol  his  old  friends  during  thm  visits. 
Once  she  requested  him  to  bring  her  an  iron  gray 
shawl,  and  David  brought  a  sky4>lue.  Il«  very 
olten  relumed  with  liule  rolls  of  dotted  paper,  and 
sallied  with  tnera  into  the  woods. 
•  •  •  •  »  e  • 
John  Marinw  was  returning  Grom  a  collecting 
expedition  i.«to  the  western  section  of  his  native 
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State.  Being  in  **  Friend  True*t "  neighborhood, 
John  remembered  a  promise  he  had  given  his 
ther  to  visit  tliis  family.  John  prepared  to  do  this 
fa  a  spirit  of  leokless  fun  rather  than  a  sincere  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure,  lor  he  had  never  associated 
-with  any  of  this  denomination,  and  his  habits,  edu- 
cation, &o.,  made  him  regaitl  them  in  the  same 
light  one  does  a  marble  from  Central  America. 

It  was  a  mild  spring  afternoon,  and  the  setting 
eon  streamed  cheerluilj  on  the  gracelol  locusts  be- 
fore the  low-browed  rustic  farm  house.  The  baqn 
in  contradiction  to  the  picturesque,  stood  near  the 
gate  that  screened  the  dwelling  ftom  the  main  road ; 
bot  as  he  advanced,  John  found  the  view  from  the 
porch,  whose  homely  pillars  were  gracefully  encir- 
cled by  the  sweet  pea  and  hop  vine,  comprisini^  a 
landscppe  over  which  Beauty  and  Plenty  seemed  to 
have  showered  their  oomnoopia.  Perfect  order 
was  impreese  I  on  all  around.  Opposite  the  house, : 
in  a  rich  meadow,  stood  the  dairy;  the  stream, 
which  run  not  uselessly  beneath  tlits,  at  some  dis- 
tance, turned  a  miU  owned  by  some  of  the  fann- 
er's oldest  sons.  John  rested  involuntarily  on  his 
tired  hone,  while  his  -eye  took  in  the  sense  of 
peace.  Soon  a  female  advanced  from  the  spring* 
house  (cotnmon  parianoe)  with  a  pail  in  one  hand 
and  a  platter  of  butter  ia  the  ether.  •*  A  domestic,'' 
thought  John. 

Will  yon  tell  me,  pretty  misa,''  he  began,  «if  I 
•have  mistaken  Joeiah  Tme^  dwelling?'' 

She  moved  passed  him  with  unruiDed  dignity, 
and  opening  the  little  wicker  gate  belors  the  grass 
plot  answered—^* My  fiither  is  within:  I  will  send 
him  to  thee.^ 

•*  Blander  at  4he  fkstl"  thought  John.    *•  O 

Bat  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  old  man,  the 
fnother*like  tones  of  his  wifv,  and  the  set -possession 
of  the  daughter,  who  replied  -simply,  **'lliou  art 
waleome,"  to  his  ap<rfog{ert  for  intruding  without 
notice,  soon  pot  him  at  ease. 

.What  a  contrast  Sarah  True  was  to  most  of  the 
young  lidies  of  his  aeqaaintanoel  As  if  unoon- 
•oions  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger;  one,  too,  who, 
like  John,  felt  himself  the  **ghi!«  of  fashion,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  any  afternoon  in  Balti- 
more street— «lie  set  the  table,  and  peri'Ormed  her 
little  household  daties  without  one*  calling  fbr 
«  help." 

The  evening  glided  away  strangely.  John  felt 
himself  compelled  sometimes  to  listen  to  the  unob- 
trusive information  with  which  Sarah  scntained  the 
oonverBHtion.'  Ihe  sabject  pleased  his  character  of 
Bind— he  seemed  to  reuover  something  for  whidi 
his  mind  bad  been  seeking.  He  dreamed  that  night 
he  was  lecturing  in  a  broad  brim  on  the  natoial 
erases  ol  Qiuikerism. 

David  liad  gone  to  the  city,  some  eighteen  miles 
distant,  the  day  John  arrived,  so  he  did  not  see 
him.  If  my  two  eyes  bad  been  at  the  two  points 
of  a  pair  of  com|MSses  the  next  (Sabbath)  morning, 
eighteen  miles  in  <liameter,  I  shoold  probably  have 
boon  a  little  amuseJ,  fbr  surely eomebody  in  a  neat 
black,  soit  was  mingling  his  clear,  manly  notes  vrith 
IWy  Marlow'i  hymn  in  9tottroh,and  se- 


rioasly  sat  John  Mavlow  in  a  little  Quaker  neBlhig. 
honae  attheioth^poin&of  theoompsM,  with  vMe 
rows  of  broadbrims  in  senatorial  gravity  eteratsd 
before  him,  and  with  sly  glances,  the  firasf  ooo* 
aoioosness  of  a  neat  stmw  bonnat,  with  ol«an  whits 
strings  tied  beneath  a  not  beautifol,  bat  dear, 
bright-looking  &oe  on  the  other  side  of  a  partition. 
This  was  not  the  only  fiioe  there  by  any  mesas,  fast 
John  only  looked  occasionally,  yon  know,  and  it 
haiHiened  that  way.  How  benevoleatdid  aUthoM 
grandfafthera  and  grandmothers  look  over  the  qoist 
**  rising  generation."  John  thought  of  aome  cf  hii 
intimates  at  the  oloh— ooakl  they  see  him  ia  a 
kor  meeting. 

Jqhn  fonnd  it  naoenarythat  satcmar  tossektfae 
shades  of  th^cotmtry  pretty  aften.  Afterarolnm 
from  these  v.isita,  I  saw  him  leave  an  nnfinWwl 
U^t^  on  hie  wi^og-deak,  and  beiiig  mjself  qaito 
an  iohfOntimt  of  Ala  lioigaoii  district,  I  seamir 
consider  mytelf  amwahla^to  the  laws  which  shsold 
govepi  ^  .humsA  ywng  Jadiaa  in  this  xMpseL 
Uer^  cons  an  e9CUMt^— 

**Hpw  weU  X  i^mpmb^r,  Havry,  the  0iite  witk 
w^uoh  it  W9S  ,my  good  mother's  will  1  tboidda^ 
company  suiter  Fan  for  the  benefit  of  oompaiiy.  it 
positively  made  disUke  eaeh  other  some  tiom, 
fi>r  li^  no  (Bar,  Fwnj  an  ezqoiaite  one;  w 
blund^  irr>tnt«d,l^er  apd  made  me  no  wiser.  WW 
are  pot  ol>ildiren  Jirapted  a  patent  for  ehamslMtf 
JLet  them  develop.  ^Ii^  ApoUo  figure  (mapHni^ 
opinion)  nailed  a  lyre  to  me,  non  rite  loloanti,  i» 
f  pi^.pf  ,^e  phr)Bp9lqglst's  neeleas  seareh  for  tan* 
in  vnj  cranium.  ^  n^nst  1^  fi  lady*^  man,  oqitintl 
as  the  aoipe  of  .^efinepient  the  art  of  "pickhy  ep  ft 
Udy's  handkerchief,  bend  to  a  peotiUnrly  soim* 
tific  ourye  over  her  bonnet  in  en  aftemopn  pnttf^ 
enadel  Consequence  would  have  been  that  a  (is|i 
yftirs  would  have  developed,  n^  taste  for  my^ladg- 
er,  cigan  and  wiiie,  to  the  extinotion  of  the  tnp 
bent  of  my  mind.  I  have  fonnd  a  good  spirit  whi 
has  turned  my  heart  aright,  net  bj  toning  her  gui- 
tar, but  by  helping  me  find  my  place  in  the  lv» 
mony  without  disturbing  the  melody— one  wbobei 
opened  a  spiritnal  eye  to  beanty,  out  ef  BV  owe 
lace." 

I  fteppe^a,  in  Annt  (Xniraby's  ftahion,  when  ^pse> 
pie  are  right  comfortab{e,"  at  SVirmer  Trae%  oy 
afternoon.  Sarah  held  a  mineral,  of  whbh  she  was 
reading  a  description  from  Sillioian's  Joomil, 
while  John  Marlow  took  notes.  Soon  after,  I  si^w 
John*s  chestnut  hair  flying  back  from  the  handsome 
face— once  our  street-loving  young  ladies'  deligfa^ 
as  he  drove  the  cows  in  the  barn-yard  prepamtotr 
to  assisting  Sarah  at  the  milkii^. 

Tlie  same  evening,  two  young  hearts  thriQed  Is 
the  inspiration  ^of  Norway's  most  melodious  votes. 
Fairy  world  of  spiritual  beauty  lay  be.ore  tb^ 
twa  The  poetry  of  6od*s  world,  the  exquisite  li^ 
in  the  ideal  developed  itself  within  them.  like 
the  first  David  had  the  young  Quaker  aeiasd  the 
harp  of  Fannys  soul,  and  it  .yielded  the  melodj 
born  in  no  human  instrument  How  gratefol  wsi 
she  that  this  inner  inurnment  could  now,  not  i^tt^ 
rantly,  join  in  the  **song  without  Ma  mtd  that«» 
gels  throng  to  heeTt" 
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ami  WAS  MtHn;<  on  swen-hiUed  Rome.  All 
the  glory,  the  maffnif(ocnioe  of  the  world  of  colon 
xuged  over  the  clear  depths  of  the  sky. 

"Buaatiful  world— beaut il'nl  lifeP'  exclaimed  a 
jom^  artist,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  ns  if  to 
embnee  the  image  of  Nature.  **  the  best  gift  of  tn 
imiDortsl  Giver,  how  shall  I  strive  to  reveal  thy 
tenehinss  of  beauty?  Not  yain  shall  be  my  struff- 
fles;  ftll  within  my  influence  shall  feel  the  mission 
of  An  to  make  happy— they  shall  reoo/nize  it  as 
the  interpreter  of  Beauty,  as  the  dove  on  the  altar 
of  devotion.  No  olive  branch  will  I  crave,  no 
wreath  of  fame 

"Bat  surely,**  cried  a  gWlshly-i^ad  rotee,  thou 
viH  not,  mj  pore  philoiMipher,  refuse  a  crown  for 
good  behavior  from  thy  wife  of  a  yearP*  and  she 
plMsd  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  on  the  artist's 
head,  liom  whkh  hung  oranges,  dates  mnd  Iresh 
figf,  soon  to  &li  by  their  own  weUht,  into  David's 

tDOUth. 

'*Nay,  sweet  wife,  T  had  forgotten  the  anniver* 
ttryef  my  reoeiving  this  trembling  burden,  that 
has  proved  a  tring  of  love  to  mj  spirit,**  and  he 
Fttuij  True*s  little  hand. 


Petftet  silence  reigned  in  the  little  meetingfaoaas 
at  6.  Side  by  side  sat  a  seriously  hiPpy  looking 
young  pair,  with  friends  and  eurious  ttomgev 
arooad  them.  Soon  thej  arose,  and,  in  clear, 
gtetle  tones,  '*  with  Divine  assistance,**  promiaed 
to  exereise  a  peculiar  core  over  each  other,  as  John 
aad  Sarah  llairiow.  The  beea  bummed  iiidostckms- 
ly  without  in  the  sunshine,  the  birds  sangaaong 
of  gtadncMS,  the  jellow  com  and  the  buokwhtsttt 
waved  in  meek  anticipation  of  John's  aickia. 

"People  are  diffeient,**  said  Friend  True,  as  be 
rode  home  from  the  ceremoi^—**  butterflies  and 
^aes."   He  was  thinking  ot  a  vagrant  aoaof  his  I 


''Wen.*'  aaid  Ifr.  Mariow,««I  don't  think  we 
ibodld  oooaplain  about  matters,  Joaiah— we  hav» 
Bade  aoHie  fiiir  ezehaLgesi** 


8EJLF-«3IADB  MBit. 


There  wae-a  time  in  this  country  when  men  who 
ad  risen  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  stations 
tf  life  were  looked  up  to  with  reverence  and  re- 
peot;  bat  in  these  degenerate  days, -self-made  men 
10  looked  down  npon  by  those  who  owe  thehr  sta- 
kma  in  Ufe,  not  to  their  own,  but  to  their  parents 
neiigies  and  talenta.  Thus,  Mr.  Smith,  who  by 
rortb  and  eaoigy  has  made  his  millions  of  dollars, 
uls  to  aoqaire  the  true  influence  in  society  to 
rhiob  tke  eteriiafl^  qualities  ealftle  him,  only  be- 
anee  people  remember  that  he  onee  drove  a  dirt- 
ait  tkroogh  the  straets;  while  Mr.  Jones,  whoee 
KMaey  was  left  biiu  by  Ms  lather,  aad  who  has 
one  nothing  but  spend  it,  is  regarded  as  the  per- 
etioo  of  wiadora  and  excellence,  only  because  he 
eonies  of  a  Kood  fitraily."  This,  we  take  it,  is 
nnething  eonaaaen  to  everybody's  ohaerwatkm,  and 
BM  wiil  deaax  the  truth  ef  the  picture. 

Whyis  this  theoaseinth^kodorUbei^F  Vfhj 


do  we  thus  punish,  instead  of  reward,  those  bmve 
strong  men  who  have  conquered  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  life?  We  talk  of  our  republksan  liberty,  our 
sirafde  institutions;  and  yet  we  are  at  heart  asoom- 
plete  slaves  to  aristocratic  notions  as  any  European 
nabob.  Instead  of  encouraging  self-made  men,  we 
are  filled  with  indignation  at  their  '*  prssoming  to 
rise  above  their  spheres,"  and  are  doing  all  weoaa 
to  keep  them  down. 


THE  LOVES  AND  THE  FRIEND. 


BT  SDWARD  B.  COX. 


Endowed  with  all  that  ct^uld  adorn, 
As  blest  the  first  and  fiiireet  bom, 
A  soul  that  looks  superior  down, 
Let  giddy  fortune  smile  or  frown; 
"With  age*8  wisdom,  not  her  yean; 
Stella  all  excelienoe  appeara; 
Then  who  can  bUme  me  if  1  blend 
The  name  of  lover  with  the  Inend? 

Like  Noah's  dove,  no  busy  breast 
Has  roved  to  find  a  place  of  rest; 
Sonae  laithfnl  bosom  to  repose, 
,And  hush  the  femily  of  woes. 
Then  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  found 
The  iiiitb  and  hospital  ground? 
Oh  I  quit  your  sex's  mle%  and  lead 
A  lover's  wishes  to  the  frieni 

Absence  I  tried,  but  tried  in  vaini 
It  heals  not,  but  upbraids  my  pain 
For  theel  consume  the  midnight  oil; 
For  theel  I*d  bear  the  reaper's  toil; 
Then  to  your  judgment  would  I  bow 
All  that  I  read,  and  write,  and  know; 
Can  those  who  wish  l.ke  me  pretend 
To  part  the  lover  and  the  iriend? 

Come,  tlMi,  let  us  dare  to  prove 
Disinterested  sweets  of  lore; 
JFor  generous  love  no  dwelling  findf 
Li  peer  aad  mercenary  minds; 
^Laugh  at  life*s  Idle,  flattering  things; 
Oareless  who  like,  or  discommend, 
Blsst  in  the  lover  and  the  friendl 


Oht  come,  and  we'll  together  1 
O'er  life*s  imoomfortable  waste; 
Bear  the  sharp  thorn  to  fiiKl  the  roee^ 
And  smile  at  transitory  woes; 
Keep  the  bright  goal  of  hope  in  view, 
Nor  look  behind,  as  othera  do, 
Till  death,  and  •nly  death,  shall  end 
At  once  the  lover  and  the  Mend. 


All  who  have  ever  heard  Wendell  Phillips  aisd 
other  leading  oraton  of  Boston,  must  have  notloed 
that  in  alluding  to  Faneuil  flail  they  alwayapip- 
nounce  it  as  though  it  was  spelt  **  Funnel,*'  ^ 
never  doubted  that  they  must  have  some  apthodfj 
for  the  odi  pronuuciHtion,  but  was  not  aware  t^U 
lately  that  old  Peter  Funnel's  name  is  spelled 
•"Fianuel"  upon  his  tomb  in  tiie  Gianaiy  bofjiiig 
ground. 
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Ons  bomxtlilil  tiait  of  Ut&m  Hny's 
ehtipoter  was  h«t  nks%  mme  of 

  bonor.  Tim  nil^^l  IflRve  so  Ofien 

letter  with  j-octr  choicel  eeoret  in 
*  ^  it,  nil  day  on  tho  table  before  her, 

and  she  woald  never  think  of  reading  a  line.  She 
was  never  guilty  of  opening  boxes  and  peering  into 
drawers  from  cotiosity.  Mother  could  trust  her 
little  girl  anywhere  and  everywhere.  When  she 
went  to  visit  a  neighbor,  she  never  came  back  to 
gossip  about  anything  anplensant  ^e  mi<;ht  have 
seen  there.  Some  children  I  know  are  always 
peeping  beliind  the  scenes,  and  if  there  is  trouble 
of  any  sort  in  the  honse  tliey  are  sure  to  spy  it. 
The  wayward  diild  who  causes  the  ]inrentsso  much 
grief,  is  by  no  means  overlooked,  llie  privations 
and  pinchings  which  necessity  may  have  occa^ 
sioned,  are  freely  commented  on,  and  so  of  any 
difttcnlty  they  are  able  to  ferret  out  Little  May 
was  never  guilty  of  such  meaimess  and  indelicacy. 
She  was  denf  and  dumb  to  such  things.  Child 
though  she  was,  she  would  often  do  good  in  such 
places  by  her  gentle  words  and  little  helpful  deeds, 
bat  she  was  the  last  person  to  ever  Uiiiik  or  speak 
of  theoA  aiterwards. 

If  all  children  would  only  cultivate  this  spirit  of 
honor,  there  would  not  be  such  a  race  of  anlovely, 
mischief  making  gossips  in  the  next  generation. 
The  privacy  of  home  should 'be  saored  from  pr>-itig 
^es  and  prating  tongues.  Tlie  Bible  says,  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale>bearer  among 
thy  people."  It  is  just  as  much  a  command  of 
God  as  is  the  injunction  **  lliou  sltalt  not  steal'* 
Lideed  jdmost  any  one  would  prefer  you  should 
■teal  their  silver  to  stealing  their  iair  name. 

Shall  1  tell  you  a  secret  of  little  May's  growing 
up  so  anlovely  and  beloved.  It  was  because  she 
took  Car  a  Ufe  rule,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.** 


A  HAPFT  FAOB. 
Maiy  Barle  never  looked  as  if  she  had  a  cheerfnl 
■lomeot.  She  lived  with  her  aunt,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  no  time  for  any  thing  but  the  com- 
monest kind  of  drudgery.  I  suppose  she  lancied 
it  wonlid  be  much  more  like  living  to  be  dressed  up, 
and  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  roam  the  woods  when 
■bo  ehuse,  and  have  every  want  provided  for.  But 
God  did  not  make  it  possible  lor  her  to  lead  such  a 
life,  anS  the  pleusant  home  she  had  was  to  be  paid 
far  by  the  labor  ol  her  hands.  She  was  sarruundud 
with  abtmdnnt  comforts  and  ouusidemte  Iriouds. 
"Whal  more  did  she  need? 


What  do  you  tliink  of?**  inquired  Marcts,  who 
was  helping  her  wipe  the  dishes  one  mominj;  diu^ 
ing  a  visit  she  was  making  Mary's  aunt.  Wliat 
do  you  think  of  when  you  are  shut  in  bersalooe?" 
Nothing,**  said  Mary. 
"  Don'i  yon  let  your  &ncy  wander  awajr,  tnd 
help  you  to  forget  your  common  tusk?" 
"  No,  never." 

Ah,  there  was  the  secret  of  her  unhappy  &cel 
She  never  briglitened  her  tasks  with  sweei  mus- 
ings, never  sang  songs  in  the  night,  never  reaLsbd 
the  joy  of  communion  with  lamiliar,  thoojch  invifr 
ble  sphi  s.  Solomon  says,  **  A  merry  heart  imk- 
eth  a  oheerrul  countenance/'  and  I  am  veij  oertaa 
there  is  no  pleasaiiter  sight  to  see.  A  Long  &oe  ii 
never  wanted,  even  in  a  sick  room.  It  ia  sure  to 
make  the  patient  wor«e.  "  A  merry  heart  dofltb 
good  like  medicine,'' and  is  much  pleaaantar  to  tiU 

THB  BABBIT  IN  THfl  MOON— A  FABIA 

The  heathen  tliink  that  the  figure  we  see  in  thi 
moon  is  a  rabbit  pounding  rice,  and  this  story  teik 
how  he  came  there.  A  iox,  a  monkey,  and  a  nit- 
bit  once  lived  together  in  a  forest,  very  happilj  ia 
one  dwelling.  Que  day,  an  old  man,  toU-von, 
weary  and  hungry,  came  to  their  home,  wbentiiej 
gladly  welcomed  him.  After  a  little  while  hs  aid 
to  them —  • 

'•My  children,  in  my  home,  a  great  way  fen 
here,  I  heard  that  yon,  although  from  diHereot 
fiimilies,  lived  very  happily  together;  so  losmetB 
see  if  this  was  true.  I  am  tired  and  hungry.  Oiti 
you  nothing  that  yon  can  get  to  xefreah  me?" 

lliey  all  exclaimed —  , 

"  We  will  try.*'  ' 

They  went  in  different  directions  to  see  vbt 
they  could  find  for  the  man*s  supper.  Ihe  fin 
went  to  the  river  and  caught  a  &h;  the  laookif 
climbed  a  tvee  and  brought  the  finest  wmhhi""^ 
but  the  little  labbit  returned  without  anything. 
old  man  said  to  the  rabbit — 

"My  child,  I  am  very  sorry  that  whils  job 
friends  can  each  do  something  for  the  old  and  w«iZ7 
yon  do  not  care  to  do  anything.'* 

The  little  rabbit  looked  very  sad,  and  tnnh$ 
to  his  companions  asked  ihem  to  help  him  to 
gather  some  sticks  and  dried  leaves  to  make  a  fim 
When  this  was  done  he  tamed  io  the  o«d  msn  ssd 
said — 

"Kind  sir,  lam  a  poor,  feeUe  animal  whoon* 
not  fiah  like  the  Iox,  or  climb  trees  like  the  aoa- 
key.  Alter  looldng  everywhere  I  oonld  find  oodh 
ing  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  to  show  yoo 
that  I  am  willing  to  do  something  for  yoa  1  «21 
give  myself." 

With  that  he  threw  himself  Into  the  fii«  aad  wm 
roasted  for  the  old  man's  supper.  TbeoUnts 
was  one  of  their  gods  in  disguise,  and  to  comnMS* 
orate  the  seir-devotion  of  the  rabbit  he  phosd  bta 
in  the  moon,  where  he  should  neyer  be  focgoftea 
Next  time  you  see  the  lull  moon  I  want  }oat9 
look  at  it,  and  see  it  you  can  fkncy  that  th«  dtf^ 
figure  in  it  looks  like  a  rabbit  standuig  ap  oo  ia 
hind  legs,  with  a  stick  In  iu  lorepaw,  poaadinc 
rioe  in  a  woodan  bowl. 
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MATIRlfAL  AinOTIINa 

It  wae  the  oostom  of  a  lady  with  whom  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  acqaainted  for  many  yeare,  to  re- 
ward the  tender  aasidaitios  of  her  yoong  and  lovely 
daogfater,  Henrietta,  with  a  little  present  both  use- 
fill  and  ornamental  on  the  first  day  of  each  new 
year,  not  only  with  a  view  of  enoooraging  her  to 
aim  diligently  at  improvement,  but  to  discover  the 
peooliar  bent  of  her  inclinations,  whioh,  in  general, 
more  plainly  shows  itself  in  children,  by  the  man- 
ner of  disbarsing  their  little  posseaeions,  than  in 
tnj  other  part  of  their  conduct,  and  foi*m8  as  un- 
eniogamle  whereby  to  judge  of  their  growing 
dispositions,  as  that  of  trying  the  temper  of  ma- 
tarer  age  by  cards  and  other  dnngerons  propensi- 
tiea  Henrietta  had  also  a  regular  allowance,  which 
ihe  expended  at  pleasure.   All  ihe  restriction  laid 
on  her  was,  tliat  in  the  disposal  of  her  money,  as 
veil  as  in  every  oUier  action  of  her  life,  she  would 
never  be  too  precipitate,  but  consider  if  it  might 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  the  purposes  for 
vbich  she  fint  designed  it;  a  reflection  which  her 
mother  assured  her  would  veij  seldom  occur,  if 
the  intention  was  strictly  prudent.   In  eveiy  part 
of  her  conduct  she  wiia  taught  to  oonsnlt  the  public 
good  more  than  her  own  private  satiafiEustion,  which, 
die  was  told,  could  never  be  imperfect  while  that 
was  its  object;  and  to  consider  the  adornment  of 
her  person  less  for  the  superior  advantage  of  ap- 
pearance they  bestowed,  than  for  the  benefit  they 
permitted,  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  in- 
dnstrions  artisans,  who,  without  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  well  minded  and  opulent,  must  loee 
the  rewards  of  their  ingenuity  and  honest  labors, 
which  was  a  doty  incumbent  in  every  one  to  sup- 
poiti  as  Car  as  their  circumstances  in  life  permitted 
them. 

Under  the  immediate  inspeoticm  of  such  a  moni^ 
tresa,  whose  attentions  were  ever  on  the  watch 
to  eradicate  any  rising  words  of  fblly  that  might 
ippear  and  inonloate  useful  virtues,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  Henrietta,  at  a  very  eariy  age,  should  be- 
eooke  a  pattern  well  deserving  the  imitation  of 
young  lady  in  the  neighborhood. 

So  hideed  shs  was,  and  her  amiabia  mother 
iqnally  the  envy  of  every  parent  But  as  I  am 
K>t  writing  a  lectnre  for  the  inatrootion  of  parents, 
rahaD  stop  the  progress  of  my  pen,  which  would 
^  me  to  expatiate  more  fully  on  a  subject  that  is 
bstter  adapted  to  writers  of  greater  pretensions, 
tad  proceed  to  say  that  when  Henrietta  had  arriv- 
id  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  she  possessed  the 
Bost  extensive,  oseihl,  and  companionable  t<«lents, 
md  with  them  a  continual  fund  of  innocent  vivao- 
tj.  Her  language  was  pore  and  elegant  as  her 
Btnnen,  and  the  latter  sweet  and  gentle  as  the 
nmmer  breexe;  for  though  lively,  her  eheeribl- 
tesB  did  not  degenerate  into  that  forwardness  and 
evity  whidi  frequently  reflects  a  blush  on  the 
lightest  genins.  So  may  the  fidr  young  readen 
f  the  *•  Monthly  Companion,"  have  the  judgment 
>  discern,  that  a  parent  attentive  to  their  happi- 
«ss  and  instmotion,  is  the  greatest  earthly  Uess- 
)g  heaven  ean  possibly  bestow,  and  calls  forth  all 
leir  gratitude  to  reward  their  tender  oares. 


OLD  WHnifi  AND  HER  CHICKBN& 

One  morning  in  April— no  more  need  I  tell— 
Old  WhijLe  had  oigtit  chickens  come  out  of  the  shell ; 
Some  were  white,  some  were  spotted,  but  ail  will 
Agree 

That  the  eight  were  as  pret^  as  chickens  eonid  be. 

They  were  covered  with  leathers  to  keep  them  quits 
warm. 

And  they  Uved  m  a  bam,  a  nice  shelter  fh>m  storm; 
They  had  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink ;  so  you  see 
That  the  eight  were  as  wealthy  as  chickens  could  ba 

Old  White,  their  mother,  would  scratch  in  the  hay. 
And  her  children  were  round  her  the  whole  of  the 
day; 

And  her  wings  were  aU  night  spread  o'er  them :  yoa 
see 

That  the  eight  were  as  happy  as  chickens  eonld  be. 

There  were  two  little  chickens,  a  brUrht,  snnay  day. 
Who  said,  **  With  our  mother  no  longer  we'll  stay ; 
Weni  go  out  of  the  bam,  and  we'll  ran  all  around ; 
Wo'U  find  plenty  to  eat  when  we  seratob  in  tho 
ground.** 

The  iMm-door  was  open ;  no  longer  they'd  stay ; 
Old  White  caUed  them  back,  but  they  wonldatobey. 
**What  care  we  for  mother?   No  fear  that  we*L 

Aneese; 

The  rest  may  stay  with  her,  we'll  do  as  we  please.** 

The  eld  hawk  had  seen  them,  and  downward  shs 

flew, 

The  chickens  were  frightened,  bitf  what  eonld  thsr 
do? 

Her  tolons bad  seiwd  them;  she  bore  them  away. 
And  tore  them  hi  pieces  that  bright,  sonny  day  I 

Let  an  naughty  ehildren,  who  win  not  obey 
Their  kind  lather  and  mother,  bnt  want  their  owm 
way. 

When  tbsy  hear  how  these  prond  and  self-wllM 

chickens  died, 
Leam  to  mind  what  they're  told,  and  at  home  to 

abide. 


BBTTBR  WHDULB  THAN  WHIHI. 

As  I  was  taking  a  walk  in  September,  I  noticed 
two  little  boys  on  their  way  to  school  The  smalU 
ercne  tumbled  and  feU,  and  though  he  was  not 
veiy  much  hurt,  he  b^gan  to  whine  in  a  babyish 
way— not  a  regular  roaring  hoy  cry,  as  though  he 
were  half  killed,  but  a  little  cross  whine. 

The  older  boy  took  his  hand  in  a  kind  and  fiUheiw 
ly  way,  and  said: 

<*Oh,  never  mind,  Jimmy;  dont  whine.  It  Is  a 
great  deal  better  to  whistle.'' 

And  he  began  in  the  merriest  way  a  cheeribl 
boy  whiktle. 

Jimmy  tried  to  join  in  the  whistle. 

•*  I  can't  whistle  as  nice  as  you,  Chariia,**  said  he^ 
<*  my  lips  wont  pooker  up  good.'* 

**  Oh,  that  Is  because  yon  have  not  got  aU  ths 
whine  out  yet,"  said  Charlie;  but  yon  tiy  a  minute^ 
and  the  whistle  wiU  drive  the  whine  away." 

Sohedid,and  the  lastlsawor  heard  the  Uttla 
feUows,  they  were  whistling  away  as  earattrtly  as 
though  that  were  the  ohief  end  of  life.  I  learned 
a  lesson,  which  I  hope  I  shaU  not  soon  torg^  and 
it  called  out  these  few  Unes,  which  may  possibly 
oheer  another  whiuer^of  mature  years,  as  thk  ola« 
is  by  no  means  oonfinsd  to  ths  ohildrsa. 
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EDITOR  AND  PBOPKIETOR. 


Caution. 

We  hereby  oantion  the  people  against  one  C. 
F.  FuHiish,  who  repi-esents  himself  as  our  agent. 
Also  against  C.  A.  Smith,  who  is  a  traTelliiig  swin- 
dler. 


POLITBNBHS. 
There  are  yarioas  definitions  of  this  term.  Tlie 
eebolan  of  a  former  generation  eonsidered  polite- 
nesB  as  a  virtne  comprehending  the  qualities  of 
benevolence,  humanity,  civility,  and  other  old- 
fashioned  affairs;  but  the  term,  like  many  subjects 
of  oioden  improvement,  has  passed  through  divers 
changes,  to  a  very  different  signifioation.  Former- 
ly it  was  considered  no  breach  of  politeness  to  warn 
a  friend  of  his  &nlts,  to  render  aid  to  modest  men 
in  distren,  to  speak  with  courtesy  to  inferiors,  and 
with  reverence  to  the  aged;  but,  thanks  to  the 
spirit  of  invention,  true  politeness  is  found  now-a- 
days  to  consist  of  vastly  opposite  praeticee.  A 
welUbred  gentlemaa  would  disdain  to  hnit  the  feel- 
ings of  his  Mend  by  remfaiding  him  that  a  glass 
too  much,  or  an  extra  boor  at  the  gaming-table,  or 
a  habit  of  baek-biting,  night  endangar  his  credit  in 
the  world.  Nor  would  it  at  all  conform  to  the  laws 
of  good  breeding,  to  obtrude  ore*s  services  upon 
the  unfortunate,  encouragement,  likoadvice,  meets 
no  welcome  until  solicited.  Ck>nde8oension  to  per- 
sons in  lower  oonditioils  y»f  life,  should  always  be 
exercised  with  caution,  lest  some  advantage  be 
takey  by  the  obUged--or  with  somaaort  of  display, 
last  the  act  remain  without  due  acknowledgement 
and  notoriety.  And  as  to  the  show  of  respect  to- 
wards the  aged— are  not  aH  men  equal;  and  will 
not  time  and  experience,  in  due  season,  oonier 
npon  every  man  the  same  right  to  exact  a  trioote 
of  veneration  from  his  juniors?  Your  real  polite 
man,  according  to  the  improved  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  is  one  who  understands  the  right  angles  of 
genuflection,  the  true  geometry  of  a  bow;  one 
who  can  bend  his  back  into  the  fiishiouable  curve, 
and  sprawl  his  legs  off  at  proper  tangents.  Oenu- 
ine  politeness  is  ascertained,  according  to  the  lat- 
est anthorities,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  good 
flumaer«,  elegance  of  gesticulation,  flexibility  of 
limb,  suavity  of  elbows  and  knees.  It  is  to  nod 
acquiescence  to  eveiy  man's  assertion,  at  certain 
seasons;  answering  yea,  yea,  to  every  negative 
proposition— is  to  pronounce  eulogiums  npon  all 
that  comes  to  your  liost's  table,  however  execra- 
ble—it is  to  subscribe  to  all  sorts  of  sentiments  on 
all  seru  of  subjects,  especially  in  matters  where 
ftou  are  detoinuined  by  opinions.  It  is  to  reach 
forth  the  hand  to  lift  a  helplees  dandy  from  the 
gutter;  and  to  convoy  any  lady  homeward,  who 


hath  not  vaned  beyond  the  msximmn  of  thirty 
years,  and  therebjr  forfeited  all  didrati  to  fsUaitiy 
in  the  opinion  oi  the  btau  mcndt.  Such  t»  tns  |» 
iiteness,  as  seuled  by  the  bite<t  definiiiooa 


FRBTFUL  PBOPLE. 

**  Men  make  themselves  uncomfortable,  desUof 
the  peace  of  their  lamilies,  and  itctually  inakt  tbaifr 
selves  hated  by  fretlulneta."  Beech«r  tayt: 

**It  is  not  work  that  kills  men;  it  it  vonj. 
Work  is  healthy.  You  can  hardly  put  mon  oo  t 
man  than  he  can  bear.  Wony  is  rust  upon  ii» 
blade.  It  ia  not  the  revolution  that  destrojfs  tbt 
machinery,  but  ttie  friction.  Fear  seereiei  sad, 
but  love  and  trust  are  sweet  juices. 

**  We  knew  a  man  with  a  patient,  Kood,  Oat- 
tian  wife,  and  we  never  heard  him  speak  a  kind, 
pleasant  word  to  her,  and  doubt  if  ever  he  did  ia 
the  half  century  they  lived  together. 

He  is  always  in  a  fret  Everything goet  wtob^ 
Yon  would  think  that  he  was  made  of  cros^fni> 
ed  timber,  and  had  always  been  trying  to  di^i 
cross-cut  saw.  He  is  eternally  crotis,  and  tkicb 
that  his  wife  and  children,  hired  hands,  and  all  tfai 
domestic  animals,  have  entered  into  a  oombtottioi 
to  worry  him  to  death.  He  '%  not  only  nu^,btf 
fairly  crusted  over  with  it.  £.a  is  encated  ia  asbdl 
of  acid  secretions,  through  which  no  sweet  joioei 
ever  distiL  Friction  has  literally  worn  hiio  oat, 
and  he  will  soon  worry  himself  to  death.  Oi  ooam 
he  has  never  worked  to  any  advuntsge  to  hifflieb 
or  anybody  else.  With  him  everything  tlnji 
goes  wrong.  He  sapei^tionsly  heiittvfls'itii^ 
cause  the  devil  has  a  spite  against  bim,^  wlieo  a 
truth  it  is  nothing  but  his  own  fretfolnettk" 


TBB  BI«E88IN€SM  OF  EDUCATION. 
We  are  told  that  this  or  that  msn  sboukl  bn 
an  extensive  edoeat ton;  bat  another  who oeoopMi 
a  lower  place  in  society,  needs  only  a  nsnow  oi^ 
that  the  governor  of  a  state  requires  a  fii*al* 
education,  while  the  humble  meohanio  fasi 
need  to  stndy  his  last  and  leather.  But  why  tbaaU 
not  this  man,  though  pursuing  a  humble  oeoipi' 
tion,  be  permitted  to  open  his  ^esoatbeligiili 
of  knowledge?  Has  he  not  a  soul  of  ssgntt^ 
paoityas  the  ibrmer?  Is  he  not  snetainiiy  ttf 
same  rektion  as  a  parent,  a  oitisen,  a  neigbbfl^ 
and  as  a  suliyeot  of  God*s  moml  govemoMat?  ^ 
is,  in  iiMSt,  a  greater  woric  to  educate  a  efaild,  dsa 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  governor.  Wbstiii^ 
It  is  to  take  the  direction  of  mind,  to  eoltiTBttthi 
powers  of  thought,  and  to  teach  the  doCisi  which 
we  owe  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor.  Cva  a  pso' 
teach  his  child  thoee  duties  unless  he  hai  kvM^ 
them  himself?  Every  one,  no  matter  wkst  is  ^ 
occupation  or  place,  needs  an  edooalion,  is  odtf 
that  he  may  have  the  proper  use  of  hit  powia 
and  be  enabled  improve  them  through  lifik 


Wear  your  learning,  like  your  vatob,i&iP'^ 
vate  pocket;  and  do  not  poll  it  out  and 
merely  to  show  that  yon  have  one.  If  yoa  tf* 
asked  what  o^dock  it  is,  tell  it;  bat  donotfCodaiB 
it  hourly  and  unasked. 
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Goal  news  lor  busbanda — ^ladies  wear  their  dress 
longer  than  thej  n^ed. 


"Time  works  wonders/'  as  the  ladj  said  when 
she  got  married  ufter  an  eight  yeais*  oourtship. 

There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
but  liiere  are  more  slips  after  the  cup  has  been 
diained  by  the  lips. 

Benevolent  Old  Lady— "Bless  me,  child  1  what 
do  you  want  two  pails  of  cold  victuals  for?  You 
only  had  one  yesterday  I" 

Liitle  Girl — **  Yes,  ma'am;  bat  mother's  taken 
bosrders  sincel" 


Why  was  Adam's  first  day  the  longest?  Because 
there  was  no  Eve.  When  did  Absalom  sleep  five 
io  a  bed?  When  he  slept  with  his  iorefathen. 
Why  did  Job  always  sleep  o<^d?  Because  he  had 
miseiuble  comforters. 

A  bevy  of  little  children  were  telling  their  father 
what  they  had  got  at  school  The  eldest,  rt-ading, 
ipelltng,  and  definitions.  And  what  kind  do  you 
get,  m'7  little  one? »  said  the  father  to  the  httle 
n)sy4aoed  fellow,  who  was  at  the  time  driving  a 
ten-penny  nail  into  the  door-paneL  **Me?  oh  I  1 
gets  rsadin',  speUin',  and  spankins." 


A  gentlemcm  was  about  completing  the  snle  of  a 
horse  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  dispose  ol, 
when  a  liitle  ordiin  appeared,  and  innocently  in- 
foired— 

•*  Grandpa,  which  horse  yon  go^'n'  to  sell,  that 
one  yoa  built  a  fire  under  yesterday  to  make  him 
d-Mt-w?''   The  bargain  was  at  an  end. 


•  Mary,"  said  a  wise  and  witty  old  hidy,  the  oth 
er  day  to  her  grand-daughtei>— •*  what  do  you  call 
that  ngly  bunch  that  hangs  down  behind  your 

"  Why,  grandmother,  eveiy  body  knows  it  is  a 
wsterfiiU." 

A  waterfall,  indeed  P'  r^oined  the  old  lady,  '<  it 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  land  $UdeJ* 

Hio  man  that  makes  a  joke  without  intending  it 
often  timoses  us  more  than  the  most  ingenious  of 
proreeitional  jokers — as  when  the  milkman  in  a 
play  is  charged  with  patting  calves'  brains  in  his 
milk,  he  answered — 

Bmin!»l    I  never  had  such  a  thing  in  my  head  I*' 

It  was  the  same  sort  of  a  case  when  a  juryman 
having  asked  the  judge  to  excuse  him  from  serving 
on  Mcooiint  of  deafness,  the  latter  said — 

*'Coaldn*t  you  hear  my  chaige  to  the  grand 
jury?' 

Yus,  I  beard  it,"  said  the  man,  bat  I  oooldn't 
ta£ka  kny  sense  of  it." 


An  honest  tar  hired  a  horse  to  carry  him  a  few 
miles,  but  before  he  had  gone  naany  yards,  he  fotmd 
he  poeMMsed  all  the  laults  ol  many  of  the  unfortu- 
nate four.footed  hirelings  of  the  road,  such  as  blind- 
ness, kinieness,  stumbling,  &o.  The  sailor,  how- 
ever,  (having  been  unshipped  twice  with  very  lit- 
tle ceremony,  in  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  by  the 
creature  falling  on  his  knees)  bit  upon  a  very 
whimsical  mode  of  curing  the  impediment,  which 
was  by  lying  a  huge  stone  to  his  tail;  and  in  that 
way  rode  several  miles,  saying,  •«  It  was  the  only 
thing  to  prevent  the  ship's  going  too  much  ahead.'* 

A  short  time  since,  while  several  persons  were 
awaiting  their  turn  in  a  barber's  sliop,  a  ooan  rush- 
ed in,  and  with  a  face  expressive  of  great  oommis* 
oration,  said,  addressing  the  barber— 

**  That  was  a  terrible  tiling  which  happened  00 
the  railroad  this  momingr' 

**  Wliat  was  that?"  asked  several  voices. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "  the  entire  train 
passed  over  four  men  and  a  young  lady." 

**  They  were  instantly  kiUed  of  couree?"  exdoim- 
ed  several  voices. 

"No,"  said  the  narrator,  very  oooUy,  mirao» 
lous  as  it  may  seem,  not  one  was  injured." 

'*  Why,  how  was  that?"  he  was  asked. 

**  Well,  they  were  under  the  viaduct  arch  when 
the  train  passed  over  it,  to  be  sure." 


SANDS  OF  aOLI>» 

Experience  is  a  pocket  compass  that  a  fool  ii«?w 
er  thinks  of  consulting  until  he  has  lost  his  way. 

He  who  irives  up,  is  toon  given  up;  and  to  oon- 
sider  ourselves  of  no  use  is  the  almost  certain  way 
to  become  useless. 

Spend  evenings  in  social  enjoyment.  Happi- 
ness,  with  laughter,  are  the  best  fvieads  of  dige»^ 
tion. 

It  is  always  right  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  posl> 
tion,  but  not  to  put  ourselves  in  a  bad  position  be- 
cause we  can  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  'surest  and  most  efiectual  gold  diggera  are 
those  who  use  the  plough  and  spado,  in  the  pursuit 
of  agnculture. 

The  woman  that  has  net  touched  the  heart  of  m 
man,  before  he  leads  her  to  the  altar,  has  scarcely 
a  chance  to  charm  it,  when  possession  and  seouiity 
turn  their  powerful  arms  agmnst  her. 

Pleasure  is  a  necessary  reciprocal;  no  one  feels^ 
who  does  not  at  the  some  time  give  it.  To  be 
pleased,  one  must  pleaso.  Wliat  pleases  you  in 
others,  will  in  general  please  them  in  you. 

When  we  are  young,  we  are  slavishly  employed 
in  procuring  something  whereby  we  may  live  com- 
fortably when  we  grow  old;  and  when  we  are  old, 
we  perceive  it  too  late  to  live  as  we  proposed. 

Human  life  is  like  a  game  at  chess;  each  piece 
holds  its  place  upon  the  chess-board— king,  queen, 
bishop,  and  pawn.  Death  comes,  the  game  is  up,, 
and  all  are  thrown  without  distinction,  pell  mell 
into  the  same  bag. 
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Our  Equestarienne. 


now  seldom  now-a-days  do  we  see  ladies  in  the 
«Dddle.  Thej  seem  conteDt  to  bary  themselVee 
among  the  elegant  cushions  of  the  baronohe,  and 
glide  orer  the  smooth  avenaes  like  a  person  in  a 
dream.  What  oar  women  want,  what  their  health 
demands  is  exercise;  not  that  foand  in  the  close 
room,  where  the  floor  qaiyers  beneath  the  pleasant 
iinadriUe,  bat  the  breathing  of  pare  ooantry  air, 
and  horseback  riding.  Long  ago  the  world  boasted 
of  fiunoos  women  who  eoold  ply  the  spar,  and 
l^aide  the  swift  coarser  over  roo^  roods,  and  sleep 
the  better  for  having  done  so.  llioee  were  gallant 
days  when  FranoiB  and  his  royal  ladies  went  hawk- 
ing, when  Reynard  was  roased  from  his  covert, 
and  when  some  Mr  hand  held  the  lines  of  the  fore- 
most steed ;  when  Joan  of  Arc  rode  at  the  head  of 
her  army;  when  tender  dames  sprang  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  dashed  away  to  Ascalon  and  Acre  beaido 
their  lords. 

Cor  artist  knows  of  one  lair  damsel  who  loves 
the  excitement  of  the  ride,  and  we  are  glad  that  he 
has  given  her  iK>rtrait  If  many  of  oor  parlor  bat- 
terfiies  woold  torn  from  the  piano  forte  and  gnsp 
the  lines,  we  think  we  woald  be  a  better  people — a 
healthier  nation.  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Clarke,  a  woman 
who  rode,  no  doabt,  as  well  as  she  wrote,  sings 
thus: 

When  tronbled  in  spirit,  when  weary  ot  lifls, 
When  I  faint  'neath  its  hardens,  and  shrink  ftom  its 
strife- 

When  its  firnits,  tamed  to  ashes,  are  mocking  my 
tasie. 

And  iu  Purest  scene  seems  bat  a  desolate  waste ; 
Then  come  ye  not  near  me,  my  sad  goal  to  cheer, 
With  friendship's  soft  accents  or  sympathy's  tear: 
Ho  coansel  I  ask«  and  no  pity  1  need. 
But  Mng  me,  oh  bring  me  my  gaOant  young  Umdl 
Oh  I  not  all  the  pleasars  the  past  can  praise,— 
Or  the  *inldering  waits  in  the  ball-room*s  bUaa, 
Oaa  the  wild,  the  fearless  Joy  exceed 
Of  a  fearless  leap  on  a  flery  steed. 


A  CK>OD  WIFE. 
A  good  wife.  The  power  of  a  wife  for  good  or 
evil  Li  irresistible.  Home  mast  be  the  soat  oThq^ 
piness,  or  it  mast  be  forever  anknown.  A  good 
wife  is  to  a  maa  wisdom  and  oonrage,  and  strength 
and  endarance.  A  bad  one  is  confasion,  weaknca, 
disconifitare  and  despair.  No  oonditioa  is  hope- 
less when  the  wife  possesses  firmness,  deoisioD  and 
economy.  There  is  no  outward  prosperity  wfaidi 
can  coantemct  indolence,  extravagance  andlbUj 
at  home.  No  spirit  can  long  endure  bad  domtstie 
influence.  Man  is  strong,  bat  his  heart  is  not  adi^ 
mant  He  delights  in  enterprise  ani  action;  bat 
to  sustain  him  he  needs  a  tranquil  mind  and  a 
whole  heart.  He  expends  bis  moral  foroe  in  the 
conflicts  ol  the  world.  To  recover  his  eqoanimitj 
and  composure,  home  must  be  to  him  a  place  of 
repose,  of  peace,  of  cheerfulness,  of  comfort,  and 
bis  soul  renews  its  strength  again,  and  goes  fortk 
with  fresh  vigor  to  enooanter  the  labor  and  tronUei 
of  the  world.  Bat  if  at  home  he  finds  no  rest,  sad 
is  there  met  with  bad  temper,  sollenness  or  gkxxn, 
or  is  assailed  by  discontent,  or  complaint,  orie- 
proaches,  the  heart  breaks,  the  spirits  are  crodbsd) 
hope  vanishes,  and  the  man  sinks  into  despair. 


The  instincts  of  the  aut  are  very  unimportant, 
considered  as  the  ant's;  but  the  moment  a  ray  of 
relation  is  seen  to  extend  from  it  to  man,  and  ths 
little  drudge  is  seen  to  be  a  monitor,  a  Uttle  body 
with  a  mighty  heart,  then  all  its  habits,  even  that 
said  to  be  recently  observed,  that  it  never  slee^ 
becomes  sablime.  [Emerson. 


Afuwv  f  laat  motUiea  CkaratU—Arwit'AKm, 


AxswxR  nf  omtnoA 


Atuwer  f  Uai  montk^s  ffnfiai  "  TilTTif  flWiil 
to  slowly,  that  Poverty  soon  ovartakes  hiaa.^ 
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My  yirsTf  a  snbstance  black,  and  soeh 
As  very  few  would  care  io  touch : 

I  pray  you,  thon  to  scout  it, 
My  second  on  the  board  will  shina» 
When  always  you  sit  down  to  dine( 

Toa*d  badly  fare  witbooc  iL 
My  whoU*$  sn  osefiil  implement 
As  anybody  could  invent: 

That^s  all  1*11  say  about  it. 


Vol.  III. 


BOSTON,  Mass.,  SEPTEMBfiB,  1874. 


No.  9. 


A  CHANCE  MEETING; 

OR, 


BT  CAPT.  CHARLES  HOWARD. 


ilSS  ANGELICA  HYTHHURST  the  belle 
of  one  of  the  lashionahln  avenues  ol'  GotJiam, 
hail  detdded  to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida, 
f^cl  Bijrra  Worrell,  one  of  her  acquaintanoes,  sigh- 
^ygl  -^lien  the  decii^ion  was  announced. 
27 


And  pray,  whither  do  yon  flee  from  the  blasts 
and  snows  of  oar  boreal  winter,  Myra?*'  asked  the 
imperioQS  beauty  taming  suddenly  upon  the  plain 
little  maid,  who,  with  a  tear  in  her  dark  eyes,  was 
running  listlessly  over  a  heap  of  music  on  the  dou- 
ble piano  forte. 

"  I  shall  remain  at  home,  I  think,»»  was  the  low 
reply.  "Father  has  been  unfortunate  in  mone- 
tary affiiirs,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  him  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  southern  trip,  however  much  I  shoald 
enjoy  one," 

"  A  winter  in  Florida  is  a  foretaste  of  Paiadise, 
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'tis  said,  *'retarned  Angelica,  **and  the  olimate  is 
80  oondaoive  to  Tigorous  health.'' 

I  know  it,  Angelica,  and  I  need  soathern  air. 
Bat  not  until  father  has  recovered,  shall  I  turn 
to  the  sunny  south,  tor  the  roseate  hue  which,  shut 
up  as  we  are  in  this  city,  our  cheeks  so  miss." 
•*  I  do  wish — ** 

Angelica  paused  suddenly  for  she  had  caught 
Myra's  eye,  Irom  which  she  turned  and  listened  to 
the  rattling  of  vehicles  over  the  newly  paved  ave- 
nue. 

She  was  going  to  wish  that  people  would  add 
more  circumspection  to  their  business  afiair^ ;  but 
Myra's  tearful  eye  broke  the  sentence  which  was 
never  finished. 

"  Her  Baron  is  going  to  Linda,  Florida,"  she 
said,  and  Lionel  PUrkhur^t  is  already  there.  The 
Misses  Lincoln  follow  us,  and  tlie  Bowdoins— " 

Myra  Worrell  sighed  again  and  a  pearly  tear  be- 
dewed a  pretty  song  tliat  crowned  the  pyramid  of 
music. 

Angelica  saw  it  and  possessed  enough  womanly 
(Qrmpathy  to  torture  the  girl  no  longer. 

"  When  do  you  go,  Angelica,"  asked  Myra,  with- 
out lifting  her  eyes. 

"Next  Thursday." 

**  Of  course  you  will — " 

The  bankrupt's  daughter  was  afraid  to  proceed. 
Angelica  said  nothing,  but  turned  to  the  minor 
again. 

^  Of  course  you  will  take  a  lady,"  said  Myraooar- 
*  ageonsly. 

'*  I  have  engaged  her." 

The  blue  eyes  returned  to  the  music. 

"Father  said  I  might  go.  He  wants  me  to 
havered  cheeks  again;  but  he  cannot  spare  the 
money." 

"  You  would  not  go  to  Florida  as  a  waiting  lady, 
I  hope?" 
"I  would  I" 

The  two  words  were  couched  in  a  determined 
tone. 

'*  And,  returning,  could  you  reside  on  the  avenue, 
as  of  yore?" 
"Yes." 

Angelica  Hythhurst  raised  her  eyes  in  holy  hor- 
ror, and  stared  at  her  visitor  in  blank  astonbh- 
ment. 

Myra  came  to  the  banker's  mansion  to  bid  the 
heiress  tkrewell,  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  sailing  of 
the  ship. 

Angelica  looked  down  upon  her  now.  Myra 
was  her  equal  no  longer,  for  her  father's  misfor- 
tune had  lowered  her  in  the  critical  eyes  of  upper 
tcndom,  and  her  willingness  to  step  from  the  piano 
to  real  work,  certainly  was  not  to  her  credit. 

**  So  very  many  people  are  going  to  winter  in 
Flonda,"  said  Myra,  addressing  Angelica,  '*  and  I 
shall  advertise  for  a  position  as  lady's  maid.  So. 
alter  all,  Angelica,  I  may  see  you  in  the  sunny 
land." 

The  heiress  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might 
meet  in  Florida,  and  the  vessel  bore  her  towards 
her  winter  home. 

She  was  vexy  beautiful,  and  her  education  bad 


not  been  neglected.  So  she  came  like  a  matchlM 
rose  from  Northland  to  the  groves  of  orange  trees, 
and  her  accomplishments  charmed  her  Dewa»> 
quaintances. 

She  thought  often  of  Myra  Worrell,  and  woii> 
dered  if  she  was  really  in  earnest,  concerning  her 
announcement  to  come  to  Florida  as  waiting  maid. 
Like  herself,  Myra  had  been  reared  amid  the  priv- 
ileges of  wealth ;  but  she  possessed  a  spirit  that 
could  adopt  itself  to  misfortunes,  and  shine  amid 
them  as  she  shone  amid  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
avenue  society. 

Six  weeks  of  the  Floridian  winter  passed  away, 
and  the  cosmetic  bloom  on  Angelica  Hjtbhncst's 
cheeks  had  given  place  to  the  true  hue  of  nature. 
She  had,  amid  the  pleasures  of  her  new  abode,  fo^ 
gotten  Myra,  and  no  longer  wished  for  the  compan- 
ion who  had  brought  sunshine  into  her  grand  dtj 
home. 

"  llierel"  she  exclaimed  one  day,  "  I  have  read 
enough  from  Wordsworth,  "  and  with  her  delioate 
nail  she  marked  the  page  that  lay  before  her.  I 
must  return  and  prepare  for  the  Terpsiohorean 
pleasures  of  to-night.  He  is  coming  down  from 
San  Augustine,  and  he  knows  that  I  smile  when 
he  comes." 

She  reclined  on  a  rich  robe  at  the  trunk  of  a 
grand  old  tree  in  a  Floridian  forest,  with  the  soft 
skies  and  green  leaves  overhead,  and  the  tame  a 
day  in  December. 

8BB  XNORAVnrO. 

She  did  not  shut  the  volome,  and  yielding  to  tks 
delights  of  the  hour,  her  eyes  closed  dreamily,  stints 
ting  out  the  beautiful  woods,  but  shatting  in  many 
a  preity  thought  which,  if  spoken  aloud,  might  bavt 
brought  a  flush  to  her  templet. 

All  at  once  the  rosy  lids  parted,  for  a  footstep 
had  disturbed  the  dreamer,  and  looking  up,  she  be> 
held  Myra  Worrell  about  to  retreat.  Startled  to 
her  feet  by  astonishment,  she  shouted  the  name  of 
the  unexpected  disturber  of  her  repose,  and, 
linquishing  her  intention,  Myra  came  forward. 

"  So,  Myra,  you  have  sought  a  Floridian  winter," 
said  Angelica,  who  quickly  noted  the  change  whioh 
the  southern  breeze  had  produced  in  the  bankrupts 
child.  "  Come,  sit  beside  me  at  the  foot  of  this  old 
tree,  and  tell  me  all  about  the  city." 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  meeting  you  here,  Ang^ 
lica,"  saiH  Myra.  '*  Ours  was  a  chance  meeting. 
Indeed,  I  bring  no  news  from  the  city.  You  sailed 
on  Thui^y  the  23rd,  you  know,  I  embarked  sn 
the  following  Tuesday." 

"  So  your  father  sent  you  thither?" 

"No;  1  thank  the  Perieys  that  I  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  old  De  Leon." 

Angelica  shot  Myra  a  look  of  sorprise,  at  the 
mention  of  the  name. 

"The  Perley's?"  she  echoed. 

"They  are  very  kind.  They  are  Philadelphia 
people,  as,  perhaps,  you  know,"  continued  Myra. 
"  I  uocidon tally  heard  of  their  intention  to  visit 
Florida,  and  withont  trouble  became  Miss  Sidney^ 
Latin  teacher.  I  do  wish  you  could  meet  my  pa* 
pii,  Angelica;  and  Mr.  Gleoiige  Parley  is  a  tmegss- 
tleman." 
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««I  shoold  like  to  meet  both,"  said  the  helresB, 
with  a  smile.  **  Bat,  Myia,  are  70a  not  atooping 
to  oonqoer?" 

*'I  do  not  oomprehend  yon,  I  fear,'*  said  the 
pA. 

"  Are  you  not  aoiling  the  cecutcheott  of  eharao- 
ter,  by  stepping  ficom  the  position  yon  hold  in  oar 
society,  to  the  position  you  now  hold  profession- 
ally ?»» 

A  blaah  of  indignation  stole  to  Myra  Worrell's 
hoe. 

**  (Character  cannot  be  soiled,^' she  said  slowly. 
**If  I  injure  my  reputation  by  teaching  Latin,  and 
liuing  a  bright  mind  lor  the  world,  then  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  the  avenue  forever.'* 

**  Willing  to  turn  from  the  rich  «otrm  and/ef  m 
tkam  peire  that  enliven  oar  city  existence?"  asked 
Angelina. 

"  Yes." 

"'Bien,"  and  a  look  of  coldness  overspread  An- 
gelica H>  thhai8t's  luce,  **  thee,  Myra  Worrell,  I 
■eetiaci&e  you  from  oor  sett," 

**  I  sabmit,'*  and  a  scornful  smSle  wreathed  My- 
la's  lips.    "  But  may  I  not  dance  to-nightr' 

**The  society  her«>i  is  not  the  society  of  New 
York,''  answered  Angelica.  *'  Myra,  I  never 
thought  this  of  you." 

•*Then,  you  never  knew  me." 

Several  minutes  later  the  twain  separated.  An- 
gelica returned  to  her  southern  cottage,  and  Myra 
•ought  her  pupil  in  the  sea-shore  hotel. 

Beside  the  water,  after  the  son  had  disappeared, 
Angelica  Hythhnrat  encountered  Oeoige  Perley. 

llie  twain  were  not  strangers,  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  meeting  was  but  the  deeping  of  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Angelica  knew  the  Perleys  in  their  Philadelphia 
kome,  and  she  had  longed  for  certain  words  from 
George's  hps.  She  loved  him  for  the  contour  of 
his  iaee,  for  his  rich  voice  and  the  depths  of  his 
«yee;  but  more  for  the  society  in  which  she  would 
shine  as  his  bride.  He  was  on  the  eve  ctf  receiving 
•cmgressional  hcmors,  and  she  had  often  pictured 
ker  queenly  self  the  belle  of  the  capitaL 

The  ball  which  was  the  event  of  the  night,  pass- 
ed off  grandly.  Harried  through  the  mases  ot  the 
dance  by  George  Perley,  Angelica  I'elt  supremely 
kappy,  and  thought  that  his  declaration  of  love  not 
§kr  away.  She  had  played  deeply  lor  him,  and  she 
was  not  going  to  lose  snch  a  chance  for  honor, 
wealth  and  happiness. 

Day  after  day  she  encountered  Myra  and  herli^ 
tie  Latin  pupil  on  the  beach.  There  was  a  nod  of 
recognition  between  the  two — ^that  was  all.  Myni 
Worrel  had  dropped  from  the  avenue  society;  mis- 
Jortones  and  a  womanly  spirit  had  killed  her,  so- 
ciaUy. 

The  Perleys  did  not  intend  returning  to  San  Au- 
gastine;  they  preferred  the  sojourner's  retreat  to 
that  old  Spanish  town,  and  Angelica  was  ovegoyed 
at  their  decision. 

She  petted  and  praised  little  Sidney  Perley's 
bight  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  winsome  manners,  but 
'thm  child  exhibited  an  aversion  to  the  heiress  which 
0be  could  not  oyercome. 


Your  governess  is  a  good  Latin  scholar,  Miss 
Perley,"  said  Angelica,  to  the  little  beauty  one 
night. 

The  twain  sat  in  a  barouche  which  belonged  to 
the  avenue  belle. 

Sydney  started  at  the  words  and  looke'I  up  into 
the  speaker's  face  with  wondering  surprise.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Angelica  had  mentioned  her 
governess. 

*•  I  cannot  but  learn  under  her,"  wiis  the  artless 
reply.  "  She  is  so  good,  so  beaiitiiul,  too.  Do  you 
not  think  so,  Miss  Hythhurst?" 

Angelica  regretted  having  spoken.  She  could 
not  say  that  Myra  Worrell  was  beautiful,  for  the 
girl  was  below  her  now,  and,  in  complmnoe  with 
the  mandates  of  fashionable  society,  its  ostracised 
people  were  nothing  to  her. 

"Really,  Sydney,  a  lady  should  not  judge  a  gov* 
emess,"  she  said. 

*•  She  is  not  to  remain  my  governess  long,"  said 
the  little  girl  quickly.  "  Brother  George  says  he 
is  going  to  make  her  my  sister.  Only  think  of  it. 
Miss  H3rthhui-sl!"  and  the  miniature  lady  clapped 
her  hands  with  deliglit.  *•  How  grand  all  this  will 
be,  and — ^Misa  Hythhurst,  are  you  ill." 

'*  Sidney  Perley's  face  assumed  an  ashen  hue  as 
she  uttered  the  last  words— and  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  beauty's  lace  encircled  arm. 

**  Please  do  drive  me  home,  Miss  Perley,"  said 
Angelica  after  a  minute's  silence,  during  which  time 
her  fSace  became  as  white  as  snow.  "  I  trust  I  am 
not  ill;  but—" 

"I  know  you  are  real  sickt"  interrupted  the 
giri  in  alarm — and  taking  the  reins  Irom  Ange- 
lica's nerveless  hands,  she  guided  the  bays  to  her 
home. 

The  beauty  alighted  without  assistance,  and,  bid* 
ding  a  servant  drive  Sydney  home,  sou>^ht  her  bou- 
doir. 

The  game  seemed  lost;  but  she  could  not  school 
herself  to  the  belief  that  Sydney  Perley  had  reveal- 
ed the  true  state  of  aflairs. 

Her  doubts  were  soon  removed. 

For  the  next  night  she  learned  from  George  Per- 
ley's lips,  that  Myra  Worrell  would  share  his  hon- 
ors at  the  seat  of  government.  He  had  discovered 
the  true  worth  of  Sydney's  governess;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  southern  winter  he  niade  her  his 
wife. 

Checkmated  when  success  seemed  within  her 
gniMp,  Angelica  Hythhui-st  retired  from  the  scene 
of  her  defeat,  and  to-day  envies  the  position  of  the 
the  noble  little  woman  who  triumphed  over  mis- 
fortune, and  found  a  true  husband  in  a  roan  who 
was  strong  enough  to  choose  against  the  voice  of 
"society." 

The  debtor  in  New  Jersey,  who  sent  a  postal 
card  to  his  importunate  creditor,  thus,  "  Matthew 
xviii,  26,"  receiving  in  response,  "  Romans  ziii, 
8,"  found  it  convenient  to  promptly  return  a  check 
in  payment  of  the  amount  due. 


Greorgia  has  a  summer  retreat  that  rejoices  in  tha 
attractive  and  cooling  name  of^Iceville." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS. 
An  E  igliflh  genUeman,  incarodrated  in  a  French 
prisou,  came  into  pooseasion  of  a  little  dog,  to 
which  he  was  sooa  strongly  attnohed.  An  offer  of 
■escape  was  made  him  for  a  consideration,  when  he 
Was  told  the  dog  must  be  lefl  behinjl;  but  this  he 
declared  coold  not  be,  and  assured  his  jailor  that 
the  animal  would  fully  attend  to  any  orders  he  gave 
it 

After  a  time  the  jailor  agreed  to  the  experiment; 
«  large  hamper  was  brought  into  the  cell  one  even- 
ing; the  gentleman  now  addressed  the  dog  very 
^earnestly,  especially  telling  him  that  he  must  not 
make  any  noise;  he  then,  with  the  dcg,  laid  down 
in  the  hamper,  which  was  carefully  |Mcked,  and 
«ent  to  the  nearest  seapoit  during  the  night.  All 
the  next  day  the  hamper  lay  about  the  whurt'  as  if 
it  were  of  no  value,  but  at  night  it  was  as  previous- 
ly arranged,  carefully  tHken  on  board  a  vessel,  and 
a  few  hours  alter  the  gentleman  was  once  more 
sate  on  English  ground;  the  dog  Iroin  first  to  last, 
not  having  uttered  a  single  sound.  The  faitlifnl  ani- 
mal was  more  highly  prized  than  ever,  and  a  place 
was  assigned  it  regularly  at  its  master's  table;  a 
relative  of  whom  told  a  lady  the  story,  which  she 
related  to  me. 

A  lady  whom  I  knew  had  a  Dalmatian  dog  who 
could  not  endure  certain  household  proceedings. 
One  day  it  entered  the  room  where  its  mistress 
was,  looked  up  to  her  with  a  troubled  face,  and  ut- 
tered some  sounds  of  complaint.  "What  have 
you  done  to  vex  Spot?''  she  speedily  asked  of  the 
housemaid,  when  the  girl  replied:  *' Please  mem, 
I've  been  sweeping  the  other  room."  Here  was 
the  indication  of  this  dog's  sti-ange  and  strong  feel- 
ing— it  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  broom ;  and  it 
was  badly  put  out  whenever  this  implement  hap- 
pened to  be  used  in  its  presence.  Another  kind  of 
feeling  was  displayed  in  rol'erence  to  a  large  fire 
which  was  usually  kept  in  one  room  of  the  house; 
if  it  went  out  at  night  the  dog  would  scream  loudly 
till  the  fire  was  attended  to. 

A  large  mongrel  came  up  to  a  gentleman  I  well 
knew,  as  he  was  conversing  with  a  friend  in  the 
street  of  a  large  town  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
looked  into  his  face  with  a  most  prying  and  saga- 
cious aspect.  *'  What,"  he  asked,  **  does  that  dog 
want?  He  evidently  wants  something."  "Give 
him  a  halfpenny,"  was  the  reply,  "and  you  will 
see.^'  The  dog  on  receiving  the  money  immedi- 
ately went  to  a  baker's  shop  and  with  the  coin  pur- 
chased a  cake.  The  surprise  felt  at  this  sight  wa«i 
increased  by  the  tale  which  his  friend  then  related. 
This  dog  was  accustomed  to  deal  regularly  with 
that  baker;  but  some  time  since  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  shop  when  he  came  in  to  make  a  purchase, 
and  all  the  stock  was  gone  except  one-half  cake. 
This  the  baker  gave  the  dog  for  his  money;  he 
looked  at  it,  then  at  him,  and  grumbled  his  dissat- 
isfaction; but  I  patted  the  dog,  urged  him  to  take 
the  cake,  which  at  length  he  did  very  reluctantly, 
and  walked  away.  I  then  charged  the  baker  not  to 
cheat  the  poor  dog,  but  to  give  him  the  half  cake 
due  him  as  soon  as  he  had  one.  Some  time  after, 
happening  to  be  in  his  shop  and  the  dog  passing 


by,  I  a^ed  if  he  had  ever  given  the  dog  the  half 
cake  he  owed  him?  "  No.  sir,"  said  the  baker, 
'*  I  have  not;  he  has  never  once  been  in  mj  shop 
since.'*  I  now  called  the  dog  in,  and  begged  the 
baker  to  give  him  a  cake;  he  did  so;  thus  the  mat* 
ter  was  satisfactorily  settled,  and  from  that  ilay  to 
this  the  dog  has  continued  bis  custom  at  the  nme 
shop. 

A  dog  accompanied  a  lady  on  a  long  visit  to  a 
friend,  who  resided  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
soon  made  itself  familiar  with  tha  inmates  of  the 
house.  One  morning  about  10  A.  M.  it  jumped  on 
each  one  of  their  laps,  licked  their  liaoes  and  loaded 
them  with  its  warmest  caresses,  when  its  mistress 
remarked:  "  How  strangely  the  dog  behaves;  il 
it  were  a  human  being  I  should  eay  a  long  journey 
is  about  to  be  undertaken,  and  that  this  was  the 
farewell  prior  to  the  start."  The  dog  was  aboat 
as  usual  during  the  day,  in  the  evening  it  was  min- 
ed, and  search  was  made  for  it  in  vain,  llie  next 
post  brought  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  dog 
had  reached  home,  twenty-four  miles  ofi^  but  ex- 
ceedingly wet  and  diity,  having  had  to  swim  riven 
as  well  as  to  encounter  the  nsoal  troubles  of  the 
rood.  I  know  well  two  daughters  of  that  lady,  one 
of  whom  told  rae  the  tale. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  lately  on  a  visit  to  a  man- 
sion in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  the  residence 
of  one  of  its  merchants,  when  he  observed  a  very 
fine  setter  dome  regularly  to  the  break£Etst  table, 
about  which  he  was  told  the  following  story:  One 
day  the  setter  went  out,  accompanied  by  a  little 
yelping  cur,  belonging  to  the  house  of  buainen, 
when  it  became  displeased  by  the  other's  snapping^ 
and  barkings.  The  setter  evidently  thought  suoh 
violent  conduct  demanded  punishment,  so  taking 
up  the  brute  it  coolly  placed  it  under  the  wheel  of 
a  car  that  was  passing,  and  then  walked  away. 

In  another  lieirm-house,  when  the  time  of  sheep- 
washing  was  at  hand,  it  was  usual  to  bung  oot 
from  their  place  the  men's  clothes  worn  at  soo^ 
times,  that  they  might  be  properly  aired.  Hie 
next  morning  early,  when  the  farmer  and  they 
were  about  to  start,  the  dog  wab  missing;  and  as 
he  did  not  appear  at  their  repeated  call,  they  de- 
termined to  go  without  him.  To  their  surprise, 
however,  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
sheep  were  to  be  washed,  there  was  the  dog,  who 
had  brought  together  not  pnly  the  sheep,  but  the 
lambs  also;  when  the  farmer  said  to  the  dog: 
"You  fool,  why  did  you  bring  the  lambs?  We 
want  only  the  sheep."  This  reproof  was  enough; 
from  that  time  the  error  was  not  repeated — the 
dog  brought  uuiy  the  sheep  to  be  washed. 

Another  farmer  went  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law, 
whom  I  well  knew,  accompanied  by  his  dog.  A 
child  in  the  laiuily  was  then  very  ill;  the  sofierer 
immediately  excited  the  strongest  interest  in  the 
dog,  who  vratched  it  with  great  attention,  whether 
in  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  or  lying  in 
its  couch.  So  strong  indeed,  did  the  dog's  regard 
for  the  infant  become,  that  it  allowed  its  master  to 
return  home  without  him,  and  did  not  leave  the 
child  till  it  died.  As  soon  as  it  expired,  the  dog 
started  off  from  the  house,  reached  that  of  its  mas- 
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ter,  sixteen  miiee  off,  in  two  boon,  and  sought 
him  in  its  rooms  with  great  eamestnees.  Finding 
bis  master  was  not  at  home,  the  dog  went  to  his 
■fosl  places  of  resort,  and  at  last  discovered  him 
in  the  lair,  "when/'  said  the  fanner,  "he  did 
ererytLing  but  tell  me  in  words  that  the  child  was 
desd.>> 


A  TRAVELLER'S  TAIL. 


The  correct  rendering  of  the  following  depends 
upon  punctuation: 
I  am  a  naturalist,  and  in  my  travel 
Have  met  with  many  things  I  would  unraveL 
Some  may  suppose  what  a  reLtte  untrue. 
Merely  because  the  things  to  them  are  new; 
So  prone  are  men  to  give  a  firm  opinion 
On  what  is  simply  out  ot  their  dominion. 
But  really  'tis  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale, 
Though  some  will  say,  *  It's  very  like  a  whaleP 
I  saw  a  pony  all  in  scales  encased 
I  saw  a  salmon  with  a  slender  waist 
I  saw  a  hornet  weighing  many  tons 
I  saw  a  whale  regaling  on  some  buns 
I  saw  a  monkey  swimming  in  a  pool 
I  saw  some  tadpoles  walking  with  a  school 
I  saw  a  puppy  dog  climb  up  a  tree 
I  saw  a  squirrel  smaller  than  a  flea 
X  saw  a  oheese-mite  drag  a  cart  with  bread 
I  saw  a  horse  with  two  horns  on  his  head 
I  saw  a  bull  fly  swiftly  through  the  air 
I  saw  a  crow  with  feathers  white  and  £Eur 
I  saw  a  swan  pour  forth  a  plaintive  song 
X  saw  a  nightingale  full  ten  feet  long 
I  saw  a  shark  sit  warbling  on  a  rail 
I  saw  a  linnet  with  a  bushy  tail 
I  saw  a  fox  in  color  brilliant  blue 
I  saw  a  butterfly  cooked  in  a  stew 
I  saw  a  xabbit  aU  in  feathers  dad 
I  saw  a  tiirkey-cock-4Nit  PU  not  add, 
ftn^m^^  to  say  that  this,  and  more  I  saw; 
I  speak  the  truth  without  the  slightest  flaw; 
And  he  who  reads  the  story  with  attention 
May  Me  it's  not  a  matter  of  invention. 

FATHBR  AND  SON. 

One  afternoon,  in  Ogdensbuig,  N.  T.,  an  old 
man  was  jogging  along,  apparently  in  deep  medita- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  a  return- 
ed soldier,  who,  observing  the  old  gentleman,  startr 
ed  aeroflB  towards  hini,  accosting  him  as  Mr. 
Wr%ht.  The  old  man  did  not  appear  to  hear  the 
soldier,  until  he  was  overtaken,  And  saluted  with  a 
•*How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wright?" 

The  old  gentleman  half  hesitatingly  reached  for- 
ward his  hand,  which  was  heartily  grasped  by  the 
soldier,  peered  intently  into  his  fiuse,  and  replied — 

**  Well,  I  declare,  yon  have  got  the  start  of  me 
tins  time." 

''You  ought  to  know  me,"  replied  the  soldier; 
«*  I  used  to  work  for  yon." 
When?"  asked  the  old  man. 

•*  Before  the  war,"  said  the  soldier. 

«* Axe  yon  aoie?"  inqnired  Mr.  W.  •'Where  do 
(Hy^  and  what  is  my  nameP'  . 


«*  At  Briar  Hill,  and  your  name  ia  Wright," 

said  the  soldier. 

"Well,  this  is  strange;  how  long  did  you  work 
for  me?"  the  old  man  inquired. 

"A  good  many  years  was  the  response." 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  recognize  you.  What  is  your 
name?" 

Albert  Wright,"  said  the  soldier. 
At  this  announcement,  the  old  man  dropped 
his  cane,  and  fell  upon  the  soldier's  breast,  exclaim- 
ing— 

*<  My  Godl  is  this  my  son  Albert?" 

The  scene  which  followed  is  beyond  deecription. 
The  son  embraced  the  father.  Both  wept  tears  of 
joy.  The  old  man  danced  with  delight,  and  in  his 
terpsichorean  feat  cut  a  pigeon  wing — double  chas- 
sa — half  right  and  lelt — do  se  do— H&lamand  lef^ 
and  balance,  all  in  a  style  which  indicated  that  he 
had  quite  lorgotten  Mb  age  or  infirmities — and 
wound  up  his  delightful  performances,  by  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  Wouldn't  the  old  woman  give  hei  eyes  to  know 

this?" 

For  some  minutes  the  two  men  engaged  in  these 
immoderate  exhilntions  of  love  and  affection,  and 
then  went  off  together. 

A  lady  who  witnessed  the  happy  meeting  of  fii- 
ther  and  son,  informs  us  that  she  was  so  interested 
in  the  scene,  that  several  little  teais  or  joy-drops, 
came  from  the  well  of  her  own  heart,  and  made 
their  escape  from  her  eyes,  before  she  knew  what 
they  were  about.  She  inferred  from  the  conversa- 
tion that  Albert  had  long  been  given  up  by  his  pa- 
rents as  dead.  There  must  have  been  a  joyous 
time  at  the  elder  Wright's  that  evening. 


BROADBRIM  IN  COURT. 
An  unusual  episode  at  the  Liverpool  Assises  de- 
serves some  passing  attention.  Upon  the  jury 
taking  their  seats  in  the  box  on  Monday,  a  Quaker, 
who  was  among  their  number,  kept  his  hat  on. 
This  irregularity  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the 
judge,  Mr.  Baron  Branwell,  and  he  requested  the 
removal  of  the  hat  The  Quaker  urged  that  con- 
science uiged  him  to  keep  it  on.  The  judge  replied 
that  **  conscience  no  more  compelled  him  to  keep 
his  hat  on  than  it  did  his  shoes,  and  that  he  must 
have  respect  for  others,"  and  threatened  to  fine 
him  £10  if  he  did  not  take  off  his  hat  "It  is  a 
reverence  for  the  Almij^ty,"  said  the  juryman, 
**  which  compels  me  to  keep  it  on."  "  Don't  be 
nonsensical,"  retorted  the  judge;  **your  reason  is 
discreditable  to  common  sense."  The  Quaker  per> 
sisted,  and  the  judge  at  length  fined  him  £10,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  box.  *'  Any  person,"  he 
added,  with  such  nonsense  in  his  head,  is  not  fit  to 
sit  upon  a  jury.  I  shall  call  upon  him  again  to- 
morrow, and  if  he  still  persist  in  his  nonsense,  I 
f^y^^\\  fine  him  again." 

LITXURT. 

Fatal  effects  of  luxury  and  easel 
We  drink  our  poison,  and  we  eat  disease; 
Indulge  onr  senses  at  our  reason's  cost, 
Till  sense  is  pain,  and  reason's  hurt  or  losti 
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BILL  BBCKET'S  YABN 
ABOUT  HOOPS,  RATS,  AND  WATBBFALLS. 

BT  LIEUT.  CHARLES  P.  MORGAN,  U.  8.  V. 

N?A/^"^ILLIAM,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
Jsj^O^  Bill  Becket,  although  born  and  bred  with- 
in  a  few  miles  of  Boston  and  several  small- 
er cities,  is  about  as  verdant,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  shrewd  a  specimen  of  genuine  Yankeeism  as 
can  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  rural  district 
which  in  all  New  England  has  a  local  name. 

Picture  to  your  imaginative  mind,  kind  reader, 
a  lean,  lank  figure,  nearly  six  feet  high,  chid  in 
sailor-cut  duck  trowsers,  very  much  too  short— a 
huge  monkey  jacket,  very  much  too  large — a  rough 
•ou' wester  which  for  the  immense,  head  of  sandy 
hair  it  tried  in  vain  to  cover,  was  very  much  too 
small,  and  you  have  a  feunt  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  Bill  Becket's  outer  man,  as  he  stood  one  even- 
ing in  the  month  of  October  hist,  on  the  deck  of  a 
fishing-smack,  at  that  time  on  her  passage  from 
Newfoundland  to  Gloucester  in  charge  of  Skipper 
Cephas  Clark  of  Sandy  Bay. 

As  the  weather  on  the  evening  spoken  <^  was 
yery'fine,  all  hands  on  board  the  smack  Eliaai,  as- 
sembled alter  supper  on  deck;  and  in  order  to  pass 
their  time  olT  pleasantly,  some  told  stories,  some 
sung  songs,  and  one  or  two  passed  off  an  hour  or 
■o  in  dreamy  sleep. 

After  one  old  sun-burned  fisherman  had  told  a 
monstrous  story  of  a  monstrous  cod,  and  one  young- 
er had  spun  a  pretty  yam  about  a  pretty  girl,  all 
hands  remained  silent  until  Skipper  Clark,  address- 
ing our  hero,  said — 

«  Come,  Becket,  it's  your  torn  now.** 

"Turn— what  for?" 

"Totellastory.»» 

«*  Don't  know  any." 

**  Oh,  yes  you  do,"  responded  Skipper  Clark, 
**  only  you're  bashful  and  want  coaxing.  Get  ofi 
something  or  other,  do." 

"  About  what?"  inquired  our  hero. 

'*  The  fiashions,  or  anything — 1  don't  care." 
Fashions,  as  yew  call  'em,"  replied  Becket 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  woe-begone  and 
sad  in  the  extreme,  "  has  been  the  dreadful  rewin 
of  the  chap  yew  see  afore  yew.  On  their  account 
I  parted  from  the  loveliest  gal  that  ever  lived  at 
Lynnfield  Centre,  and  came  on  board  this  smack 
tew  iish  lor  miserable  ood." 

**  In  doing  which,  for  a  green  hand,  yon  have 
had  remarkable  good  luck,'*  said  Skipper  Clark. 

You  don't  mean  to  say,  though.  Bill,  that  you 
ever  undertook  to  follow  the  foolish  fitshions  of  the 
present  time?" 

*•  Dew  I  look  as  if  I  did?"  inquired  Bill 

"  Not  much,  I  must  confess,"  responded  Skipper 
Clark.  **  But  what  sort  of  fiuhions  were  they,  that 
tore  you  from  your  lady-love  and  sent  you  oS  to 
■ea?" 

"  Wimmen's  darned  etamal  fiur  and  fidse  ar- 
rangements did  the  tiling  for  me,*'  coiitiiiiied  Bill, 


Here  Skipper  Claik  and  several  of  the  crew  ibf 
quired  *«  how?" 

"TBiint  much  of  a  story,"  answered  Bill;  bat 
such  as  it  is  yew're  welcome  to  it  I  was  bom  and 
brought— or  rayther  twitched — up  in  Lynnfield 
Centre  about  tew  and  twenty  yeara^o.  Dad  owns 
a  good  farm  there,  and  Mister  Josh  Peaslee  owns  a 
better  one  that  jines  close  on  tew  his*n.  Mister 
Josh  has  got  a  darter,  yew  see,  and  she  and  I  is 
twins." 

How  is  that?  Isn't  your  sister,  i^  she?'*  asked 
Skipper  Claak. 

"  'Taint  likely,"  answered  Bill,  "  with  her  name 
Peaslee,  and  mine  Becket.  We're  twins  tliough, 
for  all  that.  Because  she  was  bom  the  10th  day 
of  Jinnewery,  1862,  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  nine 
in  the  momin',  and  I  was  bom  twenty-five  min- 
utes afore  ten  o'clock  the  same  di^." 

*'  la  the  morning?" 

"  Yes;  and  in  the  very  next  house  tew  boot,** 
responded  Bill.  Well,  I  begim  tew  love  that  Bets 
Peaslee— her  name  was  Elizalieth,  but  her  folks 
always  oalled  her  Bets — ^when  I  was  only  abeoot 
five  years  old;  and  that  air  love  kept  growin^ as 
fast  as  I  did,  which  was  some  I  tell  ye." 

**  If  that's  the  case  you  ought  tew  have  married 
her  before  now,"  rejoined  the  skipper. 

**  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  darned  etamal  fiisUoni 
I  s'pose  I  should,"  returned  our  hero.  We've  beea 
engaged  ever  since  we  was  ten  year  old.  I  sh^ 
never  foigit  that  time  if  I  live  tew  be  as  old  as  Md 
Thewselar  the  man  scripture  tells  abeout  It  was 
winter  time.  The  skodhouse  where  we  both  got 
eour  ideas  taught  how  tew  shoot,  was  a  mile  oS, 
1  was  draggin'  Bets  there  on  a  hand-sled.  Goin' 
over  the  edge  of  a  tolerably  tall  snow-bank,  the  old 
sled  capsized,  and  Bets  fell  ofiT.  Unrtin'  her  eye, 
she  begun  to  cry  as  though  she'd  die,  and  of  eoorn 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  comlort  her. 

**  WeH,  I  sot  deown  beside  her  in  the  oold  snow, 
wiped  a  little  clot  of  blood  off  her  hait  eye  with 
the  cnfi  of  my  jacket,  and  said — 

'Please  stop  bellerin'  Bets,  thaf s  a  dear  goed 
girl,  neow  dew^' 

"  Arter  a  while  she  did,  and  Uyin'  her  little  head 
deown  on  my  lap,  looked  up  in  my  iace  with  a  pair 
of  little  dimond  black  eyes  and  said — 

'*  *  Willie,  I  mean  te  love  you  just  as  longasevec 
IUve.» 

"  *  Se  you  shall,  yew  doxy  dailin*,'  says  I,  <and 
when  yew've  growed  up  yew'll  be  my  old  woman, 
won't  ye?» 

^  *  What's  thatr  axed  Bets. 

« *  My  wife.' 

"  <  res,  I  will,'  says  she,  <  and  we'll  hare  a  niot 
little  house,  and  a  pretty  pig,  a  duck,  and  a  hen, 
plum-puddin's,  and  a  doll-baby— eing,  danoe,  plaj, 
make  moUisses  candy ;  aud  be,  oh,  so  happy.  Woat 
we,  BiUy,  eh?" 

«<«8artin,  we  will,' says  I;  and  that  is  the  stoiy 
of  our  lust  engagement.  From  that  time  op  t» 
abeoat  a  year  ago,  I  oourted  her  quite  oontinnally, 
For  five  yeai«  afore  that,  I  dont  think  I  iiilssei 
settui*  «p  with  her  every  Sonday  night.  And  dai^ 
ria'  that  preehos  wotmn,  I  was  three  doUaBi  olM 
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ctah  eoat  of  pocket,  for  sleigh-rides  I  carried  her 
tew,  and  gingerbread  she  et  Two  or  three  times, 
a  week,  tew,  1  helped  her  milk  the  oeows.  Also 
tew  feed  the  pigs,  and  dew  other  chores  tew  nu- 
merous tew  menshnn. 

"Everything  went  along  jest  as  slick  as  grease 
till  abeoat  tew  year  ago,  when  Bets  fast  begun  tew 
wear  hoops.  The  fust  time  she  appeared  in  one 
of  them  confounded  things,  was  at  Squire  Need- 
ham's  buskin'.  That  was  on  a  Thursday  night. 
The  Sanday  afore.  Bets  looked  as  usual,  bein' 
dressed  in  a  splendid  yaller  and  green  caliker  that 
was  iiued  tew  hex  stout,  plump  tigger  tew  a  shav- 
in'. 

*'  But,  heayenly  thunder!  when  I  saw  her  next 
at  the  huskin%  she  looked  like  half  a  dozen  Bet- 
ters dove-ttiiled  intew  one.  The  fust  I  knowed  of 
her  oomin'  was,  (I  was  in  the  bam,  mind  ye,)  from 
her  voice  in  the  ceowyaixl,  singin'  eout — 

'  Somebody  open  the  doable  bam  doors,  will 

ye?' 

'"What  for,'  says  Jehiel  Blake. 
**  *  So's  I  kin  git  in  there.' 
"•Who  is  it?' 

Me,  Bets  Peaslee.* 

•  Why  don't  yew  come  in  threw  the  small  door 
then,  like  the  rest  has?'  asked  Jehiel. 

** '  On  account  of  my  hoops,  yew  tamal  leather- 
head.' 

'* '  Dam  yewer  hoops,'  muttered  Jehiel,  *  they 
most  be  awful  if  yew  can't  Hqueese  through  where 
eoar  brindle  oeow  kin  that  weighs  twelve  hundred 
weight' 

*'  Whether  she  could  or  not,  she  wouldn't  nor 
didn't,  but  waited  till  I  got  the  big  doors  open  lor 
her,  and  then  sailed  in  like  a  schooner  light  intew 
a  small  bay. 

"  Findin'  she  couldn't  set  deown  between  two 
persons  without  drivin'  one  on  'em  chock  eout  of 
the  surkle.  Bets  took  a  seat  eoutside  the  whole, 
and  went  tew  huskin'  like  all  Jehew.  I  did  like- 
wise, and  soon  feound  a  red  ear  ol  yaller  com,  and 
of  course  was  sentenced  to  kiss  the  nearest  gal, 
which  happened  to  be  Bets  Peaslee  and  nobody 
else. 

"In  a  minnit  I  started  tew  carry  eout  the  wel- 
kum  sentence,  and  in  another  foound  I  couldn't 
git  within  half  a  mile  of  her  handsum  red  cheeks 
on  account  of  the  daraation  hoops.   Then  says  I — 

" '  For  the  Lord's  sake.  Bets,  hold  yewer  face 
deown  where  1  kin  git  a  smack  at  it,  will  ye?' 

'*  *  Sartin,' says  she;  and  she  tried  like  a  hero; 
and  beln'  on  my  hands  and  knees  at  the  rem  of  her 
hoops,  I  tried  tew  meet  her  half  way,  but  dam  it 
all,  I  couldn't  get  my  head  near  enoqgh  tew  hem 
tew  smell  her  breath.  So  arter  bobbin'  at  each 
other  abeoat  five  minutes  or  more,  we  got  tired  and 
was  obleeced  to  give  it  up,  and  all  for  Hoops. 

"  Soon  arterwards  we  adjourned  to  Marm  Need- 
ham's  kitchen,  and  went  in  lor  a  contra  dance.  It 
fell  tew  me  tew  form  the  set,  so  I  called  Bets  eout 
intew  the  floor  fust,  and  teound  she  and  I  had  got 
tew  dance  alone,  as  on  aoceount  of  her  hoppa  there 
wasn't  room  for  anybody  else. 

Arter  m  while,  Joe  Dimkins,  not  havin'  any 


fiddle,  took  the  old  squire's  bass-viol,  strack  up 
'  Lady  Walpole's  whim,'  on  it,  and  Bets  and  I  be-^ 
gan  to  toe  it  on  the  light  &ntMStic  trip,  in  tremen- 
dous style.   In  a  few  minutes  the  bass-violler  ang^ 
eout — 

•  Sash-hay.' 

"At  that.  Bets  reeled,  I  jumped;  and  in  bringin' 
my  foot  deowu,  missed  my  distance,  hitched  it  in- 
tew Betsey's  hoop,  pitched  head  foremost  agin 
Marm  Needham's  best  looking-glass,  smashed  it, 
cut  my  lett  eye,  knocked  eout  tew  of  my  fh»nt 
tec  til,  and  fell  stunded  on  the  floor.  From  there  I 
was  earned  home  and  laid  up  in  the  heouse  for  a 
whole  fortniU 

"At  fust  I  felt  awfnl  mad  with  Bets  Peaslee 
abeout  her  confeounded  hoops;  bat  before  I  had 
got  lairly  over  the  shock  I  had  got  on  their  infar- 
nal  acceount,  the  thought  of  Betsey's  bewly  proved 
a  healin'  balm  tew  my  riled  up  feelin's,  and  her 
heouse  was  the  fust  place  I  went  tew  arter  I  got 
eout  of  doors. 

Not  findin'  anybody  in  the  kitchen,  away  I 
streaked  it  intew  the  best  room,  and  feoand  Beti 
standin'  store  the  lookin'-glass,  a  dewin'  snmthin, 
or  other  tew  her  bonny  breown  hair. 

** '  Betsey,'  says  I,  findin'  she  hadnt  heeid  when 
I  entered  the  room,  *  heow's  yewer  health?* 

"  *  Lord  s  sake  alive.  Mister  Beoket,  lays  Beti, 
as  she  turned  and  dropped  snmthin'  onto  the  floor 
that  looked  tew  me  like  a  rotten  parsnip,  *  yew'v* 
made  me  drop  my  rat.' 

**  *  Aint  in  the  habit  of  handlin'  >em,  air  ye,'  says 
I.  *  What's  that  big  black  thing  stickin'  eoat  at  tlM 
back  of  yewer  neck,  Bets?' 

*'  •  My  waterfall,  yew  taraal  fooL' 

*'  *  Waterfall,  thunderP  says  I,  *  I  took  it  for  a 
timnderiu'  great  wen,  in  the  last  stages  of  mortifl- 
cation.' 

«  Bill  Becket,'  says  Bets,  *  if  yew  dont  like  my 
fixin's  leave  the  heouse.  Leave,  any  heow.  I 
wouldn't  hev  yew — ^no,  not  if  there' wasnt  another 
he-critter  this  side  of  creation  I  Agin  I  say  antew 
jew,  leave  the  heouse.' 

**  Knowin'  'twan't  no  use  tew  say  nothin'  when 
Bets  had  her  Eheneser  up,  1  left.  Next  day  I  took 
the  cars  for  Gloshter,  jined  yewer  fishin'-smaok, 
and  hev  been  a  desprit  and  dispoudin'  critter  evar 
since.   Hark  I  what's  that  noise?" 

"  What  noise?  oh,  I  hear  iti"  said  Skipper  Oe- 
phas  Chirk.  "  Pufl;  puff,  hiss,  hiss,  whang.  It's  a 
damed  steamboat  comin'  eout  from  behind  Thach- 
er's  Island.  Luff  you.  Jack  Bigsby,  InS,  I  tell  ye, 
luff." 

"What's  the  use  of  luffin',  skipper,  when  there 
ain't  no  wind?"  asked  the  man  at  the  helm. 

She's  close  aboard  of  ns — ^holler  murder,  every- 
body!" 

Sure  enough,  the  steamer  Lewiston  ftom  Boston, 
had  come  trom  the  weather  side  of  Thaoher's  Is- 
land under  lull  headway,  and  not  knowing  a  sohoon* 
er  lay  becalmed  nnder  its  lee,  strack  said  schooner 
on  the  weather-bow,  with  a  force  that  sent  oar 
hero,  who  was  sitting  on  the  lee-rail  at  the  time, 
reeling  into  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  steamer  stopped  and 
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ZELIO  A, 
THE  PA.OE  OF  BAKBARIT* 

BT  C.  H.  WEB8TEB. 


CHAPTER  L 

A^RAISE  be  to  the  God  of  the  FaithAilP' 
Praise  be  to  the  great  Mohammed  P  "In- 
^  shallahr    "  Allah  U  Allah r 

These,  and  similar  exclamations,  echoed  through 
marble-paved  ooart-yard,  pillared  ball,  latticed  gal- 
leries, dim  turret  chambers,  and  soanded,  in  the 
muezzin's  clear  call,  from  the  white  dome  of  the 
mosque  which  rose  through  the  dark  groves  of 
olives  that  grew  thick  and  green  in  the  grounds  of 
the  old  Cnsile  of  Segovia. 

On  a  high  bank  dose  by  the  southern  shore  of 
old  Spnin  sat  the  ancient  castle — ^hall  Moorish,  half 
Gothic  m  its  architecture,  and  engirt  by  gardens  of 
luxuriiint  growtli — looking  aci-oss  the  narrow  sea- 
stmit  to  the  country  that  slept  under  Alric's  bara- 
ing  sun — wild,  desert  Barbary. 

But  no  WHSte,  deseit  clime — instead,  a  land  of 
pratniscT— to  the  retainers  of  the  Castle  of  Segoria 
t»eeiiied  that  country  across  the  strait;  for  out  of 
BHrbai7  had  lately  returned  to  them  their  leadal 
lord,  long  absent  Irom  his  princely  heritage:  and 
hence  the  shouts  ot  joy,  and  muezzin's  ringing  call, 
to  welcome  back  the  self-exiled  lord  of  Segovia. 

For  many  a  long  year  had  Amron  Ai  Maman 
left  his  people  to  their  own  government,  and  his 
Ancient  ciistle  to  the  care  ot  the  few  vassals  of  his 
house,  and  wandered  in  iar  distant  dimes,  under 
southern  suns  warmer  than  tlie  passions  that 
stirred  his  wayward  breast.  He  had  been  bat  a 
youth  when  he  bade  adieu  to  his  heritage — bold, 
venturesome,  and  high-mettled  as  the  Arab  ootirs> 
era  his  sires  had  brought  from  their  desert  homes 
when  the  soft,  fertile  land  of  Spain  was  won  from 
rude  Gothic  role  and  devoted  to  the  sway  of  the 
Saracen ;  but  now  he  came  back,  a  middle-aged, 
darkly-bronzed  and  silent  man,  with  youth's  fires 
burned  out  on  his  heart-altar  and  her  lights  from 
his  eye. 

No  retainer  of  his  estate  had  gone  forth  to  share 


sent  a  boat  to  take  off  the  smack's  crew,  and  pick 
np  such  as  might  be  in  the  water. 

As  Bill  Bccket  was  the  only  one  who  had  lallen 
overboard,  and  roared  lustily  for  help,  he  was  CHsi- 
ly  foun  1,  and  quickly  rescued  ironx  his  perilous  |k>. 
sition:  and  he  shortly  afierwarda  toond  himselt 
standing  in  a  very  damp  condition  upon  the  steam- 
er's hurricane-deck. 

Pretty  Hoon  Irom  among  the  crowd  of  passengers 
who  huddled  round  the  rescued  mariners,  a  tall,  fe- 
male stepped  boldly  forth  and  niter  a  sliarp  glance 
at  our  moistened  hero,  said — 

"  Willyum  Beoket,  air  yew  saved?" 
Betsey  Poaslee,"  answered  Bill  **  most  assur- 
edly I  air.   How  in  thunder  came  yew  here,  though 
anyheow?" 

**  Got  intew  the  boat  and  sailed  here,"  replied 
Bets,  **  on  my  way  tew  my  Aunt  Hanner's  down 
tew  Sawko." 

**  Air  yew  glad  tew  see  me,  Betsey,"  asked  Bill. 

"  A  leetle,"  answered  Bets. 

•*  Will  yew  foi^ve  me,  Betsey?" 

"  What  for,  WUlyum  ?" 

'*  Lrfiflin  at  yewer  waterfall  and  things  afore  I 
went  tew  sea." 

*'  Seein*  you've  jest  had  a  bigger  waterfall  than  I 
ever  begun  tew  think  on,  I  reckon  I  will,"  answer- 
ed Bets. 

**Me  had  a  water&llt  how— when?"  inquired 
Bill. 

'*  When  yew  fell  overboard  and  got  wet  as  a 
drownded  rat,  wasn't  that  a  water&ll,  Pd  like  tew 
know?" 

•''Twas,  tij  thunder,"  answered  Bill.  "Say, 
Bets,' shall  we  call  the  reow  we  had,  made  all  up?" 
"  Sartin." 

**  Then  as  soon  as  we  git  tew  Sawko,  yew'U  be 
ooine,  hey?" 

**  Entirely,  Willyum,  yewrs  everiastingly,  amen  I" 
In  due  time  Betsey  Peaslee  became  Mrs.  Bill 
Becket;  and  that  worthy  young  man  was  heard  to 
say  just  afterwards,  that — 

*'  Love  will  run  its  true  course  and  be  glorified ; 
and  the  ladies  will  hov  their  nateral  influence  over 
the  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  mts,  hoops,  swizr.elj  gs 
and  WaterlaUs  the  Empress  Ujeeny  could  ever  scare 


HOW  TO  LIVE  AND  HOW  TO  DIR 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  jcin 
The  innnniemlile  cariivan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  hulls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourge!  to  his  dungeon;  butsustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltermg  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  v/ho  wraps  the  dmpery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant. 


Change!  change!  everywhere  except  in  Virginia. 
There  the  young  men  still  use  peppermint  oil  and 
lard  for  hair  grease,  and  are  as  happy  as  their 
grandlathexs  were. 


the  fortunes  of  his  lord;  and  no  vassal  came  back 
in  his  tmin,  save  a  solitary  youthful  page,  who  fol- 
lowed Amrou  with  as  unswerving  devotion  as 
though  he  had  first  drawn  breath  under  the  foster- 
ing ctistle  walls  of  his  master.  But,  instead,  Ali 
WHS  a  Moor  of  Algerian  origin — sliglir,  supple,  and 
of  almost  feminine  gtace  of  figure,  and  with  the 
dark,  clear  skin,  lai^e,  dreamy,  oriental  eyes,  and 
soft,  glossy  hair  of  his  race.  So  perfect  was  his 
beauty,  tliat  he  had  drawn  many  an  eye  from  his 
master  to  himselt ;  and  many  a  Segovian  vassal  en* 
vied  tlie  uianilest  love  with  which  their  newlyw 
returned  lord  favored  his  companion,  inly  wishing 
the  handsome  young  page  across  the  sea,  in  his  nft> 
tive  desert  houie  again. 

But  to  return  to  th«>  rejoicings  with  which  Am- 
rou Al  Mamun  was  welcomed. 

While  the  voices  of  joy  and  the  mueszin's  oij 
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Biogled  in  a  glad  ohonis  on  the  perfumed  air,  all 
wae  astir  in  the  oRStle.  The  ancient  Saraoenic  ban- 
neiB  were  taken  from  their  long  re6ting-plaoe8,and 
flung  from  tower  and  wall;  preparations  for  a 
feut  were  on  foot— golden  bowls,  flai^ons,  drink- 
ii^-oaps,  carved  in  quaint  device  and  rich  with 
gems,  adorned  the  board;  rich  tapestries  were 
ipread  over  the  tessekted  marble  floors;  flowers 
and  bird-cages  were  produced  to  decorate  the  lat- 
ticed jalousies  and  balconies;  and  the  old  portraits 
in  the  long  galleries  were  brushed  free  from  the 
enshrouding  dust  that  had  been  settling,  for  many 
a  weary  year,  upon  the  long  line  of  ancestors 
through  whom  the  present  lord  traced  his  lineage 
back  to  the  great  Saracen  warrior  who  had  swept 
down  with  his  conquering  legions  upon  the  Goth, 
and  driven  him  northward  over  the  Pyrenees. 

No  conquering  prince  returning  from  the  battle- 
fray,  with  a  long  list  ot  captives  in  his  train,  and 
banners  and  music  on  the  wind,  ever  boasted  more 
hearty  welcome  than  this  returned  wanderer  and 
the  solitary  page  who  followed  his  master's  steps 
from  Barbazy. 

The  day  passed  by  in  feast  and  song  and  click  of 
Castanet;  for  they  had  summoned  graceful  Moorish 
dancing  girls  to  glide  belbre  their  lord  in  the  wild, 
drsauy,  oriental  movements  of  the  clime;  the 
evening  chimes  had  sounded  from  the  soft-toned 
bells,  and  the  last  k>ng-drawn  call— "  Allah,  II  Al- 
lah I— There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
Prophet!'* — had  laded  away  on  the  twilight  air. 
Odors  of  flowers  rose,  damp  and  strong,  from  the 
gardens  below,  and  penetrated  into  the  high  tower- 
ebamber  overlooking  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea, 
where,  in  the  dusk  of  the  hour,  sat  the  castle's 
lord,  with  no  companion  save  his  fitvorita  page. 

Upon  a  cushion  at  his  master's  feet  sat  Ail,  gas- 
ing  intently  upon  the  dark,  bronaed  fiuie  that  was 
turned  toward  the  turret  casement  overlooking  the 
twilight«hronded  country  below  and  the  waters  of 
the  ssa.  It  was  the  favorite  position  of  the  page; 
sad  deep  and  fervent  the  devotion  that  spoke  from 
the  soft  dark  eyes  bent  upon  the  ooontenanoe  of 
Amrou. 

Minutes  glided  away  in  the  dreamy  spell  of  the 
quiet  hour;  and  the  lore  of  Segovia  was  inly  con- 
trasting this  day's  experience  with  the  rude  free- 
dom of  the  life  he  had  so  lately  left.  At  length  he 
wpoke,  in  the  low,  deep  voice  with  which  he  was 
ever  wont  to  pour  forth  his  musinips  to  his  fidtfafal 
follower. 

Ali,  'tis  a  new  life  Amnm  roust  henMorwaid 
lead  in  the  home  of  his  fathers.  This  day  hath 
revealed  a  lesson.  For  me,  years  of  free  roving 
are  past;  the  pleasant  land  of  my  wanderings 
across  yonder  sea  must  know  my  feet  no  more. 
These  faithful  feudal  retainers  need  their  lord,  and 
tis  well  my  steps  turned  homeward.  Yet  never 
ean  Amrou  forget  the  country  where  for  years  he 
made  bis  home;  and  Allah  send  his  best  blessings 
on  thy  devoted  heart,  which  bade  thee  leave  native 
dime  and  kindred  to  follow  met  Ever  wilt  thou 
be  held  dear,  as  reminder  of  the  land  where  the 
best  and  happiestr-and,  alasl  the  saddest  yaaxt  of 
Amioo  have  been  passed." 


As  Amrou  finished  speaking,  his  hand  fell  ten- 
derly on  the  shoulder  of  the  youth — a  touch  from 
which  he  strangely  shrank  away,  while  a  strange 
color  dyed  his  chedc  and  brow;  then  Ali  spoke,  in 
a  low  voice— 

**  The  heart  of  the  Algerian  is  at  bis  master's 
feet;  and,  to  him,  it  is  only  home  and  country 
where  Amrou  dwells  1" 

The  words  were  full  of  devotion;  but  more  ex* 
presssve  still  was  the  deep  obeisance  that  followed, 
and  then  the  sudden  uplifting  of  All's  lambent  dark 
eyes  to  Amrou's  fiMM — a  glance  that  softened  with 
empathy  at  the  look  of  sadness  that  played 
thereon. 

It  was  evident  that  some  sad,  perhaps  remorse- 
ful memory  had  overspread  the  soul  of  the  noble, 
and  not  even  the  excitement  of  the  day  had 
drowned  it  out;  for  there,  amid  the  most  festive 
scenes,  had  Amrou  worn  the  look  of  sadness  that 
now  deepened  in  the  quiet  evening  hour. 

So  they  sat  in  the  twilight — ^Amrou's  thoughts 
beyond  the  sea,  and  the  page's  eyes  bent  on  his 
countenance  with  that  same  soft,  tender  glance, 
replete  with  devotion  and  sympathy — till  the  even- 
ing shadows  deepened,  and  the  bright  stars  came 
forth.  Then,  dismissing  Ali,  Amrou  turned  from 
the  turret  chamber  to  seek  i 

The  page  softly  glided  away,^ 
light  as  a  woman's,  all  mioo^ 
of  his  master  followed  his  i 
breathed  a  sigh  as  he  left  thd^ 
roo  heard  not,  in  turn,  the  ] 
fell  from  the  youth's  lip6  wi 
ment  on  the  thresh(4d  ere  he  »ped  away. 

For  Amrou  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts, 
that  came  crowding  after  he  had  withdrawn  his 
eye  from  the  departing  page;  and  he  softly  mur- 
mured, as  he  walked  from  the  turret  chamber  to 
his  own  private  apartment— "  That  boy's  eyes 
hannt  me  like  a  spall — so  like  hersi  Ah,  SSelioal 
ZeUcal  ftoBo.  thy  lone  grave  beneath  the  palm-tree, 
thine  eyes  follow  me,  to  npbraid  me  stilll" 


CHAPTER  n. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by  at  the  Castle  of  Sego- 
via. The  first  ovations  for  the  return  of  the  feudal 
lord  had  passed,  and  matters  had  settled  down  into 
a  state  of  comparative  quiet;  yet  abroad,  through- 
out the  region  round  about,  went  the  story  of  the 
long  self-exiled  lor^s  return.  Then  the  veil  of 
quiet  was  again  lifted:  and  from  far  and  near 
came  pouring  in  a  tide  of  friendly  nobles,  to  wel- 
come to  their  brotherhood  the  lord  of  the  rich 
patrimony  and  the  grand  old  castle  by  the  sea. 

Foremost  in  the  train  who  appeared  at  the  castle 
was  the  haughty  Prince  de  Leon,  who  came,  with 
stately  and  imposing  retinue,  to  pay  hb  respects 
to  Amrou.  £>e  Leon  was  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  prince  of  the  country;  and,  though  but 
half  Moorish  in  origin— having  descended  on  his 
paternal  side  from  the  native  Spaniard  who  ocoup 
pied  the  land  before  the  all-oonquering  Saracen  Bp- 
peered — he  ranked  highest  among  the  magnates 
of  the  region. 

To  be  the  friend  of  Conda  de  Leon  was  felt  an 
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Honor  indeed,  though  Amroa  Al  Mamun  received 
his  proffered  greetings  with  the  dignity  of  a  noble 
of  equal  rank  and  position;  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  lon^  absent  from  the  kindly  infla- 
ences  of  his  peers  to  refuse  their  proffered  hospi* 
tality;  and  thus,  when  the  great  De  Leon  uiged  a 
return  of  his  visits,  Al  Mamun  was  not  slow  in 
acceptance  of  his  invitations. 

At  Al  Mamun's  first  visit  to  De  Leon*8  castle, 
their  talk  turned  on  that  theme  on  which  the  feu- 
dal lord  was  ever  at  home-*  war,  the  foray,  and 
maintenance  of  the  feudal  power;  but  soon  another 
form  appeared  upon  the  arena  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  Conde  de  Leon*8  haughty  eye  sparklad 
with  softened  pride  when  he  presented  to  Al 
Mamnn  his  stately  sister. 

Amrou  returned  from  the  De  Leon  castle  with 
a  memory  of  the  magnificent  Guluare  in  his  brain 
—of  a  proud,  stately  woman,  with  her  Spanish 
blood  in  her  features*  pure  chiselling  and  the  sym- 
metrical perfection  of  her  figure,  and  her  lambent, 
dreamy  eyes,  inherited  from  her  beautiful  Moorish 
mother;  but  it  was  a  memory  of  the  brain  merely, 
and  had  not  touched  his  heart.  He  had  passed 
through  youth's  first  fever  fiush,  and  had  seen  too 
many  beautilul  laces  to  worship  material  charms 
alone,  though  they  belonged  to  beings  lovely  as 
the  houris  of  the  Mohammedan  paradine. 

But  the  haughty  Conde  de  Leon  had  laid  his 
plans,  and  woven  a  dream  for  his  stately  sister's 
Suture;  and  the  proud  Guluare  hersell,  who  had 
Mtherto  scorned  the  suitors  who  had  aspired  to  her 
^d,  gazed,  iu  a  flushed  and  softened  mood,  from 
tfie  casement  of  her  bower-chamber,  upon  the 
bronsed,  bearded  noble,  riding  away  from  her  cas- 
tle on  his  mettlesome  Arabian  steed. 

One  other,  who  had  accompanied  Amrou  on  his 
visit  to  the  castle  of  the  Prince  de  Leon,  scanned 
his  countenance  earnestly  as  they  rode  their  home- 
ward way— and  that,  the  young  page  Ali,  who  rode 
in  thoughtful  silence  at  his  master^s  side,  ever  and 
anon  turning  his  large,  soft  eyes  upon  his  face  with 
a  restless,  excited  expression,  as  new  as  it  was 
strange. 

Prithee,  lad,  art  ill?  Thou  hast  seemed  out  of 
spirits  uU  this  journey,  and  art  looking  pale,''  said 
Amrou,  as  they  neared  bis  castle  gates. 

*'  Nay,  master;  thou  hast  sorely  mi^udged  Alit" 
was  the  quick  reply,  with  sudden  averted  gase. 

*•  Then  'tis  fatigue,"  said  Amrou.  "These  jour- 
neys  over  this  hilly  oountiy  differ  much  from  the 
levd  rides  on  thy  native  desert  plains.  We  will 
not  go  thither  oft,  for  thy  master  careth  little  for 
these  new  friends,  save  to  return  a  kindly  courtesy 
as  of  a  neighbor." 

All's  eye  brightened,  and  an  unspeakable  relief 
filled  his  heart  at  this  reply;  but  he  ventured  no 
word,  and  rode  forward  into  the  castle  court- 
yard. 

During  the  month  that  followed,  the  brow  of  the 
page  was  unclouded  as  the  summer  sky,  and  his 
dark  eyes  gleamed  soft  as  stars  as  he  sat  for  hours 
at  his  master's  feet,  sweeping  the  chords  of  the  sel 
and  chanting  low  song«  of  his  native  fiarbary;  bat 
one  day  this  calm  was  broken. 


'*  Ah,"  said  Amrou,  **  this  mom  a  messenger  az^ 
rived  from  my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Prince  d» 
Leon,  bidding  me  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  castle. 
This  day  week  he  holds  high  festival  in  honor  of 
the  Princess  Guluare's  birth-day — and  I  am  desired 
to  tarry  longer  at  the  castle,  in  common  with  a 
few  of  his  immediate  friends  and  kinsmen.  Tn  a 
friendly  summons  one  cannot  refuse,  tho'  Amroa 
loves  this  quiet  far  better  than  the  glitter  and  gay- 
ety  of  princely,  en teitainment;  so  thou  and  I  most 
hie  ourselves  thither,  beloved  All" 

"  Nay,  my  master  I  Gro  thou  alonel  Thou  for- 
gettest  that  thy  Ali  is  of  the  desert,  and  not  ot  the 
court,  and  must  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  such  a 
gay  scene.  Let  All  be  spared  from  attending 
theef" 

The  youth's  voice  was  singularly  earnest  and  fiill 
of  pleading,  and  his  eyes  wore  a  frightened,  woefol 
look,  that  was  very  touching.  But  Amrou 'could 
not  interpret  either  aright:  and  he  answered  ligfat» 
ly,  passing  his  hand  oaressin^y  over  his  page^ 
brow — 

**Of  a  truth  thou  art  over  modest,  my  AU. 
Where'er  the  feet  of  Amrou  tread,  thine  must  fbl* 
low;  1  cannot  leave  thee  behind  me,  when  I  seek 
the  castle  of  De  Condel" 

The  youth  suddenly  seized  the  hand  of  Amrou, 
with  quick,  excited  mien.  **Let  Anux>u  give  his 
promise  that  it  shall  be  so  everl— that  where'ar 
his  feet  are  called,  Ali  may  ever  follow  I"  he  cried. 

**  Rest  thee  in  my  given  word,  my  Alii'*  answer- 
ed Amrou,  with  a  smile  soft  and  loving  as  a  pa> 
rent's  for  a  child.  **  None  but  thee  shall  ever  coom 
near  thy  master  to  do  him  kindly  service.  Tboa 
art  nervous  as  a  woman,  my  boy.  Now  oompoM 
thee,  while  I  go  scour  the  hills  with  my  squires, 
who  are  awaiting  me.  They  complain  that  their 
lord  spare*  more  time  to  thee,  and  the  soft  notes 
of  thy  sel,  than  to  leasts  of  horsemanship  or 
practice  of  sword  and  drums." 

**  Aye,  none  shall  come  near  my  master  to  do 
him  service!"  This  is  his  promise! — safe  now  is 
it,  too— ior  AU  is  his  slave!"  echoed  the  yoath  bit- 
terly when  alone.  "But  be  did  not  say  others 
might  not  come  near  his  hedrt!"  he  added,  bory- 
ing  his  face  in  his  hands  with  a  burst  of  tears  and 
soba. 

CHAPfEK  UL 

The  revel  was  at  iui  height  m  the  prinoely  cs»> 
tle  ot  Conde  de  Leon.  A  week  of  festivity  had 
passed,  each  day  succeeding  the  other  as  the  gi^ 
pageantry  of  a  glowing  dniam  gliding  across  the 
sleeper's  brain ;  and  each  tei»tal  scene  exceeded  the 
previous  one  in  magnificence.  And  now,  it  seem- 
ed  as  if  the  essence  of  all  beauty,  luxury  and  ei^ofw 
ineut  had  been  gathered  to  crowd  into  the  last  nigfat 
of  that  long  bright  gala- week. 

The  castle  was  ablase  with  light,  the  radianoo 
from  the  high-arehed  and  deep  embrasured  win- 
dows streaming  alar,  over  the  gronadsand  throagk 
the  pMscs  of  the  neighboring  hills;  banners  wers 
floating  from  the  batUemented  walls  withoat;  sad 
were  <iraped  high  on  the  esoutoheoned  walls,  wfaer»> 
on         halmet,  casque,  spaarand  scimitar,  whUk 
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had  often  shone  in  the  grim  ranks  of  battle,  and 
should  again,  when  the  haughty  De  Leon  took  up 
a  feudal  fray  or  avenged  an  insult  to  his  proud 
name;  a  wealth  of  plate,  whose  gold  and  silver 
might  have  bought  a  king's  ransom,  glittered  on 
the  long  bonquetting-board  crowned  with  rare  vases 
heaped  with  rarest  flowers  of  that  6o«ery  land;  in 
thegpacious  courtynnl,  tountains  tinkled,  with  iaiiy- 
like  laughter,  into  marble  sht-llsand  basins;  beanti- 
fnl  kdies  and  proud  cavaliers  flitted  to  and  fro  in 
the  moonlit  bowers  without,  or  under  \*>Bfy  screens 
and  along  latticed  galleries  within,  or  glided  in  the 
woti  measures  of  the  Moorish  dances  to  the  stfund 
of  ravishing  instruments;  all  was  fragrance,  beauty, 
music  and  delight. 

Ill  rough  hall,  oonrtyarl,  con-idor  and  marbled 
walk—nnder  the  shade  of  the  leafy  trees,  beside 
the  fountain's  tinkling  flow,  through  the  long  gild- 
ed galleries — walked  two  figures,  who,  wherever 
tbej  turned,  were  the  observed  of  all  the  guests 
oongregated  in  that  castle  of  enjoyment,  Lord  Am- 
ron  Al  Mamnn  and  Guluare  de  Lnon. 

But  wherever  they  pass.Hl — in  the  light  or  under 
tbe  shadow — followed  a  slender  figure,  so  soft  and 
noiseless  in  his  step  that  he  seemed  soaroely  of 
material  presence. 

More  than  one  among  the  throng,  who  noted  this 
eHght  figure,  exclaimed  to  his  neighbor — "  Note 
that  boy  page  Al  Mamun  hath  brought  with  him 
from  Barbery  t  He  follow  eth  his  steps  like  his 
aihadow.  If  all  the  gossip  be  true,  Hwere  not 
etrange  if  this  lad  could  give  us  knowledge  of  his 
master's  life  these  past  years,  for  he  hath,  doubtless, 
been  bred  in  h is  service.  He  is  faithful,  for  he  comes 
of  Arab  blood;  and  they  say  Amrou  is  strangely 
fond  of  him." 

Aye,"  said  another,  **bnt  he  will  perforce  eie 
long,  be  content  with  bestowing  less  affection  npon 
foreign  pages  and  more  upon  the  lady  of  his  heart. 
See  yon  how  the  magnificent  Princess  Guluare  hath 
bewitched  him,  and  even  condescends  to  smile 
npon  him?" 

•«  Of  a  truth,"  was  the  repl^.  "  A  De  Leon  hath, 
ttt  length,  found  one  with  whom  she  may  mate. 
We  ehall  have  a  bridal  soon  at  the  castle,  good 
oeigfabor.  But  how  dosely  tbe  page  follows  him  I 
Tie  an  Arab  hound,  who  dogs  his  master's  steps  f" 
£ven  the  Lady  Guluare,  glancing  back,  as  they 
paosed  beside  a  fountain  in  the  courtyard,  shot  a 
fclance  of  malice  at  the  slender  youth  for  whom  she 
had  onacoountably  conceivei  a  violent  hate. 

Prithee,  ray  lord,"  she  exclaimed,  "  why  is  it 
that  jonr  stripling  page  is  ever  with  you  as  your 
sfaariow?  The  boy  looketh  as  though  he  owed  me 
deep  i^mdge  for  being  in  your  company." 

The  lady's  words  were  nttered  in  the  slightest 
ailTery  tone;  and  Lord  Amrou  detected  not  the 
larking  malice  below,  for  he  answered  straight, 
easting  a  kind  look  toward  the  lad,  who  had  paused 
near  by — 

•<  1.^  for  most  fiiithfnl  love  Ali  keeps  ever  near 
bis  wiaster,  noble  princess." 

Ali  caaght  the  look  cast  npon  himself,  and  also 
that  bestowed  tq;>on  Lady  Ghilnare  with  the  answer 
to  her  4|oe8tion.  Bat  both  glances  be  interpreted 


wrongly;  believing  that  his  master  was  fascinated 
with  the  beautifiil  sister  of  his  host,  and  was  reprov- 
ing him  for  too  near  proximity  to  their  lover  con- 
verse. 

With  a  quick,  sharp  pang  at  his  heart,  and  an 
expression  of  woe  in  his  ktrge,  lambent  eyes,  the 
page  turned  and  glided  away. 

No  more  he  haunted  his  master's  steps  that 
evening,  nor  during  the  succeeding  days  of  their 
tarrying  at  the  castle.  Nor  knew  he,  when  they 
again  set  out  homeward,  suddenly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  afterward,  whether  Al  Mamon 
departed,  the  betrothed  lover  of  the  magnificent 
Lady  Guluare,  so  courteous  and  ceremonious  were 
the  parting  salutes  of  his  master  and  their  princely 
host.  He  was  only  conscious  of  the  deep,  dumb 
misery  at  his  own  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Thb  din  and  clash  of  arms  resoanded  through 
the  courtyard  of  the  Castle  of  Segovia.  There 
was  the  glittering  spear,  the  slender  javelin,  the 
coat  of  mail  reflecting  back  the  sunlight,  the  gleam- 
ing scimitar,  the  rear  and  plunge  of  mettled  Arab 
barb,  the  call  of  squire  and  herald,  the  bray  of  trum- 
pet, and  all  the  pomp  and  oiroumstanoe  of  glorious 
war. 

But  why  this  sudden  change  from  festive  soenss 
to  warlike  array?  And  why  the  hasty  tidings  that 
ran  from  lip  to  lip  when  Lord  Mamun  summoned 
forth  his  people,  the  tidings  that  their  master  was 
going  forth  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the  proad 
feudal  Prince  de  Leon. 

None  could  fiithom  this  mystery;  for  but  yester- 
week,  the  two  nobles  were  friends — and  now,  the 
haughty  Prince  had  declared  open  enmity  to  the 
man  whose  acquaintance  he  had  sought  and  culti- 
vated. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  Al  Mamun  kept  his  owa 
secret,  entering  npon  the  preparations  for  the  com- 
bat like  one  who  takes  up,  unwillingly,  tbe  gage 
flung  down  before  him.  Yet  in  accordance  with 
the  feudal  customs  of  these  times,  no  knight  or 
lord  who  is  challenged  to  the  fight  may  recede,  or 
show  want  of  spirit,  lest  he  be  accused  of  oowaid- 
ice;  hence,  the  preparations  once  commenced,  Am* 
ron  Al  Mamun  felt  the  brave  blood  of  lus  Saraoen 
ancestors  kindle  in  his  veins  and  incite  him  on  to 
the  fray. 

And  moreover,  since  this  was  a  quarrel  not  of 
his  own  seeking,  but  thrust  upon  him  by  a  hot- 
blooded,  insolent  noble,  who  had  sworn  revenge 
for  a  fimc'ied  insult.  Al  Mamun  gradually  came  to 
feel  thiit  Honor  and  Right  urged  him  forwa  dto 
thn  encounter  from  which  he  would  at  first  have 
shrunk. 

So  his  retainers  were  summoned;  the  ohaUeBge 
of  Conde  de  Leon  announced;  and  they  were  bid- 
den to  be  in  readiness  for  battle  with  the  haughty 
insulter. 

To  Ali,  Al  Mamun  did  not  openly  explain  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  though  he  offered  him  the 
choice  of  remaining  behind  at  the  oastle  instead 
of  Ibllowing  him  to  the  field.  Bat^  with  a  quiok 
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gesture  of  imijatienoe,  the  700th  cried  oat,  half  re> 
proachfallj — 

"  Did  not  my  ma«>ter  fjive  hi»  promise,  that  Ali 
■hcnld  follow  hiH  steps  where'er  they  led?"  then, 
with  a  strange  gayety  ol  mien,  the  page  set  about 
his  own  preparationii. 

The  day  came  when  Ami  oa  AI  Mamun  led  forth 
his  band  of  feudal  retainers  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  encounter  was  a  narrow 
plateau  among  the  hills,  in  the  region  midway  be- 
tween the  estates  of  the  two  nobles;  and  already 
the  forces  of  De  Leon  were  drawn  op  in  array  of 
battle — a  long  line  of  warriors,  with  the  weapons 
of  their  time^* — lance,  spear  and  javelin,  and  broad 
swoixls  glittering  in  the  momiog  sunlight. 

Mounted  on  a  superb  Arabian  steed  of  pure  white, 
caparisoned  with  cloth  of  crimson  and  gold,  his 
keen  claymore  of  Damascus  steel  hanging  trom  his 
belt,  and  his  crimson  plume  streaming  on  the  wind, 
while  his  gold-studded  helmet  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
Lord  Amrou  rode  lorward  to  the  attack;  his  faith- 
ful page,  attired  in  warlike  gear,  and  fully  armed, 
elose  m  his  rear,  upon  a  small,  but  spiiite  I  horse, 
whose  speed  kept  pace  with  the  swilt  canter  ot  Al 
Mamun's. 

The  first  onset  was  swift  and  terrible— the  clash 
of  steel,  the  hurling  of  lance  and  javelin,  and  the 
cry  of  the  wounded  and  tailing,  by  the  further  com- 
bat. Then  came  a  lull  in  the  fray,  each  party  mo- 
mentarily holding  themsielves  in  check;  and  Al 
Mamun  turned,  to  peixseive  his  faithful  page  un- 
horsed, the  animal  stricken  by  a  javelin  which  had 
pierced  his  breast,  while  his  rider  was  unharmed. 

^Once  more  Lord  Am  run  dashed  by  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Ali,  and,  for  a  brief  period  atter,  neither 
master  nor  page  saw  each  other  in  the  thick  fight. 
But  when,  an  liour  later,  the  disoomfitted  hosts  of 
the  vanquished  De  Leon  retreated  among  the  hills, 
and  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  tidings  tliat  Am- 
rou Al  Mamun  had  overcome  his  insulting  foe- 
then,  searching  for  the  form  of  Ali,  whom  he  had 
missed  from  his  side,  how  great  was  the  noble's 
sorrow  to  behold  him,  lying  woonded,  in  the  shade 
of  a  lime  tree,  whither  he  had  dragged  himselfl 

Springing  fiom  his  steed,  Al  Mamun  bent  over 
the  page  with  tender  gaze;  lifted  his  head  to  his 
knee;  aud  bared  the  breast  that  had  received  the 
javelin's  point.  But  swifter  than  the  javelin's 
flight  the  crimson  glow  and  deathly  pallor  that  suc- 
ceeded each  other  on  his  fiioe;  and  then,  while  the 
laHSe,  lambent  eyes  of  the  page  unclosed,  and  the 
loosened  turban  fell  back,  to  reveal  a  cloud  of  rich 
raven  tresses,  the  wonder-stricken  warrior  cried, 
in  tones  of  surprise,  doubt  and  joy — "  Do  the  dead 
come  back  to  mock  me,  or  art  thou  indeed  my  in- 
jured, but  much  loved  ZelicaP* 

And,  while  a  crimson,  warm  as  the  tide  that  stain- 
ed the  vtot  aud  doublet,  over  the  wounded  breast, 
for  a  moment  dyed  the  pale  face  of  the  youth,  a 
rare  smile  lit  the  tender  lips;  and  a  soft  vokse,  low 
with  pain,  exhaustion,  yet  exquisite  with  pleasure, 
sighed  forth,  **  Let  me  die  now,  on  my  Amrou's 
heart— for  /  am  ZeUcaP* 

But  the  page,  who,  in  disguise,  had  followed  her 
matter  bom  the  land  of  their  loye,  did  not  die;  bot 


lived,  to  listen  to  a  renewal  of  the  vows  which  be 
had  breathed,  years  before,  beneath  the  palm-trees 
of  her  southern  home. 

And  Amrou— changed  now,  from  the  rover  who 
had  won  the  heart  with  which  he  trifled,  till  the 
Algerian  girl  had  disappeared,  leaving  him  a  prey 
to  remoi'se  so  deep  that  he  would  lain  have  plead- 
ed, when  all  too  late,  for  what  he  had  not  valued^ 
Amrou  Al  Mamun  now  daily  blessed  Mohammed 
for  his  new-found  ha|)pines8. 

Sitting  beside  the  couch  of  Zelica,  whereon  she 
lay,  clothed  in  the  flowing  graceful  garments  of 
her  sex,  still  weak  and  pale,  but  hourly  Gnawing 
m  strength  and  happiness — sitting  there,  in  tke 
turret  chamber  overlooking  the  sea,  Amrou  ex- 
plained the  cause  why  he  had  been  summoned 
forth  to  meet  Prince  Conde  de  Lcon  in  shook  of 
battle. 

It  was  a  fieincied  insult  the  haughty  De  Leon  re" 
solved  should  only  be  atoned  for  by  red  blood,  when 
Amrou  Al  Mamun  declined  his  proffered  gilt— the 
hand  of  his  stately  sister.  Surprised,  hmniliated, 
maddened  to  desperation,  the  haughty  noble  die* 
torted  Al  Maimun's  cairn,  courtly  reply  into  deep- 
est insult;  and  to  his  thank:*,  and  the  sad  w<»di 
"  I  have  no  heart  to  lay  at  ihe  lady's  feet,  for  that 
lies  buried  in  a  grave  beneath  the  desert  palm^ 
trees  I"  he  flung  back  the  fierce  buttle  challenge, 
**  Blood,  only,  atones  for  a  slight  to  a  Leon!" 

And  so  the  challenge  came — the  fray  was  louj^ 
— the  pride  of  the  boaster  was  laid  low — De  Leon 
retired  in  discomfiture  to  his  castle  walls,  thestate* 
ly  Princess  Guluare  consoled  herself  with  a  lovef 
whom  she  had  formerly  rejected  and  all  this  bid 
brought  to  Al  Mamun,  Zelica/ 

But  few  weeks  more  passed  by  ere  the  bannen 
were  flung  from  the  battlements  of  Segovia;  and 
mirth,  and  music,  and  flower  scents,  and  laugfaioR 
waters  were  on  the  air. 

This  time,  it  was  a  weddmg  festal  scene;  for, 
'mid  the  rejoicings  of  his  retainers,  the  oaslle't 
lord  took,  evermore  to  share  his  heart  and  hom^ 
his  beloved  and  fidthfiil  Zelioa,  the  page  of  Bi^ 
baiy.   


▲  GOOD  STORY. 

The  following  amusing  stoty  is  told  of  Governor 
George  M.  Bibb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  onder 
John  Xyier,  and  an  inveterate  fishennan — 

One  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  planted  him- 
self on  a  wharf  for  a  quiet  day  of  eporting.  At 
noon  a  friend  passed  by,  and  asked  him  about  hii 
luck. 

"  I  hain't  had  a  bite,"  replied  the  governor;  '*thi 
fish  are  scarce." 

At  sundown  another  friend  passed  by,  and  se^ 
ing  a  handsome  yellow  frog  crouching  by  the  ode 
of  the  governor,  and  evidently  ei\joying  the  soen^ 
ly,  suddenly  exclaimed— 

••What's  that?" 
That,"  said  the  governor,  with  a  look  of  boi^ 
ror,  *•  is  my  bait,  and  the  thing  has  been  sqoatdqf 
there,  I  mxpgote,  oyer  ainoe  nine  o'clock  ih}»m/M» 
ing," 
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THE  FAXEt  CBEOTiTS, 

A  LEGEND   OF   CAPE  COD. 

MN  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentniy,  there  stood, 
?  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  town  of  Bam- 
^  stable,  a  square,  solidlj-bailt  mansion,  known 
to  the  ooantiy  round  about  as  the  Toong  Ladies' 
School  of  Bladam  Belmont.  The  latter  penonage, 
the  widow  of  an  oOicer  in  the  British  army,  left 
by  his  decease  with  the  scantiest  means,  had,  by 
the  good  use  of  her  own  accomplishments  and 
powers  of  an  eneigetic  will,  plnced  herself  above 
the  danjg^er  of  want  and  within  reach  of  a  very  re- 
spectable competency.  Few  educationists  of  these 
diurs  achieve  such  notability  as  did  Madam  Bol- 
mont  in  her  prime.  She  was  a  stately,  dignified- 
looking  woman,  swaying  with  her  look  not  only 
popils,  but  parents  also.  She  carried  the  military 
impress  in  her  very  step.  Her  nod  was  that  of 
awe-inspiring  Juno.  Her  sedate,  though  not  fre- 
qaent  smile,  bespoke  condescending  majesty;  but 
her  frown — who,  who  could  withstand  that  terrible 
aspect  I  Not  one  of  her  many  trembling  pupils, 
unless  it  might  be  Alida  Verdon.  the  loir  Creole, 
as  she  was  sometimee  termed.  On  her  the  light- 
ning of  Madam  Belmont's  eye  fell  corapamtiveiy 
harmless.  Passionate,  and  somewhat  caprioions  by 
temperament,  a  kind  word  or  a  look  of  reproving 
sadness  produced  an  effect  which  no  amount  of 
threats  or  indignation  could  have  accomplished,  the 
remonstrance  of  motherly  affection  would  bring 
the  offending  girl  at  once  on  her  knees,  sobbing  as 
though  her  heart  would  break,  and  piteously  en- 
treating forgiveneas. 

Alida  had  been  consigned  to  the  cnre  of  Madam 
Belmont  by  a  West  Indian  merchant,  who  stated 
in  his  letter  that  the  fether  of  the  girl,  a  master 
mariner,  had  desired  to  seek  f  or  her  some  place  of 
education  at  the  north ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
benefit  which  might  accrue  to  her  mind,  but  also 
for  the  better  preservation  of  her  health,  since  she 
seemed  to  have^  inherited,  m  a  great  degree,  the 
fragile  ooDStitution  of  her  mother. 

"  It  was  thought,"  said  the  merchant,  "  that  the 
removal  to  a  northern  elimate  might  strengthen 
and  brace  the  system  to  a  generous  power  of  endur- 
ance. More  than  this,  yojir  cool,  invigoniting 
clime  may  in  time  attemper  to  more  sobriety  the 
tropical  excitability  which  she  has  imbibed  from 
the  region  of  her  birth.  Your  experience,  I  scaix^e 
need  add,  will  quickly  discover  the  proper  manage- 
ment which  she  should  undergo.  She  is  kind  and 
generous  at  heart;  no  child  more  so.  Yet  she  is 
sobjeot  to  hunts  of  passion  which  would  astonish, 
nay,  even  shock  one  who  cannot  understand  her 
nature,  and  appreciate  the  disadvantages  which 
SQch  a  one  must  suffer  through  being,  almost  in 
infimcy  deprived  of  a  mother's  care.  Be  a  mother 
to  her,  my  dear  madam;  train  her,  and  watch  her, 
with  a  tender  regard.  I  trust  that  your  heart  needs 
no  prompting  to  do  so.  If  indeed  you  fail  her,  she 
is  truly  anfortunate,  and  an  orphan  in  all  justice 
of  the  term.  For  to  her  living  parent,  the  continu- 
al abeenoe  which  his  roving  life  demands,  has  lon^ 
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denied  all  inflnenoe  upon  her;  a  fact  which,  I  will 
acknowledge,  I  do  not  altogether  regret  Bat  let 
that  pass." 

We  need  make  no  further  extracts  from  Master 
Tuifpot's  letter,  to  show  the  circumstances  under 
which  Alida  entered  Madam  Belmont's  mansion. 
The  pointed  appeal  of  tlie  merchant  was  successful 
in  interesting  that  worthy  lady  in  her  young  and 
rather  restive  pupiL  At  tlie  time  when  our  main 
narrative  commences,  the  latter  had  been  lour 
years  from  home.  She  had  passed  her  sixteenth 
birth-day.  Her  temperament,  agreeably  to  the 
merchant's  prediction,  had  become  far  mora  equa  • 
ized.  Though  impulsive  still,  and  easily  aroused 
by  the  tise  ol  injudicious  means,  not  one  of  all  the 
school  was  more  truly  within  the  power  of  its  mis- 
tress's control.  She  acquired  knowledge  easily; 
her  attainments,  though  not  of  the  highest,  were 
sullieiently  great  to  place  her  near,  if  not  in,  the 
first  rank.  But  in  grace  of  person,  and  in  bodily 
accomplislinAents  befitting  her  sex,  she  far  outstrip- 
ped her  companions. 

It  appeared  as  though  her  excitable  nature  im- 
periously demanded  some  relaxation  of  the  strict 
rules  of  Madam  Belmont,  and  Alida  was  according- 
ly indulged  to  more  than  ordinaiy  extent  in  horse- 
manship, a  paHtinie  of  which  she  was  passionately 
fond.  This  extension  ol  privilege  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  young  Creole's  rapid  improvement  in 
healthful  beauty.  Her  form,  now  tall  and  slender, 
wasi  lithe  and  active  as  that  of  a  fawn;  her  eyes, 
dark  and  Hashing,  were  capable  of  the  utmost  range 
of  expression.  Every  feature  was  mobile  with 
feeling  and  intelligence.  Her  raven  hair  drawn 
back  from  her  face  in  the  West  Indian  fashion, 
massed  itself  in  Allowing  contrast  to  a  complexion 
so  rich  in  transparent  color  as  scarcely  to  be  term- 
ed a  brunette. 

As  has  alre.tdy  been  said,  her  sixteenth  birthday 
had  sometime  been  passed,  when  it  became  known, 
mnch  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  region  round  about 
(more  especuilly  of  course  to  the  youthful  portion), 
that  Madam  Belmont  proposed  to  open  her  man- 
sion for  an  evening  reception.  The  excitement 
among  thf>  lavured  guests  was  great.  Fine  lace, 
gilt  buckles  and  thin  hose  were  in  great  request. 
It  was  even  whispered  among  the  gallants  and 
damsels  that  the  worthy  principal  was  not  so  piiri- 
tunic  as  totnlly  to  ajijure  the  practised  graces  of  the 
(lance,  Hu<l  uecordingly  Master  Gibson,  the  only 
known  professor  of  that  mysterious  ait,  was  assail- 
ed from  morn  till  night  with  questions  concerning 
the  latest  stylns  and  the  most  approved  movementh, 
until  he  became  so  puffed  up  witii  vanity  as  to  deent 
himself  scarce  a  less  important  personage  than  tiie 
mist  rests  herself. 

The  eventful  eve  arrived.  Not  for  half  a  score 
years  had  the  social  enthusiam  of  the  shire  town 
arisen  to  so  high  a  pitch.  Carriages  of  every  size 
and  description  halted  before  the  door  of  the  roomy 
dwelling,  and  bevies  of  lads  and  lasses  tripped  up 
the  stone  stops  and  passed  into  the  open  doorway. 
Nor  was  their  wanting  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
more  matured  i>eraonages  to  confer  a  due  degree 
oi  sobriety  on  the  occasion.    Portly  dames,  with 
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hoope  which  xni^ht  in  some  degree  emulate  their 
modem  prototypes,  and  middle-aged  esquires  with 
cocked  hats,  portentuoualj  ruffled  shirt  fiontsi 
and  small  clothes  shaming  in  their  elaborate  fit- 
ness the  nether  integuments  of  the  present  genera* 
tion. 

Many  came  op  on  horseback,  and  among  these 
was  Captain  John  Curtis  (so  styled  by  courtesy), 
the  master  of  a  revenue  vessel  which  cruised  for 
the  most  part,  off  and  on,  along  the  shore  of  the 
cape.  He  was  a  fine,  sun-browned  fellow,  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  frank  countenance 
readily  gained  him  favor  among  the  fair  sex,  the 
more  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  coxcombry 
in  his  dispoaition.  In  truth,  John  Curtis  was 
general  favorite  with  young  and  old;  known  as  a 
brave  and  skillful  seaman,  a  kind  officer,  and 
companionable  man.  Even  the  smugglers,  who  at 
that  period  were  so  rife  on  the  coast,  bore  him  no 
great  ill  will.  •*  Each  to  his  business."  was  their 
common  saying;  "  he  does  his  work  and  cure;  and, 
after  all.  Jack  Curtis  is  not  the  man  to  look  too 
•harp  for  a  poor  man's  single  piece  of  cloth,  or  half 
kegof  brandy.** 

80  John  CurtiB  passed  on;  and,  with  many  bows 
and  some 'blushing,  encountered  the  assemblage 
within.  There  was  excellent  company  indeed. 
There  was  the  magisterial  Squire  Davenport,  with 
his  massive  gold-headed  cane.  There  was  Madam 
Anster,  the  very  managing  wife  of  a  physician  not 
•d  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cape;  and  a 
score  of  others,  highly  famous  in  their  day  and 
generation,  who,  I  fear,  are  totally  unknown  to 
their  heedless  successors.  And  there  was  such 
rank  and  file  of  beauteous  damsels,  with  cherry 
Hps  and  sparkling  eyes,  that  the  abashed  captain 
at  first  scarce  knew  which  way  to  turn.  His  em- 
barrassment, however,  soon  disappeared  before  the 
■miles  of  certain  fair  acquaintances;  nor  did  it  even 
return  to  any  great  degree,  when,  altera  space,  he 
found  himself  by  the  side  of  Alida.  the  Creole.  A 
pleasant  recognition,  a  mutual  heightening  of  color, 
might  have  led  an  observer  to  suspect,  not  merely 
a  former  acquaintanceship,  but  also  something 
more  than  the  mutual  interest  which  a  common 
friendship  inspires.  A  moment  or  two  passe  i  in 
oouveraation,  when  the  young  oflicer,  glancing 
aside,  perceived  a  man  of  peculiar  mark  approach, 
ing  himself  and  his  companion;  tlie  latter  at  the 
same  moment  exclaimed — 
**  Captain  Curtis,  my  fatherl** 
"Eh?"  retorted  the  new-comer;  "Captain  Cur- 
tis? I  then  have  the  honor  of  greeting  a  gentleman 
of  my  own  profession." 

The  young  man  bowed,  scaroe  able  to  find  words 
in  the  surprise  of  the  moment.  His  reply,  if  he 
was  about  to  make  one,  was  interrupted  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Madam  Belmont,  who  accosting  the 
trio,  turned  towards  Captain  Verdon  with  an  air 
of  friendly  raillery. 

"  Ah,  Captain  Verdon  F'  she  exclaimed,  "  I  per- 
ceive you  are  bent  on  creating  an  impression  on 
our  magnates.  Yon  have  really  shocked  our  wor 
thy  Squire  Davenport  l^y  your  assault  on  the  pie- 


rogatives  of  royalty.  I  fear  he  has  already  set  yoo 
down  in  his  heart  as  a  rank  anarchist*' 

"  Hum  V*  ejaculated  the  captain,  with  a  shrug  qT 
the  shoulders,  "  he  is  not  so  fiu-  from*  the  truth.  I 
had  not  given  the  good  man  credit  for  so  moob 
penetration." 

There  was  a  smile  both  on  his  own  connteoaaoe 
and  those  of  his  hearers  at  these  words,  and,  ofle^ 
ing  his  arm  to  the  hostess,  he  moved  to  anothsr 
portion  of  the  apartment  During  the  amusementi 
of  the  evening,  Curtis  and  the  Creole  were  often 
brought  together,  and  the  young  ofiioer  was  mors 
enchanted  than  ever  before  by  her  many  accom- 
plishments of  mind  and  person.  Whether  her 
form  moved  with  stately  grace  through  the  mazes 
of  the  minuet,  or  whether,  seated  at  the  harp, 
sichord,  her  voice  accompanied  those  bygone  melo> 
dies  which  now  come  fointly  to  our  ears  as  the 
echoes  of  another  age,  still  there  was  to  him  in  her 
every  look  and  act  a  supereminence  above  all  her 
companions;  a  charm  of  attraction  which,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  drew  him  to  silence 
and  a  tender  quietude  of  observation.  It  was  from 
^nch  a  mood  that  he  was  aroused  by  a  greeting 
not  very  unlike  in  sound  to  the  low  growl  of  some 
huge  mastiff.  Greatly  to  his  suxprise  his  eyes  eo* 
countered  the  tall,  raw-boned  fignre  of  his  ohiel 
officer,  a  man  certainly  more  genial  to  the  stem 
duties  of  the  gun-deck,  than  the  gaieties  of  the  ball- 


Ha,  Gumeyl  what  in  the  name  of  old  Neptone 
brings  you  here?" 

Gumey  grmned  a  ghastly  grin,  and  with  a  side 
glance  and  an  uncouth  twist  of  the  thumb,  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  Captain  Verdon  who  at  the  mo- 
ment was  amusing  with  his  eooentrio  aaying  a  knot 
of  listeners. 

Speak  out,  man,  speak  out!"  ejacalated  the  im- 
pati^it  coamander.  "  Deuce  take  me,  if  I  know 
what  you  mean  by  your  jerks  and  grins." 

Smuggler;  schooner;  down  to  Oyster  Creek l» 
gHsped  the  laconic  lieutenant,  again  jerking  his 
thumb  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 

At  this  very  instant  they  chanced  to  encounter 
the  glance  of  Verdon.  The  latter  changed  color; 
but,  quickly  recovering  himi^elf,  continued  his  con- 
versation  as  though  unconscious  of  their  regaid  to 
the  action  which  he  should  take,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived  throu^^h  Gumey,  as  from  other  reasons. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  abrupt  speeches  of  the 
latter,  he  had  no  dilHculty  in  filling  up  the  gape  in 
the  communication  just  received.  Neither  was  he 
doubtfnl  in  any  great  degree  oonceming  the  accu- 
racy of  Gnrney,  who,  keen  as  a  trained  sleuth- 
hound  in  the  hunt  of  his  proper  objects,  was  as  li^ 
tie  liable  to  open  voice  on  a  false  scent 

I  he  little  inlet  of  Oyster  Creek,  which  pene- 
trates the  southern  shore  of  Barnstable  at  some  five 
miics  distance  from  the  northern  water  line  of  the 
cape,  had  long  been  held  a  very  suspicious  loctlity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  government  officers.  Circum- 
stances had  indicated  the  landing  of  huge  quanti- 
ties of  contraband  goods,  oostly  silks  and  dotte- 
hjnii  other  valuable  merohandice,  in  that  neighbsi^  • 
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keod  daring  a  year  or  two  past  So  onnningly 
had  the  offenden  managed,  and  so  well  were  they 
seeonded  by  jMirties  interested  on  shore,  that  no 
ntis&otOTy  olne  had  been  got  to  their  secret  opera- 
tions. And  it  had  seemed  lately  as  if  the  confi- 
dence of  skill  and  the  impunity  experienced  bad 
rendered  the  smngglers  yentnrous  to  an  unwonted 
degree;  so  much  so,  that  Cuitis  and  bis  officers 
had  felt  themselves  lowered  in  their  own  estinia* 
tion,  and  in  that  of  the  community,  by  their  want 
of  snecess  in  arresting  these  doin^.  It  may  be 
ima^ned  how  great  was  their  anxiety  to  retrieve 
their  credit 

NevertheleflS,  and  notwithstanding  the  position 
in  which  Captain  Verdon  was  now  placed  by  Gur- 
Bey's  information,  yet  Curtis  felt  a  natural  reluct- 
ance to  arrest  the  father  of  the  lovely  Creole  belore 
her  own  eyes.  But  his  determination  was  noon 
made.  Verdon^  with  a  countenance  expressing  af- 
firfrility  and  nonchalance,  was  already  edging  to- 
vards  the  door  which  wonld  afford  him  means  of 
sgress  from  the  liouse. 

We  must  detain  him  I"  ejaculated  Curtis.  "  But 
I  desire  that  it  should  be  done  as  quietly  as  possi- 
Ue.  I  will  speak  to  him  as  he  comes  on.'* 

Gumey  placed  himself  so  as  to  bar  the  doorway, 
without  such  show  of  design  as  might  attract  the 
DOtioe  of  the  company  at  large.  Verdon  approach- 
ed with  a  careless  smile;  Curtis  accosted  him  re- 
■pectluUy,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  gently 
eo  the  other's  arm— 

Captain  Verdon,  it  is  my  unpleasant  duty — »» 

The  sentence  remained  nnfinished ;  Curtis  was 
hurled  aside,  and  in  a  second  Verdon  was  encircled 
by  the  bony  gripe  of  Gumey.  A  suppressed  exe- 
eiation,  the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  and  Gumey  was 
thrown  violently  into  the  arms  of  his  commander. 
Verdon  had  disappeared. 

"He's  the  devil!"  groaned  Gumey,  for  once  sur- 
prised into  the  ntteranoe  of  a  complete  sentence. 

What  with  cries  of  affright  and  some  few  at- 
tempts at  fiiinting,  there  was  now  a  scene  of  no 
little  oonfusion.  Curtis  waited  not  to  display  his 
gallantly,  having  turned  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
Ibgitive.  As  he  and  his  oompanion  issned  from  the 
house,  they  saw  Verdon  flying  down  the  road  on  a 
horse  whose  appearance,  in  the  uncertain  light, 
raised  an  unpleasant  presentiment  in  the  mind  ot 
Curtis.  As  they  rushed  toward  the  outhouses  his 
expectations  were  verified. 

**The  villain  has  got  my  Jack  under  himH'  he 
exclaimed, 

**Take  another,"  said  Gumey. 

**  Right,"  muttered  the  other,  acting  instantly  on 
the  suggestion;  "we'll  take  the  entire responsi- 
hility." 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  month,  when 
the  pair  were  clattering  over  the  gravelled  path. 
Gumey  was  quickly  left  behind;  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  was  a  "  lubber  aboard  this  craft,"  and 
had  the  mortification  of  being  distanced  immedi- 
ately. Nor  was  his  captain  very  much  more  for- 
tonate,  finding  his  borrowed  steed  by  no  means  a 
fidr  oompetitor  with  his  favorite  Jack. 

•»  Confound  the  fellow  lor  a  judge  of  horse-flesh  I" 
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muttered  the  disappointed  youth,  as  the  chase  «l 
length  vanished  from  sight. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  hoofe  from  behind,  and 
lot  fleeter  than  the  wind,  there  sped  past  him  on 
horseback  a  slight  form,  clad  in  white  garments 
floating  Iree,  and  glimmering  ghostUkSF through  the 
clouded  night. 

Alidal"  ejacnlated  Curtis,  involuntarily  tighten- 
ing on  the  bit. 

His  horHc,  rearing  at  the  sudden  check,  hadnear- 
ly  thrown  him ;  anon,  the  animal  was  speeding  on- 
ward with  renewed  haste.  A  few  minutes  brought 
his  rider  in  full  view  of  the  southern  shore,  llie 
flash  of  fire-arms  was  seen  here  and  there;  dark 
forms  were  hurrjring  to  the  water's  edge,  and  out 
into  the  stream  pushed  a  boat,  among  whose  oocn- 
panti*  his  eye  detected  the  flutter  of  Alida's  white 
garments.  Panting  with  emotion  as  well  as  with 
the  efl*ect  of  an  unwonted  exercise,  Curtis  threw 
himself  from  his  home  among  a  crowd  of  men  who 
were  gathered  arouud  a  confused  heap  of  kegs  and 
bales. 

**  Well,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  "  we  must  be 
thankful  even  for  a  little;  and  I  guess  we'll  share 
something  decent  for  prize  money.  Shouldn't  won- 
der, though,  if  Deacon  Em'son's  pocket  had  to  8u& 
fer  for  some  of  it." 


It  was  rather  more  than  a  year  aAer  the  oooux- 
rence  just  mentioned,  that  a  nmall  armed  vessel 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  Vineyard  Sound,  a 
few  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  elbow  of  the 
cape.  That  is  to  say,  the  '*  Polly  and  Aon  "  migkt 
have  been  seen,  had  the  observer  been  sufficiently 
near  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  a  thick  fog  which, 
driving  northward  from  Nantucket  shoals,  had 
thrown  its  misty  veil  over  the  navigation  of  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  sound.  On  the  schooner's 
quarter-deck,  paced  Curtis  and  his  tacilmn  friend, 
^umey. 

"  This  is  provoking  I"  exclaimed  the  former,  sud^ 
denly  pausing  in  his  walk  and  tuming  to  his  subor- 
dinate. **  That  strange  brig,  or  bark,  or  what  she 
may  be,  should  have  been  here  about  this  time; 
and  now,  one  might  as  well  hunt  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack as  to  search  for  her  in  this  confounded  fog. 
Master  Silence,  what  is  your  opinion  that  we  should 
do  in  this  case?" 

The  lieutenant,  after  a  moment's  cogitation,  re- 
plied by  a  shake  of  the  head. 

<*The  plague  take  you,  GnmeyP*  cried  his  com- 
mander; "are  your  words  so  precious  that  you 
need  to  be  thtis  careful  of  them?  Deliver,  man, 
deliver  I" 

Thus  adjured,  the  other  oi>enod  his  ponderous 
jaws  with  a  spasmodic  effort.  But  the  effort  was 
vain;  and  with  a  very  sheepish  countenance  Gur- 
ney  fixed  his  steadfast  regard  on  the  planks  be* 
neath  his  feet 

"Incorrigible,"  muttered  his  superior.  "O,  I 
would  gladly  give  half  a  year's  pay,  hardly  as  it  is 
earned,  if  I  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  clip  the 
wings  of  this  noted  contrabandist  who  has  done 
the  king's  revenue  so  much  damage.  Our  informa- 
tion apparently  so  accurate,  the  light  wind?  favor 
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iog  oor  size  and  speed  of  sail,  I  had  thoo^^t  my* 
self  abnoet  sore  of  orerhauling  the  fellow — ^hal 
what*8  this?  Upon  my  life,  T  beliere  that  fortune 
favors  OS  for  once  I  Gnmey,  look  to  your  men; 
watch  your  jib;  run  across  her  hawse,  and  toes  a 
shot  by  way  of  caution.*' 

In  a  moment  the  schooner  stood  across  the  fore- 
foot of  the  bark,  for  saoh  was  the  rig  of  the  stout 
vessel  which  now  surged  in  sight,  barely  visible 
through  the  dripping  mist.  The  gunner^d  sulphu- 
rous warning  was  given;  there  was  a  commotion, 
as  of  surprise,  on  board  the  bark;  then  the  yards 
swung  slowly  aback,  and  she  was  brought  almost 
stationary. 

**  We  have  her,  whoever  she  is,*'  said  Curtis. 
**  Gumey,  I  leave  the  schooner  with  you,  for  I  shall 
board  the  fellow  myself.  An  uncouth  looking 
craft,  on  my  word  I" 

A  boat  was  ordered  alongside,  and  the  young 
officer  soon  gained  the  bark's  deck,  whose  rich  and 
even  tasteful  finishings  discovered  to  his  astonish- 
ed eyes  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  vessel's 
rough  and  weather-stained  sides.  The  lotty  bul- 
warks were  here  and  there  inlaid  with  brass.  Sev- 
eral arm-ohests  stood  at  different  intervals;  and 
the  ready  observation  of  the  youth  detected  a  num- 
ber of  guns  of  various  sizes  insufficiently  concealed 
by  heaps  of  canvas  and  rigging.  His  attention  was 
so  much  arrested  by  these  an>l  other  unexpected 
appearances,  that  he  was  for  an  instant  unaware  of 
the  approach  of  a  man  in  fkded  clothes,  wearing  on 
his  head  a  cocked  hat  of  superannuated  fashion,  but 
whose  air  bespoke  authoiity  and  consciousness  of 
power.  On  fairly  beholding  him.  Curds  involun- 
tarily drew  back. 

Captain  Verdtml"  he  exclaimed. 

**  That  is  oiM  of  my  names,''  said  the  other,  wtth 
a  sinister  smile.  **  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  being  now  my  prisoner." 

*'  A  word  on  that,"  efaonlated  Curtis,  springing 
to  the  rail. 

**  He  was  too  late.  Half  a  dozen  men  encircled 
him,  and  he  was  pinioned  in  full  sight  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, whose  surprise  and  rage  may  be  imagin- 
ed. A  point  blank  dischaif^  of  the  schooner's 
armament  drove  through  the  bark's  bulwarks  and 
sides. 

Stand  your  quarters;  give  them  back  their 
own  I"  shouted  Verdon,  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with 
fury. 

A  rusli  of  feet  between  decks;  the  simultaneous 
casting  off  of  gun-coverings;  the  opening  of  ranges 
of  masked  ports,  and  then,  fh>m  a  dozen  black- 
muzzled  cannon  there  issued  a  volley  which  sent 
the  bark  reeling  on  her  beam  ends.  The  dun 
smoke  cleared,  and  with  an  agonized  bosom  young 
Curtis  beheld  his  schooner  a  wreck;  her  masts 
gone,  her  decks  ploughed  fore  and  aft,  and  darkly 
dyed  with  blood.  Sick  at  heart,  he  turned  fVom 
the  sight. 

"Squiire  away  the  yards  I"  cried  Verdon.  "I 
fiancy,  yuungifter,  that  one  gripe  of  our  bull-dog's 
teeth  will  HHiisfy  those  lads  of  yours;  what  say  you?'' 

The  emotion  of  Curtis  was  too  great  for  reply. 

**  Wliati  a  milor,  and  down-hearted?  Turn  and 


turn  about  is  &ir  play,  youngster,  and  nothing  mos% 
than  we  of  the  fiUse  wave  should  look  tor.  Too 
have  spoiled  my  play  before  now,  and  at  i»reaent 
I  fancy  that  we  are  more  than  even." 

**  Look  yon,"  ho  continued,  as  after  one  or  two 
turuM,  he  Hgnin  addressed  the  revenue  officer. 

The  old  score  is  settled  now,  and  I  would  not 
mind  doing  you  a  good  turn,  seeing  that  you  ara 
not  an  ill-dispositioned  lellow  of  your  inches.  What 
say  you  to  striking  hands  witli  a  set  of  free  and 
easy  fellows  who  would  willingly  line  your  purse 
in  a  way  that  nabobs  might  envy?  £h,  no?  So 
be  it  then ;  I'll  not  press  you  again  with  the  offer, 
I'll  warrant  you.  One  thing  more.  The  night  is 
coming  on  thick  and  dark,  thanks  to  your  besotted 
northern  fogs.  We  want  a  pilot  to  Cape  Cod  Har- 
bor. If  you  oonduct  us  there  safely,  we  will  plas- 
ter your  hands  with  good  solid  doubloons;  if  you 
fail  us,"  (here  Verdon  set  his  teeth  with  a  frightful 
oath),  we  will  trice  you  up  and  hew  your  fleah 
piecemeal  from  your  bones.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  the  thing  has  been  done  on  board  the 
craft,  as  methinks  you  might  well  believe  if  yoa 
but  knew  who  it  is  that  speaks.  Pilot  us  you  mxmt 
and  shall;  and  the  quicker  you  assume  the  duties^ 
the  better  for  your  welfare,  I  assure  you." 

Thus  peremptorily  addressed,  Curtis  oast  the 
case  rapidly  in  his  mind.  It  was  clear  that  a  re- 
fusal would  place  himself  in  a  dangerous  position; 
since  he  was  convinced,  not  only  by  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  speaker,  but  also  by  cux^umstanoea 
around,  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men 
who  would  not  make  much  baulk  at  desperate 
measures  in  case  of  emergency.  li,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  pretend  to  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion, various  opportunities  might  possibly  oiOTer,  not 
only  of  escape  for  himself,  but  also  of  placing  the 
lawless  men  by  whom  he  was  suixounded  in  such 
position  as  to  render  them  into  the  power  of  the 
realm.  It  seemed  that  the  keen  eyes  of  his  captor 
had  penetrated  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in 
his  mind. 

"  Young  sir,"  said  Vernon,  "  were  I  indeed  sore 
of  your  suspected  meditations,  and  had  I  not  soch 
occasion  for  your  services  as  to  render  me  un- 
mindful of  a  treachery  against  which  I  am  guanled, 
I  would  string  you  at  the  end  of  yonder  yard-arm 
without  another  word  of  parley.  As  it  is,  answer 
me  at  once;  is  it  yes  or  no?" 

««I  am  in  your  power,"  replied  Curtis,  "and 
most  needs  do  as  you  will." 

**  Then  be  it  so.  And  here  comes  the  brig  in 
good  time.  I  had  some  qtialms  lest  that  blunder- 
ing Bonney  might  have  run  his  nose  into  the  Hand- 
kerchief," said  Verdon,  referring  in  his  last  sen- 
tence to  a  dangerous  shoal  not  far  distant,  and  to 
the  southward  of  what  is  now  called  Chatham. 

While  he  was  speakmg  there  occurred  to  the 
captive  Curtis  a  fresh  surprise.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  bark's  quarter  deck  a  slight  figure  anxiooaly 
regarded  him;  the  features  though  darker  in  tinge, 
bearing  resemblance  to  those  of  Alida.  It  was  shei 
he  could  scarce  be  mistaken;  and  all  hngeting 
doubt  was  removed  when  he  watched  the  meaning 
glance  which  she  oast  towards  him. 
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"Ton  here,  minion?"  iftid  Verdon,  tamin;; 
•rooDd  and  beholding  her  near.  Down  to  your 
hidiog-plaee,  iior  show  yonnelf  till  called  for.  And 
joa,  good  sir,  be  pleased  to  take  the  poet  which 
DOW  belongs  to  you.*' 

Caitis  took  his  station  near  the  helm,  aaenming 
the  charge  of  the  vessel.  Meanwhile  he  revolved 
▼aiioas  means  of  escape  trora  Km  unpleasant  sitn- 
otiou,  bnt  none  of  tliem  appeared  available.  It 
was  some  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  alter 
oomiog  on  board,  that  he  noticed  a  strange  want 
of^tteadiness  in  the  management  of  Hke  brig  which 
followed  close  astern.  Verdon,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  watching  her  movements,  evidently  re- 
gnrded  them  with  increasing  vexation.  After 
Diuoy  a  mnttez^  corse,  when  the  night  was  fast 
setting  in,  he  called  to  his  side  a  grim,  middle- 
aged  man,  whom  he  addressed  with  such  fiuniliar- 
Hjr  as  an  assnred  oonfidenoe  alone  could  have  be- 
gotten. 

"  Randall,"  he  said,  "  that  sottish  Bonney  is  agam 
in  his  cops,  and  his  crew  are  without  doubt  copy- 
ing his  example.  See  how  she  yawns  and  fills, 
like  a  reeling  drunkurd.  We  shall  presently,  when 
it  has  grown  darker,  loee  him  hard  and  last  on 
these  shoals.  Well,  we  must  remedy  all  this;  do 
you  take  one  of  the  small  boats,  and  some  three  or 
four  picked  men,  and  convey  our  pilot  on  board 
the  brig  and  set  him  in  charge;  I  will  then  let  the 
bi%  lead  off.  But,  do  you  -  mind,  Randall,  keep 
yonr  stand  close  by  this  gentleman;  let  him  not 
escape  your  eye  lor  a  becond.  If  you  perceive  the 
lesst  doubling  on  his  part,  put  a  shot  through  hU 
brains  and  drop  him  overboard.  You  imdeistand 
my  wishes;  I  need  say  no  more." 

The  bark  wa^  brought  to  the  wind  and  a  boat 
lowered,  into  which  desceudo<l  t'urtls.  closely  ac- 
companied by  Remdall.  The  boat  hud  nearly  gain- 
ed tlie  brig  before  it  whs  discoverea  that  the  coun- 
terfeit boy  had  accompanied  them.  Randall  repri- 
man'ied  him  for  his  boldness  in  thus  venturing 
without  the  permission  of  his  father. 

You  need  not  talk  to  mo,"  replied  the  boy,  peu 
tishly.  •*  Yon  know  that  i  have  my  way,  when  I 
have  set  niy  will  upon  it.  Let  the  hiame  be  mine, 
as  the  tkult  is,  I  am  not  to  be  conliued  in  yonder 
old  hulk  luonth  after  month,  with*  ut  seizing  oppor- 
tuni  y  to  change  the  scene  somewhat'' 

You  are  a  spoiled  youth,"  replied  tiie  other, 
M>uri> .  *'  Bear  your  own  riMk,  since  3  ou  wilL  It 
woiv  scarce  worth  while  lor  Huother  01  the  ship's 
company  to  do  the  like." 

No  more  was  suid,  lor  the  boat  liad  reached  the 
bng.  Cartia  found  her  decks  in  complete  confu- 
sion. A  drunken  debauch  had  done  its  work  on 
crew  and  ofBcers,  A  burly,  bloated  man  was  lean- 
utg  with  loldosl  arms  and  lack-lnslre  eyes  against 
the  main  rigging. 

«»Oid  Bonney  is  as  tiruuk  as  Davy'-*  sow!"  mut- 
tered Randall.  Amswem,  take  tlie  helm;  there's 
none  here  fit  to  do  the  duty.  I  would  that  we 
nad  a  good  pot  of  coffee  to  wat  d  ofif  this  chill  night 
air;  but  doubtless  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  ask  it 
now." 

If  I  ean  bat  find  Master  Cnsar,"  said  the  dis- 
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gnlsed  boy,  I  do  not  fear  to  immiise  yoa  what 
yon  wish.  Sober  or  not  sober,  he  was  always  kind 
to  me." 

That's  a  kidr'  exclaimed  Randall,  ooazlngly, 
"My  throat  is  as  dry  as  a  rasp.  I  don't  doubt  yon 
can  manage  it,  if  youMl  but  try." 

The  night  woi-e  on  dark  and  dreary,  though  the 
eoffee  which  Aiidu  had  at  hist  sue*  *eded  m  pro 
oaring  warmed  the  chilled  limbs  of  1  'rtis,  and  in- 
8)>iied  in  him  a  comparative  ease  of  n  nd.  Even 
the  grim  old  quart(;r-master  who  stood  ^  lard  over 
him  relaxed  into  a  tbleroble  o6mmunicativene« 
and  tokl  strange  tales  of  sea  experience,  wherein 
bloody  c6nflicts  and  scenes  of  wild  revelry  bore  no 
inconsiderable  part.  About  an  hour  beiore  mid- 
night tiiey  had  reached,  according  to  the  Estima- 
tion of  Curtis,  the  latitude  of  the  northern  part  of 
Eastham.  Alida  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  00^ 
fee,  offering  first  to  Curtis. 

*'  Do  not  drink,"  she  whispered,  as  he  was  rais- 
ing the  cup  to  his  lips. 

A  glance  told  that  he  had  caught  the  warning. 
Detaining  the  goblet  long  enough  to  counterfeit  a 
heavy  draught,  he  gave  it  again  to  the  hand  of  Ali- 
da, Who  affected  to  !iil  it  onoe  more  to  the  brim. 
Randall  ditiined  it  at  biii;<le  puU. 

**  You're  the  making  of  u  capital  steward,  young- 
ster P'  exclaimed  the  qimrter-master,  lowering  it 
almost  with  reluctano-  irom  his  lips.  "  I've  not 
tasted  such  a  potion  ^  icu  I  was  in  the  Indies." 

It  was^ot  long  beiore  thera  was  perceivable  a 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  Randall  and  his  00m- 
panions.  The  quarlcr-mnster,  sensible  of  a  cer- 
tain drowsiiKss,  strove  against  it  strenuously. 
Planting  himself  close  to  Curtis,  he  put  on  an  air 
of  redoubled  watchfulness  and  sternness.  But  it 
soon  became  beyond  his  power  to  maintain  the  ef- 
fort. First  one  eye  closed,  then  tlie  other;  he 
opened  them  spHsniodioally ;  he  wavered,  reeled, 
and  staggering  to  the  rail,  was  presently  snoring 
soundly,  'i'be  man  at  the  helm  Htood  like  a  statue, 
braced  against  the  tiller'8  head,  fast  asleep.  Alida 
stole  softly  up  to  Curtis. 

**  The  boat  is  towing  astern,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  though  I  do  not  tlnd  the  oars.  The  way  of 
escape  is  oiien,  whenever  you  choose  to  use  it." 

"The  sooner  the  belter,"  answered  the  other  hi 
like  manner.  **  A  search  for  tlie  oa  s  would  oaase 
too  much  exposure;  tue  boat^th warts  w.ll  answer 
as  paddies,  since  we  are  now  suiBciently  near  the 
shore.  But  stay  I  you  mean  not  that  I  shall  go 
ulone?   Surely  you  will  not,  dare  not  remain?'* 

**  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  so  will  it,"  replied 
Alida,  timidiy. 

"  Can  I  will  otherwise?" 

With  noiseless  caution  the  fugitives  lowered 
themselves  into  the  boat,  and,  cutting  loose  trom 
the  brig,  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland, 
whose  bearing  was  clearly  preserved  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  officer.  The  latter  knew  that  1  hi  v 
must  be,  by  this  time,  not  iar  from  the  outer  ban 
which  extend  from  the  Wellfleet  shote,  some  oos- 
( n  miles  or  more  from  the  northern  bond  of  the 
cape.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  paddlea  wore 
plied  in  silence,  when  the  low  sonnd  of  the  taige 
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lieaying  ashore  strnok  the  ear  of  Cartifl.  Jost  then, 
eastiDg  his  eyes  astern,  he  was  able  to  perceive  the 
glimmer  of  saila  His  practised  eye  quickly  read 
their  story. 

**  It  is  the  barkP'  he  exclaimed;  "  she  has  struck 
the  bars.  Hark,  Alida,  tlie  shrill  sighing  of  the 
wind,  and  the  holluw  mnrmor  on  the  beach;  and 
that  omino-  s  sky  to  windward.  Hi  aven  help  yon> 
der  vessel  d'  one  of  our  easterly  gales  should  set 
in  before  uomiugl" 

"  AmtruP'  exclaimed  Alida,  in  a  subdued  voice. 
**  But  the  pirate  Bollingbara  can  ill  chiim  that  mer> 
cj  which  he  has  so  ion^  abjured.*' 

"  What  say  you?*'  cried  h«r  companion,  nearly 
letting  drop  the  rude  paddle  with  which  belabored. 
"  Have  I, heard  you  aright?" 

Even  so/'  was  the  answer.  Captain  Verdon 
and  that  notorious  pirate  arc  one  and  the  some. 
Be  not  surprised  at  my  speaking  thus.  He  is  not 
my  Either,  though  I  ha^l  supposed  him  such,  till, 
some  months  since  he  revealed  to  me  tne  secret. 
The  child  ol  an  old  companion,  he  reared  and  edu« 
cated  me  as  his  own.  Now,  whon  approaching  the 
age  of  womanhood,  his  caprice  sux.v:<^ted  the  idea 
of  taking  me  as  his  wife.  My  ill-judg<Mi  flight  with 
him  still  my  suppo^ad  parent,  placed  me  immedi- 
ately within  his  conti-ol.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
nigbra  foituiie,  my  iiite  wouui  very  soon  have  been 
decided.  Sooner  would  I  huve  chosen  death  than 
union  with  such  a  being.  Tlie  debt  of  gratitude 
has  long  since  been  expunged.  Let  him  suffer  the 
dai»tiuy  which  is  his  duel ' 

Full  of  the  tlioughts  incited  by  tliis  strange  re- 
cital, her  companion  made  no  rejuiuiler.  The  si- 
lence was  broken  by  the  report  ot  a  gun  irom  the 
bark. 

**  There  goes  the  call  for  help,"  murmured  Curtis 
as  an  advancing  wave  bore  the  boat  rapidly  toward 
the  shore.  *'  Small  help  shall  it  biing  them  if  my 
pi*evention  can  avail." 

They  reached  the  sands  in  safety.  Already  sev- 
eral of  the  towns-people  were  hastening  down  from 
the  rising.  Curtis  met  tliem,  and  in  a  few  words, 
explained  to  them  the,  character  of  those  who  now 
demanded  assistance,  ofleiing  himself  as  hostage 
till  the  correctness  of  his  information  should  be 
proved.  At  his  suggestion,  parties  were  dispatch- 
ed to  patrol  the  beach  and  give  warning  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  ventured  off;  and  also 
to  prevent  lights  and  sigmiis  which  might  afford  in- 
formation to  the  vesseb  concerning  the  situation 
of  the  shore.  Alida,  however,  declared  thtit  no 
great  number  ol  the  pinite^  wuuid  bo  likely  to  ven- 
ture Irom  the  vessel  at  pi-eseiit,  as  the  larger  por- 
tion of  both  crews  ha<i  been  dii.ikin;^  Ireely  fi)r  the 
last  two  or  three  days.  There  were  times,  she  de- 
clared, when  it  was  scarce  in  the  power  even  of 
Bellingham  himself  to  keep  them  under  subordina- 
tion. 

"The  boy  talks  reasonably,"  said  an  old,  weath- 
« t--l)euten  hsherman.  "Hark,  therul  the  villains 
are  at  their  carousals.  Ah,  they  little  think  wliat 
is  belore  tliem,  if  1  am  any  ju  Ige  of  sky  and  wave. 
Never,  ui  all  my  lii'e,  have  I  seeu  a  night  moi-e 
Warning.    Every  minute  the  sea  swells  higher 


on  the  beaoh.  An  hoar  or  two  hence  will  tell  tha 
story." 

His  prophecy  was  not  amiaa.  Wind  and  sea 
arose  with  a  rapidity  scarce  ever  witnessed  in  our 
northern  climate.  Hoarsely  the  surge  poured 
along  the  crumbling  beach.  Heavy  foam  flakea 
drove  through  the  air,  and  the  wind  last  increased 
to  a  furious  gale.  Yet  ever  and  anon,  mingling 
with  the  uufrequent  gun,  there  came  on  the  sea 
the  wild  revelry  of  the  doomed  and  demented  crew. 
Force.1  at  length  to  betake  themselves  to  the  up- 
lands, the  awe-struck  listeners  kept  watch,  till  the 
violence  of  the  storm  compe.led  them  to  seek  some 
htUng  shelter.  Even  then,  amid  the  tempeet^s  nig- 
iug  height,  their  excited  fancies  could  distinguish 
the  wild  cries  of  madness  and  despair.  But  when 
mom  appeared,  no  living  thing  was  seen  beyond 
the  landward  line  of  waters,  though  disfigored 
corpses,  spars  and  timbers,  and  all  the  wrecked 
richea  of  the  two  gallantly-fruighted  Teasels  strew- 
ed the  beach  for  miles. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  wreck,  Curtis  start- 
ed for  the  southward,  accompanied  by  Alida.  He 
was  anxious  to  escape  the  curiosity  of  the  villagess, 
and  still  more  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the 
schooner.  In  this  seeking  he  was  soon  successful, 
finding  her  safely  harbored  in  a  creek,  just  inside 
the  eastern  opening  of  the  sound. 

Gurney  was  overjoyed  at  greeting  his  command- 
er, though  he  reported  a  sad  account  of  damages 
suffered  by  the  **  Polly  and  Ann."  The  loss  of  two 
Ol  his  crew  killed,  and  others  womided  more  or 
less  sevei-ely,  appeared  in  his  estimation  as  quite  a 
secondaiy  a£air.  His  unwonted  loquacity  wm 
soon  terminated  hearing  from  tlie  lips  of  his 
young  superior  the  secret  of  Alida's  sex.  He  im- 
mediately returned  to  hia  wonted  silence,  empha> 
sizing  the  same  at  various  intei  vals  with  soleom 
shakings  of  the  head,  indicative  of  the  deepest  in- 
ward deliberations.  A  week  alterwards,  Cort^ 
and  Alida  were  wedded,  and  on  tiiis  occasion  Gar> 
uey  is  said  to  have  actually  uttered  six  words  im 
approval  of  the  prcoeeding. 

Captain  Curtis  and  his  bride  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage paid  a  visit  to  Madam  Belmont,  and  narrowly 
e8cat>ed  being  lionized  "  by  her  to  an  uncomfort- 
able degree.  From  this  dispensation  they  were 
extricated  by  skillful  management.  But  for  yeate 
ailterwaids,  the  woithy  dame  was  wont  to  di{ate 
with  great  satisfaction  on  theuocompli^hments  and 
ihrihing  lidvmtures  oi  her  lavonte  pupil,  the  lovo- 
ly  Altdu  Veidon. 

In  finishing,  we  would  say  that  the  foregoing 
nai  cution  is  founded  o  i  one  of  the  various  tradi- 
tions connected  with  the  wreck  of  the  pirate  i>«l- 
hu^ham,  one  of  the  most  noted  iucidents  in  tkus 
early  history  of  the  cape.  Even  to  this  day,  afi«r 
the  l.<pse  ot  more  tiiau  a  oentuiy  and  a  bal^  old 
and  curiously  formed  coins  are  thrown  up  by  tkh^ 
turmoil  of  the  seething  sands,  and  the  beholdeim 
are  wont  to  nod  their  heaJs  meaningly  as  th)Oj^ 
point  to  the  fantastic  relics  of  the  past. 

Great  men  lose  so.uewiuiL  oi  their  greatness  bgf 
being  near  us — ordinary  men  gain  much. 
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LITTI^  ONES  AT  HOMB. 


BT  W.  DBXTBR  SMITH,  JB. 


When  the  world  without  is  obeerleaa, 

And  onr  summer  friends  have  flown, 
When  the  earth  i^eems  one  vast  city 

And  we  walk  its  streets  alone; 
Then  the  innocence  of  children 

Tells  us  that  there  still  is  hope, 
And  we  see  the  light  approaching, 

Though  in  darkness  now  we  grope. 

Is  it  home  without  the  okitter 

Of  their  voices,  full  and  sweet? 
Is  it  home  without  the  patter 

Of  their  never- resting  feet? 
There  is  magic  In  their  presence^ 

And  its  powers  none  can  tell 
Who  are  strangers  to  the  children 

And  have  never  known  thek  spell. 

In  the  little  bads  of  promise 

Clustering  in  worldly  home. 
We  may  see  an  enrtWy  symbol 

Of  tKe  happiness  to  come; 
When  our  weary  feet  shall  wander 

To  a  better  world  than  this, 
May  we^  as  little  children, 

Entering  a  home  of  bliss. 


Bridemaids  and  Brideeake. 


All  hail  to  Hymen  and  his  marriage  day ; 
Strew  ruAhes  down  and  qutckly  come  away; 
Strew  flowers,  maids,  and  ever  as  yon  strew, 
Think  one  day,  maids,  like  will  be  done  lor  yon. 

Old  Bong, 

yTwBS  anciently  the  oostom  at  marriages  to 
jr  strew  herbs  and  flowers,  as  also  rushes,  fW>m 
^  the  houses  where  persons  betrothed  resided,  to 
the  church,  and  among  the  first  named,  rosemary 
was  held  in  high  estimation.  Branshes  of  it,  dip- 
ped in  scented  water,  and  sometimes  gilded  and 
bnng  with  streamers  of  colored  ribbon,  were  car- 
ried before  the  bride,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  bri- 
dal purty,  as  emblems  of  constancy  and  remem- 
brance. The  irngrant  herb  had  a  twofold  usage, 
for  it  was  borne  at  fun  em  Is  as  well  as  at  bridal  cer- 
emonials; and  this  is  alluded  to  by  D(>kker,in  1603, 
when  he  says:  "Here  is  a  s' range  ultemtion;  for 
the  rosemary  that  was  dipped  in  sweet  water  to  set 
oat  the  bridal,  is  now  wet  in  tears  to  lumish  her 
burial." 

The  practice  of  strewing  flowers  in  the  way  is 
still  kept  up  in  Kent  and  many  other  parts  of  En- 
gland; but  the  custom  which  formerly  prevailed 
of  crowning  the  bridegroom  and  bride  with  chap- 
lets  of  fiowers  kept  in  the  church  for  tlie  purpose, 
is  now  obsolete,  though  the  bride  still  retains  a 
relic  of  the  custom  in  the  marringvj  wro»ith  encir- 
cling her  brow.  This,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  ibrmed  of  wheat  ears,  occasionally  of  myrtle, 
whUe,  for  the  present  chaplet  of  omnge  flowers, 
iTmbols  of  the  purity  of  the  fiiir  bride,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  French. 


Another,  now  absolete,  custom  at  marriages,  was* 
to  sprinkle  wheat  upon  the  head  the  bride  as  she' 
left  the  church. 

The  wbeaten  ear  wae  scattered  near  ihi.*  perch. 
The  gruen  bloom  blossom  strewed  the  way  Itom' 
ciiurch. 

When,  with  her  newly  espousf  i1  husband,  she  re- 
turned home,  a  pot  of  butter  and  a  wbeaten  cake- 
were  presented,  as  presages  oi  future  plenty  and 
abundance  of  the  good  tilings  oi  ilii-  lile.  This  cus- 
tom gradually  merged  into  the  prcj^eiit  hig'nly  im- 
portant adjunct  of  the  wedd.n^^  least,  that  peculiar 
province  of  the  bridemaids— th  r  bri  !e  c«ke. 

A  sLght  trace  of  the  origin  of  tljis  delicate  com- 
pound is  still  preserved,  we  believe  in  Yorkshire 
to  the  present  day,  where  small  pieces  of  the  cuke 
are  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  married  pair,  pre- 
vious to  the  precious  morsels  beia^  JisU-ibutod  for 
"  dreaming  bread." 

In  old  plays,  frequent  allu5«ions  are  made  to  a 
fashion,  which  we  think  has,  in  modern  timo-»,  been 
most  judiciously  transferred  to  the  wediling  least 
at  home.  We  allude  to  the  *'  knitting  cup,»'  or 
nuptial  drinking  of  wine  in  the  chuich. 

**  What  pnest  can  Join  two  lovers'  hands. 
But  wine  mus^t  sohI  the  marriaire  bands?'* 

A  cup,  being  first  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  hand- 
ed round  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  drank 
the  healths  of  the  newly-espoused  pair.  The  Jews 
preserve  a  somewhat  similar  custom  to  this  day; 
and  after  the  I -ride  and  bridegroom  have  tasted  the 
wine,  the  glat^s  is  broken  over  their  heads  to 
mind  them  ol"  their  mortality. 

The  attendance  of  brideinaid^^  at  weddings,  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  •«  among 
whom,"  as  Strutt  informs  us,  "  the  bride  was  led 
by  a  matron  called  the  bridewoman,  followed  by  a 
company  of  young  maidens,  who  were  called  the 
bride's  maids."  In  latter  times,  it  was  among  the 
offices  of  the  latter  to  lead  the  bridegi-oom  to 
church,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom's  men 
to  conduct  the  bride  thither.  We  read  of  a  *•  lady 
being  led  to  church  between  two  street  boys,  with 
bride  laces,  and  rosemary  tied  about  their  silken 
sleeves."  And  at  (ho  marriage  of  Philip  Herbert 
and  the  Lady  Susan  at  Whitehall,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fir.-t,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Hoist 
led  the  bride  to  the  church.  On  returning,  two 
married  men  escorted  the  newly-married  lady,  and 
for  these  services  she  presented  each  of  the  gentle- 
men with  gloves  during  the  time  of  dinner. 

Gloves  appear  to  have  been  given  at  wedding 
parties  from  the  lime  they  were  first  worn,  and  in 
a  chronicle  beiiring  the  date  of  1521,  in  which  an 
inquiry  occunj  into  the  visitation  of  ordinaries  of 
churches,  one  of  the  items  is,  *♦  as  to  whether  the 
curate  refuse  to  solemnize  lawful  matrimony  be- 
fore he  have  the  gift  of  money,  hose,  or  gloves;" 
and  in  the  marriage  in  high  life  above  alluded  to, 
we  learn,  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  tlie  guests, 
"that  no  ceremony  was  omitted  of  bridecakes, 
points,  gaiters,  orgloves."  The  more  refined,  and, 
we  may  add,  judicioa?  taste  of  the  present  day,  has 
veiy  properly  limited  the  obs^^^^g|^oir 
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cnrtoms  to  the  bridecakes,  ikvors,  and  glores,  and 

thus  the  fair  bride  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  mde 
and  ancourtcous  handling  ot  such  as  were  desirous 
of  securing  wedding  trophies  afterwards  to  be  worn 
in  the  hjits  of  ihe  winners. 

Wedding  favors  were,  as  is  well  known,  pinned 
in  the  dress  ol  the  bride:  and  the  hapless  Catha- 
rine of  Braganaa  is  described  ta  wearing  "  a  gown 
of  rosoKsolor,  trimmed  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon," 
these  knots  the  Counttsss  of  Suffolk,  her  first  lady 
of  the  bed-chamber,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony, detached  from  her  Majesty's  dress,  and  dis- 
tributed  as  wedding  favors  among  the  company, 
giving  the  first  to  the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  the  otli- 
ei8,  as  far  as  .they  would  go,  to  the  officeis  of  the 
state,  ladies,  and  persons  of  quality,  not  leaving  the 
queen  one.  "All  the  ribbons,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Fausliawe,  «*on  the  queen's  dress  were  cat  to 
pieoes,  and  every  one  present  had  a  Iraginent. » 
We  m.»7  imagine  the  scramble  and  competition 
that  took  place  on  such  occasions. 

The  bride  lavors,  or  tmo  love-knots,  ancient 
iymlx>l3  of  love,  faith,  and  friendship,  pointing  ont 
the  indissoluble  tie  of  affection  and  duty,  did  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  take  th«  ir  name  of  true  love- 
knots  from  the  words  "true"  and  "love,"  bat 
from  the  Danish  verb.  "Trulofa"  fidem  do;  I 
plight  my  troth  or  fiedth.  These  knots  were  for- 
merly distributed  in  great  abundance;  were  worn 
in  the  hate  by  gentlemen,  and  consisted  of  various- 
ly colored  i-ibbons,  which  were  chosen  by  the  bride 
and  her  maids,  sometimes  after  long  and  seriotis 
disouasion.  We  wtA  of  one  which  ended  in  tavort* 
of  "  gold,  silver,  carnation,  and  white  ribbons;"  and 
of  another,  in  which  the  oolbrs  were  at  last  fixed 
as  follows:  "For  the  favors,  blue,  red,  peach-color, 
and  OMinge-tawuy.  For  the  young  ladi.^s,  flame 
eolor  (signifying  plenty),  peach-oolor,  grass-g^-een, 
and  milk-white;  for  the  garters,  a  pertVot  yellow, 
signifying  honor  and  joy.  V 

Like  streamers  in  the  painted  sky. 
At  every  breath  the  favors  fly.'' 
Besides  these  wedding-knots,  "rings"  were  for- 
merly given  away  at  the  festive  season.  In  Wood's 
"  Athanes  Oxonienses,"  Brand  tells  us  that  there 
is  an  account  of  the  famous  philosopher  Kelly,  of 
Queen  ElLtabeth's  days,  who  was  openly  profuse, 
bey-  'nd  the  modest  limits  of  a  philosopher,  for  that 
he  «  .id  give  away  in  golden  wire  rings  at  the  mar- 
rij»j;e  ol  one  of  his  house-servants,  to  the  amount 
of  i<mr  thousa)  J  pounds;''  a  custom  which  llie  pro- 
v'<  er  of  the  v  odding  entertainment  of  the  pi-esent 
du  ^  has  little  cause  to  regret  having  fallen  into  dis- 

"  Gloves*,  rings,  bi-acclets,  and  such  small  ware," 
ad  Struit  calls  them,  were  wont  to  be  frequently 
exchanged  between  the  betrothed  lover  aud  his 
uiistresd;  and  the  laUer,  in  presenting  a  bracelet 
of  her  own  hair,  was  considered  to  bestow  a  most 
especial  murk  of  her  lavor.  It  was  also  a  fashion 
for  each  of  those  betrothed,  to  wear  a  rose  or  otlier 
flower  us  an  externul  oi  conspicuous  mark  of  their 
mutual  oiigngement;  but  the  conceit  of  choosing 
such  short-lived  emblems  of  their  plighted  troth, 
cannot  be  thought  a  very  happy  or  propiiiou' 


mode  af  symboli^ng  the  "  eternal  bond  of  love." 
For 

It  Is  written  on  the  rows 
In  UH  glory's  full  array. 
Bead  wh«t  those  leaves  diM»loee— 
Piissmg  awsy ! 


A  I.OGICAL.  BAC;UAGE-.^iASTER. 
The  post  of  basrgage-master  on  a  railroad  tnin 
is  not  an  enviable  one.  There  is  oflen  a  wide  dil- 
lerenoe  between  the  company's  regulations  and  the 
passenger's  opinion  ol'  wliat  articles,  and  what 
aunount  oi'  them,  properly  comes  under  the  de- 
nomination of  bagKaSOf  difference  oi  opin- 
ion frequendy  subjecu  the  nnluoky  oflloials  of  Uie 
trunks  and  band-box  department  to  animated  dts- 
eu-«ions  with  a  certain  class  of  the  twvelling  pub- 
lic 

We  heard  lately  an  aneodote  of  "  Geoige,"  the 
nflable  baggage-master  on  a  western  train,  whioh  is 
too  good  to  be  lost. 

A  passenger  presented  himseU*  at  a  station  on 
the  road  with  two  trunks  and  a  saddle,  for  whiuh 
he  required  checks. 

The  baggage-master  prosapt^  cheeked  the  tnmks 
but  demanded  the  extra  charge  of  a  shilling  ibr 
the  saddle.  The  passenger  demurred,  and  losiBg 
his  temper,  peremptorily  asked — 
Will  you  check  my  baggage,  siri*' 
**  Are  you  a  horse?"  quietly  inqoired  GeoigOb 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  ezolaimed  the  iratt 
traveller. 

**  You  claim  to  have  this  saddle  eheoked  as  bsg- 
gage?" 

Certainly— it  is  baggage,"  positively  resumed 
the  passenger. 

Well,"  said  the  imperturbable  Geoige,  "by  tits 
company's  regulations,  nothing  but  wearing  appsfr 
el  is  admitted  to  be  baggage;  and  if  this  saddle  ii 
yonr  wearing  apparel,  «»f  course  you  must  be  a 
hone.  Now,  sir,  just  allow  me  to  strap  it  on  yow 
back,  and  it  shaU  go  the  end  of  the  road  witboni 
any  extra  charge  whatever." 


BOW  TO  BE  MISBRABUI. 
Sit  at  your  window,  and  look  over  the  way  at 
your  neighbor's  excellent  mansion,  whioh  he  has 
recently  bought  and  paid  for,  and  sigh  out— 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  rich  man." 
Get  angry  with  your  neighbor,  and  think  you 
have  not  got  a  friend  in  the  worid.   Shed  a  tear  or 
two;  take  a  wulk  in  the  burial  ground,  continually 
SAjing  to  yourself— 

When  shall  1  be  buried  here?" 
Sign  a  note  for  a  iriend,  and  never  foiget  your 
.IndncflB,  and  every  hour  in  the  daj  whisper  to 
3  urself— 

I  wonder  if  he  will  pay  the  note?" 
'Ihink  eveiybody  means  to  cheat  yon. 
Closely  examine  every  bill  you  take,  doobt  tti 
oing  genuine  till  you  put  the  owner  to  a  great 
deal  uf  trouble. 
Never  accommodate,  if  you  can  help  IL 
Never  visit  the  Siok  and  afflicted,  and  nevsr  givt 
.  fartUiug  to  ihe  poor. 
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TALES  OF  THE  HUT. 

BT  ALUkK  WEST. 

Mt  nnde,  Enoch  Bennet,  or  as  more  fitiniliarly 
known,  •*  Uncle  Nock  "—with  whom  I  east  my  lot 
originallj  in  eominj^  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
knd  of  Wiaeonun,  had  come  to  the  Noi-thern  Ter- 
litmrjr  many  years  beJore,  when  it  was  indeed  a 
wild  anaettled  tiact,  having  no  actnal  territorial 
Jdrisdietion  beyond  the  simplest  fonns  of  jndicial 
attachment  to  the  territory  of  Indiana — then  the 
aearost  point  of  actnai  civilization.  He  had  psM* 
ad  throQgh  many  of  the  changing  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  the  early  settlements,  and  was  grown  old 
in  years,  even  when  I  found  him  in  '86,  and  not 
Bsany  years  afterwards  he  left  the  loved  shades  of 
his  adofHed  forest,  home,  for  that  one  in  the  fiu* 
ofi  ecdioleas  hunting  grounds  of  the  etemoL 

His  experience  and  noqnaintance  with  the  Indian 
tribe,  who  held  this  gronnd  in  the  early  times  was 
▼ery  extensive.  He  spoke  several  of  the  promi- 
nent dialects  fluently,  and  had  a  smattering  ot 
tbem  all.  Alwajrt  maintaining  his  position  as  an 
American  citizen,  he  had  been  frequently  engaged 
in  strife  with  those  various  tribes  who  were  bought 
cnrer  to  the  French  cause  originally,  and  to  the 
English  afterwards,  and  in  theee  conflicts  bad  been 
■everal  times  wounded,  twice  a  captive,  and  had 
pnimd  through  many  serious  and  dangerous  crises 
cf  audi  a  fateful  existence.  He  was  one  ot  the  lit- 
tle band  who  defended  Prairie  du  Chein,  six  only 
in  Binnber,  against  a  force  of  six  hundred  French 
•ad  Indians  under  Col.  McKay,  in  I8I4.  Once, 
when  a  captive  among  a  hostile  party  of  the  Meno- 
Bkooees,  he  was  released  and  sent  upon  his  way, 
bf  their  noble  chief  lomah,  who  had  once  been  the 
guest  of  my  unde  at  his  cabin  on  Black  River,  and 
<tf  whom  he  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms, 
iaolaring  him  to  have  been  the  finest  speeimen  of 
Hm  Indian  nobleman  he  had  ever  seen. 

TIm  moat  serious  adventure  he  ever  had  with  the 
ved  men,  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1812-13.  At 
tlHit  time  he  was  trading  on  a  small  scale  with  the 
iMitivca,  at  a  point  on  the  Lemonmeir,  being  in 
eompany  with  three  other  whites — and  having  as 
a  nmtter  of  course,  old  George  along  with  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  unusual  and  very  general 
spirit  of  hostility  of  the  Indians  at  tliat  time,  result- 
lag  from  the  infectious  example  and  schemes  of 
Teeomseh,  they  had  a  peaceful  and  profltaVlo  »ca- 
son,  and  would  have  returned  to  the  lower  ooun- 
try  in  good  shape,  had  it  not  been  for  an  anfortu- 
Bate  and  unlocked  for  occurrence.  There  same  to 
the  CMmp,  one  evening,  a  suriy  Sioux,  who  wished 
to  barter  for  lead  and  powder,  offering  some  value- 
iMB  skins  in  payment.  Of  course,  it  was  refused, 
•ad  the  Indian  left  and  for  a  time  nothing  more 
was  thought  of  the  matter.  It  proved,  however, 
that  the  man  belonged  to  a  small  bind  of  that  lui- 
tkm,  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  rendezvous  at 
the  Bay,  where  a  force  was  eoUecting  to  join 
Teaams^   Being  in  the  warlike  sjiirit  they  oame 

a  posse,  and  demanded  lead  and  powder  of  the 
tpwlafi   which  being  refnsed,  they  attempted  to 


force  the  thing— when  one  of  my  uncle's  comrades, 
an  Irishman,  shot  the  leader  dead,  and  sot  to  beat- 
ing the  others  with  his  gun  stock.   Nothing  was 
left  but  to  fight  for  it— and  fight  they  did,  though 
they  were  soon  overiMwered  by  numbers,  and  all 
but  my  uncle  killed  outright  (old  George  happened 
to  be  absent  at  the  time.)   He  was  almost  unhurt,  « 
and  having  been  suddenly  secured  by  n  Sioux,  in 
the  ^^ery  beginning  of  the  fight,  he  was  bound  and 
can  kI  off  as  a  captive.   The  Indinns  were  deeply 
enn>  ed  by  the  loss  of  several  of  their  best  war- 
riors—and during  the  short  march  to  the  camp, 
my  uncle  gathered  from  their  words,  being  quite 
fiimiliar  with  the  Sioux  language,  that  his  pros- 
pects for  an  extended  life  were  growing  dark.  All 
but  one  of  the  party  were  clamorous  for  his  instant 
death,  but  the  other,  who  seemed  to  have  authoi^ 
ity,  contended  that  they  should  wait  a  day  or  two 
at  least,  and  in  the  meantime  endeavor  to  elicit 
from  my  uncle  the  hiding  place  of  his  valuables— 
for  In  those  days  the  money  and  property  of  the 
traders  was  alwny?  put  in  cacAe,  that  is,  buried  in 
some  by  place  for  security.   This  argument  of  the 
chief  had  its  effect,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  camp 
my  uncle,  with  his  hands  still  closely  knotted  be- 
hind him — was  put  in  a  rough  tent  of  boughs  and  a 
guard  stationed  over  him.   As  the  day  waned  and 
the  night  came  on  he  was  given  a  coarse  mess  of 
meal  and  water,  which  was  fed  to  him  by  a  hard- 
featured  squaw,  who  took  the  occasion  to  try  and 
discover  what  amount  of  knowledge  my  uncle  had 
of  their  language.   He  very  wisely  deceived  her  in 
that  regard  by  displaying  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance thereof,  and  after  she  lefl  him  he  lay  revolv* 
ing  the  chances  of  escape,  and  watching  the  party 
sitting  in  a  noisy  circle  about  a  laige  camp-fire, 
some  distance  off;   Beyond  them  he  noticed  a  few 
scattered  huts  of  boughs  and  bark— rude  and  has- 
tily constructed  wigwams — and  among  a  few  small 
trees  he  saw  some  half  a  dozen  horses,  all  their 
aninud  wealth,  which  were  baited  in  the  bushes. 
To  loose  his  bonds,  kill  or  elude  his  guard,  mount 
a  horse  and  "  streak  it "  for  his  life,  seemed  his 
only  chance — and  in  the  very  first  step  the  diffi- 
culty seemed  enouorh  to  dishearten  him;  for  his 
bonds  were  very  tight  and  very  strong  ones,  made 
of  raw  buck's  hide.   Thinking  of  these,  his  knee  in 
movmg  canght  the  hard  surface  of  a  stone,  which 
to  his  delight  he  perceived  was  fixed  securely  in 
the  ground  with  only  a  jigged  edge  protruding.  By 
a  series  of  cautions  "  squirms''  and  manoeuvres  he 
managed  to  get  his  cramped  arms  each  side  of  the 
dtone,  with  his  back  raised  over  it  by  a  species  of 
mnsciilar  contraction  in  his  neck  and  heels,  and 
then  by  a  long  and  tiresome  process  of  sawing  and 
rubbing— stopping  every  moment  for  breath,  or 
from  lear  of  alarming  his  watch — ^he  succeeded- in 
1  earing  apart  his  hands.   Fancy  yourself  with  your 
hands  bound  by  the  wrists  behind  your  back,  lying 
over  a  jagg«^  stone  and  hacking  by  an  awkward 
motion  the  bands  in  two,  and  yon  can  oonoeive  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  task.   Once  during  the  process 
he  cut  his  hand  upon  the  sharp  stone  and  gave  a 
slight  cry  from  the  pain.   At  the  same  instant  the 
guard  iJnnged  his  dark  head  in  the  low  entranoe» 
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and  my  ancle  felt  his  barning  eyes  were  watch- 
ing every  motion,  so  he  feigned  sleep,  and  snored 
loudly.  The  Indian  g^wled  and  withdrew  his 
head,  with  a  cnrse  on  the  "  O  okaw,  vmh  nem/*  (Yel- 
low dog  I) 

Seeing  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dodge  the 
watchfal  sentinel,  the  priaonor  hit  upon  another 
plan  which  liis  great  knowle<1g&  ot  IndLin  habits 
and  language  enabled  him  to  do  and  extx)ute. 
TiEUcing  advantage  of  a  burst  ol  hoarse  mirth  from 
the  camp  lire,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the 
guard  for  a  moment,  he  crawled  quickly  out  of  his 
little  hut,  and  springing  up  caught  the  Indian  by 
the  throat,  and  all  so  suddon  that  not  a  sound  es- 
caped him.  Being  a  man  of  great  size  and  of  real- 
ly wonderful  strength,  he  made  vhort  work  of  the 
red  man — and  in  the  space  ot  a  minute  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  decking  himself  in  the  coai^se, 
and  not  over  dean  attire  of  his  fallen  foe.  It  re- 
quired but  a  brief  time  lor  him  to  make  a  perfect 
Indian  of  himself,  with  the  culminating  addition  of 
a  little  muddy  water  to  his  lieuse;  indeed  he  used  to 
say  he  considered  himself  lallier  an  improvement 
on  his  predecessor.  Thus  attired  he  quietly  took 
op  his  place  at  the  hut's  door  as  sentinel  and  await- 
ed his  "  relief."  It  was  not  long  before  a  stalwart 
warrior,  leaving  the  party  at  the  fire  came  up,  and 
asking  roughly,  if  the  white  thief  was  asleep  took 
the  post.  Uncle  replied  that  he  was  asleep,  and 
slinging  the  Indian's  rifle  that  he  had  over  his 
shoulder,  walked  away.  Without  attracting  any 
amount  of  attention,  he  pctfsed  the  fire  to  where 
the  horses  were,  and  quickly  selecting  the  best 
looking,  loosed  him  and  sprang  upon  his  back. 
He  was  not  satisfied  to  part  with  his  dark  skinned 
Mends  without  a  fitting  testimonial  of  his  regard; 
BO  with  a  wild  bit  of  daring,  he  rode  rapidly  up  to 
them,  and  unslinging  the  Indian's  powder  horn, 
that  was  hanging  at  his  side,  he  threw  it  directly 
into  the  fire,  and  then  sped  away  before  the  aston- 
ished group  could  gather  their  thoughts.  The  ex- 
plosion took  place  quickly,  and  as  he  looked  back 
from  his  flying  horse  he  saw  the  burning  embeta 
of  the  file  scattered  thickly  among  the  amazed  and 
frightened  Lidians,  and  heard  their  hoarse  yeUs  of 
anger  and  pain. 

He  rode  forty  miles  on  that  horse,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  in  Prairie  du  Chein.  Two  days 
afterwards,  much  to  his  delight  and  grutiticatiun, 
old  George  made  his  appearance  with  all  the  trad- 
ing poet  property,  in  packs  on  a  couple  of  Sauk 
ponies — including  my  uncle*s  rifle,  which  he  valued 
very  highly.    Said  old  black  George— 

I  know'd  I  would  fin>  you  bar,  massa.  When 
I  found  dem  red  devils  had  dared  the  camp  out  I 
wasn't  soart  for  yoa,  'cause  you  wasn't  bom  to  be 
killed  by  them,  no  how." 


A  London  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribone  says 
that  letters  from  Livingstone  have  come  to  light, 
induding  one  in  which  he  says  Stanley's  arrival 
and  generosity  in  dividing  his  dothing  with  him, 
and  his  kind  attentions  in  cooking  him  some  nice 
food  undoubtedly  saved  his  (Li?ingiU>nd>s)  Ufa  at 
the  time. 


INDIAN  TREACHBRT  FOILED. 
During  the  American  war,  an  admirable  instaiM 
of  presence  of  mind  was  displayed  by  a  sergeant^ 
who  was  tnvelling  through  the  woods  of  New 
Hampshire  on  his  way  to  the  American  army.  Ho 
had  twdve  men  with  him.  Their  route  was 
from  any  settlement,  and  they  had  to  encamp  in 
the  woods  every  night.  The  seigeant  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  Indians,  and  understood  them 
welL  Early  in  the  afternoon,  one  day,  as  th^ 
were  marching  on,  over  '>og9,  swamps,  and  brooks, 
under  the  great  maple-trees,  a  body  of  Indians 
rushed  out  upon  a  hill  in  front  of  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  pleased  at  meeting  with  the  sergeant 
and  his  men.  They  considertHl  tliem,"  they  said^ 
**  as  their  best  friends.  For  themsdvos,  they  had 
taken  up  the  hatchet  for  tlie  Americans,  and  would 
scalp  and  otrip  these  cowardly  Yengeese  for  them, 
like  so  many  wild  cats."  "  How  do  you  do,  Prof^ 
(meaning  brother),  said  one;  and,  "  How  do  yoa 
do.  Pro?**  said  another;  and  so  they  went  aboaft 
shaking  bands  with  the  sergeant  and  bis  twelva 
men. 

Thc^y  moved  on  at  last;  and  the  seigeant  having 
marched  on  a  mile  or  two,  halted  his  men,  and 
thus  addressed  them:  *'My  brave  lellows,"  cried 
he,  "  we  must  use  all  possible  caution,  or  befovs 
morning,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  dead  men.  Yoa  ar^ 
amazed,  but,  depend  upon  me,  these  Indians  hava 
tried  to  put  our  suspidon  to  deep.  You  will  sea 
more  of  them  by  and  by."  They  oonduded,  finally, 
to  adopt  the  following  scheme  for  defence.  Ibey 
encamped  for  the  night  near  a  stream  of  water, 
which  protected  them  from  behind.  A  laige  oak 
was  felled,  and  a  brilliant  fire  kindled.  £  «cb  maa 
cut  a  laige  log  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  his  bodj, 
rolled  it  niody  up  in  his  blanket,  placed  his  hat  oa 
the  end  of  it,  and  laid  it  bdore  the  fire,  that  the 
enemy  might  take  it  for  a  man.  Thirteen  logs 
were  fitted  out  in  this  manner,  representing  tfaa 
sergeant  and  his  twdve  men.  They  then  placed 
themsdves  behind  the  (alien  tree.  By  this  time  ife 
was  dark,  but  the  fire  was  kept  burning  till  mid- 
night. The  seigeant  knew,  that  if  the  savages  orer 
came,  they  would  come  now. 

A  tall  Indian  was  at  length  seen,  through  the 
glimmering  of  the  fire,  which  was  getting  low.  He 
moved  cautioudy  towards  them,  skulking  as  an  Ia> 
dian  always  does.  He  seemed  to  suspect  at  fint 
that  a  guard  might  be  watching;  but  seeing  none, 
he  came  forward  more  boldly,  rested  on  his  loes, 
and  was  seen  to  move  his  fingers  as  he  counted 
the  thirteen  men,  deeping,  as  he  supposed,  by  the 
fire.  He  coimted  them  again  and  retired.  An> 
other  Indian  came  up  and  did  the  same.  Hien  the 
whole  party  sixteen  in  number,  came  up,  and 
glared  silently  at  the  logs,  till  they  seemed  satis- 
fied that  they  were  frst  adeep.  Presently  ihmf 
took  aim,  fired  their  whole  number  of  guns  opoa 
the  logs,  ydled  the  horrid  war-whoop,  and  roshed 
forward  to  murder  and  scalp  their  sapp3sed  Tle> 
f^m».  The  sergeant  and  his  men  were  ready  tat 
them.  They  fired  npon  them;  and  not  <»id  of  the 
Indians  were  left  to  tdl  the  story  of  tibst  nitjbt^ 
The  iscgaant  reached  the  army  in  safotj. 
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SUCH  THINGS  WERE. 
BT  HXNBT  mntTimi 


I  oannot  but  remember  such  things  were* 
And  were  meet  precious  to  me  l—STiaktpeare. 

Such  things  were  I  such  things  werel 
Fklse  but  precious,  brief  but  fair; 
The  eagle  with  the  bat  may  wed; 
The  hare  may  like  the  tortoise  tread; 
The  finny  tribe  may  cleave  the  air, 
Ere  I  forget  that  such  things  were. 

Clan  I  foi^et  my  native  gien, 

Far  from  the  sordid  haunts  of  men? 

The  willow-tree  before  the  door; 

Hie  flower-orown'd  porch,  the  hnpnble  floor; 

Pomp  came  not  nigh,  but  peace  dwelt  there; 

Can  I  loiget  that  such  things  were? 

Otn  I  forget  that  fiiir  wan  face, 
Smiling  with  such  a  moaniful  grace? 
That  hand  whose  thrilling  touch  met  mine; 
Dioee  eyes  that  did  too  brightly  shine; 
And  that  low  grave,  so  sad,  yet  fair, 
Can  I  foi^et  that  such  things  werei* 

I  would  not  change  these  tears,  these  sighs. 

For  all  earth's  proudest  luxuries; 

I  woold  not  with  my  sorrows  part. 

For  a  more  light,  but  colder  heart; 

Kor  barter  for  pomp's  costlier  tare. 

The  memory  that  such  things  were. 


Adrentiire  in  the  Desert. 

A  sedentery  life  being  against  the  principles  of 
^e  dervish  oharaoter  which  I  assumed,  I  often  was 
obliged  willingly  or  nnwUlinicly  to  take  my  knap. 
met  round  my  shouldem  and  to  make  expeditions, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  the  company  of  my 
hadji  oomrades.  There  happened  always  some 
extraordinary  thing  on  these  little  exoorsions. 
Sometimes  I  witnessed  a  heart-rending  scene  of 
slavery  and  cruelty;  at  other  times  I  saw  striking 
examples  of  rude  virtue  and  humanity.  My  der- 
vish blessings  remained  never  unrewarded.  I  sung 
until  I  became  hoarse,  but  I  filled  my  sack  richly 
with  cheese  and  with  horse  or  wild  donkey's  flesh, 
and  I  got  always  the  present  of  a  piece  of  felt,  or  a 
handful  of  camel  or  sheep's  wood,  and  sometimes 
even  a  piece  of  old  garment,  which  the  nomads 
tiirew  off,  resembling  lather  a  heap  of  rags. 

There  waa  no  fear  or  danger  in  the  environs  of 
€k>mushtepe  (a  place  where  we  halted  amongst  the 
Toraai-Tnrkomans);  and,  as  the  number  of  my 
aoquaintanoes  grew  always  larger,  I  felt  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  to  extend  my  roaming  expedi- 
tions a  little  farther  in  the  interior  to  such  tribes 
as  were  on  the  friendliest  looting  with  my  hosts. 
It  is  true  the  latter  often  warned  me  to  be  cautious, 
but  as  I  wore  nothing  on  me  besides  my  wretched 
dervish  garb,  and  my  meagre  purse  oontamln^  nhont 
twenty  krans  (sixteen  shillings),  I  thought  it  super- 
fiooQS  to  listen  to  prudent  advice  as  to  my  safety, 
and  pursued  my  route  for  days  together  without 


taking  the  trouble  to  return  every  evening  to  mj 
quarters. 

One  day,  after  having  wandered  about  from  one 
group  of  tents  to  another,  I  felt  toward  the  even- 
ing quite  exhausted.  1  espied  from  afar  one  soli- 
tary tent,  to  which  I  turned  my  weary  steps.  An 
isolated  tent  in  the  desert  is  never  recommended; 
but  I  bad  nothing  to  choose,  and  soon  decided  to 
ask  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitant  for  that  night 
I  entered  with  the  usual  dervish  chants,  and  with 
a  loud  **  Selam  Aleikum,"  (Peace  on  you.)  A  tall, 
wild  looking  Turkoman  received  me  at  the  door. 
He  told  me  to  sit  down.  We  exchanged  the  cus- 
tomary salutations,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
deep  conversation  on  religion,  horse  breeding,  and 
forays,  the  favorite  topics  of  these  nomads. 

When  the  sim  waa  nearly  set  on  the  vast  and 
wild  desert  landscape,  I  saw  my  host  was  growing 
more  and  more  restless  ftnd  unquiot.  He  sat  down 
and  rose  again,  went  out  and  came  back,  without 
speaking  to  me  a  single  word.  I  felt  a  little  un 
comfortable.  Suddenly  he  approached  me,  and 
with  a  rather  bashful  air  asked  if  I  would  not  lend 
him  some  krans  (money),  as  he  intended  to  treat 
me  with  a  dish  of  rice  meat  (a  special  meal  for 
guests),  and  was  highly  puzzled  at  his  not  possess- 
ing a  bingle  fiurthing  to  buy  rice.  To  lend  money, 
I  thought,  is  certainly  better  than  to  be  robbed  of 
it.  I  opened  my  purse  and  gave  him  five  krans, 
which  he  hastily  took,  and  hurried  away  to  mak« 
tiie  necessary  purchase  at  a  tent  which  he  said  was 
distant  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  he  returned  his  face  was  beaming  with 
joy,  and  I  really  compassionated  the  poor  but  hon- 
est man  who  was  so  anxious  to  honor  his  guest. 

The  supper  was  soon  ready.  A  huge  plate, 
enough  to  satisfy  half  a  dozen  empty  stomachs,  was 
put  before  me.  He  and  his  wife,  whom  I  ought 
'already  to  have  mentioned,  sat  opposite.  It  was 
only  after  my  long  insisting  that  I  oould  induce 
them  to  share  the  meal  with  me.  At  length  tkey 
too  began  .to  eat.  We  became  more  and  more 
friendly.  As  we  could  not  finish  all  our  rice  at 
once,  the  hospitable  woman  asked  me  to  stop  a  day 
longer  with  them,  and  to  have  a  second  dinner  the 
following  evening.  My  refusal  of  the  kind  ofTer 
will  be  easily  understood. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  bade  farewell  to 
my  host,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  touched, 
and  after  I  gave  him  and  his  horse  (as  is  the  cus- 
tom) a  parting  bleasing,  I  left  the  tent  for  my  re- 
turn to  Gomushtepe. 

I  had  not  yet  been  distant  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  tent  when  I  suddenly  heard 
a  loud  shouting  behind  me,  which  summoned  ma 
to  stop  in  the  most  threatening  terms.  Seeing  a 
well  armed  horseman  in  pursuit,  I  stopped  imm^ 
diately.  My  persecutor  approached  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  you  may  fancy  my  astonishment  when  I 
recognized  in  his  person  my  host  of  the  past  even- 
ing, that  very  Turkoman  I  blessed  an  hour  bo- 
fore. 

Stop,  hadji,"  cried  my  fUend,  with  a  deep  voioe 
and  downcast  eyes;  *<  give  ma  your  pone,  and  all 
you  have  on  you,  or  I—'* 
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My  nstonishment  had  no  limits,  and,  as  I  took 
the  wliole  affair  for  a  joke,  and  laughed  in  his  Inoe, 
the  Turkoman  ffrew  an^i^ry,  and  said,  **  Don't  delay, 
hadji,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  offend  you." 

As  robbery  is  not  an  offence  in  the  eyea  of  a 
Tarkomun.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  obey  his  sum- 
moiis.  I  handed  him  my  purse,  also  about  three 
or  four  spoonfuls  of  green  te>i  I  had  on  me,  and  a 
piece  of  old  ohmtz  which  I  used  instead  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  took  all  my  property  without  the 
slightest  compunction,  put  it  in  his  sack,  and  just 
when  I  was  ready  to  continue  ray  way,  tie  called 
me  back,  opened  my  parse  (now  his  own),  and 
gave  me  five  krans  from  it,  saying,  "There,  liadji, 
take  my  debt  of  yesterday  morning.  I  think  it 
was  just  five  krans.    I  don't  like  to  be  a  debtor.'' 

What  a  strange  honesty  I  thou^^ht  I  to  myself,  ns 
I  took  ttie  money,  llie  robber  now  appeared 
qnile  satisfied.  In  his  views  of  moral  and  social 
Ui'e  had  accomplished  a  noble  dee  I,  and  wi^  impn- 
dent  enough  to  ask  me,  on  my  parting  for  a  second 
blessing,  which  of  course  I  could  not  refuse.  I  be- 
lieve his  untaught  conscience  was  perfectly  .satl'^fied 
in  the  whole  tmnsaotion. 

Such  pictures  of  mingled  virtues  and  vices  are 
often  found  among  the  nomads  of  Central  Asia.  I 
had  certainly  a  curious  glimpse  of  barbariiin  life  in 
this  adventure  with  the  hospitable  and  honest  rob- 
ber I — A  Vambery. 

LJKB  TH£  SWINDL.B. 

The  following  story  of  ex-Governor  Grimes  is 
Touched  for  by  one  who  knew  him  well. 

The  legislature  had  just  covened  at  the  capital 
of  Iowa.  Grovemor  Grimes  had  arrived  the  night 
before,  and  taken  rooms  at  a  certain  hotel — at  least 
■o  a  young  a<«pirant  for  ofBce  from  a  distant  por- 
tion of  the  State  a^ertained,  as  he  drove  up,  and 
alighttrd  ironi  his  carriage  at  the  steps  of  that  pub- 
lic house,  llie  hostler  threw  out  his  trunk,  and 
the  landlord  conducted  him  to  his  room,  leaving 
the  trunk  in  the  bar-room.  Wishmg  his  tnink,  the 
young  man  demaii  led  to  have  it  brought  up,  and 
seeing  a  man  imssiiig  thtx>ugh  the  lowerhall,  whom 
he  took  to  l)e  the  porter,  he  giive  his  commands  in 
an  imperious  and  lofty  tone.  The  onler  was  obey- 
ed; and  the  man  charging  a  quailer  of  a  dollar  lor 
hia  services  a  marked  quarter,  that  was  good  for 
only  twenty  cents,  was  slipped  slyly  into  his  hand, 
antl  was  put  int«>  his  pocket  by  the  man,  with  a 
smih*. 

"  And  now,  sirrali,*'  cried  ^e  new  arrival,  **  you 
know  Governor  Grimes?'* 
*•  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

**  Well,  take  mv  card  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  wish 
an  interview  at  his  earli  st  convenience.'' 

A  peculiar  look  flushed  from  tlie  man's  blue  eyes, 
and  with  a  smile,  extending  his  hand,  he  said: 

"  /  am  Governor  Grimes,  at  your  service,  sir." 
Vou — I — tnat  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg  a — a — thou- 
sand pardons  I*' 

«•  None  needed  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Governor 
Grimes.  "  1  was  rather  favorably  impre&iod  witii 
your  letter,  and  had  thought  you  well  suited  lor 
the  ofQoe  specified.    But,  sir,  any  man  who  would 


swindle  a  working  man  out  of  a  paltiy  five  oenti, 
would  defraud  the  public  treasury  had  he  an  op- 
portunity.   Good  evening,  sir." 

A  PAIt80N  AND' A  POOR  LABOSIOL 

While  a  parsim  was  standing  at  bis  door  in  a 
country  village,  he  was  accosted  by  a  |)Oor  labol^ 
ing  man.  The  parson  told  him  he  noade  it  a  rola 
not  to  encourage  idleness;  but  if  the  man  would 
get .  into  his  garden,  and  root  up  the  weeds,  be 
would  pay  him  for  it. 

'*  That  is  all  I  wish,"  said  the  poor  fellow. 

*'  Well,  then,  come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  show 
yon  what's  to  be  done." 

When  thHy  were  in,  the  reverend  gentleman 
agreed  to  give  him  a  shilling  for  his  trouble;  bow- 
ever,  after  the  job  wa^  done,  he  thought  tuat  six- 
pence had  been  enough  for  the  time  the  laborer 
had  been  employed.  The  poor  man  being  half- 
starved,  and  wishing  to  get  himself  some  bread, 
finding  tlie  other  would  give  him  no  more,  agreed 
to  take  sixpence,  on  condition  that  the  reverand 
gentleman  would  teach  him  the  Lord's  Prayert 
which  he  consented  to  do,  beginning — 

"♦Our  Father"— 

"  What  I"  said  tlie  lr.l)orer,  *•  both  our  fiUhersP 

•*  Yes,  yes;  come,  say  alter  me,  *  Our  Father"*— 

**  What  I  your  Father  and  mint  too?" 

"To  be  sure,"  rep  ied  the  pa? son. 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  the  laborer,  "  yon  must  be  a 

confounded  rogue  to  cheat  your  brother  out  of  a 

sixpence. 

An  Exquisite  Chrome  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Moitthly  Companioh  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  move 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  pie* 
ture.  It  is  a  scene  of  contentment  at  home.  A 
young  imd  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
tuin-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  li^ 
tie  girl's  hand  is  tenderiy  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
(^Id  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  on^  comer  of  the  pailor  hangs 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  faces 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautifbl,  with  a 
liappy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  oar 
labors  in  producing  sucli  an  elegant  i^ioture.  Hie 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out. 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  wers 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  than  five  dol* 
lars.  It  is  of  the  same  laige  size  as  our  last  yesr^ 
picture,  "  Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  bat  a 
fur  costlier  and  Handsomer  production  of  art 

The  picture  wUl  be  sent^  ivwtage  free,  the  veiy 
day  we  receive  tlie  subscription  price  for  tiie 
Monthly  Comfanion— tm/y  One  DoUerJ^  tk$  ytm 
1874. 
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CHAFTEB  L 

SABLT  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  and  beanti- 
fal  day  in  tho  month  of  January,  1830,  a  fall 
brig  eallod  the  DelphoB,  piloted  by  a  semi- 
dfilized  native  named  Jem,  entered  and  soon  after 
oame  to  an  anchor  in  the  ininoipal  haibor  of  the 
iilandof  Otaheite. 

Ihe  island  m  qnvstion,  one  of  the  laigost  and 
most  beautilul  of  hundreds  of  the  same  general  de> 
seription,  dotting  the  broad  bosom  of  the  South 
Bicific  Ocean,  was  at  the  time  above  alluded  to, 
the  general  head-quartere  of  a  devoted  band  of  £n- 
gliah  missionaries,  who  owned  the  Delphos  among 
themselves,  and  kept  her  for  their  own  particular 
snd  almost  exclusive  use. 

As  the  vessel  just  mentioned  was  destined  to 
eany  a  preoions  bond  of  niiasionoiy  volunteera  to 
an  entirely  new  and  distant  field  of  labor,  her  arri* 
val  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  was  hailed  by 
many  waiting  souls  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and 
delights 

One  of  the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  of  the  vol* 
onteers  was  a  pious,  talented  and  lovely  female, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  named  Adelaide— 
though  she  was  more  generally  known  as  Ada — 
Culverton. 

The  form  and  figure  of  this  our  humble  heroine 
was  tall  and  ezqui^utely  well-proportioned;  her 
countenance  was  lair,  and  more  than  oommonly 
expressive,  bearing  upon  its  transparent  surtieuse  an 
air  ol  nuxSest  sweetness  most  fascinating  to  behold, 
which,  when  added  to  her  uncommon  strength  of 
purity  of  purpoue,  and  Christian  heroism, 
her  at  once  £bu:  in  advance  of  the  best  of 
those  claiming  to  be  but  little  below  the  angels. 

•'Where  is  Ada?"  said  Mr.  Blake,  who  at  the 
time  our  story  commences  came  out  of  a  neat  little 
cottage  that  graced  the  summit  of  a  low  hill  a  short 
dktance  in  the  rear  of  the  general  landing  on  the 
beach. 

Mr.  Blake,  by  the  way,  was  a  middle-aged,  ener- 
getic, and  very  pious  man,  who  had  for  some  time 
previous  acted  as  general  director  of  missionaty 
operations  throughout  the  whole  Polynesian  Aroh- 
^peiflga 

**  Where  isshe,  sure  enough ?*>  echoed  Mrs.  Blake, 
a  staid,  and  worthy  matron,  as  she  joined  her  hus- 
band at  the  cottage  door. 

As  he  looked  towards  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane 
leading  from  bis  house  to  the  main  settlement  of 
the  iriand,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
tear,  and  saw  the  object  of  hii  search  just  emaig- 
Ing  theroTrouiy  the  miasionary  said— 

**  Ah,  truant,  where  have  you  been  all  the  mom- 

Joaft  teaching  the  young  Otaheitan,  *  ideas  how 


to  shoot,*  replied  Ada;  **  and  God  grant  they  ma^ 
have  learned  to  take  sare  aim  and  be  enabled  to 

hit  in  the  right  direction  r* 

••AmenP  responded  Mr.  Blake,  but  are  yon 
aware  the  Delphos  has  just  arrived?" 

**  Were  1  not  I  should  not  now  be  here,"  respond- 
ed Ada.  While  sitting  in  my  academic  grove  a 
short  time  since,  surrounded  by  some  threescore 
dusky  scholan  of  ail  ages  and  both  sexes,  a  low 
murmur  from  some  outside  stragglers  fell  upon  my 
ear,  the  tenor  of  which  was  '  the  good  ship  all  same 
as  missionaiy  has  come.'  Knowing  from  this  the 
Delphos  had  arrived,  I  hastened  quickly  to  hear  the 
news,  and  here  I  ami" 

**  Yon  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  tho  news," 
replied  the  missionary,  for  the  boat  is  coming,  and 
Capt.  Crane  will  soon  be  with  us." 

As  Bir.  Blake  thus  spoke,  a  stout,  thick-set  indi- 
vidual dressed  in  seaman's  garb,  which,  speaking 
in  nautical  parlance,  set  upon  his  burly  form  *  like 
a  purser's  shirt  on  a  handspike,'  came  out  of  the 
lane  before  alluded  to,  and  placing  liimself  on  a  line 
with  the  group  of  waiting  missionaries,  looked  wist* 
fully  out  upon  the  adjacent  harbor  at  the  some 
time  whittling  a  stick  with  the  most  patient  and 
untiring  assiduity. 

A  short  time  afterwards  Capt  Crone  of  the  Del- 
phos, OS  fine  a  specimen  of  a  bluff  old  English  ship- 
master as  one  would  wish  to  see,  approached  the 
group,  and  after  shaking  haud«  with  Mr.  Blake,  acU 
dressed  him  thus — 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  and 
also  the  ladies.  And  how  has  our  island  paradise 
flourished  since  I  left  a  year  ago?" 

**  Thanks  to  onr  Heavenly  Master,  we  havenothp 
ing  to  complain  of,"  replied  the  missionary.  "He 
has  sent  the  precious  fruit  and  beauteous  floM-en  in 
their  due  season,  and  graciously  permitted  us  to  be 
the  humble  instruments  of  converting  many  hesk 
tlien  souls  from  utter  darkness  into  the  glorious 
heritage  of  his  everlasting  kingdom.  What  news 
do  you  bring  from  Sydney,  captain?" 

As  he  took  a  package  of  letten  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  three  to  Mr.  Blake,  two  to  his  wife, 
and  one  to  Ada  Culverton,  the  captain  said: 

**  When  I  left,  things  generally  in  Sydney  were 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Particulan  you 
will  find  in  the  letten  just  1*0001  ved." 

At  this  point  Ada  retired  to  the  house  where  she 
might  read  her  precious  missive  single,  solitary  and 
alone. 

**  My  vessel  Is  at  present  short  of  hands,"  con- 
tinued Capt.  Crane,  and  I  am  about  going  to  our 
consul  to  see  if  he  can  fuinish  me  some  men." 

Here  the  stout,  thick- set  whitUer  before  referred 
to,  stepped  up,  and  addressing  the  captain  with  a 
naisal  twang  that  unmistakably  showed  his  Yankee, 
origin,  said:  ^  \  \> 

"  1  say,  cap'n."  X;  \\V  A  N  7' > 


«*  Say  on,"  responded  Cnpt  Cra^ft«^ 
•*  Dew  yew  want  a  bond?" 
"  Are  yoa  a  sailor?" 
"Not  much,  no,"  replied  the 
say  lair." 
•'Been  to  sea,  haven't  yoaP* 
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«•  Well,  yes.  I  rayther  calk'lata  I  have.'' 
"  What  is  yoar  name?'* 
**  Perplexity  Perkins,  sir,  all  the  world  orm,** 
*'  Perp  what?''  inquired  the  astonished  Bnglish- 
man. 

"Lexity  Perkins,,  sir." 

**  None  of  your  fooling,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  in- 
dignant captaio,  "  but  give  me  your  true  name  at 
once." 

•*If  yew  ain't  got  that  preshus  article  neow,"  re- 
joined Perkins,  "  yew  can't  hev  it  all.  Hev  yew 
over  heem  t^  of  Sappaquiddick,  sir?" 

"  No,"  was  the  gruff  and  very  brief  response. 
Well,"  rejoined  Perkins,  "  it's  a  pretty  stylish 
sort  of  village  deown  in  the  Slate  of  Maine,  where 
I  had  the  honor  of  bein'  bom,  brought  up,  and 
spread  eout  most  oonfeonndidly." 

**  But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  your  name?" 
inquired  the  captain. 

**  Avast  heavin',  as  the  sailors  say,"  responded 
Peikins,  "and  I'll  oome  to  that  directly.  The 
ameotmt  of  the  story  is,  cap'n,  that  the  tree,  en- 
lightened and  independent  citizens  of  the  village 
where  I  came  from  air  the  raspinest  critters  on  giv. 
in'  their  children  moral  and  religious  names,  yew 
ever  heerd  tell  on." 

**  If  yours  is  a  fiiir  specimen,  I  should  certainly 
say  they  were,"  observed  the  captain. 

"  Positively  most  on  'em  was,"  returned  Perkins, 
**  and  my  dad  and  marm,  goin'  as  usual  with  the 
minority,  did  like  their  neighbors  in  this  thing  also. 
I  air  the  youngest  of  three  children,  tew  gals  and 
a  boy.  Marm  had  the  namin'  of  the  gals,  and  call- 
ed one  Charity  and  the  other  Mercy.  Then  marm 
and  dad  agreed  that  when  a  boy  came  along  dad 
should  hev  the  namin'  of  that  critter,  exclusively. 
In  the  course  <^  time  and  natur*  a  boy  did  oome 
along  right  in  the  midst  of  the  ha3rin'  season,  when 
dad  was  as  bizzy  as  old  Satan's  said  tew  be  in  a 
gale  of  wind;  and  dad  was  called  in  for  a  name. 
Arter  scratchin'  his  head  and  thinkin'  a  spell,  he 
■aid,  says  he: 

"  *  Call  the  chap  Perplexity.' 

** '  Aint  that  a  queer  name?*  said  Marm. 

"  *  Aint  this  a  free  country?'  asked  dad. 

«<  <  I  dare  say  it  is,'  said  marm,  weny  £fdntly,  as 
she  was  worry  weak. 

**  *  Then  I'll  just  name  my  children  as  I  please,' 
answered  my  respected  dad.  Arter  a  short  pause 
he  grabbed  me  eout  of  bed,  and  holdin'  me  as  fur 
off  as  he  oould  in  both  arms,  as  though  I  was  a 
monstrous  specimen  of  a  newly  discovered  sort  of 
blood  beet,  oontinered  thus: 

"<Kpow  all  men  bj  these  presents,  (dad  in  his 
young  days  had  been  partly  eddicated  tor  a  county 
lawyer,)  that  this  ere  man-child  neow  in  my  arms 
is  tew  be  called  Perplexity,  neow,  henceforth  and 
forever. 

**  *  And  furthermore,  ed  settera  and  ditto,'  con- 
tinned  dad, « if,  in  the  course  of  his  bringin'  up,  this 
child  aforesaid  dont  desarve  the  name  just  given 
unto  him,  yew  can  take  my  head  for  a  foo^ball,  and 
kick  it  dean  intew  the  middle  of  etarnal  smash, 
ament*  So  sayhi'  dad  laid  me  not  very  gently 
deown  agin,  'long  side  of  marm,  and  stalked  eoat 


of  the  room  like — ^like — well  say  like  Bonypart 
crossin'  the  Alps." 

Alter  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  the 
grave  missionary  and  his  wife  could  hot  re&ain 
I'rom  joining,  at  the  ctunoun  way  in  which  Perkiot 
had  beeu  sixddled  with  a  very  curious  name,  ths 
captain  said: 

"  Perkins,  I  am  satisfied  that  your  name,  odd  ai 
it  sounds,  was  obtained  in  an  honest,  legitimate^ 
and  highly  original  manner — but  how  came  you 
here?" 

**  In  a.  ship,  sir," 

"  What  sort  of  a  ship?" 

"  A  whale-ship." 

**  How  did  you  get  into  a  whale-ahipf 
•*  Walked  in,  sir." 

"  I  see  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  you  aie 
averse  to  giving  particulars,"  said  the  captain, 
'*  and  so,  for  the  present  I  will  let  them  go.  In 
what  capacity  did  you  act  on  board  ship?" 

**  Part  of  the  time  as  cook  and  part  ae  oarjtentsi; 

Stf." 

**  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  man?"  said 
Capt.  Crane,  addressing  Mr.  Blake. 

*'  All  I  know  about  him,"  replied  the  missionaiy, 
**  may  be  condensed  in  the  following  summazys 
He  was  left  here  by  the  captain  of  a  whale^hip^ 
sick.  The  ship  was  to  come  liack  for  him  after  aa 
absence  of  six  weeks,  but  for  some  unknown  cause 
has  not  as  yet  returned.  Since  Perkins  came  hen 
his  deportment  has  been  correct,  and  his  oondoet 
orderly.  Therefore  I  think  he  is  a  truatwofthy, 
honest  and  reliable  man." 

"That  will  do,"  responded  Capt  Cnme.  Then 
turning  to  Perkins,  he  said: 

"  Are  you  ready  to  come  with  me  now,  and  sign 
the  ship's  articles?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  most  decidedly." 

"Heave  ahead  then,"  rejoined  the  captain,  who 
thereupon  strode  rapidly  towards  the  settlement 
with  queer  Perplexity  following  closely  in  hit 
wsJce. 

In  the  meantime,  Ada  Culverton  having  retired 
to  the  house,  entered  her  own  private  apartment, 
and  after  opening  the  letter  she  had  just  received 
from  Capt.  Crane,  read  us  follows: 

Stdnbt,  Nov.  10, 1829. 

*'  DBA.itB8T  Ada.: — One  young  lady's  letter  to 
another  young  lady  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
fair  tmnsciipt  of  the  go»&>ip  prevalent  in  the  limit* 
ed  circle  of  acquaintance  by  which  the  writer  may 
at  the  time  being  happen  to  be  surrounded;  but  in 
the  present  iiis.ance,  allow  me  to  inform  you  tkat 
such  a  supposition  is  a  great  mistake,  lor  I  liave 
but  a  brief  item  of  gossip  now  on  hand,  which  is 
tliis: 

"  Night  before  last  I  attended  a  wedding  on  board 
his  majesty's  frigate  Vulture,  now  lying  in  oar 
port,  where  a  handsome  young  lieutenant  was  mst» 
rimonially  united  to  a  rather  homely  daughter  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  this  wicked  and 
wealthy  place. 

"The  bride  was  dressed  beautifully,  the  bcid» 
groom  looked  ae,  and  everything  psised  of  plai» 
antly  and  right 
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**Ool7  think,  dear  Ada.  Gapt.  Crane  is  calling 
for  this  letter  before  it  is  half  finished;  so,  instead 
of  a  whole  sheet  yon  must  content  yourself  with  a 
tingle  page.  The  names  of  the  parties  married 
were  Lieut.  Henry  Boyd  and  Era  Daliymple. 
More  next  time  from 

**  Your  ever  loving  Iriend, 

"Julia  WoBTBDroroir." 

Ten  minntes  after,  when  Mrs.  Blake  entered 
Ada's  room,  she  found  that  poor  young  lady  sease- 
leas  ui>on  the  floor. 


CHAFTEB  IL 

With  that  peculiar  delicacy  which  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  woman's  gentle  nature,  Mrs.  Blake,  in« 
stead  of  searching  into  the  cause  of  Ada's  trouble, 
bent  all  her  energies  at  once  towards  ameliorating 
its  effect  and  to  this  end  immediately  applied  such 
proper  restoratives,  as,  in  a  siiort  time  proved  ef- 
feotnal  in  bringing  our  heroine  back  again  to  con- 
sdoQsness  and  life. 

**  Did  yon  faint,  dear  Ada?"  inquired  the  mission- 
aiy^B  wile,  as  soon  as  she  thought  the  maiden  capa- 
ble of  speeb. 

With  tearless  eyes  and  a  vacant  gaze  as  though 
■he  were  looking  for  some  object  far  away,  Ada 
Hdd: 

"*Tbe  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away, 
Ueased  be  the  name  of  the  Lordr  >' 

**Poor  child r  said  Mrs.  Blake,  "her  mind  is 
vsBdering.   Lie  down,  Ada,  and  rest  a  while." 

"Yes,"  listlessly  replied  the  suffering  maiden, 
"I  will  lay  Die  down  and  rest.'* 

Throwing  herself  down  upon  her  humble  couch, 
lbs  looked  up  to  Mrs.  Blake,  and  said: 

"  Please  leaTe  me  now,  dear  madam,  and  I  will 
try  to  rest.  But  where,  oh  where,  shall  I  find  that 
predoos  boon?" 

"  Do  you  forget,  dear  Ada,"  answered  Mrs.  Blake, 
as  she  imprinted  a  loving  kiss  upon  fair  Ada's  lips, 
"  the  passage  which  says, — *  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
who  are  weAry  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  restr  " 

^Tot^tl"  repeated  the  poor  sufferer,  "oh,  no!" 
iod  tummg  her  face  to  the  wall,  she  closed  her 
bsaotifol  eyes,  and  seemed  to  sleep. 

Oar  friend  Perkins  had,  in  the  meantime,  follow- 
ed Capt.  Crane  to  the  office  of  the  British  consul, 
where,  after  being  duly  shipped  as  carpenter's 
mate  of  the  Brig  Delphosfor  a  six  months'  general 
Qcoiae,  he,  speaking  to  the  captain,  said: 

"Where  are  yew  beound  firsts cap'n?" 

"Tbngataboo." 

'*Ton;{a-ta-whol  what  in  thunder's  that?"  inquir- 
«d  Perkins. 

An  island  near  the  northeast  ooast  of  New  Zea- 
land,'*-answered  Capt.  Crabe. 

**Tamal  queer  name,  ain't  it?" 

**  Yes.  Do  you  feel  anyway  perplexed  about  it?" 
Mked  the  captain,  with  a  smUe. 

*'Kot  an  attum,"  replied  our  Yankaa  friend. 
"But  I  say,  cap'nt" 

••Say  on!" 

"WeU,"  responded  Perkint,  "I  meiely  want 


tew  know  if  yew*U  excuse  my  askin'  a  question  or 
tew." 

"  That  depends  on  what  the  questions  are." 

"  One  of  'em  air  this,"  replied  our  new  recruit^ 
*«  toe  wit,"  as  dad  would  say,  "  namely,  as  follows: 
What  air  yew  goin'  tew— tew  Tongaboohoo,  forr* 

"To  land  some  missionaries  who  intend  to  settU 
there." 

"  What  kind  of  land  is  it,  cap'n?" 
"  It  is  said  to  be  excellent." 
"And  the  people?" 

"  Are  savages  of  the  worst  description,"  answezw 
ed  the  captain.  "  Although  naturally  of  a  dusky 
copper-color,  they,  especially  wheu  going  upon 
warhke  expeditions  in  their  big  canoes,  black  them- 
selves hideously  from  head  to  foot,  in  order  to  strike 
terror,  even  by  thuir  very  looks,  into  the  hearts  of 
their  opponents.  It  is  also  reported  on  good  au- 
thority that  they  are  cannibals." 

"Eat  people— hey?"  inquired  Perkins. 

"Ye.^." 

"  Dew  yew  know  anything  about  their  style  of 
coolcin',  cap*n?" 

*No.  Why  do  you  ask?"  interrogated  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Because,"  responded  Perkins,  "  possibly,  per- 
chance, and  so  forth,  as  dad  would  aay,  them  canni^ 
bals  might  take  me  prisoner,  and  take  a  notion  tew 
cut  me  square  up." 

"  Very  likely,"  observed  the  captain. 

"Well,"  continued  Perkins,  "when  I  feonnd 
eout  that  was  goin'  to  be  done,  I  should  naterally 
consider  in  what  way  I  should  be  copked  that 
would  be  easiest  for  me  and  most  relishin'  tew 
thbm.  Roasted  or  tried  I  am  afraid  I  should  prove 
a  tough  customer;  and  simply  biled  I  shouldn't 
ameount  tew  nothin*  at  all,  so  I  should  jest  tell  the 
Tongbataboos  finally,  tew  immadgin  me  tew  be  fish 
and  go  in  for  an  extensive  chowder." 

"Thatwai  do,"  remarked  the  captain.  "Yoa 
have  spelt,  and  in  due  time  may  possibly  learn  to 
read.  Now  pick  up  your  dunnage  as  soon  as  yoo 
can,  and  go  on  lx)ard  the  brig,  for  if  the  wind  Is 
right,  I  intend  to  sail  to-morrow  morning." 

"  As  my  dtmnage,"  answered  Perkins,  "  simitlj 
ameountB  tew  the  dads  at  present  kiverin'  my  im- 
mortal back,  and  consequently  is  already  picked  up, 
I'll  jest  take  a  canoe  and  go  on  board  forthwith,  so 
as  tew  be  in  time  for  dinner." 

And  without  waiting  for  any  reply  Peiplezi^ 
Perkins  left  the  ofllce  and  proceeded  to  carry  his 
expressed  intention  into  effect. 

Soon  afterwards,  Cspt.  Crane  also  left  the  oon- 
snl's  office,  went  to  the  missionary's  house  and  in- 
lormed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  that  all  persons  intend- 
ing to  go  in  the  brig  must  l>e  on  board  by  nine 
o'clock  the  same  evening. 

llie  whole  party  intending  thus  to  go  consisted 
of  Mr.  Craig  and  wife,  Mr.  Watson  and  wife.  Miss 
Ada'Culverton,  and  Mrs.  Bkike. 

As  these  with  one  exception  assembled  at  th^ 
missionary's  tea-table  that  evening,  Mr.  Blake  said 
to  his  wife: 

"  My  dear,  where  is  Ada?" 

"  She  has  been  confined  to  her  room  since  mon^ 
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in^  by  a  slight  indisposition,  bat  I  bare  tent  for 
her  and  think  she  will  presently  appear.'' 

Presently  she  diJ  appear,  looking  very  pale,  but 
■bowing  DO  other  trace  ot  the  fiery  onleal  through 
which  she  had  been  so  suddenly  and  lately  called 
opon  to  pass. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  this  brave  and 
fldthful  band  of  missionaries  were  safely  embarked 
OD  board  the  brig  which  sailed  forthwith  apon  a 
eraise  that  proved  to  be  the  last  that  hitherto  soo- 
oe«ful  vessel  ever  made. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  sooooedingday,  Mrs. 
Blake,  taking  Ada  into  the  privacy  of  their  com- 
mon state-room,  said: 

**Ada,  I  know  your  mind  It  sorely  troubled. 
Can  yon  not  confide  in  me?" 

Alter  a  moment's  silent  self-oommonion,  Ada 
answered: 

"  I  can ;  and  feeling  it  my  dnty  so  to  do,  I  will 
oonfide  in  you,  my  more  than  sister.  My  mind  is 
sorely  troubled,  for  I  have  grievously  sinned  against 
the  High  and  Holy  Majcbty  of  Heaven.  I  have 
broken  the  two  first  commandments  of  the  deca^ 
logue." 

"How?" 

By  taking  to  myself,  and  setting  up  in  my  se- 
cret heart  a  graven  image,  an  idol  which  I  wor- 
shipped more  fervently  than  t  din  the  image  of  my 
Maker.  And  yet  1  knew  not  of  tliis  sin  till  yester- 
day morning,  when  a  single  paragraph  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  Sydney  by  the  hands  of  Capt.  Crane 
brought  all  my  i^ilt  at  once  with  crashing  force 
home  to  my  aching  heart." 

Here  Ada  pauued,  wept  awhile  without  restraint, 
and  then  continued: 

'*  Alas,  my  poor  heart  is  but  haman,  after  all, 
and  being  so,  most  jxatiently  endure  and  suffer  to 
the  end." 

«*  Thus  iar,  dear  Ada,"  interposed  Mrs.  Blake, 
"  your  speech  to  me  is  enigmaticaL" 

After  a  momentary  silence,  Ada  said: 

**  A  brief  narration  of  my  previous  histoiy  soon 
will  explain  it  all." 

'*  I  was  bom  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Lou- 
den nearly  twenty  years  ago.  My  lather  was  a 
respected  and  wealthy  merchant,  and  my  mother 
was  one  of  the  best  women  that  ever  lived* 

**  From  infancy  until  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
my  lines  were  indeed  cast  in  pleasant  places,  for  I 
bad  a  good  home,  kind  friends,  and  all  the  number- 
less advantagtisof  culture  and  education  my  father's 
wealth  could  possibly  bestow. 

'*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was  thoroughly  oon- 
Terted,  as  I  fondly  thought,  from  the  sinful  follies 
of  a  djring  world  into  the  precious  fulness  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  joined  the  Dissenting  church, 
of  which  my  parents  liad  been  members  many  years. 

"Two  years  afterwards,  I  accidentally  became 
aoquainted  with  a  handsome,  high-minded,  and  ac- 
complished young  man,  named  Henry  Boyd.  He 
mm  at  that  time,  and  Is  now  an  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  It  matters  not  how  it  came  about,  but 
ftftar  a  short,  yet  blissful  intimacy,  I  knew  I  loved 
that  man  with  all  the  strength  and  iarvor  of  an  un- 
tiaiMnelUd  heart 


Soon  afterwards  he  openly  professed  a  love  for 
me,  stronger  and  more  fervent,  if  possible,  thaa 
mine  for  him,  knd  sought  my  band  in  marriage. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  I  hud  uscettained  that, 
although  his  habits  were  good,  and  his  morals  iin> 
exceptionable,  his  religious  priiiuiplea  were  an* 
sound  and  atheistic;  so  I  silenced  at  once,  and  as  I 
thought,  forever,  the  power,  ul  pleadings  of  my 
loving  heart,  and  decided  ly  reftiaed  the  tempting 
offer.  To  this  he  answered  nothing  but  left  my 
presence  silent,  sud,  and  soiTOWing  as  one  irom 
whom  hope  had  flown  forever. 

*'  Then,  longing  for  a  change— longing  for  some> 
thmg  to  replac  e  what  I  had  so  dutifully  thrown 
away,  I  embraced  with  eager  aeal  the  miasionaiy 
cause,  and  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  *  go  oat  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  ores' 
ture,'  or  at  least,  to  assist  in  doing  so,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  ability. 

**  Soon  as  my  witihes  became  known  to  yoor  e^ 
teemed  husband,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time, 
he  interested  himself  at  once  and  earnestly  in  my 
behalf,  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  my  parents 
to  what  they  thought  a  holy  sacrifice,  and  brought 
me  to  the  pleasant  island,  where,  as  you  well  know 
until  last  night,  I  have  ever  since  lived. 

"  And  I  can  truly  say,  I  never  during  all  that 
time,  until  yesterday,  doubted  that  my  Master  and 
his  blessed  cause  occupied  my  heart  to  the  oooi* 
plete  exclusion  of  all  else  beside.  But  then,  a  sii^ 
gle  paragraph  of  a  gotwiping  letter  from  a  iemals 
friend  in  Sydney  aunoimcing  Henry's  marrisge  ts 
another,  suddenly  di^ielled  the  fond  illusion  sad 
brought  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  bad 
been  sorely,  and  almost  &tally  mistaken.  Toa 
know  the  rest.'' 

"  Yes,  dear  Ada,"  answered  Mrs.  Blake,  I  think 
I  know  all,  now — the  first  love,  the  sense  of  do^ 
that  made  you  bravely  tiy  to  cast  it  off^  the  thought* 
less  lack  of  self-examination  that  made  you  think 
you  had  succeeded,  the  trial,  the  awakening,  and 
going  to  the  Saviour  for  forgiveness,  rest  and  pesos 
—ah  yes,  I  know  it  all" 

"And  I  feel  perfecUy  resigned  to  HeaTeQ*s  wffi, 
responded  Ada.  Henceforth  we  will  talk  of  it  as 
more." 

"  You  are  a  sweet,  good  girl,  dear  Ada,"  aasww> 
ed  Mrs.  Blake,  and  I  hope  that  God  will  most 
abundantly  rea-mrd  your  faithfulness  to  Hinu" 

So  saying  the  ndssionary's  noble  wife  left  the  v» 
pentant  oae  alone,  and  went  on  deck. 

Alas,  poor  Adal  alas  for  thy  poor  heartl  It  Is 
but  human,  and  so  must  patiently  endure  and  sufftr 
to  the  end. 

CHAPTER  m. 

AvTBR  a  pleasant  passage  of  some  twenty  days 
the  missionary  brig  Delphos  ca^t  anchor  in  a  soaail 
bay  situated  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  tbs 
high  and  fertle  island  of  Tongataboo. 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the 
anchored  the  brig's  deck  was  literally  ooversd  bom 
stem  to  stem  with  black  and  dusky  natiyes  of  both 
•exsi  and  all  9§im,  eaffsr  to  trade  awi^  the  p» 
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doets  ci  their  Uuid,  consiiting  of  yams,  bread-fhiit, 
poBgoB  and  so  cm,  for  powder,  knires,  tobaooo, 
•od  olothing  of  anj  and  evexy  possible  description. 

Tbe  individoal  through  whom  thej  did  their 
nudin;;,  and  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  halt  interpreter 
was  a  native  called  Tombo,  who,  in  the  coarse  of 
one  or  two  whaling  oroises  it  had  been  his  fortune 
aeddentallj  to  make,  had  managed  to  pick  np  just 
aboat  English  enough  wherewith  to  spoil  that  ven- 
eiable  language  and  his  own  also.  Notwithstand- 
tng  all  this  he  wa^  still  a  native,  and  at  heart  as 
brut>illj  savage  as  the  worst  of  his  more  ignorant 
oomptinions. 

For  some  partieular  purpose  of  his  o^,  with 
which  we  at  present  have  nothing  to  do,  our  friend 
Perkins  stepped  np  to  this  quondam  interpreter, 
MB  soon  as  opportunity  ofiered  and  addressed  him 
thiu: 

"  I  say — air  yew  the  boss  of  this  oonfeounded 
«opper«olored  sreowd?*' 

•*  Me  no  'stande,"  was  Tombo'.*  brief  reply. 

"No  'sUnde,''  repeated  Perkins,  '*what  in  bio 
dew  yew  mean  by  thatr* 

**  He  means,"  interposed  a  sailor  standing  by, 
"  that  he  don't  understand  what  you  say." 

"Don't,  hey?"  responded  Perkins,  "  s'pose  I  of- 
fer  him  a  dollar  dew  yew  think  he'll  understand 
thatr 

**  Taas,  me  'stands  dollar,  too  much,''  answered 
Tombo. 

**  If  yew  wait  till  I  give  yew  one,"  continued  Per- 
kins, "yew  will  find  yewer  understanding  length* 
sned  eoot  considerably  if  not  more.  Eat  folks 
ashore  there,  don't  they,  yew?" 

**  Taas,' '  responded  Tombo, "  Kanaka  oho  w  ohow 
man  too  mocha." 

"Oh,  go  in  for  oheowder  dew  yew,"  answered 
Perkins.    •«  Well,  I  though^  so." 

With  a  feotastio  grin  designed  to  show  his  idea 
of  the  lowest  state  of  idiocy^  to  which  he  evidently 
thought  oar  hero  was  reduced,  Tombo  said — 

**  Pah—yon  fool-man,  too  muche.  "Ksnska  no 
eat  fooUman." 

"Then  I'm  one,  sure's  yew  live,"  responded  Per- 
kins, "  and  give  yew  credit  for  better  taste  than 
ever  I  supposed  yew  had." 

"Now  yew  buy  cocoa-nut?"  asked  Tombo. 

"  Nary  not,"  responded  Perkins,  who  thereupon 
walked  away,  whistling  Torkstreet  and  leaving 
Tombo  to  trade  and  dicker  with  such  other  cus- 
tomen  as  might  be  disposed  to  buy. 

Towards  night&ll,  (it  was  early  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  Delphos  anchored  in  the  bay,)  the  crowd 
on  the  vessel's  deck  commenced  dispersing,  and  at 
sight  o'dook  in  the  evening  it  was  found  thatneai^ 
ly  all  the  natives  including  their  interpreter  had 
gone  on  shore. 

As  the  natives  had  behaved  peaceably  and  show- 
ed nothing  but  the  most  friendly  intentions  towards 
them  all  the  while  they  were  on  board,  no  danger 
daring  the  night  was  apprehended  from  them,  so 
an  anchor  watch  oonsisting  of  three  men  was  set 
al  sight  o'clock,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ship's 
company  tired  with  the  extraordinary  labors  of  the 
day,  laid  themselves  down  to  rest. 


Not  long,  however,  for  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  there 
abouts  they  were  suddenly  startled  from  their  heavy 
slumber,  by  the  horrid  cry  from  tbe  watch  on  the 
upper  deck  of— 

"  Murder  I  the  natives  are  upon  usP' 

Uo^uckily  th  )  few  availing  fire-arms  belonging 
to  the  brig,  had  been  inadvertently  lelt  upon  the 
quarter  dock,  whither  they  hud  been  carried  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  natives 
there  assembled  with  a  realizing  sense  of  their 
deadly  and  sure  effect,  and  consequently  those  be- 
low at  the  time  the  alarm  was  given  were  obliged 
to  arm  themselves  with  such  other  weapons  as 
conveniently  came  to  hand. 

With  these,  comprising  knives,  boat  pikes,  pis^ 
tols,  clubs,  and  so  forth,  the  male  members  ol  the 
company  hastened  to  the  upper  deck,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  the  savage  islanders  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  as  showed  at  once  that  re- 
sistance would  eventually  be  in  vain. 

Nevertheless  our  little  band  of  white  men  did 
resist,  and  a  hand  to  hand  fight  immediately  oom- 
menced,  which  they  brilliantly  sustained  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  when  overpowered  by  numbers, 
those  who  had  not  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
fight  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

In  the  meantime  our  friend  Perkins,  after  doing 
good  service  by  knocking  down  with  a  friendly 
handspike  some  half  doaen  or  more  of  his  savage 
foes,  and  seeing  the  day,  or  more  properly  to 
speak  the  night  was  sorely  lost,  retreated  to  the 
cabin,  where  he  found  the  ladies  of  the  company 
upon  their  bended  knees  apparently  in  silent 
prayer. 

As  they  became  aware  of  oor  Mend's  presenoe 
in  their  midst  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  one 
of  their  number,  Ada  Culverton,  said — 

"  I  presume  sir,  that  our  &te  is  surely  sealed.** 

"  Well,"  responded  Perkins,  "  we  air  in  rather  a 
perplezin  fix,  that's  a  (act.  There  s  tew  sets  of 
heathens  got  possession  of  the  brig,  one  black  and 
the  other  copper-colored  like  them  that  was  aboard 
this  artemoon.  That  air  shows  there's  tew  differ- 
ent kinds  ol  varmints  livin'  on  the  place  ashore. 
As  tew  what  they'll  dew  it  would  pozsle  six  or 
seven  Feladelly  lawers  tew  make  eout,  but  keep 
yewer  heart  up  Mrs.  Marm  and  ladies  all,  keep 
yewer  hearts  chock  up  tew  high  water  mark. 
Not  havin'  the  high  ferlewtin  gift  of  gab  I  ain't 
much  on  talk,  but  I  kin  feel  a  heap  espeshally  for 
bewty  in  distress,  and  I'll  stand  by  ye  all  till  I  am 
killed,  cooked  tew  order,  and  most  etamally  chaw- 
ed up,  I  swow  tew  Jewbitter  I  wiU.  Amen." 

Just  as  Perkins  concluded  his  pithy  and  charac- 
teristic speech,  a  rush  was  made  from  the  upper 
deck  and  the  cabin  was  immediately  crowded  with 
savages,  the  foremost  being  Tombo,  who  address- 
ing our  hero  said — 

"  Ho,  you  fool-man,  here." 

Taking  up  and  acting  at  onoe  upon  the  idea  of 
being  a  fool,  Perkins  with  the  most  hideous  and 
fantastic  gestures  imaginable  said  or  sung: 

**  Bah  bah  bah,  yah  yah  yah,  ohow  ohow  ohow, 
bow  wow  wow,  row  dowdy  dow,  tiddly  -dowdy 
dumi" 
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**  Ah,  yon  miti  (good)  fool-man.  Me  like  yon  too 
mnche,"  answered  Yombo.  Fool-man  no  good 
eat,  Kanaka  no  eat  bim.  No  kill  bim  too.  No 
kill  wyhemu  (women),  no  no  no.*' 

Here  a  tall  and  stalwart  savage  painted  black, 
irith  a  ooaple  of  monstrous  feathers  trailing  from 
his  scalp,  who  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  petty  chief, 
spoke  to  Yombo  in  his  native  tongne,  after  which 
the  polite  interpreter  turning  to  the  prisoners  said: 

*'Tree  wyheenis,''  designating  by  gesture  Blake, 
Watson,  and  Craig,  **long  to  Ba  Ba,''  meaning  the 
black  chief,  "  dey  go  long  him.  Little  wyheenie,** 
meaning  AHa,  "  long  to  me,  go  asho  in  canoe,  come. 
Fool-innn  he  long  me— come  too." 

Knowing  that  the  least  resistance  to  this  curioos 
mandate  would  be  utterly  in  vain,  the  prisoners 
silently  accomi)anied  their  sable  captors  to  the 
deck,  then  into  canoes,  and  in  these  primitive  con- 
veyances to  the  shore,  where  they  landed  just  be- 
fore daylight. 

As  our  hero  on  account  of  his  supposed  idiocy 
was  allowed  to  roam  at  will  about  the  island,  he 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day  that 
it  was  indeed  inhabited  by  two  distinct  closses  of 
I)eople,  the  blacks,  who  owned  many  big  cauoee 
and  formed  the  active  war  party,  to  which  the  sec- 
ond or  copper  colored  ones  acted  as  whippers  in. 
Pnring  the  fore  part  of  the  day  he  also  noticed 
that  both  of  these  classes  united  in  stripping  the 
brig  of  all  her  valuables  and  setting  fire  to  her  as 
they  finished  early  in  the  allemoon. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  Perkins,  to 
his  great  joy,  descried  a  sail  making  slowly,  for 
the  wind  was  very  light,  towards  the  island.  Then 
he  resolved  to  wait  till  after  dark,  take  without 
leave  or  licen>e  a  small  canoe  and  board  the  ap- 
proaching ship  or  perish  in  the  attempt 

This  resolve  he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  carry 
out;  and  consequently  before  nine  o'clock  that 
night  he  was  safely  domiciled  on  board  his  majes- 
ty's frigate  Rambler,  bound  for  Sydney,  and  calcu- 
lating to  s^nd  a  boat  on  shore  at  Tongataboo  for 
water. 

It  naturally  so  happened  that  the  lynx-eyed  na- 
tives saw  the  approaching  ship  as  soon  as  Perkins, 
and  the  war  party  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  getting  themselves  and  their  big  canoes 
ready  for  a  grand  attack  on  the  strange  vessel  the 
next  morning. 

In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Kennedy  of'  the 
**  Rambler,''  after  hearing  Perkins'  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  savages  on  the  day  previous,  re- 
solved, instead  of  sending  a  boat  on  sliore  for 
water,  to  send  another  in  its  stead  with  an  armed 
crew  and  Perkins  for  a  guide  to  fight  the  savage 
foe  and  rescue  all  such  prisoners  as  might  be  found 
in  their  possession. 

Soon  after  daylight  it  was  found  that  the  natives 
left  the  island  in  four  canoes,  and  were  boldly  ap- 
proaching the  ship  with  the  evident  intention  of 
showing  fight.  The  foremost  of  these,  and  the 
largest,  which  the  natives  pr.mdly  called  their  Big 
Canoe,  belonged  to  Ba  Ba,  and  was  com  manded 
by  that  sable  warrior  in  person. 

When  this  canoe  had  got  about  midway  between 


the  island  and  the  ship,  she  was  met  by  the  Bain- 
bier's  first  cutter  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Lientenant  Henry  Boyd.  The  Big  C^anoe  wis 
manned  by  seven  persons,  including  the  chief,  and 
the  cutter  by  the  same  number  of  men,  infJnHjtig 
the  lieutenant  and  his  Yankee  guide. 

With  this  **even  odds,"  the  fight  commenoed 
forthwith.  First  a  sable  w  airier  from  the  Bii 
Canoe  jumped  overboard,  swam  to  the  cutter,  and 
with  one  hand  grasping  its  gunwale,  while  with 
the  other  he  brandished  a  sort  of  bastard  toma* 
hawk  apparently  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
At  the  same  time  Boyd  and  Peiidns  sumultane* 
ously  rising  to  their  feet  fired  one  a  pistol,  the 
other  a  musket  into  the  Big  Canoe. 

Ba  Ba  jumped  upon  his  feet  just  time  enough  to 
get  a  pistol  bullet  through  his  brain,  and  then  feU 
reeling  backwards  overboard.  Our  friend  Perkins 
observing  this  exclaimed — 

*'  That  chap  won't  eat  any  more  man-cheowder 
soon,  not  he  I"  then  fired  his  musket  and  sent 
another  warrior  from  the  Big  Canoe  after  his  sable 
master. 

This  to  all  intents  and  purposes  closed  the  fij^t 
The  three  canoes,  that  at  safe  distance  had  watched 
the  issue,  paddled  off  towards  the  shore,  whilst 
those  remaining  unhurt  in  the  Big  Canoe  jumped 
overboard,  and  by  so  doing  sealed  its  fate. 


Some  two  hours  subsequent  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  above  related,  Heniy  Boyd  and  Ada 
Culverton  stood  face  to  lace  upon  the  island  beach. 

After  a  few  moments  painfol  silence,  Hemy 

said — 

"  Ada,  have  you  forgotten?^ 
Taking  the  &tal  letter  ftmn  her  bosom,  Ada« 
she  handed  it  to  Henry  said — 
"  Read  that." 
He  did  so  and  replied— 

**It  is  correct.  I  did  marry  Bvn  Dalrymple; 
but  ere  we  had  been  united  a  single  month,  she 
died  suddenly  with  congestion  of  the  lungs." 

Showing  her  poor  heart  was  human  still,  Ada 
swooned  on  hearing  this,  and  as  she  fell,  what 
could  her  discarded  idol  do  but  catch  her  in  bis 
waiting  arms? 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  that  Ada  and  her 
female  compnnions  were  taken  in  the  Rambler  to 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  to  the  same  place  with 
great  perplexity  went  our  friend  Perkins  also. 

After  staying  there  ten  years  our  hero  made  a 
splendid  fortune,  returned  to  his  native  State, 
changed  his  name,  married  Hepzibah  Jones,  and 
is  now  Peregrine  Perkins  Esquire  of  Sappaqoii* 
dick. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says,  **  the  socoea 
of  the  trade  dollar  is  now  considered  complete,  ai 
there  is  a  demand  for  all  that  our  mint  can  torn 
out  This  coin  will  assist  San  Frandsoo  in  con- 
trolling the  tea  trade.  It  appears  more  than  ever 
apparent  that  San  Francisco  ought  to  supply  the 
demand  for  tea  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valkji 
even  as  fisir  east  as  Cincinnati  or  Pittsbnig." 
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MBS.  BLOWHABD'S  STRATAGBM. 


BT  AUSTIN  O.  BUHDICK. 


fULCAN  BLOWHARD  considered  himself 
right  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  filty-five 
years  of  age,  tint  he  vowed  that  he  had  lived 
a  handred.  He  had  oDce  been  a  thriving  business 
lOBL^,  and  was  even  now  doing  a  fair  amount  of 
trade.  Two  of  hia  da  ugh  ten  had  grown  up  and 
married,  and  he  had  fitted  them  out  with  what  he 
called  princely  portions.  He  had,  in  triith,  given 
them  exceedingly  good  sums  of  money,  and  tliey 
blessed  him  for  it — and  so  did  tlieir  respective  hus- 
bands— an  event  which  afforded  Mr.  Blowhard  lar 
more  satisfaction  than  could  the  possession  of  the 
appoxtioned  money  have  done.  As  these  dau^h- 
teiB  were  the  only  children  with  which  Mr.  Blow- 
bard  had  ever  been  blessed,  their  absence  leit  him 
with  no  one  for  a  constant  home  companion  but 
his  wife. 

Now  Vuloan  Blowhard  and  hia  better-half  were 
excellently  well-matched.  He  was  a  short,  fat 
man,  with  a  very  round,  and  veiry  jolly  red  face. 
The  top  of  his  head  was  bald,  and  his  laugh  even 
leemed  to  extend  clear  way  up  to  the  polished  sur- 
iioe  that  covered  his  bump  of  veneration.  Mrs. 
Blowhard  was  fmmed  in-ich  in  the  same  manner, 
and  her  face  was  as  happy,  and  her  laugh  as  jolly, 
M  was  her  husband's. 

But  Mrs.  B.  was  far  the  most  prudent  of  the  two. 
in  liEU>t,  Mr.  B.  had  allowed  himself  to  become  rath- 
er loose  in  many  of  his  habits.  Since  his  daugh- 
ters had  gone,  and  the  young  sparks  consequently 
ceased  to  make  their  visits,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  invite  social  spirits  to  his  festive  board, 
and  so  &r  had  he  carried  this,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  was  no  ancommon  thing  for  him  to  have 
oompany  to  dinner  "  six  times  a  week.  He  call- 
ed them  diDDero,  though  his  wife  denbminated  them 
Toy  late  auppers.  But  Mr.  B.  knew  tliut  they  < 
were  dinnexs.  He  told  his  wife  that  people  never 
diank  wine  at  sapper,  bat  only  at  dinner,  and  con- 
sequently these  disputed  meals  must  be  dinners. 
Mrs.  B.  did  not  dispute  the  wine  part  of  the  ar- 
ungemeut,  for  she  knew  how  many  bottles  gener- 
ally disappeared  on  these  occasions. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Blowhard's  purse 
bad  a  bottom  to  it— a  very  unfortmiate  thing  for 
him,  perhaps,  bot  neveithelees,  one  which  was  al- 
lied with  a  fixed  &ct.  Mrs.  B.  expostulated  with 
her  husband*  She  told  him  that  he  was  not  only 
•pending  money  much  faster  than  he  ^^uned  it,  but 
that  what  money  he  once  had  was  all  gone. 

**  Let  not  your  thoughts  be  listened  upon  such 
filthy  lucre,  my  dear,''  said  Mr.  B.  "  I  have  a  so- 
cial nature,  my  dear,  and  that  social  nature  must 
be  fed.  While  I  live  I  must  live,  and  I  must  live, 
too,  as  happiness  demands.'' 

"  All  very  well,'*  returned  Mrs.  B.  •*  But  do  you 
remember  that  other  people  must  live?" 

**  I  remember  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  people  are  living." 

**  Yes,  80  they  are,  but  some  of  them  can't  live 


much  longer  if  the  mass  of  their  ouatomeri  do  tm 

you  do." 
••Mrs.  B?" 

••The  butcher  hat  sent  in  his  bill  again.  I  haT« 
now  six  bills  from  him,  and  all  of  one  account." 

•*  Ah,  I  must  pay  him.  I  shall  pay  him  next 
week." 

••  lliat  is  just  what  you  said  five  months  ago.'' 

•*  Five  months?   Five  days,  you  mean." 

••  No,  it  has  been  five  months  bince  this  bill  was 
first  presented." 

••  Jiless  me,  how  fast  I  live.  But  never  mind, 
now.  I  must  go  to  the  store,  for  my  troublesome 
clerk  has  taken  a  fooUsh  notion  into  his  head  that 
I  must  help  him  take  an  account  of  stock  and  bal- 
ance my  books.  Have  my  dinner  ready  when  I 
come  back." 

*•  And  what  will  you  have?" 

••  Roast  that  surloin." 

••  I  have  none." 

•'  I  told  the  butcher  to  send  in  one. 

••  But  he  says  he  won't.  You  owe  him  a  bun- 
dred  and  seventy  dollars  now,  and  he  won't  send 
any  more  until  he  sees  some  chance  of  obtaining 
his  pay." 

Mr.  Blowhard  uttered  the  butcher's  name,  and 
in  connection  there¥rith  he  uttered  a  very  profane 
expletive. 

••But  he  is  not  to  blame,"  said  his  good  wife. 
••  He  knows  that  you  squander  uwuy  your  money, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  just  dues." 

*•!  squander  my  money!"  uttered  Mr.  Blowhard, 
throwing  back,  his  round  head,  and  looking  very 
innocent.  *•  Did  you  not  give  the  lie  direct  to  such 
a  monstrous  assertion?" 

••  No,  I  did  not,  Mr.  B.  How  could  I  when  I 
knew  it  to  be  true?  Look  at  the  party  you  had 
here  to  supper,  last  night." 

••  Dinner,  my  dear." 

••  Well,  call  it  dinner,  then.  Look  at  the  party 
you  had  here.   Six  of  the  worst  fellows  in  town.", 

*•  Six  of  the  very  best  fellows,  my  dear." 

••Well,  call  them  what  you  please.  You  have 
them  here  half  of  the  time,  eating  your  bread,  and 
drinking  your  wiue,  and  what  do  you  get  in  return? 
Only  empty  bottles  and  empty  pockets,  and  also 
tlie  loss  oi  your  credit." 

••  You  forgfit,  my  dear,  my  social  nature,"  said 
Mr.  B.,  augumentatively.  ••  Those  companions 
sustain  the  very  brightest  part  of  my  life.  They 
exercise  my  wit,  keep  my  blood  up,  and  keep  my 
love  alive.  Ah,  you  don't  understand  me.  What 
are  a  few  bottles  of  wine  compared  with  such  en- 
joyment?" 

••  The  wine  you  drank  la»t  night  amounted  to 
only  about  ten  dollars.  You  tell  me  you  pay  one 
dollar  a  bottle." 

•*  Of  course,  for  I  have  the  best.  And  what  are 
ten  dollars?" 

•*  O  not  much.  Only  in  the  year,  at  the  rate  you 
go  on,  with  your  dinner  parties  twice,  and  some- 
limee  three  times,  and  otXen  from  four  to  six  times 
a  week,  it  amounts  to  somewhere  about  two  thou- 
sand dollank" 
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''What?  Are  joo  oimsjr?  Two  thoatand  dol- 
Jan?  Nonaenser' 

"There;  reckon  Tor  yoarralt  I  know  yoar  par^ 
ties  eoet  jon  on  an  average,  ten  doUari  each,  and 
joa  have  them  on  an  average  four  timee  a  week. 
Now  there  are  fiAy-two  weeks  in  a  year,  and  four 
times  fif^y-twoare  two  hundred  and  eight;  the  num- 
ber of  parties,  multiply  that  by  ten,  and  see  what 
yon  get.»' 

"  Well — I  ileolare — I'd  no  idea.  But  never  mind. 
PU  run  around  and  borrow  a  oonple  of  hundred  of 
Harvey,  and  ptiv  that  nnno^'ins:  butcher,  tor  we 
must  have  meat,  and  then  TU  think  of  these 
things." 

Harvey  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  dnnghtem^ 
and  Mr.  Blowhard  borrowed  the  money  of  him, 
and  paid  the  butcher,  and  then,  instead  ot  thinking 
of  what  his  wife  had  said  to  him,  he  forget  all  about 
it 

In  a  few  evenings  Mr.  B.  had  another  party. 
His  companions  were  all  fond  of  good  living  like 
himself,  and  they  praised  and  toasted  him  without 
stint  Near  midnight,  Mrs.  B.  came  into  the  room 
where  they  were,  and  she  lound  her  husband  just 
in  the  act  of  showing  the  oompany  how  to  knock 
off  the  head  of  a  bottle  with  a  knil'e.  Ue  struck  as 
he  had  seen  it  done,  and  broke  the  bottle  in  two 
pieo(«,  but  the  break  chanced  to  run  lengthwise  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  wine  went  on  to  the  floor. 
Mrs.  B.  had  meant  to  speak  to  her  husband  about 
dismissing  bis  company,  for  thefweie  becomingup- 
roarous;  but  she  saw  that  hiH  social  nature  was  far 
too  elevated  to  sympathize  with  common  ideas  of 
life,  and  she  left  him  in  his  glory. 

But  there  was  coming  a  stop  to  Vulcan  Blow- 
hard's  manner  of  living.  His  wife  saw  that  he  was 
ftst  running  himself  out  of  health  and  out  of  pock- 
et, and  she  determined  to  save  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self. She  had  tried  argument  and  persuasion  long 
enough,  and  she  resolved  now  to  resort  to  strategy. 
Her  husband,  who  was  naturally  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  world,  was  becoming  one  of  the  worst 
husbands  to  be  oonoeived  of;  and  more  than  that, 
his  credit  was  becoming  a  thing  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Debt  was  staring  him  in  the  face  at  every 
turn.  ' 

Mrs.  B.  sent  for  Doctor  Didymus.  The  doctor 
was  an  old  man,  and  he  loved  Mr.  Blowhard  for 
what  he  used  to  be.  The  plotting  wife  explained 
her  plan  fully,  and  after  some  reflection  the  doctor 
agreed  to  help  her  with  all  his  skill  and  confidence. 
He  opened  his  medicine  box  and  selected  there- 
from several  parcels,  and  from  these  he  made  op 
twelve  little  dark  colored  powders. 

**  Now  they  won't  be  dangeroos,  doctor?"  nid 
Mrs.  B.,  with  much  solicitude. 

" Not  in  the  least  Only  oaU  main  season.  Bat 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  will  do  him  good." 

That  evening  Mr.  Blowhard  had  another  party, 
but  before  the  party  arrived,  Mr.  B.  took  one  of 
those  mysterious  little  powders  in  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  party  lasted  until  after  midnight,  and  when 
Mr.  B.  went  up  to  his  chamber  he  would  have  got 
into  bed  without  undressing  if  his  wife  had  not 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  removing  his 


garments.  So  he  took  off  his  ooat  and  viit»  tad 
his  pants,  but  he  foigot  his  boots.  Hiswifersnov^ 
ed  these,  however,  and  he  only  slept  in  his  dioky 
and  cravat.  On  the  next  morning  another  of  thois 
quaint  little  powden  went  into  his  first  cup  of  oo^ 
fee,  and  another  went  into  his  second.  He  sts 
nothing,  for  he  had  no  app«>tite,  but  be  drank  say 
quantity  of  scalding  hot  coffee  and— medicine. 

At  noon  Mr.  Blowhard  returned  from  his  stoit 
earlier  th»n  umial.  He  looked  quite  pale,  and  com- 
plained ot  being  ^ick,  and  after  attempting  to  est 
some  dinner,  but  witaout  accomplishing  it,  he  laid 
down  on  the  sofa.  At  firat  he  thought  he  wss  af- 
fected only  by  a  derangement  consequent  on  hii 
last  night's  dobauch,  bat  he  eo<m  began  to  experi- 
ence sf'n^ations  he  had  never  before  lelt  He  felt 
very  sick  and  weak,  and  there  was  an  oppressive 
feeling  about  the  region  of  the  heart  that  iri|^ten> 
ed  him. 

••Deborah,"  he  said  addressing  his  wife,  «•  I  Isel 
veiy  badly." 

**  AhMl"  groaned  she,  **if  yoo  feel  half  so  bad  ai 
yon  look  you  most  feel  bad  indeed.  O,  I  oevst 
saw  you  look  so  before.  Soeh  a  dreadful  look  aboot 
the  eyesi" 

"  We  most  seod  for  Doctor  Didymna,"  the  groa» 
ing  man  said. 

*'  Yes,  and  we  must  seod  for  him  very  qnioUy, 
too." 

**  Then  send,  for  mercy's  sake  send." 

The  doctor  was  acoordingly  sent  for,  and  whM 
he  arrived  he  found  Mr.  Blowhard  open  ths 
sofa. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  Pm  |^  yoo^e  oome,"  groansd 
the  snffisfeir. 

•*  O,  what  in  merpy's  name  makes  him  look  sof* 
asked  the  half-frantic  wife,  wringing  her  hands  with 
the  nnost  admirable  alarm  imaginable. 

But  the  doctor  did  not  answer.  Hesatdowa 
andf<dtof  the  sick  man'*  pvdse,  and  then  graved 
shook  his  head. 

••  What  is  it,  doctor?"  whispered  Mr.  B. 

••  I  cannot  tfdl  yon  now,"  he  replied,  with  Cfas 
moet  solemn  meaning.  *•  I  will  leave  you  sobs 
medicine,  and  to-morrow  morning  I  will  call  again. 
Too  had  better  go  up  to  your  bed  now,  while  70a 
have  strength.  •*  And,"  he  eontinned,  turning  to 
Mrs.  B.,  "yon  most  see  that  he  is  kept  as  quiet  si 
possible.  Do  not  allow  the  least  noise  to  be  mads 
about  the  place,  nor  allow  the  ehildren  to  pkj 
aboot  imder  the  wmdows.  Uverything  miyd^ 
pend  upon  his  being  kept  quiet" 

Dr.  Didymus  dealt  out  the  medicine  and  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  wife,  and  after  giving  a  few 
more  very  explicit  chaigea  he  took  his  leave. 

Mr.  Blowhaxd  had  to  be  helped  op  to  his  chsm> 
ber,  and  when  be  was  finally  got  into  bed  his  wiis 
tucked  him  up,  and  then  went  to  prepare  the  msdt 
dne.  The  poor  sufferer  was  dreadfully  frightsMd, 
and  his  wife  did  not  fail  to  make  everything  appstf 
in  its  worst  light  Yet  she  was  fiuthint  He  |iss»> 
od  a  painlul,  sleepless  night,  and  eariy  in  the  moi» 
ing  the  doctor  came  again.  The  man  of  medisias 
sat  down  and  felt  of  the  invaUd's  poise— then  at 
examined  the  tongue— then  plaeed  his  ear  over  As 
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MfkNi  of  the  heart,  aod  laatly  he  tapped  on  hit 
Ireait  moat  myslerioualy. 

•*  Doctor,  what  aila  me?"  feebly  whiaperedBlow- 
hanL 

**  Do  yoa  feel  a  pain  in  the  head?"  the  phyiioian' 
•sked,  without  seeming  to  heed  the  qneation  that 
had  been  asked. 

"O.  dre«ilnl."* 

^  And  do  yon  feel  a  laintneaa  in  the  stomaoh?" 

And  sharp  pains  abont  the  heart?" 
-Yes." 

**  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask?*'  contfained 
the  doctor,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  ooncem  and 
liuir^  "  do  yon  at  times  liacl  a  sort  of  dizziness  in 
the  head  aouompanied  by  temporary  blindness?" 

"  Yes,  I  do;"  gasped  Mr.  B. 

"  Ah,  I  feared  ao,"  uttered  Di^mna,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head. 

But  wh'W— w— what  Is  itr* 

**  Mr.  Blowhard,  I  must  be  irank  with  yon.  Yon 
vUl  pardon  me?" 

''Certain — teil  me  all." 

**  1  will  tell  you  all,  and  then  you  will  the  better 
onderrtand  the  prcoariousness  of  your  situation. 
Baoloutt  living  has  killed  yout" 

**  l^u,  no,  not  killed  me,  doctor." 

"  I  i«iar  aa  Von  have  a  decided  attack  of  the 
plearatic  gout  upon  the  heart  I  never  came  across 
a  case  of  the  kind  before.  Von  Rut^er,  the  great 
German  ai»tronomer,  died  of  the  disease,  and  so 
did  De  Capaeiidilti,  the  great  Italian  painter, 
ihey  wer«4  both  ul  them  riotous  livers,  and  1  have 
heard  thut  Von  Ru'ger  even  went  so  iar  that  he 
averaged  a  midnight  carousal  four  nights  in  the 
weekp* 

"  Mercy    groaned  Blowhard. 
"  But  o«  course  yon  liave  not  done  anything  near 
that?" 
'•O  dear,  save  mef* 

**De  Cupuenditii,  tfo  the  medical  account  saya, 
Rcovered  Irom  his  first  attack,  and  might  have 
lived,  bnt  he  again  fell  into  his  lormer  habits,  and 
ke  died." 

**  Save  me,  doctorl  Do  something  I" 
** I  will  do  all  I  can;  and  you  wui  not  be  long  in 
sospense,  lor  this  strange  dife>ease  works  very  quick- 
ijr.  In  three  days,  at  tlie  farthest,  yon  will  either 
be  dead  or  welL  if  you  can  be  cured  1  can  cuie 
yoo." 

'Ihe  doctor  dealt  out  the  medicine  ihu  time  with 
the  utmoet  precitdon,  and  the  invalid  promised  to 
obey  his  orders  punctually.  Mr».  Blowhard  follow- 
ed the  doctor  down  mto  the  kitchen,  and  there  he 
ordered  her  to  make  a  gallon  '  of  tea  with  equal 
parts  of  wormwood,  catnip,  motherwort  and  smart- 
weed,  and  to  have  her  husband  drink  ot'  it  ireely, 
and  throw  the  other  medicine  away. 

On  the  next  morning  the  doctor  came  again,  but 
this  time  he  gave  the  sick  man  no  decided  hope  of 
recovery.  But  on  the  next  morning  alter,  Mr. 
Blowhard  was  informed  that  he  might  consider 
hiana^lf  a  well  man.  He  felt  duly  gratei'al  lor  hia 
ndraeolona  delivery,  and  of  course  he  would  not 
urn  the  riakof  indneing  the  dangerona  diaease  again. 


It  was  two  weeks  before  Mr.  B.  eonld  feelatroBg 
again;  but  even  then  he  had  no  deaira  to  go  back 
to  his  old  habits,  for  he  was  not  anzioos  ta  die;  la 
fiMt,  the  thought  of  death  wna  poison  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  and  he  firmly  reeolv«Kl  that  he  wouid  en- 
danger himself  no  more.  Ere  long  he  begtin  to 
pay  up  h*s  debts,  and  he  iound  it  a  very  pleasuat 
task.  Uis  loll '  trade  opened  moat  iirofltabiy,  and 
before  winter  he  had  paid  every  cent  he  owed. 
He  had  no  idea  that  he  could  have  bec-.i  so  happy. 
His  credit  was  once  more  good,  and  piiople  were 
once  more  anxious  to  do  business  with  him. 

Six  months  passed  away,  when,  one  day  his  wife 
said  to  him — 

Well,  husband,  you  have  got  strong  once  more 
— ^how  would  you  like  another  of  your  dumer  par- 
tiee?»' 

Vulcan  Blowhard  looked  op  and  ahcok  his  head. 

**  Ah,  Deborah,  no  more  of  >em.  Jqst  look  ai 
Bliff^ins,  and  Snapper,  and  Crabtree,  and  Limpins. 
If  I  hud  kept  on  I  might  have  been  where  they  are 
— all  broken  down  in  body  and  purse.  Juai  see 
how  b.outed  they  look.  No,  I  don*t  want  any  more 
of 'em." 

It  was  a  year  be.ore  he  found  out  the  trick  his 
good  wife  had  played  upon  him  with  the  assistance 
of  the  doctor.  He  was  not  angry,  but  he  thanked 
Deborah  lor  wliat  she  had  done  for  him.  And  then 
he  had  another  source  oi  peace:  He  had  no  more 
dread  of  the  return  o.  «he  Uiial  "plnwatic  gomt  oftkt 
JUort." 

THE  FEMALE  CIRCIJB. 


BT     JOB  JUN< 


We  met,  'twas  in  a  cro' 

Her  crinoline  was  spi 
She  seemed  some  mighty 

With  a  dumpling  for  a  head,^ 

Gad  I  how  she  flew  around  1 
And  how  1  was  amazed, 

When  that  expanse  of  skirt 
From  off  the  floor  she  raised. 

I  viewed  her  grucetul  motions. 
As  swift  she  whirled  about; 

While  the  waitzers  shunned  her 
As  do  **  tars  "  the  water«pont» 

Now  skimming  high  in  air. 
Upturned  those  hoops  did  go, 

Displaying  legs  and  ankle 
As  well  as  pretty  toe. 

Like  avalanche  desceniling 
Again  they  swept  the  floor. 

Creating  draft  as  powerlhl 
A«  irom  an  open  door* 

Heaven  help  the  nnlncky  one 
Revolving  In  her  wake. 

Who  might  reoeivo  the  shook 
If  anything  should  breaki 
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THE  MOORISH  SORCEBEB. 

A  TALE  OF  GRANADA. 

BT  COURTLAND  UVIKOSTONB. 

a^jPH^HE  coinroencemeDt  of  the  jear  1665,  saw  the 
^  owembling  of  h  vast  fleet  under  the  direc- 
tion  oi  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cajli,  Governor 
of  Sicily,  or  the  purpose  of  sabduing,  if  possible, 
the  note-i  corsiiir  of  the  Mediterranean,  Dragut,  in 
whom  the  terrors  ot  Barbarot«a  had  been  revived 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
coast.  The  prc»tcction  which  Chnrlua  V.  hnd  not 
been  able  fully  to  give  to  his  subjects,  was  still  more 
difficult  to  obtn in  under  Philip  11.,  and  the  latter 
having  suffKred  through  his  own  subjects,  by  the 
depredations  of  the  corsairs,  was  now  determined 
to  punish  their  audacity. 

The  insufficiency  ot  the  duke,  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men  by  an  epidemic,  and  the  loss  of  sev* 
enl  ot  the  ships,  by  becoming  entangled  among 
tlie  flats  and  shallow  waters,  while  others  were 
wrecked  on  the  const  and  became  the  prey  of  the 
Turk,  rendered  the  expedition  a  sad  lailure.  llie 
second  was  conducted  with  tar  more  sagacity. 
Philip  collected  a  numerous  fleet  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  solicited  the  av^  ol  Portiigitl  and  timt  of  the 
gallanl  knights  of  Malta,  and  when  the  armament 
had  reached  a  force  of  ninety  iar/e,  and  sixty  small 
vessels,  he  made  a  more  judiciou!*  choice  ot  an  ad> 
mirul  than  before,  by  appointing  Don  Francis  Men- 
iosa  to  the  commiuid. 

The  knights  of  Malta,  formerly  th«  kniglits  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  ex|»e11ed  Iroin  Rhodes  by 
the  intldels,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  were  now 
led  by  John  Paniot  de  la  Valette  as  gmnd-master. 
This  man,  illustrious  bj  kit  ohanicter,  hi^  noble 
deeds  and  the  anlor  mitb  which  he  had  clung  to  his 
profession,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  added  a  crown- 
ing glory  to  his  nnmn  by  the  zeal  and  courage  with 
whicli  he  delended  the  citadel  of  Malta.  Calling 
to  his  aid  the  membeiv  of  the  fraternity  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  he  collected  a  body  ol'  more  than 
three  thousand  men.  Added  to  these  were  Ave 
hundred  galley  slnves,  rfle;u*ed  npon  the  solemn 
ple<lge,  of  faiililnl  service,  and  the  S;)anish  and 
Italian  troops  completed  the  strength  of  the  garri> 
son. 

At  the  camp  of  Solyman,  all  wns  rage  pnd  indig- 
nation Hgiiinst  the  knights  of  Malta.  The  galley:* 
ol  the  latter  hud  captured  a  Turkish  g^illeon  in  the 
waters  ol  Levant,  aden  with  ma<i;nihcent  goo  Is  for 
the  use  ot  the  Indies  of  the  sultanas  harem.  This 
cargo  was  estimated  at  eighty  thousand  ducats. 
Bitterly  indeed  did  tin-  fair  creatures  mouni  the 
loss  of  their  splendid  luxuries,  and  bitterly  did 
Solyman  vow  to  avenge  them.  For  ever>  te.ir 
UiHt  flowed  Irom  the  brilliant  eyes  of  his  lavorites, 
he  swoi-e  to  pay  back  the  debt  by  the  deatli  of  a 
Christian. 

Under  the  influence  of  so  wortliy  a  motive,  the 
infidels  advanced  upon  Malta,  and  the  siege  of  St. 
Klnio,  which  oost  the  lives  of  fifteen  hundred  Chris- 
tians and  ten  thousand  Turks,  commenced.  For 


awhil«  the  Turkish  standard  towered  above  tht 
fortress,  but  it  was  replaced  by  the  Banner  of  the 
White  CrosH,  and  the  knights  of  Malta  stood  onee 
more  opon  their  rook,  invincible  against  the  infi- 
dels. It  was  on  thb  ocoasion  that  PhiUp  bestowed 
npon  the  grand-master  a  sword  and  dagger,  of 
which  the  hiiu  were  of  solid  gold,  adorned  wiihdia> 
mondi. 

Ader  the  cessation  of  the  various  civil  wars,  an 
etlict  was  puhlisl^ed  by  Philip,  lorbidding  any  ono 
to  enter  the  kingdom  in  the  Moresoo  drean.  For  t 
long  time  the  order  was  punctilkiusly  obeyed,  bat 
sometimes  it  would  be  broken  by  those  who  pro- 
f(•s^ed  themselves  astrologein?,  and  to  whom  the 
Moorish  co^ttume  imparted  a  show  of  (mental gran- 
deur and  magnificeiioe. 

Among  the  nobles  of  Granada  was  Lord  de  M«ii> 
ezes,  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  yeare,  and  hav- 
ing two  sons,  Carlos  and  Alpiionso.  Some  yetos 
belore  an  orphan  child  had  been  committed  to  the 
care  ol  De  Meneses  by  a  iriend,  a  Spanish  Lsvuher 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  ol  St.  £Uno.  Impress- 
ed with  the  belief  that  he  should  not  survive,  he 
charged  one  ol  tlie  knights  of  Malta  to  seek  out  his 
motherless  child  and  carry  her  to  his  friend.  Be 
Menezes.  I1ie  brave  knight  liad  bravely  exeoated 
his  trust,  and  the  young  Isabella  was  reare  1  with 
the  two  sons  of  her  guai'dian,  who  were  but  a  lev 
years  older  than  herself. , 

Between  Alphonao  and  Isabella  an  attachment 
of  the  tenderest  kind  existed.  Nearer  her  sge 
that  Carlos,  and  possessed  of  an  amiable  disposi' 
tion,  which  prompted  him  to  all  kind  and  generooi 
deeds  towaixis  the  liule  orphan,  his  image  became 
the  idol  of  her  thoughts.  Lord  de  Meneses  him> 
s«lt  locked  on  with  an  approving  ainile,  and  when 
at  length  Alphonso,  at  the  age  ot  iwen^,  declared 
his  wish  of  mHrr>*ing  Isabella,  the  father  gave  the 
blessing  he  asked  and  rejoiced  thiit  one  whom  be 
had  loved  as  a  child,  would  now  oome  into  that  re> 
iation  in  reality. 

In  the  whole  kingdom  no  man  oon.d  be  foond 
who  onited  in  hhnselt  more  peifeol  quuUtieiof 
mind  and  permm  tlmn  Alph<»nso  de  Meneses.  TUl 
and  flnely  forme<l,  with  a  face  of  great  beauty,  a 
kingly  eye  and  a  wide  nnd,  noble  ioi'ehead,  his  was 
indeed  an  exterior  which  migWt  well  justiiy  the  ad- 
miration of  the  yoniig  and  innocent  girl.  Bat  when 
to  tlu*8e  were  added  thu  superior  grucesf  of  the 
mind,  and  the  noble  sentiments  ol  a  heart  that  beat 
high  at  gr.  at  deeds  or  melted  into  sympathy  with 
tM>rro\v  and  suHering,  what  wonder  tlwt  Isabella 
loved  as  maiden  seldom  loved  before? 

'lo  Carlo-,  however,  ttie  unhidden  afleotion  be* 
tween  the  two  was  a  source  of  tlie  most  bitter  emo* 
lion.  He,  who  h  :d  checked  bis  own  violent  tem- 
per and  gu)irile>l  hie  proud  and  revengeful  thoughti, 
lest  the  impression  should  tix>uble  the  liap|>ine« 
of  Isahelln,  oould  not  endure  that  the  prise  which 
he  desired  should  become  lus  brother's— and  a 
tierce  and  haughty  rage  took  possession  of  hii 
soul. 

Isabella  oould  not  tell  why  she  grew  so  onea»y 
in  the  presence  of  him  whom  she  liaJ  ever  called 
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terhrotber;  but  whenerer  be  appeared,  she  felt  a 
ttembUng  at  her  h^art,  and  a  sadden  snbsiding  of 
•U  joyful  emotions.  The  beaatifal  songs  which 
vers  ever  irelUng  from  faer  lips  in  ball  orehamber, 
or  onin;;e  bower,  were  ohooked  at  the  sight  of  Car- 
los, who  now  seemed  to  lollow  her  lootstepe  con- 
tinnally.  No  hour,  devoted  to  love  and  Alphonso. 
jeouuned  free  from  bis  intrusion,  and  he  would 
not  retire  from  her  presence  antil  the  lateness 
ef  the  hoar  forbade  evon  the  favored  lover  to  stay 
Ioniser. 

Alphonso  often  found  the  dark  eyes  of  Isabella 
twiinining  in  the  tears  which  Carlos  wrong  from 
ber,  bat  good  and  generous  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
•aspect  hii»  brother  of  attempting  to  supplant  him 
in  ber  affeotionA,  and  ho  laughed  ut  her  feai  sand 
)smb  >  away  the  drops  that  accused  Carlos  of  wrong. 
The  fother  sa«peoted  nothing,  and  often  talked  to 
lus  eldest  son  in  a  way  that  made  him  suffer  both 
sorrow  and  rege,  of  the  good  fortune  of  Alphonso 
in  securing  lor  his  wife  a  being  so  benntiJuI,  so 
|Ood  and  simple-hearted  as  their  own  Isabella. 

Already  the  orange-blossoms  were  budding  that 
were  to  adorn  the  brow  of  a  fairer  bride  than  Gran- 
ada had  ever  boasted,  when  Alphonso  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. No  clue  whstever  could  be  traced  of 
him,  and  the  only  supposition  was  that  he  had  been 
aoeiden tally  drowned. 

No  heart  ever  wholly  gives  up  a  being  thos  lost, 
and  even  Isabella  cherished  h  &int  hope  that  some 
mysterious  agency  might  restore  the  absent  lover. 
De  Meneces  smothered  his  own  deep  grief  in  at- 
tempting consolation  to  the  bereaved  orphan. 
Ouios  alone  affected  to  believe  that  bo  accident 
had  occarred,  and  that  the  absence  of  Alphonso 
was  a  wilful  forsaking  of  his  bride.  It  was  not  in 
bis  power  to  indnee  any  ideas  of  that  natare  to  en- 
ter the  hearts  of  the  father  and  Isabella.  They 
knew  too  well  the  strength  and  nobleness  ol  hi-* 
affection,  and  exonerated  him  from  all  purposes  so 
fianght  with  baseness,  so  contrary  to  his  own  no- 
bis natnre. 

In  Granada,  where  the  Moora  once  bnilt  roagnifi- 
•ent  palaces,  and  where  that  of  the  Moorish  kings 
yet  stands,  although  partly  destroyed  to  inake  room 
for  the  Alhambra,  there  was  still  an  obscure  cor 
ner  where  a  few  of  that  mttion  lotind  a  home. 
Poor,  miserable,  and  illiterate,  they  yet  posscssMd 
a  chie.taln.  Incapable  ol  governing  themselves, 
they  bad  |ilaced  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  countrymen.  Lewis  Bosa  had  earricd 
awsy  a  Moorish  girl  who  was  betrothed  to  one  of 
the  leaden  of  her  tribe,  but  who  could  not  resist 
the  handsome  countenance  of  a  lover  who,  to  the 
somewhat  aged  prince,  was  as  **  Hyperion  to  a 
aatyi.>>  Flight  was  inevitable,  and  Basti  chose 
rather  to  inhabit  the  decayed  portion  of  Qrunndii, 
and  dwell  upon  the  former  giandeur  which  its  his- 
tory described,  to  gaze  on  the  woiks  of  bis  proud 
anoesiors,  which  before  the  siege  of  1492,  were  the 
wonder  of  Europe,  than  to  bury  bimseif  ia  the  dim 
Bolitode  ef  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  he  had  intend 
sdtodo. 

In  the  ob0oare  quarter  which  he  had  inhabited, 


he  had,  one  day,  been  snn^rised  to  see  a  Spanish 
noble,  who  seemed  stealtliily  to  examine  the  dingy 
premises  which  were  the  abodes  of  the  scattered 
tribe.  Basa*s  first  thought  was  of  A^nllla,  his  hand- 
some wile,  and  he  hastened  to  hide  her  irom  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  cavalier,  by  bi«!il.n^'  her  take  her 
children  to  a  house  at  some  distance  and  look  her* 
self  within  its  walls  unti»  he  should  come  for  her. 

He  then  turned  to  the  stranger,  who  entered  in' 
to  conversation  with  him,  affected  to  conttole  with 
him  upon  the  decay  of  the  ancient  grandeiir  of  thcr 
Moors,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  old  differences^ 
might  some  day  give  way  to  better  feeling. 

**  Plulip  ol  Si)ain  will  not  always  rule,  perhaps,'' 
answered  the  Moor,  sullenly,  **  and  the  Moresco 
habit  may  one  day  be  seen  in  the  streets  ol  Grana- 
da, side  hy  side  with  the  Spanish  cloak." 

**  True,*'  replied  the  stranger  courteously.  "  Such* 
would  be  my  wish  and  that  ol  others,  who,  I  know, 
feel  indignant  at  the  cruelty  he  once  manifested^ 
toward  your  nation.'* 

Thus  soothing  the  suspicions  of  the  Moor,  and- 
opparently  forgetting  tliat  he  was  placing  it  in  thcr 
man's  power  to  denounce  him  as  talking  tresuion^ 
the  stranger  contrived  to  impress  him  favorably, 
and  a  few  more  visits  having  passed,  in  which  Bo- 
sa could  see  no  design  upon  his  wife,  but  a  decided 
aveiaion  to  her  bemg  present  at  their  Interviews, 
he  became  eager  tor  his  comin;(. 

One  morning  the  youngest  child  of  Base,  the 
littlo  three-year-old  Amuretta,  in  her  eagerness 
alter  shells,  was  drawn  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter. A  wave  was  rolling  inwaixl  and  tlie  Imil  iorm 
yielded  to  its  pressure.  In  a  moment  it  would 
have  been  too  late.  The  child  did  not  see  her  dan- 
ger, but  the  strong  arm  of  the  strange  cavalier  was 
around  her  and  bi^u>;ht  her,  dripping  and  senseleaa 
to  the  shore. 

The  lather  was  frantic  at  the  sight  of  his  pale 
blossom  thus  borne  down  by  the  heavy  wave,  bat 
when  she  revived,  his  gratitude  knew  no  res^traint. 
Amuretta  was  the  darlin;;  of  the  rough,  unpolished 
Moor,  and  even  the  mother  did  not  show  so  much 
emotion  as  he  did  at  her  preservation. 

"Pi-elty  shell!*'  was  the  child's  fli-st  word,  a^  the 
faint  pink  hue  came  into  her  cheek,  and  in  the  li^ 
tie  hand  a  frail,  delicate  seu-shell  was  found  tight- 
ly grasped  through  all  that  almost  death-strug  ;le. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  command  me  I  I  will  do  your 
bidding,  for  the  sake  of  my  liarliug.  I  and  my  men 
are  yours." 

The  stranger  bent  his  lips  to  the  ear  of  the  swar- 
thy Moor.  Ill e  words  he  uttered  brought  a  11  ish 
to  the  cheek  and  a  frown  to  the  lirow. 

**  I  did  not  think,  my  lord,  that  I  bhould  hear  a 
proposal  like  that  Irom  your  lip^;  but  never  mind! 
I  am  bound  to  do  your  will,  by  my  own  promii^e, 
:uid  as  the  man  is  doubtless  your  enemy,  and 
woald  do  the  same  by  you,  I  will  aid  yon  all  I 
can." 

Still  the  Moor  trembled.  Hs  had  been  bold, 
reckless,  a  marauder,  a  chief  of  lawless,  outcast 
men,  but  he  was  unstained  by  any  deeper  crime, 
and  this  one  looked  monstrous  to  him.  llie  stran- 
ger offered  him  gold,  and  he  dashea  it  to  the  groand. 
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*«  For  gratitude,  not  gold  i'»  he  said,  **  I  take  awaj  a 
life  to  pay  you  for  the  precious  one  yon  gave  baek 

to  me  I" 

Even  the  stranger  shuddered  at  the  words  he  ut- 
tered, and  turned  away  as  if  irresolute.   But  after 
a  brief  space,  he  looked  up  and  said:  "  Well,  Bass, 
I  accept  the  gratitude  you  feet   I  know  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bribe  you  with  gold ;  so  let 
it  be  a  bond  lietween  us." 
•*  And  this  man  is  your  enemy,  my  lord?'» 
**  He  keeps  me  from  love.    Is  not  that  enough?'' 
"  Enough  for  me,  if  it  is  enough  for  thee,  my 
lord." 

**  Woll,  then,  away  with  squeamish  fears.** 

In  an  apartment  of  the  Menezes  palace,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  two  youn^  mon,  worn  down  by  the  mys- 
terious diftappearonce  of  hi»  son,  was  talking  earn- 
estly with  Isabella.  She — a  pole  drooping  flower 
tliat  had  r.ot  smilnl  sinoo*  the  day  on  which  the 
orange-blossoms  were  budding  for  her  bridal — was 
answering  him  with  tears. 

**  Isabella,*'  said  the  old  man,  "  Carios  loves  you. 
Why  is  it,  now  that  six  years  have  passed  since  Al- 
)ihon8o*s  death,  that  you  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  this 
without  a  shudder?" 

"  I  cannot.  I  have  no  power  to  love  him.  My 
heart  is  buried  within  AIphonso*s  grave.'* 

**  For  my  sake,  Isabeilal  But  look,  ohildl  Here 
oomes  the  inquisitor,  Manfredo.*' 

"The  inquisitor?  Father,*  what  can  he  want 
with  us?" 

A  sallow,  low-browed  man  entered  the  room  by 
one  door,  just  as  Carios  oame  in  another.  They 
met. 

•'Thi^  is  well,  my  Lord  Carlost*'  said  Manfredo. 
**  The  Moresco  woman  who  oame  up  to  the  city  last 
evening,  from  some  unknown  quarters,  wishes  to 
see  yott.*» 

•*  For  what?" 
Her  husband  has  been  seized  on  suspicion  d 
having  gone  back  to  the  fiiith  he  had  abjured,  and 
has  referred  us  to  you,  as  witness  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  holy  church.'* 

The  woman  who  had  quietly  crept  in  behind  the 
inquisitor,  now  came  forward.  Carlos  looked  at 
her. 

"  I  cannot  nerve  you,  if  I  woold,"  be  said,  grave- 
ly.   •*  I  never  saw  you  before." 

*•  I  though*  "o,"  said  the  woman,  bitterly.  "Think 
a  moment.   My  husband's  name  is  Basa." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him,**  repeated  Carlos,  yet  a 
stnmge  pallor  was  on  his  Hp,  and  the  big  drops 
stood  npon  his  forehosui.  By  a  violent  effort  he 
recovered  himself,  and  after  a  few  moments'  re- 
flection, he  told  the  inquisitor  that  the  woman  was 
right  and  that  her  husband  was  a  good  Christian, 
t)egging  him  to  have  him  released.  De  Menezes 
Qiged  the  woman  to  stay  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment— but  her  anxiety  would  not  permit  her  to  eat. 

I  shall  not  taste  food  again  until  Basa  is  free," 
said  Aguilla,  but  she  lingered  near  Isabella,  as  she 
passed  oat  to  the  garden  which  bordered  on  the 
seashore.  With  a  fleroe  glance  after  Manfredo, 
she  took  a  little  poniard  from  her  bosom. 


I  had  hard  work  to  keep  this  Irom  ooming  out 
lady,  while  that  man  was  here." 

"HushI  Are  7oaawoman,aod  saysaohthiQgBff* 
asked  Isabella. 

**  You  know  not  my  wrongs,  lady.  That  maa, 
the  agent  of  the  inquisition,  imprisoned  me  five 
3*eari  ago,  with  my  sweet  children.  There  was  no 
bed,  no  fire,  not  a  ray  of  light,  save  when  thef 
brought  a  lamp  for  one  muuient  when  giving  as 
the  hard,  black  bread  which  kept  the  breath  in  x», 
O,  lady,  it  was  dreadful  I  I  shudder  even  now  when 
I  tltink  of  what  I  t»aflered  in  that  hideous  den." 

At  that  moment,  a  tall  man  passed  the  garden 
gate.  His  appearance  disconcerted  Iwbella.  She 
believed  that  ne  was  seeking  the  woman.  Ferimpi 
it  was  her  husband,  escaped  or  released,  lor  sb« 
perceived  that  he  wore  the  Moorish  dress. 

**  Do  yon  know  him?"  she  asked. 

"  No.  He  is  some  Morosco  chieftain,  perhaps, 
who-  hides  among  the  mountains.  He  weais  the 
Moorish  dress  forbidden  by  the  royal  edict." 

Isabella  dropped  her  ve*!,  but  Agiiilla  acoosted 
him  as  he  approached,  to  tell  him  of  his  dsnger. 

**  You  mistake,"  he  answered.  **  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." 

The  woman  saw  that  it  was  be  who  misaluis^ 
stood,  and  she  begged  Isabella  to  speak  to  him. 

**  We  are  iriends.  sir,"  said  the  trembling  gui 
**  If  yon  wish  for  concealment,  Lord  de  Meaesei 
will  gladly  shelter  you.  Or  if  yon  have  been 
wronged,  he  is  so  generoos,  and  the  Lord  Carlos  is 
so  brave,  that  no  suflering  would  plead  to  them  in 
vain." 

The  stranger  seemed  evidently  agitated.  Hs 
could  only  bow  his  thanks  and  say  that  he  desired 
no  asdstanoe,  and  with  a  reverent  air,  be  left  their 
presence  and  walked  up  the  high  road,  leaving  Im^ 
bella  almost  as  agitated  as  himself,  yet  not  knowing 
why  the  Moor's  presence  should  have  stined  bsr 
so  strangely. 

The  morning  after  this  aroee  with  the  red  light 
ot  an  aotunmal  snn.  At  the  foot  of  a  moantain 
whose  steep  sides  formed  the  connecting  hnk 
tween  Granada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  mads 
the  background  of  the  picture,  two  men  were  walk- 
ing slowly  together,  and  talking  in  low  tones,  as  if 
they  feared  listenero  in  that  lonely  plaoa 

**  Look,  Busal  yonder  is  yoor  home." 
It  is  indeed  in  sight  A  pleasant  sight  indeed 
after  that  horrible  dungeon.  Faith,  my  Lord  Car- 
los, one  would  almost  abjure  the  Christian  iaith,  if 
it  digs  such  graves  for  the  living.  My  woes  ars 
ended,  though,  thanks  to  yon,  as  for  other  lavora 
My  little  darling,  my  Amurettat  had  it  not  been  for 
yonr  preserving  arm,  would  now  have  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  ooral  caves.   How  can  I  thank  yovF 

"  Basa,  your  debt  is  easily  repaid." 

•*  How,  sir?  Command  me.*' 

•*  He  whom  yon  killed  was  bdorred  faj  ber  I 
hoped  long  ago  to  have  wedded.*'  i 

**  And  you  are  not  married?  My  kxd,  yoa  toM 
me  otherwise." 

**  I  know  it;  bat  now  I  know  the  tmtli,  and  f» 
qnire  further  aid  from  yoo." 
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Bma  looked  diatatisfied,  bat  begged  him  to  go 

"  ThiBt  then,  is  what  I  would  hare  you  do.  The 
lidj  it  a  lover  of  the  manrellous,  and  believes  in 
tht  ministr  J  of  spirits.  With  your  help,  I  will  oon- 
trtre  a  scene  in  which  music,  and  incense,  and 
Etiange  voices  will  excite  her  imagination.  Drees* 
•d  SB  a  Moorish  astrologer  or  sorcerer,  yon  can 
tdl  her  mystery  enough,  and  when  the  mummery 
has  passed  away,  you  must  contrive  that  the  pic- 
ture which  I  bade  you  take  from  the  dead  man, 
ihall  be  left  where  the  smoke  has  evaporated.  That 
will  sssore  her  of  his  death,  and  she  will  not  listen 
to     until  she  is  assured." 

"But  you  told  me,  my  lord,  that  the  lady  loved 
700,  and  that  his  return  would  bring  death  and  dis- 
honor upon  you — upon  her.  Knowing  thd  false* 
MSB  of  this,  I  cannot  do  it." 

**  Fooll  yon  who'  killed  for  hire,  must  now  have 
ttroples  to  do  thisl*' 

'*  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  I  did  not  kill  for  hire. 
I  served  you  from  gmtitude  only.  Beaides,  Ihuw 
ti  tken  that  ii  was  your  brother/'* 

i       Carlos  turned  pale  as  death.   He  drew  his  breath 
with  difficulty.   *•  Who  told  your* 

**  He  told  me  himself.  I  could  not  kill  him  when 
be  said  that.  I  saw  your  likeness  in  his  face,  and 
although  he  bade  me  take  his  life  when  I  told  him 

I     that  the  lady  whose  portrait  he  wore,  loved  yon 
only,  still  my  hand  would  not  do  the  work.  Thank 

,     Ck)d,  I  did  notr> 

I         Basa,  yoa  shall  aid  me  now." 

"I  cannot,  sir.  Your  servants  would  know  me. 
Let  me  not  appear  in  this.  But  one  thing  I  will 
do.  There  was  a  stranger  in  the  woods  last  even- 

I  lag,  gathering  hei-bs  in  the  moonlight  Maufredo's 
agents  were  out  questioning  him.  He  was  a  Moor, 
and  as  they  sounded  him  in  your  nan.e,  to  know 
why  he  lurked  in  your  domain,  he  answered 
haoghtily,  *T<J1  the  Lord  Carlos  I  am  one  who 
can  bring  the  dead  to  life.^ " 
•*  Where  does  he  live?" 

**  Yonder,  beside  the  brook,  in  a  small  delL  They 
•an  it  the  Gianrs  Cradle.  A  mountain  ash  oovers 
Us  roof  and  hides  the  hut  from  sight." 

"  Farewell,  sir,  you  cannot  miss  it." 

Oarloa  was  not  long  in  finding  the  hut  The 
Moor  was  Tiaible,  and  requested  him  to  state  his 
hnaincos.  He  toid  him  that  he  loved  a  lady  who 
would  retani  his  love  if  she  could  be  satisfied  of 
the  death  of  another  to  whom  she  liad  been  be* 
I  trothed.  Until  then,  she  would  not  wed  h:m.  He 
hfid  a  picture  of  her  in  his  possession  which  she 
had  given  to  her  lovur,  '*but  which,"  said  he, 
"she  doee  not  know  that  I  have.  You  can  call  up 
the  dead.  Of  course  there  will  no  form  appear, 
but  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  shall  have  pass- 
ed away,  this  picture  will  give  evidence  to  her  that 
his  apirit  has  left  it  there.  Everything  shall  be 
leady.  .  I  will  prepare  the  music,  the  altar,  and 
incense.  Here  is  the  picture  and  here  is  your 
gold." 

Be  psisad  oat  of  the  hut.  The  Moor  flung  down 
the  money  indignantly.  He  gaaed  with  passionate 
taais  upon  the  pietars,  which  he  then  hid  within 


his  vest,  while  from  a  box  he  took  another  picture^ 
I  epresentinx  a  man  lying  in  a  wood,  with  three 
Moors  standing  over  him.  Securing  tliis  also  be- 
neath his  garments,  he  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Lord  de  Men- 
eses,  his  son  and  Isabella.  A  strain  of  music,  soft 
as  fix>m  an  Eolian  harp,  rose  upon  the  air.  Iso* 
bella  trembled  and  pressed  close  to  her  guardian. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  would  fain  have  been 
spar<- 1  this  mockery." 

«« 1  io  yon  not  believe  then,  in  spirits,  lady?"  ask- 
ed  th.  Moor. 

His  voice  thrilled  through  her  very  soul,  and  to 
save  herself  from  observation,  she  Kaid  no  more, 
but  awaited  calmly  the  result.  Again  his  voice 
shook  her  with  strange  emotions,  as  he  calleJ  upon 
the  spirit  of  Alphonso  to  appear.  A  long  pause 
followed,  then  renewed  callings  for  Alphonso. 
Then  it  was  that  Isabella  protested  a^nst  the  un* 
holy  ceremony,  and  insist>ed  on  being  allowed  to 
depart. 

Alter  she  had  gone  the  Moor  renewed  the  invo* 
cations,  adding  that  if  he  was  really  dead,  they  de> 
sired  him  to  bring  that  which  he  held  closely  when 
dying,  but  if  still  living,  to  give  some  token  of  the 
past. 

Suddenly  the  altar  took  fire  and  the  bright  light 
shone  upon  a  picture.  It  was  that  of  the  wood 
scene,  where  the  three  Moors  stood  above  the  proe- 
trate  man.  In  one  of  the  faces,  Corios  recognized 
Basa. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  forced  open  and 
Manfredo  appeared  with  the  officers  of  ihe  inquisi- 
tion. They  seized  upon  the  Moor,  accusing  him 
of  sorcery,  while  Carlos,  who  had  been  in  apparent 
stupor  from  the  moment  that  ho  liad  seen  the  re- 
semblance of  Basa  in  the  picturi',  joined  the  cry, 
hurried  the  servants  to  take  the  Moor  to.  the  dun- 
geon, while  Lord  de  Menezes  sought  Isabella,  fear- 
lul  of  tlie  consequences  of  the  scene  upon  her  weak- 
ened nerves. 

**  It  must  be  true,  Isabella,"  he  said  to  her,  ten- 
derly, "  our  beloved  Alphonso  is  no  more." 

«•  Believe  it  not,  dear  lord." 
It  was  no  mortal  trick,  my  child.   The  firae 
was  that  of  Alphonso.    He  was  disarmed  and 
overpowdred,  but  still  he  clasped  somethiug  to  his 
heart— 

**  Ii  was  my  portrait,  fother.  I  gave  it  to  him 
secretly  before  we  parted" 

Carlos  interrupted  her,  bringing  the  keys  of  the 
dungeon,  and  saying  that  Maufredo  hud- intrusted 
the  wizard  Moor  to  his  keeping. 

That  is  well.  But,  Carlos,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  speeches  which  the  sorcerer  made?  Sureljr 
he  looked  at  you  when  he  talked  of  guilt." 

**  Nay,  &ther,  I  cannot  tell.  The  sorcery  is  too 
much  for  my  oomprehensiou." 

Well,  at  least,  the  picture  may  guide  us  to  dis- 
cover the  villains  who  murdered  Alphonso." 

**Now  Qod  forbid  I"  said  Cnrloe  in  a  voice  too 
low  to  reach  his  father's  ear.  Meanwhile,  Isabella 
had  secured  the  keys  of  the  dungeon.  The  tltougfat 
had  struck  her  that  the  Moor,  although  acting  a 
sovosM's  part,  might  bear  some  tidings  to  her 
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Alphon80*8  life  or  death,  and  atealin*  oat  unob- 
served, she  hastened  to  the  door  of  that  awfal  cell. 
A  small  lamp  assisted  her  to  find  the  lock,  and  in  a 
moment  she  stood  on  the  oold  damp  flags.  It  was 
long  before  the  dim  light  showed  her  the  inmate 
of  the  place.  At  length  she  saw  him  lying  on  the 
■tone  bench  that  served  him  for  a  couch.  The 
overshadowing  tarban  of  the  magician  wa^  laid 
aside,  and  the  hair,  soft  and  curling  in  its  olack 
lozuriance,  was  thrown  aside  from  the  noblu  fore- 
head.  She  held  the  light  dose  to  him,  but  the 
right  hand  was  covering  the  face.  In  the  left  Isa- 
bella saw  her  own  picture,  ard  shrieked  at  the 
sight.  The  prisoner  started  and  withdrew  his  hand 
from  hii  iaoe.  O  the  inexpressible  joj  of  that 
sight.  It  was  Alphonso  himselil  *  *  The  re- 
turn, so  blessed  to  Isubelhi,  brought  penitence  to 
Carlos,  but  the  memory  of  his  guilt  wrought  his 
death.  Alphonso  foi^ve  him,  but  Isabella  could 
never  look  upon  his  face  again,  even  whe.i  dead. 

Thej  were  wedded  without  pomp,  in  a  few  days, 
asd  bat  for  this  one  sad  and  painful  remembrance, 
Here  h-^ppy  and  serene. 


WOMAN'S  WOBK. 

Darning  little  stockings 

For  restless  little  feet; 
Washing  little  faces, 

To  keep  them  Ire^h  and  sweet; 
Hearing  Bible  lessons, 

Teaching  catechism; 
Fraying  for  salvation 

From  heresy  and  schism, 
Woman*s  worki 

Sewing  on  the  buttons, 

Overseeing  rations. 
Soothing  with  a  kind  word 
Others'  lamentations; 

Guiding  clumsy  Bridgets, 

Coaxing  sullen  cooks. 
Entertaining  company 

And  reading  recent  books, 
Woman's  workI 

Bnrying  out  of  sight 

Her  own  unhealing  smarts; 
Letting  in  the  sunshine 

On  other  clouded  hearts; 
Binding  up  the  wounded. 

Healing  of  the  sick, 
Bravely  mait:hing  onward 

Through  dangers  dork  and  thick; 
Woman's  work  I 

Leading  little  children. 

And  biessing  manhood*s  yeaxs; 
Showing  to  the  sinlul 

How  Ckid's  foiigiveness  oheesi: 
Seattering  sweet  roses 

Along  another's  path; 
Smiling  by  the  wayside 

Content  with  what  she  hsth, 
Woman's  work  I 


Letting  fall  her  own  tears 

Where  only  Grod  can  see; 
Wiping  off  another's 

With  tender  sympathy; 
Learning  by  experience, 

Teaching  by  example; 
Teaming  lor  the  gateway. 

Golden,  pearly,  ample. 
Woman's  workI 

At  last  oometh  silence— 

A  day  of  deep  repose; 
Her  looks  smoothly  braided, 

Uiion  her  breast  a  rose; 
Lsshes  resting  gently 

Upon  the  marble  cheek; 
A  look  of  blessed  peace 

Upon  her  forehead  meeki 

The  hands  softly  folded. 

The  kindly  pulses  still; 
The  cold  lips  know  no  smile. 

The  noble  heart  no  thrill; 
Her  pillow  needs  no  smoothing, 

She  oraveth  for  no  care— 
Love's  tendei-est  entreaty  . 

Wakes  no  responses  there. 

A  grave  in  the  valley, 

Tears,  bitter  sobs,  regret: 
Another  lesson  taught. 

That  life  may  not  loiget; 
A  lace  tbrever  hidden, 

A  race  Ibrever  run ; 

Dust  to  dust,"  the  preacher  said; 

And  woman's  work  is  done. 


GOT  WHAT  HB  WAS  AFTER. 

A  yonng  fellow  is  discovered  surrounded  by  Ul 
friends,  who  ore  jesting  Mith  him  regarding  his  at- 
tentions to  a  certain  young  lady. 

Young  gem:  Boys,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  Tpt 
see  I  care  nothing  for  the  girl— it  is  the  old  msa* 
pocket  book  I  am  after. 

Chorus  of  frieudd:  Ha,  hal 

Second  scene;  A  parlor;  11  r.  M.  Young  ]»Af 
seated.  Young  gent  rises  to  depart;  hesitates,  M 
if  iMLihful,  an  1  then  slowl«  remarks —  , 

**  Miss  Matilda,  excuse  me,  but  you  most  be  await 
that  my  frequent  visits,  my  attentions,  cannot  hart 
been  wiiliout  an  object." 

Young  Lady:  ''Ah,  yes,  so  I  have  heard,  and 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  grant  what  you  deaira 
(taking  from  the  table  a  paper  parcel,  and  onfotd- 
ing  it,  displayed  a  large,  old  iasliioned,  and  empty 
morocco  pocket-book).  This  1  have  been  inJona- 
od,  is  that  object.  Permit  me  to  pre:»ent  it  to  yos 
and  congratulate  you  that  you  will  have  no  fa^ 
ther  occasion  to  renew  these  visits  and  attso* 
tions." 

The  yonng  man  left  the  house  with  a  tbooghtM 
face,  as  though  he  did  not  anderstand  the  mattsCi 


There  are  a  few  class  of  persons  who  Msm  ^ 
have  be^  sent  into  the  world  for  no  other  poipaii 
than  to  find  lault.         ^  t 
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THE  aAIJ.EY-SI.AVE: 

OB, 

THE  BLUB  JAY  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

BT  MAJOB  B.  PBBLBY  POOBB. 


**  A  noble  rnoe !  hat  they  are  gone, 
With  their  olit  I'orestB  wf<ie  and  deep, 

And  we  hnve  laillt  oar  homes  npoa 
Fields  whero  their  generationa  sleep.** 

EOW,  yoa  msoalsl   The  shower  will  soon  be 
here;  and  by  car  lady,  I  will  flay  yoa  if  we 
do  not  reach  the  quay  before  one  drop  falls 
upon  my  new  doublet.*' 

Ihos  threatened,  the  ^lley-ehiTes  made  their 
floating  pneon  move  rapidly  through  the  harbor  of 
Roebelle,  their  chains  clanking  time  to  the  heat  of 
their  oars,  lliis  was  In  the  **  good  old  time,'*  when 
Loots  the  Foarteenth  reigned  orer  Fianoe  with 
iron  rale,  and  in  this  galley  thera  was  not  only 
the  ordinary  assortment  of  Parisian  rognes  and 
eoontiy  criminals,  bat  a  party  of  Iroquois  Indians. 
They  had  been  enticed  from  their  hunting-groands, 
sod  sent  to  France — where  they  were  at  once 
Bide  to  toil  in  the  galleys.  Hard  as  was  their  lot, 
none  of  them  were  so  harshly  treated  as  those  on 
the  galley  Ij*Orient,  wharBof  Jerome  Maigty  was 
eaptain. 

*'Bend  to  your  oarsf*  be  shouted,  and  strid* 
ing  niong  the  centre  of  the  galley,  he  unsparingly 
laid  the  lash  of  his  whip  upon  the  shoulders  of 
thsse  who  were  at  all  behind  their  companions  in 
toil.  Urged  to  strain  every  nerre,  the  unfortunate 
ga]ley<slaTes  succeeded  in  reaching  the  quay  before 
the  lain  fell;  hot  although  Capt.  Margry*s  doublet 
was  not  wet,  the  lope  thrown  to  the  galley  un- 
bekily  strock  his  gold-laced  hat,  knocking  it  into 
the  water.  It  was  immediately  rescued  by  one  of 
the  galley-slaves,  but  the  sight  of  it,  wet  and  drip- 
ping, only  increased  the  anger  of  its  owner. 

**By  oar  lady  I*'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
vilh  passion,  "  I  will  ukin  the  nombskoU  who  threw 
that  rope.    Who  was  it?" 

No  one  answered,  for  it  was  known  that  when- 
«Tsr  the  galley  returned  after  a  hard  day*s  toil, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  savages  was  always  at 
the  quay,  ready  to  throw  a  rope,  and  to  assist  them 
in  making  la»t.  Even  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nals had  been'  touched  by  the  devotion  displayed 
by  this  maiden,  and  the  fact  that  she  hod  indignant 
ly  repulsed  the  advances  of  Capt.  Mai^ry,  but  rais- 
ed her  in  their  estimation. 

She  was  called  by  her  tribe  *'  Daindasee,**  or  the 
'*Blue  Jay,*'  Irom  the  singular  fiict  that  her  eyes 
were  of  a  deep,  dark  blue,  so  rarely  seen  among 
the  daughtera  of  the  forest.  Torn  from  her  fore:«t 
home,  she  endeavored  to  cheer  her  father  and  his 
comrades,  and  her  smiles  alone  shed  rays  of  happi- 
neas  upon  their  rugged  path.  And  now  fihe  stood 
upon  the  quaj,  scantily  clad,  yet  strangoly  beanti- 
fol,  as  she  awcdted  the  consequences  of  4ier  unluokj 
throw  of  the  rope. 

StddinjS  np  the  plank,  and  holding  bis  dripping 
beafer  in  one  hand,  Maigry  went  directly  to  her. 
Holding  ooi  his  wet  hat,  he  held  it  towards  har, 


and  with  his  other  hand  motioned  her  to  carry  it 
to  his  quarteni.  Once  had  she  entered  there,  soon 
to  escape— and  she  now  shook  her  head  nej^ve- 
ly,  standing  with  her  arms  folded  in  a  humble  atti> 
tude. 

''Take  iti**  roared  Margry.  Bnt  Daindasee  dki 
not  move,  and  with  an  oath,  he  raised  his  heavy 
whip  to  strike  her.  Ere  the  lash  could  descend, 
however,  he  felt  his  arras  seized  as  by  a  vi«e,  and 
turning  found  himself  held  by  a  young  man,  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  in  royal  musqu^ 
teers.  Tall,  slightly  yet  firmly  built,  with  a  keen 
eye,  rosy  cheeks,  and  rather  fhU  lip,  Henri  Da 
Poncey  was  as  g^reat  a  fiivorite  with  the  iair  sex  as 
he  was  in  his  regiment,  but  his  usually  qaiet  eyes 
now  flashed  with  rage. 

Unhand  me.  fellow,**  said  Mai^.  **  Yon  can- 
not know  who  1  amT* 

"Perfectly!" 

*'  Let  me  flog  this  copper^kin,  then,  or  I  wHl 
make  you  repent  it.** 

"  Grently,  Capt  Margry,*'  replied  the  yonng  offi- 
cer, in  a  calm,  yet  decided  tone.  I  have  with 
me  an  order  Irom  the  king,  not  only  ordering  the 
restoration  of  these  unfortunate  captives  to  Can- 
ada, but  directing  me  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
treatment  which  they  have  received  here.** 

"  As  that  is  the  cnse.**  said  Margry,  in  a  hamUe 
tone,  I  will  not  now  chastise  this  giri  as  shemeritB. 
May  I  ask  your  name,  sir?** 

**  Henri  Dn  Poncey,  lieutenant  in  the  mnsqae- 
teers  of  the  king.'* 

By  this  time,  Dahidasee  had  divined  that  she  had 
been  rescued  from  the  indignity  and  pain  of  a  flog- 
ging, and  casting  herself  at  Dn  Poncey's  feet,  she 
pnared  forth  her  thanks  in  her  native  tongue,  while 
her&theraad  his  fellow  captives  raised  a  cry  of 
joy.  Margry  bit  his  upper  lip  with  rage,  imtil  the 
blood  ran  down  his  grixxly  beard. 

Raising  Daindasee,  the  yonng  ofllcer  lost  ne 
time  in  removing  the  fettera  from  the  Iroquois  un- 
der Capt  Malay's  charge  and  then  went  to  the 
other  galleys  to  cany  out  bis  liberation.  Thai 
night,  the  captives  were  placed  together,  famished 
with  more  comfortable  clothing,  and  better  fed  then 
they  had  been  during  their  toilsome  captivity. 
They  knew,  also,  that  the  French  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  had  procured  their  liberation, 
yet  they  could  bat  regard  Du  Poncey  as  their  libeiw 
ator. 

Strange  to  say,  the  gay  young  ofllcer,  who  had 
proved  impregnable  against  the  beauties  of  the 
court  at  Versailles,  felt  a  strange  witchery  in  the 
stealtby  gUnces  of  Daindasee's  lustrous  orbs.  And 
she,  as  she  lay  on  her  mat  that  night  in  the  hated 
prison-house,  for  the  last  time,  felt  her  preserver 
was  dear  to  her  untutored  heart.  About  three 
weeks  afterwards,  the  captives  were  sent  home, 
and  during  this  tune  Du  Poncey  had  basked  in  the 
sunlight  of  Daindasee's  asnre  smiles,  without  evea 
thinking  that  he  loved  her,  while  to  her  the  world 
seemed  brighter  and  fidrer  than  before.  And  m 
they  parted— he  to  render  an  aooonnt  of  his  ml» 
sion  to  the  kinf  she  to  xetom  to  her  fori 
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Two  ymrs  poMod  away,  and  Henri  Dq  Ponoey 
Tinted  Canada  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  Count  Fronte- 
nao.  the  governor-general.  Had  the  truth  been 
known,  it  would  have  appeared  that  he  was  induced 
to  seek  his  poai'ion  Irom  a  detui  e  to  once  again  see 
the  leueued  galley-slave,  whose  beauty  was  indeli- 
bly impresscid  upon  his  heurt. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  savages  by  the  Cana- 
dians were  not,  however,  very  flattering,  and  he 
was  at  times  shocked  by  the  narratives  of  the  fiend- 
uh  ieroeity  with  which  they  carried  on  warfare. 
Ot  all  tiie  oflicials  at  Quebec,  only  one  offered  any 
palliating  cironinstances  for  this  Indian  barbarism. 
This  apologi->t  lor  the  red  man  had,  strange  to  say, 
been  a  terrible  sufferer  at  their  liands;  a  party  liav- 
iug  bamed  his  country  hou^,  and  murdered  his 
iamily  some  years  previous;  yet  he  declared  that 
they  had  been  provoked  by  an  uncalled-for  assault 
made  by  some  French  fur . traders  upon  their  vil- 
kge.  When  war  against  the  Iroquois  and  ilurons 
was  declared,  this  same  Monsieur  De  Boullaye 
alone  voted  **  nay." 

Henri  Du  Ponoey  was  sent  out  in  oomniand  ol  a 
•ompany  which  formed  the  advance-guard  of  the 

army  of  occupation,"  and  ere  they  had  fiiirly  en- 
tered the  hunting  grounds  of  their  toes,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush.  The  French  lought  bravely,  but 
the  Iroquois  outnumbered  them,  auii  Du  Poncey, 
badly  wounded,  was  umoug  the  prisonera  taken  to 
(ho  Indian  village.  The  conquerors  made  their 
entry  in  triumph,  chanting  songs  ol  victory,  while 
the  prisoners  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wo- 
men who  scourged  them  with  insensible  bmtality. 
Du  Ponoey,  as  the  '*  head  man,''  was  the  first  doom- 
ed. He  was  stripped  and  painted  black,  alter  which 
he  wa»  bound  to  a  stake  with  green  withes,  and 
■nrroonded  by  piles  of  wood,  llien  the  boys  of 
the  Village  were  permitted  to  shoot  their  arrowii 
at  him,  to  multiply  his  torments,  while  the  warriors 
stood  ready  to  reproach  him  as  a  coward  if  a  gri^an 
eseaped  his  lips.  It  was  a  terrible  agony,  the  fore- 
runner of  an  awful  death. 

At  length  the  torch  was  applied — the  flames  be- 
gan to  reiir  their  forked  tongues,  and  their  destined 
victim  had  taken  his  last  look  at  the  beautiful  earth, 
when  a  slirill  war-whoop  rang  throu<{li  the  nirl 
Another  moment,  and  a  band  of^  warriors  rushed 
«p  to  the  stake,  scuttenug  the  combustibles,  and 
unbinding  the  victim,  who  lell  insensible  into  the 
arms  opened  to  receive  him. 

The  torturers,  furious  at  this  interruption,  ran 
for  their  weaiMins,  but  lioon  fonnd  that  the  rescuers 
were  of  their  own  nation — tlie  chosen  wurriora  of 
the  brave  Owreouhare,  an  esteemed  chieltam. 

**  lirotheral"  suid  he,  when  silence  was  restored, 
**  when  I  was  the  captive  ol  the  pale  laces,  and 
made  to  paddle  tliuir  Heavy  cahoe,  Daindasee 
shared  my  late.  She  would  have  been  whipped — 
wronged — peixihance  killed,  but  thU  young  iwle- 
laoe  saved  her.  We  all  owe  much  to  him.  Wo 
are  all  gniteful,  I  above  all  others.  Do  any  thiiat 
for  bloo<l?  If  so,  Owreouhare  is  ready.  Let  me 
die,  bat  this  young  pale-face  must  live." 

This  oration  bused  upon  the  prinmry  principle 
vi  Indian  Justice,  met  wit  h  the  approval  of  the  tribe. 


Du  Pnncey  was  carried  to  the  largest  wigwam' 
where  every  attention  was  lavished  upon  him,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  was  oonvaleeoent. 

Daindasee  was  his  nurse.  Not  the  scantily  dad 
galley-slave,  but  the  daughter  of  a  great  ebief;  tall, 
erect,  round-limbed  and  graceful.  Her  blue  eyas 
lit  up  fciturea  leas  strongly  marked  than  is  oMial 
among  the  Indians,  and  her  drees,  although  fantas- 
tic, yrttB  eiegant 

A  month  passed,  daring  which  time  Daindasee 
became  suflk;ieutly  versed  in  the  French  tongue  to 
understand — aye,  and  to  reciprocate ~the  lenrent 
devotion  of  Du  Poncey.  Ere  he  was  well  enough 
to  go  to  Quebec,  the  gallant  Owreouhare  was 
brought  to  the  side  of  his  couch,  mortally  wounded. 
He  had  been  struck  by  the  arrow  of  some  conceal* 
ed  foe,  while  out  on  a  war  trail,  bat  had  b^gieed  to 
be  taken  to  the  side  of  the  pale-laoe. 

"  Toung  man,"  said  the  dying  chief,  **  I  am  en 
my  way  to  join  the  spirits  ot  my  fathers,  in  their 
hunting  grounds  towards  the  setting  sun,  I  have 
been  a  great  warrior  and  a  great  hunter,  but  my 
greatest  lent  was  the  destruction  of  a  house  wbera 
i  took  seven  ftcalps,  single-handed,  and  there  I 
found  Daindasee.  She  looked  me  in  the  face  with 
her  large  blue  eyes,  and  I  saw  through  them  into 
th--  home  of  the  Great  Spirit — " 

Daindasee  is  not  your  child,  then  inteiTuptad 
Du  Poncey. 

"  Nol  She  is  a  pale-fncel  Her  father  ta  named 
De  Boullaye,  who  trades  in  fun  at  QuebeoP'  Then 
raising  himself  up,  the  dying  chief  exclaimed,  in 
the  Indian  tongue:  '*Let  tlie  Stormy  Wolf  take  a 
imrty,  and  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  this  pale-fiMe 
and  to  Daindasee  until  they  reaoli  Quebec  My 
tobacco  pouch  I  Call  up  the  warrioxsl  Drive 
back  the  pale-fHCOsl  Manitou,  looineP'  And  draw* 
ing  his  l>lanket  over  his  head,  he  expired.  In  the 
tobacco  pouch  was  the  rosary  taken  from  Maiia 
Boulluye's  neck. 

Groat  was  the  sensation  at  the  prood  and  gay 
court  ot  Ven^ail lea  when  Henri  Du  Ponoey  present* 
ed  his  fair  bride,  an  Americtm,  unused  to  ceremo> 
niuus  etiquette,  yet  so  lasoinating  and  attractive 
thtit  Khe  was  soon  the  acknowledged  belle.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  was  by  no  meiins  insensible  to  lier 
clianiis,  and  learning  that  her  fieiiherhad  puiohased 
u  large  estate  as  her  dowry,  he  created  her  husband 
Baron  Do  Boullaye. 

I1ie  baixiness,  worthy  of  this  high  homage,  re* 
tained  her  simplicity  of  heart  amid  all  the  scenes 
ol  royal  splendor,  and  never  appeared  happier  than 
when  they  were  at  tlieir  rami  estate,  where  the 
Uiron  called  her  **  Duiitdaseu." 


**  Yes,  George  Washington  was  party  great  and 
high,"  said  a  Missouri  steamboat  captain,  **  bat| 
ihen,  stranger,  he  never  owiied  a  steamboat  whieh 
could  hitch  past  the  White  Queen." 


An  old  cynkj  says— "  With  many 
to  ohnreh  it  is  little  bettar  than  looking  into  a 
net8hop.>» 
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Bn.  Pendleton's  Legacy* 

BT  OABOUKB  F.  FRBSTOS; 

MR  JAMES  PENDLETON  of  the  firm  of 
Briggs  and  Pendleton,  oommMon  mor* 
ehants,  was  aitting  in  hit  oonnting-room 
vhen  a  telegram  was  brooght  in. 

It  related  to  an  important  busineaa  transaction 
with  a  party  in  Montx^aL  The  contents  of  the  dis- 
piteh  were  certainly  of  a  poiuling  character,  for 
Mr.  PiBiidleton  looked  mnph  disturbed. 

''It  will  bo  neceaeaxy  that  one  of  ns  go  on  to 
Montreal  immediately,"  said  his  partner  after  a 
paoM. 

**  Tee,  I  sappose  so,''  was  the  reply.   **  Will  yon 

"I  can't  possibly  get  away  just  at  present,''  said 
the  senior  partner.  **  I  should  be  quite  relieTod  if 
yoQ  would  ga" 

This,  Mr.  Pendleton  agreed  to  do,  and  as  haste 
was  required,  he  went  home  at  once  to  pack  his 
Talise,  and  take  the  next  train  which  started  in 
two  hours  from  that  time. 

Arrived  ut  home  he  looked  for  bis  wife,  but  in 

TUIU 

**  Where's  your  mistress,  Bridget?'^  ho  demanded 
horriedly  of  the  servant. 

**  Shore  sir,  she's  gone  out  to  spend  the  day  wid 
her  mother  in  Brookline." 

**  Are  you  sure  she's  going  te  spend  the  day?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Pendleton. 

**  That's  what  she  t aid,  shore.  The  old  lady's 
took  sick  wid  a  sevare  cold,  and  she  sent  for  the 
mirthress." 

That's  awkward,'.'  thought  Mr.  Pendleton.  "  1 
•hall  have  to  go  off  without  saying  good-bye  to  my 
wife." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton had  been  married  but  a  year,  and  this  was  the 
first  sepamtion.  T<m  years  later  it  would  not  have 
made  so  much  d.fference.  " 

However,  business  is  imperative,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton was  obliged  to  be  content  wi.h  scribbling  a 
short  note  which  he  desired  Bridget  to  give  to  her 
mistrcflB  as  soon  as  she  returned.  He  then  packed 
his  VMlise  and  hurried  down  to  the  train. 

liBt  us  follow  Mr.  Pendleton  to  the  station.  He 
was  just  about  to  enter  the  cars  when  a  gentleman, 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  came  up,  and  accosted 
him. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gray?"  said  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton. 

**  Well,  thank  you.   Let  me  introduce  my  wife's 
itoter,  Mirw  Wade." 
Mr.  Poiidleton  bowed. 

**  Miss  Wade  is  about  going  to  Montreal,"  ex- 
plainod  Mr.  Gray.  **  I  wish  yon  were  going  also, 
that  I  might  pnt  her  under  your  protection." 

''So  I  am  going  there,*'  said  Mr.  Pendleton. 

••Indeed I  that's  lucky.  Would  you  object  to 
liddng  charge  of  a  companion? ' 

•*  I  sliall  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
|l0tOB,  bowing  politely. 


••I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mi» 
Wade.   '<  I  fear  I  shall  be  a  burden." 

**  Far  from  it,"  responded  the  merchant  politely. 
**  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  company.*^ 

Here  Mr.  Gray  took  his  leave  and  Mr.  Pendletoa 
entered  the  car  with  the  lady  in  question. 

A  few  seats  bock  of  him  was  a  spinster,  MiM 
Jane  Higgius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Peor 
dletons. 

With  much  surprise  she  saw  Mr.  Pendleton  eon- 
versing  familiariy  with  Miss  Wade.  She  pricked 
np  her  ears,  and  managed  to  hear  so  much  of  the 
conversation. 

••  When  do  you  think  we  shaU  get  to  Montraal ?•» 
asked  Miss  Wade. 

**  Towards  evening,  I  think,''  responded  Mr.  Pe»> 
dleton. 

**  Good  gnicionsr'  thought  Miss  Higgtns,  **  can 
it  be  that  they  are  eloping?  It  certainly  looks  like 
it.  I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Pendleton  knows  any- 
thing about  it.  I  don*t  believe  she  does,  for  I  saw 
her  yester/ay,  and  she  said  nothing  about  it.  I  de- 
clare I've  a  good  mind  to  defer  my  Journey  and  go 
and  tell  her.  Poor  thing!  she  certainly  ought  to 
know  it" 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Miss  Higgins  deoid* 
ed  to  carry  out  her  idea. 

Her  sister  must  look  for  her  in  vain  that  day. 
She  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  that  she  ought  to  peiw 
form. 

She  rung  the  bell  at  Mr.  Pendleton's.  Bridget 
came  to  the  door. 

**  I»  Mrs.  Pendleton  at  home?"  asked  the  spin* 
ster. 

'*  No  marm.  She's  wid  her  mother  at  Brook- 
line." 

**  Does  she  know  that  her  husband  has  gone  to 
Montreair' 

*'  No  ma'am,  he  went  very  sudden.  He  left  a 
bit  of  a  note  for  the  misthress." 

**  It  looks  very  suspicious,"  thought  Miss  Hig- 
gins. **  Sliall  I  go  out  to  Brookline?  Yes,  I  will. 
It  will  be  a  sacrifici*,  but  friendsliip  demands  it." 

An  hour  latet  Mrs.  Pendleton  who  was  sitting 
with  her  mother,  was  told  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  her. 

She  went  below. 

On  entering  tlie*  drawing-room  she  looked  with 
some  surprise  at  Miss  Higgins.  The  latter  lady 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

What  is  it?"  exclaimed  Mr».  Pendleton  in  alarm. 
**  What  has  happened?  Has  anything  belallen  my 
husband?" 

**I  am  afraid  there  has,"  said  Miss  Higgins  sol- 
emnly. 

"  What  is  it?  In  mercy  tell  me,"  exchiimed  the 
wife,  clasping  her  hands. 

*•  He's  gone  to  Montreal,"  announced  Miss  Hig- 
gins. 

**  Gone  to  Montreair'  repented  the  wife  in  sor> 
prise.   **  I  suppose,  then,  he  is  absent  on  business.'* 
Periups  so,"  said  Miss  Hi^rgins  cooghmg  sig- 
niik»ntly. 

*•  What  do  yoD  mean?  I  insist  nponan  ezpUuMk 
tion." 
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**1  saw  him     off**  mid  the  apinstar  slowlj. 
••Welir' 

Hn.  Pendleton's  fiioe,  as  she  said  this,  wore  a 
mystilied  look. 

**  There  was  some  one  wont  with  him.'' 
Waa  it  his*  partner?** 

**  No,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  I  am  sony  to  saj,  it  was 
not  his  partner?*' 

«*  Who  was  it  then?  Tell  ine  at  once.*' 

'*  /(  was  a  lady  /''  said  Miss  Hi^j^ins  with  empha- 
sis. 

'*  Do  yon  think— »?**  gasped  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

•*Y«e,  I  do,**  was  the  reply. 
I  don't  believe  it,*'  said  the  wife,  her  confidence 
in  her  husband  returning. 

**  I  saw  them  myself.  He  was  very  attentiTe— I 
should  say  devoted  in  his  manner.  Bwides  why 
should  he  go  off  without  telling  you?** 

"True,  true,**  said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  sobbing. 

O,  how  could  he  deceive  me  so?  But  perhaps," 
she  said,  brightening  up,  **  he  lelt  some  word  at  the 
house.   I  must  go  back  and  see.*' 

•*  So  I  would,*'  chimed  in  Miss  Higji^ins.  «<  I  will 
go  with  you,  my  poor  friend.  In  this  trial  I  will 
stand  by  you,  cost  what  it  may." 

Mrs.  Pendleton  excused  herself  to  her  mother 
and  went  home  at  once. 

Bridget  handed  her  her  husband*s  letter. 

It  was  very  brief  and  read  as  tbllows: 

Dear  Mabia: — A  sudden  business  call  obliges 
me  to  go  to  Montreal  by  the  next  train.  I  am 
sorry  I  can't  say  good-bye.  1  can't  tell  bow  long 
I  shall  be  gone— probably  not  yery  loi.g.  I  hope 
you  will  not  miss  me  very  much. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

Jambs  Pbndlbton." 

**  He  says  it  is  business,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton, 
tiinmpbantiy. 
Miss  Biggins  coughed. 

**  I  suppose  the  lady  has  gone  on  business  also," 
said  she  sarcastically. 
Again  the  poor  wil*e*8  heart  sunk  within  her. 

What  ought  I  to  do?**  she  asked. 

Shall  I  teU  you  what  I  would  do?" 
••I  wish  you  would." 

''Then,"  said  Miss  Higgins,  *'I  would  pursue 
them  at  once.  I  shouldn't  rest  till  I  had  lound  out 
what  this  business  was  that  calls  him  away  without 
leaving  him  a  chance  to  say  good*bye  to  the  wile 
of  his  bosom." 

Miss  Higgins  finally  worked  np  Mrs.  Pendleton 
to  a  pitch  of  excitement,  in  which  she  resolved  to 
adopt  her  reoommendation. 

The  next  train  carried  Mrs.  Pendleton  as  a  pas- 
senger bound  for  Montreal  She  had  scarcely  tak- 
en her  seat  when  a  gentleman  came  up  to  her. 
Mrs.  Pendleton  took  a  seat  without  noticing  the 
gentleman  who  occupied  the  other  half  of  it  She 
was  aroused  by  his  saying  **  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Pendleton." 

•*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fay,"  she  said,  reoognis- 
haghim. 
**  Are  you  going  far,  may  I  ask?" 
••To  Montreal,"  answered  the  wife,  hesitatini^y. 


**  So  am  L  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  ss  your  i» 
cort  if  you  have  none.** 

lliis  arrangement  Mra.  Pendleton,  who  had  nsf* 
er  before  travelled  nlone  gladly  aieentefl  to.  Littis 
by  little  she  took  Mr.  Pay  into  her  confidenoe,  va^ 
til  he  offered  to  assut  her  m  her  search  for  herbal 
Land. 

Arrived  at  Montreal,  Mr.  Fay  foond  a  comiorttr 
ble  boarding  place  for  Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  Uimaslf 
went  to  a  hotel. 

Th^  next  morning  he  called  upon  the  lady  and 
proposed  a  walk.  Hiey  might  possibly  (all  in  with 
her  delinquent  husband. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pendleton  had  resigned  the 
chpi^  ol  Miss  Wade  to  a  brother  who  met  her  at 
tho  depot,  and,  putting  up  at  a  hotel,  proceeded  t0 
transact  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  ths 
city. 

Returning  from  this  errand  his  attention  wm 
drawn  to  a  lady  who  was  walking  in  Iront  of  hia 
on  the  sidewalk. 

How  much  that  looks  like  my  wife?'*  he  thoi^ 
to  himselll 

He  quickened  his  paoe  out  <tf  onriosity  that  ht 
might  hear  her  voice. 

**  Good  Heayenl '  he  ejacnlated,  it  must  be  ^ 
and  with  Mr.  Fay,  toa  Is  it  poesible  that  she  bss 
been  false  to  me?   I  will  conlront  her." 

Mrs.  Pendleton  felt  a  touch  upon  her  shouUsi^ 
and  turning,  beheld  her  husband  gasing  sten^y  si 
her. 

*'  O  James  I"  she  said,  burning  into  tears. 

**Quod  beaven$>,  Maria  r*  he  said  in  aogoirib 
'*  How  could  you  make  up  your  noind  to  run  away 
with  that  man?" 

**  Run  away  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  PendleCoa  sghsst 
"  You  don*t  believe  Unit  I—*' 

**  Then  why  are  yon  here  with  him?"  iwnswM 
Mr.  Pendleton  sternly. 

**  Because,"  she  said  sobbing,  **  I  heard  that  yot 
ran  away  with  another  woman.  How  oould  yoa 
do  so,  Jam«s?** 

Her  huaUind  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  Ths  1» 
dicrous  misunderstanding  burst  upon  him. 

An  expUinatisn  ensued,  whioH  eutindy  rtlieved 
Mra.  Pendleton  of  her  lean.  She  remained  with 
her  husbatul  tiJ  he  retume  i,  and  sensibly  oooclod* 
ed  never  again  to  be  jealous  ot  him  without  good 
prool.  When  Mi<»  Hig'^iiis  made  her  next  call 
she  was  so  coldly  received  that  athe  was  not  tempt> 
ed  to  repeal  it. 

lUUNY. 

Iiony  is  an  insult  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  com* 
plinieiit;  insinuating  the  must  galling  satire  under 
tlie  phmseology  of  panegyric;  placing  its  vietiia 
naked  on  a  bed  of  briera  and  thistles,  thiidy  oovet^ 
ed  with'  ro^  leaves;  adommg  his  brow  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  that  bums  into  his  brain;  teasinf 
and  fretting,  nnd  riddling  him  through  and  thrsi^ 
with  uiciissant  discharges  of  hot  shot  from  a  mask- 
ed battery,  Uiying  bare  the  most  sensitive  aod 
shrinking  nerves  of  his  mind,  and  then  Usnd^ 
touching  them  with  ice,  or  smilingly  pricking  tbsfll 
with  needles.  [Whipple. 
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SLEEPING  IN  AIEETINO. 

Daring  the  hot  weather  whiuh  has  now  ooine 
opoD  09  with  all  its  enervating  inflaences^oar  read- 
M8  will  be  likely  to  indulj^e  in  naps  during  service. 
And  in  the  hope  that  some  preacher  mnj  get  a 
bint  from  it,  we  copy  Iroin  nn  exchange,  ihe  lol- 
lowing  account  oi'  a  ourioos  iriid  lor  sleeping  in 
meeting: 

Justice.  What  do  yon  know  ubont  John  Wud- 
leigb's  sleeping  in  meeting? 

Witness.  I  know  ail  about  it;  it  ain't  no  secret 
1  guess. 

J.  llientellusall  about  it,  that's  just  what  we 
wnnt  tu  know. 

W.  (Scraiching  his  head.)  Well,  the  long  and 
ibe  short  ot  it  is,  John  Wudleigb  U  a  hard-woiki.i;; 
man,  tluit  is,  he  works  mighty  liard  doing  nothing, 
and  that's  the  hardest  work  there  is  done,  ll  wiii 
make  a  leller  sleep  quicker  thnn  poppy  leave:*.  So 
it  stands  to  reason  that  Witdieigh  would  nuturaily 
be  a  very  s.eepy  sort  ei'  a  peivon.  Well,  the  weatli* 
tr  is  feometimes  naturally  ooniiidei-able  warm,  and 
AuBon  Moody's  snrmon  sometimes  ratiier  heavy 
tnd— 

J.  Stop^  <»topl  No  reflections  upon  Pars  on 
Moody;  that  is  not  what  you  were  called  for. 

W.  I  don't  cast  no  reflections  on  Parson  Moody. 
I  was  only  telling  whut  1  knew  about  John  Wu  i- 
leigb's  sleeping  m  meeting,  and  it  u  my  opinion, 
especinlly  in  warm  weather,  that  sarmous  Uiat  are 
beavy-liiie,  and  two  hours  long,  naiuruliy  have  a 
tendency — 

J.  Stop,  stopt  I  say.  If  you  repeat  any  ol 
those  leflections  on  Parson  Moody  again,  I'll  ooui- 
mit  you  for  contempt  of  court. 

W.  I  don^t  cost  any  reflections  on  Plaruon 
Moody.  I  was  only  telling  what  1  knuw  about 
John  Wadleigh's  sleeping  in  meeting. 

J.  Well,  go  on,  and  tell  us  all  about  that.  You 
weren't  called  to  testify  about  Pkusoii  Moi>dy.  , 

W.  That's  what  I  am  trying  to  do  il  you  would- 
n't keep  patting  me  out.  And  i^'s  my  opinion  in 
warm  weatlier,  folks  is  considerable  apt  to  sleep  in 
meeting;  esiieoially  when  the  sarmon — I  mean 
e»peciully  when  they  are  pretty  tired.  I  know  I 
find  it  pretty  hard  work  to  get  by  seventlily  and 
eigiiUily  ill  the  sannon  myself,  but  il  I  once  got 
tiiere,  1  generally  get  into  a  waking  tmiu  again, 
■nd  make  out  to  weather  it.  But  it  isn't  so  wiih 
John  Wndleigh.  I've  generally  noticed"  il'  he  be- 
gins to  giipe  at  seventhly  and  eighthly,  it's  a  gone 
goose  with  him,  belore  he  gets  through  ninthly 
and  he  lu&s  got  to  look  out  for  another  prop  for  his 
bead  somewhere  stiff  enough  to  hoid  it  up.  And 
Irom  tenihiy  to  sixteenthly  he's  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail,  till  the  amen  brings  the  people  up  to  prayeni, 
end  Wudleigb  comes  up  with  a  jerk,  just  like  open- 
ing a  jack- kuife  I 

**  Wliat  is  your  business?"  asked  a  lawyer  of  a 
roogh-lookin^;  witness.  **  Tm  a  penman,"  was  tbe 
feply.  **  A  penwuin  I"  exclaimed  the  judge,  looking 
.sharply  ot  the  witness.  '*Tes,  sir;  I  pen  sheep 
in  a  eattU  nmiket,"  was  the  oonolosive  answer. 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  it  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  n«ir» 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  Home  Circle,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

18  74. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  hii^  size,  being  16x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
doUnrs.  It  is  mngnilioent;  nothing  could  be  mort 
beautilhl  and  pleiising. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromes  will 
be  sent  to  the  home^  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  iho  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  tlie  homos  of  our  subscribers.  We  ara 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

Hie  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tire I,  is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
fairy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  i>oodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  littls 
girl's  dolL  A  smile  rests  upon  the  iaces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  suxsniXB  at  home. 

Hie  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  monej 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Cibclb  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  reoeiTV 
tliis  largo  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
l)ostage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  snbseriptioa 
price  lor  tlie  paper,  only  ^2. 

#  ■  »  \ 
CAU8B  FOR  THANK8GITINO. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  th« 
King  of  Great  Britain  ordered  a  thanksgiving  t& 
be  kept  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  minister  of 
the  gospel  inquired  of  him : 

For  what  are  we  to  give  thanks?  that  yovr 
majesty  has  lost  thirteen  of  your  best  provinces?* 

"  No,"  answered  the  king. 

**  Is  it  then  that  your  majesty  has  lost  tan  thou* 
Band  lives  ol  your  best  subjects?" 

"  No,  no." 

**  Is  it,  then,  that  we  have  expended  and  lost  a 
hundred  millions  of  money,  and  for  the  defeat  and 
tamish;ng  of  your  majesty's  aims'c" 

**  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  king^ 

pleaisantly. 

*'  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  tlianksgiTing?** 
On,  we  should  give  thanks  that  it  is  no  worse.** 


'*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones?"  said  a  strangor, 
hlandiy  smiling  as  he  entered  the  store  of  a 
dealer.  **  Well,  thank  you,"  stiflly  rejoined  Ifc. 
Jones.  **Yon  don't  seem  to  know  me;  I  am 
Brown,  used  to  live  here,"  said  the  Tisitor.  *'I 
beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Jone^ 
relaxing  and  shaking  hands  cordially,  *'  excuse  me, 
I  tliought  you  were  a  drummer.'*  «*  So  I  am,"  «' 
Brown.  Behipse  of  Jones,  ^  ^  ^I  ^ 
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yTTHB  GIRL  WHO  BUBmHEB 
'"^  BIBLI. 

Would  yoa  Uke  to  dome  with 
mm  to  Mbciol?>*  said  a  lady  to  a  girl 
who  waa  lallinvBf^inst  a  lamp-post 
one  Sundfiy  i;teniiig. 
**No,>'  replied  the  girl,  rudely;  **  I  likos  to  be 
free." 

**  You  Tvould  be  free  if  yon  came,**  said  the  lady, 

we  have  no  slaves  at  our  school.** 

**But  I  couldn't  do  as  I  like,  ma'am;  oould  I, 
DOW?"  said  she,  pertly. 

**  Certainly  not ;  it  U  not  good  for  any  of  us  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  do  exactly  us  we  like." 

"Then  I  shan't  go,'*  said  Mary;  for  that  was  her 
name. 

But,"  said  the  lady,  firmly,  •*  I  don't  mean  to 
go  without  you." 

"Won't  she?"  Mary  thought  to  hei^self,  al- 
though she  did  not  like  to  say  as  much;  but  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  she  said,  It's  no  good  my  go- 
ing.** 

"That  is  more  than  you  can  tell.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  better  than  strolling  about  the  streets. 
Yon  get  no  good  hero.  Perhaps,  if  you  come,  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  hast  thing  3*ou  ever  did  for 
yourself." 

Mnry  was  induced  to  go  and  see  how  she  liked 
it;  and  for  two  years  she  went  to  the  school  regu- 
larly every  Sunday.  But  she  was  not  an  attentive 
scholar;  and  you  would  have  thought  that  her 
only  rcison  for  going  was  to  disturb  others.  All 
that  her  teacher  said  had  no  effect  upon  her;  her 
heart  seemed  hard  as  stone  and  as  cold  as  ice. 

Her  teacher  was  very  patient  and  faithful,  how- 
ever, and  prayed  with  her  and  for  her,  and  at 
length  she  became  ashamed  of  her  conduct  Not 
only  was  she  brought  to  feel  her  ingratitude  to  her 
kind  teacher,  but  she  saw  how  unmindlul  she  had 
been  of  her  Saviour's  love  to  her,  who  hod  given 
Himself  to  die  lor  her.  And  now  our  reader^  shall 
know  what  good  fruit  grew  on  this  once  so  unprom- 
ising a  tree. 

She  was  obliged  to  go  and  live  in  a  family  where 
the  Bible  and  all  religious  things  were  despised, 
and  they  tried  to  get  away  the  Bible  that  her 
teacher  gave  her  when  she  left  the  school.  So  she 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  dug  a  hole  in  tlie 
ground,  and  putting  the  Bible  between  two  bits  of 
board,  she  laid  it  in  the  hole;  and,  after  asking  God 
to  take  car©  of  it,  buried  it  up,  and  every  time  she 
•onld  do  it  without  being  observed,  she  took  it  out 
ttnd  read  in  it,  and  then  laid  it  bock  and  ooyered  it 
erer  as  before. 

Who  mould  have  thought  that  mch  aninattao- 


tive  and  careless  little  girl  would  become  such  a 
lover  of  the  Bible?  In  a  little  while  she  found  an* 
other  and  a  better  home,  and  took  her  Bible  with 
her. 

If  we  wore  forbidden  to  own  or  read  the  Bible, 
how  much  we  should  regret  our  neglect  of  it  while 
it  had  been  ouni 


DON'T  THROW  STONES. 

Boys,  don*t  throw  stonesi  I  never  knew  any 
good  to  come  of  it,  did  you?  Ah,  yes,  the  fanner 
of  the  old  spelling  book  hi  ought  down  the  young 
sauce-box  with  stones,  when  entreaty,  and  com- 
mands, and  gross  were  of  no  avail;  and*' David 
slew  Goliath  with  a  smooth  stone  from  the  brook,** 
but  that  makes  an  end  of  the  good  accomplished  by 
throwing  stones.  I  have  looked  at  it  from  eveiy 
side,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  business  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  spirit  that  whispers  to  boys  that 
throw  stones,  and  prompts  them  to  do  it,  is  an  idle, 
n^ischievous,  careless,  wicked  spirit. 

It  says  every  time  it  sees  a  stone  in  Chaiiie's 
path,  without  giving  him  time  to  think  what  may 
come  of  it,  "  Now  just  see  how  far,  or  how  straight 
or  how  high  you  can  throw  it."  Away  it  goes, 
and  Ot  "just  my  luck  I"  a  window  is  broken. 

I  was  once  in  a  beautiful  new  church.  The  sex- 
ton came  down  from  the  gallery  s  taking  his  head 
and  gritting  his  teeth.  He  had  a  little  round  stone 
in  his  hand.  "  I  wish  I  hud  the  boy  that  threw 
that,"  said  he,  "  I'd  jerk  him  out  of  his  boots." 

I  could  'scarcely  blame  him  for  being  ao  rough, 
as  he  pointed  up  to  one  of  the  handsome  windows 
that  had  a  hole  in  it  where  the  stone  came  through. 
I  wondered  just  how  the  boy  who  threw  it  felt 
when  he  heard  it  crash.  I  have  no  dqubt  that  he 
looked  first  this  way  and  then  that,  and  then  ran 
like  a  coward. 

Some  apples  are  growing  golden  and  red  in  the 
farmer's  orchard.  He'd  gladly  give  yon  some  for 
the  asking,  hut  the  wicke  l  spirit  saya,  "  It*s  fun  to 
pelt  them  off  with  stones,  just  to  see  Bow  nice  yoa 
can  fetch  them  every  time,"  but  let  the  fanner 
come  in  sight,  and  this  spirit  will  leave  yoa  to  all 
the  mean,  uncomfortable  feelings  of  a  thief. 

I  pity  the  boy  that  finds  any  amusement  in  throw- 
ing stones  at  birds  or  their  nests,  or  among  a  herd 
of  cows  or  flock  of  geese.  It's  eveiy  time  the  old 
St 017  over  again  of  the  frogs  who  said  to  the  boys, 
"  That  may  be  fun  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us.'* 

But  I've  known  something  worse  to  come  of 
throwing  stones  than  all  this.  A  bright-eyed  little 
boy  was  playing  on  the  sidewalk  one  day;  a  Urget 
boy  said,  "  Give  me  one  of  your  playtiiings."  "  I 
don't  wan*t  to,**  said  the  smaller  one.  Quick  ai 
a  flash  of  light  came  the  thought,  "  1*11  pay  yoa  for 
thutr*  and  a  great  ugly  stone  flying  from  the  huge 
boy's  hand  struck  the  little  leltow  between  the 
shoulders.  If  the  boy  who  threw  that  atone  ooald 
have  seen  one  of  the  hours  of  suffering  that  follow^ 
ed  that  cruel,  revengeful  thought  and  aet,  I  am 
sore  he  would  never  be  very  happy  again.  It  waa 
not  only  one  hoar  of  saffeiing,  bat  four  kuig  jma, 
nd  than  daatku 
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THB  BUBtfflTUTJI. 
A  teacher  was  much  annoyed  by  whispering 
wnong  his  pupils,  and  ordered  the  first  offender  of 
the  day  to  stand  ap  on  the  floor  in  Iront  of  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  stay  there  until  he  saw  another 
committing  the  same  fiinlt.  Then  the  first  took 
his  ^eat,  while  the  second  stood  in  the  poet  of  dis- 
grace, keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  next  of- 
lender. 

Ooe  duy,  in  a  spelling-lesson,  a  hard  word  had 
been  muv^ed  by  hHll  a  dozen  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
clasH,  and  the  teacher  pasned  it  to  a  little  girl  at 
the  head,  who  Mpelled  it  correctly;  but  her  voice 
wa»  nol  diatinctiy  beard,  and  the  next  scholar  spell- 
ed it,  und  took  her  place. 

Svelyn  was  too  deeply  grieved  to  speak  out 
«nd  explam,  but  suid  with  a  whispered  sob,  I 
spelled  it  so."  The  boy  who  was  watching  instan^ 
Ij  infoimed  against  her,  and  poor  £velyn  was  nn- 
jnatly  standing  in  the  whisperer's  poet  when  school 
was  dismissed.  Tremblingly  she  explained,  but 
the  teacher  declined  to  excuse  her. 

At  the  last  moment,  a  boy  of  fourteen  stepped 
forward  and  said,  '*  Do  yon  mean  to  punish  little 
Evelyn,  sir?'*  She  has  broken  my  rules,'*  was 
the  teacher's  reply.  "  Then  whip  me,  sir,  if  the 
rule  must  be  kept,  but  don't  touch  that  little  girl," 
said  the  boy. 

*'  Do  yon  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  teacher,  **  thiit 
yoQ  are  willing  to  be  punished  for  Evelyn — to  bear 
the  pain  and  sliame  yon  do  not  deserve,  that  an- 
other, and  that  other  the  guilty  one,  may  go  tree?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

So  Frank  Grordon  stood  up  and  was  punished, 
while  little  Evelyn  sat  at  her  seat  sobbing.  Do 
TOa  think  she  ever  forj^ot  Frank's  kiudnees? 

Frank  was  a  substitute;  that  is,  he  took  Evelyn's 
place  and  bore  her  penalty. 

This  will  help  ns  to  see  what  Jesus  has  done  for 
«s;  how  he  came  from  his  home  in  glory,  and  bore 
weariness  and  hunger,  toil  and  loneliness,  mocking 
and  hate  for  ns,  and  how  at  last  he  died  on  the 
oross  that  wo  might  be  saved.  Can  we  help  loving 
him  in  retom? 


"GOIHG." 

••Oh,  dearl  it  is  so  stupid  to  sit  down  at  home," 
nSd  a  yoong  girl  the  other  day.  *'  I  can't  be  happy 
imleaB  Pm  going  somewhere." 

And  indeed  matters  have  come  to  that  pass  with 
her,  that  her  home  seems  to  her  to  be  merely  a 
place  where  she  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  where 
she  comes  to  eat  and  sleep  when  not  invited  else- 
where. 

She  mart  go  every  evening  to  a  party,  or  a  lec- 
ture, or  a  ooDoert,  or  some  society  meeting,  any- 
thing rather  than  sit  quietly  down  with  her  mother 
make  herself  pleasant  to  her  parents,  or  amose  her- 
eaif  with  her  own  brothers  and  sisters,  her  work, 
orabeok. 

To  read  stories,  yoo  would  think  that  this  dissi- 
pation was  oonflined  to  wealthy  and  iashionaUe 
young  ladies,  hot  soeli  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Indeed  I  believe  that  there  are  more  girls,  dangfa. 


ters  of  wealthy  parents,  who  are  content  to  stay 
quiet  at  home  and  occupy  themselves  with  house- 
hold matters,  than  there  are  sevring  girls,  or  daugh- 
ters ot  mechanics  and  laborers,  I  wish  it  were  not 
MO,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  truth." 

Now  this  habit  of  going  "  as  they  call  it,  is  a 
wretched  one  in  every  way.  It  is  utt<^rly  destruo- 
tive  to  all  thoughtful,  Hcr.ous  habits  of  mind,  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  health,  it  destroys  all  relish  for  tdra- 
ple  pleasures,  and  darkens  the  entrance  to  that 
kingdom  of  God,  which  though  is  within  us,  must 
yet  be  sought  with  prayer  and  meditation,  things 
utterly  inconsistent  with  constant  dissipation. 


8AVINQ  A  FATHER'S  UTB. 

Not  long  ogo,  in  Maine,  which  is  a  great  lumber 
State,  two  boys  went  out  to  the  woodi  with  their 
fiither  to  sec  him  cut  down  trees.  Thron^^h  a  mia> 
take  in  calculating  how  a  tree  he  was  cutting  would 
fiill,  the  father  was  caught  and  pinned  to  the  ground^ 
the  tree  lying  across  his  body. 

At  the  fearful  sight  the  boys  did  not  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  but  set  to  work  with  «>nergy  to 
save  their  &ther.  Some  boys  would  have  exliaust- 
ed  their  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  remove  the  tree, 
others  would  have  run  and  screamed  for  help,  and 
meantime  the  lather  would  iiave  died.  Tlie  boys 
did  neither  of  these  things.  Can  you  guess  how 
they  went  to  work  to  save  their  lather's  liie? 

Ihey  commenced  digging  a  hole  immediately 
under  their  lather,  and  in  a  short  time  they  releas- 
ed him  from  his  awful  situation.  Their  coolness 
and  wisdom  were  the  means  of  saving  the  liiis  of 
their  parent.  In  such  an  emergency  how  many 
boys  would  think  of  digging  the  earth  from  under 
a  man  pressed  «Iown  to  the  ground  by  a  tree? 


BOUQH  OHILDBEN. 
In  all  large  cities  there  are  many  children  who 
have  no  pleasant  home»,  no  good  counsels,  no  kind 
Iriends.  Left  to  themselves,  they  grow  up  in 
wretchedness,  filth  and  sin,  and  are  almost  as  wild 
as  savages.  Indeed,  they  are  otten  oiHed  **  street 
Arabs."  Girls  and  boys  are  alike  bad;  and  if  a 
boy  or  girl  nicely  dressed  should  happen  to  get 
among  them,  there  would  be  a  good  many  vile 
words  uttered,  and  many  unkind  deeds  done  by 
them. 

Here  is  a  good-looking  girl  who  seems  to  have 
strayed  among  these  rough  children,  and  they  are 
dispOBcd  to  tormenVher.  They  will  soon  spoil  her 
fine  clothes  if  they  get  the  chaacH. 

Tliese  poor  creatures  need  missionary  effort  as 
much  as  the  heathen  in  distant  lands,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  know  that  some  of  tne  missiontuy 
money  you  raise  is  spent  in  trying  to  teaoh  them 
the  right  way. 


A  little  girl,  when  her  fhther*8  table  was  honor- 
ed with  an  esteemed  guest,  began  talking  very  ear- 
nestly at  the  first  pause  in  the  conversation.  Her 
fkther  checked  her  very  sharply,  saying:  « Why 
is  it  that  yon  always  talk  so  mneh?"  **Tinse  I've 
dot  somesin  to  say,"  was  the  innocent  reply. 
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CUEBRFULNB8S. 
Ther«  are  some  i>enK>n9  who  are  constantly  mak- 
ing ihemselves  nnhiippy,  and  withont  reasoq. 
They  see  nothing  but  the  dark  side  of  lite,  and 
eloee  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  bright. 
Tliey  get  np  in  the  morning  oot  of  humor,  not 
only  with  themselves,  but  with  all  mankind;  and 
wherever  ihej  appear,  or  in  whatever  circle  they 
have  power  and  influence,  they  chill,  diHcnurage 
and  repulse.  They  permit  themselves  to  indulge 
in  idle  jealousies,  foolish  fears,  and  vague  appre* 
hensions,  and  even  if  prosperous  for  the  present, 
they  predict  some  sad  calamity  in  the  future,  and 
thus  prove  themselves  morbidly  infinn,  and,  in  £ict, 
insensible  to  the  blessings  of  Providence.  The  ef- 
fect is  not  only  to  distress  themselves,  but  to  an- 
■oy  and  disquiet  others.  They  are  in  Jhe  moral 
world,  what  a  passing  cloud  is  in  the  phyBical. 
They  cast  a  glcom  over  everything  for  the  moment, 
and  serve  to  drive  away  the  sunny  influences  which 
are  so  admirably  calculated  to  brighten  the  path- 
way ot  life.  In  what  happy  contrast  is  the  cheer- 
ful spirit — the  individual  whose  heart  is  full  of 
kindness  and  generosity,  who  is  ever  ready  to  say 
«  good  word,  or  to  do  a  benevolent  act,  and  whose 
daily  life  may  be  likened  to  a  constant  beam  of 
Htmshinel  He  may  be  disturbed  and  depressed  for 
the  moment,  but  it  will  only  be  for  the  moment. 
A  shadow  may  pass  over  his  brow,  and  silence  may 
Heal  his  lips,  but  his  natural  buoyancy  will  soon  ac- 
quire the  ascendant,  and  his  joyous  laugh  and 
cheerlal  smile  will  soon  be  heard  and  seen  again. 
If  he  cannot  say  anything  kindly  or  compliment- 
aiy,  ho  has  the  good  sense  and  discretion  to  keep  his 
pence.  If  he  cannot  praise,  be  will  not  blame. 
Scandal  has  no  charms  for  hia-,  and  malignity  is 
atterly  foreign  to  his  disposition.  He  constantly 
tries  to  gladden  and  encourage,  to  cheer  the  de- 
sponding and  unfortunate,  to  assist  and  relieve  to 
tlie  extent  of  his  ability.  The  head  of  a  household, 
or  the  master-spirit  of  an  extensive  establishment, 
possesses,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  means  of 
making  or  marring  the  comfort  and  hnppine$*s  of 
all  who  look  op  t*,  depend  upon,  or  feel  the  exer- 
cise of  his  influence.  Imagine  a  peevish,  fretful 
and  dissatisflud  ind.vidual  under  these  circums'an- 
cos  I  His  appearance  creates  a  shudder,  lor  he  is 
certain  to  say  something  harbh,  cold,  or  uncivil, 
and  thus  to  irritate  leeling,  trample  upon  sensibili- 
ties, or  stimulate  prejudices  and  i  assions.  He  is 
miserable  himself,  and,  according  to  the  olJ  adage, 
misery  loves  oomimny.  He  moves  abont  like  a 
troubled  spirit,  and  instead  of  a  smile,  a  cheering 
word  and  an  encouraging  look — a  Irown,  a  rebuke 
<»r  a  grumble  are  certain  to  chaiaoterize  his  pro- 


gress. How  much  better  the  gentler,  the  mildec, 
tlie  more  generous  policy  I  How  beautiful  ars 
cheerfulness,  benevolence  and  apprecmtion  under 
these  circumstancesi  In  the  one  case,  the  heart 
shrinks  back,  the  feelings  revolt,  and  the  sympa- 
thies turn  away;  while  in  the  other,  the  cheek 
glows  with  pleasure,  the  I'ountains  of  emotion  are 
filled  to  ovetflowing,  and  a  cordial  welcome  and 
an  involuntary  blessing  are  sure  to  attend,  like  in- 
visible angels,  the  coming  and  the  presence  of  the 
cheerlul,  the  kind-hearted,  the  appreciating  andths 
good. 


RDLKS  OF  CONDUCT. 

When  yen  are  requested  by  any  person  to  waive 
any  ceremony  which  you  happen  to  be  observing 
in  respect  to  them,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  at  a  loii 
to  know  how  far  you  should  avail  yonrMll  of  the 
permis:iion.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  request  it 
made  but  once,  you  should  decline  the  indulgence 
as  a  common-place  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
other;  il  it  be  made  a  second  time,  and  with  some 
degree  of  earnestness,  yon  may  oonsider  it  as  ths 
expression  of  a  wish,  and  accept  it  with  a  polite 
expression  of  thanks.  For  example,  if  you  are  in 
any  place  where,  from  deference  to  another,  you 
remain  uncovered  or  standing^  and  that  person  de- 
sires yon  to  be  covered  or  to  sit,  you  may  bow  off 
the  first  command;  if  it  be  repeated,  comply.  Bj 
so  doing  you  pay  the  person  a  delicate  but  marked 
compliment,  by  allowing  th^r  will  to  be  superior 
to  the  general  obligations  of  etiquette. 

When  yon  enter  a  public  room,  as  a  theatre,  a 
picture-gallery,  an  exhibition-plaoe  of  any  sort,  and 
there  are  any  ladies  present,  even  if  they  are  on- 
known  to  you,  take  oD  your  hat  immediately.  In 
such  cases,  carry  your  hat  either  nndor  your  left 
arm,  or  if  in  your  hand,  let  it  be  held  close  to  yoor 
|)ei>K>n  with  the  cavity  tamed  inward,  towards  yoo. 
If  you  were  to  Lold  it  outwards,  yoa  might  be  mi» 
taken  for  tlie  traveinng  agent  of  a  charitable  so- 
ciety, and  get  a  few  pence  dropped  into  it. 

Whenever  you  meet  an  intimate  Iriend,  shake 
hands  with  him;  and,  if  yoa  should  meet  him  fifty 
times  in  a  morning,  give  yonr  band  each  time,  in 
meeting  a  Iriend,  for  the  firat  time  alter  a  long  al^ 
sonce,  receive  him  with  cordiality,  but  without  vt(K 
lence  or  uproar.  Advance  to  meet  him  with  de* 
liberation,  welcome  him  in  a  subdued  toneot  vmoe, 
and  presii  his  hand  with  gentle  warmth,  not  pulling 
it  as  il  it  were  the  rope  of  a  sieaniboat  bell. 


FLIRTATION. 

Flirtation,  whether  seriously  or  lightly  oonslle^ 
ed,  is  injurious  to  a  woman  as  well  as  unbecotuing 
in  her.  It  is  a  broad  unblushing  oonlession  which 
tlie  individuai  makes,  of  her  desire  to  attract  the 
notice  of  men.  No  giri  ever  made  a  happy  union 
by  flirtation,  because  no  man  capable  of  nudting  a 
woman  permanently  happy  was  ever  attraeted  by 
that  which  is  disgusting  to  persons  of  inteUigenos 
and  refinement. 

A  man  has  generally  the  good  or  iU  ^palitiii 
wbioh  he  attnbatet  to  mankind. 
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How  to  nieet  a  man  of  doubilul  credit. — ^Take 
BO  note  of  him. 


Why  is  sanimer  like  the  letter  N?  Because  it 
makes  ice  nice. 

Salphnr  comes  irom  volcunoe-',  and  is  eonse- 
f  oeotiy  good  for  eruptions. 

When  does  the  wind  deserve  repiool?  When  it 
whist  let}  thronf(h  the  hotise. 

Pi  re  is  said  to  be  a  didsiptited  element,  becaase  it 
foe^  out  almost  every  night. 

A  yoang  man  from  the  country,  going  into  a 
ffaoe^tore  lor  a  pair  of  boou,  the  derk  blandly 
tttked — "  Wiiat  number  do  you  wear?'*  •*  Why, 
tifo,  of  course,  you  fool  I"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
eountryman.  I 

Old  maids  are  extremely  fond  of  cats,  while  fash- 
ionable young  ladies  pi-eter  "  ruts."  An  old  maid 
is  representetl  by  grimalkin  curled  up  and  quietly 
reposing  upon  her  lap;  a  young  maid,  by  "rats'' 
earled  upon  her  head. 

"Do  yoa  suppose  ynu  o<>u!d  do  the  landlord  in 
the  lady  of  Lyons?"  said  a  manager  to  a  seedy  ac- 
tor in  quest  cit  an  engagement. 

•*l  should  think  1  might,*'  was  the  reply;  •*! 
hsre  done  a  great  many  landlords.'* 


One  of  the  most  exquisite  mistakes  of  the  print- 
er, we  rrmember  to  have  seen,  occurred  in  a  morn- 
ing comteniporary  recently,  in  which  Winierhalt- 
er»s  piotnre  of  a  "Child  B.owing  a  Feather**  was 
timDMiiogrified  to  a  "  Child  Blaming  a  Father!'* 

THS  TOFEB'B  AUTUMN  80LIL0QUT. 

Xieaves  have  their  time  to  (all, 

And  so  likewise  have  I ; 
The  reason  too,  is  the  same, 
Both  comes  of  uetling  dry; 
Bot  here's  the  difference  'twixt  you  and  me, 
1  ukd  more  harder  and  more  Irequeutly. 

••My  boy,  may  I  inquire  where  Merrit  &  Printz's 
dnif:4»t<ire  itf?" 

Urchin  (very  respectfully).   "Certainly,  sir.*' 

Old  gent  (after  waiting  awhile).  **Well,  sir, 
where  is  it?" 

Urchin.    '*  Haven't  the  least  idea,  your  honor.'* 

LycQi^guB  asked  what  material  makes  the  best 
bed-oomibrter.  Wo  don't  know,  being  iiiexperi- 
enced  in  aach  matters,  but  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  a  com  mil  tee  of  some  county  fair,  who  put  it  in 
this  way :  **  Best  bet-comlortei^Miss  Maty  Hall.** 
Yoa  should  address  the  young  lady  at  once. 


A  young  lady  down  East  advertises  for  th* 

young  man  that  "  embrace^  an  opportunity /'  and 
sHys  that  il  he  will  come  over  to  their  town  he  can 
do  better.  

Daring  Robbery. — "Mrs.  Jenks,'*  exclaimed  a 
bufitling  old  Indy,  "  I  heered  you  was  robbed  last 
night  Now,  do  tell  me  about  it.  What  did  the 
crittfr.H  steal?*' 

"'l*hey  stole  my  plate,"  answered  Mrs.  Jenks 
qnietly. 

"Muwy  on  us!  yoa  don't  say  sot  Why  how 

much  WHS  it  worth?'* 

"  About  two  shillin's,**  was  the  reply. 

"Two  Khillin'sl  Why,  what  sort  o*  plats  yoa 
talking  al>out?*' ' 

"  A  small  china  one,  marm.** 


AMUSEMENTS  OV  YOUNO  MEW. 

Gflining,  tilkin^  swearing,  dtinking. 
Hunting,  shooting,  never  thinking; 
Ciinttering  nonsense  all  day  long, 
Humming  half  a  stupid  song; 
Mincing  words  in  conversation, 
Kidiouling  all  the  nation; 
Admit ing  their  own  pretty  faces, 
As  if  possessed  of  all  the  graces, 
And  lhon};h  no  bigger  than  a  rat 
Peeping  under  each  girl's  hat. 


SANDS  OF  GOLD. 

Znal  is  very  blind  or  biidl  j  regulated  when  it  en- 
croaches upon  the  rights  of  others. 

The  strongest  mon  feels  the  influence  of  woman's 
};entl(«t  thoughts,  as  the  mightiest  oak  quiven  in 
the  softest  breeze. 

The  fragrant  white  clover  thrives,  though  tram, 
pled  under  foot;  it  furnishes  the  bees  with  stores 
of  pure  honey,  wi  boat  asking  or  receiving  the 
credit  lor  it.  Meekness  and  di:iintere8ledness  are 
like  the  white  clover. 

What  would  be  a  day  without  its  ni;{ht?  The 
day  reveals  the  sun  only;  the  night  brings  to  light 
the  whole  of  the  univer^te.  llrn  analogy  is  com- 
plete. Sorrow  is  the  firmament  of  thought  and  the 
school  oi  intelligence. 

One  joyous  thought  in  this  world  of  sadness  is, 
tl  at  there  is  never  a  day  in  the  calendar  but  many 
are  celeWratmg  their  birthday  upon  it;  and  there 
is  joy  and  gladness  in  mnny  a  house.  It  is  a  ditrk 
heart  that  never  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  things. 

We  should  alwayn  rest  satisfied  with  doing  well, 
and  let  others  talk  of  ns  as  they  please,  for  they 
can  do  us  no  injury,  although  they  may  think  they 
have  found  a  flaw  in  our  proceedings,  and  are  do- 
tennined  to  rise  on  our  downfall,  or  profit  by  our 
injury. 

llie  love  of  distinction  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  human  mind;  we  grudge  whatever  draws  off 
attention  Irom  ourselves  to  others;  and  all  our  ac- 
tions are  bot  diflTerent  oontrivances,  either  by  sheer 
malice  or  affected  liberality,  to  ke^  it  to  ourselves 
cr  share  it  with  others. 
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Woodland  Winds. 

**  I  have  paused  in  the  forest  a  thousand  times  to 
listen  to  the  mnsio  of  the  winds,''  writes  an  enthu* 
siastio  lady  contributor  to  the  editor  in  his  sano- 
tam.  We  love  her  Jettere;  they  always  tell  us 
about  her  recreations,  and,  as  she  is  a  true  child 
of  nature,  whose  stories  are  drawn  from  her  great 
store-honae  of  beanties,  her  letters  are  never 
pigeon-holed  until  they  have  been  re-read. 

She  has  sent  as  the  following  beautif  ul  quotation 
ftom  Elica  Cook: 

I  love  the  winds  when  they  spurn  control. 

For  they  suit  my  own  bond-hating  souL, 

I  like  to  hear  them  sweeping  pasK. 

Like  the  eagle's  pmions,  free  and  lasu  ' 
We  hare  felt  the  breath  ot  tho  woodiand  winds, 
and  can  enjoy  the  wild  verse  just  given.   Many  of 
our  readers  can  stand  on  their  threshold  and  have 
their  cheeks  fanned  by 

**The  mountain  wind  I  most  spirltnal  of  all 

The  wide  earth  knows  1" 

and 

**The  cool  wind 
That  stirs'the  stream  m  play." 

If  nmn  would  commune  with  nature,  let  him 
adopt  the  plan  of  our  lair  ^rrespondent.  She 
seeks  the  forests,  and,  in  the  whisperings  of  the 
winds,  hears  a  thousand  voices  that  seem  to  oorae 
from  the  portals  of  the  blest,  for 

Many  are  tho  notes, 
Which  in  his  beantifol  course  the  wind  draws  forth. 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 
shores," 

Our  artist  has  drawn  our  **  wind  worshipper"  in 
the  torest,  and  no  doubt  she  is  in  the  net  of  listen- 
ing to  that  miwhievons  wind  that 

Heokons  the  lesTes  with  its  Tiowless  hand. 


As  thoy  leap  from  their  branches  at  Its  ooflUMUid, 
And  iollow  its  footsteps  with  whirling  fleet, 
Like  fairies  that  dance  in  the  mooalijchtswssti*' 


GOOD  ADTICB. 


I  am  always  sorry  lor  a  man  who  knows  how  tt 
do  but  one  thing.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  aoeh 
men.  I  giivo  ten  dollars  to  one  who  could  spok 
and  write  five  or  six  languages  and  translate  bean- 
tiful,  but  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  winter  be  ooald 
not  get  a  living.  I  remember  another  man  who 
had  preached  twenty-liv«  years,  till  his  throat  failed 
him,  and  he  used  to  go  round  looking  very  bloc 
and  sad,  until  people  pitied  him  and  got  up  doDft- 
lion  parties  lor  him,  because  he  was  good  for  notb- 
ing  except  to  preach.  I  knew  a  lady  once  who 
had  taught  school  for  twenty  years,  till  she  was  a 
poor,  nervoas,  broken-down  woman,  and  didal 
know  how  to  make  a  dress  for  herself. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  every  real  man  shooU 
know  bow  to  do  one  thing  right  welL  Kreiy  wiw 
farmer  has  a  principal  oit>p;  but  he  has  always  la 
a  little  something  else,  so  that  if  his  main  crop 
fails  he  will  have  something  else  to  live  cm. 

Don't  carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  Donn 
put  ail  your  mouey  in  one  i>ookeU  If  yoa  want 
to  get  along  right  well,  learn  one  sort  of  woik  to 
gel  ulong  by,  and  all  sorts  of  work  to  get  a  liTing 
with  when  your  one  sort  gives  ont. — T.  K,  Bttdm, 


An  Illinois  woman,  when  they  began  to  )m 
Congressmen-atphiige  oat  there,  hearing  the  fiwtilr 
luded  to,  straightway  rushed  into  the  kitehsn,  si- 
claiming,  Sarah  Jane,  don't  leave  the  olotlifli 
out  to-night,  for  there's  a  Congressman  at  Isfia.** 


CHARADE. 
Fint  is  In  pinch,  but  not  In  seiatch: 
Second: t  in  ludfer,  tmt  not  In  match: 
ThinVt  in  useful,  but  not  in  worth; 
Fourth's  in  Soil,  but  not  in  earth; 
Fifth's  in  sultry,  but  not  in  hot; 
Sixths  in  mMnsion,  but  not  in  cot; 
Last  s  in  share,  hat  not  in  loL 

A.M8WBR  IN  OUR  MBXT. 

Amswer  to  last  mamtJ^s  Ckarmds  PlXCB-lOtf' 


iimuuimi^iumiiiui 


&  I 


AMswtr  to  last  montk*s  lU^us—D90tSM  fM^ 
bear  many  figwes  under  one  hat. 
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TOLD  IN  A  DREAM. 


BT  CAFT.  CI1AKLE8  IiOWARI>. 

fHE  Diellow  chimes  of  an  unpretentioos  con- 
vent were  calling  the  devout  sisten  to  yes- 
pera,  bat  the  tall  and  beaatifal  nun  who 
itood  at  the  doaUe.  gothio  window,  did  not  seem  to 
bear  their  Eden  mosic. 

Her  eyes  wert)  fitftened  upon  a  conple  wander* 
big  through  the  grove  just  beyond  the  convent's 
grounds. 

80 


"They  must  be  loveni/' she  mattered,  oontino* 
ing  to  regard  the  pair.  **  He  is  pleading  with  het 
now,  is  he  not?  He  mast  be  saying  soft  words, 
for  she  is  looking  at  the  yellow  leaves,  and — there) 
he  kissed  herT' 

Quickly  then  the  sister  tamed  from  the  window 
and  kept  her  lace  averted  for  many  moments.  ** 
hope  they  have  departed  now/'  she  said  at  length, 
and  a  smile  flitted  across  her  pale  laco  when  she 
saw  that  the  grove  was  empty. 

"Night  after  night  I  have  seen  them  among  the 
trees/'  she  oontinaed;  "they  mast  come  from  the 
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«ity  over  the  bills,  and  1  wonder  who  they  are?'* 
Then,  witliont  another  word,  the  speaker  obeyed 
the  call  to  yespen,  and  the  little  room  waa  tenant- 
lev. 

,  An  honr  later  a  dark  robed  figure  glided  from 
the  convent  boilding,  and  moved  towards  the 
grove.  Among  the  lre«a  it  snddenlj  stopped,  and 
the  hand  that  crept  from  the  sombre  gown,  picked 
np  a  letter  at  the  loot  of  a  gnarled  oak« 

Then  the  nan — for  into  a  nun  had  the  figure 
grown — returned  to  the  convent,  and  presently 
the  very  sister  who  had  watched  the  lovers  from 
her  room,  was  reading  the  letter  picked  up  in  the 
grove. 

A  strange  letter  it  was,  too,  as  the  reader  shall 
know  by  the  following  copy: 

♦♦Off  Cape  Horn.  July,  llth,  18-. 

EuuLLJE — MINE: — We  are  in  a  storm,  and  the 
Greyhound  cannot  be  saved.  Onr  boats  are  worth- 
less. Down  to  the  mermaid';*  palaces  I  go,  Enla- 
lie,  with  yonr  love  in  my  heart — your  last  kiss 
still  burning  on  my  lips.  I  will  put  this  in  a  bot- 
tle, and'  at  the  last  moment  hurl  it  into  the  sed. 
May  God  bring  it  in  good  time  to  you.  Fiirewelli 

Edmund." 

With  moistened  eyes,  the  holy  hearted  nun  read, 
•nd  reread  the  letter,  and  then  hid  it  in  her  bosom. 

♦*  A  strange  story  ot  the  sea  is  this,"  she  mur- 
mnred.  ♦♦  Stranger  still  thiit  the  message  in  the 
bottle  should  find  Eulalie — his  love.  I  wonder  if 
she  still  sorrows  for  him.  Not  she  must  have  for- 
gotten the  story  of  the  sea,  lor  a  new  lover  walks 
with  her  in  the  autumnal  grove." 

It  was  quite  natural  for  Sister  Ursula  to  believe 
that  the  heroine  of  the  evening  mnibles  was  the 
Eulalie  of  the  sea*ca8t  letter,  and  she  resolved  to 
restore  the  message,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  it 
were  possible,  learn  something  about  the  lost 
writer. 

Ah  I  she  little  suspected  what  was  to  come  of 
the  finding  of  that  missive. 

'ITie  grove  of  which  1  have  spoken  stood  mid- 
way between  the  convent  and  a  fiourithing  city, 
and  while  the  nun  was  reading  the  letter  in  the 
mellow  light  of  her  taper,  its  beauiiiul  owner 
stood  in  her  boudoir  searching  for  it,  high  and 
low. 

♦*  I  lost  it  to-night,"  she  said,  •♦  for  when  I  dress- 
ed for  my  rumble  with  him,  I  saw  it  nestli  ig  in  my 
bosom." 

l*hen,  for  the  third  time,  she  ransacked  her  ele- 
gant dresjting  stand,  and  even  scrutinized  the  path 
from  the  front  door  to  the  double  iron  gate. 

♦»  I  said  that  I  would  never,  never  part  with  it,'» 
and  n  tear  glistened  in  the  slou  black  eyes  of  queen- 
ly Eulalie  Montcalm.  ♦*IIo  committed  it  to  the 
sea  in  a  bottle,  and  after  long  days,  Cecil  picked  it 
ap  in  the  Atbmtio,  and  never  losing  it  ior  a  mo- 
ment, brought  it  to  me.  Poor,  poor  Edmund — na^ 
ture's  nobleman — my  chivalrous  lover — my  almost 
husUmd.  While  the  sea  holds  its  dead,  I  will  never 
forget  you.  But  seel  Edmund,  I  wear  the  engn<;e- 
ment  ring.  Ue  who  found  the  bottle  in  the  ocean 
placed  upon  my  finger  the  golden  bauble — a  lorl- 
night  since.   Do  I  love  him  I"  and  in  a  whisper 


slie  repeated  the  delioate  question.  ♦♦Edmniid 
Clarence,  to  you,  sleeping  off  the  cape  of  storan, 
I  say  that  I  do  not  love  Cecil  Howe,  as  I  loved  yoa 
once,  as  I  love  yon  still.  Some  how  or  other,  hs 
has  charmed  me,  resisting — fatu  as  it  seems;  be 
lias  drawn  me  into  a  net,  and  I  have  suffered  him 
to  encircle  my  finger  with  the  ring.  Oh,  Edmund, 
come  from  the  mermaid's  palaces,  and  save  mel 
break  aWay  irom  the  enchantment  of  the  water 
sirens,  and  step  between  me  and  that  man." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  she  turned  from 
the  mirror  and  gazed  upon  an  oval  portrait  that 
hung  against  the  ^-all  It  was  the  likeness  of  a 
kingly  man,  and  beside  it  hung  a  second  portrait, 
d raped  in  black. 

EuUilie  had  saspended  the  portraits  of  her  Iotoes 
bide  by  side;  the  draped  face  was  the  drowned 
one's,  tlie  other,  Cecil  Howe's. 

For  several  moments  she  regarded  the  pair,  then 
approachmg,  she  turned  the  nndraped  one  to  the 
wall. 

♦♦  Hide  yonr  iace,  Cecil  Howe,  while  I  gvze  into 
the  eyes  I  love,"  she  said  as  slie  did  so.  '♦  I  wookl 
have  yon  liir  Irom  my  thoughts,  while  I  thiuk  of 
the  sleeper  in  the  sea." 

llie  rich  taper  on  the  marble  topped  stand  burih 
ed  lower  and  lower,  and  still  Eulalie  Montcalm 
stood  before  the  picture. 

She  was  living  over  the  days  of  yore.  Again 
she  stood  beside  Edmund  Churence,  and  he  kiSMd 
her;  then  she  heard  his  farewell,  and  anon  receiv- 
ed letters  from  him  in  a  foreign  land.  At  lasti  be 
was  coming  home— coming  to  claim  a  bride;  but 
alas  I  he  came  not.  By  and  by  a  handsome  stran* 
ger  came  to  the  Montcalm  mansion  in  bis  atasd. 
He  said  his  name  was  Cecil  Howe,  and  then  he 
gave  her  the  letter  which  he  said  he  had  pioked 
up  in  mid  ocean.  She  recognized  the  chirogtaphj, 
read  the  terrible  words,  and  a  fierce  fever  came  to 
heart  and  brain.  | 

Cecil  Howe  did  not  leave  the  house,  but  watched 
Eulalie  through  the  btruggle  between  life  and  death. 
Perhaps  shh  owed  him  much.  I  know  she  thank* 
ed  him  kindly,  when  her  health  assured  him  that 
his  work,  as  a  watcher,  was  done,  and  then  ha 
went  away.  But  not  to  remain  thence  foreverl 
Otd  Hint  Montcalm  spoke  in  pmise  of  Cecil  Howe, 
and  he  invited  him  to  Montcalm  House,  that  he 
might  ensnare  his  child,  and  wed  her.  For  of 
money  beyond  the  sea  the  young  man  had  spoken 
to  the  old,  and  this  suited  his  drowsy  heart 

All  this  and  doubtless  more  Eulalie  thought  of 
while  she  stood  before  the  picture,  which  her 
hands  had  appropriately  crowned  with  a  tutt  of  aea 
grass;  and  when  she  turned  away  it  was  to  seek 
her  couch. 

While  she  slumbered  with  her  head  half  buried 
in  the  downy  pillows,  on  the  rude,  rough  couch  of 
the  nun,  lay  Sister  Ursula.  Beneath  her  head 
rested  the  message  from  the  stormy  cape,  and  it 
seemed  to  bless  her  sleep,  so  beautiful  she  looked 
ill  the  soft  moonlight  that  stole  into  the  **ceU." 

By  and  by  the  queen  of  night  retired  from  the 
approaching  day,  and  the  nun  roco  from  her  oooeb 
with  iri^^htened  look  and  trembling  form. 
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**  Was  it  all  a  dream  V*  she  taid  (.lancing  nbont 
the  apartment;  **  was  it  bat  a  vision  of  the  night — 
nnraol,  telling  nothing?  Why  ahould  I  dn  nm 
thof— I,  who  never  nw  the  ooean,  nor  heard  a 
vord  of  love.  It  is  mete  that  •  •  e  who  wears  the 
oroas  ahould  dream  of  Heavec  ^f  the  Viiigin*s 
bleeeed  aon— of  tlie  sins  of  the  rolling  world.  But 
J  dream  of  lover's  partings— of  blows  in  the  dark, 
and  of  shipwrecks,  amid  the  lurid  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Twice  have  I  seen  the  vision — twice  dating 
the  night.  Oh,  have  I  been  told  the  trutli  of  man's 
dark  deed^  in  my  dreams?" 

She  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  her  faith  as  she 
flniabed,  and  for  a  long  time  her  pale,  pure  lips 
moved  in  indistinguishable  prayer. 

Alter  matins,  she  penned  a  tiny  note,  and  do- 
ipatched  it  by  a  younger  sister  to  the  home  of  £u* 
laUe  Montcalm. 

**  What  oan  she  want  with  me?"  mused  tho  fU  r 
voman  reading  the  note  for  the  second  time  after 
themeasenger  had  departed.  '*>ieverin  my  life 
have  I  spoken  to  Sister  Ursola.  But  I  will  go  to 
b«r,  for  I  am  all  curious  now  to  know  about  her 
wishes." 

Therefore,  on  the  edge  of  the  delightful  autumn 
twilight,  EuUilie  Montcalm  left  her  home,  and, 
paaaing  through  the  grove,  lost  herself  among  the 
iDTSteries  of  the  convent, 

A  sister  led  her  up  the  narrow  stair,  and  knock- 
ad  at  the  Lady  Superior's  door. 

From  within,  a  sweet  voice  bade  the  visitors  en- 
ter, and  Eulalie  cn  Sied  the  threshold.  Sister  Ur- 
sala  stood  before  a  missal;  but  turned  therefrom  as 
the  banker's  daughter  paused  in  the  middle  of  the 
ehamber. 

For  a  moment  the  two  women  confronted  eath 
other  im  ailenoe,  then  the  nun  started  back  with  a 
ery  of  amazement. 

■ss  BNosATnra 

*'My  dreamt  my  dream  I"  her  white  lips  ejacu- 
lated. **  Eulalie  Montcalm,  I  saw  your  laoe  last 
Bight  while  I  slept" 

llie  banker's  child  could  not  speak  for  some 
thne. 

She  stood  before  the  non,  holding  forth  her  let- 
ter of  invitation  to  the  convent;  but  an  introduc- 
tion by  it  was  useless  now. 

**  Eulalie  Montcalm,"  said  Sister  UrsoUi  still 
standing  from  her  visitor,  '*  tell  me,  did  you  ever 
love  a  tall  young  man  whose  eyes  were  blue,  like 
tiie  heavens." 

Then  Eulalie,  starting,  answered: 

**Idid!  Hove  him  still,  though  many  lathoms 
beneath  the  waves'  white  crests  he  sleeps." 

**  Ah  I  tell  me  about  him,"  cried  the  nun,  **  for  I 
saw  him  kise  you — in  my  dream.'' 

And  you  will  tell  me  all  your  dream?" 

**  Ko,  I  cannot  O  holy  mother,  let  me  foiget 
what  I  saw  when  the  night  was  about  me,  when 
■leep  lay  heavily  on  mine  eyes.  Toil  me,  SBter, 
about  him,  and  I  will  restore  a  letter  found  among 
the  dying  leaves." 

"What I  found  yon  my  letter?"  cried  Eulalie, 
itepping  towards  the  nun.   "  Let  me  have  it,  that 


I  may  bury  it  in  my  bosom  again,  and  I  will  tell 
you  alL" 

Sister  Ursula  restored  the  letter,  and,  after  pr)a^ 
ing  it  to  her  lijM,  Eulalie  Montcalm  told  her  lif'-  % 
story. 

"Ono  week  from  this  sainted  eve,"  she  otmf 
"  while  your  holy  home  calls  you  to  prayer,  It/ 
become  Cecil  Howe's  bride.   You  know  all,  sist/ 
— that  I  love  the  slumberer  on  coral  beds — that  th 
messenger  I  can  never  love;  and  you  will  piyiy  ft  > 
me." 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,  sister,"  said  the  nun,  aiy 
two  cold  lips  fell  upon  Eulalie's  forehead. 

One  week  from  this  eve— I  will  not  foi^t  it' 
Will  you  not  come  to  the  altar?" 

*'  If  there  i)e  a  wedding  in  your  home  that  nighti 
I  will  be  present,"  answered  the  nun. 

"How  your  words  mystify  me  I"  said  Eulalie, 
touching  the  sister's  arm.  "  You  npeak  as  though 
there  may  bo  no  wedding  then.  Tell  me  what  yoo 
mean,  I  will  thank  you." 

'*  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  in  that  dream  I 
saw  you  and  Edmund  Clarence.  But  I  have  told 
you  this  already." 

**  But  you  saw  that  which  you  will  not  tell,"  said 
Eulalie. 

"What  is  a  dream?  I  have  seen  faces  in  the 
night  before  Just  as  I  saw  his  and  yours.  Last 
night,  perhaps,  my  heart  was  not  all  His,  and  so 
I  saw  a  worldly  vision.  To-night  I  will  fly  from 
earthly  scenes  and  thoughts  and  dream  of  Heaven. 
Do  not  question  me  about  my  vision,  I  would  foi^ 
get  it   A  sister  should  not  dream  thus." 

Thus  the  nun  put  Eulalie  Montcalm  off,  and, 
mystified  and  perplexed,  she  left  the  convent,  and 
returned  home.  He  met  her  on  the  threshold- 
he,  Cecil  Howp.  Handsome,  with  a  royal  phy- 
sique and  manly  cast  of  featui<es,  was  the  man  to 
whom  Eulalie  had  pledged  a  hand  without  a  hearty 
and  to  her  in  the  soft  lamplight  he  whispered  of 
the  wedded  life.  She  heard  him,  and  sadly  hoped 
thai  it  might  be  realized. 

But  when  he  left  her  at  the  iron  gtite  and  turned 
his  face  towards  the  city  whose  legion  of  lights 
glittered  like  stars  on  the  horizon,  he  rubbed  his 
hands  and  said. 

The  fates  befriend  me  still  One  week  from 
tlm  night  I  play  the  last  caitl  and  win  a  lovely  wo- 
man, and  Montcalm's  gold.  The  old  man  has  be- 
lieved mo.  Why,  Cecil  Howe,  you  are  not  worth 
a  tliousand  dollars  I" 

In  view  of  his  upproaching  marriage,  the  hand- 
some man's  vi:4its  to  Montcalm  House  on  the  Ju- 
niata grew  less  irequent.  He  busied  himself  with 
preparations  lor  the  event,  and  Eulalie  did  not 
sigh  lor  his  presence. 

On  the  eve  that  preceded  the  wedding  day,  ho 
returned  to  the  Montcalms,  and  he  and  the  bride 
elect  went  down  to  the  grove.  Twilight's  soft 
beauties  were  stealing  from  the  west,  and  a  balmy 
zephyr  floated  among  the  almost  leafless  trees. 

His  lips  were  near  her  cheek,  and  he  was 
breathing  soft  won's  into  her  ear,  when  tlie  suddeji 
halting  of  a  figure  in  the  path  startled  both. 

A  dark  hooded  mm  stood  before  them. 
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"FftSB  on  holy  Bister;  we  give  thee  path  for  a 
benediction/'  said  Cecil  Howo,  gentlj  drawing  £a- 
lalie  irom  the  leafy  thoroaglifare. 

His  voice  caused  the  sister  to  step  forward;  bat 
when  ahe  oanght  sight  of  his  face  she  pansed. 

'<My  dream  againT*  she  cried,  looking  into  the 
lorer^s  eyes.      ^onr  name  is  Gerald  Gaont." 

'*No,  holy  sister;  yon  have  dreamed  of  another 
man.   I  am  Cecil  Howe.'* 

"  Then  where  is  Gerald  Ganntr* 

•*  I  never  knew  him,** 
Such  words  from  a  man  whose  crimes  scain  the 
Judgment  tomer'  cried  Ursula,  and  then  she  step- 
ped nearer  him. 

He  dropped  Eulalie's  arm  and  shrank  from  the 
moousing  eyes. 

**  Gerald  Gaunt,  when  the  Greyhound  reached 
the  stormy  cape,  the  tempest  stiiick  rudely.  Tho 
wares  rolled  mountains  high,  and  amid  the  storm 
you  tossed  a  man  into  the  sea.  Where  is  he  to* 
night?  Tell  me,  where  is  Edmund  Clarence. 
Thrice  I  have  witnessed  jour  crimes.  In  the 
'Bhip^a  cabin  yon  wrote  the  mesisage  yon  brought 
to  this  lair  woman.  His  letters  lay  before  you,  and 
yon  could  forge  his  hand.  1  see  you  in  tliat  apart- 
ment— the  tallow  dip  before  you  and  the  wine  at 
your  elbow.   Then  you — 

Enough  1**  cried  the  accused  grasping  the  nun*s 
arm.  **Yoa  are  more  than  woman  if  yon  can 
dream  such  terrible  truths." 

"Are  they  truths,  Cecil  Howe?" 

It  wod  Eulalie  who  spoke. 
Yes;  but,  nun,  if  you  know  so  much  tell  me 
what  became  of  him  ?" 

"  I  will  not;  Gerald  Gaunt,  gol" 

He  turned  apon  Eulalie. 

"  To-morrow  night,  girl— no  I  I  will  not  think  of 
that  hour  now — I  am  going.  Hooded  sister,  if  ever 
we  meet  again,  I  will  not  spare  the  heart  I  might 
eleave  to-night." 

Without  another  word,  the  man  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  walked  towards  the  city,  leaving  the  wo- 
men alone. 

With  a  wild  cry  Eulalie  tottered  forward  and 
sank  into  the  nun's  arms. 

The  other  lover  is  coming,  fair  girl,"  she  said 
pityingly  and  encouragingly.  *'  I  saw  him  in  my 
dream,  sailing  safelj  to  tliee,  even  as  I  saw  the 
waves  dash  him  bnii^  and  nearly  dead  upon  the 
cape  of  storms." 

The  wedding  night  came  to  Montcalm  Qause; 
but  the  man  who  had  played  for  its  prize  kept 
alooC 

By  and  by  Edmund  Clarence  came  and  told  how 
his  traveling  companion,  Gerald  Gkiunt,  had  hurled 
him  into  the  angry  seas. 

Then  a  happy  altar  was  erected  in  Montcalm 
House,  and  the  reunited  couple  received  the  beau- 
tiful benisons  of  Sister  Ursula  whose  subsequent 
dreams  have  been  thoee  she  lovee — dreams  of  the 
newer  life— the  purer  heart  I 


llie  road  ambition  travels  is  too  nairow  for 
friendship,  too  crooked  for  love,  too  ragged  fbr 
non«ity,  and  too  dark  fbr  BoieDCCb 


A  FATHER'S  FABEWELU 

IT  MISS  JKWSBUBT. 

Come  Bear  to  me,  my  gentle  giri. 

Come,  share  a  father's  i>arting  sorrow,— 
And  weep  with  me  those  tears  to-day, 

Nor  thou,  nor  I,  may  weep  to-morrow. 
Come,  lean  once  more  upon  my  breast, 

As  when  a  simple  child  caressing. 
For  another  day,  and  far  away 

Wilt  thou  be  from  thy  father's  Wewdn^ 

The  wind  blows  fairiy  for  the  sea; 

The  white  waves  round  tliy  baric  are  swelltng, 
Thy  lover  sighs,  for  the  mom  to  rise, 

And  make  thee  a  bride,  my  gentle  Ellen; 
Yet  closer,  closer  round  me  ding, 

Tliough  another  claim  thy  love  to-morrow. 
None,  none  are  here  to  reprove  the  tear. 

That  flows  to-day  for  a  father  s  sorrow. 

Come,  gaze  on  me,  thou  dariing  ehilJ, 

My  fairest  and  my  fondliest  cherished. 
That  I  may  trace,  in  thy  placid  lace. 

Thy  mother's  beauty  ere  she  perished. 
And  let  me  hear  thy  mother's  song 

Yet  once  more  from  thy  sweet  lip  twellinf— 
And  none  again  shall  sing  that  strain. 

The  last  song  of  my  gentle  Ellen. 

And  say,  that  when  between  as  lie 

Wide  lands  and  many  a  mountain  UUow, 
Thy  heart  will  tend  to  thine  earliest  friend, 

And  think  in  prayer  of  his  aged  pillow. 
For  my  head  is  white  with  winter  snow, 

No  eaithly  sun  away  may  oarry. 
Until  I  come  to  my  waiting  home. 

The  last  home  where  the  uged  tany. 

Then  lean  once  more  upon  my  breast^ 

As  when  a  simple  child  caressing. 
For  another  day,  and  far  away 

Wilt  thou  be  irom  thy  lather's  blessing. 
Ay,  closer,  closer  round  me  ding, 

Though  another  claim  thy  love  to-morrow, 
None,  none  are  here,  to  reprove  the  tear 

That  flows  to-day  for.a  lather's  sorrow. 


TO  STOP  TUB  BAVAOE8  OF  M0TB8. 

Camphor  will  not  stop  the  ravages  of  moths  ia  s 
carpet  after  they  have  commenced  eating.  Him 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  presence  of  campboc, 
cedar  or  tobacca  A  good  way  to  kill  them  is  to 
take  a  coarse  crash  towd  and  ting  it  oat  of  oleia 
water.  Spread  it  smoothly  on  the  carpet,  tfasa 
iron  it  diy  with  a  good  hot  iron,  repeating  ths 
operation  on  all  suspected  places,  and  those  Istil 
used.  It  does  not  injure  the  pile  or  eolor  of  ths 
carpet  in  the  least;  it  is  not  neoessaiy  topnm 
hard,  heat  and  steam  being  the  agents,  and  tb^do 
the  work  effeotnally  on  worms  and  eggn  IWa 
the  camphor  will  doubtless  prevent  fbtore  depieda* 
tioos  of  the  miller. 
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The  Unruly  Member* 

BT  KATB  BOTHSBLAHI^. 

M^NT  mention  it  again  for  yonr  U{b*> 
S#   •«No,  of  course  not.   The  least  taid  about 
inch  a  thing  the  better/' 

**  Don't  for  the  world.  I  liave  told  yon  in  per- 
Ibet  oonfldence,  and  yon  are  the  only  one  to  whom 
I  have  breathed  it.  I  wouldn't  have  it  got  out  for 
any  consideration." 

Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.   I  shall  not  allude 
to  the  subject. 

"  I  merely  told  you  because  I  knew  you  were  a 
friend  and  would  let  it  go  no  farther.  But  would 
70a  have  thought  it?*' 

"I  certainly  am  very  much  surprised.'' 

<*8oamL  But  when  things  pass  right  before 
your  eyes  and  ears,  there  is  no  gainsaying  them." 

**No.   Seeing  is  sold  to  be  bfJiering." 

"Of  course  it  is." 

"But  Mrs.  Grimes,  are  you  yexy  sure  that  you 
beard  arightr' 

**I  am  positive,  Mrs.  Ray  nor.   It  occurred  only 
m  hour  ago,  and  tlie  whole  thing  is  distinctly  re- 
membered.  I  called  in  to  see  Mrs.  Comegys,  and 
while  I  was  there  a  bundle  of  goods  came  home.  I 
was  present  when  she  opened  it,  and  she  showed 
me  the  lawn  dress  it  contained.    There  wore 
twelve  yards  in  it   'I  mnst  see  if  there  is  good 
measure,*  she  said,  and  sho  got  a  ytird^tick  and 
measured  it  off.   There  wero  fiHoen  yards  instead 
of  twelve.    *  How  is  this?*  she  remarked.   *I  am 
lors  I  paid  for  only  twelve  yards,  and  here  are  fif- 
teen.' Tho  yard-stick  was  applied  ogain.  There 
was  no  mistake;  the  lawn  meosnred  fifteen  yards. 
*Wbat  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  surplus?'  I 
asked.   'Keep  it,  of  course,' said  Mrs.  Coroegys. 
*  There  is  just  enough  to  make  little  Julia  a  frock. 
Woii*t  she  look  sweet  in  it?*   I  was  so  confounded 
fbtX  I  couldn't  say  a  word.   Indeed,  I  could  hardly 
look  her  in  the  fiice.   At  first  I  thought  of  calling 
ber  attention  to  the  dislionesty  of  tho  act;  but  tJien 
I  reflected  that,  as  it  was  none  of  my  business,  I 
might  get  bor  lll-jfrill  for  meddling  in  what  didn't 
concern  me." 

**  And  you  really  think,  then,  that  she  meant  to 
keep  the  throe  yards  without  paying  fomhem?** 

**0,  certainly  I  But  then  I  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing about  it  for  the  world.  I  wouldn't  name  it, 
on  any  consideration.  Of  course  you  will  not  re- 
pent it.*' 

"  No.  If  I  cannot  find  any  good  to  tell  of  my 
friends,  I  try  to  refrain  from  saying  any  thing 
svil." 

**  A  most  excellent  rule  Mrs.  Rnynor,  nnd  one 
hat  I  always  follow.  I  never  speak  evil  of  my 
riends,  for  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good, 
^o  one  can  say  that  I  ever  tried  to  injure  anoth- 
a-." 

**  I  h6i>e  Mrs.  Comegjrs  thought  better  of  the  mat- 
er, updh  reflection,"  said  Mrs.  Raynor. 

"  So  do  I.  But  I  am  afraid  not.  Two  or  three 
ttle  things  occur  to  mo  now,  that  I  have  seen  in 


my  interoourse  with  her,  which  go  to  satisfy  mj 
mind  that  her  moral  perceptions  are  not  the  most 
refined  in  the  world.  Still,  I  wouldn't  allude  to 
them  for  the  world.  Mrs.  Comeicys  is  a  pleasant 
friend,  and  much  esteemed  by  every  one.  It  could 
do  no  good  to  q>read  tliis  matter  abroad,  but 
harm." 

After  repeating  over  and  over  again  her  injuno- 
tion  to  Mrs.  Raynor  not  to  repeat  a  word  of  what 
she  hod  told  her,  Mrs.  Grimes  bade  this  lady  upon 
whom  she  had  called,  good  morning,  and  went  on 
her  way.  Ten  minutes  afterward  she  was  in  the 
parlor  of  an  acquaintance,  named  Mrs.  Florence, 
entertaining  her  with  the  goesip  she  had  picked  up 
since  her  last  meeting.  She  had  not  been  thei« 
very  long,  before,  lowering  her  voice,  she  said  in  a 
confidential  way— 

**  I  was  at  Mrs.  Comegys's  to-day,  ani  saw  some- 
thing that  amazed  me  beyond  everything." 

"  Indeed  t" 

**  Tes.  Ton  will  be  astonished  when  you  hear 
it  Suppose  you  had  purchased  a  dress  and  paid 
for  a  certain  number  of  yards;  and  whon  the  dress 
was  sent  home,  you  should  find  that  tho  store-keep- 
er had  made  a  mistake  and  sent  yon  throe  or  (bar 
yards  more  than  you  hod  settled  for.  What  would 
you  do?»» 

•*  Send  it  back  of  course." 

**  Of  course.  So  say  L  To  act  differently  would 
not  be  honest.   Do  you  think  so?  ' 

*  It  would  not  be  honest  for  me." 
No  nor  for  any  ono.   Now,  would  you  have  b^ 
lieved  it  I   Mr^.  Comegys  not  only  thinks  but  acts 
diflerontly." 

*<  Ton  must  bo  mistaken,  certainly,  Mrs. Grimeo.'' 

"  Seeing  is  believing,  Mrs.  Florence." 

'*  So  it  is  said,  but  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
against  Mrs.  Comegys's  integrity  of  character.  I 
think  I  ought  to  know  her  well,  for  we  have  been 
on  intimate  terms  for  years." 

**  And  I  thought  I  knew  her,  too.  But  it  soems 
that  I  was  mistaken." 

Mrs.  Grimes  then  repeated  the  story  of  the  lawn 
dress. 

"Gracious  mol  Con  it  possible?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Florence.   **  I  can  hardly  credit" 

**  It  occurred  just  as  I  tell  you.  But  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence, you  mustn't  tell  it  again  for  the  woxid.  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  you  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
But  I  need  hardly  say  this  to  you,  for  I  know  how 
discreet  you  are." 

I  shall  not  mention  it" 

"  It  could  do  no  good." 

**  None  in  the  world." 
Isn't  it  surprising,  that  a  woman  who  is  as  well 
off  in  the  world  as  Mrs.  Comegys  should  stoop  to 
a  petty  net  like  this?" 

"  It  is  certainly." 

'*  Perhaps  there  is  something  wrong  here,"  and 
Mrd.  Grimes  placed  hor  finger  upon  hor  foreheod 
and  looked  sober. 

**  How  do  you  moan?"  asked  the  friend. 

"You've  heai-d  of  people's  having  dishonest 
monomania.  Don't  you  remember  the  cose  of 
Mrs.  Y  w" 
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••Very  well.>» 

"And  sho  had  eyeiything  that  heart  could  with. 
Ber  husband  was  rich,  and  let  her  have  as  much 
money  as  she  wanted.  I  wish  we  could  all  lay 
lhat,  Mrs.  Florence,  don't  you.»» 

It  would  be  very  pleasant,  certainly,  to  hare  as 
nnoh  money  as  we  wanted.'' 

"  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mrs.  Y  had 

sneh  a  propensity  to  take  things  not  her  own,  that 
she  never  went  into  a  dry<goods  store  without  pur- 
loining something,  and  rarely  took  tea  with  a  iriend 
without  slipping  a  tea-spoon  in  her  pockets  Mr. 

T  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  her,  and,  in 

several  cases,  paid  handsomely  to  induce  parties 
disposed  to  prosecute  her  for  a  thief  to  let  the  mat- 
ter drop.  Now,  do  you  know  that  it  has  occurred 
tm  me  that  ];)erhaps  Mrs.  Ck>megys  is  afflicted  in 
this  way.  •  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  were  so.*' 

••Hardly." 

•*  Pm  afraid  it  is  as  I  suspect  A  number  of  sus- 
picious circumstances  have  happened  when  she 
has  been  about,  that  this  would  explain.  But  for 
your  life,  Mrs.  Florence,  don't  repeat  this  to  any 
mortal  1" 

•*  I  shall  eertainly  not  speak  of  it,  Mrs.  Grimes. 
It  is  too  aerious  a  matter.  I  wish  I  had  not  heard 
it,  for  I  can  never  feel  toward  Mrs.  Comegys  as  I 
bave  done.  She  is  a  very  pleasant  woman,  and 
one  with  whom  it  is  always  agreeable  and  profita- 
ble to  spend  an  hour." 

•  •«  It  is  a  little  matter  aAer  all,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Grimes,  "  and  perhaps  we  treat  it  too  seriously." 

"We  should  never  think  lightly  of  dishonest 
practices,  Mrs.  Grimes.  Whoever  is  dishonest  in 
little  things  will  be  dishonest  in  great  things,  if  a 
good  opportunity  offer.  Mrs.  Coraegys  can  never 
be  to  me  what  she  has  been.   That  is  impossible." 

•*  Of  oouTse  you  will  not  speak  of  it  again." 

••  You  need  have  no  fear  of  that." 

A  few  days  afterward  Mrs.  Raynor  made  a  call 
upon  a  friend,  who  said  to  her— 

**  Have  you  heard  about  Mra.  Comegys?*' 

••What  about  her?" 

••I  supposed  you  knew  it,  I've  heard  it  from 
half  a  dozen  persons.  It  is  said  that  Perkins, 
through  a  mistake  of  one  of  his  clerks,  sent  her 
homp  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  lawn  more 
{ban  she  had  paid  for,  and  that,  instead  of  sending 
it  back,  she  kept  it  and  made  it  up  for  her  children. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  trick  for  an  honest 
woman  to  do?" 

••I  don't  think  any  honest  woman  would  be 
guilty  of  such  an  act  Yes,  I  heard  of  it  a  few  days 
ago,  as  a  great  secret,  and  have  not  mentioned  it 
to  a  living  soul." 

'*  Secret?  Bless  met  It  is  no  secret  It  is  in 
•reiy  one's  mouth." 

•'Is  it  possible?  I  must  say  that  Mis.  Grimes 
has  been  very  indiscreet" 

•*  Mrs.  Grimes  1  Did  it  oome  from  her  in  the 
first  place?" 

••  Yes.  She  told  me  that  she  was  present  when 
the  lawn  came  homo,  and  saw  Mrs.  Com^ys  meas- 
ure it»  and  hoard  her  aay  that  she  meant  to  keep 
lt.» 


••  Which  she  has  done.  For  I  saw  her  in  the 
street  yesterday  with  a  beautifiU  new  lawn,  and  her 
little  Julia  was  with  her,  wearing  one  prsdsiiy 

likait 

How  any  woman  oan  do  so  is  more  than  I  ott 
understand." 

**  So  it  is,  Mrs.  Baynor.   Just  to  think  of  dr8» 
ing  your  child  up  in  a  Irock  as  good  as  stdenl 
n*t  it  dreadful?" 

**  It  is,  indeed." 

"M>3.  Comegys  is  not  an  honest  woman.  That 
is  clear.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  the  first  triok 
of  the  kind  of  which  she  has  been  guilty.  Tbsy 
say  she  has  a  natural  propensity  to  take  things  that 
are  not  her  own." 

*•  I  can  hardly  believe  that" 

•*NorcanL  But  it's  no  harder  to  believe  this 
than  to  believe  that  she  would  cheat  Perkins  cot 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  lawn.  It's  a  pity ;  lor 
Mrs.  Comegys,  in  everything  else  is  certamly  t 
very  nioe  woman.  In  iaot,  I  don't  know  any  ons 
whom  I  visit  with  so  ranch  pleasure." 

Thus  the  circle  of  detraction  widened,  until  then 
was  soaroely  a  friend  or  aoquaintanoe  of  Mrs.  Coi» 
egys,  near  or  remote,  who  had  not  heard  the  stoiy 
of  her  having  cheated  a  dry-goods  dealer  out  of  sev^ 
erol  yards  of  lawn.  Three,  it  bad  at  first  been  at 
leged;  but  the  common  version  of  the  story  made 
it  fifteen  or  twenty.  Meantime,  Mrs.  Comegys  r^ 
mained  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  alleged 
against  ber,  although  she  noticed,  in  two  or  thies 
of  her  aoquointances,  a  trifling  ooMness  that  strook 
her  as  rather  singular. 

One  day  her  husband,  seeing  that  she  looked 
quite  sober,  said — 

•*  You  seem  dull  to-day,  dear.  Dont  yoa  M 
weU?" 

"Yes,  I  feel  as  well  as  usual,  in  body,** 
** But  not  in  mind?" 

**  I  do  not  feel  quite  comfortable  in  mind,  oar 
tainly,  though  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  seriooi 
cause  of  uneasiness." 

Though  a  slight  duise  exists.   May  I  ask  what 

it  is?" 

It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  I  was  eoot 
ly  cai  by  an  old  friend  to-day,  v^om  I  met  in  a 
store  on  Chestnut  Street  And  as  she  is  a  woman 
that  I  highly  esteem,  both  lor  the  excellence  of 
her  character  and  the  agreeable  qualities,  as  a  Irieod 
that  she  possesses,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  little  bad 
about  it.  Ii  she  were  one  of  that  oapridous  daa 
who  get  offended  with  yon,  once  a  month,  for  no 
just  cause  whatever,  I  should  not  care  a  fig.  But 
Mrs.  Markle  is  a  woman  of  oharaeter,  good  seoas 
and  good  feeling,  whose  friendship  I  have  alwayi 
prized." 

••Was  it  Mrs.  Markler*  said  tb«  hnsibaDd,  with 
some  surprise. 
•Yes." 

*•  What  oan  possibly  be  the  eaii8e?*> 
•*  I  cannot  teU." 

*•  Have  you  thought  over  every  thing?** 

•*  Yes,  I  have  turned  and  turned  the  mattvli 

my  mind,  but  oan  imagine  no  reaaoa  wi^abtb  ^ 

all  others,  should  txeat  m^eooU^.** 
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**  Have  you  never  spoken  of  her  in  a  waj  to 
have  yonr  words  misinterpreted  bj  some  evil- 
minded  person — Mrs.  Grimes  for  instance— whoso 
memory  or  moral  sense,  one  or  the  other,  is  vexy 
dnU?" 

**  I  have  never  spoken  of  her  to  any  one,  except 
in  terms  of  praise.  I  coald  not  do  otherwise,  for  I 
look  upon  her  as  one  of  the  most  faalliess  women 
I  know." 

**  She  has  at  least  shown  that  she  possesses  one 

firnlL" 

••What  is  that?" 

**  If  she  has  heard  anything  against  yon  of  a  char* 
acter  so  serioos  as  to  make  her  witth  to  give  up 
yoor  acqnaintanoe,  she  should  at  least  have  given 
yon  the  chance  of  defending  yourself  before  con- 
demning you." 

I  think  that,  myself." 

**  It  Doay  be  that  she  did  not  see  yon,"  Mr.  Com- 
egys  suggested. 

**  She  looked  me  in  tlie  lace,  and  nodded  with 
eold  fomality." 

**  Perhiips  her  mind  was  abstracted." 

•*  It  might  have  been  so.  Mine  would  have  been 
Tery  abstracted,  indeed,  to  keep  me  from  a  more 
oordial  recognition  of  a  friend." 

**  How  wonld  it  do  to  call  and  see  her?" 

**  I  have  buen  thinking  of  that.  But  my  ieelings 
Bfttorally  oppose  it.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
done  anything  to  merit  a  withdrawal  of  the  friend- 
ly sentiments  she  has  held  toward  me;  still,  if  she 
wishf  8  to  withdraw  them,  my  pride  ssys,  let  her 

dOBO." 

•*  Bat  pride,  yon  know,  is  not  always  the  best  ad- 
▼^." 

*•  No.  Perhaps  the  less  regard  we  pay  to  its 
promptings  the  better." 
•«  I  think  so." 

"  It's,  rather  awkward  to  go  to  a  pexvon  and  ask 
why  they  have  been  treated  coldly." 

**  I  know  it  is.  But  in  a  choice  of  evils,  is  it  not 
wiaeet  to  choose  the  least?" 

*'  Bat  is  any  one*s  bad  opinion  of  you,  if  it  be  not 
eoxrectly  formed,  an  evil?" 
Certainly  it  is." 

I  don't  know.  I  have  a  kind  of  independence 
about  me  which  says,  *  let  people  think  what  they 
please,  so  that  you  are  conscious  of  no  wrong.' " 

"  Iniiifference  to  the  world's  good  or  bad  opinion 
ia  all  very  well,"  replied  the  husband,  "  if  tlie  world 
will  misjudge  us.  Still,  as  any  thing  that  preju- 
dices the  minds  of  people  against  us  tends  to  de- 
atroy  our  usefulness,  it  is  our  duty  to  tnke  all  prop- 
er care  of  our  reputations,  even  to  the  sacrifice  ot 
a  httle  feeling  in  doing  so." 

Thus  ai-gued  witli  by  her  husband,  Mrs.  Come- 
gya,  after  turning  the  m^iiter  over  in  her  mind, 
finally  ooncludeil  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Markle.  It 
was  a  pretty  hard  trial  for  her,  but  urged  on  by  a 
sense  of  right,  she  culled  upon  her  two  or  three 
days  alter  havii  .g  been  treated  so  coldly.  She  sent 
up  her  name  by  the  servant.  In  about  five  min- 
utes Mrs.  Biarkle  descended  to  the  parlor,  where 
her  visitor  was  awaiting  her,  and  met  her  in  a  re- 
■crred  and  formal  manner,  that  was  altogether  un- 


like her  former  cordiality.  It  was  as  much  as  Mra. 
Comegys  could  do  to  keep  from  retiring  instantly, 
and  without  a  word  from  the  house.  But  she  com- 
pelled herself  to  go  through  with  what  she  had  be- 
gun. Mrs.  Markle  did  indeed,  offer  her  hand;  or 
rather  the  tips  of  her  fingers;  which  Mrs.  Comegys 
in  mere  reciprocation  of  the  formality,  accepted. 
Then  came  an  embarrassing  pause,  tSior  which  the 
latter  said— 

**  I  see  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
there  was  a  marked  coldness  in  yonr  manner  at 
our  last  meeting." 

Mrs.  Markle  inclined  her  head  slightly. 

**  Of  course  there  is  a  cause  for  this.  May  I,  ia 
justice  to  mysell  as  well  as  others,  inqoire  what  it 
is?" 

"  I  did  not  suppose  yon  wonld  press  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject,"  replied  Mrs.  Markle.  **But  as 
yon  Imve  done  so,  yon  are  of  course,  entitled  te  an 
answer." 

There  came  another  pause,  alter  which,  with  a 
disturbed  voice.  Mrs.  Markle  said — 

"  For  some  time  I  have  heard  a  rumor  in  regard 
to  you  that  I  could  not  eredit.  Of  late  it  has  been 
so  oiten  repeat cl  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  as- 
certain its  truth  or  falsehood.  On  traeimc,  with 
some  labor,  the  rei>ort  to  its  origin,  I  am  grieved 
to  find  it  too  true." 

*'  Please  say  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Comegys,  in  a 
firm  voice. 

"  It  is  said  that  you  bought  a  dress  at  a  dry-goodt 
store  in  this  city,  and  that  on  its  being  sent  homa^ 
there  proved  to  be  some  jrards  more  in  the  piece 
of  goods  than  you  paid  for,  and  that,  instead  of  re- 
turning what  WHS  not  yonr  own,  you  kept  it  and 
had  it  made  up  lor  one  of  yonr  children." 

llie  lace  of  Mrs.  Comegys  instantly  became  like 
crimson;  and  she  turned  her  head  away  to  hi* ie  the 
confusion  into  which  this  unexpected  allegation 
had  thrown  her.  As  soon  as  she  could  command 
her  voice,  she  said — 

**  You  will,  of  course,  give  me  the  author  of  this 
charge." 

**  You  are  entitled  to  know,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Mrs.  Markle.  "The  person  who  originated  this 
report  is  Mrs.  Grimes.  And  she  says  she  was  pree- 
ent  when  the  dress  was  sent  home.  That  yoa 
measured  it  in  her  presence,  and  that  finding  that 
there  were  several  yards  over,  you  declared  yonr 
intention  to  keep  it,  and  make  ol  it  a  frock  for  your 
little  girl.  And,  moreover,  that  she  saw  Julia 
wearing  a  frock  al'terward,  exactly  like  the  ipattem 
ot  the  one  you  had,  which  she  well  remembers. 
Tliis  seems  to  me  pretty  conclusive  evidence.  At 
least  it  was  so  in  my  mind,  and  I  acted  accord- 
ingly." 

Mrs.  Comegys  sat,  for  the  full  space  of  a  minute, 
with  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  without  speaking. 
When  she  looked  up,  the  flush  that  had  covered 
her  face  was  gone,  it  was  very  pale,  instead. 
Rising  from  her  chair,  she  bowed  formally,  and 
without  saying  a  word  withdrew. 

"  Ah,  me  I  Isn't  it  sad?"  murmured  Mrs.  Mar- 
kle, as  she  heard  the  street  door  close  upon  her 
visitor.   *'  So  mooh  that  is  agreeable  and  exoelleat 
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■U  dimmed  bj  tbo  want  of  prinoiple.  It  seems 
hardlj  credible  that  a  woman  with  everjthing  she 
needs,  could  act  dishonestly  for  so  small  a  matter. 
Three  yard^  of  lawn  a^inst  integritj  of  character  I 
What  a  price  to  set  upon  virtue!" 

Not  more  than  half  fin  hour  after  Uie  departure 
of  Mra.  Comegjs,  Mrs.  Grimes  called  in  to  see  Mrs. 
Mark.e. 

"  I  hope/'  she  said,  shortly  after  she  was  seated, 
•*  that  you  won»t  say  a  word  about  what  I  told  you 
a  tbw  days  ago.  I  shouldn't  have  opened  my  Itps 
on  the  subject  if  you  hadn't  asked  me  about  it.  I 
only  mentioned  it  in  the  first  place  to  a  triend  in 
whom  I  had  the  (greatest  confidence  in  the  world. 
She  told  some  one,  veiy  improperly,  for  it  was  im- 
parted to  her  as  a  secret,  and  in  that  way  it  has 
been  spread  abroad.  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  for  I 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  say  a 
word  to  injure  any  one.  I  am  very  guarded  in 
this." 

"If  it's  the  truth,  Mrs.  Grimes,  I  don't  see  that 
yon  need  be  so  anxious  about  keeping  it  a  secret," 
returned  Miis.  Markle. 

•*  The  truthl  Think  I  would  utter  a  word  that 
was  not  the  trutli?" 

"I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  you  wonld«  I  be- 
lieve that  what  yon  told  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Comegys 
was  the  laot." 

*'  That  it  was.  But,  then,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
make  a  disturbance  about  it.  Wliat  has  mude  me 
call  in  to  see  you  is  this.  Some  one  told  me  in  con- 
sequence of  this  matter  you  had  dropped  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mi^s.  Comeg>'s." 

"It  is  true.  I  cannot  associate,  on  intimate 
terms,  with  a  woman  who  lacks  honest  principles." 

**  But  don't  you  see  that  this  will  bring  matters 
to  a  head,  and  that  I  shall  be  placed  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position?'* 

**  Tou  are  ready  to  adhere  to  your  statement  in 
r^ard  to  Mrs.  Comegysi"' 

*'0h,  certainly  I.  I  have  told  nothing  but  the 
truth.  But  still,  you  can  see  that  it  will  make  me 
feel  exceedingly  unpleasant." 

**  lliings  of  tliis  kind  are  never  very  ogreeable,  I 
know,  Mi's.  Grimes.  Still  we  must  act  as  we  think 
right,  let  what  will  foilow.  Mrs.  Comegys  has  al- 
ready culled  upon  me  to  ask  au  explanation  of  my 
couduct  toward  her." 

**  She  hast '   Mrs.  Grimes  seemed  sadly  distress- 
ed.   "  What  did  you  say  to  her?" 
I  told  her  just  whut  I  had  heard," 

**  Did  she  a»k  your  author?"  Mrs.  Grimes  was 
almost  pule  with  suspense. 

«•  She  did." 

*•  Of  course  you  didn't  mention  my  name?" 
**  She  asked  the  author  of  tiie  charge,  uud  I  nam- 
ed you." 

"  Oh  dearl  Mrs.  Murkle.    I  wish  you  hadn't  done 
that.   I  sluiil  be  involved  in  a  world  of  trouble,  uud 
get  the  reputation  of  a  tattler  and  mischiel-maker. 
What  did  »he  say?" 
•*  Not  one  woixl." 
She  didn't  deny  it?" 
No." 

«« Of  course  she  could  not.   Well,  that  is  some 


isatisfiiction  at  least.  She  might  have  denied  it, 
and  tiied  to  make  me  out  a  liar,  and  there  would 
have  been  plenty  to  believe  her  word  against  ndns^ 
I  am  glad  she  didn't  deny  it  She  didn't  mj  a 
word?" 
"No." 

•«  Did  she  look  guilty?" 

"  You  would  have  thought  so,  if  yon  had  tean 

her." 
"  What  did  she  do?" 

'*  She  sat  with  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  then 
rose  up,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  left  the 
house." 

"  I  wish  she  had  said  something.  It  woold  have 
been  a  satistoction  to  know  what  she  thoogfat. 
But  I  suppose  the  poor  woman  was  so  ntteriy  con- 
founded that  she  didn't  know  what  to  say." 

"  So  it  appeared  to  me.  She  was  completely 
stunned.  I  really  pitied  her  from  my  heart  Bat 
want  of  principle  shoutd  never  be  eonntenanoed. 
If  we  are  to  have  social  integrity,  we  must  maik, 
with  appropriate  condemnation,  all  deviations 
therefrom.  It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  me  to  sot 
as  I  have  done,  but  the  path  of  duty  wasbelbre  me^ 
and  I  walked  in  it  without  faltering." 

Mrs.  Grimes  was  noiihor  clear-sighted,  nor  so 
well  satisfied  with  what  slie  had  done,  as  all  thi& 
She  left  the  house  of  Mrs.  Markle,  feeling  very  nn* 
happy.  Although  she  had  been  u4ng  her  little  on- 
nily  meml>er  ag-.iinst  Mrs.  Com^ys  with  due  i&> 
dustty,  she  was  all  the  while  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  her,  visiting  at  her  house  and  being 
visited.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  she 
had  taken  tea  and  spent  an  evening  with  her.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Grimes  was  deliberately  hypocritical,  bat 
she  had  a  free  tongue,  and  like  too  many  in  so 
ciety,  more  cautious  about  what  they  said  thanshe^ 
much  better  pleased  to  see  evil  than  good  in  a 
neighbor,  lliere  are  few  of  us  perhaps,  who  have 
not  something  of  this  fault  in  us — an  exceedingly 
bnd  lault,  by  the  way.  It  seems  to  arise  from  a 
conscion:»ni'SS  of  our  own  imperfections,  and  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  muking  the  discovery  that  otl^ 
ors  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  we  are. 

Two  days  after  Mrs.  Comegys  had  called  upon 
Mrs.  Markle  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  the  latter 
received  a  note  in  the  following  words: 

"  Madam— I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  acted 

uccording  to  your  own  views  of  ri;;ht,  in  droppings 
tts  suddenly  as  you  have  done,  the  acquaintance  of 
un  old  Iriend.  Perlinps  il  you  had  called  ui>on  me 
and  asked  cxp.anutions,  you  might  have  done  a 
iilile  differently.  My  present  object  in  udiressiog 
you  is  to  ask,  us  u  mutter  of  justice,  that  you  will 
cull  at  my  house  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock.  I 
think  that  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  speak  a  word  in 
my  own  deleuso.  Alter  yon  have  heard  that,  1 
shall  not  complain  of  any  course  you  may  think  U 
right  to  pursue.  Anna  C0MEOT8." 

Mrs.  Markle  could  do  no  less  than  call  as  she  had 
been  deaired  to.  At  twelve  o'clock  slie  rang  the 
bell  at  Mrs.  Coniegys'a  door,  and  was  shown  into 
the  |»ttvlor,  where,  to  her  no  small  surprise,  she 
found  about  twenty  hidies,  all  aoquaiutonces,  assem. 
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bUd,  Mn.  Orimea  among  the  namber.  In  abont 
tta  nioutM  Mn.  ComejeyAoame  into  the  room,  her 
MMBteoanoe  wearing  a  «Jra  bat  sober  aspect.  She 
bowed  slightlj,  bat  was  not  ootdial  toward,  or  &• 
miliar  with  anj  one  present,  Withoat  paase  or 
ibnnality  she  said — 

ladies,  I  have  learned,  withhi  a  few  days,  rery 
gnatlj  to  my  surprise  and  grief,  that  there  is  a  re. 
port  freely  circulated  among  my  friends,  injurious 
to  mj  euaiaoter  as  a  woman  of  honest  principles. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  those  with 
whom  this  report  is  familiar,  and  have  invited  all 
•Qch  to  be  here  to^lay.  I  learn,  from  several 
•ooroes,  that  the  report  originated  with  Mrs.  Grimes 
ind  that  she  has  been  voiy  industrious  in  oironlat- 
ing  it  to  my  injury. 

"Perhnps  you  wrong  Mrs.  Grimes  there,''  spoke 
iq>  Mrs.  Markle.  *'  She  did  not  mention  it  to  me 
ontil  I  inquired  of  her  if  the  report  I  had  heard  was 
tme.  And  then  she  told  n^e  that  she  had  never 
told  it  to  but  a  single  individual,  in  confidence,  and 
that  she  had  inadvertently  alluded  to  it,  and  thus 
let  it  become  common  report  So  I  think  tliat 
Mis.  Grimoa  cannot  be  justly  chai^god  with  having 
sought  to  circulate  the  matter  to  your  injaiy.'* 

**  Very  well,  we  will  see  how  £ar  that  statement 
is  correct,'*  said  Mrs.  Comegys.  '*  Did  she  men* 
tion  the  subject  to  yon,  Mrs.  Raynor? ' 

Sho  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Ray  nor.  **  But  in  strict 
confidence,  and  enjoining  it  upon  me  not  to  men- 
tion it  to  any  one,  as  she  had  no  wish  to  injure 
yon.*' 

"  Did  you  tell  it  to  any  one?" 

'*No.  It  was  but  a  little  while  aft  ex  ward  that 
it  was  told  to  me  by  some  one  else.*' 

•*  Was  it  mentioned  to  you  Mrs.  Florence?"  pro- 
ceeded Mrs.  ComegjTS,  turning  to  another  of  the  la- 
dies present. 

"It  wna,  ma'am." 

<*ByMrs.  Grimes?" 

"Yw,  ma'am." 

"  In  confidence,  I  suppose?" 

"I  was  requested  to  say  nothing  about  it,  for 
fear  that  it  might  create  an  unlaverable  impression 
hi  r^rd  to  you." 

"Very  well;  there  are  two  already.  How  was 
it  in  yeur  case,  Mrs.  Wheeler?" 

ThU  Luly  answered  as  the  others  had  done.  The 
qaestion  was  then  put  to  each  Jatly  in  the  room, 
when  it  appeared  tliat,  out  of  the  twenty,  filtoeii 
had  received  their  information  on  the  subject  di* 
rect  Ironi  Mn.  Grimes,  and  that  upon  every  one 
•ecrccy  had  been  enjoined,  although  not  in  oveiy 
case  nitiintainod. 

**  So  it  acoros,  Mrs.  Markle,"  said  Mrs.  Comegys, 
after  f»he  bad  finished  her  inquiries,  **  tliat  Mrs. 
Grimes  has,  ns  I  alleged,  industriously  cii-cuhitod 
this  matter  to  my  injury." 

It  certainly  appears  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Mar- 
kle, coldly. 

Ihus  brought  into  a  comer,  Mrs.  Grimes  bristled 
op  like  certain  animals  which  are  good  at  running 
and  skulking,  but  which,  when  fiiirly  trapped,  fight 
desperately. 

"Tolling  it  to  a  thousand  is  not  half  as  bad  as 


doing  it,  Mrs.  Comegys,"  she  said,  angrily.  Yoo 
needn't  try  to  screen  yoursdf  from  the  oonseqaenoe* 
of  your  wrong  doings,  by  raisung  a  hue  and  cry 
against  me.  Go  to  the  faot,  madaral  Go  to  th» 
fact,  and  stand  alongside  of  what  ytna  have  don^,^ 

**l  have  no  hesitation  about  doing  that,  Um, 
Grimes.   Pray,  what  have  I  doner* 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  you  should  ask,  ma^ 
dam." 

*'  But  I  am  ohaiged,  I  learn,  with  having  ooni* 
mitted  a  crime  against  society;  and  you  are  the 
author  of  the  ohaige.   What  is  the  crime?" 

If  it  is  any  satisfitction  to  you,  I  will  tell  you. 
I  was  at  you  house  when  the  pattern  of  the  lawn 
dress  you  now  have  on  was  sent  home.  Yoa 
meosured  it  in  my  presence,  and  there  was  sevend 
yards  in  it  more  than  you  had  bought  and  paid 
for—" 

"  How  many?" 

Mn.  Grimes  looked  confused  and  stammered 

out, 

**  I  do  not  now  exactly  remember." 

"  How  many  did  she  tell  yon,  Mrs.  Raynor?^ 

"  She  said  there  were  three  yards." 

•*  And  you,  Mrs.  Fisher?" 

"Six  yards." 

"  And  you,  Mrs.  Florence?" 
"Fifteen  yards,  I  think." 

"Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Florence;  yon  are  entirely  mi^ 
taken.  You  misunderstood  me,"  said  Mia.  Grimes 
in  oxtrotno  perturbation. 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  tliat  is  my  present  impres- 
sion," replied  Mrs.  Florence. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Comegys.  "Mrs 
Grimes  can  now  go  on  with  her  answer  to  my  en- 
quiry. I  will  remark  however  that  the  overplus 
was  just  two  yards." 

"Then  you  admit  that  the  lawn  overran  what 
you  had  paid  for?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.  It  overran  just  two  yards." 

"  Very  well.  One  yard  or  a  dozen,  the  principle 
is  just  the  same.  I  asked  you  what  you  meant  to 
do  with  it,  and  you  replied,  <  keep  it  of  ooutm.' 
Do  jou  deny  that?" 

"No.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  did  say  so,  for  it 
was  my  intention  to  keep  it." 

"Without  paying  for  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Markie. 

Mrs.  Comeg3*8  looked  steadily  into  the  face  of 
her  interrogator  for  some  moments,  a  flush  upon 
her  cheek,  and  an  indignant  light  in  her  eye.  Then, 
without  repl3ring  to  the  qucsstion,  she  stepped  to 
the  wall  and  rung  the  parlor  bell.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  servant  came  in. 

"  Ask  the  gentleman  in  the  dining-room  if  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  step  hero."  In  a  little 
while  a  step  was  heard  along  the  passage,  and  then 
a  young  man  entered. 

"You  are  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Perkins'  store?"  said 
Mrs.  Comegys. 

"  Yes,  mu'am." 

"  You  remember  my  buying  tills  lawn  dress  at 
your  store?" 

"Very  well,  ma'am.  I  should  focget  a  good 
many  incidents  before  I  foiget  that." 

"  What  impresssd  it  upon  your  memory?" 
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**  This  cirenmstance.  I  was  very  moch  Itarried 
ftt  the  time  when  yoa  bought  it,  and,  in  measuring 
it  off,  made  a  mistake  against  myseli'  of  two  jarJs. 
There  should  have  been  four  drosses  in  the  piece. 
One  had  been  sold  previous  to  yours.  Not  long 
after  yonr  dress  had  been  sent  home,  two  hidies 
eame  into  the  store  and  chose  each  a  dress  from 
the  same  pattern.  On  measniing  the  piece,  I  dis- 
oovered  that  it  was  two  yards  short,  and  lost  the 
■ale  of  the  dresses  in  consequence,  as  the  ladies 
wished  them  alike.  An  hour  afterward  you  culled 
to  say  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  and  sent  yon 
home  two  yards  more  than  you  had  paid  for;  bnt 
that,  as  you  liked  the  pattern  very  much,  you  would 
keep  it  and  buy  two  yards  more  for  a  dress  for  your 
little  girl." 

Yes;  that  is  exactly  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 

dress.   I  am  obliged  to  yoa  Mr.  S  ,  for  the 

trouble  I  have  given  yon.  I  will  not  keep  you 
any  longer.*' 

The  young  man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  ladies  immediately  gathered  around  Mrs. 
Oomegys,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  having  for 
a  moment  entertained  the  idea  that  she  bad  been 
guilty  of  wrong,  while  Mrs.  Qrhnea  took  refuge  in 
a  flood  of  tears. 

**I  have  but  one  eaose  of  complaint  against  jou 
all,''  said  the  injured  lady,  •«  and  it  is  this.  A 
charge  of  so  serious  a  nature  should  never  have 
been  made  a  sabjeot  of  common  report  without 
my  being  offered  a  chance  to  defend  myself.  As 
ior  Mrs.  Grimes,  I  can  readily  understand  how 
she  fell  into  the  error  she  did.  But  she  never 
would  have  fiedlen  into  it,  if  she  had  not  been  more 
willing  to  think  evil  than  good  of  her  friends.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  hurt  her,  but  to  state  a  truth  that 
it  may  be  well  for  her,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
rest  of  us,  to  lay  to  heart.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
speak  evil  of  another,  and  should  never  be  done 
except  on  the  most  onequivoeal  evidence.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Grimes  that  I 
would  pay  ibr  the  lawn;  that  I  supposed  she  or 
any  one  else  would  have  kifezred,  when  I  said  I 
would  keep  it.» 

A  great  deal  was  said  by  all  parties,  and  many 
apologies  were  made.  Mis.  Grimes  was  particular* 
ly  humble,  and  bagged  all  present  to  foigive  and 
toilet  what  was  past.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  she 
wus  apt  to  talk;  it  was  a  ISailing  with  her  which  she 
would  try  to  correct.  Bat  that  she  didn't  mean  to 
do  any  one  harm. 

As  to  the  latter  averment,  it  can  be  believed  or 
not  as  suits  every  one's  lanoy.  All  concerned  in 
this  aflair  Mt  that  they  had  received  a  lesson  they 
they  would  not  soon  forget  And  we  doubt  not 
that  some  of  our  readers  might  lay  it  to  heart  with 
great  advantage  to  themselves  and  benefit  to 
others. 


Sound  economy  is  a  sound  uuderBtanding  brought 
into  action:  it  is  calculation  realised;  it  is  tlie  doc- 
trine of  proportion  reduced  to  practice;  it  is  fore- 
seeing contingencies,  and  providing  agrtin;st  them; 
it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  being  prepared 
for  them. 


A  COUMTRT  8TOILS. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  our  readers  ft 

better  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  regular  **  oountiy 
store,"  than  by  presenting  to  them  the  foUowiog 
extract  from  an  advertisement  we  recently  cam* 
across  in  one  of  our  exchanges.  We  omit  ths 
opening  and  closing  stances,  and  give  the  bordea 
of  the  song.   The  enterprising  proprieiois  saj^ 

In  variety  we  aie  not  surpassed. 

Our  stock  is  just  complete; 
We  have  many  things  to  please  the  eyo, 

And  soTiiething  good  to  eat. 

We  have  boots  and  shoes  of  every  sias^ 

For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
Cuarse  brogans  and  ladies'  ties, 

And  little  shoes  for  babies. 

We  have  dry  goods,  drug^  and  tin-wars^ 

And  still  are  getting  more; 
We  have  groceries  and  every  thing 
Kept  in  a  village  store. 

We  have  cassimeres  of  every  strips^ 

Of  every  price  and  figure, 
To  suit  the  different  tastes  of  man — 

Down  even  to  a  *'  nigger." 

We  have  pitchers,  mugs,  plates  and  bowls, 

Both  common  and  superfine.— 
And  every  thing  that  merchants  keep 

In  the  queensware  line. 

We  have  molasses,  edging,  lace,  and  penkniTSS^ 

Sewing  silk  and  nhoe-thread. 
Pepper,  ginger,  soda,  madder. 

Coffee,  sugar,  rice  and  lead. 

We  have  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  English  gm^ 

mar», 

Tarkey  red,  and  cheese, — 
Cast-steel  axes,  hoes  and  hammen, 
And  every  thing  you  please. 

We  have  silk  and  satin  vestings. 

Anger  bits,  and  tweed. 
Shaving  soap  and  door  latches. 

And  many  things  to  read. 


WnAT  IT  Costs  to  bb  a  Loafeb.— Docs  tbm 
young  mau  who  persists  in  being  a  loafer,  ever  re- 
flect how  much  less  it  would  cost  to  be  a  decent, 
respectable  man?  Anybody  can  be  a  gentleman  if 
he  chooses  to  be,  but  it  is  mighty  expensive  being 
a  loafer.  It  coats  time — days,  montlis,  years  ot  it. 
It  costs  friends.  Your  consorts  « ill  be  only  tho 
huocaneers  of  society.  It  costs  health,  vigor,  com* 
fort — all  true  pleasure  in  living,  honor,^  dignitj, 
self-respect,  and  tiie  respect  of  the  worid  when  liv- 
ing, and  finally  all  regret  and  consideratioii  wham 
dead. 


A  mathematical  professor  in  a  Sacramento  h|gh 
school  calculates  that  if  each  mosquito  and  gnat  in 
that  city  should,  in  one  niglit,  obtain  one  tenth  of 
a  drop  of  human  blood  for  supper,  eveiy  person  ia 
the  town  would  be  dead  in  the  morning. 
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BABBABA. 
▲  Story  of  Tlierlow  Souse. 

BT  UXRY  W.  JANYBIX. 


SUMMER  lay  oyer  the  earth,  resting  toftlj 
upon  the  bills  at  the  north  of  Shaflon,  the 
spreading  meadow-lands  upon  the  east,  the 
sparkling  river  which  formed  the  western  boundary 
of  the  old  country  town,  and  the  road  winding 
away  to  the  southward,  bordered  by  thrifty  or- 
.ebards,  fertile  fields  and  neat  dwellings,  till  it 

reached  the  city  of  P  ,  which,  with  its  tall 

ehuroh<spires,  elegant  residences,  and  attractive 
diops,  lay  at  ten  miles  distance. 

It  wan  a  beautilnl,  indolent,  luxuriant  summer, 
with  breath  gathered  from  fra^tntnt  flowers  and 
dewy  grass,  with  long,  dreamy  days,  and  soft,  star- 
lit nights;  and  its  calendar  had  run  two-thirds  its 
length,  and  August  came  in,  not  hot  and  sultry, 
but  with  June  freshness  overlapping  the  month 
which  bad  passed  between. 

A  day  of  beauty  dawned  in  the  east.  The  air 
blew  fresh  and  pure  from  the  hill-tops, — over  tlie 
dewy  grass,  sparkling  with  diamond  lustre  in  the 
bright  sunlight, — over  the  guy-hued  gardens,  pil* 
fering  sweetness  as  it  passed, — across  the  bright 
running  waters  of  tlie  river,  gently  rippling  tlie 
tide  with  its  soil  touch.  It  blew  over  the  meadows, 
along  the  highways,  and  through  the  tree-branches, 
sending  soft-whispered  messa^s^es  amid  the  green 
feliago  that  quivered  witn  its  caressing  touch. 

A  handsome  mansion,  standing  just  outside  the 
i^Uage,  and  sheltered  by  the  hills,  caught  the  snn's 
nys  in  its  diamond-paned  windows,  upon  its  tiled- 
roof^  and  its  brood,  open  portico;  and  the  soft 
breese  came  over  the  smoothly-kept  lawn,  toyed 
with  its  bright  flower-beds,  and  swept  onward 
again,  through  the  trees,  over  the  meadows,  and 
across  the  shining  river. 

Ease  and  luxury  spoke  from  every  point  of 
"Tberlew  House,*' and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
Hie  massive  style  of  its  architecture  told  of  wealth 
spent  with  no  illibeml  hand  by  the  designer;  the 
gray  stone  of  which  it  had  l>een  built  was  smooth 
and  polished,  with  no  signs  of  age  upon  itn  surface; 
the  deep-set  windows,  diamond-paned,  looked  out 
in  dieerful  brightness  from  its  walls,  and  the  broad 
portico  miming  across  it  was  upheld  by  murble 
piRars. 

Upon  this  morning  the  oaken  front  door  was 
stiinding  open,  revealing  the  wide  hull  running 
through  the  mansion,  the  broad,  oaken  staiitMse, 
m\d  the  large,  luxuriantly«fumished  drawing-rooms 
on  either  side.  The  spreading  wings  at  left  and 
right  contained  the  library,  dining-hall,  and  lesser 
apartments;  and  the  well-flUed  granaries  to  the 
rear  completed  the  picture,  save  the  broad  stretch 
of  land  snrroonding  it,  and  belonging  to  the  Ther- 
lew  Estate. 

Upon  this  mommg,  a  slender  yonng  girl  stepped 
oat  upon  the  lawn  and  down  the  path  leading  to 
(he  river.  The  thick-set  hedge  soon  rose  between 
hv  and  the  house,  as  she  went  on  in  her  walks; 


but  another  step  followed  hers,  a  strong,  manly 
tread  pressed  down  the  dew  npon  the  grass,  and  % 
noble  figure  passed  through  the  thick  hedgerow, 
taking  the  path  to  the  stream  beyond;  then  the  two 
figures  moved  on,  side  by  side,  along  the  river's 
bank. 

llie  two  were  Barbara  AUyn  and  Faust  Therlew; 
— she  a  sweet-faoed  girl  of  eighteen,  with  waving, 
bnmished  hair,  and  eyes  of  tender  blue,  and  he, 
brown-eyed,  and  dark-haired,  with  well-defined  lips, 
and  nostrils  betokening  strength  of  mind,  and  a 
proud,  untrammelled  spirit. 

'*  Sit  down  here,  Barbara,"  said  the  youth,  pau»> 
ing  upon  a  mossy  tuft  rising  on  the  river's  bank. 
**  Let  us  rest  awhile,  and  I'll  give  you  an  account 
of  my  journey  up  the  mountains." 

*'  I  must  not  stay,  Faust.  Sh«  will  miss  me,  and 
call  for  me,"  replied  the  girl,  as  she  looked  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  house,  its  summit  visibls 
through  the  surrounding  trees. 

**Let  her  miss  you,  then,  and  call  in  vain,  Bai^ 
baiB,"  replied  the  youth.  **  Ton  are  no  slave,  to 
always  come  and  go  at  her  and  her  daughter's  bid* 
ding;  and  you  cannot  go  beck  now,  for  I  want  yoa 
with  me  awhile,"  he  said  in  decided  tones,  his  fko% 
darkening  for  a  moment  as  he  threw  himself  dowm 
upon  the  green  tuif  and  motkmed  her  to  sit  besids 
him. 

**  I  ought  not  to  remain,  Fanst;  though  I  do  want 
to  hear  all  about  your  journey,"  said  the  girl.  **  It 
seemed  so  lonely  while  yon  were  away,  and  I 
longed  for  the  time  when  you  would  return  again; 
though  I  knew  it  was  selfish  in  me,  as  yon  musl 
have  enjoyed  it  very  much." 

*'Tes,  I  did  have  a  roost  glorious  trip;  and  had 
you  only  been  with  us  instead  of  her  daughter,  I 
should  have  wished  for  nothing  added  to  the  joys 
of  the  excursion.  But  come,  sit  here  on  this  bank 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  glories  of  the  moun- 
tains— their  majestic,  dear-capped  heights,  their 
narrow  defiles,  dangerous  passes,  scraggy  sides, 
with  sp^trkling  streams  cutting  their  way  down  to 
the  vallies  below.  Oh,  Barbara  I  It  is  a  wonderful 
revelation  of  God's  power— these  piled-up  monii> 
ments  of  nature  1"  exclaimed  Faust  llieriew  with 
kindling  eyes,  and  his  face  radiant  with  thoughts 
of  the  beauties  which  he  had  beheld  in  his  recent 
excursions  to  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  a  dl» 
taut  New-Enghind  State. 

His  companion  standing  there,  looking  into  his 
kindling  face,  and  drinking  in  the  warm  glowing 
language  of  this  fimt  scanty  deseription,  forgot  her 
waiting  mistress  up  at  the  mansion,  forgot  that  she 
had  already  stayed  away  longer  than  she  was  al* 
lowed, — ^knelt  down  on  the  greensward,  saying 
softly: 

**  It  was  all  beautiful  and  gmnd,  Faust,  go  on  and 
tell  me  more;  for  my  thoughts  were  with  yoo, 
sharing  the  grandeur  which  my  eyes  were  not  pei^ 
mitted  to  behold.  And  I  imagined  it  all— ths 
splendid  views,  the  dangerous  mountain-passes,  tho 
narrow  gorges,  whence  the  streams  burst  forth  to 
rush  witli  sweeping  force  to  the  currents  below. 
Oh,  Fanst  I  I  too  long  to  behold  the  wonders  of 
God's  beautiful  unirerM.and  wait  and  pray  for  t^ 
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time  to  come,  when,  free  from  k^r  rale,  n  life  of 
freedom  and  happiueas  will  be  mine.'' 

** Barbara,  it  shall  not  alwaya  be  sol'*  exclaimed 
the  yonng  man  in  determined  tones,  his  ejes  (lash- 
ing a  new  light,  and  his  lips  closing  in  a  firm  line 
over  his  white  teeth.  *'  It  shall  not  alwHjrs  be  so. 
Wmit/  the  time  will  oome  when  we  shall  both  be 
free.  Until  then,  we  must  be  patient,  and  biJe 
the  trials  that  daily  oome.'* 

"  Oh,  Faost,  your  wor  <s  are  traef  I  realiM  them 
all,  and  will  no  more  be  depressed  and  despondent. 
Bat  I  feel  her  displeasure  so.  llie  very  glanoe  of 
her  oold  gray  e^'es  in  reproof  unnerves  me  so  that 
I  cannot  live  my  true  natnre.  It  cramps  and  nar* 
rows  my  whole  life;  and,  had  I  not  promised  your 
lather  to  remain  till  my  ancle  came  for  roe,  I  should 
have  gone  away  long  ago,  even  when  she  first  came 
to  take  your  dead  motlier*8  place.  But  I  gave  my 
word  then  to  stuy ;  and  so  I  ill  keep  it,  though 
my  life  is  bounded  and  restricted  to  a  narrow, 
thorny  path.** 

**  In  one  year,  Barbara,  I  shall  be  free.  The  d.v- 
ing  request  of  my  lather  will  then  bo  fulfilled;  and 
wo  will,  together,  leave  llierlew  House,  go  away 
and  be  happy  in  a  new  homo.  Will  we  not,  Bar- 
bara?* said  Faost  llierlew,  questioning  her  with 
his  deep  brown  eyes  nnd  outspoken  words. 

It  would  not  be  right,  Fuust,  lor  me  to  accept 
your  generous  oiler,**  replied  the  girL  "  When  my 
uncle  returns,  I  shall  not  want  for  a  home;  till 
then,  I  must  remain  where  he  left  me,  an  unwel- 
come guest  of  Thorlew  House.** 

**Barbaro,  you  do  not  understand  met**  cried  the 
youth,  earnestly,  fluisliir.g  as  he  spoke.  "  It  will 
then  be  in  my  power  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for 
you.  Will  you  not  enter  it  as  my  beloved  and 
cherished  wile,  and  be  to  it  the  joy  and  piide  of  my 
future  life?** 

"Oh,  Faust,  do  you  really  mean  it?**  sde  asked, 
looking  up  into  his  handsome,  manly  lace  and  ten- 
der eye«.  . 

'*  Barbara,  it  has  been  the  one  darling  wish  of 
years  of  my  lile,  since  the  time  you  came  here, 
when  your  uncle  sailed  for  India  years  ago,**  he  re- 
plied. **I  was  n  mere  boy,  then;  but  boys  have 
bright  dreams,  Baibaia,  and  your  imoge  was  the 
•unniest  part  of  mine,  tlien,  and  in  all  the  years  be- 
tween till  now.  You  know,  Baibara,  tliat  my 
father,  in  dying,  made  a  strange  request  that  1 
should  remain  here  in  my  home ,  and  not  marry 
till  my  twenty.filth  biiih-day.  It  was  a  singular 
desire;  but  perhiipi  he  oouM  soe  more  clearly  into 
the  future  tlian  I  then,  tor  you  know  my  step- 
mother's  daughter  is  beautiful,  and  her  mother  is  n 
woman  of  strong  will  and  detei*mination, — and 
God  foi^ive  me,  if  I  mipjudge  either,  'n  thinking 
that  my  inheritance  would  be  no  small  sum  in  the 
eyes  of  a  worldly  woman!  But  I  was  dourer  in 
reading  character, — stronger  in  my  boyhood  than 
my  father  thought  when  he  went  from  us;  and, 
even  had  no  brighter  dream  tarried  within  me,  1 
should  have  been  saved  from  .that  path.  But  you 
have  not  answered  me  yet,  Barbara,  saying  that,  ii. 
one  little  year,  you  will  go  to  my  new  home  with 
mo?**  and  he  turned  for  her  roplj. 


She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  looked  up,  ft 
soft,  rosy  color  overspreading  her  face  as  her  low 
tones  trembled  in  the  Joy  of  a  leply  to  this  sodden, 
unexpected  declaration  from  her  companion. 

"Faust,**  she  began;  but  the  low  words  which 
would  have  followed  were  delayed  upon  her  lipa, 
and  sank  away  again  into  her  heart,  for  a  clear, 
ringing  voice  close  beside  intorrapted  the  reply. 

"Ah,  Barbara  I  Here  you  are!  I  have  found 
you  at  last,  after  a  full  half  hoar's  search  over  the 
house  and  grounds.  I  am  sorry  to  interrapt  yoo, 
but  mamma  wislies  your  presence  at  the  house; 
and  Faust,*'  here  the  voice  took  a  sweeter  note» 
"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  tool  Have  you  fbi^ 
gotten  the  horseback  ride  wo  were  to  take  together 
this  morning?  ' 

"  Excuse  me,  if  you  please,  Helen  I**  replied  the 
young  man  in  a  courteous,  though  oool  tone,  as 
Barbara  rose  to  go.  "  I  will  speak  to  John  to  at- 
tend you,*'  and  he  rose  to  follow  Bai-bara  to  the 
house. 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Helen  Powers*  hand- 
some lace,  and  she  pressed  her  scarlet  lips  closely 
together,  but  she  only  replied  in  an  apologetio 

tone; 

•*  Stay,  Faust,  I  have  annoyed  you  by  the  desiro 
for  this  ride;  and  I  have  been  selfish,  in  not  seeing 
before  that  my  repeated  calls  upon  your  time  and 
imtience  must  be  wearisome  to  you.  I  am  aorrj^ 
Faiist.  I  have  never  considered  but  that  we  were 
indeed  of  the  same  kin.  John  can  easily  be  spared 
to  go  with  me,  though  he  could  illy  fill  your  plaoe^ 
Faust;  but  do  not  trouble  to  ask  him.  I  will  re* 
quest  it  myself,"  she  added,  as  he  strode  on  toward 
the  house. 

Faust  Therlew  did  not  stop.  There  wns  not  yet 
power  enough  in  the  low-toned  words  of  the  beau* 
tiful  being  whom  he  called  step-sister,  now  walking 
beside  him  to  change  his  purpose;  \et  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  Helen  Powers  should  be  treated 
with  the  respect  due  his  father's  wife's  dnughtec 
Ho  had  thought  he  read  hera  and  her  mother's  d^ 
dires  since  she  came  from  school  a  year  previous; 
but  suspicion  was  not  a  tangible  thing,  and  so  there 
was  nothing  by  which  he  could  yet  shape  out  a 
tangible  path  for  himselC  His  8tep-sbter*8  voice 
again  reached  his  ears  in  his  somewhat  slackened 
walk. 

"  I  think  I  will  not  go  out  thiai  morming,  F^Emst,** 
^he  said.  *' John  could  never  touch  me  the  courage 
ueceasary  to  become  a  succeijsf'ul  comi)etitor  in  the 
mce  which  I  hoped  io  win  in  riding  with  you;  and 
[  think  I  had  better  remain  home,  and  not  diaigraoe 
your  teaching  by  a  failure  now,"  she  added  in 
<;retful  tones. 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,  HelenP'  he  said,  "and 
there  is  to  be  a  party  there,  too.  I  believe  I  prom- 
ised Hanson  last  night  to  come  down,  alter  yon 
Hpoke  to  me  about  it.  We  will  go  if  you  like, 
Helen t"  he  said,  "and  John  would,  indeed,  prove  a 
clumsy  gallant  in  such  a  company." 

"Thank  yon,  Faust  I  should  so  like  to  win  in 
:ho  ride.  It  would  be  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  your 
skill  as  an  instractor,  for  my  riding  was  but  mere 
mediocre  v/hen  I  left  school,  and  ere  you  taogbt 
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■M,  Bat,  I  would  not  hare  you  attend  me  wHh 
mt  ngret  that  70a  had  not  atMyed  away/* 

**0b,  I  ahall  be  happy  to  attend  yon.  We  will 
ga*'  be  replied,  looking  at  his  wateh.  '"Iliere  is 
DO  time  to  lose.  Horry  on  yoor  habit,  and  the 
hones  will  be  in  readinev  against  year  appear^ 


Helen  P6wers  passed  into  the  house,  which  they 
bad  reached,  and  Faust  went  round  to  the  rear  to 
isBoe  orders  concerning  the  horses. 

Once  within  her  own  lozurianily^fuxnished  apart- 
ment, Helen  Powers  threw  oB  the  mask  she  had 
worn  overlying  her  countenance  and  mnnner,  and 
ber  true  nature  was  reyeoled.  She  dosed  the 
door;  and,  turning  the  lock  to  secure  a  brief  period 
for  her  ]^nt-up  feelings  to  escape,  unobserved,  then 
approaching  the  long  mirror  lining  one  side  the 
apartment,  a  hard  look  came  into  her  dark  eyes,  a 
bitter  smile  played  over  her  face  and  wreathed 
around  her  soariet  lips,  and  she  found  language  for 
ber  thoughts. 

**  Fools  P>  she  said.  **  Poor,  weak  simpletons,  to 
think  they  can  carry  their  silly  love  to  its  talfilment 
a  year  hence  without  interruption  I  So  my  fears 
have  not  been  in  vain  in  thinking  Faust  Therlew 
preferred  that  baby-faced  Barbara  to  myselfl — and 
fortanate,  that,  this  morning  I  saw  her  leave  the 
boose  for  a  walk,  and  later,  saw  him  follow  in  her 
flt^,  and  then,  with  my  excuse,  I,  too,  followed 
softly,  to  overhear  his  sweet  declaration  of  love, 
and  arrest  the  willing  reply  upon  her  lips  I  But 
Barbara  Allyn  shall  be  taught  her  place,  and  shall 
never  dare  come  between  him  and  met  In  one 
year  you  will  be  free,  my  manly  step-brother;  but, 
belere  the  time  expires,  I  will  have  woven  a  spell 
utmnd  you  so  closely  that  you  cannot  break  the 
thread,  and  then  Barbara  may  continue  to  await 
ber  undo,  so  I  have  yon  and  your  fortune  under  my 
win)  I  am  beautiful  and  he  cannot  withstand  me. 
I  can  win  him  to  my  feetl" 

She  stood  before  the  mirror  and  shook  down  the 
heavy  masses  of  her  dark  hair  as  she  spoke,  cas^ 
ing  aside  the  golden  barb  which  had  confined  it  in 
glossy  coils  at  the  back  of  her  head;  and,  arching 
her  slender  white  throat,  drew  her  tall  form  to  its 
fullest  height.  "Yes,  I  am  beautiful,  and  of  what 
advantage  is  beauty,  save  to  bring  all  homage  at  its 
feet?  And  Faust,  you  must  be  of  the  number,  for 
your  wealth  and  position  must  be  mine.'*  And 
then,  gathering  up  the  sweeping  lengths  of  hair, 
she  turned  away  to  complete  her  toilet  for  the 
approaching  ride. 

Looking  from  the  window  of  the  house,  a  half 
hour  later,  Barbara  saw  the  two  ride  away,— Helen 
Powers  beoomingly  arrayed  in  a  rich,  green  riding- 
habit,  fitting  dosely  the  perfect  proportions  ol  her 
fine  figure,  the  soariet  feather  of  her  hat  drooping 
janntily,  and  lif^ting  up  the  Southern  riohnev  of 
bar  fiiee,  and  Faust,  looking  so  noble  and  manly 
upon  his  eoal-Uaek  steed  decked  gaily  with  tnp- 
I^Bgs  of  soaiiet  and  green.  With  a  little  sigh,  she 
turned  agafaoi  to  her  task  of  preparing  a  rich  robe 
for  Helen  Pbwen*  birth^night  party  the 
week  nig^t. 

For  tea  yean  Barbaim  had  been  an  himate  of 


Therlew  House.  When  a  child  of  eight,  her  unole, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  since  the  death  of  her 
parents  in  eaily  childhood,  had  left  her  in  the  care 
of  his  old  friend,  Faust  Therlew's  father,  ami  gone 
away  to  India.  Faust's  mother  was  living  then, 
and  Barbara's  life,  for  five  years,  was  a  sweet  holi- 
day of  youthful  blessedness;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  that  kind  lady,  was  followed  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, within  a  year,  of  Mr.  Therlew  to  a  tiasoinat- 
ing  widow,  who  with  her  daughter  Helen,  had 
come  to  Shafton  to  reside,  and  had  woven  her 
thralls  successfully  around  the  master  of  Therlew 
House. 

Thus  the  pleasant  life  was  broken.  A  change 
came  gradually  over  the  house;  but  not  until  th« 
death  of  Faust's  father,  three  years  afterward,  did 
Barbara  feel  its  full  weight.  Then  she  found  her> 
self  a  dependent,  and  powerless,  save  to  perform 
the  tasks  which  Mrs.  Therlew  assigned  her, — a  ser- 
vant to  her  and  her  daoghter's  capricious  wishes, — 
yet  unwilling  to  break  her  promise  to  Mr.  Therlew, 
and  go  away  to  seek  independence,  at  last,  by  a 
willing  labor  with  her  hands;  and  so  she  waited  and 
watched,  and  hoped  for  her  nude's  return,  daily 
taking  up  her  routine  of  duties  and  performing 
them  to  the  end. 

Hours  wore  on,  that  bright  summer  morning, 
and  Helen  came  back  in  high  spirits  from  the  ride, 
laughing  and  chatting  gaily  with  Faust  who  rode 
dose  beside  her. 

"Oh,  Faust r  Barbara  hfard  her  say,  as  he  as* 
sisted  her  to  dismount.  **What  a  ddightfhl 
morning  I  have  had;  and,  thanks  to  your  enoour- 
agemont,  how  admirably  I  succeoded  beating  even 
Gertrude  Horton  in  the  winning  race." 

*'  You  did,  indeed,  do  credit  to  all  my  teaching, 
and  even  excelled  your  instructor,  1  think,"  he  re- 
plied.  "You  were  not  afraid,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  your  success.  I  noticed  that  Miss  Horton 
was  a  little  anxious  and  nervous,  and  did  not  com- 
mand her  horse  with  her  usual  grace  and  power." 

A  few  minutes  later 'Hden  reached  the  room 
where  Barbara  sat  sewing. 

"Oh,  Barbara,  congratulate  met  Such  a  happy 
forenoon  as  1  have  passed  P'  she  exclaimed. 
"Faust  if  an  expert  teacher;  and  my  riding  was 
the  best  of  any  lady  present.  Pity  you  could  not 
have  seen  us;  though  I  do  not  know  as  you  would 
have  enjoyed  it,  you  are  always  so  timid  and  might 
have  shrieked  or  fainted,  and  thus  annoyed  Fiaust, 
who  is  so  fond  of  a  courageous  lady  on  horse- 
back." 

"  It  would  have  given  me  no  great  pleasure  to 
have  been  present,"  replied  Barbara,  as  she  flushed 
and  bent  over  her  work.  "  I  am  but  an  indifferent 
rider,  and  so  could  not  take  pleasure  in  suffenog  a 
defeat" 

Mrs.  Therlew  had  entered  the  room,  and,  over- 
hearing the  last  remark,  said,  in  her  usual  oold 
tones  when  addressing,  or  speaking  of  Barbara; 

"  What  I  Barbara  ride?  How  ridiculous  the  idea, 
HdenI  Why,  you  have  taken  lessons  of  a  master 
of  the  art;  and  I  don't  imagine  Barbara  could  even 
sit  a  hors^  uprif^t  bow,  it  Is  so  long  sinoe  she 
mounted  one."  ^  t 
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**Toa  foi^get,  mamma,  that  Barbara  used  to  ridf 
when  we  flrst  oame  here,"  said  her  daaf^hter.  "I 
believe  Faust  had  began  to  teach  her  a  little  then; 
bat  I  don't  imagine  she  wos  verj  far  advauoe'i, 
thoQgfa  he  if  a  splendid  teacher,  excelling  eren  my 
French  riding-master,  I  think,  mamma.  How  is 
it,  Baihara?"  she  asked.  «'  What  is  the  full  list  of 
your  accomplishments?*' 

Barbara  hesitated  to  reply;  the  tones  of  mother 
and  daughter  annoyed  and  angered  her — ^Mrs.  Th<»r- 
lew's  cold,  sneering  manner,  and  Helen's  half 
mocking,  sarcastic  inquisitiveness.  While  she  hes- 
itated, the  former  saved  her  farther  words  by 
saying: 

"It  matters  little,  Helen,  whether  Barbara  is 
mistress  over  the  saddle  or  no,  for  persons  who  are 
dependent  have  no  time  for  such  pastimes  as  befit 
those  more  favored  by  rank  and  fortune." 

•<0h,  mamma,  the  question  was  only  an  idle 
fiincy  of  mine  I  It  as  well  unanswered,"  replied 
Helen;  then,  taming  to  Barbara,  she  said: 

"  Well,  Barbara,  how  progret«es  my  drees?  Ah  I 
I  see  you  have  it  complete,  save  the  trimming. 
What  shall  that  be,  blonde  or  Valenciennes?  for 
your  taste  is  good  in  saoh  matters,  though  you  can* 
mot  sit  a  horse  gracefully." 

Barbara  steadied  her  voice  to  a  calm  reply.  She 
was  used  to  such  treatment;  but  this  afternoon  she 
felt  more  than  usually  annoyed.  Not  with  them, 
wholly,  either.  She  wished  that  Faust  had  not 
•vertaken  her  in  the  mominj;  and  told  her  his  love; 
thus  opening  to  her  a  leaf  in  her  own  heart,  which, 
henceforth,  she  could  not  close  again.  But  they 
■hould  not  see  her  heart;  so  she  replied  calmly,  as 
■he  held  up  the  beautiful  pink  satin  fabric  upon 
which  she  had  been  at  work. 

*'  Valenciennes,  I  think,  would  suit  it  better  than 
blonde,  as  the  latter  would  hardly  give  sufficient 
weight  for  the  uiMterinl." 

**Well,  Valencu  niicd  it  shall  be,  then,"  said 

Helen.   "  I  will  send  to-mdrrow  to  P  ,  and 

procure  it;  and  Barbara,  donH  let  me  forget  the 
pink  and  white  flowers  for  my  hairl  I  fear  my 
memory  will  fail  me,  thero*s  so  much  to  think  of 
for  the  ball;  and  Gertrude  Horton  must  not  be 
more  elegantly  dressed  than  I.  I  suppose  you  will 
wear  your  never-failing  blue  silk,  Barbara  though 
it  is  a  little  shabby;  but  then  you  won't  be  noticed 
much,  as  mamma  will  want  you  to  assist  in  looking 
after  the  servants  during  the  evening.  We  would- 
n't require  you  to  be  present,  as  you  have  no  fancy 
for  such  gay  company,  but  then  it  wouldn't  look 
quite  right  for  you  to  remain  away,  being  in  the 
house,  and  as  it  is  my  birth-night  people  would 
wonder,  and  then,  too,  we  should  need  you  to  help 
furnish  the  music  on  the  piano  for  the  dancers." 

"01  course  Barbara  will  be  pr<^ut,"  Mrs.  Ther* 
lew  answered.  "  So  long  as  she  is  with  us,  she 
muftt  regard  appearances;  and  her  situation  here 
just  fits  her  for  the  help  we  shall  require  at  her 
hands.  But,  my  daughter,  dinner  is  nearly  ready, 
and  you  had  best  change  your  habit  without  delay. 
I  must  go  down  to  attend  to  the  serving;"  and  Mrs. 
Therlow,  followed  by  her  daughter,  passed  ijx>m  the 
voom. 


Barbara  sat  there  where  th^  had  l^H  her,  with 

flashed  face  and  trembling  lips. 

"  I  can  hardly  endure  iti"  she  orled  at  length,  in 
her  unhappineis.  "Pity  me,  O  my  Father,  aai 
take  me  from  this  oruel,  unhappy  life  I" 

A  week  later,  Therlew  House  was  thrown  opm 
for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  guests  invited 
for  Helen's  birth-night  party.  The  town  of  Sbaf- 
ton  was  an  ancient,  aristocratic  place,  and  had  ibr 
its  inmates  many  families  of  rank  and  wealth.  As 
we  have  said,  it  lay  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 

P  ,  and  was,  consequently,  a  fashionable 

sort  during  the  summer  monUis  for  many  of  the 
wealthy  denizens  of  that  city;  and  the  mistress  at 
Tliorlew  House  counted  scores  of  such  among  hat 
friends. 

So,  upon  this  night,  the  house  was  ablase  with 
wealth  and  beauty.  Dashing  belles,  in  magnilloent 
toilettes,  pearls  and  diamonds,  mstling  silks  with 
long  sweeping  trains,  dainty  slippers,  coqaettish 
ians,  flowing  curls,  sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  lipc^ 
were  ofi!iet  by  unsullied  white  vests,  immaculate 
neck-ties,  glossy  black  coats,  mustachioed  lips,  mod 
perfumed  hair. 

Mrs.  Therlew,  Helen  and  Faust  received  th» 
guests;  and  Barbara,  from  one  corner  of  the  mnsi» 
room,  looked  out  and  noted  how  well-matohed  tbs 
two  looked  together.  But  she  could  not  help  ove»> 
hearing  the  remarks  of  two  persons  who  entered 
the  rcK>m,  and,  not  perceiving  her,  conversed  veiy 
freely.  One  slie  knew  was  Gertrude  Horton,  a 
handsome  city  lady;  her  companion  was  a  gentle 
man  whom  she  addressed  as  Mr.  Banson. 

"  How  becomingly  Miss  Powers  is  dressed  tou 
night t"  said  the  lady.  "Pink  satin  has  a  good 
effect  against  her  dark  complexion." 

"  Yes,  the  lady  does  look  unu'»ually  brilliant,''  rs> 
plied  the  gentleman.  "Is  it  the  effect  ot  her 
dress?  You  ladies  know  how  admirably  certain 
colors  fit  your  chai-ming  selves.  Miss  Powent,  I 
must  oontbss,  looks  superbly  this  eve;"  and,  gal> 
lautly  bowing  to  his  companion,  he  added,  ^and 
were  I  not  in  favor  of  the  more  delicate  shadiag 
of  a  blonde  face,  I  might  be  tempted  to  yield  to  ths 
cliarms  of  the  Circe-like  Helen,  and  break  a  Lmos 
with  some  of  the  admiring  group  around  her.  Bat 
Tiierlew  is  a  noble-lookiug  fellow;  and  I  think, 
ai\;er  all,  will  be  the  iavore<l  one.  1  observed  that 
he  was  a  most  gallant  escort  at  the  riJing  party  last 
week;  and  the  lady  seemed  well  plea;»ed  with  his 
attentions,  not  giving  others  of  ns  a  fair  chance  fat 
a  smile  even." 

"  Yes;  Rumor  says  that  she  and  her  step-brotfaei^ 
Faust  Therlew,  will  one  day  bear  the  same  name," 
replied  the  lady,  "  but  I  fancy  his  wealth  has  mors 
to  do  with  the  match  than  any  thing  else;  for  I 
know  Helen  Powera  ut  boarding-school  three  yeas 
ago,  and  she  was  net  then  capable  of  a  pure,  disia. 
lerested  fiiendship.  She  must  have  changedgresi^ 
ly,  if  she  can  form  a  true  attachment." 

"You  are  inclined  to  censure  Miss  Powen^  I 
perceive,"  replied  the  lady's  companion. 
seems  to  be  amiable  and  lovely.   But  then,  that  ii 
the  way  with  all  your  sex^am  told,   Ihe  n» 
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BMOt  we  oommenoe  to  pnuae  another,  then  ii  yonr 
time  to  find  the  flaws.*' 

"Ob,  70a  mistake  me  entirely,  Mr.  Ranson,  if 
jon  jadge  me  bj  so  oootemptible  a  slander/'  re- 
plied the  lady,  touched  by  his  words.  **I  have 
only  spoken  that  which  I  know,  and  have  seen 
enocted,  beyond  a  doubt  of  its  truth.  But  we  will 
ebange  the  subject,  lor  it  is  not  particularly  pleas- 
ing." 

"Better  still,  Gertrude,  we  will  join  the  group 
around  the  table,  and  look  over  the  new  stereo- 
scopic views  of  foreign  scenery,'*  and  the  two 
moved  awny. 

Then  Barbara  breathed  easier,  for  she  had  not 
been  a  willing  listener  to  their  conversation,  and 
■he  felt  her  position  nncomforuble,  und  somewhat 
humiliating.   She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  and 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  drapery  of  an  open 
window,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  soft,  star-lit  night ; 
and  her  thoughts  took  range,  and,  escaping  control, 
went  outward  into  the  future — to  Faust,  to  Helen, 
and  to  the  uncle  far  away  in  the  Indies,  from  whom 
ifae  had  heard  no  word  for  four  long  years.  What 
was  the  future  to  biing  to  her?   Faust  had,  one 
n.-oming  a  little  week  ago,  spoken  a  lew  words  to 
her  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  her  life, 
opening  all  ita  hidden  mysteries  to  her  gaze;  and 
in  that  future,  all  that  now  was  dark  would  lie  un- 
oovered  before  her.   But  these  words  had  not  been 
repeated,  and  there  had  como  no  change  in  his 
manner  toward  her  since,  though  she  had  eagerly 
watched  for  some  little  token.   Perhaps  he  had 
forgotten  them,  or  had  spoken  them  through  com- 
passion for  her  situation.   But  she  oould  not  bear 
kis  pity  I   This  she  said  proudly  and  earnestly  to 
haiself.    **  He  knows  not  my  heart  Fortunately, 
»kg  came  at  the  moment  when  I  would  have  opened 
ft  to  bis  gaze;  and  now,  none  shall  see  or  suspect 
ft,  so  I  am  safe  from  pity.   Oh,  if  my  uncle  be  only 
living  and  will  return  to  take  mo  away  from  ali 
tfaisP'  she  cried. 

▲  step  on  the  portico  outside  caused  her  to  look 
Bp.  Faost  stood  beside  her. 

**  What,  Barbara,  is  it  you?"  he  asked.  »*And 
tolUoquiziDg  here  all  alone?  What  is  it  about  your 
ancle's  ootning  and  taking  you  away?  You  know 
/have  a  prior  claim  when  he  does  come,  Barbara; 
sod  shall  dispute  his  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
strong  love  and  will." 

**  Faust,"  she  said  in  dismay,  her  voice  filtering, 
**Tou  heard  my  words.  I  thought  you  were  in 
the  drawin;;-i-oom  with  Helen  and  the  guests." 

** Oh,  no;  I  have  got  through  dancing  attendance 
Ibr  awhile,  at  least,"  he  said.  "  I  was  in  seai'oh  of 
you;  and,  thinking  I  might  find  yon  in  the  music- 
room,  was  coining  in  thi-ough  the  window.  I  only 
heard  the  concluding  words  of  your  ejaculation  to 
the  night.  But,  Barbara,  they  have  reached  my 
heart  You  pine  to  go  Irom  here,  lor  your  uncle 
to  return  and  take  you  away.  Have  you  forgotten 
that,  in  one  little  year,  you  can  go  with  me?  I 
would  not  dishearten  you;  but  your  uncle  may 
never  return.  Five  years  have  gone  by  since  we 
beard  aught  of  him;  and  then,  he  was  coming  in 
six  months.    It  was  a  stormy  winter  that  came 


afterward,  and  many  vessels  that  set  sail  war* 
wrecked.  Yet  your  nnde,  if  he  embarked  in  on* 
of  these,  may  have  been  saved,  and  set  ashm 
where  it  was  impossible  to  get  word  to  ns." 

**0h,  Faust  I  I  feel  that  he  is  livingi— that  God 
has  not  permitted  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  dose 
over  his  body  I  I  leel  that  he  will  yet  return  to 
meV*  she  cried  fervently. 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  so,  Barbara;  for  I  remember 
your  uncle  as  a  noble  man,  and  he  was  my  father's 
best  fiiend.  We  will  hope  that,  though  misfortunes 
may  have  come  upon  him  concerning  which  we  do 
not  know,  he  may  yet  be  permitted  to  return.  But, 
Barbara,  do  not  make  yourself  unhappy  now.  Aa 
long  as  I  live,  you  shall  not  want  for  a  home, 
though  you  refuse  to  share  it  with  me  ss  my  wife." 

Faust,  when  the  time  comes  that  Jyou  are  free 
to  ofier  me  one,  and  your  heart  still  beats  with  the 
same  language  as  now,  then  will  I  go  with  you,  and 
your  home  shall  be  my  home  I"  Barbara  said  eai>> 
nestly. 

Voices  and  footstei>s  approaching  them  on  the 
portico  arrested  the  words  her  companion  would 
have  spoken ;  and  he  had  only  time  to  press  her 
hand  in  his,  ere  Biirbara  hastily  withdrew  herself 
within  the  room,  and  then  he  turned  to  join  those 
who  advanced. 

As  Burbiini  parted  the  curtains  and  entered  the 
music  ixx>ni,  from  another  window  near  her  heavy 
dnipery  also  parted,  and  was  then  drawn  closely 
together  a^fuin,  und  Helen  Powers  stepped  out  up< 
on  the  portico. 

lliree  months  passed  by.  Summer  breathed  out 
her  heated  lite  in  panting  days,  and  soft,  languid 
night"*;  and  then,  faint  and  exhausted,  yielded  to 
the  advancing  Autumn  with  its  gorgeous,  royal  col- 
oring, Hnd  touch  of  brilliant  hectic  bloom  telling  nf 
decay. 

Tne  city  guests  in  Shaflon  had  departed  to  their 
homes;  und  Tiierlew  House  scented  dull  and  drear 
as  the  cooler  weather  advunced,  and  its  doors  and 
windows  oould  no  longer  be  thrown  open  for  the 
gay  company  which  had  often  gathered  within  its 
walls. 

Barbara  was  not  surprised  when  Helen  made 
known  her  intention  of  spending  the  winter  months 
at  home.  The  words  Gertrude  had  uttered  that  night 
ot  the  party  hud  opened  her  eyes  fully,  and  she 
loresuw  why  ibis  saciifice  to  Helen's  pleasure-loving 
nature  was  made.  It  was  in  hopes  to  win  Faust 
With  his  fortune  to  her  leet  But  slie  and  Fau»t 
understood  each  other  now;  and  so  she  did  not 
fear  the  trial  to  his  faith.  And  tlie  time  sped  on. 
The  months  of  the  year  were  passing  away,  and 
the  days  of  their  waiting  were  running  out.  Per* 
haps  Helen  realized  this,  too,  and  fisired  what 
uiight  oome.  Barbara  thought  she  did,  though  she 
and  Faust  had  deemed  it  best  to  keep  their  secrot 
till  the  full  time  lor  its  disclosure  should  come. 
She  saw  now,  how,  day  by  day,  Helen  Powers  doub- 
led  her  exertions  to  wm  Faust;  howsho  armyed 
herself  in  her  most  becoming  robes;  how  she  saqg 
in  his  presence  her  most  tender  songs;  how  sflb 
sought  out  and  lingered  near  him. 

Could  she  counterfeit  this  all,  or  did  she  really 
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loT«  Fauat?*'  Barbara  questioned  to  henelf;  and 
ihm  the  thought  of  how  unhappy  sh*  should  feel, 
were  the  in  Helen's  plaee,  and  he  loving  another; 
—and  here,  eaye  for  the  words  of  Gertmde  Horton, 
she  wonld  hare  fonnd  herself  believing  that  Helen 
Powers'  future  happiness  depended  upon  winning 
hex  step-brother's  love.  But  one  day  there  came  a 
rerelation,  which  took  away  all  her  own  security 
of  coming  happiness  in  the  stem,  cold  reality  of 
its  seeming  truth. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  winter.  Fanst  had 
been  absent  on  some  business  arrangements;  and 
one  afternoon,  Mrs.  Therlew,  Helen,  and  John  the 
driver,  returned  from  a  drive  to  the  town.  B;ii^ 
bara  noticed  an  exultant  light  in  Helen's  dark  eyes 
a*  they  sat  down  to  tea.  After  a  few  moments, 
Mrs.  Therlew  broke  the  silence  with: 

*'  Helen,  when  did  yon  say  Faust  had  tot  the 
time  of  his  return?  I  have  foigotten  what  yon 
said  he  stated  in  his  letter." 

Barbara  looked  up  in  surprise. 

Was  it  true  that  Helen  had  received  a  letter 
fhmi  Faust?  Baibaraaaw  her  take  one  from  her 
pooket,  which  she  held  out  to  her  mother;  but  the 
latter  said  blandly: 

'*No,  you  read  it  to  me,  Helen  I"  and  she  leaned 
back  to  listen. 

Helen  glanced  at  Barbara,  saying,  as  she  opened 
the  letter: 

•  *'  1  suppose  you,  with  the  rest  of  us,  would  like 
to  know  how  Fbust  is  enjoying  his  stay,  and  when 
he  is  coming  home, — and,  as  your  name  is  men- 
tioned, I  will  read  it  aload."  Then  she  contin- 
ued; 

'*P  ,  Feb.  22,  186-* 

*'DxABB8T  Helek:>~I  am  in  P.  still,  detained 
by  my  lawyer  much  longer  than  I  anticipated  when 
I  left  home.  I  shall  try  and  get  through  with  him 
to-morrow;  and  yon  may  expect  me  the  day  fol- 
lowing, in  the  afternoon  train.  I  am  impatient  to 
return  to  you,  dear  Helen ;  as  the  days  pass  slowly 
away  from  yon,  and  I  impatiently  count  them  till 
my  return.  When  this  business  is  arranged,  there 
will  be  no  more  to  take  me  from  your  presence; 
and,  in  the  summertime,  you  know,  there  is  to  be 
a  happy  arrangement  with  as  two,  by  which  we 
shall  no  more  be  separated. 

-**  Remember  me  with  love  to  mother;  and  Bar-' 
bara, — ^poor  childl  be  generous,  and  give  her  a  lit- 
tle portion  of  the  affection  I  lavish  so  freely  upon 
yon.  It  may  cheer  her,  for  I  have  begun  to  think 
she  regards  me  with  more  than  a  sisterly  feeling. 
We  must  let  her  share  our  home  for  awhile,  at 
least,  Helen;  for  you  can  afford  to  be  generous 
when  yon  know  I  am  always,  tmly  youn  in  love, 
tai  we  meet.  Faust  Thesuew." 

With  a  face  from  which  the  color  had  all  fled, 
and  her  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  nnnatuiaL  as  she 
asked: 

"Did  Fanst  Therlew  write  that  letter  to  yon, 
Helen  Powers?*' 

Why,  what  an  odd  question,  Baribaml  Of  course 
be  did,  or  how  should  I  have  received  it?"  said 
Helen,  with  a  cold  sneer  in  her  tones, 

**  I  will  not  believe  iti  there  is  some  *»MbV^ 


Fanst  Tberiew  never  wrote  that  letter  to  yoaf 

Barbara  cried,  passionately. 

*<  Silly  fooll"  cried  Helen,  thrqsting  the  letter 
fore  her.   "Read  it  yourself,  and  then  believe  the 
evidence  of  your  eyes!" 

Barbnm  took  the  letter  in  her  hands,  felt  her 
fingers  clasp  tight  about  it,  and  her  eyes  forocd  up- 
on the  written  page.  It  was  all  trael— Fausfi 
writing,  and  the  message  to  herselfl" 

It  fell  from  her  nerveless  hand  and  rustled  to 
<he  floor.  As  Helen  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  Hib. 
Tlicrlew  turned  to  reprove  Barbara  for  her  rude, 
ness. 

The  latter  stood  for  a  moment,  with  her  handi 
clenched  bard  upon  the  table,  the  color  all  fled 
from  her  white  face,  and  choking,  suffocating  seor 
sation  in  her  throat. 

"  Sit  down,  Barbara,  and  not  stand  staring  in 
that  strange  manner  1  What  ails  you,  giri?  One 
would  think  Faust's  surmises  were  correct,  if  ws 
did  not  see  the  nbtniidity  of  the  thing  r'  said  Mrk 
Therlew,  ooldly  and  sneeringly, 

'•Madam,"  gasped  Barbara,  fiercely.  "Either 
you  and  your  danghter  have  forged  a  lie  and  shown 
it  to  me,  or  Faust  Theriew  is  a  vil — "  but  she 
stopped, — the  words  could  not  pass  her  lips,  but 
died  out  in  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  Tamp 
ing  suddenly,  and  pushing  away  her  chair,  she 
« ent  out  at  the  open  hall  door,  and  mother  and 
daughter  heard  her  steps  upon  tho  staircase,  along 
the  corridor  above,  till  they  reached  her  own  room 
and  passed  within. 

**  It  is  a  dangerous  game,  Helen,"  said  her  motli- 
er,  as  they  heai-d  Barbara's  door  dose  behind  het^ 
**  a  dangerous  game;  and  we  must  be  very  cautions, 
for  I  fear  she  may  tell  Fftust  on  his  return,  and 
then  a  full  exposure  will  be  sure  to  follow." 

Helen  Powers  -  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  a  hard 
look  on  her  face  and  in  her  eyes. 

Ton  say  true,  mamma,  that  she  mi^ht  tell  sll; 
and  I  hoped  this  letter  would  touch  her  pride,  and 
estrange  them  so  there  would  be  no  chance  fortn 
explanation.  But  it  may  not  succeed.  Fanst  may 
seek  her  and  demand  an  explanation  of  her  changed 
manner,  which,  once  obtained,  would  min  ns  ib^ 
ever  with  him.  I  hope  Barbara's  pride  will  ibroe 
her  to  go  away ;  bat  if  not,  we  must  try  some  other 
plan." 

The  next  day  Fanst  returned.  Helen  ran  to 
meet  him  and,  looking  from  her  window,  Barfaaii 
saw  him  bend  down  and  kiss  her.  But  she  did  not 
hear  her  words  to  him  previous  to  this  aflfeotionats 
greeting. 

**  Welcome  back,  Fanst  t  I  claim  a  sister's  per 
quisite  alter  this  long  Absence  ere  yoa  enter  yosr 
long-neglected  castle." 

And  he  courteously  gave  it,  saying: 

**  Accept  the  token,  then.  I  had  not  flattered 
myself  that  my  ncm-appearance  would  lessen  one 
moment  of  your  enjoyment,  Helen." 

*' Cruel,  unkind  brother  f  she  said  in  gaytoiMft 

I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  yon  how  loasfy 
we  have  been  all  this  tlmc^that  the  boose  kst 
seemed  a  barren  prison  without  yoo.  Ton  wfl 
only  saj  it  is  my  nonsense^^so  PU  not  romeh  Ibr  fti 
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troth,  eren  if  it  would  please  jtm  to  hsre  it  to.** 

Fliiwt  made  some  Ugfat  anawer,  and  was  about 
ptMing  into  the  house,  when,  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  bin  eyes  were  raised  to  Baibazm's  oham- 
bar  window  in  the  wing  of  the  bouse,  and  oom- 
iiHm^ing  a  ibU  riew  of  the  hall  door.  She  was 
Standing  there,  and  their  gaze  met  He  bowe^l 
and  smiled,  a  glad  look  coming  into  his  lace;  but 
she  hastily  drew  down  the  cnrtain,  with  no  answer- 
ing look  of  welcome. 

Helen  Powers  eyes  followed  his,  taking  in  the 
whole  proceeding. 

**  Barbara  u  becoming  so  strange  of  late!''  she 
flsid  as  if  apolojpzing  lor  her.  "Mamma  and  I 
iiave  noticed  it  lor  some  time.  She  seems  to  shon 
OS,  and  ahows  an  especial  disliko  to  me.  Poor 
obilili  1  hope  for  her  sake  that  her  nnole  is  living, 
and  will  return  some  day  to  take  her  away;  ahe 
seems  so  strangely  out  of  place  here.** 

**  Barhiira  h*  a  fine  girl,"  replied  Faust.  '*  I  wish 
all  were  as  un^elfinh  and  pure-minded  as  she!*'  then 
he  checked  himself  in  his  words  of  pxaitie,  not  car- 
ing to  betray  the  true  state  of  bia  leelings  toward 
Barbura,  and  feeling  a  little  vexed  that  ahe  had 
given  bim  no  sign  of  returning  welcome. 

At  tea  Barbara  'lid  not  appear;  and,  at  Faust's 
inquiry,  Mrs.  Tberlew  replied  that  Barbara  had 
sent  word  to  be  ezoosed,  as  ahe  was  snifering  from 
a  severe  headache. 

••Can  it  be?"  thought  he,  ••that  she  was  jeai- 
COB  of  mv  greeting  to  Helen?  Foolish  child,  to  so 
easily  doubt  my  pledge  to  her;  but  I  will  ezi^n 
to  h  r  how  it  wai»,  at  the  first  opportunity,  for  •he 
mast  not  render  us  both  unhappy  by  doubting  my 
love.»» 

The  next  morning  Barbara  appeared  at  break- 
Cwt.  Phu^i  could  not  heip  seeing  that  her  manner 
toward  him  waa  very  cold  and  resierved,  nor  did 
she  ask  even  one  question  concerning  his  absence; 
and  it  wua  but  natural  that  he  tihould  feel  hurt  and 
pained.  All  through  the  day  ahe  evidently  avoided 
him,  and  at  night  sought  her  room  without  the 
osoal  parting  good-niglit 

Another  day  passed;  and  no  word,  save  the  cold 
civilities  of  the  table,  was  spoken  between  them. 
On  the  third  morning,  as  Barbara  passed  into  the 
haU  from  breakfast,  Faust  lollowed  her  out  with 
the  question: 

**  Bartmra,  what  means  this?  Why  do  you  ap- 
pear so  atrauiely  toward  me  since  my  return?" 

**  Faust  Tberlew,  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me 
that  question  t"  9he  replied,  coldly  turning  a  mo- 
ment to  answer,  and  then  continuing  her  way." 

'*  Baibava,  what  do  you  mean?''  he  asked  hastily. 
•'Explain  yourself,  for  I  do  not  understand  you  I" 

"Yon  do  not  understand  me,  Faust  Therlew? 
poor,  hune  excuse  I  Then  go  ask  Helen  Powers; 
porhapa  »he  may  tell  you  as  she  so  kindly  told  me, 
a  few  days  since  1" 

"  Foolish  Barbara,  to  be  jealous  of  my  greeting 
to  Helen  t"  he  said.  *•  When  she  asked  me  for  it, 
how  could  1  refuse?" 

•*  Do  not  tan) per  with  me  longer,  Faust  I  I  know 
lali.  How  yon  have  deliberately  deceived  me. 
But  for  whHt  reason  I  cannot  imagine.  I  saw  the 
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letter  yon  sent  to  her;  i 
evidence  of  my  own  ayaa.f 

•*  Barbara,  you  are  sur 
What  do  yoa  mean?  i 
now  I"  demanded  the  young  i 

••Faust,'*  oalled  Helen,  coming  ont  from  the 
breakiast-room.  ••There  is  something  I  wish  to 
show  you — a  sketch  of  the  house  I  have  made  in 
your  absence,  and  1  want  your  judgment  upon  it." 

••Barbara,"  he  uttered  in  a  low  tone  ere  he 
turned  to  Helen,  •*  1  shall  demand  a  full  explana- 
tion of  your  words!**  then  he  went  with  Helen  into 
the  library. 

That  afternoon,  as  Barbara  sat  in  the  sewing- 
room,  she  overheard  a  conversation  between  Mn. 
ilieriew  and  her  daughter  Helon. 

It  was  Helen's  voice  that  spoke,  ana  these  were 
the  words: 

"Mother,  I  am  almost  tired  of  this  daily  farce. 
I  am  no  nearer  winning  Faust  than  I  waa  months 
ago.  He  is  cold  as  an  icebeig:  and  I  know  that 
he  lovea  that  baby-iaced  Baiijaiu,  and  has  asked  her 
to  many  him  iu  less  than  a  year,  when  the  time 
set  by  bis  father's  will  has  passed,  which  will  be 
next  summer,  if  you  do  not  send  her  away,  I 
shall  despair  of  winning  him;  and,  as  it  is,  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  pack  up  and  go  to  the  9itj  for  a  gay 
winter.  Were  it  not  for  the  dolt's  fortune,  Pd  not 
trouble  myself  to  say  a  civil  word  to  him;  and, 
probably,  I  might  win  others  who  are  equally  as 
lavored  iu  that  respeotL" 

**  You  must  not  give  up  so  soon,  Helen.  Faust 
will  come  round  belore  the  winter  is  throngli.  He 
cannot  withntand  your  beauty,  my  daughter;  and 
you  mustn't  resign  your  plan  yet.  •  Faint  heart 
never  won,' you  knowt  and  it  will  apply  in  this 
case.  As  for  Barbara,  you  hare  qK>ken  of  this  be- 
fore to  me.  1  hardly  know  what  can  ba  ims 
with  her.  It  wouldn't  do  to  send  her  awi^,  for 
that  would  only  make  matters  worse,  as  there  eoold 
be  no  good  excuse,  and  he  might  follow  her,  and 
that  would  end  the  whole  aflkir  for  as." 

*•  But  she  must  go,  mamma  P'  I  oannot  do  mj* 
thing  while  she  is  around,  with  her  pale  fooe,  aad 
eyes  that  look  one  throqgfa  to  the  veiy  oentre  ot 
their  being.  I  have  taken  a  vow  that  I  will  win 
Faust  betore  the  expiration  of  the  year;  and  she 
must  and  shall  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way  1" 

'•But  he  might  follow  her,  Helen,  and  that 
would  ruin  all." 

••  No,  no,  mamma.  Faust  is  prood,  and  wcmld 
not  follow  a  disgraced  object  Barbara  must  be- 
come snob  in  bis  eyes;  then,  I  am  sure  of  the  rest 
Leave  it  all  to  me,  mother;  and  I  will  plan  and  ex- 
ecute tlie  whole  affiiir." 

"  Well,  Helen,  be  very  cautions,  and  not  place 
yourself  in  any  unpleasant  ciroumstancea." 

"  You  may  trust  me  for  that,  mother.  I  was 
always  fortunate  in  escaping  diagmce  in  school, 
and  my  good  genii  will  not  desert  me  now,  I 
think." 

Barbara  heard  all  this;  and  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  speaker'a  bitter  worda  and  wicked 
heart;  and  for  awhile  she  sat  motionless,  wonder- 
ing how  the  threat  could  be  put  into  execution. 
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knowing  Helen  Powers  and  her  mother  as  she  did, 
■he  had  little  hope  but  that  they  would  do  the  ut- 
most they  could  to  ruin  her  character,  if  this  was 
necessary  to  their  selfiah  plans. 

That  night  Barbara  awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep, 
'starting  up  with  a  sudden  spring.  She  thought  she 
heard  a  faint  tnp  upon  the  wall  of  her  chamber 
which  joined  Helen's  room,  and  her  name  called 
in  the  lattcr's  voice.  She  was  not  mistaken;  the 
rup  was  repeated;  and  Helen's  voice  in  faint  tones, 
caUed,  '« Barbara,  please  get  up  and  oome  to  me, 
for  I  am  f  eeling  ill  I" 

Barbara  sprang  to  the  floor,  and  throwing  a 
dressing-gown  about  ber,  and  thrusting  her  feet  in- 
to  her  slippers,  hastened  to  Hulen's  room. 

•*  Are  you  ill,  Helen?"  she  asked,  going  up  to  the 
couch  where  the  latter  lay,  apparently  suffering 
from  pain. 

"Yes,  I  have  a  most  distressing  heada6he.  Will 
you  please  get  me  souiething  to  relieve  it,  Barbara? 
You  will  find  som^  powders  in  the  drawer  of  my 
dressing-table.  Take  one,  and  mix  with  cold  water 
and  give  it  to  me  quickly.  I  always  keep  them  by 
me,  lor  they  relieve  me  from  these  attacks  sooner 
than  anything  else.''  ' 

Barbara  went  to  the  drawer  and  searched  for 
powders  without  snccess. 

"There  are  none  here,  Helen,"  she  said. 

**0h,  I  forgot  1 1  have  taken  them  all;  and,  when 
in  town  the  other  day,  got  a  fresh  supply,  which, 
now  I  remember,  I  left  somewhere  in  your  room — 
upon  your  mantel,  I  think,  as  I  stop))ed  a  moment 
there  to  talk  with  you  before  I  came  to  my  cham- 
ber. Please  go  and  look,  Barbara;  and  make 
haste,  Icr  this  pain  is  terriole  to  endure  I" 

'Barbara  did  as  directed,  and,  tiking  the  light,  she 
went  to  her  own  room  and  searched  tlie  manteL 
In  a  little  vase  upon  one  end  she  found  several 
powdero,  two  of  which  she  took  back  to  Helen's 
chamber,  leaving  the  others  in  the  vase  upon  the 
manteL  Prepartng  one  of  these  as  directed,  she 
gave  it  to  Helen  to  diink;  then  placing  the  empty 
glass  beck  upon  the  dressing-table,  she  smoothed 
down  the  pillows,  and,  bathing  Helen's  head  from 
the  flask  on  the  table  near,  she  asked  if  she  could 
do  anything  more. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Barbara  i  I  feel  better  already," 
replied  Helen,  "and  will  not  trouble  you  longer 
now;  so  you  had  best  go  back  and  lie  down,  and, 
it  my  head  is  woirse  and  1  wish  anything,  I  will 
call  as  I  did  before." 

And  Barbara  went  back  to  her  room,  and,  throw, 
ing  herself  upon  her  bed  was  soon  lo:>t  iti  a  troubled 
broUen  sleep,  ifcaroely  a  half  hour  had  pusd  d, 
when  she  was  again  arouse  I  by  Helen's  voice  and 
a  knocknig  upon  the  wall.  Helen  was  worse;  and 
she  was  upon  her  feet  and  by  her  beJside  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Oh,  Barbara,  how  strangely  I  feel  I  My  head  is 
wori»e;  and  there  is  such  a  burning  in  my  bi'^t 
that  I  believe  I  shall  die.  What  have  you  given 
me  to  take?  Call  mamma,  quickly  I  Oh,  BarUim 
^wbat  sliall  I  do?" 

lu  alarm,  Barbara  ran  to  Mrs.  Therlew's  room, 
and  awoke  her  iitnn  an  apparently  sound  slumber. 


"What  is  it,  Baxbam?  what  bas  happentdP 

asked  that  lady. 

"Helen  is  very  ill,  dying,  I  i«BTl*>  replied  Bu^ 
bara  tremblingly. 

Mrs.  Therlew  followed  her  to  her  dai^gfatei^ 
room,  where  Helen  lay  as  if  in  terrible  saffering. 

"Oh  Helen  I  my  darling  child,  yon  are  dyii^ 
Oh,  what  terrible  disease  is  taking  yoa  from  meP* 
she  cried.  But  she  was  not  the  only  one  who  sfv 
peared  by  Helen's  bedside:  for  the  servant*  and 
Faust,  aroused  by  her  loud  exclamations,  had  hasti- 
ly risen  and  rushed  into  the  chamber. 

Helen  motioned  for  her  mother  to  send  them  all 
away  excepting  Barliara;  then  she  said,  turning  to 
the  latter  as  the  last  servant  had  gone  out, — "  Ofa, 
Barbara,  what  was  it  yon  gave  me?  It  bams  sod 
gnaws  and  eats  at  my  very  vitals.  Oh,  Barban, 
could  it  be  that  you  have  given  me  poison?  I  have 
heard  how  that  takes  away  life,  by  such  fierce,  wild 
pains." 

"Helen,  what  do  you  mean?*'  cried  Barbara, in 
trembling,  excite:!  accents.  "  I  only  gave  yoa  the 
powder  yon  asked  me  lor.'> 

"  You  couldn't  have  given  me  that,  Barbara!  I 
remember  now  you  went  to  your  own  room  Bb^ 
and  then  came  back  and  gave  som^hing  to  me. 
Look  in  my  diawer,  mother,  and  see  if  the  pov- 
den  I  always  take  are  there  now." 

Mrs.  Therlew  started  from  her  daughter  ■  bed- 
side,  but  Faust  was  before  her.  IViking  out  the 
drawer,  he  emptied  its  contents  with  tremoloas 
liaste.  The  powdera  were  there  in  plain  sight.  H» 
held  them  up  with  shaking  hands,  and  a  temble 
suspicion  at  his  heart. 

"  Are  these  the  ones?"  he  asked. 

Helen  shook  her  head,  murmuring  fiuntly  fta 
her  swollen  lipe, — Yes." 

"  Oh,'thiB  is  terrible  1"  cried  Mrs.  Therlew.  «  Ch, 
Helen,  my  beautiful  ohildl  Oh,  wretched,  murder- 
ous Barbaral" 

Barbara  stood  like  one  entranced;  held  by  sobm 
terrible  spell  from  whence  there  was  no  esoapa. 
She  saw  Faust  pass  into  her  room  and  return  with 
the  vase  which  contained  the  deadly  powdeni  Hie 
seal  to  her  guilt  in  his  eyes;  and  she  had  not  ths 
power  to  unloose  her  lips  and  utter  a  word  in  sel^ 
defence. 

Again  Faust  left  the  room ;  and,  this  time  be 
went  to  his  own,  but  to  return  hastily  with  a  f^lam 
containing  a  liquid  which  he  held  to  Helen's  lips. 

"  Swallow  this,  quickly,  Helen  I"  he  aaid.  "  It  ii 
a  powerful  antidote  for  poison,  for  it  is  arsenic  yoa 
liave  taken.  I  know  its  workings,  and  tht  re  id  a 
portion  in  the  powden  I  found  in  Barbars^ 
room." 

At  the  mention  of  her  name,  Barbara  awoke-« 
shudder  passing  over  her  frame.   She  looked 
and  found  voice. 

"  Faust,  do  you  believe  this  terrible  suspicion  of 
me?"  she  asked  in  sharp,  painful  ecocnts. 

"  Do  not  question  mo,  Barbaral"  he  replied,  act- 
rowiully.  "  You  have  seen  the  proof»of  your  gniH 
produced,  and  yet  ask  me  to  credit  your  inno- 
cence." 

"  Oh,  Faust  1   It  is  all  a  terrible  mistake.  HeloB 
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told  me  w^ere  to  find  the  powders  in  my  room  on 
the  maatel,  where  she  had  left  them  the  day  she 
broaght  them  from  town.  I  knew  nothing  of  them 
till  she  sent  me  for  them  I  Oh,  Faoatl  You  can- 
not  believe  it  of  met'' 

"Do  not  attempt  a  denial  to  this!  Do  not  stain 
/onr  soul  blticker  by  an  addeJ  lie,  Barbara  r'  he  re- 
plied sternly.  '^From  the  window  of  my  own 
room  I  saw  it  all, — saw  the  light  in  Helen's — and, 
as  the  curtiiin  was  not  down,  I  saw  yoa  pass  in  the 
door  and  then  retam  to  your  own  chamber,  to  re- 
turn again  with  the  powder  which  I  saw  you  drop 
into  the  glass  and  give  her.  I  ohided  myself  then 
lor  gazing;  but,  heaiiiig  Helen's  cry  of  distress, 
and  seeing  a  light  moving,  I  thought  there  mnat  be 
some  sadden  illness,  and  waited  to  be  called  to 
sammon  a  physician.  Oh,  Barbara  I  I  saw  it  all! 
Would  to  €rod  it  was  indeed  buta  honible  phanta<4m 
of  the  brain,  conjured  up  by  the  midnight  hour  I'' 

Barbara's  face  grew  whiter  still  at  his  words;  and 
taming  toward  the  bed,  she  went  up  to  it 

**  Helen,"  she  cried,  in  hoarse,  unnatural  tones, 
"I  know  why  you  have  done  this  I  But  be  merci- 
Ml  do  not  blacken  my  life  with  the  sin  of  this  ter- 
rible accusation  I" 

**Take  her  away,  mothor — Faust  t"  faintly  ottered 
Helen.    **I  am  afraid,   l^ke  her  away  1' 

Mrs.  Therlew  approached  Barbara,  as  if  to  lead 
her  from  the  room;  but  the  girl  motioned  her  back, 
and,  drawing  her  slender  form  to  its  height,  she 
spoke  dearly,  but  sternly. 

"Do  not  come  nestv  me,  Mrs.  Therlew  I  Do  not 
dare  to  lay  your  hands  upon  met  You  and  your 
daughter  bare  conspired  my  ruin.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  powders  till  she  sent 
me  to  get  them  from  my  own  room.*' 

Fanst  came  up  to  her;  and  gently,  but  decidedly, 
placing  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  said; 

**  Barbara,  this  is  useless.  Come  with  me  from 
the  room,  or  Helen's  death,  even  now,  will  be  open 
your  head." 

She  tamed  upon  him,  a  bitter  li^^ht  flashing  from 
her  blue  eyes,  which  seemed  to  dur!%en  to  a  mid- 
night blackness  as  she  spoke.  A  scornful  gase 
doaded  over  her  tender  features,  and  a  hard,  mock- 
ing voice  came  from  ner  lipd,  aud  broke  the  silence 
of  the  chamber. 

"  Faust  Therlew,  can  it  he  that  you  whom  I  have 
trusted  and  played  ^  ith  from  my  childhood— you, 
with  whom  1  have  pasbcd  ten  long  yeaiw  of  my  lii<^ 
you,  who  have  proffered  your  love,  your  hand,  and 
your  home  to  me, — can  it  be  that  in  yonr  mad  in- 
latuation  for  Helen  Powers,  you  gladly  hail  this 
horrible  thought,  and  condemn  me  in  this  eruel, 
unjust  manner,  unheard?" 

Faust  would  have  interrupted  her, 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  "you  do  me  wrong.  You 
know  that  out  of  my  strong  love  I  would  save  yon 
if  possible." 

"  1  only  know  that  you  believe  a  most  terrible 
mistake,"  she  replied.  "And,  as  God  knows  my 
ixmocence,  so  he  will  prove  it  to  yoa  some  dayr> 
and  she  turned  and  passed  from  the  room. 

There  was  none  to  pity,  none  to  soothe,  save  the 
AllwMeing,  All-pitying  One  looking  from  the  depths 


of  heaven  into  the  silence  of  Barbara's  chamber 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed; none  to  see  or  succor,  save  Him  who  ii 
ever  present  in  sorrow's  hour  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort when  all  is  black  and  drear,  and  life  lies  a 
ruined,  broken,  wreck,  and  hope,  and  li^ht  and 
laith  in  all  hnman  beings  is  swept  away  with  a 
cruel,  stunning  blow. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Therlew  visited 
Barbara.  "Come  to  Helen's  room,"  she  said, 
•*  She  is  better,  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

Mechanically  Barbara  rose  from  her  seat  braide 
the  window,  where  she  had  sat  since  she  came  in 
the  previous  night,  'llie  morning  sun  was  ob- 
scured; and  now  lor  the  first  time,  she  noted  that  a 
light  snoTV  was  falling  npon  the  earth.  She  shiy- 
ered  and  drew  her  dressing-robe  closer  about  her. 
The  room  was  very  cold,  and  the  wmdow  by  which 
she  hod  sat  was  beginning  to  be  encrusted  with  a 
thin  coating  of  frost. 

Within  Helen's  room  she  loused  midway  the* 
floor.  ,  Helen  was  sitting  bolstered  up  in  a  lax^* 
easy-chair,  looking  pale  and  wan. 

"Mother, ask  Faust  to  come  hither,"  she  saidl 
"  Do  not  trust  the  message  to  the  servants,  but  go 
youreelf :  for  I  would  keep  the  knowledge  of  what 
Barbara  wns  tempted  to  do,  to  us  four  alone." 

Mrs.  Therlew  departed  to  perform  her  danghter't 
bidding,  and  in  a  minute  returned  with  Faust. 

Helen  motioned  them  to  approach  her;  then  the 
said  in  weakened  tones: 

**  Faust,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say  that  we  had 
better  keep  this  knowledge  to  ourselves.  You  see 
I  am  better,  owing  to  your  promptness  in  giving 
me  that  antidote.  To  yon  I  ojve  my  life;  for  I  do 
not  tl)ink  I  should  have  survived  but  for  that  rem- 
edy. But  I  am  living,  ami  Baibaru  must  not  be 
dealt  with  harshly.  I  do  not  think  she  would  ever 
attempt  a  repetition  of  the  scene  of  last  night." 

Faust  was  about  to  reply ;  but  Barbara  cuuld  en- 
dure no  more.  Springing  forward,  till  she  stood 
beside  Faust,  nnd  belore  Helen,  and  grasping  the 
lattor's  arm  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  she  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Helen  Powers,  drop  this  wretched  iarce,  for 
you  are  a  most  miserable  actor  I  Do  not  add  more 
to  the  horrible  lie  of  last  night's  phiyl" 

Helen  Powers'  eyes  fell  beneath  Barbara's  gaze; 
her  face  whitened;  and  slie  turned  to  Faust  and 
shook  off  Barbara's  arm, 

"  Faust,  I  am  weak,  and  cannot  bear  it.  Can 
you  not  do  anyihii.g  to  subdue  this  wild  manner  of 
Bciroaru's?" 

He  turned  toward  her  now.  Barbara  felt  his 
hand  upon  h-T  arm,  his  eyes  in  stera  gaze  upon  her 
lace,  and  his  voice  sounding  in  her  ears  and  upon 
her  heart  and  brain. 

"Be  quiet,  Barbara.   Have  you  not  done 
chief  enough  already?'*  he  uttei-ed. 

She  wrenched  her  arm  avray;  and  grasping  his 
hand,  said  in  pitilul  accents; 

•'Oh,  Faust  I  Will  yon  not  believe  me?  Itwai 
indeed  a  dreadful  mistake.  I  did  not  mean  it. 
Pity,  and  not  censure  me,  and  give  me  back  the 
love  you  said  was  mine."         ^  t 
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*' Barbara  l''-r-hifl  voice  was  oold  and  his  words 
stem;  eyexy  one  dropping  down  into  her  beart  as 
a  dead  weight  and  pressing  oat  all  other  feeling, — 
''BarbRra,  it  was  a  miserable,  unworthy  snspicion 
of  me,  which  prompted  yon  to  the  satanio  act  of  a 
murderess.  I  gave  my  heart  to  a  pore  creation, 
whom  I  named  Barbara.  Her  mask  has  cmmbled 
away;  the  whited  sepolohre  is  open  to  my  gaze; 
and  my  loye  reooils  from  the  wretched  image. 
He  drew  his  arm  from  her  touch  and  moved  a  step 
«way. 

•*  As  you  will,  Faust  Therlew,**  i«ned  from  her 
pale  lips.  "  God  will,  one  day,  show  you  the  in> 
justice  you  now  heap  upon  me.  As  you  have 
thrown  me  back  my  love,  so  now  I  cnuih  yours 
forever  in  my  heart.  God  is  just,  and  sees  clearly, 
though  his  creatures  are  ro  imperfect"  Then, 
turning  to  Helen,  she  continued, — "  Why  do  you 
show  leniency  to  your  would-be  murderess?  Are 
you  not  again  afraid  of  your  life?  Go  to  the  end 
of  your  ro/«,*and  place  bolts  and  bars  between  us: 
then  there  will  be  none  to  interfere  in  your  future 
plans.  Do  not  ask  me  to  come  hither  ngain  to  lis- 
ten to  your  ialse  words  and  perfidious  tongue  P> 
and  Barbara,  with  her  figure  drawn  to  its  fuUesi 
height,  and  the  step  betftting  one  of  the  royal 
household,  passed  from  the  room. 

Within  her  chamber  Barbara  spent  the  day.  One 
of  the  servants  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  at 
meal-time,  but  she  sent  her  away  again  with  the 
tiay  of  food  she  had  brought  untouched.  At  night 
Faust  came  and  rapped,  saying: 

"I  have  brought  your  supper.  Barbara  you 
must  eat"  But  she  made  him  no  reply,  and  he 
went  away  again. 

The  storm  had  cohtinued  at  intervals  all  day;  by 
flying  visits  the  snow  descended;  and  as  the  night 
set  in,  came  on  again  with  renewed  force.  Just 
before  daylight  died  out  Barbara  rose,  and  going  to 
her  wardrobe,  took  down  several  articles  of  apparel 
These  she  placed  in  a  small  valise;  and,  taking  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  lay  them  on  the  bed;  then,  draw- 
ing a  pair  of  thick  socks  from  a  drawer  and  encasing 
her  feet  in  them,  she  seated  herself,  and  again 
looked  out  upon  the  storm  and  the  coming  night 
80  she  sat  quietly  awuting  the  darkness  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  a  plan  she  had  formed — viz:  to 
seek  the  house  of  a  poor  widow  whom  f>he  had 

succored  in  distress,  and  who  now  lived  in  P  

and  confide  to  her  sufficient  of  her  troubles  to  be 
assured  of  protection  in  her  humble  home. 

Later,  when  the  donds  hung  lower  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  snow  began  to  beat  harder  and 
fiercer,  Barbara  softly  passed  from  her  chamber, 
down  the  stairs,  and  out  the  hall  door  into  the 
night;  and  the  snow  fell  steadily,  blotting  out  all 
traces  of  her  departure.  And  in  the  morning,  the 
family  at  Therlew  House  rapped  and  called  in  vain. 
I&rbara  had  gone;  and  Helen  Powers  and  her 
mother  exchanged  glanoea  of  satis&ction  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  plans. 

Three  years  went  by,  onch  bringing  its  cycle  of 
revolving  seasons.  Winter,  oold  and  blighting 
with  a  shroud  of  white;  Spring,  gentle,  tender 


spring,  with  warm  south  winds,  op«>ning  bads,  and 
springing  grass;  Summer  too,  with  long  tiopio 
days  and  starry  nights,  and  the  breath  of  flowert 
scenting  the  air;  and  Autumn,  with  colors  of  flam* 
ing  hues,  floating  clouds,  and  royal  sunsets;  sod 
the  opening  bud,  the  full  flower,  and  the  perieot 
fruit  all  came  and  went  as  the  yeaza  dropped  silenv 
ly  into  the  past 

In  the  city  ot  P  in  an  obscure  street,  there 

stood  a  neat,  but  small  house.  Two  women  were 
its  occupants.  A  window  was  open,  and  the  Jane 
air  blew  in  gently,  stirring  the  leaves  of  a  few 
plants  on  the  casement  sill,  and  ruffling  the  wavy 
hair  of  a  young  girl,  who  sat  busilj  embroidering 
a  rich  garment  An  elderly,  gray-haired  woman 
moved  around  the  room  about  some  household 
task. 

"Barbara,"  she  said;  "come,  child,  bj  aside 
your  work  now,  and  take  a  walk  over  to  the  store. 
You  are  growing  pale  and  wearing  yourself  oat 
with  such  steady  work.  The  morning  air  will  do 
you  good,  and,  besides,  I  want  the  vegetables  for 
dinner,  and  forgot  them  when  I  was  over  this 
morning." 

Baibaim  AUyn  put  down  her  work,  and,  rising, 
took  her  hat  and  shawl  from  a  little  closet,  say- 
ing: 

"I  should  like  the  walk,  Mrs.  Warden;  and  am 
really  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  out,  it  is  such  a  did- 
lioious  morning."  As  she  stood  up  the  full  hgfat 
from  the  window  fell  upon  her.  She  was  paler  and 
thinner  than  she  had  been  three  years  ago,  when, 
that  stormy  night,  she  left  Therlew  House;  other* 
wise  she  was  unchanged. 

Barbara  AUyn  had  found  a  secure  retreat  wi& 
Mrs.  Warden,  telling  to  her  sufficient  of  her  stOKj 
to  ensure  the  kindly  welcome  which  the  worthy 
woman  gave  with  glad,  motherly  leelingB.  8hs 
had,  alter  a  while,  obtained  needle-work  and  tn^ 
broidery,  in  which  she  excelled  as  an  artiste,  and 
so  the  burden  of  dependence  was,  in  a  measure,  le* 
moved  from  her  life. 

As  we  have  said,  P  was  only  ten  miles  disp 

tant  from  Therlew  House;  but,  in  the  snug  Uttle 
cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  none  tbooght 
of  seeking  her  there.  Indeed,  this  was  but  the  fial- 
filment  of  Helen's  and  her  mother's  plans  for  Ba^ 
bara  to  leave  her  home,  and  well  had  they  executed 
the  plot  of  her  disgrace,  till,  stung  beyond  forbear 
ance,  Barbara  left  them.  Faust  had  fiuthfuHydone 
all  that  was  poeeibie  lor  her  discovery,  but  without 
success;  and  so  the  three  jemn  sped  by,  and  we 
find  her  upon  this  sunny  spring  morning,  im  inmate 
of  Mrs.  Warden's  home.  Mrs.  Warden  had  asoer 
tained,  in  bcveral  visits  which  she  paid  to  Shaftoo, 
the  last  one  being  in  the  fiUl  previous,  that  Therlew 
House  was  closed  save  to  the  housdceeper  and  the 
servants;  and  Helen  Powers  had,  during  that  year, 
married  a  wealthy  merchant  of  a  distant  citj^  and 
her  mother  had  gone  to  reside  with  her.  Faust 
had  gone  abroad  the  summer  succeeding,  and  still 
remained  away. 

An  hour  after  she  went  out  upon  this  momiiVf 
Barbara  returned  with  flushing  cheeks  and  tieoni* 
lous  words  upon  her  lips.   Placing  an  open  daily 
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pap«r  in  Mri.  Warden's  bonds,  and  pointing  to  a 
riogle  pai«gmph  within,  she  laid: 

*«Baad  that,  Mrs.  WardenI  It  oonoarna  me. 
WlMUshaUIdo?'' 

The  woman's  eyes  nm  over  the  item.  '<Tes, 
Barbam,  it  is  for  you ;  and  yon  most  go  back  to 
Toor  old  home/'  was  her  comment. 

It  was  this — the  paragraph  which  had  so  agitated 
Barbara: 

''Shooldthis  article  reach  the  eyes  of  one  who 

left  her  home  not  &r  from  the  city  of  P  , 

three  years  since,  she  will  find  a  near  relativo— one 
giTen  up  as  dead — awaiting  her  return  there.  Her 
innooenoe  it  established.  Will  she  return  without 
ddayP  ' 

Hy  mother's  broiher  has  come  back  for  me,'' 
■nd  BaiiMua.   **  I  must  go  to  him  at  once.'' 

Hut  erening,  a  half-hour  after  sunset,  the  coach 
Isft  her  at  the  entrance  of  Therlew  gate.  In  the 
twilight  of  the  early  night  she  approached  the 
boose.  The  drawing-room  windows  were  thrown 
open;  and  from  within  the  doft  glow  of  a  single 
temer  lighted  the  room,  and  threw  a  mellow  radi- 
sneo  out  into  the  nigbt.  Barbara  saw  Faust  sitting 
within  the  room,  his  noble  features  slightly  bronzed 
by  the  breath  of  Enstem  climes.  He  looked  older 
and  sadder  than  when  she  lived  at  Therlew  House. 
Bsrbara's  heart  beat  rapidly.  Ho  was  conversing 
with  a  gentleman  seated  near,  whose  features  Bar- 
bsra  could  not  see  distinctly,  but  his  form  was  full- 
er and  broader  than  Faust's,  and  his  countenance 
mooh  darker.  She  led  the  gravelled  walk,  her  feet 
lightly  treading  upon  the  portico,  thinking  she 
would  pass  the  window,  ring  and  inquire  lor  the 
master.  Her  heart  beat  with  wild  bounds  against 
her  bodice.  How  would  Faust  receive  her?  But 
ib^  had  no  time  tor  farther  thought.  In  a  manner 
•be  had  not  thought  of  her  presence  was  known. 

The  old  house-dog,  Bover,  lay  at  his  master's 
ftet.  His  ears  heard  the  light  footstep  outside; 
and,  with  a  quick  cry,  he  sprang  through  the  open 
window  to  her  side. 

**  Bover,  what  ails  you?  Be  still,  sirl"  ezchiimed 
his  master.  But  the  dog*s  howl  had  turned  into  a 
glad  whine  as  he  ran  op  and  down  the  portico, 
liwning  upon  the  visitor. 

Faust  stepped  out.  **  What  is  it  pup,  that  makes 
your  old  rheumatio  limbs  dance  around  in  this 
youthful  manner?"  Rover  answered  by  a  loud 
bark,  and  sprang  into  the  shadow  of  the  deep  door 
where  Barbara  stoo  J. 

"An  old  Iriend,  hey,  Bover?"  and  Faust  ap- 
proached the  dark  comer  with  its  thick  shadow  of 
vines.  "  A  lady,  tool  Dox^n  Rover  I"  for  the  dog 
had  begun  to  leap  op  to  Barbara.   Then  she  spoke. 

"  Fansty  you  sent  for  me,  and  I  am  here  I"  she 
Bidd. 

*'Barbara,^my  Barbaral  Ton  have  oome  at 
hstr  he  said.  "God  be  thanked  for  this  happiness, 
tot  we  had  given  yon  op  as  forever  lost  to  us  I"  He 
dasped  her  hands  in  his  as  he  spoke,  ss  if  fearful 
(die  would  vanish  even  then,  and  diew  her  to  him, 
slssping  her  tightly  in  his  arms.  **  Oh,  Barbara,  1 
have  waited  and  prayed  for  this  hour,  since  I  knew 
of  Helen's  and  her  mother's  perfidy  two  years  ago. 


before  I  went  away.  Bot,  oome,  there  is  another 
awaiting  your  coming;  and  his  heart  had  begun  to 
fiOnt  at  its  long  delay;"  and  he  led  her  into  the 
apartment  he  had  just  left,  saying,  as  he  did  so; 

**  Mr.  Allyn,  the  lost  is  found  I  This  is  your  niece, 
Barbara." 

A  noble-looking,  white-haired,  dark-hued  man 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  his  acoents  were  filled  with 
trembling  as  he  spoke. 

♦«  My  sister's  child— Barbara,  we  are  permitted 
to  meet  at  last,  after  years  of  cruel  separation  I" 
and  he  held  oat  his  arms  for  her;  and  Barbara  knew 
that  she  had  found  a  home  at  last. 

That  night,  later,  when  her  uncle  had  retired, 
Faust  and  Barbara  still  sat  in  the  drawing-room  ot 
Therlew  House.  The  lamp  burned  dimly  in  iti 
silvei>wrought  chandelier  sweeping  down  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  flung  threads 
of  light  over  the  tapestried  floor.  Barbara  had 
told  the  story  of  her  life  during  the  three  years 
gone  by.  Faust,  too,  had  given  his  in  presence  of 
her  uncle;  who  had  listened  in  indignation,  and 
wept  as  he  heard  the  story  of  treachery  from  his 
lipa. 

**  And  Helen  and  her  mother, — where  are  thej 
now?"  asked  Barbam. 

«« Living  in  New  York,  I  am  told.  I  met  her 
there  only  a  few  days  since.  She  is  Mrs.  Haywood 
now.  She  wedded  an  old  but  wealthy  man  for  his 
fortune,  and  I  have  hoard  that  their  palatial  resi- 
dence covers  nnhappy,  bickering  lives  from  the 
gase  of  the  world."  Then  he  told,  how,  after  Bar- 
bara's flight  that  night,  he  began  to  suspect  the 
truth,  and  grew  very  wretched  with  his  self  accusa- 
tions. 

At  last  he  decided  to  try  a  bold  expedient  to  as- 
certain the  full  extent  ol  his  suspicions,  and  one 
day  received  letters  purporting  to  be  fh>m  his  law- 
yer, telling  of  the  almost  total  loss  of  his  property 
invested  in  foreign  stocks.  He  became  very  much 
depressed,  and,  upon  their  pressing  inquiries,  an> 
nounced  himself  as  a  ruined  man. 

Mother  and  daughter  were  startled.  The  latter^s 
manner  rapidly  grew  cool  toward  him;  and,  at  the 
end  ot  a  week,  he  found  that  his  fortune,  not  him- 
self,  had  been  courted  and  caressed.  Sitting  in  the 
library  one  evening,  a  week  following  his  avowal 
of  poverty,  Faust  overheard  a  conversaUon  between 
mother  and  daughter,  revealing  fully  the  enonnity 
of  their  characters. 

It  was  Helen's  voice  that  startled  him,  and  the 
tones  were  hasty  and  an^ry  as  she  siK>ke. 

What  complete  fools  we  have  been,  mother,  to 
waste  so  much  precious  time  trying  to  gain  a 
fortune  which  has  suddenly  taken  to  itself  wings?" 

**But  how  could  we  know  that  f^ust  would  lose 
it  all?"  said  Mrs.  Therlew. 

**  Well,  it  matters  not  now.  It's  all  a  failure,  and 
there's  the  end  of  it;  only  we  have  taken  such  an 
endless  amount  of  trouble  to  get  rid  of  B.irban, 
making  Faust  think  she  poisoned  me,  when  I 
planned  it  all  myself,  though  I  foolishly  took  aa 
over  dose.  But  there's  an  end  to  it  all  now,  for  I 
wouldn't  have  Faust  Therlew  or  any  other  man, 
without  a  fortono  at  my  command.   I  wonder 
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whero  Barbara  is,  mamma?  I  havo  ollea  thoaght 
of  her  of  late.  She  may  be  8u£fering  Bomowhero 
in  extreme  want, — for  she  was  too  proad  to  ever 
oomo  back  to  us;  and,  though  I  hate  her  still,  I 
shouldn't  exactly  want  to  feel  that  her  death  lay  at 
my  door." 

*<  All  this  I  overhenrd,  Barbara,**  continned  Faast, 
''and  then  T  suddenly  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
confronted  them  with  the  accusation.  Helen,  of 
course  could  not  deny  what  I  had  just  heard  from 
her  lips;  but  her  mother  boldly  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  which  explanation  you  may  bo 
sure  I  did  not  stop  to  listen  to.  A  week  latef ,  they 
had  both  departed  from  Therlew  House;  and  with- 
in three  months  I  heard  of  Helen's  marriage.  And 
then,  despairing  of  finding  yon,  I  set  out  for  Eu- 
rope, to  try  and  foiget,  in  change  of  scene,  the 
maddening  thought  that  I  had  been  such  an  easy 
dope  of  two  unprincipled  women,  and  thereby 
thrown  away  my  happiness.  But  foreign  travel 
would  not  satisfy  my  heart,  and  at  length  I  re-em- 
barked for  home;  and  on  the  vessel  which  bore  me 
back  I  met  your  uncle  who  has  accounted  to  yon 
for  his  long  absence  by  a  tale  of  shipwreck  on  a 
fio^fi^,  barren  shore.  To  him  I  confided  all ;  and, 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  we  inserted  that  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper  which  fell  under  your  eye 
and  brought  yon  back  to  us.  And  now,  dear  Bar- 
bam,  can  you  ever  forgive  my  cruel  doubts  of  your 
innocence  of  that  deed  conceived  by  a  fiendish 
woman's  brain,  and  receive  me  back  to  your  re- 
spect and  love  onoe  more?"  ho  asked  in  humble 
tones. 

"Let  the  past  be  boried  forever,  FaostI  You 
are  Ireely  foigiveni'*  replied  Barbara,  lifting  her 
tearful  guze  to  his. 

And  the  white  moonlight,  falling  through  the 
broad  window,  bathed  the  re-united  lovers  in  its 
holy  embrace;  and  the  soft,  still  air  pulsated  with 
the  happy  tidings  of  their  reconciliation.  And 
weeks  later,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  rich 
with  her  warmest  life- tide,  there  was  a  union  of 
two  lives  at  Therlew  House. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  TAKE  t 
A  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  says  an  exchange 

I>aper,  young,  lovely  and  intelligent,  called  on  a 

celebrated  physician  to  do  ''something"  for  a  rush 

of  blood  to  the  head. 

"  I  have  been  doctoring  myself,"  said  the  languid 

fidr  one,  with  a  smile  to  the  bluff,  though  kind  M. 

D.,  while  he  was  feeling  her  pulse. 
•'Ah I  how?" 

"Why,  I  have  taken  Bflindreth's  Pills,  P&rr's 
Fills,  Stmnberg's  PUls,  Sand's  Sarsaparilla,  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  iised  Dr.  Sherman's  Lozenges  and 
Plaster,  and — " 

"My  heavensi  madam,"  interrupted  the  aston- 
ished D.,  "  all  these  do  your  complaint  no  good!" 

"Not  then  what  shall  I  take?"  pettishly  inquired 
the  patient 

"Take I"  exclaimed  the  Dr.  eyeing  her  from 
head  to  foot,  "Take I"  exclaimed  he,  aAer  amo- 
miMit^  reflection,  "  why,  take  off  yoor  ooisoUl" 


EVERMORE. 

(3ain  and  loss,  and  loss  and  gain, 
A  little  less  and  a  little  more; 

Pain  and  pleasure,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Ever  and  evermorel 

Night  and  day.  and  day  and  night, 
O'er  and  o'er,  and  o'er  and  o'er; 

Out  of  the  darkness,  into  Che  light. 
Ever  and  evermore! 

On  and  onward  drives  our  bark, 
From  the  shore,  and  to  the  shore; 

Out  of  the  daylight  into  the  dark-^ 
Ever  and  evermorel 

Now  a  lover  with  joy  to  greet, 
Then  a  heait  that  is  bleeding  sore; 

Meeting  to  part,  and  parting  to  meet, 
Ever  and  evermorel  i 

Giving  to  take,  and  taking  to  give, 
Looking  backwards,  looking  before; 

Living  to  die,  and  dying  to  live. 
Ever  and  evermorel 

True  and  false,  and  false  and  tine, 
Store  of  goo  J,  and  evil  store; 

The  day  of  our  life  is  made  of  yoa,  . 
Ever  and  evermorel 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  large,  n«W| 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  HoMB  CiBCLE,  free  of  postage^ 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  lai^e  size,  btsing  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  mors 
beautiM  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousaxids  of  these  chromos  will 
bo  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throu^out  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  homo  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  a^ 
tired,  is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  litde 
fiiiry  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  ijoodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  dolL  A  smile  rests  upon  tlie  iaces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  sitkshikb  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  mi  omir 
ment  in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  monsj 
and  art  could  produce. 

Evei7  subscriber  to  the  HoMB  Cibclb  for  1874^ 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  reoeivt 
this  laigo  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  tho  very  day  we  receive  the  subscriptioo 
price  for  the  paper,  only  $2. 
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THE  STBATAGEM. 


BT  AUSTIN  a  DUBDICK. 


AfCnjKAARIA  LOTHROP  was  a  bnght-eyed,  laagh- 
^jj^  ing  girl,  generons-bearted  and  faithfnl;  bat 
she  had  one  fault:  she  was  sometimee  very 
obstmate,  and  upon  certain  subjects  she  was  more 
apt  to  be  governed  by  prejudice  than  by  principle. 
She  had  much  personal  beauty,  and  her  mind  was 
well  stored  with  general  information;  yet  her 
fiUher  often  had  occasion  to  regret  the  little  obsti- 
nacies that  once  in  a  while  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

'*  Maria,"  said  Mr.  Lothrop  one  evening,  as  him- 
•elf  and  wife  were  seated  in  the  sitting-room  with 
their  daughter,  **  to-morrow  Charles  Sherman  will 
be  here,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  yon  should  be 
youfBclf  when  he  arrives.   Now  do  not— »' 

"Slop,  stop,  lather,"  interrnpted  Maria,  with 
considerable  earnestness,  **  you  know  what  I  have 
■aid.  This  making  plans  for  one's  marriage  before- 
hand is  not  exactly  the  thing.  I  have  not  evex^ 
■een  the  young  num  yet,  and  I  know  not  how  I 
•baU  like  him." 

"Ah,  Maria," said  the  old  gentleman, "  were  you 
teally  honest  now,  I  should  ask  no  more,  but  yon 
do  not  mean  exactly  as  you  say." 

"  How  so,  father?" 

«* Why,  you  are  prejudiced  against  the  young 
man,  and  you  are  determined  not  to  like  him  at  any 
ate." 

The  maiden  smiled,  and  bit  her  delicate  fingera. 

**  You  know  I  speak  the  truths  Maria,"  oontinned 
Mr.  Lothrop. 

"Indeed,  father,  I  know  no  such  thing.  I  am 
not  prejudiced  against  this  Charles  Sherman.  But 
I  dont  think  it  looks  very  well  in  him  to  set  him- 
•elf  down  as  my  future  husband." 

"He  has  not  done  so,  my  child." 

"But  you  said  he  was  coming  to  make  the  neo- 
fliiary  arrangements." 

"  So  he  is,  and  thus  fiir  it  has  all  been  my  doings. 
J  know  that  he  will  make  you  a  good  husband." 

**That  is,  if  he  ever  u  my  husband,"  added  Ma- 
fia, with  a  significant  nod  of  the  head. 

M.  Lothrop  looked  troubled. 

"Maria,"  said  her  mother,  as  she  laid  down  the 
book  which  she  had  been  holding  in  her  hand,  "If 
yon  wiah  to  please  your  parents,  you  will  overcome 
this  prejudice  which  you  have  been  nurturing. 
Tour  lather  and  myself  both  desire  that  yon  should 
become  the  wife  of  Charles  Sherman,  and  that  de- 
tire  is  founded  on  a  sincere  wish  for  your  future 
welfare.  "We  know  the  young  man,  and  we  know 
him  to  bo  one  ot  the  most  exemplary  and  upright 
yoong  men  with  whom  we  have  ever  been  ac- 
quainted. His  father  was  a  friend  indeed  to  us, 
and  we  know  that  the  son  inherits  all  the  father's 
virtues.  Charles  is  wealthy,  but  that  U  nothing  to 
ua.  His  other  qualities  have  recommended  him  to 
oar  love  and  esteem.  Now,  you  have  no  prior 
attaehmeuts;  I  know  that  your  heart  is  free;  and 
we  wish  you  to  marry  the  man  of  our  choice." 


"Whatf  marry  where  I  oanuot  love?"  uttered 
Maria. 

"No,  no^  my  child.  It  is  our  wish  that  yoa 
should  love  him  first;  and  if  you  will  but  meet  him 
with  a  warm,  generous,  open  heart,  and  without 
prejudice,  you  cannot  help  loving  him." 

"I  tell  you,  mother,  there  is  no  need  that  yoa 
should  say  any  more  about  this  matter.  If  yon  do 
not  wish  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  be  coldly  treated^ 
you  had  better  not  have  him  come  here,  for  I  know 
I  shall  not  likp  him." 

Mrs.  Ix>throp  said  no  more,  but  she  looked  dis- 
appointed as  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  her  hus- 
band. The  old  gentleman  sat  for  some  'time 
without  8))eaking.  At  length  an  unusual  degroe 
of  sternness  settled  over  his  features  as  ho  looked 
once  more  towards  his  child.  He  knew  that  if  she 
had  resolved  not  to  love  young  Sherman,  she 
would  not  do  it,  though  the  youth  had  been  an 
a:  g  ;1  from  heaven.  He  saw  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  be  stubborn  on  the  point,  and  that  no 
reason  could  reach  her. 

Charles  Sherman  was  the  son  of  one  of  Lo- 
throp*s  old  Iriends,  and  during  the  summer  previ* 
ous  Mr.  and  Mhb.  Lothrop  had  spent  two  months 
with  him  at  the  home  of  a  relative,  while  Maria 
had  remained  at  home  attending  school.  Charier 
had  seen  the  Ceut  girl  twice  at  the  theatre  in  a 
neighboring  city,  without  being  known  to  her,  and 
he  was  far  from  being  unwilling  to  accept  of  Mr. 
Lothrop*s  proposal  to  make  the  visit  which  was 
now  anticipated.  Both  the  father  and  mother  had 
made  up  very  strong  hopes  of  having  the  young 
man  for  a  son-in-law,  for  they  knew  that  he  was  aU 
that  could  be  asked  lor  in  a  husband. 

"  So  yon  are  determined  not  to  love  Mr.  Sher- 
man?" said  the  old  gentleman,  after  he  had 
garded  his  daughter  for  some  moments  in  silencew 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,"  returned  Maria. 

"  In  short,  yon  mean  to  be  stubborn  about  it," 

<«I  don*t  know  about  that" 

"Well  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Lothrop,  "for  I  can 
see  it  in  your  eye,  and  in  your  manner.   But  now 
let  me  tell  jou  what  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
upon:  If  Charles  Sherman  asks  me  for  your  hand 
■  he  shall  have  it." 

"He'll  be  a  Ibol  to  take  an  unwilling  hand," 
said  Maria,  not  quite  believing  that  her  &ther  was 
in  earnest. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  returned  Lothrop,  "If  he 
asks  me  for  it  he  shall  have  it,  and  then  ho  may 
learn  you  to  love  him,  or  he  nrmy  tame  you  into 
subjection— just  what  he  pleases." 

**Umphl  We'll  see  about  that,"  uttered  the 
pretty  girl,  with  her  lips  very  tightly  preised  to- 
gether.  We'll  see." 

"  Ay,  so  we  shall  see,"  added  her  fioither. 

*'If  he  aslcs  you  for  mv  hand  he  shall  have  it, 
eh?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  we  vnll  see." 

Shortly  after  this,  Maria  left  the  sitting-room 
and  retired  for  the  night 

"  I*m  aliaid  there's  no  use  in  pushing  this  mat- 
ter any  further,"  said  Mn.  Lothrop.   "  Maria  will 
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nerer  lore  him,  and  of  ooane  yoa  will  not  foroe 
her  to  marry  him.  I  am  sorry,  bat  I  don't  see  how 
it  is  to  be  helped." 

"I  know  die  is  prejudiced/*  returned  the  has. 
band,  **and  that  prejudice  resalts  from  a  mere 
whim ;  but  in  this  case  I  am  not  willing  to  give  way 
to  it   The  trial  shall  be  inade." 

Mrs.  Lothrop  looked  curiously  into  her  husband's 
fiuse,  bat  she  made  no  turther  remark,  for  well  she 
knew  if  he  had  an  object  in  view  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  accomplish  it. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on 
the  following  day  tbat  the  stage  stopped  in  front 
of  Mr.  Lothrop's  dwelling,  and  two  young  men 
alighted  thereirom.  Two  trunks  were  taken  from 
the  baggage-rack,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  Mr. 
Lothrop  met  the  visitors  in  the  yard.  Maria  stood 
at  the  window  and  saw  these  proceedings,  and  she 
knew  that  one  ot  these  young  men  must  be  her 
qu4ui  lover.  The  other  ^e  supposed  to  be  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Brown  whom  her  father  had 
also  invited  to  visit  them.  ▲  curious  smile  stole 
(yver  her  lace  as  she  stood  there  and  gazed,  and 
when  she  turned  away  she  set  herself  about  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  meeting. 

**}It,  Shermuu,"  said  Lothrop,  as  the  fair  girl 
entered  the  room  where  the  two  young  men  were 
,  seated,  **  allow  me  to  present  my  daughter.  Maria, 
this  is  Charles  Sherman." 

The  young  man  arose,  and  in  a  stilly  uncouth 
manner  Maria  extended  her  hand.  She  did  not 
appear  bashful,  but  she  seemed  actually  clownish. 

''This  is  William  Brown,  Maria,  one  of  my 
young  Mends  Irom  the  city,"  said  Mr.  Lothrop,  as 
he  turned  towards  the  second  visitor. 

Maria  extended  her  hand  to  Mr.  Brown  with 
more  frankness  than  she  had  exercised  in  her 
greeting  to  Sherman,  but  still  she  did  not  appear 
herself.  She  had  resolved  to  n&ake  Sherman  dis* 
gosted  with  her  and  thus  frighten  him  off. 

Both  the  young  men  wera  good  looking,  and 
both  appeared  to  be  gentlemen  in  every  sens-  of 
the  word.  Perhaps  Brown  might  have  been  con- 
sidered the  most  handsome  at  first  sight,  but  on  ac- 
quaintance there  could  have  been  little  to  choose. 
Maria,  however,  began  to  discover  defects  in  Sher- 
man at  first  sight.  She  had  determined  to  dislike 
him,  and  so  she  went  at  work  to  torture  his  appear, 
ance  in  her  imagination.  See  thought  he  looked  at 
her  too  lamiliarly — that  he  seemed  to  regard  her 
as  already  his  own  property;  and  without  any 
stretch  of  her  eflTorts,  she  set  him  down  at  once  as 
a  bore.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  she  thought  to 
be  a  wonderfully  good  looking  man,  and  after  she 
had  seen  him  five  minutes  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  would  make  a  very  agreeable  companion. 

Ere  long  Mr.  Lothrop  made  some  excuse  for  call- 
hug  Brown  oat  of  the  room,  and,  as  Mrs.  Lothrop 
followed  them,  Sherman  and  Maria  were  left 
alone.  The  young  man  moved  his  chair  nearer 
the  girl's  side,  and  in  a  lamiliar,  social  way,  re- 
marked: 

**This  is  very  fine  weather  we  are  having  now, 
Miss  Lothrop." 
«•  Well,"  drawled  Maria,  with  an  expression  of 


downishneas  that  oatdld  her  most  ardent  Mtm, 
*«  I  t'poae  'tis  kind  o*  fine.  Exoelle&t  weather  fcr 
growing  taters." 

Sherman  was  for  the  moment  completely  non- 
plussed. He  was,  in  fiu>t,  thnnderstmok;  but  hs 
soon  rallied,  and  then  he  looked  into  his  oonipa» 
ion's  beautilul  features  to  see  if  he  could  not  find 
some  lurking  jest  there.  He  was  disappointsd, 
however,  for  she  was  as  earnest  in  her  look  as  sfaa 
could  poesibly  be.   He  ventured  another  renuuk: 

**Yoo  have  a  most  beautiful  garden  here,"  he 
said. 

"Te-e-ee.  The  «t/«  is  good.  There's  old  Willis 
— that  old  curmudgeon  what  lives  right  over  there; 
you  can  see  the  diimbleys  of  his  house  through  the 
trees — his  gardmg  jines  oum;  but  may  I  be  haL 
tered  if  his  sile  is  half  as  good.  Last  year  we 
growed  onions  more'n  twice  as  big  as  he  did." 

'*  1  alluded  to  your  flower-garden,"  gasped  Sher* 
man,  turning  away  to  hide  his  lace. 

*'0h,  ah,"  uttered  Maria,  with  the  most  siDy 
look  imaginable,  "yes,  I  foigot  all  about  that 
Ma'am  takes  care  of  them  things.  I  don't  know 
much  about  'em,  'cause  you  see  flowers  aint  of  no 
use  only  to  look  at." 

Sherman  began  to  examine  his  companion  more 
closely,  and  he  found  she  was  not  so  beautiful  as 
he  had  at  fimt  taken  her  to  be.  Her  features  were 
reguUir  enough,  but  they  had  a  vacant  look;  and 
then  he  noticed  that  some  portions  of  her  dren 
were  soiled,  and  that  her  tout  tnsemble  betokened 
the  utmost  negligence. 

The  young  man  ventured  a  few  more  remarks 
for  the  sake  of  passing  the  time,  and  so  well  did 
Maria  play  the  pait  she  liad  assumed,  that  at  the 
end  of  filteen  minutes  Sherman  was  really  disgust- 
ed at  her  ignorance  and  lack  of  common  sensa 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  parties  when  Mr.  Lothrop 
returned,  and  shortly  afterwards  Maria  took  oooik 
sion  to  leave  the  i-oom. 

Well  Maria,"  said  Mr.  Lothrop  on  the  following 
day,  **  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Sherman?" 

**  O,  I  abominate  him." 

"  Why  so?" 

Because  he  looks  so  impudent  and  familiaib 
Why,  one  would  think  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
stares  at  me  that  he  was  already  a  jealous  husband 

of  mine." 

"That  is  all  prejudice." 

**  No  it  isn't.  I  don't  like  the  man,  and,  what  is 
more,  I  never  shall." 

**  It  is  all  stubbornness,  Maria,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  give  way  to  it.  If  Mr.  Sherman  asks 
me  lor  your  hand  he  shall  have  it'* 

As  the  old  gentleman  thus  spoke  he  turned  quick- 
ly awuy,  and  a  merry  light  played  in  the  maiden's 
eyes  as  she  gazed  alter  him. 

Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  when  he  atks  for  my 
hand.  Poor  Sherman!  He  is  afraid  of  me  now, 
and  I  will  take  the  best  of  care  that  he  thinks  no 
better  of  me.  Ha,  ha,  lial  when  he  asks  for  my 
hand  I" 

lliree  days  passed  away,  and  daring  that  time 
Shonnan  and  Maria  often  mot,  but  tlioy  coovcrMd 
very  little,  passing  the  usual  compliments  of  the 
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4tij,  which  was  done  oo  the  ciri*a  part  wHh  her 
dttennmed  olownishneflB.  It  wm  on  the  erening 
of  the  third  day.  Mr.  Lothrop  and  Sherman  had 
gone  oot  into  the  Tillage,  and  Maria  threw  on  her 
]%ht  shawl  to  take  a  itroU  throngh  the  garden.  It 
WM  nst  at  twilight,  and  the  mellow  tints  of  the 
dsputed  snn  were  still  lingering  orer  the  land* 
10^^  The  maiden  had  taken  bat  a  few  tarns 
imoog  the  flowers  when  she  heard  footsteps  near 
b«r,  and  on  the  next  moment  she  was  Joined  bj 
Mr.  Brown. 

"So  yon  lore  to  linger  among  the  flowers  as 
well  at  myself?*'  said  he,  as  he  stood  by  the  fidr 
prV»  side  and  presented  her  with  a  biash  rose 
which  he  had  jast  plnoked. 

'*Tes,  sir.  I  am  like  all  the  rest  of  God's  orea- 
tnres  who  have  not  abased  their  own  natarea.  I 
lore  to  linger  where  there  li  beantj,  especially 
when  that  beauty  lies  slnmbering  in  the  lap  of  na- 
tora." 

Maria  trembled  some  as  she  spoke,  for  she  saw 
that  the  gentlenum's  eyes  wore  Astened  npoa  her, 
tnd  a  strange  emotion  had  entered  her  soaL 

*'Itoo  lore  beauty,"  return  od  the  yoong  man, 
"sod  I  also  lore  agreeable  companionship.  Let  ns 
walk  together.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  garden  I 
haye  seen  a  liule  lakelet  The  day-beaoM  are  Ihi- 
fering  there  yet.   Will  yon  walk  that  way?** 

He  ofiered  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a  trem- 
Uiog  hand  Blaria  took  it.  Soon,  howover,  she 
regained  her  wonted  oomposnre,  and  the  oonver- 
Bttion  began  to  take  an  agreeable  turn.  Beneath 
the  influence  of  her  oompanion's  agreeable  man- 
aen  and  pleasing  words  she  allowed  her  whole 
•oal  to  go  forth  without  disguise,  and  under  such 
eiicumstanoes  a  more  charming  companion  than 
Maiia  Lotbrop  would  hsye  been  difficult  to  find. 

It  was  after  nine  o*clook  when  the  garden  wan- 
derers returned  to  the  house.  They  both  of  them 
mntually  oonfeased  that  thoy  had  no  idea  it  was 
half  so  late.  Rather  a  significant  confession  to  be 
made  under  such  circumstances  I 

On  the  next  day  Sherman  looked  more  unlovely 
in  the  nuiiden's  eyes  than  erer.  Twice  he  followed 
her  and  tried  to  engage  her  in  oonversation,  but 
■he  repulsed  him  as  usual,  and  at  the  result  of  the 
last  trial  he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  try  no  more  to  moke  himself  agreeable. 

All  day  Maria  wore  a  rose  in  her  bosom.  It  was 
the  one  her  companion  had  given  her  on  the  pro- 
vioQs  evening.  Brown  noticed  it,  and  a  bright 
soiile  illumined  his  features  as  he  reoognixed  his 
own  gift. 

The  nozt  evening  fomid  Maria  again  in  the  gar- 
den, and  again  was  Brown  by  her  side.  They 
walked  about  among  the  flowers  for  an  hour,  and 
then  they  strayed  away  to  the  lakelet,  where  they 
■at  down  upon  a  seat  which  had  been  Iramed  be- 
tween two  linden  trees.  The  moou  was  up,  an<l 
her  beams  lay  brightly  upon  the  surface  of  tlio 
water,  glittering  in  thin  silver  light  till  the  whole 
scene  appeared  almost  softened  noonday. 

"To-morrow  I  leave  you,*'  said  the  young  man, 
after  they  had  been  gazing  lor  some  time  off  upon 
the  surfiaoe.of  the  lukelet. 


"To-morrow?**  ottered  Maria,  betraying  consid- 
erable emotion, 

"Tea.  I  hare  already  made  my  stay  longer 
tiian  I  had  expected;  bat  it  has  been  the  most 
^agreeable,  and  I  think  I  might  enjoy  myself  here 
forever,  Ezouse  me,  Maria,  I  have  no  right  to 
that  enjoyment;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  I 
were  in  my  friend*s  place.'* 

'<  Yon  aUude  to  Mr.  Sherman?**  said  Maria,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down, 

"Tes,  to  him  who  is  to  be  jrour  husband.*' 

"My  husband?** 

**  Tea.  I  know  how  the  matter  stands,  and  for 
that  reason  most  I  hasten  away.  I  will  not  tell 
yon  a  lie.  The  truth  is,  I  fear  to  stay  longer  in 
your  society.  Were  yon  not  inevitably  another's, 
I  might  hare  some  hope  for  myseUl  But  as  it  is,  I 
only  wrong  my  own  heart  by  staying  near  you.  I 
shall  often  think  of  you  when  I  am  away,  and  I 
shall  look  back  upon  these  moments  as  among  the 
happiest  of  my  life.** 

For  some  moments  Maria  was  silent.  Her  heart 
beat  with  a  strange  power,  and  she  knew  that  if 
she  looked  up  her  face  would  betray  her.  At 
length,  however,  her  mind  came  back  to  a  proper 
sition  that  loosed  her  tongue. 

**I  am  not  going  to  many  with  Mr.  Shenaa^," 
she  said. 

*'Not  going  to  marry  with  him?"  repeated  the 
young  man,  with  some  surprise  in  his  manner. 

"  No.   I  am  sure  I  am  not,** 

'*  But  I  thought  it  was  all  arranged.  I  thon^ 
he  bad  come  here  for  that  purpose." 

**1  know  not  how  that  may  be,  sir;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  bo  his  wifo.** 

«« Are  you  serious  in  this?** 

"  I  never  was  more  so.** 
And  your  hand  is  not  engaged?** 

"No,  sir.'* 

'*  O,  then  there  amy  be  hope  for  me.  Speak, 
Maria.  May  I  hope  to  hold  yon  as  my  own?— to 
love  yon,  and  cherish  you  and  call  you  my  wife? 
Pardon  me  if  I  am  hasty,  but  such  love  as  mine 
can  brook  no  delay.  Had  I  oontinued  to  have 
thought  that  your  hand  was  engaged  I  should  never 
have  spoken  thus,  but  now  that  I  find  you  untram- 
melled I  may  speak.  Tell  me,  beloved  girl,  may  I 
hope  to  win  your  love?** 

Maria  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  her  heart 
beat  more  violently  than  ever.  She  did  love  the 
man  who  sat  beside  her,  for  he  had  appeared  to 
love  her  by  every  act  in  her  presence.  She  knew 
that  he  had  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  for  she 
had  read  it  in  his  every  look  and  word;  she  knew 
that  he  was  handsome,  for  she  could  see  it  even 
now;  and  then,  too,  she  knew  that  he  must  be  a 
worthy  and  resectable  man,  for  her  father  had 
(aid  so.  When  she  first  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
love  Mr.  Sherman,  she  did  not  think  of  loving  Mr. 
Brown;  but  the  latter  had  wound  herself  into  her 
affections  without  her  will.  The  maiden  felt  a 
momentary  thrill  ot  gratitication  at  this  result,  for 
now  she  would  have  a  lair  excuse  lor  refusing  tha 
baud  of  Sherman,  should  he  claim  her. 
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**I  trast  X  have  not  offendod  you**  oontinited  the 
young  man. 

"No,  no,  sir,"  whispered  Maria. 

"Then  will  yon  not  answer  me?  May  I  hope  to 
win  your  love?" 

"  I  should  not  wish  to  crush  your  hopes,  sir." 

"Then  I  may  hope?  Yon  will  love  me  in  re. 
turn?" 

"  Perhaps  I  may." 

"Bless  you  I  bless  yonP'  exclaimed  the  happy 
man,  as  he  clasped  the  maiden's  hand.  "One  more 
word— one  more  request.  May  I  ask  your  father 
for  your  hand?" 

Maria  hesitated.  At  first  she  feared  that  her 
fiither  would  refuse;  but  hope  soon  ruled  her  fear, 
and  she  looked  up  into  her  companion's  face. 

"You  may  ask  him,"  she  muimured. 

"And  if  he  says  *  Yes'  ^ou  will  not  refuse  me?" 

"No." 

The  lovers  spent  another  hour  in  the  garden, 
and  when  they  returned  to  the  house  a  doee  ob- 
server might  have  seen  that  they  looked  rather 
basbfuL  There  were  blushes  upon  their  faces,  and 
Maria  was  forced  for  a  while  to  hide  hers  behind 
the  leaves  of  an  open  book. 

It  was  quite  late  when  the  two  young  men  re- 
tired, and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lothrop  were  left  alone 
with  their  daughter,  the  old  gentleman  seemed 
evidently  uneasy. 

"Maria,"  said  he,  with  some  sternness  in  his 
manner,  **  I  am  alnid  yoo  are  trying  to  make 
yourself  as  disagreeable  as  possible  to  Mr.  Sher- 
man." 

"  If  he  thinks  I  am  disagreeable,  Pm  sure  I  can't 
help  it,"  returned  the  girl. 

"I  know  not  what  he  thinks,  my  child,  but  I  do 
know  you  are  trying  to  deceive  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  deceiving  himself." 

"No,  no,  Maria, you  are  deceiving  him.  You 
are  trying  to  appear  clownish  before  him.  I  have 
watched  your  movements,  and  I  have  absolutely 
felt  ashamed  of  you.  But  let  me  assure  you  that 
it  shall  not  avail  you,  and  that  he  will  ask  me  for 
your  hand ,  and  yon  shall  be  his  wife,  too.'* 

"  We  will  at  any  rate  wait  until  he  asks  you  for 
my  hand,"  said  Maria,  with  considerable  tartness. 

"  There  is  no  danger  but  that  he  will  do  that," 
returned  Mr.  Lothrop.  "He  has  penetration 
enough  to  see  through  your  scheming,  so  you  bad 
better  not  sink  yourself  too  low  in  his  estimation. 
He  may  not  have  shown  much  of  his  love  to  you, 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  to  be  foiled." 

"Perhaps  not." 

"  I  know  I  am  not" 

**  Very  well,"  said  Maria. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  have  yon  set  the  whole  of 
your  future  upon  a  mere  prejudice,"  resumed  the 
old  gentleman. 

**  Very  well,"  repeated  the  fair  girl,  as  she  arose 
from  her  seat. 

"  Ay,  so  it  thall  be  very  wW,"  added  Lothrop. 

Maria  said  no  more,  but  when  she  sought  her 
chamber  she  lelt  a  little  uneasy,  for  she  knew  that 
her  father  was  not  a  mnn  to  be  easily  swayed  from 
his  purpose;  but  then  when  she  came  to  reflect  she 


felt  confident  that  Sherman  would  never  offer  hii» 
self;  yet  her  soul  was  moved  by  a  strange  mixtnrs 
of  hopes  and  fears. 

It  was  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  tint 
Mrs.  Lothrop  inlbnned  Maria  that  her  fiither 
wished  to  see  her  in  the  library. 

Maria  had  some  misgivings  as  she  turned  towards 
the  library.  She  opened  the  door  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  when  she  entered  she  found  her  father 
and  Mr.  Brown  there.  They  both  looked  veiy 
sober. 

"  Maria,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  my  young 
friend  here  bos  asked  me  for  your  hand." 

The  poor  girl  sank  into  a  chnir. 

**  He  furthermore  assures  me  that  you  gave  him 
permission." 

Maria  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands. 

"  And  also  tliat  you  would  accept  him  if  he  could 
get  my  consent.   How  is  this?" 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  murmured  Maria,  gazing  timkk 
ly  at  her  father. 

"  And  do  yon  mean  Just  what  you  have  told  tUf 
gentleman?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  Pm  sure  my  consent  shall  not  be  want 
ing.  Here,  give  me  your  hand,  my  daqj^iter. 
And  yours.  There,  take  her,  Charles,  and  makt 
the  most  of  her." 

"  Charles  r*  uttered  the  bewildered  giri. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  with  ft 
smile.   "  Mr.  Charles  Sherman." 

"But  I— I  don't  understand,"  stammered  the 
maiden,  gasing  first  at  her  fiather,  and  then  at  the 
young  man. 

"Astonishing,  isnt  it?"  chuckled  Mr.  Lothrop, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  delight.  "  I  tell  yon.  Ma* 
ria,  the  trapper  has  got  trapped.  You  see  I  ku«ff 
just  how  far  you  would  be  governed  by  that  pnjo* 
dice  of  youie;  and  so  I  uiet  my  friends  the  evening 
before  tliey  came  here,  and  got  them  to  changs 
names.  Tho  real  Mr.  Bcown,  whom  yon  ha?t 
been  treating  so  shabbily,  is  the  husband  of  your 
cousin  Bertha;  and  the  real  Mr.  Sherman,  whom 
you  thought  to  be  somebody  else,  has  asked  me 
for  your  hand,  and  now  he  is  going  to  have  it 
You  have  had  your  own  stratagem  for  nothing." 

As  the  old  man  thus  spoke,  he  bounced  out  of 
the  room. 

You  were  cruel  to  deceive  me  so,"  murmured 
Llaria. 

"  But  you  will  foi^ve  me,"  said  Charles.  **  Only 
forgive  me  this  once,  and  I  promise  that  1  will 
never  do  so  again." 

Maria  looked  up  and  smiled.  In  two  weeki 
from  (hut  time  there  was  a  wedding  party  at  Mr. 
Loihrop'8,  at  which  time  Maria  and  Charles  were 
marritxi  Cousin  Bertha  was  there,  and  with  her 
came  the  real  Mr.  B.own.  They  staid  a  week; 
and  before  that  time  was  up,  Maria  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  one  of 
the  handsomest,  but  one  of  the  best-hearted,  geo* 
erous  men  she  ever  saw. 

California  expects  to  make  ten  million  gsUoai 
ot*  wine  this  season. 
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THE  TBOXTBLESOME  lOECE; 

OB, 

fHS  OPENme  07  A  HABDINSD  HBABT. 

BT  AUSTIN  C.  BURDIOK. 

•Q^O  Kate  Owen  is  coining  here  I**  said  Absalom 
Burr  to  himself,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in 
his  small,  dingy  apartment  "  Why  don't 
she  get  married  and  go  about  herbosinees?  A 
plagne  on  her,  I  say.  JUst  because  my  sister  chose 
to  marry  Jun  Owen,  and  then  die,  and  leave  this 
gizl  behind,  I  must  take  the  thing  and  provide  for 
it.  What  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  tell  my  sister  I*d  see 
to  her  child.  Why,  hereUl  be  my  house  turned 
topsy-tnrvy,  and  everything  like  peace  fly  out  of 
the  windows.  And  then  I  suppose  the  flirt  thinks 
rn  find  her  in  spending  money.  But  8he*U  soon 
And  oat  her  mistake  there.  Not  a  penny — ^no — not 
one.  She  says  she  can  sew,  and  she  shall.  By  the 
host,  she  don't  ionoh  a  penny  of  mine.  And  if 
•be  stays  here  she  shall  do  my  sewing  to  pay  for 
house  room,  and  do  *ny  cooking  and  washing  to 
paj  for  her  victuals.   A  plague  on  the  poor 

'Thos  spoke  Abealom,  and  then  he  sat  down  and 
■look  his  feet  close  up  to  the  fire.  Absalom  Burr 
was  a  perieot  miser.  He  had  seen  his  sixtieth 
birthday,  and  his  hair  was  sparse  and  white.  His 
form  was  short  and  spare,  and  somewhat  bent. 
His  face  was  deeply  furrowed  by  the  hand  of  pass- 
ing time,  and  its  lines  were  hard  and  cold.  His 
clothes  were  old  and  patched,  and  his  shoes,  even, 
were  sadly  in  want  of  mending.  The  cold  breath 
of  winter  was  close  at  hand,  and  yet  the  only  fuel 
be  had  was  such  as  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up  by 
the  roadside,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  was  but  a  poor  hovel,  with 
only  two  rooms,  and  with  furniture  more  fit  for 
fijre-wood  than  for  anything  else.  There  were  four 
windows  in  the  house,  and  every  spare  rag  of 
clothing  he  owned  was  in  use  for  the  replacing  of 
broken  panes. 

And  yet  Absalom  Burr  was  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  though  he  contrived  to  be  taxed  for  only 
about  ten  thousand,  which  was  invested  in  honsee 
that  he  rented  in  the  town.  He  was  never  known 
to  bestow  a  penny  in  charity,  though  many  a  poor 
and  sufiering  fellow-creature  had  begged  for  assis- 
tance nt  his  hands.  Alone  had  he  lived  for  many 
a  long  year,  and  his  heart  was  hardened  and  closed 
op  against  every  kindly  feeling.  He  spent  his 
tiuio  in  attending  to  his  rents,  picking  up  wood 
and  rag^  by  the  wayside,  and  in  couuting  his  mou- 
ej  at  home. 

One  Monday  evening,  near  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, the  stage  stopped  in  front  of  Absalom's  hut, 
and  a  young  female  was  helped  out  by  the  driver, 
and  a  trunk  and  bandbox  put  down  aAer  her.  It 
was  Kate  Owen.  The  old  man  had  not  seen  her 
for  ten  3  ears,  yet  he  remembered  well  how  his 
sister  had  looked  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  here 
was  her  exact  image.  Kate's  mother  was  the  on- 
ly  sister  he  ever  bad,  and  he  was  the  only  brother 


she  ever  had,  and  thus  Kate  was  the  only  near 
relative  he  had  living;  The  girl  helped  carry  her 
own  trunk  in,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  removed  her 
bonnet,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  uncle's  neck 
and  kissed  him.  He  started  back  at  this,  and  a 
severe  look  passed  over  his  face. 

Kate  Owen  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  she  had  lefk 
behind  her  not  one  acquainumce  who  did  not  love 
her.  She  was  a  short,  plump,  laughter-loving  be- 
ing, with  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  a  dd  when 
she  laughed,  the  dimples  deepened  in  her  cheeks 
and  chin,  and  the  dark  curls  shook  about  her  fiEiir 
temples.  In  fact,  one  look  at  her  happy  face  was 
as  good  as  medicine  for  tlie  blues,  and  the  ring  of 
her  rich  and  merry  laugh  was  contagious. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  she  said,  after  she  had  seated 
herself  at  the  fire,    are  you  not  glad  I've  comer* 

"  Well — ^yes;  I  shouldn't  want  you  to  be  without 
a  home.  But  mind — ^you  are  to  help  me.  Yon 
wont  be  an  exi;ense  to  me.*' 

<*  01  course  I  wont.  Why,  I'll  return  you  ten- 
fold. How  snug  and  happy  we  will  be  this  winter. 
You  wont  be  here  ail  alone  to  hear  the  wind  blow, 
and  the  hail  thump  and  rattle  against  the  windows. 
And  I  shall  feel  better,  too,  than  I  should  if  I  mm 
away  among  strangers.'' 

But  you've  got  to  go  among  strangers  some- 
time. You  can't  expect  that  yon  are  going  to  find 
u  home  here  always." 

**  O,  no,  uncle,  of  course  not.  But  then  while  I 
do  stay  here  we'll  enjoy  ourselves,  wont  we?"^ 

**  I  enjoy  myself  very  well  at  any  time." 

Kate  understood  all  this.  She  knew  just  what 
her  uncle  was,  and  she  had  come  prepared  to 
meet  all  his  peculiarities.  She  kept  the  same  hap- 
py smile  upon  her  face,  and  in  the  same  sweel 
tones  did  she  address  the  old^  miser  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Ere  long  she  asked  her  uncle  where 
she  could  find  tlie  materials  for  supper,  for  she 
confessed  that  she  was  hungry. 

*'  I  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  when  I  am  hon- 
gry,"  he  told  her. 

"  But  haven't  you  any  tea?  or  any  floor?  or  any 
butter?" 

There  may  be  a  little  butter,"  said  the  old  man, 
reluctantly ;  "  but  I  don't  think  there's  any  floor, 
and  tea  is  something  I  don't  use." 

"  But  you  love  it,  uncle?" 

"  Why,  yes— but  it  costs  too  much.'* 

**  And  sugar — have  you  an>  of  that?" 

"  No,   I  get  along  very  weL  without  it." 

**  Then  you  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  I'll  ron  out 
and  get  some.  I  saw  a  store  as  I  came  by,  only  a 
few  rods  back  from  here."  And  as  she  spoke  she 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

But  I  don't  have  any  account  at  the  store,'' 
uttered  the  old  man  feariully.  They  wont  trust  me^'' 

**  Never  mind.  I  have  the  -  money.  Just  yoo 
see  to  the  fire,  and  mind  the  tea-kettle  boils." 

And  thus  speaking  Kate  ran  out.  In  about  fif- 
teen minutes  sue  returned,  and  in  her  arms  she 
bore  quite  a  little  heap  of  packages.  A  little  bui»- 
dle  ol  flour,  a  package  of  tea,  some  sugar,  a  small, 
new  tin  pail  full  of  milk,  and  so  on.  Her  next 
movement  was  to  hunt  up  the  bread.  She  foonda 
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loaf  of  baker's  bread,  and  having  oat  it  up  into 
■lioet,  she  placed  it  near  the  lire  to  toast  Then 
■he  mored  oat  the  old  table,  and  after  the  leaves 
were  raised  she  inquired  for  the  tablecloth,  but 
the  old  man  had  none.  But  she  was  prepared  for 
this  and  more  too.  In  her  trunk  she  not  only 
found  the  cloth,  but  also  a  cream  pitcher,  sugar- 
bowl,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  like  description, 
which  she  kept  as  remembrances  of  her  mother. 

The  snow-white  cloth  was  spread,  the  dishes  put 
on,  and  then  Kate  banted  up  the  stewpan.  This 
she  cleaned,  and  haying  fixed  it  on  the  fire,  she 
proceeded  to  prepare  a  dip  for  the  toast,  which  she 
made  of  butter,  milk  and  water,  thickened  with  a 
little  flour.  She  found  Absalom's  dishes  hidden 
away  in  various  places,  as  though  stuck  away  Irom 
the  sight  of  assessors  and  taxgatherers.  But  there 
were  more  of  them  than  she  had  imagined,  though 
they  all  had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  washing  procoas 
before  they  were  put  upon  the  table.  Finally  the 
toast  was  done,  the  tea  made,  and  then  Uncle  Ab- 
salom informed  that  sapper  was  ready. 

So  intent  had  he  been  upon  watching  the  light, 
noiseless  moyemonts  of  the  fiiiry  that  he  did  not 
notice  tlie  first  call,  and  it  was  not  until  be  had 
been  spoken  to  the  second  time  that  he  fairly  un- 
derstood. He  sat  up  to  the  table,  and  a  softer 
shade  rested  upon  his  features  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  board.  The  snowy  cloth,  the  clean  dishes, 
the  steaming  tea-pot,  the  light,  rich -looking  toast, 
and,  above  all,  the  lovely  presence  that  presided 
over  the  scene,  were  new  things  in  that  herelol'ore 
cheerless  home.  Kate  helped  him  to  a  plate  of 
toast,  and  to  a  cup  of  lea.  and  the  shade  upon  his 
lace  grow  softer,  as  he  tasted  the  well  prepared 
food. 

M  Don't  you  remember  this  cream- pitcher,  and 
this  sUgar-bowl,  Uncle  Absalom?''  Kate  asked,  as 
she  helped  him  to  a  second  plate  of  toast. 

He  looked  ut  them,  and  after  a  while  he  said: 

"They  do  look  familiar,  Kate," 

"Ay,  uncle,  you  have  seen  them  before.  Your 
kind  old  mother  always  used  them  while  she  lived, 
and  when  she  died  she  gave  them  to  my  mother. 
I  love  them  now,  for  they  are  doubly  dear  to  me, 
bringing  back  to  my  mind  one  of  the  best  of  grand- 
mothers, and  one  of  the  most  true  and  fidthful 
mothers." 

Absalom  Burr  gazed  upon  the  mementoes,  and 
a  moisture  gathered  ia  his  eyes,  but  'twas  not 
enough  to  form  a  tear. 

Now,  Uncle,"  spoke  Kate,  as  they  were  about 
to  arise  from  the  table,  isn't  that  better  than  cold 
bread  and  water?" 

"  Why  yes,  it  tastta  a  little  better,  but  it  costs 
more,  Kate." 

"No,  no,  unde,  it  doesn't  oost  so  much.  It 
may  take  a  little  more  money,  but  look  at  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  which  it  affords,  and  which 
would  be  lost  without  it  What  is  money  good 
for,  if  we  cannot  purchase  comfort  with  it?  Who 
■o  poor  as  he  who  has  no  comlbrt  and  no  Joys? 
But  I  know  what  yo«  mean.  You  woald  be  pra- 
4ent  and  saving— and  so  we  will  be;  and  yet  we 
will  have  some  oomfort,  too,'* 


The  table  was  soon  cleared  away,  and  then  Kate 
preceded  to  wash  her  dishes.  After  this  she  sst 
down  and  oonvorsed  with  her  uncle,  and  for  two 
hours  she  entertained  him  with  aocoants  of  bsc 
own  and  her  parents'  experience.  When  bed-time 
came,  she  found  her  cot  ready  for  her,  and  though 
she  saw  plainly  how  she  could  better  it,  yet  shs 
said  nothing.  She  put  her  arms  about  her  uncled 
neck,  and  having  kissed  him,  ahe  said: 

"  Good  night,  uncle.   God  bless  and  keep  yoo." 

And  then  she  took  her  candle  and  went  away  to 
bed,  leaving  the  old  man  to  find  his  way  by  the 
light  of  the  fire. 

How  those  words  hung  in  the  old  man's  mind. 

How  strange  and  sweet  they  were,  and  how 
many  long  years  had  passed  since  ho  had  heard 
such  words  before.  His  thoughts  went  buck  to  the 
time  when  his  mother  used  to  kiss  him  at  bed- 
time, and  for  the  while  he  forgot  the  long,  daik 
years  that  had  passed  away  since  those  boyhood 
days.  The  old  man  went  to  his  bed  and  dreamed. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  a  boy  onoe  more,  and 
that  his  mother  was  with  him,  to  care  for  and  to 
love  him. 

In  the  morning  he  was  aroused  bj  the  notes  of  a 
sweet,  blithe  song.  He  started  up  and  listened, 
and  he  heard  the  same  beautiful  song  which  his 
mother  used  to  sing  in  hor  happiest  moments.  He 
arose  and  dressed  himself,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Kate  came  in.  Sho  had  built  a  fire  in  the  old  fit^ 
place  out  in  the  poroli,  and  the  coffee  was  already 
made.  She  greeted  the  old  man  with  a  happy 
smile,  and  another  kiss.  Her  cheeks  were  fill 
aglow,  and  her  face  presented  the  very  picture  of 
health  and  happiness. 

A  breakfast  of  dry  toast  and  butter,  coffee  and  a 
few  Warm  biscuit,  was  soon  on  the  table,  and  as 
the  old  man  sat  down,  that  shade  upon  his  faoa 
grew  softer  still.  Afer  breakfast  Kate  came  and 
put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  said: 

"  Now,  uncle,  that  you  have  a  female  in  the 
house,  you  ought  surely  to  slick  up  a  little — enough 
for  comfort,  at  any  rate.  In  the  first  place  we 
want  seven  r&ncs  of  glass  set.  Now  go  to  the 
glazier  and  have  this  done  at  once;  for  you  know 
your  own  health  and  comlort  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced thereby." 

"  Yes — well— I  have  been  thinking  of  this  som» 
time,  Kate;  but  it  costs  so  much.'* 

**  Never  mind  that.  Uncle  Absalom.  Let  us  first 
have  those  things  which  are  absolutely  necosstiy 
to  our  health  and  comfort,  and  then  we  will  exam- 
ine our  funds,  and  if  we  are  likely  to  fall  short  we 
can  economize  in  something  else." 

**  So  we  can,"  said  the  old  man; 'and  thus  speak* 
ing  he  lefl  the  house.  In  half  an  hour  aflerwardi 
the  glacier  came,  and  before  neon  the  windows 
were  perfect. 

And  all  that  forenoon  Kate  worked  briskly 
about  the  house  with  mop,  and  soap,  and  water, 
io  that  when  Absalom  come  homo  he  5#as  aston- 
ished. The  floor  was  dean  and  white,  the  flir 
plaoe  neat,  and  the  new  windows  let  in  such  an 
extra  quantity  of  li^ht,  that  it  seemed  like  a  new 
zoom.   Kate  got  soou-o  dinner  as  she  was  aUe  to 
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infflk  ap,  and  the  aiWrnooB  she  wpmt  in  mendiDg 
mme  <xf  her  Qtiole*s  old  elothee.  fie  oame  in 
towards  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  she  told 
him  that  she  was  oot  of  floor.  He  proposed  get* 
ting  two  pounds,  but  she  finally  made  him  see  that 
twoald  be  for  his  interest  to  get  a  barrel  It  came 
hard  to  pay  so  much  for  a  bsmA  of  floor,  bat  he 
did  ir;  and  while  he  was  aboat  it  he  got  a  ponnd 
of  tea,  a  poond  of  ooffee,  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar, 
and  some  other  little  things.  These  he  had  sent 
home,  and  when  he  eame  to  sit  down  to  his  sapper 
of  Ught,  warm  biwuit,  and  taste  the  ftagniot  tea, 
he  really  oonfeesed  to  himself  that  he  was  a  gainer 
by  the  money  thns  fiur  expended. 

Thos  matters  moved  on  for  ft  week.  The  old 
man  watohed  his  niece's  erexy  movement,  bnt  he 
eoald  see  nothing  wasted.  Kvery  oramb  was  oared 
for  and  saved,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  what 
eoDoaUent  dishes  she  iirepared  for  almost  nothing. 
One  attemoon,  when,  the  wind  blew  cold,  and 
the  snow  was  &lling  Cut,  a  poor  girl  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  Kate  let  her  in.  Her  name  was 
Martha  Allen,  and  her  fieither  was  a  poor  day-labor- 
er who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  several 
months,  having  been  severely  injured  while  blast- 
ing rocks.  Martha  was  only  fifleen,  and  was  a 
mild,  bhie-eyed,  pretty  girL  She  had  come  tp  see 
if  Mr.  Borr  could  not  help  her  &ther. 

*'Why  should  he  send  to  me?  '  the  old  man 
a^ed  nervously. 

"  O,  sir,  he  does  not  know  that  I  have  gone  oat 
to  beg  for  him,**  returned  the  girl;  *'bntl  oould 
not  bear  to  see  him  sufiering  so,  in  body  and  mind , 
without  trying  to  help  him.  For  three  long 
months  he  has  lain  in  his  bed,  and  now  he  is  kept 
baek  by  the  foarfol  thought  of  the  debt  he  will 
have  upon  his  shoulders  when  he  gets  np.  But 
thos  finr  I  have  not  run  him  in  debt,  though  he 
thinks  I  have,  and  I  dare  not  wholly  ondeoeive 
him^  for  tear  that  I  must  do  sa  We  have  spent 
eT0iy  cent  he  had  laid  up,  and  I  have  woriced  hard 
and  sold  many  of  my  things;  but  I  have  nothing 
moie  to  sell,  and  all  my' time  must  be  qpent  with 
him.  O,  sir  I  for  the  love  of  mercy,  give  me  some- 
thing.  If  we  ever  can  pay  you  we  will" 

But  what  would  you  have,  girl?"  the  old  man 
aflked,  moving  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  A  dollar,  sir,  or  two  dollars.  You  would  not 
mteit,  wlule— » 

■'Not  misi  iti  And  do  yon  think  I  am  made  of 
monex?" 

At  tUs  moment  Kate  left  the  room,  and  in  a 
moBMDt  more  she  opened  the  door  and  called  for 
her  nndle  to  come  out. 

What  is  it?*'  he  asked,  as  he  came  into  the  back 
looa,  leaving  the  poor  girl  alone. 

**  Uncle  Absalom,  you  mast  not  send  that  poor 
efaSld  away  empty-handed,"  she  said  placing  both 
faaadf  upon  his  shoulders.  ''Just  think  of  her  poor 
Ikther,  and  how  much  she  suffeis  for  him.  You 
axe  aide,  and  as  sure  as  you  give  in  charity  to  her, 
ao  sore  ahaU  yoor  reward  be." 

•*  And  who's  to  reward  me  child?" 

**  Yoor  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  unde," 

"Bnt  I  haven't  the  money  to  QMre." 


**Tlien  give  her  ten  dollars—" 
"Ten  dollarsl  Meroy,  Kate,  would  yoo  ndn 
me?" 

*«Hear  me  out  Give  her  ten  doHais,  and  if,  at 
the  end  of  rix  months,  you  want  it  back  I  wiU 
pledge  myself  to  see  it  paid.'* 

«  Y<m  see  it  paid?   And  where  will  you  get  it?" 

**  I  have  more  than  that— money  which  I  have 
laid  np  to  buy  me  clothes  with." 

"Then  you  cannot  spare  it." 

**  I  can  go  without  clothes  easier  than  I  can  see 
a  poor,  honest  man  suffering,  when  by  my  means 
he  may  be  blessed.  O,  I  would  rather  have  the 
free,  heart-felt  bleesing  of  one  honest  soul  than  all 
the  dresses  in  the  world.  To  walk  forth  and  feel 
that  I  am  loved  lor  the  good  I  do  were  better  far 
than  millions  of  money  piled  away  in  daxk  comera* 
Go  and  give  her  ten  dollars,  and  keep  me  to  my 
promise,  for  I  will  not  break  it  Bnt  mind  yoi^ 
my  name  must  not  be  mentioned.  Give  it  to  her 
as  your  own  gifts." 

"  Bnt  you  will  pay  me?" 

"  When  you  ask  for  it" 

"  I  think  it's  foolish  for  you  to  throw  awaj  yoor 
money  so,  and  yet  I'U  give  it  to  her.  Yoo  woot 
come  to  me  lor  dresses  thoof^" 

"No,  sir." 

The  old  man  returned,  and  having  pulled  oot  hii 
pocket-book,  he  drew  out  ten  doUars  and  handed  il 
to  Martha  Allen. 

"  Here,"  he  said;  take  this,  and  see  that  yoo 
make  a  good  use  of  it" 

The  poor  girl  took  the  money  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  bills— two  flves  aba 
was  startled. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  sir,"  she  said. 

•«H0W80?" 

"  Yoo  have  given  me  ten  dollan." 

"  So  I  meant,  giil." 

A  moment  the  child  gaaed  into  the  old  man's 
&oe,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

"O,  sirl"  she  uttered,  catching  his  hands,  and 
pressing  her  lips  upon  them.  "  God  bless  yoo  for 
this!  You  know  not  what  joy  will  ilinme  my  poor 
father's  heart  when  he  knows  of  thia.  God  bless 
you,  now  and  forever!" 

When  Martha  Allen  was  gone,  Absalom  Burr 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye.  Kate  looked  np 
through  her  own  tears  and  saw  him.  She  moved 
quietly  to  his  side,  and  putting  her  soft  arm  about 
his  neck,  she  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  Bnt  she 
did  not  speak. 

An  excellent  supper  was  partaken  of,  and  in  the 
evening  Kate  sang  some  of  her  sweetest  songs  to 
her  uncle,  and  moi-e  than  once  while  she  sang  she 
saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

That  night,  when  Absalom  Burr  laid  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  he  had  a  stiange  emotfon,  and  it 
was  a  strange  one  to  him — ^yet  it  was  a  sweet  and 
blessed  one.  He  bad  done  a  deed  of  charity,  and 
the  blessing  of  that  poor  bnt  noble  girl  yet  rung  in 
his  ears  and  dropped  upon  his  soul;  and  he  imag* 
ined  he  could  hear  the  prayers  of  Bfark  Allen  as- 
cending to  heaven  in  his  behalf.  He  knew  Mark 
Allen  tor  an  honest,  industrious,  steady,  hard- 
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working  man,  and  he  felt  sare  that  Mark  would 
pray  for  him.  Surely  the  thought  was  a  blessed 
one. 

But  stop  I  Who  gave  that  saving  gift?  Who 
was  it  did  that  deed  of  charity? 

By  the  saints/'  murmared  the  old  man,  start- 
ing half  up  in  bed,  '*  I  did  iti  K<ite  shan't  pay  me 
one  cent  I   She  shan*t  Bless  me  if  she  shall  I" 

And  Absalom  lay  back  upon* his  pillow,  and  in  the 
night  he  dreamed  that  Martha  Allen  was  an  angel, 
and  that  she  came  to  bless  him.  It  was  a  sweet 
cheering  dteam. 

Two  days  afterwards  Kate  proposed  that  they 
should  go  and  visit  Mark  Allen.  "  For,"  said  she, 
"  our  presence  may  cheer  him." 

And  the  old  man  finally  consented  to  go.  They 
reached  the  humble  cot,  and  were  welcomed  in  by 
Martha.  They  found  old  Mark  sitting  in  a  great 
stufibd  chair  which  a  neighbor  had  sent  in,  and 
though  he  looked  pale  and  wan,  yet  a  smile  suflused 
his  face,  as  he  saw  the  visitors. 

**  Mr.  Burr,"  ho  said,  while  big  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes,  *'I  can  never  pay  you  for  the  noble  kindness 
yon  have  shown  me.  I  may  at  some  time  pay  you 
the  money,  but  I  cannot  pay  you  all,  for  the  bare 
money  is  nothing  compared  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  such  a  generous  friend  to  stretch  ous 
his  saving  hand  in  the  hour  of  gloom  and  misery." 

"Talk  not  of  money  to  me,"  returned  Uncle 
Absalom,  earnestly  and  warmly.  **If  it  served 
yon,  I  am  already  more  than  repaid.  The  blessings 
of  man  are  cheaply  purchased  when  so  slight  a 
•nm  can  do  it;  and,  moreover,  I  have  been  more 
than  repaid  in  the  very  knowledge  that  I  have  been 
of  service  to  a  suffering  fellow." 

Even  Kate  was  surprised  by  this;  but  she  knew 
that  'twas  real,  and  she  was  glad. 

When  they  arose  to  depart,  at  the  end  of  nearly 
an  hour,  MHi-tha  followed  them  to  the  door,  and 
here  she  blessed  tne  uM  man  again.  He  was  moved 
by  a  generous  impulse,  and  he  took  a  golden  half- 
eagle  from  his  pocket  and  hanaed  it  to  her. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  drawing  her  hand  back. 
**  What  you  have  already  given  us  will  suffice  until 
my  father  gets  out.  But  there  is  one  who  would 
be  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  relinquish  the  gilt  in  her  behalf.  The  poor 
Widow  Wildredge  is  very  low,  and  her  daughter  ii 
sick.  I  carried  them  over  some  food  this  morn- 
ing, and  found  them  quite  destitute." 

But  Uncle  Absalom  was  a  stubborn  man,  and  he 
would  have  his  own  way. 

"Take  this,"  he  said,  ««and  I  may  find  another 
for  Mrs.  Wildredge.  Your  father  will  not  be  able 
to  work  for  some  time  yet;  so  take  it.  Il  you  will 
I  will  call  on  the  widow — but  if  you  refuse  me,  I 
won't  move  a  step  only  towards  home." 

Martha  took  the  money  with  teari'nl  eyes,  and 
Mr.  Burr  heard  more  blessings  as  he  turned  away. 
Widow  Wildredge's  dwelling  was  not  far  off,  and 
thither  the  uncle  and  niece  turned  their  steps. 
They  found  the  mother,  a  woman  of  some  fifty 
years,  sitting  by  the  bed-side  of  her  sick  daughter. 
She  arose  as  the  visitors  came  in  and  her  counte- 
nance plainly  showed  that  she  wondered  why  Ab- 


salom Burr  had  called.  But  she  saw  an  angel  in 
Kate's  mild  blue  eyes. 

Absalom  and  the  widow  were  playmates  onoe, 
and  the  ice  was  soon  broken.  Gradually  the  undo 
and  niece  drew  forth  the  story  of  the  woman's  suf- 
ferings, and  then  the  old  man  took  out  his  pocket 
book,  and  took  therefrom  fifteen  dollan. 

*<  Here,"  be  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  widow, 
**  this  may  serve  to  lighten  your  burden  some.  I 
am  able,  while  you  are  needy.  Take  it,  and  re- 
member that  you  may  look  to  me  again  when  need 
comes  upon  you." 

Mechanically  the  woman  took  the  money,  and 
having  gazed  first  upon  the  charmed  notes,  and 
then  ui>on  the  donor,  she  bowed  her  head  and 
thanked  God  for  the  blessing.  And  then,  while 
the  warm  tears  gushed  forth,  she  caught  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  and  poured  forth  her  thanks. 

When  Absalom  Burr  sat  down  to  his  supper  that 
night,  the  shade  upon  his  face  was  soft  as  the  radi- 
ance of  the  setting  sun.  His  food  was  eaten  with 
a  keen  relish,  and  he  could  now  return  Kate's 
smile.  And  on  that  night,  too,  his  dreams  were 
more  pleasant  than  ever. 

Some  time  during  the  next  day  Kate  came  op 
from  the  cellar,  and  asked  her  uncle  what  that  dark 
vault  was  for. 

'*How.did  you  find  it?"  he  cried,  in  quick  alarm. 

*'  The  door  was  partly  open." 

**I  did  forget  to  lock  it.  I  remember  now." 

«<  But  what  is  it,  uncle?" 

The  old  man  finally  confessed  to  Kate  that  ht 
had  over  twenty  thousand  doUara  stowed  awaj 
there. 

Why.  uncle  I  Is  it  possible?  And  yon  let  it  lit 
there  in  the  dark,  without  use." 

**  But  if  the  assessors  knew  it  th^'d  make  at 
pay  taxes  on  it" 

Kate  was  about  to  give  ntteranoe  to  a  veiy  in- 
dignant response,  but  she  held  it  back,  and  went 
and  sat  down  by  the  old  man's  side. 

**  Now  look  here.  Uncle  Absalom :  How  mnofa 
would  you  be  taxed  for  that  money?" 

**  Over  a  hundred  dollan  a  year.  Just  think  of 
it." 

**Yes,  and  thtok  of  this:  Here  the  raiboad 
company  hav^  Just  advertised  for  a  loan  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  at  five  per  cent  You  can  make  op 
the  five  thousand  and  let  them  have  it.  Have  you 
not  five  thousand  more  lying  idle  aomewherer' 
Perhaps  so,"  said  the  old  man,  thought fally. 

•*  Then  look  at  it.  Thus  you  wouM  not  only  be 
helping  the  community,  and  assisting  a  great  poN 
lie  good ,  but  you  would  at  the  seme  time  be  reali* 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  where  yea 
do  not  now  got  a  cent.  And  again.  When  the 
company  have  done  with  the  money,  you  can  build 
houses  here  in  this  town,  every  one  of  which  will 
let  as  soon  as  finished,  and  at  fair  rents.  Think 
how  you  will  thus  be  benefitting  the  community,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendering  yourself  more  able  to 
bestow  in  charity  such  sums  as  your  own  good 
judgment  shall  dictate.  And  then  think  nffdn," 
resumed  Kate,  as  she  noticed  the  doubting  look 
npon  her  uncle's  lace,  **how  much  easier  yoQ 
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would  feel  to  know  that  yoor  money  wm  safe,  than 
to  be  worrying  all  the  while  for  fear  tome  one  will 
eome  in  the  night  and  rob  yoa." 

This  laft  hit  touched  a  vulnerable  point,  and 
Absalom  said  he  would  think  of  it.  And  he  did 
think  of  it  for  aome  purpose,  lor  on  the  very  next 

morning  he  started  off  for  P  ,  and  having 

Ibund  the  proper  oflioers,  he  told  them  that  he 
could  accommodate  them  with  the  desired  loan. 
Tbej  were  much  pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
had  the  money  in  gold  and  current  bills,  and  Absa- 
lom bad  tlie  notes  and  good  security.  He  went 
home  with  a  better  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
of  himself,  than  he  ever  had  before,  for  he  had 
been  thanked  by  noble  gentlemen  for  his  kindness, 
and  his  opinion  had  been  a^ked  on  various  impor- 
tant matters,  and  he  had  partly  promised,  too,  that 
if  the  new  road  wanted  more  help  he  would  give 
it  Six  months  passed  away,  and  the  troublesome 
niece  still  lived  with  her  nnole.  They  also  inhab- 
ited the  same  little  house  into  which  Kute  had  first 
come.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  which  saw  the 
sixth  month  from  the  time  of  giving  the  ten  dollars 
to  Martha  Allen  pass  away,  Kate  came  into  the 
room  where  her  uncle  sat,  and  in  her  hand  she  held 
1  ten-dollar  note. 

''Uncle  Absalom,''  she  said,  "you  remember 
what  I  told  you  when  yon  gave  that  ten  dollars 
to  Martha  Allen.  Tlie  six  months  are  ap,  and  I 
have  oome  to  redeem  my  promise.  Here  is  the 
money.'' 

"Iliank  you,"  said  the  old  man,  as  ho  took  the 
■bin  and  pat  it  in  his  pocket.  *'  I  am  glad  you  are 
so  pnnctoaL"  That  was  nil  he  said,  and  then  he 
t0(^  his  hot  and  went  out.  Kate  was  puzzled,  but 
not  astonished,  for  she  noticed  a  twinkle  in  the  old 
man's  ejo  which  n.eant  more  than  ten  dollars 
amoanted  to. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when 
Uncle  Absalom  returned,  and  under  his  ann  he 
earned  a  amall  box  which  he  gave  to  Kate,  saying, 
■she  did  ao: 

*«Here,  Kate,  that  is  for  yoo— the  first  present 
from  your  nnole.*'  There  was  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and 
his  voice  trembled;  and  when  the  bright-eyed  girl 
kissed  him  he  wept  outright. 

She  horriod  avray  to  her  little  room  and  opened 
the  box.  The  fiist  thing  she  saw  was  a  letter  di- 
rected to  heiself,  and  in  her  oncle's  handwriting. 
The  next  was  a  neatly  embos^  ebony  casket,  with* 
in  which  she  found  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  with  a 
small  locket  attached,  within  which  was  a  minia- 
tore  of  Dude  Absalom.  Below  this  was  a  small 
book  which  she  found  to  be  a  bank-book,  and  by 
looking  into  it  she  discovered  that  on  that  veiy 
day  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been  de- 
posited in  hex  name,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  to  bo 
drawn  by  her  in  whole  or  in  pait  at  will.  As  soon 
as  she  coald  see  clearly  enough  through  her  tears 
■he  opened  her  uncle's  leUer,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Jane  18th,  18—. 
''llT  I>BAB  Kate:— Six  mouths  ago  my  heart 
was  all  cold  apd  hard,  and  closed  to  every  kindly 
emotion.    I  distrusted  all  my  lellows,  and  saw  oo 


good  in  humanity.  My  life-path  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  a  chill  night  was  upon  my  soul.  Bat 
you  came  to  me  with  sunlight  and  joy,  and  by  your 
sweet  musio  and  gentle  perauasions  my  heart  was 
opened,  aud  the  warm  light  of  love  enteied,  and 
since  then  some  good  has  escaped  from  that  opened 
heart.  And  now  to  you,  who  performed  the  happy 
workj  I  give  the  accompanying  as  a  slight  token  of 
my  love  for  you,  and  my  appreciation  of  your 
many  virtues.  But  yon  will  not  leave  me.  Per- 
haps at  some  time  yon  may  be  called  upon  to  enter 
into  a  new  and  holier  partnership,  but  I  beg  of  yoo 
to  forget  not  me.  Tell  the  happy  blessed  man  who 
may  claim  you,  that  you  cannot  go  without  me;  for 
my  life  would  t>e  but  a  livmg  death  without  you. 
Your  uncle,  Absalom  Burb." 

When  Kate  next  met  her  uncle,  her  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping,  and  her  cheeks  were  wet.  She 
moved  to  his  side, and  as  she  kissed  him,  she  sim- 
ply whimpered,  '*God  bless  you i  I  will  never  own 
a  home  where  you  may  not  go," 

When  the  warm  breath  of  summer  came,  the 
old  man  moved  into  a  good  house,  and  ere  long 
afterwards  Kute  gave  her  liand  to  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious mechanic — a  carpenter  by  trade.  And 
then  cume  the  busmebs.  Absalom  had  the  money, 
and  Kate's  husband  found  the  skill,  and  new  houses 
went  up  in  the  thriving  vilbige.  The  old  man  was 
busy  now,  and  as  nis  timple,  abstemious  lite  had 
lett  him  wiih  a  noble  constitution,  he  was  spry  and 
strong. 

And  Absalom  Burr  and  his  niece  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  weie  bie^ised  by  tlio  opuuinx  oi  that 
hardened  heart.  No— lar  Irom  it.  Hundreds 
there  were  who  basked  in  the  warm  sunlight  of 
the  noble  charity  that  flowed  Irom  the  ample  soaroe 
which  Kate's  gentle  wand  had  opened. 


MY  WIFE. 

When  I  am  overwhelmed  with  cares, 
Or  sunk  in  grief  or  drowned  in  tears: 
Ihere's  one  who  all  my  sorrows  shareS| 
And  weeps  with  me — my  wife. 

When  I'm  forsaken  by  friends. 
On  whom  my  u«e  fulness  depeuds: 
There's  one  whose  liiendship  never  ends. 
While  life  remains — my  wife. 

Though  slander  with  her  poisoned  dart. 
Should  pierce  and  wound  me  to  the  heart. 
There's  one  btaiids  ready  to  impart 
The  healing  b  ilm — my  wife. 

When  sickness  racks  my  limbs  with  pain, 
Or  wild  delirium  seize  my  brain; 
There  *s  one  to  soothe,  when  X  complain, 
With  sympathy — my  wife, 

Shoald  passion,  like  a  tempest  rage. 
Or  fiery  zeal,  my  soul  engage; 
Her  vtiioe  will  quick  the  storm  assoago. 
The  voice  of  peace— my  wife. 

Why  did  Job  always  sleep  cold?  Baoaoae  he  had 

miserable  comforters. 
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ELSne  WUITJL 

BT  IISUT.  OHAB.  P.  MOROAIT,  U.  B.  H. 

•^jftOMEWHEREHboutthe  middle  of  July,  1833, 
a  smaU  herroHphrodite  brig  called  the  Diaco, 
^^^^^  with  a  ooropany  oonsistiDg  of  the  captain, 
two  matee,  five  seamen,  cook  and  one  paweiiger, 
left  Havana  in  Cuba  tor  New  York  direct  The 
one  paflsenger  just  alluded  to  was  a  young  lady 
ajbont  twenty  years  ol'  age  named  Elsie  White, 
with  a  ooontecance  so  pale  and  delicate  as  con- 
veyed to  the  casual  beholder  a  firm  imprension  that 
her  career  on  earth  was  destined  soon  to  end  in 
death. 

Six  months  previoos  to  the  time  now  apoken  of, 
EWe  White  went  to  Cuba  ostensibly  to  recover 
health,  supposed  by  her  relatives  to  have  been  al- 
most, if  not  entirely  lost  by  indiscreet  expoenre  at 
a  round  of  late  evening  parties  she  had  two  winters 
before  most  assiduously  attended  in  the  citj  cf 
New  York.  This,  though  partially,  was  by  no 
meaps  wholly  the  cause  of  Elsie^s  shattered  health. 
The  real  truth  pertaining  to  her  diseased  condition 
of  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  gathered  by  oon- 
versation  between  Captain  Bruce  and  his  mate  Mr. 
Miller,  which  took  place  on  board  the  Draco  when 
two  days  oat  ftom  Havana. 

Said  Mr.  Miller  (who  by  the  way  was  a  native  of 
Marblehead,)  and  possessed  ' many  of  the  dry  and 
humorous  charaoteristios  ascribed  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  that  qneer  old  town. 

**The  idee,  er  oap>n  of  sendin'  a  gal  out  to  Haw- 
•nnff  or  any  other  sioh  like  place  for  her  health  Is 
In  my  <q;)inlon  nonsensicaL'' 

*  'How  so?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"Beoanse  nobody  sends  their  darters  on  sioh 
tom-lbol  errands,''  replied  Miller,  **  hot  the  high 
tippy  bobs.'' 

High  whatr>  said  C^>t  Bruce. 

"Tippy  bobs,»»  repeated  Miller— "the  werry 
rich  iblks  I  mean,  who  have  more  money  than 
brains,  and  bring  their  gals  and  boys  too,  up  on  a 
fancy  diet  of  sponge  cake,  moiBns,  spiced  meats 
and  didiwater." 

"Dishwater,**  repeated  Omytain  Bmoe,  laqolxw 
ingly. 

"  1  meant  rosewater,**  repUed  the  oynical  mate, 
"but  they're  both  pretty  mooh  the  same  in  effect 
if  not  In  reality.  Poor  folks,  or  folks  Just  deoentliy 
well  to  do  in  Uie  world,  don't  send  their  olEsprings 
to  sioh  plaees,  in  the  first  place  becaose  they  ain't 
apt  to  be  sick,  and  in  the  next  they  oooldn't  afford 
to  send  em  off  anywhere  if  they  was.  For  my 
part  in  smaU  and  euj  eases  of  bad  health  I  like 
the  MarUehead  plan  of  doctrin'.** 
"What  is  that?"  asked  Oapt  Bmoa 
"  A  strong  dose  of  oookin',  washin'  and  ironin' 
for  gnk,  and  for  boys  a  voyage  of  fall  and  winter 
eodfiMhin'.  Many  eases  of  hysterik  ksiness  in  gals, 
and  cronnik  old  sqjerism  in  boys  hare  been  oored 
by  this  treatment  most  mirakkHessly.  Now  jost 
look  for  instance  oap'n  at  the  gal  we're  got  aboard 
here  as  passenger." 


"We  cannot  look  opoo  anything  mocebsaBUlU,'* 
observed  the  captain. 

"Pretty  enoogh,"  replied  the  mate,  •'but  the 
dont  amount  to  anything.  Droopin'  and  pale  sad 
sickly,  what*8  she  good  for?  Went  to  Hawsaav 
foi  her  health  as  I  understand  it,  staid  six  moathi 
or  more  and  is  going  home  to  die.  She  ainH  tiis 
style  of  gHl  I  laiicy,  bat  I  kind  of  pity  the  posr 
thing  nevertheless. »• 

"  So  do  I,"  responded  Capt.  Bmoe,  all  the  mofS 
earnestly,  perhaps,  from  being  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed with  her  previous  bistoxy.  Her  disease  is  mofs 
of  the  mind  than  body." 

"A  little  craxy— eh?"  inquired  the  mate. 

"  No,  but  she  has  been  bitteriy  diMppointed." 

"In  what?»» 

"Love." 

"  Whew-w,"  exclaimed  Miller  with  a  ptolonged 
whistle,  "  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind  la 
Marblehead.  If  a  gal  loves  a  feller  in  that  little 
villflge  she  np's  and  tells  him  so,  and  they  gst 
spliced  right  away.  How  is  it  about  this  gal  though, 
eap*n— any  how?" 

"  She  is  the  danghter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  sad 
ship  owner  in  the  city  of  New  Toik,  responded 
Bruce.  Some  three  years  ago  she  became  se> 
qaainted  with  a  noUe  looking,  aetive,  young  ssSor 
named  Charles  Norxis,  sailing  as  chief  offleerof 
one  of  herfitther's  largest  shipa.  Natarallyoar 
ardent  and  impulslTe  young  sesman  fSsll  in  krvs 
with  the  merchant's  beautiful  daughter  and— ^ 

"Naturally  ahe  of oouxse  did  ditto,"  intsRuptsd 
the  mate. 

"  Yea,  and  affairs  went  on  at  first  as  sash  dsli- 
eate  matters  geneially  do,"  replied  the  emitsia, 
"that  is,  there  was  mutoal  exobange  of  loviiif 
TOWS  between  the  two,  a  proposed  enf^pemeatca 
the  sailor's  part,  and  a  referenee  of  the  propMitkia 
on  the  young  lady's  part  to  th^  will  of  her  wssMiy 
fkther." 

"  I'll  bet  a  doUar  that  stranded  the  whole  soa- 
sam,"  observed  the  mate. 

"  Precisely  so,"  responded  Captain  Broee, "  whea 
the  sailor's  fiOr  proposal  was  duly  laid  beforsUa, 
Mr.  White  stormed  like  a  madman,  tamed  Ncfrii 
at  once  oat  of  his  house  and  empb^,  and  Mads  hk 
lovely  dam^ter  miserable  Ibr  life." 

"  He's  a  villahi,  and  ought  to  be  hnug  widNH 
judge  or  Juiy,'*  interposed  the  mate. 

"Althooc^  the  poor  girl  outwardly  onufbrmsd 
to  her  father's  will,"  continued  C^it  Brace,  "the 
disappointment  preyed  bitterly  upon  her  lonely 
heart,  her  roqr  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  health  la 
spite  of  the  best  medical  skill  that  could  posribly 
be  procured,  gradually  declined,  until,  as  a  last  re* 
sort  she  was  sent  to  Havana  for  its  restwation." 

"  What  become  of  her  lover,"  inquired  the  oiate^ 

"He  went  to  CaUfomia,"  answered  Braoe^ 
"  made  a  snug  little  fortune  trading  up  and  dowa 
the  Northwest  Coast,  and  is  now  on  his  p  iigs 
home  as  master  of  a  fine  laige  ship^" 

"  And  may  marry  his  old  sweetheart,  after  aB,* 
replied  the  mate.  "Who  knows!  HoUo^  heit 
she  comes  now,  out  of  the  foreeastle,  by  thunder." 

A  moment  aftarwards  a  paH  but  lisauliN 
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formed  young  ladj,  her  dark  ejes  eparkling  bril- 
IknUj  with  nnwoDted  excitement,  oame  qoioklj 
ift  firom  the  forecastle  gangway,  and  addreasing 
the  captain,  said — 

"Two  men  in  the  forecastle  have  suddenly  been 
taken  sick  with  what  I  fear  is  yellow  feverl  I  am 
going  sir,  with  yonr  permission  to  the  cabin  for 
mediciDe." 

**  My  dear  yonng  lady,"  exolaimed  Capt.  Brace, 
*  yon  shall  do  no  snoh  thing.  It  will  be  more  than 
yoor  life's  worth." 

"Which  is  bat  Tciy  little,''  answered  Elsie 
White  with  a  sickly  smile. 

*'  Little  or  mnch,  yon  most  not  expose  it  to  yal- 
ler  Jack,"  responded  Mr.  Miller.  If  he  gets  hold 
of  yoa,  away  yon'll  go  overboard  in  a  quarter  leas 
than  no  time." 

Notwithi»tanding  the  weighty  obfections  pat  lo- 
qnacioosly  forth  by  the  captain  and  mate,  Blsie 
did  go  into  the  cabin,  and  after  procuring  from  the 
medicine  chest  snch  articles  as  she  thought  spita- 
ble  for  the  siok  man's  use,  returned  to  the  forecas- 
tle with  Bruce  and  Miller  following  closely  in  her 
wake. 

AHer  feeling  the  sick  man's  pulse,  and  rigidly 
serutinizing  his  pallid  features,  Mr.  Miller  said: 

**Yaller  Jack  has  booked  tliis  poor  feller  for  a 
emise  aloft,  and  it's  of  no  more  use  for  you  to  give 
him  medicine,  miss,  than  to  give  it  to  a  shovel- 
nosed  shark." 

'*  Give  me  something,  for  God's  sake,  or  I  shall 
die,"  said  a  weak  voice  from  an  a<^cent  berth. 
**  What's  the  matter  Tom?"  inquired  the  captain. 
'*  Heat,  and  head-ache  sir." 
"  Fever  again,  by  thundeV,"  exclaimed  the  mate. 
''-Yea  it's  here,  sure  enough,"  responded  Captain 
Brace,  **  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep 
it  from  spreading  farther.   Miss  White  I  must  in- 
•Mt  upon  your  leaving  the  forecastle  forthwith." 

Finding  she  could  do  no  further  good  by  staying, 
Klne  in  obedience  to  the  captain*s  order  immedi- 
ately retired. 

In  leas  than  six  hours  thereafter,  the  two  men 
who  bad  been  first  attacked  with  thnt  dreadful 
sooarge  of  southern  climes,  the  yellow  lever,  died, 
two  more  were  stricken  down,  and  Captain  Bruce 
was  conveyed  to  his  tttate-room  in  a  fit  of  wild  de- 
lirium. 

It  was  then  midnight.  When  morning  dawned 
but  three  living  pentons,  Elsie  Wliite,  the  mate 
and  colored  oook  were  left  on  board  the  brig. 

Towards  noon  <^  that  eventful  day  the  cook 
sickened,  lingered  till  eight  o'clock  the  same  eve- 
ning, and  then,  despite  of  the  herculean  efforts  of 
the  mate  and  Elsie  White,  slept  with  his  former 
shipmates,  the  icy  sleep  of  death. 

As  she  saw  the  last  but  one  of  the  doomed  brig's 
company  oooimitted  to  the  deep,  Elsie's  brave 
heart  sank  within  her,  and  turning  to  the  mate 
with  teailol  eyes,  she  said— 

"Oh,  Mr.  Miller  what  shall  we  do?" 

••Trust  in  God  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the 
brave  old  mate,  **and  the  chance  of  being  fallen 
in  with  by  some  strange  sail,  l^ank  fortin  the 
weather  is  calm  now,  although  the  rising  clouds 
22' 


seem  to  threaten  a  heavy  squall.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  lash  the  helm  aport,  take  in  the  lighter  sail% 
settle  the  topsails  on  the  cape,  and  keep  the  brig  to 
the  wind  while  you  go  below  and  get  some  rest" 

Being  greatly  fatigued,  Elade  taking  the  mate*8 
advice  retired  to  her  state-room,  threw  herself 
without  disrobing  upon  her  couch  and  soon  fell 
off  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Some  two  hours  afterwards,  a  tremendous 
sqiuUl  struck  the  ill  fated  brig  with  snch  violence 
as  carried  away  her  lee  bulwarks  and  threw  the 
vessel  upon  her  beam  ends. 

Leaving  the  helm  lashed  as  before,  the  mate 
seized  an  axe  and  proceeded  to  cut  the  lanyards 
of  the  main  rigging,  so  that  the  mast  might  &11 
over  the  side  and  the  brig  thereby  be  righted  I 

After  a  tew  vigorous  strokes  with  the  axe,  the 
fall  mast  snap|)ed  and  fell  with  a  crash  to  leeward, 
and  at  the  SHme  time  the  old  mate's  feet  slipped 
from  under  him  on  the  slimy  deck,  and  the  next 
moment  he  sank  without  a  struggle  beneath  the 
wild  waves  of  the  rising  sea. 

On  being  suddenly  aroused  from  her  troabled 
sleep  by  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  mast, 
our  heroine  rushed  with  all  p^cUcable  speed  to 
the  upper  deck  and  called  with  Irantic  earnestness 
upon  the  poor  old  mate  who,  alas,  was  &r  beyond 
the  sound  of  every  voice,  save  that  of  his  Father 
in  Heaven. 

Finding  her  wild  and  repeated  calls  wen  not 
replied  to,  the  poor  girl  murmured — 

"  Gtod  help  met  I  am  alone  at  seal"  and  stag- 
gering, fell  buck  insensible  upon  the  d^ck. 

How  long  she  remained  thus  Elsie  never 
knew,  but  when  she  again  returned  to  conscious- 
ness she  opened  her  wondering  eyes  upon  a  glo- 
rious sunrise,  the  quarter  deck  of  a  noble  ship,  and 
a  fine  looking  manly  form,  the  owner  of  which 
joyfully  exclaimed — 

"Thank  God,  my  Elsie  livesH' 

'*  Charles,  is  it,"  murmured  the  bewildered  giil 
— she  closed  her  eyes  again,  **  no  it  cannot  be.  I 
am  alone— alone  at  sea." 

*'No  Elsie,  replied  the  joyful  one  who  held  her 
in  his  arms,"  you  are  not  alone,  but  here  with 
Charles  Norris — ^never  more  to  leave  his  ftili  pro- 
tecting power  so  long  as  life  may  last." 

"Nevermore,"  murmured  sweet  Elsie  White, 
and  most  truly  did  she  keep  the  sacred  word  thus 
given. 

By  one  of  these  strange  but  most  natural  ooinci- 
dences  that  are  always  haiipening  upon  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  mighty  deep,  the  Wild  Hunter,  Capt. 
Norris's  good  ship,  fell  in  with  the  wrecked  brig 
Draco  on  the  morning  spoken  of,  and  our  fair  her- 
oine was  by  means  ot  her  stalwart  seamen  rescued 
seasonably  Irom  a  lingering  death. 

Elsie  has  been  a  long  time  married  to  her  early 
love,  and  is  the  happy  mother  of  two  lovely  girls, 
who  always  shudder  when  they  hear  her  tell  of 
the  horrid  night  she  si>ent  alone  at  sea. 


DonH  commit  suicide, 
taking  the  life  of  a  fooL 


Thete  is  no  honor  hi 
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MABGABET  VENTNOB. 

*'Wh7,  Maggie  J  Not  dressed  yet  I  Cousm 
Bichard  will  be  here  in  half  an  honr/'  cried  Stella 
Lidcombe,  throwing  back  the  folding  doors  and  en- 
tering the  back  parlor  where  her  half-sister,  Mar- 
garet Ventnor,  was  reclining  on  a  tofa,  with  an 
interesting  book  in  her  hand,  and  a  handsome  morn- 
ing dress  carelessly  robing  her  slender  figure. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  that  /shoald  be  the  first 
to  welcome  him**  she  said,  curling  her  lip  slightly, 
and  making  an  impatient  gesture,  as  though  the 
subject  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  *'  You  and  mam- 
ma will  be  sufficient  to  entertain  him,  at  least,  nn- 
til  dinner  time." 

**But  then, pleaded  Stella,  "You  might  please 
me  just  this  once,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Richard  is 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  you." 

*•  I  don't  suppose  he  is  aware  of  my  existence,'' 
Margaret  said,  carelessly  turning  the  leaves  of  her 
book. 

"  Oh  1  just  as  you  please,"  replied  Stella,  in  a 
provoking  tone.  **Yoa  are  detennined  to  hate 
Richard  Glidden,  Margaret;  and,  indeed,  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference  to  me  whether  you  like 
him  or  not." 

Stella  had  worked  herself  into  quite  a  heat,  and 
Margarat  thought  it  best  to  withdraw  to  her  own 
room  for  the  sake  of  quiet. 

Half  an  hour  later,  looking  from  her  window,  she 
saw  the  family  carriage  draw  up  before  the  door, 
and  a  handsome  stranger  alight  in  company  with 
her  father.  Stella  and  her  mamma  came  forward 
with  cordial  greeting, — Stella,  gay  and  impulsive, 
without  a  trace  of  her  recent  ill  humor,  and  Mrs, 
Ventnor  calm  and  cordial  as  usual. 

Atler  the  group  had  di^ppeared  within  doors, 
and  Margaret  had  seen  the  cariiage  drive  away,  she 
threw  herself  into  an  easy  chair,  and  resomed  her 
reading. 

'*  Dear  met"  she  cried,  when  at  length  she  threw 
aside  her  book.  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I 
have  scarcely  time  to  dress  for  dinner." 

She  changed  the  morning  costume  she  wore  for 
another  of  rich  material,  and  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
&8tening  a  scarlet  ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  a  bunch 
of  dark  led  berries  in  her  hair;  then  she  took  a  sur- 
vey of  her  figure  in  an  opposite  m.rror. 

"  Very  becoming,  dear,"  said  a  merry  voice  at 
the  door;  and  Stella  came  tripping  into  the  room, 
brmging  a  stream  of  sunshine  in  her  wake  this 
time.  "Really,  Maigaret,"  she  said,  "you  must 
excuse  the  provoking  thuigs  I  said  to  you  an  hour 
ago;  but  I  am  alway^i  haaty,  you  know;  and  I  want 
you  to  tie  this  nbbon  for  me,  and  then  I'll  go  away 
and  leave  you." 

Such  a  confession  as  this  from  Stella  was  nothing 
unusual;  so  Mat^ret  accepted  it  with  very^ood 
gntce;  and  Stella jai\er  giving  a  glowing  account 
of  Cousin  Richard  hurried  down  to  the  garden,  to 
gaiiier  some  flowers  lor  her  hair  before  dinner. 
Margaret,  left  alone  once  more,  gave  a  few  finish- 
ing touches  to  her  toilet, and  then  directed  her 
steps  to  the  drawing-room, 

Mrs.  Ventnor  and  her  nephew,  Richaid  Glidden, 


were  enjoying  a  quiet  talk  on  various  topics;  both 
heard  the  rusUe  of  Maxgaret's  garmeots  on  tlis 
landing. 

"  That  is  my  step-daughter,"  was  all  Mn.  Vent- 
nor could  say,  before  Margaret's  step  sounded  in 
the  hall.  . 

She  swept  proudly  into  the  room,  acknowledging  * 
the  introduction  by  a  haughty  bow,  and  a  oodl 
"  Good  evening  "  to  Mrs.  Ventnor. 

After  dinner,  the  family  adjourned  again  to  ths 
drawing-room,  where  the  conversation  beoams 
general. 

"Tell  us  something  'of  your  travels,  Richarf,"  ; 
said  Mr.  Ventnor  at  length,  when  the  other  topics  I 
were  exhausted.  1 

"  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  agreeable  to  the  othen," 
he  returned,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  searchingly  on  ' 
Margaret's  face, 

Mrs.  Ventnor  saw  her  embarrassment,  and  oame 
to  her  relief. 

,  "  I  think  it  will,"  she  said  quietly;  and  Maigaiet 
soon  became  interested,  in  spite  of  her  determiaa* 
tion  to  dislike  her  step-mother's  relative. 

"How  do  you  like  him,  Maggie?"  Stella  inqired, 
putting  her  head  in  at  Margaret's  door,  after  she 
had  retired  to  her  room. 

"  Oh  I  weU  enough,"  Margaret  answered,  lightly; 
and  Stella  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  lan^ 
ing  gaily  at  her  half-sister's  indifference. 

Rose  Villa  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  \ 
Ventnors.  Mr.  Ventnor  had  been  married  to  his  I 
second  wife  about  a  year.  She  was  a  widow  lady 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  and  Stella 
was  her  only  child,  now  a  school-girl  of  aboot 
seventeen.  At  present  she  was  at  home,  spending 
her  fl  St  vacation  at  Rose  Villa.  Margaret  could 
not  but  like  her,  though  she  had  rebelled  agaiasl 
her  father's  second  marriage.  She  had  not  entirsly 
forgotten  her  old  scruples:  and  Biobard  Gliddent 
coming  among  them  had  aroused  some  of  tbt 
old  feelings  of  enmity  towards  her  step-motho^ 
family. 

Tlie  days  sped  rapidly  at  Rose  ViUa.  Mrs.  Veat^ 
nor  planned  some  new  amusement  each  day  for  lh» 
young  folks. 

"Do  you  know,  Maggie,"  Stella  add,  oommg 
into  her  half-sister's  room,  one  evening,  after  Mr. 
Glidden  had  been  with  them  about  a  fortni|^t, 
"that  Richard  talks  of  going  to  town  in  leas  than 
a  week?  Mamma  is  using  every  endeavor  to 
persuade  him  to  remain  the  summer,  and  wishes 
you  to  assist  her;  to  come  down  to  the  parlor  at 
once." 

Margaret,  thus  urged,  followed  Stella  to  the 
parlor,  where  shefbund  Mrs.  Ventnor  endeavoriqg, 
as  her  daughter  had  said,  to  persuade  Richard  to 
give  up  all  thought  of  leaving  Roee  Villa  for  the 
present. 

"  So  you  have  come  to  my  aid,  Mai^^aretr*  she 
Slid,  in  a  relieved  tone.  *>  See  what  jon  can  do 
with  Richard.  He  persists  in  saying  that  he  can- 
not remain  with  us  more  than  a  few  dajs  afc  the 
furthest." 

"Idontthink  I  can  succeed  where  jou  ha^" 
Margaret  returned,  pleasantly.  "Is  your  boslnsni 
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•0  urgent  then,  Mr.  QUdden,  tliat  yoa  cannot  leave 
it  any  longer?''  she  inquired,  hesitatingly. 

No,  not  exactly/' he  said  bestowing  on  her  a 
glance  which  brought  the  oolor  to  her  iaoe. 

A  smnmons  to  dinner  prevente  I  any  farther  dis- 
fOSBion  on  the  subject  for  the  present.  Mr.  Glid- 
ien  gave  his  arm  to  Margaret,  and  as  they  passed 
oat  into  the  hall  he  said  to  her,  in  a  half  whisper, 
'*  Shall  I  go  or  stay,  Miss  Veutnor?  It  nnet  be 
as  you  desire." 

"Stay,"  she  replied;  *nhoagh  of  course,"  she 
added,  "  it  is  immaterial  to  me;  yet,  as  mamma 
wishes  it,  I  ask  you  to  remain." 

Richard  Glidden  bit  his  lip  fiercely;  but  he  was 
silent,  for  they  had  reached  the  dining-ro«m,  and 
Haigaret,  drawing  her  hand  from  his  arm,  look  her 
place  at  the  table,  half  wishing  that  she  had  not 
spoken  as  she  did.  After  dinner  she  stole  •at  into 
the  garden,  catching  up  a  book  as  she  passed 
through  the  library.  She  followed  the  winding 
path  until  she  oame  to  a  small  arbor,  half  hidden 
hj  the  shrobbery ,  and  throwing  herself  in  ^ne  of 
the  rustio  seat9,  she  began  to  read  in  the  semi-dark- 
Bess  of  the  evening.  A  quick  footstep  startled 
her;  she  glanced  up  hurridly,  and  saw  Mr.  Glid* 
den's  figure  in  the  doorway. 

*'Iam  intrading,"  he  said,  politely.  "I  merely 
same  to  ask  yon  a  question.  Why  is  it  that  you 
iislike  me  so  much,  Miss  Ventnor?"  Then, seeing 
the  flush  rise  to  her  face  and  neck,  he  added,  **  It 
ii  no  more  than  right  that  I  should  ask.  If  I  have 
ione  any  thing  to  offend  yon,  I  desire  to  apelo- 
giso." 

"It  is  I  who  should  apologize,"  she  said,  **if  I 
have  not  treated  you  cordially." 

*'It  is  not  that,"  he  returned.  **  Yoa  have  been 
polite,  bat  so  distant  I   I  desired  your  friendship." 

"Too  shall  be  gratified,"  she  said, playfnlly  effer- 
iog  him  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it  warmly. 

'*  Now  I  will  leave  you,"  he  said.  *•  Fktidon  the 
intrusion. 

He  was  gone,  and  Margaret  soon  arose,  and  fol- 
lowed him  slowly  into  the  house. 

A  few  days  alterwards,  Mrs.  Ventnor,  Mr.  €Hid- 
len,  and  Maixaret.  were  quietly  conversing  in 
iie  parlor,  when  Stella  came  rushing  into  the 
xx>m. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  exclaimed  merrily. 
'We  are  invited  to  a  picnie  next  weekl  It  is  to  be 
leld  in  Derby's  Grove.  Don't  you  nemember, 
ilaggie,  that  lovely  place  where  we  went  boatuig 
ist  season?  Won't  it  be  charming?  Why,  I  don't 
lelieve  one  of  you  are  at  ail  glad.'' 

"Oh,  yea,"  Mrs.  Ventnor  returned  pleasantly; 
'but  how  could  you  expect  us  to  give  oar  opinion 
Dtil  yon  bad  finished  speaking?" 

Well,  1  think  it  will  be  delightlul,"  Stella  eon- 
Inaed.  '*Coaain  John  Elliot  is  going  to  take  me, 
od  yon  will  have  to  escort  mamma  and  Margaret, 
oosin  Bksbard." 

**That  will  be  very  agreeable,"  Richard  replied, 
lughingly.  **  Do  yoa  enjoy  attending  pienios,  Miss 
[argaret?'' 

**1  don't  oare  mnoh  for  them,"  she  retnnaed. 


"  I  think  it  is  very  tiresome  to  spend  a  whole  day 
in  tho  woods,  with  no  other  occupation  than  that 
of  lunching  with  a  number  of  people,  taking  a 
walk  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  sail  by,  moonlight, 
&c.;  that  is  the  programme  of  our  country  pic- 
nics." 

"That's  just  like  you,  Margaret,"  intemipted 
Stella.  "  I  know  we  shall  have  a  splendid  time, 
and  Richard  will  create  quite  a  sensation,  I  can  tell 
yon.  Now,  cousin,  you  must  promiso  to  be  very 
attentive  to  my  young  lady  friends.  I  told  Sophie 
Elliot  all  about  you,  and  I've  no  doubt  she'll  be 
setting  her  cap  ior  you." 

"  She  might  spare  herself  the  trouble,"  Richard 
mentally  ejeculated;  but  he  merely  bade  the  ladies 
good  night,  and  retired  to  his  room,  the  hour  being 
late. 

At  length  the  morning  of  the  picnic  arrived,  and 
in  spite  of  Stella's  fears  to  the  contrary,  the  day 
was  clear,  and  very  favorable.  Mr.  Glidden, 
dressed  to  accompany  the  ladies,  came  down  into 
the  hall,  where  the  trio  were  assembled.  Mrs. 
Ventnor  and  Stella  were  already  equipped;  but 
Mai^ret  was  leaning  carelessly  against  a  marble 
statuette,  still  in  her  morning  dress.  . 

"  Whyt  are  you  not  going.  Miss  Mai^garet?*'  he 
inquired  in  a  surprised  tone.  "I  had  no  idea  that 
you  intended  to  remain  at  home." 

"  But  I  do,  nevertheless,"  she  said,  quietly.  I 
have  a  slight  headache  this  morning;  and,  besides, 
I  don't  care  much  for  going." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
you ."  Mrs.  Ventnor  said,  drawing  her  lace  mantle 
carelully  over  her  shoulders,  "  for  the  carriage  is 
waiting.  Grood-by,my  dear.  If  your  head  is  bet- 
ter, it  will  doubtless  do  you  good  to  come  over  to 
the  picnic  place  this  afternoon." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may,"  she  returned. 

She  watched  the  trio  descend  the  steps,  and  enter 
the  carriage.  After  the  vehicle  was  out  of  sight, 
she  turned  listlessly  into  the  house. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  feel  better,"  she  thought,  "if  I 
dress  myself  and  sit  in  the  back  parlor,  where  it  is 
so  cool  and  pleasant." 

Accordingly  she  ascended  to  her  room,  where 
she  donned  a  cool  dress  of  white  cambric,  with 
cherry  ribbons  knotted  in  her  hair.  She  came 
down  and  seated  herself  in  the  airy  parlor,  near 
one  of  the  low  French  windows,  where  the  balmy 
zephyr,  redolent  with  the  breath  of  dewy  voaeB 
and  clematis,  was  gently  wafted  over  her  fiice. 
Uncousciouiily  she  glanced  in  an  opposite  mirror, 
where  her  fair  countenance  was  reflected,  forming 
a  rare  and  lovely  picture;  a  low,  broad,  white  lore- 
head,  starry  eyes,  classic  features,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  black  hair,  brushed  smoothly  away  at  the 
the  temples,  and  gathered  into  great,  shining  coils 
at  the  buck  ot  the  head;  her  solt  white  robes  fell 
gracefully  about  her,  and  the  daintily  moulded 
hands  were  buried  with  a  trifle  of  embroidery, 
which  fell  unheeded  at  her  feet,  as  she  indulged  in 
a  pleasant  day-dream. 

She  was  startled  by  a  light  footfall;  and  looking 
up,  she  beheld  Richard  Glidden  at  her  side,  with  a 
world  of  love  in  his  handsome  ^^^(5^^^^^^ 
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qaioUy  to  her  feet,  ftod  anzioasly  inqaired  if  an 
aooident  had  befallen  the  absent  pleasure  party. 

'*0h,  no,  Margaret,*'  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 

**  I  came  here,  hoping  to  find  yon  alone,  as  I  have 
■omething  I  must  say  to  yon  before  ray  depart- 
ure." 

Maigaret  felt  the  warm  color  rise  to  her  fiMse,  as 
he  bent  his  gaze  scmtinizingly  upon  her. 

"Tell  me/' he  cried,  eagerly,  that  you  return 
the  passion  I  feel  for  you — that -you  will  be  my  wife 
^my  pearl — my  priceless  treasure!" 

«*I  will,"  was  the  simple  reply:  but  the  words 
oame  straight  from  the  inmost  depths  of  her  heart 

Richard  Glidden  returned  to  the  picnic  place  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Mai^garet  accompanied  him, 
the  betrothal  ring  glistening  on  her  finger.  As 
they  drove  along  the  quiet  country  road,  Mar- 
^ret  said,  I  never  meant  to  &11  in  love  wi.h  you, 
Bichard." 

"Nor  I  with  you,"  he  returned;  *'bnt  what  fate 
has  ordain^  we  cannot  change.-' 

Not  even  if  we  wished  to,**  she  answered  softly. 


THB  GIRL  FOR  A  WIFE. 

lite  tastes  of  men  differ  so  much  with  regard  to 
personal  beauty,  that  in  considering  what  manner 
of  girl  will  make  the  best  wife,  we  shall  give  no 
remarks  upon  her  figure  or  appearance,  but  come 
at  once  to  those  more  enduring  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  which  are  ever  green  when  the  head  is 
frosted  with  time,  and  the  body  bent  under  the 
weight  of  years. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  a  woman's  life  are 
peculiar-  and  belong  only  to  her  condition;  and 
notwithstanding  the  high  authority  in  fkvor  of  it, 
we  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  her  mind  the  same 
kind  of  training  which  is  given  to  the  other  sex  to 
fulfil  widely  different  duties.  It  appears  to  us  as 
absurd  aa  giving  a  youth  a  medical  education  who 
is  designed  to  practise  law. 

Admitting  that  the  female  mind  has  a  masculine 
strength  and  power — ^is  as  capable  of  lofty  and  pro- 
found tbought— is  endowed  with  the  same  aspira- 
tion and  ambitions — the  nursery  is  no  place  in 
which  to  fix  the  fiilcrum  by  which  she  hopes  to 
move  the  intellectual  world;  but  in  the  nursery, 
after  all,  repose  her  highest  duties  and  holiest  ob- 
ligations. If  practical  experience  and  dose  obser- 
vation did  not  teach  us  otherwise,  the  possession 
of  varied  accomplishments  and  profound  knowl- 
edge might  indicate  the  more  faithful  dischai^  of 
the  duties  of  her  life;  but  we  can  safely  point  to 
the  history  of  learned  and  scientific  women  in  vin- 
dication of  our  position.  Female  philosophers 
have  no  time  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  a 
man  when  he  marries,  wants  a  woman,  not  an  en- 
oydoposdia  by  his  side. 

But  we  have  been  considering  what  the  girl  for  a 
wife  should  not  be  rather  than  what  she  ought  to 
be.  The  girl  best  fitted  to  make  the  fireside  happy, 
is  she  whose  mind  is  well  stored  with  practical 
and  usefid  knowledge,  is  aocomplbhed  without  af- 
fectation, retiring  and  modest  without  prudeiy, 
frank,  free  and  gay,  without  frivolity,  and  thinks 
her  husband  the  greatest  man  the  world  erer  saw 


or  to  likely  to  aee.  Faith  in  the  Utter  involrv  i 
thousand  endearing  qualities  in  a  wife,  wfaioh  vt 
have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where  there  k  no  eilab> 
lished  order  of  aristocracy,  where  fortones  chtngi 
hands  so  firequently,  there  are  but  few  lsinflic% 
the  female  head  of  which  is  not  required  to  attend 
to  the  economy  of  the  household;  to  be  i  good 
housekeeper  is,  therefore,  to  be  reckoned  t  poo* 
cipal  accomplishment  in  the  girl  for  a  wife.  If 
fortune  happily  secures  her  from  the  neoMsitjr  of 
partaking  of  the  labors  of  a  housewile,  the  knowl* 
edge  of  direction  will  be  invaluable. 


Travelling  Swindlers. 
We  herewith,  again,  give  the  names  of  tftv 
of  the  many  travelling  swindlers  the  ooontiy  ii 
cursed  with: 


R.  F.  HALE, 
T.G.  DENBT, 
L.  A.  CULLEN, 
T.  G.  TAYIX)R, 
R.  G.  BATES, 
W.  S.  COVILL. 
C.  W.  HOWARD, 
F.  A.  PALMER, 


A  H.  MERRILL, 
C.  A  TROITER, 
J.  H.  SPENCER, 
W.  H.  HTTNT, 
G.  A  GOLDEN, 
J.  B.  ALLEN, 
C.  A.  SMITH, 
GEO.  CECIL, 


C.  F.  FURBISH. 
The  above  rascals  are  travelUng  from  townti 
town,  swindling  the  unsophisticated.  Thej  nip» 
sent  themselves  as  agents  for  various  pnblioatioaii 
amongst  them  ours.  They  have  with  them  Unffi 
letters  and  receipts,  and  hold  out  all  kiadi  of  it* 
ducements  to  take  in  those  simple,  ignonmtpe^ 
who  know  no  better  than  to  part  with  their  moaif 
to  any  smooth-faced  soonndrel  that  comei  tkofr 
Our  advice  is,  never  to  part  with  your  moo^  H 
strangers;  for,  in  nine  oasea  out  of  ten,  70a «1 
find  yourselves  swindled.    The  surest  mj 
send  direct  to  the  publishers  of  such  poUioitifl 
as  yon  desire  to  subscribe  for;  or,  if  any  of  ft 
friends  are  making  up  ^nbs,  and  youialaai 
with  them,  in  that  case  yon  would  be  safe  skft 


We  hear  a  good  story  of  a  man  who  went  toll 
countiyto  see  a  finend.  The  fianOy  ooniiited 
the  husband  and  his  two  grown  sons.  The  |C 
old  lady  was  the  only  one  of  the  fimuly  who 
not  take  some  of  the  <*  Oh,  be  joyful"  Sittiog 
the  fire  a  few  minutes,  the  host  tipped  him  t 
and  the  visitor  followed  him  out  Stopping  ^ 
tree,  he  took  out  a  long-necked  bottle,  remtrfci^ 

"  I  have  to  keep  it  hid,  for  the  boys  mtj  ff^ 
drinking,  and  the  old  woman  would  make  a  nd 
They  took  a  drink  and  letnmod  to  the  firende. 

Soon  Tom,  the  elder  son,  asked  therisiioil 
to  see  the  oolt,  and  taking  him  behind  the  ^ 
pulled  out  a  flask,  remarking:  *'  I  have  to  M 
this  hid,  for  the  old  man  will  get  drunk,  and  tM 
will  be  mischief  to  pay.*' 

Soon  Bob  stepped  on  the  visitor's  toe  sad  «i3 
off,  the  visitor  following.   As  they  resobed 
pigsty.  Bob  drew  out  a  good-siaed  bottle,  rets 
ing:  "  You  know  the  old  man  and  Tom  will 
drunk,  and  I  have  to  hide  this." 

The  visitor  thought  he  ooold  not  dziok  eonflt 
tiaUy  with  the  whole  fiunily,  and  started  6rM 
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A  PINCH  OF  SNTJFP. 

BT  A  OAKADIAN  8BTTLBB. 

N  a  dark  oight  in  the  month  of  October,  I 
left  my  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, and  started  to  walk  home.  My  honse 
WB8  aboat  three  miles  away,  and  stood  alone  in  a 
Teiy  desolate  spot,  the  only  approach  to  which  was 
by  a  bleak  and  lonely  road.  Habit,  however,  had 
80  aflbcted  me  that  I  was  never  troubled  in  the 
eligfateift  degree  either  by  lear  or  suspicion.  I  gen- 
eially  traversed  the  lonely  road  without  thinking 
of  the  length  of  the  way  or  the  gloom  of  the 
soeneiy. 

On  the  night  to  which  I  alluded,  I  carried  with 
mo  a  bundle  containing  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  that  made  me  some- 
what nervous  and  cautious.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  began  to  be  troubled  with  feais  of  rob. 
b«y.  I  thought  of  the  dangers  of  the  way;  of 
the  winding  road;  of  the  rocks  that  fisivored  con- 
oeahaent;  of  the  thick  shade  of  trees  that  invited 
ambush.  Bvexy  story  of  robbery  that  I  had  ever 
beard  of  now  recurred  to  me,  until  at  length  the 
idea  took  complete  possession  of  me.  I  could 
think  upon  nothing  else.  In  vain  I  tried  to  expel 
thsee  thoughts  from  my  mind;  I  could  no  more 
control  them  than  the  winds  of  heaven ;  so  I  now 
walked  on,  looktng  suspiciously  at  every  rock,  and 
taaaforming  every  bush  into  a  lurking  footpad. 
If  it  had  been  possible,  I  would  have  turned  back, 
bat  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  one  moment 
Hy  fimaily  and  friends  were  all  at  home,  and  as  I 
WBS  always  punctual,  any  delay  now  would  have 
fined  them  with  immeasursble  anxiety.  My  only 
eooise  lay  onward,  and  onward  I  felt  I  must  go. 
60  onward  I  went,  bitterly  lamenting  my  folly  fn 
BOt  taking  a  carrbge  from  the  town,  which  would 
have  taken  me  to  my  home  so  quickly,  and  spared 
me  all  my  present  anxiety. 

Fall  of  these  thoughts,  I  arrived  at  a  solitary 
house  which  stood  about  half-way  on  my  journey. 
A  glaze  of  light  streamed  fix>m  the  windows  across 
the  road,  illuminating  the  scene.  Just  as  I  ap- 
proached it,  a  6axk  figure  dashed  forth  from  behind 
the  honse  through  the  light  and  into  the  gloom  of 
the  road,  up  which  it  walked  with  great  rapidity. 
I  was  startled  at  its  suddenness.  I  caught  a 
g'impee  of  the  man's  face  as  he  stared  at  me,  but 
coold  not  distinguish  his  features.  I  only  saw  that 
he  was  a  mulatto,  but  no  more.  His  whole  act 
showed  that  be  had  been  waiting  for  me.  But 
why  should  he  wait  for  me  at  this  particular  place? 
Why  dart  forward  and  walk  ahead  of  me?  This 
was  what  troubled  me. 

All  this  time  I  was  walking  on.  I  tried  to  catch 
op  with  the  man  and  pass  him.  It  was  impossible. 
I  quickened  my  pace  till  it  became  almost  a  run; 
but  the  more  I  increased  my  speed,  so  did  the  man 
hiorease  his,  The  result  of  this  was  to  confirm 
my  worst  so^icions,  and  to  prove  most  clearly  that 
he  had  sinister  designs  upon  me. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  foot  of  a  long  hill.  Up 
this  the  man  weat  with  unabated  velocity;  but 


here  1  paused  and  slackened  my  speed.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  was  the  loneliest  place  on  the  whole 
road.  Not  a  hotise  was  near  it,  except  the  ruins 
of  an  old  block  house,  which  was  fast  going  to  de- 
cay. If  this  man  intended  to  attack  me,  here,  I 
thought,  would  be  the  place.  So  the  only  thing 
for  me  to  do  was  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
worst. 

I  was  absolutely  unarmed;  not  even  so  much  as 
a  penknife  about  me.  I  sought  to  find  a  stick,  but 
could  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  forced  to 
content  myself  with  a  lai^  sharp  stone  which  lay 
in  the  road.  Then,  taking  off  my  shoes,  I  depos- 
ited my  precious  burden  in  each,  in  equal  divisions. 
All  this  consumed  some  time;  and  after  I  put  my 
shoes  on  again,  I  was  forced  to  walk  slowly.  The 
result  was  that  I  regained  my  freshness,  and  drew 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill  as  vigorous  as  when  I 
left  the  city.  My  fear,  which  I  felt  at  first,  had 
given  place  to  anger.  I  was  enraged  at  myself 
and  furious  at  the  man  who  thus  ventured  to  assail 
an  innocent  traveller. 

Full  of  these  leelings,  I  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill.  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  form  of  the  mo* 
latto  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  inmiediately 
before  me.  I  walked  straight  onward,  and  oame 
close  up  to  him. 

"  Stopl"  cried  he. 

"  Who  are  you?"  said  L   "  What  do  you  want?" 
'*I  want  that  money.'* 
"  What  money?" 

«*That  money  you're  taking  home." 

"  Away,  you  fooll  Let  me  pass,  or  I'll  blow 
your  brains  out  I"  I  cried,  putting  my  hand  in  my 
breast  pocket 

"  Pooh  I"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  sneer;  you've 
got  nothing.  Out  with  your  money  now,  or  PU 
blow  your  brains  out."  And  he  levelled  a  pistol 
lull  at  my  &ce, 

I  gave  an  involuntary  start. 

"Quick I"  he  cried,  with  a  deep  oath.  "I 
haven't  time  to  talk  I  Quick,  or  you're  a  dead 
manl" 

**  Well,  wait  a  minute,  can't  you?"  said  I,  peey* 
isbly.  *'  I  suppose  I  must  give  yon  what  I  havai 
It  is  not  much." 

**  No  huoibugl"  roared  the  fellow,  with  another 
oath.  "  I  want  that  package  of  money  that  you're 
tiiking  home.  Don't  try  to  hu*nbug  me  with  any 
of  yuur  beggarly  pocket-books." 

All  this  time  the  pistol  had  been  levelled  at  my 
head,  and  I  had  been  collecting  my  thoughts.  I 
was  calm  and  cool. 

'*  You  want  the  package,  do  you?"  said  I,  moving 
slightly  to  one  side. 

"  Yes ,"  said  he.  '*  If  I  have  to  speak  again,  it 
will  be  through  this  pistol." 

"Take  it  then  I"  I  cried.  And  I  hurled  the 
sharp  stone  with  all  my  streuj^th  full  against  his 
head. 

The  man  uttered  a  shriek;  the  pistol  fell  from 
his  hand  and  exploded  on  the  ground.  The  next 
moment  he  sprang  upon  me.  He  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  man — a  giant,  in  liact,  in  comparison  with 
me.  But  I  was  nerved  with  the  obstinate  ootirage 
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of  despair.  Life,  friends,  home — all  were  foi^^ot^ 
ten.  I  would  have  died  a  hundred  deaths  rather 
than  yielded. 

"Your  money  I*'  he  screamed  in  a  hoarse  voioe. 

"Never I"  I  cried. 

He  wound  his  arms  around  me.  JWe  wrestled 
for  a  moment  and  then  fell  heavily,  he  uppermost. 
But  his  right  hand  was  powerless,  thanks  to  the 
blow  which  I  had  given  it,  and  he  could  only  use 
his  lelt.  The  struggle  was  terrible.  Again  and 
again  I  dashed  the  stone  against  his  head,  but  at 
last  the  wretch  caught  it,  and  in  the  struggle  it 
dropped  away  out  of  the  reach  of  both  of  us. 
Then  he  fastened  his  fingers  on  my  throat.  I  lay 
completely  at  his  mercy,  weak  and  utterly  ex- 
hausted from  the  struggle. 

••Give  up  that  money!"  said  he,  sternly.  "I 
don't  want  to  commit  murder,  but  if  I  must  I  will. 
Give  up  the  money,  and  I'll  let  you  go." 

In  the  last  moment  of  despair,  when  the  obsti- 
nate courage  which  had  hitherto  sustained  me  was 
fidnting  beside  the  re-awakened  desire  for  life,  I 
was  suddenly  seized  by  an  idea  which  proved  my 
salvation. 

"Wait,  then,*' I  said  bitterly.  And  I  pat  my 
hand  in  my  iKX^et 

The  man  relaxed  his  hold  of  my  throat  I  drew 
forth  my  snuff-box  and  opened  it.  Tlie  man  bent 
forward  eageriy. 

"Take  itr*  I  cried.  And  I  dashed  the  contents 
of  the  box  full  in  his  eyes. 

The  shriek  of  mingled  rage  and  xwin  which  burst 
from  him  I  shall  never  foi^et.  He  made  a  fiuntic 
dash  at  my  throat,  but  I  kept  his  hand  away.  Then 
the  increasing  agony  came  over  him.  He  started 
to  his  feet  and  ran  wildly  about,  not  knowing,  in 
his  pain  and  blindness,  where  to  fly.  But  a  few 
minutes  completed  my  victory.  I  caught  him,  and 
succeeded  in  binding  his  hands  behind  him  with 
my  cravat.  Blind,  and  groaning  with  pain,  he 
oould  make  but  little  resistance,  so  that  I  was  able 
by  means  of  blows  and  threats,  to  make  him  my 
pritfoner. 

Scarcely  had  this  been  done  than  I  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  I  called  eagerly,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  familiar  voice.  It  was  my  farm  ser- 
Tant  He  had  come  out  in  search  of  me,  as  I  had 
been  longer  than  my  usual  time.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  this  man  we  diBgged  the  robber  to  my 
house,  where  he  lay  in  confinement  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
authorities.  In  the  course  of  his  trial  it  turned 
^  out  that  he  was  a  notorious  burglar  from  New 
York,  who  had  been  visiting  Montreal  for  a  few 
weeks  and  exorcising  his  calling.  He  was  caught 
now,  however,  and  ten  years*  sentence  to  prison 
gave  him  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  virtues  of 
old  Scotch  snuff. 


LOVE. 

One  really  kind  office  of  love  to  ameliorate  the 
distresses  o  f  a  suffering  child  of  humanity  has  more 
power  to  refine  and  exalt  the  soul,  than  the  study 
of  whole  tomes  of  theories  on  the  perfectibility 
of  human  virtue. 


THE  KLNQ  AND  ABBOT. 


BT  HOBATIO  ALOBR,  JB. 

A^^ROBABLY  no  more  unscrupulous  or  exacts 
jg^  ing  king  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne 
than  King  John,  the  unworthy  brother  of 
the  chivalrous  CoBur  de  Lion.  He  was  continually 
devising  some  new  scheme  by  which  he  might  ex- 
tort money  from  his  subjects  to  supply  his  extnv- 
agance.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  relate  the 
many  instances  in  which  he  subjected  to  toitare 
wealtliy  Jews,  who  then  monopolized  most  of  the 
traffic  carried  on  in  the  kingdom. 

B«t  even  taxation  and  the  Jews  could  not  al' 
ways  satisfy  the  rapacious  temper  of  the  king.  He 
was  one  day  consulting  with  one  of  his  mioiiteis 
about  fresh  exactions,  to  be  levied  in  the  form  oft 
tax  upon  the  people. 

"  I  am  Afraid,"  said  the  prudent  minister,  ihak* 
ing  his  head,  "  that  it  would  bs  hardly  wise." 

"  Aad  why  not?"  demanded  the  king,  impatient* 
ly,  paosing  in  his  walk  up  and  down  the  audienoe 
chamber. 

"  If  you  will  pennit  me  to  say  so,*'  returned  the 
minister,  evidently  a  little  in  fear  of  the  king's  hi» 
ty  temper,  "  there  are  already  decided  symptoms 
of  'dissatis&ction  among  the  people.'' 

"So  they  grumble,  do  they,  the  caiti£&?*' ex- 
claimed the  king.   "  Well,  what  do  they  say?  ' 

Since  you  command  me  to  speak,  your  ilaiyee- 
ty,  yo«i  must  pardon  me  if  the  words  prove  not 
altogether  pleasant  to  yonr  ear.  Bemember  it  if 
not  I  that  say  them." 

"  Go  on,"  said  John,  with  impatience,  "  I  know 
all  that   Tell  me  what  they  say." 

"They  say,"  quoth  the  minister,  "that  yoaare 
the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne." 

"Hal"  exclaimed  the  fiery  king,  knitting  hii 
brow. 

"  And  that  he  who  should  rid  the  country  of 
you  would  do  a  good  deed  to  his  people." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  king  furiously,  "  you  shall 
answer  for  this  language.  How  dare  you  use  it  to 
your  king?" 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  the  minister,  appalled  by 
the  storm  he  had  raised,  "  remember  that  these 
are  not  my  words.  They  are  only  what  I  have 
heard.  Is  it  just  that  your  indignation  should  M 
upon  me?" 

"  It  is  somewhat  bold,"  said  the  king  frowning, 
"  for  you  even  to  repeat  such  words  iu  my  pres- 
ence.  Do  the  caitiffs  say  more  than  this?" 

"Nay,"  said  the  minister,  "if  they  did  I  shoold 
scarcely  dare  to  repeat  it  after  what  your  majesty 
has  said." 

"Speak,"  said  the  king,  imperiously.  "Siooe 
we  have  begun  we  will  hear  all  that  these  disloyal 
traitors  dare  to  apeak  against  their  lawful  80ve^ 
eign." 

"  They  talk  of  oiganizing  an  expedition  to  bring 
back  your  brother  Richard  Irom  his  imprisonment" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ridiard  was,  at  this 
time,  treacherously  detained  in  captivity  iu  Austria. 
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Ho  was  the  rigbtfol  king,  and  John,  who  was  his 
joQDger  brother,  only  held  the  reins  of  govemment 
in  his  place.  Of  o  ianse  the  latter,  whose  ambition 
and  love  of  power  far  exceeded  his  brotherly  loTe, 
was  interested  that  Richard  should  still  conUnne  a 
oaptive.  Physically  a  coward,  he  felt  that  h6 
sboold  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  daring  to 
oppose  his  brother's  chiim,  even  if  he  had  not  felt 
well  assured  that  the  people  would  rise  en  maut  in 
support  of  Richard,  who  was  a  favorite  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

John  turned  pole  at  this  last  sugges»tion  of  the 
mioister,  and  It  was  with  some  (tismay  that  he 
asked: 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  i>eople?*' 

"  Not  if  your  majesty  is  prudent.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  cuuaselled  against  any  further  taxu* 
tion." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,''  said  John  thoughtfully; 
*'but  what  am  I  to  do?  I  am  in  immediate  want 
of  money.   I  must  get  it  somewhere." 

"The  Jews." 

**  I  have  already  drained  the  richest  of  them.  I 
most  leave  them  time  to  aocumuhite  more." 
"There  is  one  class,"  suggested  the  minister, 
*  hesitatingly. 

**  Who  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  some  of  the  church  dignitaries.  The 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,  for  instance,  is  reputed  to  be 
immensoiy  wealthy.  I  have  it  irom  a  sure  hand — 
no  leas  than  a  Palmer  from  the  Holy  Land,  who 
gained  a  night's  lodging  at  the  monastery — that  he 
lives  as  sumptuously  as  a  prince." 

"Hal  exoUiimed  the  king." 

"  I  am  told,"  continued  the  minister,  **  that  he 
maintnins  an  hundred  followers,  and  that  fifty  men 
in  gold  chains  and  velvet  coats  wait  in  his  presence 
chamber." 

"  That  exceeds  my  own  state,"  said  the  king,  in 
surprise.  <*  So  the  knave  would  dare  to  vie  with 
his  king,  woald  he?  We  will  see  to  that  Why, 
it  is  rank  treason." 

"  Yon  might  make  that  a  reason  for  stripping 
him  of  some  of  his  superfluous  wealth,"  suggested 
the  crafty  minister. 

"By  my  crown,  you  say  truly,"  returned  the 
king.  **  I  will  even  do  as  you  advise;  and  as  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  we  will  instantly  sum. 
mon  our  retinue  to  attend  us,  and  pay  a  visit  to 
this  presuming  subject,  who  would  assume  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  king." 


The  Abbot  of  Canterbury  was  not  a  liitle  surpris- 
ed when  one  of  his  household  brought  him  intelli- 
genc««  that  King  John,  with  a  numerous  retinue 
was  moving  lowaitls  the  monastery.  He  quickly 
donned  his  finest  raiment  and  with  a  chosen  band 
of  retainers,  went  ont  to  meet  the  king. 

"  Your  majesty  does  me  gi'oat  honor,"  he  said, 
"in  visiting  this  my  poor  house." 

"  Poor  house,"  retorted  John,  surveying  with  a 
frown  tlie  massive  pile  that  rose  before  him,  and 
then  glunoed  at  the  |>ortly  abbot,  attired  in  mitred 
splendor,  with  his  well-fed  retainers;  "Beshrew 


me,  my  lord  abbot,  I  should  have  said  your  house 
were  a  rich  one,  and  yourself  some  prince,  judging 
from  the  style  in  which  you  live,  had  you  not  told 
me  to  the  contrary." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  abbot,  hastily,  "your grace  mis- 
judges.  I  am  but  a  poor  servant  of  the  Church." 

"  Is  it  m^t,"  queried  John,  "  since  such  is  your 
degree,  that  you  should  maintain  a  richer  house- 
hold than  your  king?  Look  you  to  the  dilTerenos 
between  thy  followers  and  mine." 

The  retainers  of  the  abbot  were  undeniably  betten 
apparelled  than  those  of  the  king.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  crafty  monarch  had,  be- 
fore setting  out,  strictly  forbade  hii  followers  to 
don  their  best  atiire. 

The  abbot  looked,  and  unable  to  make  denial,  re- 
mained silent  in  confasion. 

**  I  fear  mo  much,"  said  John,  following  up  tho 
attack,  "  that  thy  money  is  ill-gotten." 

"Nay,"  said  the  abbot,  "I  spend  only  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  me— and  the  Church." 

"  Then  thy  coffers  need  draining,"  retorted  the 
king.  "  Hark  you,  my  lord  abbot,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  jnst  if  I  should  at  onoe  strip  thee  of  thy 
ill-gotten  treasures.  But,  mark  my  clemency,  I 
will  demand  but  the  hal£" 

"  Your  majesty,  we  shall  be  rained,"  groaned 
the  abbot. 

"Tliat  I  may  leave  you  no  ground  of  complaint," 
continued  the  king,  "  I  give  you  one  chance  of  re- 
taining them." 

What  is  that?"  inquired  the  abbot,  looking  up 
with  some  hope. 

**  I  will  spare  you  on  my  word  as  a  king  and  a 
true  knight,  on  condition  that  you  answer  me  duly 
and  truly,  three  questions  that  I  may  propose." 

"  And  what  may  be  tliose  questions,  may  it  please 
your  grace?" 

"  The  first  is  this:  You  must  tell  me  what  I,  in 
my  royal  state,  am  worth,  and  that  to  a  penny." 

The  abbot's  countenance  feU. 

'*The  second  quesiion  is  this:  "How  soon  shall 
I  ride  about  the  whole  world?*' 

"And  the  third?" 

"  You  must  tell  me,  and  that  with  exaotnesi^ 
what  I  am  thinking  of?" 

"  Your  majesty,  I  never  could  answer  these  diffi- 
ctilt  questions." 

"Then  you  know  the  alternative." 

"  At  least,  your  mfy'esty,  I  crave  the  space  of 
three  weeks  in  which  to  find  the  answers,  for  mj 
wit  is  but  shallow." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  king.  "  It  shall  be  as  yon 
ask.  But  mind,  not  a  day  more.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  I  shall  expect  you  at  my  palace,  and 
there,  unless  you  answer  duly  and  truly  the  three 
questions  which  I  have  proposed,  half  your  estates 
shall  rightfully  be  mine." 

After  a  sumptuous  repast,  the  king  left  the  mon- 
astery,  leaving  behind  the  poor  abbot  in  an  uncom- 
fortable frame  of  mind. 

"  The  king  might  as  well  rob  me  outright,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  for  surely  how  could  I  or  any 
man,  tell  how  much  he  is  worth  to  a  penny,  or  how 
am  I  to  tell  when  he  will  ride  the  wlioie  world 
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•boat,  or  how,  if  I  be  not  a  witoh,  can  I  read  the 
thoughu  of  his  heart" 

After  some  days  fruitless  thought,  the  abbot  con- 
cluded to  Tidt  the  univei-sitiee  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  see  if  the  wit  of  the  learned  dootois  in 
either  place  could  help  him  out  of  his  dilemma. 

He  at  once  set  out,  and  in  either  place  made 
known  that  he  would  bestow  a  laige  reward  on 
whoeoever  would  solye  for  him  this  troublesome 
problem.  Many  were  the  attempts  made,  and 
many  the  answers  suggested,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  satis&otory  to  the  abboc,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  week  in  each  place,  he  set  out  on  his  way 
homeward,  very  much  depressed  in  mind;  for,  but 
two  days  now  remained  of  the  time  appointed  by 
the  king. 

As  he  was  riding  along,  with  eyes  on  the  ground, 
he  chanced  to  meet  one  of  his  own  shepherds,  who 
made  bold  to  ask  the  cause  of  his  evident  disturb- 
ance of  mind. 

The  abbot  who  was  glad  to  obtain  the  sympathy 
of  any  one,  however  humble,  straightway  made 
known  to  the  shepherd  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

Master,'*  said  the  down,  I  think  I  a  n  get 
yon  oat  of  this.'' 

"What,  Colin,'*  said  the  abbot  in  sniprise,  *'can 
yoo  anew  er  the  questions  which  have  puzzled  the 
most  learned  doctors?" 

'*  If,  my  master,  you  will  send  me  to  the  king  in 
your  place  day  after  to-morrow,  I  think  I  can  do 
it.   You  know  I  am  said  to  resemble  your  lordship." 

Though  this  seemed  a  desperate  resort,  the  abbot, 
who  could  think  of  nothing  more  feasible,  consent- 
ed. Two  days  afterwards,  the  shepherd,  in  the  ab- 
bot's robes,  presented  himself  at  the  king's  palace. 

**  Well,  my  lord  abbot,"  remarked  King  John, 
M  are  you  now  prepared  to  give  answers  to  my 
questions?" 

•*  If  your  mnjesty  will  propound  them." 

*'Tell  me  how  much  I  in  all  my  royal  state  are 
worth,  and  miud  that  thoa  neither  exceed  nor  &11 
short  a  penny." 

Since,"  said  the  false  abbot,  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  I  should  rate 
your  mnjesty,  who  could  hardly  be  worth  quite  so 
much,  at  twenty-nine." 

*<  A  capital  answer,"  said  the  king,  laughing,  for 
he  had  a  keen  relish  for  wit,  *'  but  see  if  thou  can'st 
tell  me  how  soon  I  shall  ride  the  world  about?" 

"To  do  that,"  replied  the  peeudo  abbot,  **your 
grace  must  rise  with  the  sun  and  ride  about  with 
the  same.  Ihen  shall  you  go  about  the  world  in 
twenty-four  honia." 

"By  St.  Botolop,"  said  the  king,  hiughing,  "I 
did  not  think  it  could  be  done  so  soun.  Bat  now 
answer  me,  what  do  I  thiuk?" 

"  That  will  I  do,"  said  the  shepherd,  laughing. 
"  You  think  I  am  the  Abbot  of  Canterbuiy,  but 
your  grace  is  mistaken,  for  I  am  only  hU  poor  ser- 
vant, that  am  come  to  ciuve  pardon  for  Mm  and 
for  me." 

"  Well  answered,  by  the  mass,"  exclaimed  John, 
iP  ighingy  "  thou  Shalt  be  made  lord  abbot  in  his 
place." 


"Nay,  said  the  shepherd,  "I  can  neither  lesd 
nor  write." 

"  Then,  at  least,  I  will  grant  thee  four  nobles  a 
week  for  thy  merry  Jest,  and  thoa  shalt  osny 
home  a  free  pardon  for  thy  lord." 

So  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  escaped  the  rojsl 
levy,  but  doubtless  it  was  the  worse  for  some  other 
abbot  who  was  less  fortunate  in  a  witty  servant. 


FLOBIDA. 


BT  DB.  J.  H.  SOBIKIOK; 


lEGO  DB  GUZMAN  was  one  of  those  yoong 
Spanish  cavaliers,  who,  denied  by  the 
promises  of  the  Addantado,  had  joined  the 
expedition  to  the  new  world,  full  of  confidence  in 
its  ultimate  success.  Being  a  person  of  oonse* 
quence,  and  having  a  handsome  fortune  at  com- 
mand, he  was  lavish  in  his  expenditores  in  pcooor- 
ing  himself  a  magnificent  outfit. 

He  had  several  suits  of  armor  of  the  finest  work- 
manship, three  horses  of  rare  breed,  and  of  great 
value,  and  in  fact,  everything  that  show  or  the 
necessities  and  usages  of  war  could  demand.  He 
left  Spain,  burning  with  a  desire  to  distinguish 
himeelf,  and  strong  in  the  expectation  that  he 
should  return  with  wealth  enough  to  surfeit  the 
cofiers  of  a  prince. 

Diego  de  Guzman  was  of  a  courteous  and  noUe 
temperament,  but  he  had  one  besetting  sin  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  conquer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  prowess  in  arms:  and  that  was  the  love  of 
play.  He  had  made  several  inefieotual  attempts, 
to  rise  superior  to  this  folly,  but  his  resolutions  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  crown  his  efforts  with 
success;  but  now  since  he  had  entered  upon  an 
enterprise  so  important,  he  determined  fully  to 
abstain  from  gaming,  nor  compromise  his  dignity 
or  endanger  his  property  by  such  unworthy  prao* 
tioes. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Adelantado  at  Cuba,  pre- 
vious to  his  final  embarkation  for  the  fancied  £1 
Dorado,  his  principles  were  severely  tried;  but  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  pass  the  ordeal  in  safety. 
When  the  squadron  reached  Forida,  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  danger  would  be  over;  ior  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  could  be  no  possible  in- 
centive to  gaming  in  a  country  where  treasures 
could  be  had  by  the  slight  trouble  of  picking  them 
up ;  for  were  not  the  common  stones  pearls,  the 
pebbles  diamonds,  and  the  roclof  gold? 

Among  the  followers  of  De  Soto  was  one  Andres 
Gomez,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  conceived  a  settled 
dislike  to  Guzman.  Whether  this  grew  out  of 
some  love  afliair,  or  originated  Irom  some  other 
cause,  we  do  not  know ;  but  his  feelings  towards 
the  Spanish  cavalier  were  of  the  most  virulent 
description,  and  were  manifested  in  various  ways 
when  opportunity  offered. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  the  march  of 
De  Soto  til  rough  Florida  was  marked  by  any  pe> 
ouliarity  save  humanity.  We  behold  the  Spaniards 
day  alter  day,  mounted  upon  powerlnl  steeds,  prx>> 
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twted  bj  deieotiTe  azmor,  with  lanoef  in  rest, 
iparriDg  madly  to  change  maltitades  of  bnve 
tboogh  half-naked  natives  armed  with  bows  and 
axTows.  On  oooaaiona  like  these,  Andres  was  in- 
Tsriably  among  the  most  yindiotiye  and  wantonly 
eniel  He  was  unwilling  to  cease  from  the  work 
of  slanghter  while  a  single  foe  remained  in  sight. 

During  these  forays,  whioh  were  constantly  tak- 
ing place,  captiyes  were  taken,  many  of  whom 
wei«  retained  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
slaves.  At  an  engagement  of  more  than  common 
olwtiDacy,  when  the  Floridians  behaved  with  great 
heroism,  Goztuan  beheld  a  yonng  female  menaced 
with  instant  death  by  a  private  soldier.  The  dic- 
tates of  hamanity  impelled  him  to  sporr  forward 
and  indignantly  beat  down  the  weapons  aimed  at 
the  liie  of  a  helpless  maiden. 

When  he  had  rescued  her  from  her  perilous  sit- 
nation,  he  was  astonished  at  beholding  her  extraor- 
dbary  beanty  of  person.  While  gazing  at  her  in 
smasement,  the  tide  of  conflict  rolled  toward  him 
with  additional  fury,  and  she  was  again  in  danger 
of  being  trodden  down  by  rampant  and  impatient 
iCeeds,  maddened  like  their  riders  with  the  excite- 
ment of  battle. 

Snatching^  the  fair  native  from  the  ground,  he 
ndsedherto  the  saddle  before  him  and  bore  her 
oat  of  the  fight;  but  not  an  til  she  had  been 
wounded  by  arrows  aimed  at  the  Spaniards  by  her 
own  people.  He  otirried  her  to  lus  tent,  laid  her 
npon  his  blanket,  and  employed  the  best  surgeon 
in  the  army  to  dress  her  injuries,  refusing  to  leave 
her  until  she  was  recovered  sufRciently  to  care  for 
hexselC  To  gratify  this  singular  fancy  De  Soto 
remained  at  that  place  three  days  beyond  what 
was  absolntely  necessary.  The  conseqnences  were 
that  Diego  de  Guzman  became  deeply  enamored 
of  the  beantilnl  Floridian.  A  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in  the  country  and  constant  intimacy  with 
the  natives,  had  made  him  in  some  measure  con- 
verRuit  with  their  language,  and  he  was  able  to 
eonverse  with  his  captive  without  much  trouble, 
not  making  as  many  blunders  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected. 

He  learned  from  her  that  she  was  the  only 
danghter  of  the  chief  of  that  province — a  person- 
age of  considerable  autliority  and  power.  The  i 
Spaniard  was  so  much  smitten  by  the  charms  of 
the  native  beanty,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
known  to  her  the  state  of  his  feelings;  and  he, 
being  young,  handsome,  and  brave,  bad  already 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  unsophisticated 
mind.  She  avowed  in  retnm  that  his  kindness 
and  gallantry  had  won  her  affections,  and  she 
should  never  cease  to  regard  him  as  the  best  of  her 
friends. 

The  name  of  this  maiden  was  Ahrada,  although 
Guzman's  oomrades  jestingly  termed  her  "Flor- 
idia." 

Andres  G^omez  soon  hsid  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing this  female  prodigy,  and  immediately  conceived 
a  desire  to  dispossess  Guzman  of  such  a  rare  aoqui- 
BitioD;  but  how  to  accomplish  this  was  a  ques- 
tion not  readily  answered.  He  kept  this  wish  a 
lecret  from  every  one,  save  an  intimate  friend. 


and  this  friend  her>  eommiasioned  to  purchase 
Ahrada  fh>m  Diego,  with  the  understanding  that 
his  (Andres)  interest  in  the  transaction  should  not 
be  divulged. 

The  idea  of  making  •«Floridia>>  an  article  of 
traffic,  the  high-spirited  Guzman  retarded  with 
disdain,  and  even  resented  it  as  an  insult  to  his 
honor. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  in  this  direo- 
tion,  Gomez  meditated  new  designs  to  gratify  his 
inclinations.  One  day  while  the  Spaniard  was  ab- 
sent on  some  duty,  by  the  order  of  the  Adelantado, 
he  entered  the  tent  where  the  handsome  captive 
was  remaining.  Being  as  fitmiliar  with  the  native 
tongue  as  Guzman,  he  found  no  difi^ulty  in  mak- 
ing himself  intelligible.  He  told  her  he  would 
assist  her  to  escape  to  her  people,  because  he  pitied 
the  sufferings  which  were  of  necessity  before  her 
as  a  slave.  He  prolessed  to  sympathize  deeply 
with  her  on  account  of  the  miserable  lot  in  reserve 
for  sooh  as  she.  He  proceeded  to  give  her  an  ex- 
aggerated history  of  the  miseries  which  he  had 
known  to  befall  those  held  in  bondage  by  the 
Spaniards. 

To  this  narrative  Floridia  listened  with  feelings 
of  alarm,  but  she  replied  that  Gruzman  had  thus  fkr 
been  so  kind,  that  she  could  not  reasonably  be  under 
serious  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  future* 
Andres  then  bade  her  think  of  what  he  had  said, 
and  if  she  was  desirous  to  escape,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  her. 

This  was  done  undoubtedly  to  gain  her  oonfi- 
dence,  and  cause  her  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
Don  Diego's  asseverations. 

Floridia  reflected  seriously  upon  what  she  had 
heard,  and  for  the  present  deemed  it  pradent  to 
keep  what  had  been  said  by  Andres  a  secret,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  a  better  chance  to  judge 
of  the  justice  and  truth  of  his  words. 

At  this  juncture  the  friend  of  Andres  suggested 
that  if  Guzman  could  be  enticed  to  play,  and  his 
love  of  gambling  once  excited,  he  might  stand  a 
&ir  chance  of  getting  the  fiur  captive  into  his  own 
keeping. 

This  plan  pleased  him  and  he  set  about  the  mat- 
ter at  once.  He  began  to  treat  Don  Deigo  with 
marked  attention,  and  even  humbled  his  pride  so 
much  as  to  ask  lus  pardon  for  the  many  annoyances 
he  had  caused  him  at  different  times. 

Being  of  a  frank  and  forgiving  nature,  the 
Spaniard  heartily  granted  his  request,  and  they, 
to  all  external  appearances,  became  good  friends 
immediately. 

Meanwhile  the  army  had  resumed  its  march. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Andres  entered 
the  temporary  tent  which  Guzman  had  erected  for 
the  night,  bringing  with  him  some  bottles  of  choice 
wines  (which  he  said  he  had  himself  brought  from 
Portugal),  begging  that  their  happy  reconciliation 
might  be  celebrated  In  a  becoming  manner — by  the 
social  cup,  laughter  and  song. 

Nothing  loth  the  Spaniard  complied.  The  effect 
of  generous  wine  on  a  vivacious  nature  like  his 
may  be  easily  imagined.  He  grew  communloatlve 
and  then  confidential.  The  happy  moment  for 
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Gomes  had  now  arrived.  He  proposed  play  mere- 
ly for  amnsement.  When  they  had  played  awhile 
in  this  harmlesa  manner,  a  trifling  sum  was  staked 
hy  a  little  persnaaion  on  the  part  of  Andres.  The 
latter  was  careful  to  lose  at  fint,  continuing  to  ply 
his  yiotim  with  wine,  so  finally  grew  venturesome 
and  planked  lai^r  lums. 

This  game  went  on  for  a  time,  and  then  of  a 
sudden  Guzman's  luck  changed  and  he  lost  contin- 
ually. When  his  ready  money  had  been  won,  he 
staked  a  horse,  and  losing  that  staked  another,  with 
no  better  success.  By  this  time  he  was  quite  in- 
toxicated, and  scarcely  a  responsible  being.  His 
thiid,  and  only  remaining  steed' followed  the  other. 
Next  he  staked  his  armor,  and  finally  as  a  desper- 
ate hazard  his  clothes,  and  saw  his  last  available 
property  swept  away  in  three  minutes,  leaving 
him  a  penniless  and  destitute  adventurer. 
All  is  gone;  I  can  play  no  more,''  he  said. 

**Not  so,"  replied  Andres,  good  hnmoredly. 
Your  most  valuable  piece  of  property  remains.'' 
What  do  yon  mean?"  asked  Gusman,  with  a 
stupid  stare. 

"Your  captive,  Floridia,  remains.  I  will  put 
your  horses  and  armor  against  her." 

Gusman  had  sense  enough  remaining  to  ask,  if 
be  meant  to  insult  him. 

''What I"  Andres  exclaimed,  **do  you  so  soon 
doubt  my  friendship?  Will  you  not  afford  me  this 
chance  to  test  my  sincerity?  Think  you  I  would 
heartlessly  reduce  my  friend  to  b^ggaiy?" 

'*  It  is  done,"  returned  Guzman. 

The  game  commenced,  and  as  card  after  card 
told  against  him,  a  painful  consciousness  of  what 
he  was  doing  b^gan  to  creep  into  hit  brain  despite 
the  thick,  narcotic  fumes  of  wine. 

His  last  hope  failed— the  beautiful  captive  was 
gambled  away.  The  loser  arose  with  a  pale  face, 
although  a  moment  before  it  was  flni^ed  with 
stimulus. 

«« I  will  deliver  your  winnings  to-morrow,"  he 
laid. 

"Irely  implfeitly  upon  yoor  honor,"  answered 
the  Portuguese,  and  shaking  Guzman  warmly  by 
the  hand,  passed  from  the  tent,  congratulating  him- 
•elf  upon  the  entire  success  of  hia  scheming. 

The  cavalier  soon  recovered  from  the  efieots  of 
the  wine,  and  q>ent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
an  agony  of  remorse.  All  his  losses  but  tlie  last 
he  conld  have  borne  with  stoical  philosophy,  but 
that  fatal  remembrance '  made  him  blush  for  his 
manhood,  and  for  his  honor.  Of  what  a  breach  of 
trust  had  he  not  been  guilty  I  He  had  sworn  his 
constant  protection  to  the  handsome  sluve.  He 
bad  done  more;  he  had  assured  her  that  the  rela- 
tions of  master  and  slave  should  not  exist  but  in 
name  I  He  bad  even  prot  eased  to  love  her,  and 
the  truth  was  now  forced  upon  him  to  the  extent 
of  full  conviction,  that  he  loved  the  native  captive 
BO  well,  that  his  future  life  would  be  miserable  with- 
out her  society.  He  drank  deeply  from  the  cup  of 
his  own  folly,  and  bitterly  repented  his  drunken 
recklessness. 

At  an  early  hour  Andres  presented  himself  for 
the  delivery  of  his  winnings. 


**  Take  the  horses,  armor,  and  clothing,  bntq^ 
the  slave,"  said  Guzman. 

**  Not  so,"  returned  Gomez.  *'  I  prize  the  late 
more  than  the  former." 

**  But  will  you  not  be  generous  and  have  regsrd 
to  the  feelings  of  a  ruined  man?"  exclaimed  Qui* 


*'  I  won  the  captive  at  play,  and  honor  compsls 
you  to  give  her  up,"  resumed  Andres,  oddly. 

"  Wait,  until  to-morrow,"  said  the  Spaniard. 
For  what  reason?"  asked  Gomez,  who  was  now 
growing  rude. 

That  the  news  of  my  losses  and  reduction  to 
complete  beggary  may  not  be  known  to  the  army, 
at  once,"  he  returned. 

"  To-morrow  you  will  fulfil  your  promise?' 

"  Leave  me." 

«*  Senorl" 

«  Go,  I  say  I  I  am  becoming  dangerous." 

•*  Thmk  you  I  will  thus  be  cheated?  No;  yoa 
mistake  me.  I  have  sought  your  downfidl  sod 
have  accomplished  it.  How  now,  proud  Spift* 
iard?" 

"  Perfidious  villain  I"  exclaimed  Guzman.  **  And 
was  it  for  this  you  strove  to.gain  my  conttdenoe?* 

<«  For  no  other  puipose.  I  knew  you  loved  thii 
pretty  slave,  and  I  resolved  to  wound  you  whsit 
you  would  feel  the  thrust  most  sensibly." 

**  Out  of  my  presence,"  cried  Guzman,  in  a  agat 
"  Begone,  before  I  strike  you  dead  at  my  feetP' 

"  I  demand  ,the  slave  1"  persisted  Andres,  wax- 
ing wroth. 

"  Come  to-morrow.  I  will  give  you  no  other  an- 
swer; unless,"  he  added,  alter  a  pause,  "you  wiU 
leave  this  aflbir  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms." 

*'  I  cannot  cross  weapons  with  a  num  who  rs> 
fuses  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor,"  retorted  Andres, 
scornfully. 

"  And  do  you  talk  of  honor?  Then  has  Satan 
indeed  turned  a  preacher  of  righteoosness?" 

With  these  words  Guzman  turned  and  passed  on, 
leaving  Gomez  convulsed  with  rage. 

Full  of  remorae  for  what  he  had  done,  Di^ 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  useless  rs- 
pinings;  for  on  account  of  some  difficulty  with  tbs 
natives,  the  army  did  not  resume  its  march  that 
day. 

When  evening  came  he  sought  Floridia,  having 
avoided  her  since  the  previous  night,  for  heshtank 
from  the  disagreeable  task  of  telling  her  what  be 
had  done. 

He  lound  her  sad  and  unhappy,  rendered  thus  by 
his  lung  absence.  Taking  her  passive  hand,  he  ad- 
liressed  lier  thus — 

<'  I  feel  that  you  cannot  be  iMppy  while  away 
from  your  people,  and  among  strangers  who  wof- 
bhip  a  difl'ereni  God.  I  will  no  longer  detain  yoo; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go  and  make  glad  the  heart 
of  your  lather,  the  cacique.  I  am  no  longer  even 
nominally  your  master." 

Floridia's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  sunk  on 
her  knees  at  Guzman's  feet. 

"  Confess  the  truth  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  8aj  that 
you  tire  of  my  society,  and  no  longer  wish  to  see 
me  near  your  person." 
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**ThtX  I  cannot  do,  for  I  am  more  than  ever  en- 
amored of  jrour  joQthy  beaotj  and  ingenaouaneos/' 
returned  the  Spaniard. 

**Then  let  me  remain  as  your  slave.  I  will  be 
content  to  loUow  your  fortunes,  however  adverse 
they  may  be.  Do  not  drive  me  away/'  added 
Floridia. 

Gasman  was  now  deeply  agitated.  The  girPs 
fidelity  made  him  more  than  ever  deeply  regret  his 
baseness  of  the  previous  night.  He  gazed  at  the 
maiden  in  silence. 

**  You  do  not  speak — ^you  are  indeed  weary  of 
me.  Yes,  let  me  begone.  I  will  not  remain  to  re- 
mind you  of  your  falsely  spoken  words,*'  continued 
Floridia,  arising. 

**You  mistake  the  nature  of  my  silence.  It  is 
the  memory  of  my  own  perfidy  that  keeps  me 
dumb.  Come,  Floridia  I  the  die  is  cast  I  I  will  go 
with  yon,  and  if  a  people  so  much  wionged  will 
receive  me,  I  will  be  content  to  pass  my  days 
among  them  in  peaceful  pursuits  and  tranquil  ob> 
sonrity,  blessed  by  the  love  of  one,  who,  though 
unlearned  in  the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life, 
is  hr  my  superior  in  simple  virtue.  Yes,  let  us 
away;  we  will  never  part" 

It  was  now  Floridia's  turn  to  be  surprised.  Her 
trusting  heart  is  wild  with  joy.  Guzman  bore  her 
into  the  open  air  in  an  unoonscions  state.  Has' 
tily  he  saddled  his  fleetest  steed,  vaulted  upon  him, 
and  pressing  his  native  beauty  to  his  boeom,  spur- 
red vigorously  from  the  encampment.  A  ride  of 
three  hours  carried  them  to  the  cacique's  dwelling, 
who  was  in  deep  affliction  for  the  loss  of  his  only 
daughter. 

The  sorrowing  fi&ther  raised  his  bead  mechani- 
cally as  Gnzman  and  Ahrada  were  conducted  to 
his  presence.  With  a  017  of  pleasure  the  maiden 
iin  to  embrace  her  parent,  and  a  most  affecting 
scene  ensued. 

The  chief  bad  abandoned  all  hopes  of  again  see- 
ing his  child,  believing  she  had  gone  into  hopeless 
bondage  to  a  strange  and  cruel  people  whose  high- 
est ambition  %7as  war  and  spoil 

Conceive  if  you  can,  gentle  reader,  the  Joy  of  a 
fiither  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  reunion.  Feeble 
words  cannot  unveil  the  sacred  places  of  the  heart, 
and  exhibit  all  the  untold  treasures  that  are  otten- 
timee  hidden  there.  Even  the  native  Floridian 
poesossed  in  their  highest  measures  those  refined 
paternal  sensibilities  that  distinguish  the  most  civ- 
ilized nntions,  and  do  honor  to  human  nature. 

'  *  I  return  your  daughter  to  your  embraces,  and 
crave  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  your  domin- 
ioi.8." 

**He  has  saved  my  life,  and  treated  me  with 
kindness,*'  added  Floridia. 

**  The  stranger  can  stay  as  lohg  as  it  shall  be  his 
pleasure,  and  since  he  has  restored  my  only  child, 
he  can  ask  no  iavor  that  I  have  power  to  grant, 
that  ahall  not  be  cheerfully  given." 

*'  I  shall  soon  put  your  generous  offer  to  the  test," 
returned  Guzman,  glancing  fnrtively  at  Floridia; 
**  but  for  the  present  I  will  only  demand  that  tlie 
horse  tliat  bore  me  hither  may  be  returned — as 
soon  as  he  is  rested,  to  the  Spanish  encampment" 


Before  the  expiration  of  the  day  Guzman  had  a 
private  audience  with  the  cacique,  in  which  he  r^ 
lated  frankly  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
Andres  Gomez. 

The  chief  listened  with  profound  attention,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  since  the  whole  afiair 
was  the  plot  of  an  enemy  to  injnre  him,  and  he 
was  made  partially  drunken  at  the  time  with  a 
strange  drink,  he  could  not  in  honor  be  holden  to 
cancel  any  of  the  promises  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  morning  when  Guzman  was  missed  at  the 
encampment,  much  excitement  prevailed.  The 
Adelantado  feared  that  he  had  been  slain  by  the 
natives,  and  rolu>ed  to  proceed  on  the  march  un- 
til the  matter  should  be  explained. 

lliey  learned  Irom  the  Indians  who  brought  back 
the  horse,  that  our  hero  was  with  the  cacique,  and 
intended  to  remain  there. 

Andres  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  adviMd 
the  commander-in-chief  to  send  a  strong  force  af- 
ter him,  and  bring  him  back  by  strength  and  arms. 

3efore  night,  however,  the  real  secret  of  Gua- 
man's  flight  transpired.  The  Adelantado  was  Just- 
ly angry  at  the  baseness  of  the  Portuguese,  and  in- 
stantly ordered  the  horses,  armor,  clothing,  money, 
etc.,  to  be  taken  from  him  and  restored  to  their 
rightful  owner,  which  command  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter;  while  Andres  became  an  object  of  contempt 
to  the  whole  army. 

Several  messages  were  sent  to  the  Spaniard,  en- 
treating him  to  return,  but  he  replied: 

**  That  disgusted  with  the  perfidy  of  professed 
Christians,  and  charmed  with  the  bravery  and  vir- 
tue of  the  natives,  he  desired,  nothing  more  than 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  among  them." 

The  cacique  was  proud  of  his  son-in  law,  andths 
fair  Floridia  never  lost  her  power  to  render  her 
husband  happy,  and  content  with  his  singular 
choice. 


$14  for  $3. 

Will  our  readers  please  remember  what  we  of- 
fer for  only  |^?  In  the  first  place,  we  give  the 
Home  Circle  lor  only  $2.  This  paper  is  as  laige 
and  much  better  than  all  other  weeklies  for  which 
1^  are  charged,  besides  each  sub&criber  receives 
free  our  new  ^  French  Oil  Chromo  **  Sunshine." 
Then  there  hi  our  Magazine,  the  Monthly  Com- 
panion; this  is  only  $1  a  year,  and  contains  as 
much  valuable  reading  matter  as  those  magazines 
that  charge  besides  each  subecriber  to  the  Mug. 
azine  recefves  gratis  and  Iree  of  postage,  our  new 
0.1  Cliromo  *' Contentment."  By  this,  you  will 
see  that  for  only  ^  you  get  the  Home  Circle  and 
Magazine  one  year,  and  two  valuable  Chromos  for 
nothing. 

A  pompous  village  clei^^yman  felt  his  dignity 
mightily  ofl'ended  by  a  chubby-faced  lad  who  was 
pawin;;  him  without  moving  his  hat.  "  Do  you 
know  who  I  am,  sir,  that  you  pass  me  in  that  un- 
mannerly way?  You  are  better  fed  than  taught,  I 
think,  sir."  "  Whew  I  maybe  it  is  so,  for  you  teach- 
es me,  but  I  feeds  myself^" 
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SDITH    8FIHT  HSR 
DOMiAR. 

BT  FRANCIS  FORSESTER,  ESQ. 

One  pleasant  ftltcrnooii  in  the 
m until  of  Aut^iist  mutildu  Har< 
court,  the  only  child  of  a  rich 
merchant,  was  viiiited  by  two  cousinB  from  the 
neighboring  city.  Thet»e  cousins  were  named 
Walter  and  £dith,  the  lonner  being  eight,  the  lat- 
ter ten  years  old.  Of  course  Matilda  was  very  glad 
to  see  them,  for  with  all  the  beautiful  things  in  her 
Hather's  lovely  grounds,  and  the  many  pleasant 
things  inside  his  grand  mansion,  she  often  felt 
lonely,  and  sighed  for  the  oompauionship  of  other 
chiMren. 

Her  cousins,  coming  from  the  city,  were  delight- 
ed with  the  scenery  of  the  country.  After  walk- 
ing through  the  garden,  Master  Walter  asked: 

"  Matilda,  isn't  there  some  place  near  where  we 
can  have  a  nice  long  ramble  away  ixom  the  boos- 
es?" 

O  yesi  There  are  some  fields  a  hall  a  mile  oS 
where  we  can  get  huckleberries,  and  near  them  is 
the  sea-hhore  where  we  can  gather  shells." 

"  O  fihellsl  wont  that  be  nice!''  exclaimed  Ediih. 

So  away  these  cousins  went,  first  to  the  huckle- 
berry field,  and  then  to  the  sea-stiore  dose  by. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  they  strayed  down  the 
beach  and  out  to  a  small  island,  the  access  to 
which  was  qnite  easy  and  dry  at  low  tide.  Here 
they  found  an  abundance  of  shells,  and  here  they 
enjoyed  themselves  amazingly,  watching  the  sun- 
lit watera,  and  the  tiny  wavelets  which  came  splash- 
ing against  the  rocks. 

Like  all  little  people  when  pleasantly  occupied, 
they  took  no  note  of  time  until  the  setting  sun  re- 
minded them  that  they  had  spent  several  hours  on 
the  island*  Then  Matilda  started  up  from  a  sand 
hole  she  had  been  digging,  and,  with  a  look  ol 
alarm  and  a  voice  of  sturthng  energy,  exclaimed: 

"  O  myl  I  foigot  that  we  ai-e  on  an  island  I  What 
shall  we  do  if  the  tide  has  come  in  so  that  we  can- 
not get  oflf?" 

This  was  certainly  a  very  alarming  question. 
Her  cousins  ran  toward  her  greatly  afCrighted. 
Then  they  all  clambered  across  a  high  ridge  of 
rock,  which  formed  the  center  of  the  island,  to  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  tide  had  risen,  and  the  waves  were  rolling 
between  them  and  the  shore  ot  the  main-land. 
Walter  quickly  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
loUed  up  his  pants,  and  tried  to  wade  across.  The 
water  was  too  deep,  and  he  soon  returned  with  a 
T«ry  blank  expression  on  his  rooad  face. 

Fortunately  the  tide  never  covered  ihm  middlo 


of  the  island,  as  they  oould  readily  ];>eiceive  by  the 
bushes  which  were  growing  up  the  sides  and  on 
tops  of  the  rock.  There  was,  therefore,  no  fear  of 
their  being  drowned. 

They  spent  the  night  on  that  litde  island.  It  was 
warm  and  moonlight.  They  were  not  timid  chil- 
dren. So,  getting  into  a  snug  comer,  they  sat  close 
together,  Ulked  till  they  were  weary,  and  Anally 
went  to  sleep. 

Shortly  alter  daylight  the  next  morning  MatildA 
roused  her  cousins,  and  said: 

"  I  guess  it  is  low  tide  now.  Suppose  we  tiy  to 
get  r^oross." 

Tliey  did  get  across,  and  then  hurried  home.  Of 
joourse  there  had  been  great  excitement  there.  Ux, 
Haroourt,  with  his  men-servants  and  neighbon, 
had  scoured  all  the  country  round  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  and  was  just  getting  ready  to  head  an- 
other search  when  the  tired  little  wanderers  eii> 
tored.  He  had  not  thought  of  their  being  on  the 
little  island. 

''My  dear  child  I"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  his 
daughter  to  his  bosom  as  she  entered  the  hall.  His 
wife  almost  fiunted  with  excess  of  joy.  But  both 
laughed  heartily  when  Matilda,  as  soon  as  she 
could  struggle  clear  of  her  mother's  clin^^ing  em* 
brace,  exclaimed,  *'  O,  mamma,  I'm  as  hungry  ts 
a  hunter  I" 

"So  am  I,"  added  Edith;  and  then  Walter, 
without  smiling,  said,  "  And  I  could  eat  a  hone, 
Aunt  Haroourt." 

The  children  were  hungry  indeed.  They  had 
not  eaten  any  thing  since  the  previous  day  at  noon. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  known 
any  thing  like  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  hun* 
ger. 

Edith  with  her  brother  went  home  a  few  days 
later,  where  the  story  of  their  night  on  the  island 
made  them  for  a  time  the  hero  and  the  hei-oine  of 
the  family  circle. 

Early  the  ensuing  winter,  as  Edith  walked  oat 
one  sharp  morning,  she  saw  a  girl  not  much  older 
than  herself,  with  a  little  boy  in  her  arms,  looking 
in  at  the  window  of  a  restaurant.  Her  face  was 
pule  and  thin.  Her  eyes  looked  so  longingly  at 
the  big  ribs  of  beef,  the  fresh  rolls  of  bread,  and 
the  tempting  pies,  that  Edith  felt  she  must  be  feel- 
ing the  pangs  of  hunger  very  severely.  In  an  in* 
stant  she  thought  of  her  own  painful  longing  for 
food  on  the  night  of  her  island  adventure,  "  Shall 
I  give  her  my  dollar?"  (this  dollar  had  benn  given 
her  to  buy  a  doll  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart  J 
"  or  shall  I  buy  the  doll?"  she  asked  herself. 

Then  a  battle  began  in  her  heart.  Self  said, 
"  Buy  the  dolL"  Pity  replied,  "  Give  your  money 
to  this  hungry  girl  and  her  brother."  ^ 

The  fight  soon  ended  in  the  victory  of  Pity. 
Edith,  after  asking  the  girl  a  few  questions,  gave 
her  the  dollar.  The  look  of  speechless  gratitude 
with  which  she  received  it  sent  a  thiill  of  joy 
through  Edith's  soul,  and  she  went  home  without 
the  doll,  but  with  such  a  glow  of  happy  feeling  that 
she  felt  no  disappointment,  no  pang  of  regret  fiw 
giving  up  the  toy  she  had  so  much  desired. 

**  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
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Mid  the  adorable  Jeans.  Edith  learned  the  troth 
of  those  sweet  words  that  day.  We  tmst  eyery 
reader  will  learn  it,  too,  by  many  a  gift  of  lore  to 
the  deserving  poor. 

BD  OR  BUTTIBFLT. 


BT  JOBBPHIKB  POIXABD. 


Which  would  yon  rather  dhoose  to  hef 
A  butterfly  that  skims  the  ab. 
Without  a  single  thought  of  eare, 
That  sports  all  day  in  fairy  dress 
Through  many  a  flowery  wildemesi, 
T^t  has  no  meny  song  to  sing, 
But  erer,  ever  on  the  wing 
Exhausts  the  houd|  in  idle  play, 
And  only  lives  from  day  to  day? 

Or  would  you  rather  choose  to  be 
That  busy  thing  that  hurries  by, 
His  empty  cupboard  to  supply 
With  sweets  from  Nature's  lavish  store. 
And  digs  in  haste  the  yellow  ore? 
How  many  secret  doors  he  opes  I 
How  in  the  dark  he  bravely  gropes! 
lotent  his  duties  to  perform; 
And  when  'tis  clear  prepare  for  storm. 

Which  would  yon  rather  choose  to  be? 
An  idle  child  that  spends  the  hours 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  flowen. 
With  not  a  thought  or  care  beyond 
The  present  life  I  of  pleasure  fond. 
And  only  anxious  to  enjoy. 
From  day  to  day  without  alloy? 
I  wouldn't  be — O  no,  not  II — 
A  silly  litUe  butterfly. 

I'd  rather  choose  to  imitate 
The  busy  bee,  that  takes  delight 
In  doing  good  from  mom  till  nightf 
That  lays  up  treasures  on  his  shelf, 
Not  like  a  misox^or  himself— 
But  open<hearted  as  the  day, 
Whate'er  he  etlU  he  gives  away, 
And  thus— a  paradox  confessed — 
In  blessing  others  he  is  blesti 


"LOOK  BBFOBB  TOU  LBAP.'' 
That  is  a  vexy  old  and  very  wise  maxim,  but 
Charley  had  never  read  it,  because  Charley  was  a 
horse  and  hadn't  been  bothered  much  wiih  books. 
But  he  bad  the  best  kind  of  horse^nae,  and  that 
was  quite  as  usefol  to  him  as  any  book-knowledge. 

One  day  Charley  was  at  the  depot  waiting  for 
flie  train  to  come  in  that  was  brining  his  master. 
Itot  theire  was  a  sharp  whistle  in  the  distance  that 
made  Cbarl^  prick  up  his  ears  and  listen.  Then 
tiiere  oanie  a  most  unearthly  noice,  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  ground  under  Charley's  feet;  and 
be  bad  hardly  become  accustomed  to  that  before 
be  saw  right  before  him  a  great  glaring  eye,  that 
made  bis  own  qres  stand  oot  and  every  nerve  in 
bis  body  begin  to  tremble. 

On  and  on  it  oame  like  a  fiety  serpent  that  de- 
Toored  erezy  thing  in  iti  way,  Charley  pulled  on 


the  reins  and  danced  a  sort  of  hornpipe,  and  want- 
ed to  get  away  from  the  horrible  monster,  bat 
William  wound  the  lines  tightly  about  his  hands 
and— whipped  the  horse  for  being  so  silly?  No, 
he  reasoned  with  him  in  this  way — for  yon  can 
reason  with  some  animals:  **  It  wont  hurt  you, 
boy  I  Look  at  it,  now;  look  at  it  I"  And  Charley 
looked  at  it  with  a  very  steady  eye,  but  a  very 
shaky  body,  and  when  he  saw  it  didn't  turn  out  of 
its  track  to  do  him  any  harm,  he  8ettle>l  down  into 
his  harness  again  and  give  a  satisfied  snort.  After- 
ward William  drove  him  dose  up  to  the  engine, 
and  Charley  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  if 
it  had  been  an  old  coal-cart,-  not  even  when  it 
cleared  its  throat  and  blew  its  nose  in  a  Fsy  that 
was  rather  startling.  He  had  taken  a  lesson,  and 
thenceforth  be  meant  to  stand  fire  just  like  a  vet- 
eran, and  not  be  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  when 
there  was  no  occasion.  Animals  have  to  be  edu- 
cated as  well  as  human  beings,  and  the  gentle  way 
is  always  the  best  Beason  is  a  slow  pupil,  forev- 
er lagging  behind  imagination,  but  what  knowledge 
she  once  gams  is  never  lost  It  gets  to  be  common 
sense  and  we  can't  have  too  much  of  that 


THB  USB  OS  TOOLS. 
EvKST  boy  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
nse  of  tools;  such  knowledge  will  often  be  of  great 
service  to  him.  Most  boys  are  fond  of  working  in 
wood  with  whateyer  tools  they  can  get  Even  a 
small  boy  thinks  a  great  deal  of  a  knife.  He  can 
make  chips  with  it,  or  cut  his  finger  if  he  cannot 
do  any  thing  else.  As  he  grows  laiger  he  learns 
better  how  to  use  it,  and  does  not  draw  blood  so 
often. 

Young  Dory  can  whittle  a  stick  or  cut  his  finger, 
hut  he  connot  mend  his  sled.  Brother  John  can 
do  that,  however,  for  he  has  learned  how  to  use 
tools.  So  Dory  sits  down  on  an  old  chair  in  the 
bam  and  watches  John  while  he  works  away  at 
the  sled.  There  is  not  a  nail  put  in  but  Dory  sees 
it  from  the  time  John  picks  it  up  until  its  head  is 
driven  down  into  the  board  with  hammer  and 
punch. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  John  knows  how  to  nse 
tools,  for  he  can  thus  help  his  brother  as  well  as 
himself;  and  any  thing  that  will  make  us  nsefiil  to 
others  is  well  worth  knowing. 

There  nre  other  sorts  of  tools  beside  hammers, 
saws,  and  planes.  The  dictionary  says  that  **  any 
instrument  of  use  or  service  "  is  called  a  tool.  We 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  our  young  readers. 
Take  pencil  and  paper,  and  write  as  many  as  you 
can  think  of  the  difi'erent  things  which  may  be 
called  tools.  Put  down  not  only  the  sort  used  by 
mechanics,  but  the  other  sort  referred  to  in  the 
definition  above  given.  Are  there  no  *' tools" 
used  by  professional  men,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  and  teachers?  If  so,  what  are  they? 
Are  there  any  "tools  "  used  by  students?  Are  there 
any  need  in  Bunday-sohools?  Do  y««  nse  any  of 
these?   

Proiperity  is  a  blessing  to  the  good,  but  to  the 
evil  it  is  corse. 
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A  RAILROAD  TRAIN  AT  NIGHT. 

Would  you  like  the  luxury  of  a  new  sensation? 
Take  jour  stand  six  feet  from  a  raih-oad  track,  in 
the  night,  and  await  the  passage  of  the  express 
train.  There  is  no  wind  stirring.  Clouds  close  in 
the  light  of  the  stars.  The  hum  of  life  has  ceased. 
Blackness  and  silence  brood  together  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth.  A&r  off  the  listening  ear  catch- 
es a  dawning  roar.  Half  heard  and  half  felt,  it 
grows  into  more  distinctness,  partly  revealed  by 
the  trembling  of  the  solid  earth,  and  partly  felt  as 
shapeless  horror  filling  the  air.  Every  second 
swells  its  awlul  volnme  and  deepens  its  terror. 
Tlie  earth  now  quakes  onder  its  tread— biasing 
glare  flashes  livid  horror  into  the  surrounding  air 
— and  you  see  crawling  along  the  snaky  track,  with 
fiery  head  crouched  to  the  ground,  and  its  long 
train  swinging  from  side  to  side  with  a  wavy  mo- 
tion, a  gigantic  and  terror*breathing  monster,  in- 
stinct with  life  and  powera,  crushing  the  earth  with 
its  tread  and  creating  a  whit  1  wind  with  its  breath 
•sit  sweeps  along.  Is  there  anything  in  the  world 
which  impresses  the  mind  with  a  profounder  sense 
of  resistless  power  than  that  enormous  mass,  with 
its  biasing  eyes  and  smoking  breath,  rushing  with 
the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  startling  the  air 
and  earth  with  the  overwhelming  horror  of  its 
flight?  What  would  the  savage  tliink,  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time?  Imagine  such  a  flight  across  the 
eoontry  fifty  ye:ir8  ago,  unheralded  by  any  rumor 
of  its  coming,  revealing  its  existence  by  its  pres- 
ence, and  rushing  suddenly  into  oblivion — as  it 
now  rushes  into  the  darkness,  while  you  gase  upon 
the  spot  where  it  disappeared,  and  hear  only  the 
fiunt  echo  of  its  distant  roar.  What  rumors  of  it 
wonld  fill  the  world  I  What  tales  of  its  speed  and 
power  would  startle  the  credulity  of  the  remotest 
Tillage  gossip.  

LYING  IN  BED. 
No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more 
than  the  modem  custom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long 
in  H  morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  grent 
towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  seldom  rise  be. 
fore  eight  or  nine  o'clock;  but  the  morning  is  nn. 
doubtedly  the  best  time  for  exercise,  while  the 
■tomaoh  is  empiyand  the  body  refreshed  with 
sleep.  Besides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  some  measure  an- 
swen  the  purposes  of  a  cold  bath.  Let  any  one, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  rise  by  six  or  seven,  spend  a  couple 
of  houra  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  active  diversion 
without  doore,  and  he  will  find  his  spirits  cheerful 
and  serene  thmughont  the  day,  his  appetite  keen, 
and  his  body  braced  and  strengthened.  Custom 


soon  rendera  early  rising  agreeable,  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains, 
&0.  These  complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to 
many  others,  are  noi  to  be  removed  by  medicines; 
they  can  only  be  cured  by  a  vigorous  coarse  of  ex- 
ercise, to  which  indeed  they  seldom  fail  to  yield. 
Tt  consists  with  observation,  that  all  very  old  men 
have  been  early  risers.  This  is  the  only  circum- 
stance attending  longevity  to  which  we  never  knew 
an  exception. 


A  Splendid  Story. 
We  never  have  called  attention  in  the  Magazine 
to  any  story  we  were  publishing  in  the  Home  Cir> 
cle,  but  cm  not  refrain  from  naming  the  one  we 
have  pnbllBhod  in  No.  39  of  the  Home  Circle, 
dated  September  26.  The  papere  can  be  had  of  all 
principal  newsdealera  for  5  cents;  or  from  our  of- 
fice direct,  if  your  newsdealer  has  not  got  it,  or  will 
not  order  it  for  you.   The  stoiy  is  entitled 

MILDRED; 

OB, 

The  Dove  and  the  Eagle. 

The  author  has  woven  a  web  with  strands  ot 
many  material,  and  so  full  of  thrilling  interest,  that 
the  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  oloeely  holden 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Call  for  Na  89  of 
the  Home  Circle,  dated  September  26th,  nowteidy 
and  on  sale. 

EXPECTING  A  LETTER. 
We  do  not  think  that  life  has  a  Bospeoae  more 
sickening  than  that  of  expecting  a  letter  which 
does  not  oome.  The  hour  which  brings  the  post 
is  the  one  that  is  anticipated,  the  only  one  from 
which  we  reckon.  How  long  the  time  seems  till 
it  comes  I  With  how  many  devices  do  we  seek  to 
pass  it  a  littie  quicker.  How  we  hope  and  believe 
each  day  will  be  our  last  of  anxious  waitingi  The 
post  comes  in,  and  there  is  no  letter  for  as.  How 
bitter  U  the  disappointment!  and  on  every  repeti- 
tion it  grows  more  acute.  How  immeasurable  the 
time  seems  till  the  post  comes  in  again  I  The  mind 
exhausts  itself  in  conjectures;  illne^,  even  death, 
grow  terribly  distinct  to  hope  in  its  agony — ^hope 
that  is  fear  I  We  dread  we  know  not  what;  and 
every  lengthened  day  the  misery  grows  more  in- 
supportable. Every  day  the  anxiety  takes  a  dark- 
er shadow.  To  know  even  the  very  worst  of  all 
we  have  foreboded  appeara  a  relief.  . 


A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER. 
How  calm  the  mind,  how  composed  the  affeo* 
txons,  how  serene  the  conntenance,  how  melodioiii 
the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  oontentlbl  the 
whole  life  is,  of  him  that  neither  deriseth  mischief 
against  othen,  nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived 
against  himself;  and  contrariwise,  how  ungratsAil 
and  loathsome  a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of 
enmity,  wrath,  dissension;  having  the  thoughts 
distracted  with  solicitous  care,  anxioos  iospiciOB 
and  envions  regret. 
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A  tea  never  indulged  iu  by  gossips — Charity  1 


A  fishing  smack — Kissing  a  girl  when  she  is 
pouting. 

Laziness  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron 
diains.   

Is  giving  vent  to  yoar  feelings  letting  the  oats 
out  of  the  beg? 

The  cap  that  neither  cheers  nor  inebriates— Tlie 
hio-oap. 

What  is  the  principal  dratpback  in  coasting? 
Polling  the  sled  up  the  hill. 


Hiat  fellow  quoted  scriptnre  well,  when  he  said 
•*  tkis  is  the  *  hair  comb,'  let  us  kill  hiro." 


Who  was  the  wisest  man?  Knower..  What 
did  bo  know?  He  knew  enongh  to  go  in  out  of 
the  rain. 

That  young  man  to  whom  the  world  "  owes  a 
liring  "  has  been  turned  out  of  doors— his  landlady 
not  being  willing  to  take  the  indebtedness  of  the 
world  on  her  shoulders. 


Well,  Pat,  Jim  didn't  quite  kill  yoa  with  that 
bflokbat,  did  he?*' 

••No;  but  I  wish  he  had.'* 

What  for?" 
*•  80  I  could  'a  seen  him  hong,  the  villain.*^ 

••  I  say.  Mend,  your  horse  is  a  little  contrary  is 
he  not  r' 
-No,  sirp» 

*•  What  makes  him  stop,  then?" 
"  Oh,  he*8  afraid  somebody'll  say  whoa,  and  he 
■hant  hear  it.*' 


"  I  have  insulted  yon,  and  yoa  will  have  to  brook 
the  insult,"  said  a  little  man  to  a  big  one. 

I  will  brook  yo«,"  said  the  big  one,  taking  him 
op  and  tossing  him  into  the  middle  of  a  stream 
eloeeby.  .^^^,^^^^^.„^^^^^^^^„^,^^,^^^^^ 

•*  A  revivalist  in  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  enooun* 
tered  a  lai^  sized  African  and  asked  him: 

••  My  good  man,  have  you  found  the  Lordr*  To 
which  Sambo  replied,  in  a  surprised  manner— 

*•  QoUy,  massa,  U  de  Lord  lost?" 


•*  Bob,  what  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  a 
Ghnstmas  present?"  asked  a  gay  damsel  of  her 
lover. 

••I  have  nothing  to  give  hot  myhnmlde  self," 
was  the  reply. 

**  The  smallest  favors  giatefolly  received,"  was 
the  merry  response  of  the  lady. 


Pm  on  the  sea,  I'm  on  the  sea,"  roared  a  bad 
singer. 

**  You're  not^"  cried  a  musical  punster,  in  oonw 
pany,  "  yon  would  be  on  the  C  if  you  sang  in  tone} 
but  yoa're  on  the  B  flat,  confound  youl" 

Passing  along  the  street  a  few  days  sgo,  we  ob- 
served in  the  window  of  a  partially  vacant  house, 
the  following  notice: 

The  upper  part  of  this  house  to  let,  containing 
three  rooms,  a  cellar,  kitchen  and  backyard!" 

The  other  night  Jack  S.  said  to  a  fiiir  partner  at 
a  ball— 

*'  Don't  you  think  my  mustachios  are  bec6mp 
ing?" 

To  which  she  replied: 

"  Well,  sir,  they  may  be  coming,  bat  th^  have 
not  yet  arrived.'' 


**  I  say,  Sambo,  where  yoa  get  de  shirt  studs?" 
"In  de  shop,  to  b^  sure." 
**  Yah  I  yon  just  told  me  you  hadn't  no  money.*' 
"  Dat's  right." 
"  How  you  get  dem,  den?" 
**  Well,  I  saw  on  a  card  in  de  window,  *  Collar 
Studs,'  so  I  went  in  and  collar'd  dem." 


SANDS  OF  GK>LD. 

Not  every  man  that  dives  into  the  sea  of  matri* 
mony  brings  up  a  pearl. 

A  docile  disposition  will,  with  application,  sar> 
mount  every  difficulty. 

Happiness  may  grow  at  our  fireside,  bnt  is  not 
to  be  picked  up  in  our  neighbor's  garden. 

Perfect  peace  is  not  possible  even  in  the  deepest 
retirement.  A  wolf  will  creep  into  the  most  pas- 
toral life. 

An  hour's  industiy  will  do  more  to  produce 
cheeriulness,  suppress  evil  humors,  and  retrieve 
our  affiiirs,  than  a  month's  moaning. 

An  expert  seaman  is  tried  in  a  tempest,  a  run- 
ner in  a  race,  a  captain  iu  a  battle,  a  Christian  m 
adversity. 

There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and 
wisdom;  he  that  tliinks  himself  the  happiest  man, 
really  is  so;  but  he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest, 
is  generally  the  greatest  fool. 

The  rose  on  the  cheek  and  the  canker  at  the 
heart  do  not  flourisli  at  the  same  time;  and  he  who 
has  much  to  think  of,  must  take  many  things  lo 
heart ;  for  thought  and  feeling  are  one. 

It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind, 
that  application  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mental 
acqubitions,  and  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  expect  them 
without  it,  as  to  ho];>e  for  a  harvest  where  we  had 
not  sown  a  seed. 

Have  yon  made  one  happy  heart  to-day?  En- 
vied privilege.  How  calmly  yoa  can  seek  yoar 
pillow  I  how  sweetly  sleep!  In  all  this  world  there 
is  nothing  so  sweet  as  giving  comfort  to  the  dis- 
tressed, as  getting  a  sun-ray  into  a  gloomy  heart. 
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The  Biper  Life. 


Grrt  hain  nre  subjects  of  Tonoration.  We 
meet  them  every  day;  bat  how  seldom  we  pause 
to  profit  by  the  lessioDS  they  impart.  They  tell  of 
tbe  riper  life;  thoy  8i>eak  of  a  fatnre  soon  to  boen- 
joyed— of  a  pest  that  will  never  return,  of  the 
grave,  and,  on  the  head  of  a  good  man,  ot  a  crown 
that  is  within  reach  of  the  wrinkled  hand.  Some 
will  plnok  from  their  heads  the  first  grey  hair,  an- 
willing  to  believe  tliat  they  are  growing  old.  By 
doing  this  they  destroy  the  joys  of  the  riper  lile, 
and  bring  the  wolf  remorse  to  their  door.  This 
month  we  illastrate  that  life  of  which  we  have 
Jost  spoken.  He  who  has  sat  for  his  ix>rtrait  has 
entered  it,  and  is  passing  throagh  the  valley  to  the 
life  that  lies  beyond.  He  no  donbt  rejoices  that  he 
U  growing  old,  for  looking  back,  he  can  not  pat 
his  finger  o  i  a  single  corroding  stain  on  life's  es- 
oatcheon,  and  grey  hairs  to  him  are  bat  welcome 
barbinge  is  of  the  higher  existence. 

Age  sits  with  decent  grace  npon  his  visage, 
And  worthy  becomes  his  silver  locks; 
He  wears  the  marks  of  many  years  well  spent, 
Of  virtne,  truth  well  tried,  and  wise  experience.'^ 

By  and  by  the  lilver  hairs  will  be  placed*  on  the 
^ow  that  decks  the  last  coach  of  mortality,  and 
tiiej  who  honored  them  will  moom  for  him  aa  tor 
a  lather. 

We  namber  among  onr  readeia  many  whose  hair 
ia  white  with  the  anows  of  many  winters,  and  of 
each  we  feel  that 

*  *  *  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 

world,~T7M  it  a  mant 


The  life  of  man  is  like  water  poured  out  from  a 
basket,  wliioh  the  earth  quickly  auoketh  up  and  it 
appcareth  not  again. 


An  Exquisite  Chromo  for  1874« 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Monthlt  Compakiok  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  dub  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  mots 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  tiiis  elegant  pic- 
ture. It  ia  a  scene  of  contentment  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  aa 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle girl's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  hangs 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beaa- 
tiful  fiowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  lacei 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  onr 
labors  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expenss  has 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  were 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. It  is  of  the  same  lax^  aize  as  our  last  yeaff 
picture,  *^  Christxa.8  Evb,"  13x16  inches,  bat  a 
far  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art 

The  picture  will  be  sent,  i)ostage  firee,  the  very 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
MoimiLT  Ck>ifPANlON— on/y  Qa«  Dollar  fir  tht  ym 
1874. 

Looks,  tones,  tears,  gestures — ^by  increaffngmaa^ 
|)ower  for  good,  proportionately  increase  his  powv 
I'ur  evil,  llie  fountain  which  sappliee  the  tear  of 
pity  may  supply  the  tear  of  hypocrisy  also. 

OHARADB. 
Firnt  Is  in  Am,  but  not  In  game; 
BseoruPt  in  llre^  but  not  in  flame: 
ThinTs  in  ale,  but  not  In  porter; 
Fourth"  $  in  rain,  but  not  In  water; 
Fifih't  in  voice,  but  not  in  sound; 
IxuPi  in  square,  but  not  in  nrnnd* 

AN8WXR  IV  OUR  mUCT. 

AnMWtr  to  laH  wuntkfo  Ckarado-^TKOWU^ 


Anowtr  to  Um  moMo  Aftw— Washington  ii  t 
Capital. 
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•  HE  was  not  boautiiui,  no,  not  even  pretty; 
there  was  nothing  dazzling  or  biilliant  nboat 
her  either  mentally  or  physicaily.  But  she 
was  a  wonaan  in  the  sweetest  sense  of  that  elo. 
qaeot  word,  and  when  yon  once  knew  her  tender, 
true  and  noble  qtudities  of  heart,  yon  would  be 
I  to  aasociftte  some  beauty  with  her  mild,  gray 
33 


oyes,  or  to  fiuiey  yoa  had  dtooorerea  some  new 

loveliness  in  her  smile.  My  first  thought  as  I 
alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  saw  her  standing 
on  tae  '  piazza  of  my  uncle's  old  country  home. 


"  She's  homely  enough,  if  that's  all.'' 
Like  most  men  I  am  an  admirer  of  beauty,  but 
beauty  could  never  hold  a  charm  for  me  where 
there  was  a  Belllah,  cross  or  peeriah  dispoeition  be- 
hind it.  If  I  have  the  weakness  of  my  sex  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mtimg  of  the  gem,  I  think  I  am  more 
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than  ordinarily  partioalar  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
gtm  kttlf.  But  this  may  be  oonceit.  No  one  likes 
to  be  deemed  saperflcial  in  anything,  and  a  man 
wonld  grasp  at  the  slightest  chance  to  aoqait  him- 
self of  the  snspioion  even.  Well^  you  shall  judge, 
my  astate  friends,  and  I  will  go  on  with  my  sim- 
ple recital. 

I  approached  Miss  Elliott,  strong  in  the  impres- 
sion that  I  should  not  like  her,  that  I  should  take 
no  pleasure  in  her  society,  and  perhaps  this  feel- 
ing lent  to  my  manner  more  than  usual  reserve. 
When  we  were  introduced  she  gave  me  her  hand 
with  an  easy,  natuml  modesty  that  no  art  could 
imitate,  and  smiled — in  the  same  way.  I  noticed 
at  once  that  her  hand  though  not  very  small  was 
by  no  means  laiige  and  was  finely  shaped,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  that  her  teeth  though  not  per- 
fectly regular  were  very  white  and  witiiout  blem- 
ish.  Already  my  repugnance  was  melting  away, 
and  before  tea  was  over  I  wondered  why  I  had 
called  her  homely. 

Somewhat  interested  in  her,  I  now  tried  to  make 
myself  agreeable  and — failed  completely.  To  my 
gay,  volatile  remarks  she  gave  little  heed,  answer- 
ing as  briefly  as  possible,  and  with  a  certain,  shy, 
dillldent  manner  that  I  could  not  understand.  Was 
it  oddity?  No,  that  was  foreign  to  her;  she  was 
too  generous  to  be  eccentric.  Did  she  think  I  had 
anumed  this  air  with  the  hope  ol  pleasing  her, 
and  was  she  determined  not  to  be  pleased?  There 
was  nothing  in  her  manner  to  indicate  that  this 
•onjeoture  was  true.  Belinquisliing  all  attempts 
for  the  present  to  lead  her  into  conversation,  I 
took  my  hat  and  walked  out  to  inspect  the  £euin, 
and  to  liiten  to  my  uncle's  entliusiastio  descrip- 
.tions  of  his  fiivorite  stock.  When  I  returned, 
though  it  was  only  a  little  after  eight,  Miss  Elliott 
had  retired  to  her  room. 

"  Prudish  in  her  hours,  isn't  she,  auntie?"  I  said 
as  I  stretched  myselt  out  upon  the  lounge,  and 
lighted  a  cigar. 

**No,  dear,  she  isn't  prudish  in  anything,  I  think, 
h  he  is  a  very  quiet  sensible  girl— one  who  would 
m  ike  an  excellent  wife." 

•■  How  do  yon  like  her.  Will?"  queried  my  un- 
cle .it  that  moment  entering. 

I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  quizzically. 

**  See  here,  my  beloved  relatives,  this  looks  very 
much  hke  a  conspiracy?  I  supposed  you  invited 
me  down  here  to  give  me  rest  and  freedom,  but 
your  buse  purpose  seems  to  be  to  plunge  me  into 
eternal  slaveiy  at  a  moment's  warning.  But  such 
is  the  gratitude  of  one's  relations. 

Both  laughed— as  if  I  could  be  guilty  of  saying 
anything  funny— and  there  the  subject  was  drop- 
ped. 

llie  next  day  was  cloudy,  much  to  my  delight, 
and  getting  my  fishing  appantns  together,  I  start, 
ed  off  for  the  trout  brook.  I  had  excellent  luck, 
and  returned  at  night  with  two  dozen  as  fine  spec- 
kled beauties  as  ever  swam.  Miss  Elliott  met  me 
on  the  lawn,  and  dapped  her  bands  with  enthusi- 
asm when  I  showed  her  my  pretty  prisoners. 

«<0, 1  love  txont  so  moohP*  aha  axolaimed,  h«r 


gray  eyes  sparkling.  "  Now  PU  have  a  Unt 
You  are  of  some  use  in  the  world  after  all,  arent 
you?" 

My  astonishment  was  so  great  that  I  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  reply.  I  never  expected  such  vivacity 
from  her.  I  must  have  sts^  at  her  very  hard, 
for  with  a  faint  blush  as  if  she  regretted  her  merri- 
ment, j»he  turned  away  and  walked  soberly  toward 
the  side  entrance  of  the  house.  I  went  in  at  the 
front  and  saw  no  more  of  Miss  Elliott  tmtil  tea 
was  ready,  and  the  savory  fish  were  pntting  a  very 
keen  edge  upon  my  appetite.  Uncle  was  very 
jolly  during  the  repast  and  the  laugh  went  round 
frequently.  Miss  Elliott  joining  in  the  mirth  in 
rather  a  subdued  way.  I  looked  at  her  occasional^ 
ly,  but  could  not  catch  her  eye ;  she  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  when  my  glance  was  to  be  directed 
upon  her,  and  thus  avoided  it  very  naturally  and 
without  the  least  embonassment  In  the  evening 
I  managed,  after  a  deal  of  hard  work,  to  engnge 
her  in  conversation.  I  found  her  mind  well-stoied, 
her  ideas  very  lucid  and  conservative,  and  tem^ 
pered  by  those  sweet,  feminine  qualities  tliat  were 
prominent  in  her  composition— charity,  forbear* 
anoe,  patience  and  amiability.  I  began  to  adiuixc 
her — I  could  not  deny  the  fact  even  to  myself  that 
the  reflex  of  her  pure,  gentle  spirit  had  cast  a  won* 
drous  beauty  upon  her  face,  and  that  that  boauty 
had  suddenly  become  very  dear  to  me,  I  sat  si- 
lent for  several  moments  gazing  meditatively  upon 
her,  and  was  only  made  aware  of  my  rudeness  by 
her  arising  and  quietly  bidding  me  good  night.  I 
stammered  out  a  reply  and  looked  at  my  watch; 
'twas  only  nine  o'clock.  I  confess  I  was  provoked. 
What  on  earth  she  wanted  to  plod  off  to  that  lone- 
ly room  for  so  confoundedly  early  was  beyond  mj 
comprehension.  Perhaps  my  society  wasn't  plew- 
ant  to  her?  Hum  I  Well  such  might  be  the  oase^ 
but  it  was  not  a  very  agreeable  thooghti  and  obey- 
ing my  self-esteem  I  put  it  away  as  absurd. 

Two  weeks  passed;  and  many  happy  hours  were 
vouchsafed  to  me.  I  shad  never  forget  them— 
never  loi^t  our  walks  through  the  woods— one 
journeys  to  the  beach,  and  our  moonlight  ramblea 
by  the  itMidside  when  the  ewendd  fields  seemed 
bathed  in  silver,  when  the  glistening  stars  seemed 
to  smile  down  upon  us  from  the  cerulean  domCi 
and  the  stillness  of  nature  was  only  broken  by  the 
sweet,  yet  plaintive  voice  of  the  whip-poor-will 
from  his  perch  in  the  dark  forest  aisles. 

Ah  I  well— every  thing  most  pass,  every  thing 
must  fade  and  die,  and  there  came  a  day  when  I 
had  to  leave  Somerset,  the  dear  old  farm  hoose^ 
and  all  the  tender  associations  of  the  last  month. 
I  felt  miserably,  and  although  I  heaped  miles  of 
epithets  upon  my  own  bead,  the  feeding  grew  no 
less.  It  was  noon  now,  and  at  night  I  should  start 
lor  Philadelphia.  Florence— I  called  her  by  her 
given  name  now — had  avoided  me  all  the  forenoon, 
and  had  been  very  reticent  at  dinner,  but  I  was  de> 
termined  to  speak  with  her,  and  getting  a  hint  from 
auntie  as  to  her  whereabouts.  I  started  off  in  search 
of  her.  I  found  her  under  the  old  porter  tree  ea> 
gaged  in  the  vexy  nnromantic  pastime  of  eating  an 
apple;  as  I  appzoaohcd  she  Ifosa  from  her  seaS  on 
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tbe  rostio  bench  and  remarked  that  she  wan  Jnat 
going  to  the  house. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  with  yoa  a  mmnent,''  I  said. 
••May  I?" 

**Certaml7.  What  shall  we  talk  aboot?^  she 
replied,  reeaming  her  seat 

Her^  answer  was  too  ingenuoos  by  half;  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  it.  Dropping  apon  the  benoh  by 
her  side,  I  took  her  hand.  She  seemed  to  attiich 
no  significance  to  this  action  and  allowed  her  fin- 
gers to  rest  quietly  in  mine. 

'<  Florence,  I  am  going  away  to-nighf  I  knew 
my  yoice  trembled,  bat  I  couldn't  help  it.  •*! 
want  some  souvenir  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
haye  passed  together — want— oh,  darling,  I  want 
your  promise  to  be  my  wile,  for  I  love  yon  better 
than  any  one  else  on  earth.'' 

Her  fieu)e  grew  a  shade  whiter,  but  this  was  the 
only  indication  of  feeling  that  she  betrayed.  Aris- 
ing, she  looked  me  directly  in  the  eye,  and  with  a 
nd  imiie,  rejoined: 

*•!  am  yery  sorry  for  this,  Willi  I  haye  tried 
?eiy  hard  to  avoid  any  thing  that  might  lead  to 
this.  Please  don't  interrupt  me — falter  over 
these  words  because  I  see  that  they  pain  yoo,  and 
I  am  the  last  one  to  wound  any  one's  feelings  in- 
tentionally. I  respect  you,  nay  more,  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  your  manly  qualities— bat  that  is 
•11.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  love.  Remember  me  as 
a  friend,  and  fox^et  this  one  unpleasant  episode  of 
oar  acquaintance." 

"But  Florence,  think  a  moment  I  We  have  but 
one  life — we  may  never  meet  again — ^you  have  not 
•aid  that  yoa  do  not  love  me.  For  God  sake  do 
not  blast  my  life  and  your  own  too — " 

**  You  will  force  me  to  use  unkind  words,  I'm 
alhdd,  and  that  will  only  increase  your  grief  and 
my  regret.  Liet  this  end  here.  I  will  bid  you  good- 
by  now. 

She  extended  her  hand.  I  saw— or  thooght  I 
■aw  her  lips  quiver  slightly,  and  an  ezptession  of 
sorrow  flit  across  her  features.  I  took  the  hand  I 
k>ved  so  well  in  mine,  held  it  an  instant,  and  then 
relkiquished  it  with  a  sickening  feeling  at  my  heart. 
I  heard  her  light  step  as  she  moved  away,  and  then 
resting  my  head  on  the  arm  of  the  seat,  I  reflected 
with  bitterness  most  acute  upon  my  disappoint- 
ment. An  half  hour  passed,  and  I  arose  and  went 
to  the  house,  using  all  my  art  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings from  the  sharp  eyes  of  my  aunt.  I  sueceeded, 
and  without  any  one's  suspecting  the  agony  that 
lay  behind  my  smiling  face,  I  leit  Somerset. 

Six  months  passed.  I  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe my  feelings  to  you ;  enough  it  is  that  I  was 
Tery  unhappy.  I  had  tried  all  ways  to  drive  this 
love  from  my  heart,  to  lilt  the  oppression  that  res^ 
ed  upon  my  nature,  but  in  vain.  I  had  even  been 
•0  &lse  to  my  own  conscience,  so  donbtinl  of  my 
lability  as  to  seek  the  most  beautiful  woman 
imong  my  acquaintances,  and  to  devote  myself  to 
ber  assiduously  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  new  pas- 
ikm  to  counteract  the  old  one,  or  at  the  very  least 
to  forget  temporarily  in  the  charms  of  her  society 
the  terrible  disappointment  that  had  driven  all  the 
brightness  oot  of  my  life.  Bat  it  was  all  a  mook. 


ery — the  more  I  labored  to  forget,  the  more  vivid 
grew  my  memory.  At  last,  in  sheer  despair,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  Florence,  asking  her  in  a  friend- 
ly way  to  oorrespond  with  me,  and  telling  her  that 
I  had  tried  to  forget  that  M  unpleasant  episode  "  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  hoping  that  she  would  1*6- 
member  her  regard  for  me  and  not  refuse  my  re* 
quest.  Twas  a  stupid  letter,  but  I  knew  I  could 
not  improve  it  if  I  tried  a  dozen  times,  so  I  sent  it, 
and  counted  the  hours  imtil  I  received  an  answer^ 
Two  weeks  passed,  and  I  grew  very  weary  and  dis* 
oonsolate  ere  one  came.  I  opened  the  little  pink 
envelope  with  trembling  fingers,  and  threw  my- 
self into  my  easy  chair  with  the  fond  expectation 
of  reading  two  or  three  pages;  but  this  was  all: 

"  Will — Yours  received  and  read  with  pleasoreir 
I  am  very  glad  you  are  succeeding  so  well  in  busi- 
ness; you  have  my  warmest  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued prosperity.  I  will  exchange  a  brief  note 
with  yon  once  a  month  if  you  will  be  careful  to- 
live  in  the  present  and  not  in  the  jMtst. 

Florenob.'^ 

Wasn't  this  encouraging?  Once  a  month,  and' 
only  four  lines  at  that,  and  the  subject  nearest  my 
heart  interdicted  I  I  felt  indignant  as  well  as  sad,- 
and  reproached  myself  very  bitterly  for  being  HfteV 
enough  to  write  to  her  at  aU.  Did  she  ever  cat^ 
for  me?  If  so,  why  should  she  cause  both  herself 
and  me  so  much  unnecessary  pain?  For  days  I 
wondered  and  conjectured,  and  tried  to  find  some 
motive  for  her  singular  action,  but  I  only  found 
confusion  and  weariness. 

Weil,  time  draj(ged  on;  I  saw  others  happy  with 
their  ^ives  and  children,  and  my  own  loneliness 
grew  unendurable— yet  there  was  but  one  in  the 
wide,  wide  world  who  would  relieve  it,  and  she — 
pretended  not  to  love  me.  X  say  pretended,  for  I 
had  grown  to  believe  that  she  did  love  me,  but  was 
prevented  from  concealing  it  by  some  circumstance 
of  her  past  lif\s,  some  great  sorrow,  perhaps.  Her 
letters  were  brief  but  kind;  and  as  I  pored  over 
them,  it  seemed  that  I  could  detect  hidden  feeling 
in  some  sentences,  or  see  whei*e  she  had  paused, 
reflecting  with  caution,  perhaps,  on  what  to  say 
next.  Eight  months  bad  flown,  and  I  was  writing 
my  ninth  letter  to  her.  Thus  far  I  had  never  re- 
ferred to  the  prohibited  subject,  but  now  I  could 
not  restrain  the  yearning  oi  my  heart,  and  the 
words  leaped  from  my  pen  almost  before  I  knew 
it: 

"  Florence,  I  can  never  foi^et  you  I  God  knows 
I  have  tried,  but  it  is  itni)Od9ibie.  I  love  you,  as  I 
have  never  love. I  before,  as  I  never  can  again  I 
Think  of  ihe^e  words — look  into  your  own  heart 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  feeling  there  for  me. 
Write  to  me,  darling — write  at  once,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  your  happiness  and — mine,  for  I  be* 
lieve  both  to  be  one." 

In  four  days  I  received  this  reply :  *'  It  was  very 
unkind  of  you  to  renew  that  painAil  theme.  I  can 
pardon  you,  however,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
write  to  me  again.  If  you  do  I  shall  be  forced  to 
return  the  letter  unoi>ened.  I  am  not  harsh,  I  am 
only  just,  both  to  yoa  and  mysei^'* 

AU  hope  seemed  dg^^  ^^^OgWoon  i» 
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the  future  to  gaide  me  out  of  the  terrible  darknew 
that  settled  arouud  my  spirit.  I  felt  ciiuhed  and 
lifeless,  as  fiur  as  any  meutul  action  was  conoerned. 
I  know  I  urn  using  strong  languiige,  but  it  doesn't 
begin  to  describes  my  real  condition.  Wlien  I  went 
down  to  the  store  the  next  morning  my  partner's 
first  words  were:  "Are  you  ill,  Harris?"  I  laugh- 
ed and  shook  my  head — it  seemed  ridiculous  that 
I,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  should  be  affected  by  love  I 
I  wouldn't  be,  my  pride  was  stung  at  the  thought, 
all  the  jests  and  taunts  and  caricatures  of  love- 
lorn swains  that  I  had  ever  heard  or  seen  returned 
to  my  mind,  and  I  fought  with  my  emotions  until, 
through  anger,  probably — ^very  natural  color  re- 
turned to  my  face.  I  had  conquered,  and  I  was 
proud  of  the  victoxy;  but  the  next  day  the  same 
hattie  had  to  be  fought  over,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  until  I  grew  pale  and  nervous.  My  partner 
advised  me  to  go  to  Europe,  and  with  the  idea  of 
drowning  all  my  griefs  in  the  gayeties  of  Paris,  I 
went,  and  was  gone  three  months.  The  i-esolution 
Was  as  foolish  as  the  task  was  fnutless.  I  was 
amused  for  a  time,  and  undoubtedly  received  some 
benefit  from  the  tiip,  but  my  love  for  Florence  was 
as  intense  as  ever,  though  the  violence  of  my  last 
disappointment  had  subsided.  I  had  been  at  home 
but  a  few  days,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  un- 
cle saying  that  Florence  had  gone  to  St.  Louis,  and 
would  probably  remain  there  several  weeks.  Tou 
may  be  sure  that  I  made  it  my  business  to  have 
business  there,  for  I  was  determined  •to  see  her, 
and  extort  from  her  some  reason  for  her  cruelty — 
I  could  call  it  nothing  else.  The  next  week  found 
mo  in  this  flourishing  city  of  the  west,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  after  removing  the  stains  of  travel,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  house  where  she  boarded. 
I  was  shown  at  once  into  the  sitting  room,  and 
Florence  was  called  down.  I  felt  some  apprehen- 
sion as  to  how  she  would  greet  me,  and  turned  my 
back  to  the  door  so  that  I  might  not  be  disconcert- 
ed to  t>egin  with.  The  next  moment  I  heard  her 
step — ahl  how  well  I  knew  it  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  the  dear,  familiar  voice  said:  **Did 
you  wish  to  see  me,  sir?''  I  faced  about  suddenly, 
she  caught  her  breath  sharply— every  particle  of 
color  left  her  face,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  as  if 
for  support  I  rushed  toward  her,  clasped  her  in 
my  arms,  and  covered  her  lips  and  cheeks  with 
kisses.  She  looked  up  at  me  once  half-reproaoh- 
fully,  half-yeamingly,  and  then  burst  into  tears 
and  hid  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  Moving  to- 
ward the  lounge,  I  placed  her  gently  by  my  side, 
and  then  said: 

'*  Florence,  why  have  you  made  yourself  and  me 
so  miserable?  Why  have  you  refused  me  when 
your  heart  was  all  my  own?  Oh  my  darling,  think 
of  the  hours  of  happiness  we  have  loBt,  the  days  of 
loneliness  we  have  endured,  and  for  what?" 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  looked 
me  steadily  in  the  face. 

8BB  BNORAVINO. 

**  Will,  I  had  resolved  never  to  many.  My  poor 
mother's  life  was  blasted  by  a  cruel,  drunken  hus- 
band— my  father  1  You  will  never  know  how  we 
•ufifored.  But  *taA  past,  both  have  gone.   Mj  love 


for  you  has  conquered  my  pr^ndioes.  I  am 
yours,  but  I  would  rather  see  yon  dead  here  by  mj 
side  than  ever  to  see  yon  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.'*  She  dropped  her  head  on  my  chest  and 
wept  again.  I  comforted  her  and  bade  her  think 
of  the  joy  in  store  for  u& 


THE  CHEST  OF  GK>IiD. 

BT  MBS.  MABT  ▲.  DENISOlff. 


r^jjCr*  GREAT  many  years  ago  there  stood  a  very 
Jj^^t  -  old  house  in  a  small  town  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland.  The  old  house  had  been  built  lor  a 
rich  and  powerful  baron,  but  the  baron's  bones  had 
long  been  crumbled,  and  even  his  ashes  had  prob- 
ably disappeared  at  the  time  the  incidents  I  am 
about  to  relate  happened. 

It  someway  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  old  baron,  a  hundred  years  alter  his 
death.  It  was  not  much  of  a  property  then,  to  be 
sure;. but  there  were  some  habitable  rooms,  and 
John  Thorpe,  the  legatee,  was  a  very  poor  man, 
who  had  honestly  and  learnedly,  for  the  times, 
brought  up  a  family  of  children.  So  to  save  reat 
they  moved  into  the  best  part  of  this  old  house. 

There  were  seven  of  them — father  and  mother, 
John  Wilfred,  sixteen,  James  Afford,  fourteen,  litr 
tie  Henry,  ten,  Alice,  five,  and  a  beautiful  babe  of 
one  year.  And  what  a  racket  they  made  amon^r 
the  mouldy  rooms  1  John  Wilfred  whose  tastes 
were  studious,  went  ransacking  amidst  the  lumber 
of  the  garrets,  and  found  plenty  of  faded  mana- 
script  and  old  {Mipers,  with  which  to  employ  him- 
self during  the  winter.  The  little  Alice  sang  like 
a  bird,  and  her  feet  were  ever  tripping  along  the 
deep  old  entries  and  over  the  ancient  stairs.  There 
were  fiided  pictures  in  the  haUs,  which  it  was  her 
delight  to  study;  and  perhaps  the  fiimons  Thorpe 
ot  after  years  owed  the  first  dawning  of  his  genius 
to  the  contemplation  of  those  mammoth  scenes  in 
dim  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  when  he  was  **  little 
Henry." 

The  fiEunily  was  poor— it  was  at  the  same  time 
respectable.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  a  small  linen-draper, 
and  only  made  enough  to  educate  his  little  ones, 
dress  them  neatly,  and  keep  them  from  want. 

"Ah,  if  I  were  but  a  rich  mani"  sighed  John 
Thorpe,  one  night,  alter  the  children  were  in  bed, 
save  John  Wilfred  and  James  Alford.  The  former 
sat  at  a  far-of!  table,  the  latter  was  playing  with  a 
pretty  little  spaniel.  For  a  small  space  around  the 
room  was  lighted,  but  afieu:  off  in  the  comer  there 
was  deep,  deep  sliadows. 

"  Why  i>artioularly  now  do  you  wish  to  be  a  rich 
man?"  a^ked  his  wile,  a  little,  pale  woman,  who 
despite  the  delicate  shade  of  her  cheeks,  was  very 
well  and  happy. 

"  Because  I  have  a  fine  offer  here.  For  a  paL 
try  hundred  pounds,  John  Wilfred  could  go  right 
into  the  ofQce  of  one  of  the  best  barristers  in  Loo- 
don." 

"  O,  faiherl"  ejcdaimed  John. 
Yes  a  splendid  chance,  that  is  open  to  us  for  a 
week.   But  I  don't  see  as  we  can  do  aoythiog. 
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80  much  for  poyerty  P>  be  exclaimed,  bitterlj.  **  It 
keeps  us  down,  and  keepe  oar  children  down." 

*'  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  John/'  aaid  his  wife. 

"  I  sappoee  it  is  foolish/'  said  the  man,  "  especi- 
ally as  it  does  no  good.  Well,  if  Jehn  Wilfred 
can't  be  a  lawyer,  he  can  be  an  honest  man,  thank 
God  I" 

James  Alford  crept  op  to  his  brother. 

"I  say,  John,  it  seems  to  me  yon  oonld  go  to 
that  place.  I'll  come  oat  of  school  and  take  yoor 
tarn  on  the  furni." 

No,  it's  no  ose,  as  iather  says,"  retamod  John 
Wilfred.  **  We  are  poor  and  must  make  the  b<«t 
of  it  Besides,  we  have  to  pay  the  money  down, 
and  yon  know  we  coaldnt  possibly  do  that." 

The  next  morning  the  son  shooe  merrily.  There 
were  no  dark  comers  in  the  great  room  now,  bat 
instead,  sheets  of  red  light,  stretching  from  wall 
to  wall,  merry  little  children  laoghing  and  flitting 
aboat,  a  break£ei8t-table,  plainly  spread,  a  kettle 
bubbling  on  the  hearth,  and  the  baby  sitting  ap- 
right  in  the  cradle,  crowing  as  lastily  as  it  coald. 
0,  what  a  cheerful  home-picture  it  was  I 

Ally  dreamed  something  last  night,"  said  Hen- 
17,  as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  She  hollered 
right  oat  in  her  sleep,  and  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried,  *0,  ain't  it  bright?  ain't  it  bright?'  And 
when  I  called  her,  she  sat  right  np  in  bed,  and  says 
she,  *0,  Henry,  wasn't  it  a  beantifnl  chest  of  gold? 
So  fall  I  Now  we  are  all  rich!'  I  asked  her  what 
she  meant,  and  she  said,  '  O,  Henry,  it  was  a  great 
chest  fall  of  gold,  up  stairs  I  Let  us  go  and  get  it' 
Then  when  I  laughed  she  came  to." 

"What  care  you  talking  about,  Henry?"  asked  his 
fiither. 

"  I  did  dream  it, '  cried  little  Alice,  and  I  can 
go  right  np  stairs  just  where  it  is." 

"Just  where  what  is,  child?" 

''The  gold— the  chest  all  full  of  goIdP' 

"What  ridicolons  nonsense  the  child  is  talking," 
said  Mr.  Thorpe.  ' 

"  Well,  the  man  came  to  me  at  any  rate,"  said 
little  Alioe,  confidently. 

"  What  man?" 

"  Why,  the  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a 
great  mark  from  that  part  of  his  face  to  that  part 
of  his  face,  crosswise,"  she  replied,  passing  a  finger 
diagonally  from  forehead  to  chin. 

"  Is  the  child  bewitched?"  asked  her  fiither. 

"  She  saw  the  portrait  of  old  Gmn'ther  Thorpe, 
the  baron,  probably,"  said  John  Wilfred. 

"  I  didn't — I  didn't  see  anything  but  him,"  cried 
the  child,  quite  flushed  aud  nervous.  "  I  never 
saw  a  picture  like  him.  I  know  where  the  room 
is.  I'll  show  you  now.  Come." 

"Humor  the  child,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe.  "The 
dream  has  made  a  strong  impression." 

"  John — ^his  son — Henry  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  follow- 
sd  the  sprightly  little  girl,  who  had  gone  jumping 
np  stairs.  She  led  them  to  hall  ailer  hall,  flying, 
almost,  from  one  room  to  another.  At  last  she 
oame  to  a  small,  dilapidated  apartment,  that  appear- 
ed to  have  no  outlet  save  by  the  low  entrance  at 
whi  .  h  they  went  in. 

"  The  room  is  in  there,"  said  the  child. 


"  In  where?  Why,  no.  Don't  yon  see  there'i 
no  door?"  said  her  father. 

"There  it  a  door,"  said  Alice.  "  The  room  is  in 
there." 

John,  the  eldest  son,  was  carefiilly  feeling  over 
the  thick  paper,  which  was  torn  in  sundry  places. 

"  Father,"  he  cried,  quite  flushed,  "  I  feel  the 
cracks  of  a  door." 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  little  Alice.  "There's  a 
great  wood  picture  in  that  other  room,  and  the 
chest  is  behind  it" 

Much  excited,  father  and  son  went  to  work.  The 
paper  soon  lay  in  stripe  on  the  floor.  Yes,  there 
was  a  door,  carefully  wedged  up.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  many  moments  to  dislodge  the  hindrances, 
and  soon  the  little  party  stood  in  a  close,  musty- 
smelling  room,  whose  two  little  panes  of  thick 
green  gUiss  were  nearly  entirely  obecored  by  dnst 
and  cobwebs. 

**  John,  you  tremble  from  head  to  foot,"  said  his 
\N  i.'e,  catching  hold  of  his  arm.  "  Let  as  go  down 
now.   To-morrow  we  will  look  ftirther." 

"No,  no,"  said  John  Thorpe,  hurriedly.  "I'll 
see  the  thing  to  an  end  now.  How,  in  Heaven's 
name,  did  the  child  know  about  this  room  ?  Come, 
Wilfred,  to  work." 

And  to  work  they  went,  clearing  away  old  planks 
and  useless  lumber. 

"TherC:*  the  wood  picture,"  said  little  Alice, 
calmly. 

It  was  a  painted  panel.  John  Thorpe,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  it,  caught  the  child  in  his  arms. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  if  thou  hast  led  mo  here  and 
thy  dream  proves  a  true  one,  may  God's  blessing 
rest  upon  thee,  my  darling  1"  And  kissing  her,  he 
sat  her  down,  crying  out'  again,  "  Now,  John  Wil- 
fred, to  work." 

They  could  make  no  impression  upon  tlie  panel, 
however,  till  the  son  had  brought  a  heavy  axe  to 
his  father's,  aid.  Then  they  split  the  thick  wood, 
and  behind  it  appeared  a  thinner  {Mirtition,  which 
was  destroyed  like  the  other.  There,  in  truth,  was 
a  cavity,  out  of  which  flew  blinding  dost  But 
they  could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness. 

"  A  lamp,  good  wile,"  said  John  Thorpe.  And 
a  lamp  was  brought 

Cautiously  the  elder  son  entered  this  aperture 
with  the  flickering  candle. 

"  What  do  you  see?"  cried  John  Thorpe. 

"  Nothing,  yet,"  replied  John  Willi-ed. 
It's  black,  it's  black  r'  cried  the  child. 

«« Here's  the  chest!"  shouted  John  Wilfred.  Bib 
voice  had  a  hollow,  muffled  sound.  "  Let  me  out, 
I'm  fall  of  spiders  1"  he  cried,  in  a  moment  after  ap- 
pearing at  the  mouth.  "  Yes,  there's  no  mistake 
about  it — an  old,  black,  worm-eaten  chest,  as  sure 
as  you're  alive!" 

"  And  full  of  gold,  foil,  fhllP'  cried  the  little  Alioe, 
delightedly. 

*•  We  shall  see,  my  child.  Never  mind  spiders 
John,  if  there's  room  to  stand  up.  Give  me  the 
axe.   Now  tor  it" 

He  struck  again  and  again  at  the  old  chest  inside. 
How  strangely  it  sounded  1  There  was  certainly 
something  that  seemed  like  a  a^dk  and  a  rattle. 
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Was  it  gold?  Yes.  A  long,  joyfol  fhoot,  then  an- 
other and  another,  proclaimed  that  treasure  was 
found,  John  Thorpe  came  springing,  boondiag 
out  of  the  aperture,  catching  his  wife  In  his  arms, 
oatchitig  Alice,  catching  John,  and  laughing  almost 
deliriously,  as  be  cried,  "Rich,  rich,  rich  I" 

What  more  need  be  said?  The  dream  of  little 
Alice  had  brought  them  the  chest  of  gold.  What 
spiritual  influences  were  at  work  with  the  child's 
mind  we  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  say.  It  was 
true,  however,  that  the  Thorpes  were  rich  enough 
now — that  John  Wilfred  went  to  London,  and 
eventually  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
judges  on  the  bench — that  Henry  left  some  noble 
paintings,  Alice  became  an  eari  s  wife,  and  the  rest 
passed  their  lives  in  quiet  and  contentment,  became 
rich  and  also  meroifui. 

THE  STAB  WUroOW; 

OB, 

BT  WnOFRBD  WOODFBBIT. 


CHAPTER  I. 
HERE  were  many  other  rooms  in  the  lai^e, 
old-fashionud  house;  many  rooms  smaller 
and  lighter,  and  fitted  out  with  modern  fur- 
niture, with  beautiful  pictures,  and  screens,  music- 
racks,  and  hanging  book-shelyes.  But  from  the 
time  when  I,  a  tiny  child  of  five  years  old,  had 
gone  to  live  at  my  dead  mother's  birth-place,  I  had 
always  loved  this  room  best;  because  it  was  high 
and  dark,  and  gloomy;  because  the  silver  moon- 
light, entering  through  the  drapery  of  morning 
glories,  shimmered  on  the  floor  and  walls  in  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  shapes;  because  a  certain  carved 
book-case  of  black  wood  stood  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  and  held  a  choice  selection  of  old  romances, 
and  ghost  and  &iry  stories;  and  an  ancient  piano 
with  little  brass-knobbed  drawers  in  the  sides, 
which  had  belonged  to  my  mother  in  her  girlish 
days;  and  last,  not  least,  because  her  portrait  hung 
there — ^the  red  lips  always  smiling,  the  blue  eyes 
always  looking  kindly  down  upon  her  little  orphan 
child.  In  a  deep  bay  window,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  was  my  favorite  seat;  the  old  arm-chair 
where  she  had  rocked  me  to  sleep  throughout  my 
troublesome  infancy.  A  large  and  heavy  mahog- 
any table  stood  also  at  the  lecess;  it  was  well  fur- 
nished with  my  writing-desk  and  the  books  I  loved 
the  best.  My  guitar-case  stood  within  a  conveni- 
ent distance,  and  the  heavy  crimson  curtains  of  the 
recess  shut  me  in  when  I  choose  to  have  them. 
Here  was  my  dreaming  place — ^my  happy  valley — 
xny  **  eyrie,"  as  Clyde  Hamilton  often  called  it. 

My  guardian  was  a  widower,  without  children, 
who  lived  in  this  grand  old  house,  with  his  ser- 
vants, his  old  housekeeper,  and  his  two  wards — 
Clyde  Hamilton,  (his  nephew,)  and  myseli',  Clyda 
Stanton.  We  were  all  related,  in  a  distant  way, 
and  Clyde  and  I  were  brought  up  together  like 
brother  and  sister.  We  were  much  alike  in  per. 
•on,  as  well  as  in  name.  Both  tall  and  slender, 


both  fiur,  with  brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  dear,  daik 
gray;  both  merry,  active,  daring  and  thonghtlesa. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  Clyde  was 
gentle  and  yielding  in  disposition,  while  I  was  ain- 
gularly  determined  and  fiery.  My  guardian  oaed 
often  to  look  at  us  and  sigh,  and  once  I  heard  him 
say:  "  Ciyda  should  haVe  been  ayde."  Thia  brief 
remark  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  young  as  I 
was.  I  often  used  to  weep  secretly,  because  I  was 
so  headstrong,  and  resolved  to  do  better;  but  at  the 
first  provocation,  presto!  the  eyes  flashed,  the  face 
flushed,  the  little  hand  was  raised,  and  Clyde  bent 
meekly  before  the  storm. 

My  guardian  was  a  very  handsome  man.  Ho 
was  tall  and  erect,  finely  formed,  though  slightly 
tending  to  corpulency.  His  migestio  form — his 
straight,  proud  features,  his  high  white  forehead, 
and  curling  hair,  nearly  auburn  in  hue— his  heavy, 
curling  beard  and  mustache,  and  the  calm,  immor- 
able  expression  of  his  face,  all  denoted  strength— > 
and  I  admired,  and  was  proud  of  them.  But  his 
smile,  though  very  sweet,  was  sad;  there  was  a 
glance  of  restless  pain  in  his  large  blue  eyes,  and 
an  undertone  of  melancholy  in  his  voice,  like  the 
distant  music  of  the  lonely  sea.  I  often  wondered 
what  could  be  the  reason  of  this,  but  I  never  dared 
to  ask.  I  was  his  pet  and  favorite;  I  climbed  upon 
his  knee  and  nestled  in  his  bosom;  both  Clyde  and 
myself  were  taught  to  call  him  **  Aleck,''  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  more  formal  **  Guardian,"  or  **  Mr. 
Hamilton  but  though  we  were  with  him  so  con- 
stantly and  familiarly,  he  drew  a  line  between  as, 
unconsciously,  and  his  soul  said  to  mine, "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  fiEutherl"  Never,  by  word, 
or  deed,  or  look,  did  I  step  over  the  boundary  line; 
not  that  I  feared  him,  but  because  I  was  too  proud 
to  intrude  upon  his  inner  life. 

My  guardian  was  not  an  old  man. ,  Not  more 
than  thirty  years  had  passed  over  his  head,  when 
my  sixteenth  birthday  came  round.  But  on  that 
day,  as  I  sat  upon  his  knee  and  rolled  his  soft  coiis 
of  shining  hair  round  my  finger,  I  saw,  what  I  had 
never  noticed  before,  that  they  were  slightly  sprin- 
kled with  gray.  I  could  not  quite  repress  an  ex> 
olamation  of  surprise;  he  looked  up  from  the  rev- 
erie into  which  he  had  fiallen,  and  saw  my  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  the  curls.  His  face  changed  at  onoe, 
and  saying,  abruptly,  You  are  growing  almost  too 
large  a  girl  to  keep  this  old  plaoe  upon  my  knee," 
he  put  me  from  it,  rose  and  went  into  his  Hbrary 
and  locked  himself  in.  His  words  pained  me,  for  I 
liked  to  be  near  him,  and  lay  my  heal  upon  his 
shoulder.  But  they  were  forgotten  the  next  day 
by  us  both,  and  I  took  my  seat  again  without  re- 
prootl  I  had  not  grown  too  large,  yet,  to  oocupj 
the  room  he  had  given  me  in  his  heart. 

He  was  our  teacher.  Four  hours  every  day 
were  spent  with  him  in  his  library,  and  Clyde  and 
I  studied  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  same  book. 
Nor  was  our  musical  education  neglected.  Clyde*s 
voice  was  like  Aleck's — a  fine,  dear  tenor,  though 
lacking  the  rich  and  mournful  music  that  thrilled 
the  heart  whenever  he  sang.  Mine  was  a  deep  and 
rich  contralto,  and  our  concerts  in  the  musio-rooai 
were  by  no  means  despised.  Mj  guardian  p^yed. 
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OS  he  sanjiT,  divinely.  He  was  a  genius  in  this  re- 
spect The  organ  was  his  &vorite  instiument  I 
played  apon  the  piano  and  guitar,  and  Clyde  loved 
best  to  woke  the  soft  echoes  of  the  flute.  And  the 
greater  part  of  our  evenings  were  spent  in  the 
mnsic-room  together,  where  all  these  instruments 
had  their  accustomed  place.  Then  came  the  good- 
sight  kiss  and  greeting,  and  we  separated,  to  await 
the  coming  of  as  hnppy  a  moirow. 

But  the  "  Star  Window Yes;  that  was  what  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  about  It  was  the  bay  win- 
dow of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  was 
known  by  that  name,  because  from  its  open  case- 
ment we  had  traced  the  constellations  on  many  a 
winter  evening.  And  also,  because  I  had  a  pecu- 
liar habit  of  sitting  there,  each  night,  when  the 
evening  star  arose  arose,  and  dreaming  such  gor- 
geous dreams  as  colored  all  my  inner  and  outer 
life.  It  became  a  by- word  in  the  house  when  I  was 
asked  for,  at  this  particular  hour,  She  ii  in  the 
Star  Window  talking  with  Venus."  Certainly  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  had  somewhat  to  do  with  those 
exquisite  dreams.  And  when,  from  the  music- 
room  below,  I  heard  the  solemn  tones  of  the  oi^n, 
or  the  mellow  notes  of  the  flute,  such  vngue  long- 
ings, such  wild  desires,  beginning  and  ending  in  a 
pleasing  pain,  would  thrill  through  my  heart,  that 
I  could  only  sit  and  weep  passionately,  or  walk  the 
floor  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  unrest 

In  such  a  mood,  one  night,  I  hardly  noticed  that 
the  oi^gan  had  ceased,  till  my  guardian's  arm  was 
passed  around  my  waist,  and  his  step  kept  pcu)e 
with  mine.  The  gathering  twilight  filled  the  room 
with  a  dusky  and  uncertain  light — ^in  the  sky  a  pale 
and  silvery  moon  was  gliding  through  fleecy  white 
ebods;  a  cool  but  pleasant  wind  rustled  through 
the  apartment  and  murmured  mournfully  through 
the  pines  beyond  the  house.  In  the  room  below 
I  could  hear  Clyde  still  playing  upon  his  beloved 
flute. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  time;  he  seemed  bur- 
ied in  his  own  thoughts,  and  I  was  analysing  mine. 
At  last  I  stopped  short,  faced  him,  and  placing  my 
two  hands  on  his  shoulder,  asked: 
Aleck,  tell  me,  what  is  life?" 

**  Is  what?"  he  asked,  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

I  repeated  my  question,  and  then  through  the 
gathering  darkness  I  felt  that  his  blue  eyes  were 
scanning  and  reading  my  face  most  thoroughly. 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  your  question 
exactly,"  be  said,  at  last 

**  It's  a  plam  one,  Aleck.  I  have  been  listening 
to  your  music,  and  I  know  you  can  give  me  the 
answer.  Is  it  as  solemn,  as  gmnd,  a-t  triumphant, 
and  yet  as  lull  of  pain,  as  what  you  have  just  play- 
ed?" 

'*  Yon  are  living  it   Wait  and  see,"  was  his  brief 
reply. 
"No;  tell  me  now." 

"To  some,  Clyda,  life  is  a  noble  anthem — to  oth 
en,  a  merry  stave — ^to  others  still,  a  wail  of  sorrow 
and  pcdn." 

"  And  what  will  mine  be,  Aleck?" 

He  drew  me  a  little  closer  to  his  heart,  stooped 
down  and  kissed  me,  and  then  said,  kindly: 


"  The  best  and  happiest,  if  I  have  power  to  make 
it  so.  Now  put  on  your  hat  and  take  a  walk  with 
me.  I  mustn't  leave  yon  so  much  alone,  I  see. 

"Why,  Aleck?" 

"  Because  yon  think,"  was  his  laughing  reply; 
and  tying  my  hat  over  my  curls,  he  ran  with  me 
down  the  broad  staircase  and  out  at  the  open 
door. 

It  was  an  evening  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
The  dead  leaves  rustled  beneath  our  feet,  and  whirl- 
ed up  around  us  as  the  wind  swept  by.  The  keen 
air  made  my  cheeks  i^low  and  my  eyes  flash ;  my 
soul  glowed,  also,  and  every  vein  in  my  body  was 
tingling  with  a  sense  of  abundant  life.  But  sud- 
denly  the  wailing  of  the  breeze  in  the  pines  smote 
me  like  a  melancholy  warning.  I  stopped  short, 
moved  a  little  closer  to  Aleck,  and  sat  down. 

We  sat  upon  the  hill-side  just  beyond  the  honse. 
A  small  valley  lay  between  us  and  it;  th^t,  as  well 
as  the  hill,  wns  turning  brown  and  sere  with  dying 
grass.  Thu  bouse  looked  large,  and  grand,  and 
gloomy.  A  light  burned  in  the  windows  of  the  mu- 
sic-room, and  just  above,  the  moonbeams  silvered 
the  panes  of  my  casement,  till  they  shone  like  a 
molten  sea  of  glass. 

"  Ohi  look  AleckP'  I  cried.  "Look  at  the  ste 
window  I" 

"Yon  should  see  it  at  sunset  Then  itblaM 
like  a  watch-fire,"  was  his  answer;  and  he  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  think. 

We  sat  there  a  long  time,  silent  I  nestled  oloaa 
to  him,  laid  my  cheek  upon  his  shoulder  and 
dreamed.  If,  as  he  said,  I  thought  too  much,  he 
certainly  was  not  taking  the  means  to  make  me 
think  leas. 

I  watched  the  light  below  my  room,  and  saw  the 
boyish  figure  of  Clyde  i)a8sing  and  repassing  there. 
At  last  the  lamp  disappeared ;  it  was  gone  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  shone  from  my  own  window,  and  I 
saw  him  standing  there,  with  folded  arms,  and  brow 
pressed  against  the  i>anes.  I  touched  my  guardian 
and  pointed  to  the  boy. 

"Clyde  wiU  be  lonely,  Aleck.  Shall  we  go 
back?" 

He  roused  himself,  looked  first  down  in  my  fiu)e, 
and  then  towards  Clyde,  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, that  I  had  never  seen  before  upon  his  face. 
Had  my  grave  guardian  been  dreaming,  al:>o? 

We  went  back  to  the  house.  I  was  the  first  to 
gain  my  chamber.  My  guardian  followed,  and 
waited  for  us  to  say  good-night  to  each  other,  with- 
out sitting  down.  I  went  up  to  Clyde  and  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck  to  give  him  my  parting  kiss. 
His  face  flushed  up  suddenly — ^he  held  me  closely 
in  his  arms  a  moment — ^kissed  me  three  times,  not 
as  he  had  been  accostomed  to  kiss  me,  and  left  the 
room.  Wondering  and  perplexed,  I  approached 
my  guardian.  He  was  observing  us  with  the  same 
peculiar  glance,  but  when  he  saw  my  perplexity, 
he  smiled  and  said,  "  Go  to  rest,  little  pet  To* 
morrow  I  will  explain  this." 

I  raised  my  lips  to  his.  He  bent  down,  touched 
them  slightly,  laid  his  hand  a  moment  upon  my 
bead,  and  then  answered  my  good-night  I  heard 
Clyde  go  back  into  the  room  after  I  had  left  it,  and 
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the  min^^  soond  of  their  voices  haunted  me  till  I 
fellaaleep. 


CHAPTER  n. 

And  this  was  the  explanation.  Clyde  was  to 
leave  os,  Clyde  was  to  enter  college  in  a  distant 
State-Kind  Clyde  loved  me  I  These  three  things 
my  guai-dian  told  me,  on  the  next  morning,  sitting 
bel'ore  me  and  looking  steadily  in  my  lace  all  the 
time.  Smiles  and  blushes  were  all  that  rewarded 
his  Bcratiny — of  the  thoughts  hidden  deep  in  my 
heart,  he  had  no  knowledge.  Clyde  had  been 
growing  dearer  to  me  every  day}  if  to  be  near  him 
and  to  be  happy,  to  be  sad  when  he  was  away,  to 
love  the  sound  of  his  voioe,  the  smile  upon  his  lip, 
the  echo  of  his  step,  the  light  within  his  eyes,  whs 
to  love  him  as  he  did  me — I  did  so.  I  said  as  much 
to  my  guardian  when  he  uskod  mo.  I  did  not  wait 
to  have  him  draw  the  oonlesston  piecemeal  from 
my  lips — I  spoke  frankly  and  Ireely,  for  I  was  nei- 
ther ashamed  of  the  alToction  I  avowed  for  the  first 
time,  nor  afraid  to  show  him  the  sacred  secret  of 
my  heart  He  regarded  me  a  moment  with  a  pow- 
erful glance,  took  my  two  hands  in  his  and  held 
Uiem  ilrmly  lor  a  moment,  while  his  lip  trembled, 
and  a  red  flush,  painful  in  its  sudden  brilliancy, 
came  upon  his  cheek. 

''Oh,  child  I  child  I'' he  said,  and  then  checked 
himself  suddenly.  He  seemed  much  moved — ^his 
emotion  made  me  also  agitated,  and  half  breath- 
less with  a  dumb  kind  of  sorrow  that  seemed  in 
that  moment  out  of  place.  I  threw  my  arms 
around  his  neck  and  hid  my  face  upon  his  breast 
He  bent  over  me — ^his  hot  breath  liemned  my  cheek, 
and  I  thought  I  felt  him  kiss  my  hair,  but  Uiis 
might  have  been  a  luncy. 

I  heard  Clyde's  step  on  the  stairs,  and,  strange 
to  say,  he  seemed  an  inti'ader  as  he  drew  near  the 
room.  My  guardian  drew  my  arms  Irom  his  neck, 
lifted  my  head,  and  stood  apart  Irom  me. 

"  You  have  another  resting-place,  now,"  was  his 
only  answer  to  my  look  of  sorrowful  inquiry,  llien 
as  Cljde  entei'ed,  he  laid  my  unresisting  hand  in 
his,  and  lelt  us  together  to  speak  of  the  future  that 
had  opened  so  suddenly  for  both  of  us. 

The  btar  window  now  became  Clyde's  chosen 
haunt  as  well  as  mine.  By  day  his  easel  stood  near 
my  table,  and  the  crinuion  curtains  were  looped  up 
to  give  him  the  best  light,  and  at  evening  he  shared 
my  watchings  and  dreamiugs  there.  All  but  my 
one  sacred  hour — I  could  not  admit  him,  even,  to 
that  I  am  al'raid,  if  I  were  to  conteas  the  whole 
truth,  I  should  say  that  I  wearied  a  little  of  this 
continual  companionship,  and  so  was  gUid  to  claim 
this  brief  respite.  For  Clyde,  though  k  gay  com- 
panion for  my  lighter  hoars,  had  but  little  sympa- 
thy with  my  more  serious  moods,  and  only  looked 
puzzled  and  gored  when  I  broached  some  extrava- 
gent  schemes,  or  discussed  some  startling  doctrine, 
in  his  presence.  The  heroines  ot  my  fiEivorite  nov- 
els had  always  confided  every  thought  and  feeling 
to  theii  lovers,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  followed 
their  example.  But  I  soon  grew  wiser,  soon  found 
that  mine  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  me. 


and  I  kept  my  own  counsel  within  my  heart,  aM 
was  on  the  same  footing  with  him  as  before. 

We  were  still  like  brother  and  sister,  though  be- 
trothed lovers.  Clyde  was  aflectionate — so  was  I 
— and  a  quiet  kiss  or  friendly  embrace  was  often 
exchanged  between  us,  as  we  sat  or  walked  to- 
gether. But  in  this  afifection  was  mingled  little  or 
no  passion.  He  often  came  in  sUenily  when  I  was 
busy  writing,  leaned  over  my  chair  and  kissed  my 
cheek,  but  such  caresses  never  thrilled  me  with  a 
pleasing  and  powerful  shudder,  nor  made  my  cheek 
turn  pale  or  red.  I  doubt,  if  after  our  vows  were 
once  exchanged,  we  often  dreamed  much  of  a  home 
and  life  together.  There  was  no  need.  It  was  no 
new  thing  to  us,  and  I  think  we  only  looked  for> 
ward  to  the  same  quiet,  happy  existence  we  had  al- 
ways known.  As  for  speaking  of  mairiage— we 
were  much  more  likely  to  play  at  blind  man's 
buff,"  or  **  puss,  puss  in  the  comer."  We  were 
children,  that  was  all,  and  our  love  was  like  cor 
years,  childish  and  pure. 

He  was  earth's  happiest  son,  and  1  her  happiest 

daughter- 
While  fairy  bells  came  tinkling  o*er  the  water!" 
and  to  their  glad  music  life  was  to  pass  aw^y,  tiQ 
earth  faded  before  the  deeper  and  brighter  glories 
of  Heaven. 

There  was  no  change  with  us,  but  with  another, 
very  dear  to  both  our  hearts.  A  shadow  hung  over 
the  home  that  had  been  so  peaceful — its  spirit  of. 
unity  and  affection  was  secretly,  yet  powerfully 
disturbed.  My  guardian  had  suddenly  grown,  not 
cold,  but  silent  and  I'cserved.  He  never  asked  me 
to  walk  or  ride  with  him  now — ^he  rarely  joined 
us,  of  an  evening,  in  the  music-room,  though  when 
we  were  both  away,  I  would  hear  him  playing 
strange  and  beautiful  melodies  that  would  make 
my  very  heart  ache.  He  seldom  entered  the  room 
where  we  were  -sitting,  and  during  our  study  hours, 
still  spent  in  his  library,  he  seemed  to  confine  bii 
attention  to  us  and  our  recitations,  with  an  effort 
He  was  often  absent,  and  once  I  saw  him  ride  bj 
the  house  rapidly,  mounted  on  lus  bay  horse,  **  Har- 
old," while  by  his  side,  a  lady,  young  and  briUiant, 
with  large,  Idbetck  eyes,  and  long  black  ringlets,  gal- 
loped on  a  snow-white  pony.  He  looked  up  to  the 
casement  where  1  was  standing  with  Clyde,  doflfod 
his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  saddle-bow.  I  saw  her 
eyee  follow  his — she  smiled,  struck  her  horse  a  li^ 
tie  spiteful  blow,  and  asked  her  companion  some 
lauj^hing  question  as  they  dashed  out  of  sight  pro- 
bably about  us. 

To  this  sudden  and  somewhat  astonishing  vision, 
Clyde  laughingly  gave  me  the  key,  in  a  very  few 
words. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  he  Siud.  "That  lady  ii 
Miss  Harland,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard,  and 
I  suppose  Aleck  will  marty  her,  before  long.  8o 
the  gossips  say." 

Marry  her  I  That  haughty  womnn  whose  veiy 
glance  and  smile  had  made  me  dislike  her  bo.  In 
that  case  my  home  must  not  be  hers.  I  never 
could  bear  to  see  her  usurping  my  place  in  my 
guardian's  heart,  as,  doabtleas,  abe  would  do.  No^ 
Clyde  and  I  must  make  another  home  as  beautifiil 
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and  pleasant  as  this,  if^  indeed,  snob  a  thing  ooold 
be. 

I  had  this  thought  to  oocapy  me  during  the  dajs 
that  elapsed  before  his  departore,  and  I  olung  to 
him,  when  the  hour  came,  as  if  I  were  losing  my 
only  friend.  My  guardian  stood,  at  first,  aloof,  bat 
when  the  carriage  rolled  away,  he  led  me  to  my 
room,  and  was  kind  and  gentle  with  me,  like  the 
Aleck  of  other  days. 

CHAPTER  m. 
SOMBTHINO  like  the  old  £euniliar  and  confidential 
interooorse  was  established  between  na,  after  Clyde 
had  gone.  He  saw  how  very  lonely  I  was,  separ- 
ated so  suddenly  from  my  old  playmate,  and  tried 
to  make  me  happy.  He  succeeded  well,  at  times. 
He  rode  with  me,  now — not  with  the  "  dark  lady,'' 
and  I  am  afraid  I  felt  a  little  wicked  satisfaction, 
when,  one  fine  winter  morning,  she  saw  us  dash 
past  her,  snugly  ensconsed  under  buffiiloes  and 
wolf-ekins,  and  drawn  by  Harold  to  the  swift  mu- 
sic of  the  silvery  sleigh-bells.  Aleck  remained  at 
home  with  me  most  of  the  time,  and  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  have  him  do  so.  For  Clyde^s  letters, 
long,  frequent  and  affectionate  as  they  were,  were 
but  a  poor  substitnte  for  his  cheerful  voice  and 
musical  laugh.  What  would  I  give  then,  for  one 
hour  of  that  uninterrupted  communion  of  which 
I  had  grown  secretly  weary,  not  many  weeks  be- 
fore I 

I  said  that  at  times  my  guardian  made  me  happy. 
But  at  others,  the  thought  of  Miss  Harland  made 
me  restless  and  uneasy.  I  used  to  imagine  her  as 
his  wife,  in  all  my  fieivorite  places;  sitting  upon  my 
guardian's  knee,  kneeling  on  the  low  ottoman  be- 
dde  the  organ  and  listening,  as  I  had  so  often  done, 
to  lus  wonderful  playing,  or  leaning  back  careless- 
ly in  my  arm-chair,  and  looking  out  at  the  evening 
star,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  her  thin  lips,  be- 
cause she  had  driven  me  away. 

I  fislt,  instinctively,  that  she  disliked  me,  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  could  never  love,  or  even  like 
her.  And  I  was  too  proud  a  queen  to  be  driven 
from  my  throne.  I  would  abdicate,  but  never  lose 
it  And  X  pined  for  a  larger  ana  freer  life.  I  had 
strange  visions  of  the  world  beyond  my  happy 
home.  I  would  ask  my  gunrdian  to  let  me  go  out 
into  that  world  and  make  myitelf  iriends  of  its  peo- 
ple; and  in  case  he  should  indeed  take  her  for  the 
presiding  genius  of  his  home  and  heart,  why,  Clyde 
would  be  still  left  to  me,  and  with  him  and  his  un- 
changing love  I  could  forget  (it  may  be)  the  lost 
Eden  left  behind. 

It  was  my  hour  for  meditation,  and  I  was  revolv- 
ing this  plan  in  my  mind,  when  I  saw  my  guardian 
walkiug,  with  folded  arms  and  bent  head,  to-and- 
fro,  on  the  snowy  lawn  beneath.  I  looked  out  and 
nidtohim: 

^  Aleck,  will  yon  please  come  up  here?" 

**In  the  star  window  hour?"  he  asked,  with  as- 
tonishment. 

**Tes,  now— as  soon  as  yon  can." 

He  was  in  the  room  in  a  few  moments,  and  I 
^zew  an  ea^-chair  near  mine  and  motioned  him  to 
^  teat  I  dosed  the  window  and  stirred  Uie  fire. 
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^en  lecming  back  in  my  chair  I  studied  his  thought- 
fill  and  beautiful  fiu)e.  How  strange  it  seemed  to 
have  him  there  at  that  hourl  Never  before  had 
any  one  shared  it  with  me. 

He  looked  excited,  restless,  but  strangely  happy^ 
Was  he  thinking  of  Miss  Harland?  Had  he  won 
her  consent  to  be  his  bride? 

"  Aleck,"  I  said,  do  you  remember  I  once  ask- 
ed you  the  question  *  what  is  life?' " 

**  I  do,"  and  he  fixed  his  searching  eyes  upon  my 
face. 

*'  You  gave  me  no  answer  then.  Now  I  would 
not  ask  one,  but  I  would  find  out  the  mysteiy  my- 
self;" 

"  And  how?"  he  asked,  calmly. 
"  Let  me  leave  this  place;  send  me  to  schooL 
Aleck.   I  must  learn  to  talk  the  language  of  men 
and  women.   I  cannot  spend  all  my  days  in  this 
lonely  place." 

"  Cannot  I  cannot  I"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  empha- 
sis that  made  me  start.  **  I  might  have  known 
that  I   Oh,  yon  daughter  of  Eve  I" 

He  rose  and  paoed  the  floor  hurriedly.  He  look- 
ed pale  and  disturbed.  I,  wondering  at  the  sudden 
storm  my  words  had  raised,  sat  silent,  waiting  for 
it  to  subside. 

He  came  back,  at  last,  calm  and  composed,  as 
usual,  and  sat  down  beside  me.  I  thought  I  could 
detect  a  latent  bitterness  in  his  tone  as  he  spoke. 
Every  word  seemed  well  weighed  and  carefully 
considered  before  it  fell  from  his  hps.  He  had 
never  talked  so  guardedly  with  me  before,  and  it 
pained  me. 

<*  Tell  me  your  plans  for  the  future,  if  you  choose," 
he  said. 

<(  To  see  the  world — to  win  fame.  Wealth  I  have 
already." 

**  Fame.  Humph  I  yon  will  find  her  a  fickle  god- 
dess, not  easily  caught,  and  still  less  easy  to  keep. 
But  I  will  not  discourage  you." 

He  leaned  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  and  looked 
down  into  my  face  and  said,  tenderly  and  sadly: 

**  So  my  little  girl  ii  going  to  brave  the  battle 
from  which  so  many  long  to  fly,  but  cannot  She 
must  see  lil'e,  and  I— must  be  left  alone  l" 

TeoiB  were  in  my  eyes  and  a  choking  sensation 
in  my  throat.  But  the  thought  of  Miss  Harland 
steeled  my  heart,  and  I  only  answered — 

**  Not  long,  Aleck.  You  will  many,  sometime, 
you  know." 

He  flushed  up  suddenly,  frowned  and  bit  his  lips. 
I  did  not  care  to  press  the  matter  farther.  He  pix)- 
bably  thought  me  audacious  and  presuming,  and  I 
had  already  seen  enough  to  oonvince  and  satisfy 
me.  So  I  only  asked— 
"  Will  you  let  me  go,  Aleck?" 
**  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Clyda.  I  never  shall 
refuse  you  any  reasonable  request.  You  have  only 
to  fix  the  date  of  your  departure.  How  bright  the 
evening  star  is  to-night  I" 

And  that  was  all  he  cared  for  my  goingi  I 
wronged  him  even  when  I  thought  of  it;  for  when 
he  left  me  that  night,  he  held  me  closely  to  his 
heart,  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  whis* 
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**  Whatever  that  life  may  be  that  yoa  go  to  aeek, 
remember  that  my  heart  and  home  are  always 
open  for  your  return.  Come  back  to  me,  when  the 
world  grows  cold,  and  yoa  are  weary  and  sad,  my 
little  darling." 

The  next  week  I  took  my  dei>artore  for  a  dis- 
tant boarding-school,  and  Aleck  had  only  Miss  Har- 
land  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  both  his  wards. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  two  years  that  followed,  I  shall  say  little. 
Hiey  were  full  of  follies  and  mistakes — made  me- 
morable by  many  a  broken  friendship  and  by  our 
buried  love.  For,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the 
tie  that  bound  the  unsophistioated  boy  and  girl  in 
theit  quiet  country  home,  was  weakened  and  final- 
ly broken  when  the  hand  of  the  world  was  upon 
our  souls,  and  Clyde  and  I  were  again  no  more  to 
each  other  than  brother  and  sister.  I  liked  this 
better,  for,  growing  wiser  as  I  grew  older,  I  saw 
too  well  that  he  was  not  for  me.  My  place  was  on 
the  mountain  tops  of  Fame— he  loved  best  the 
quiet  vallies  of  peace  and  happiness.  So,  without 
meeting,  we  dissolved  the  new  tie,  called  each  other 
by  the  dear  old  names,  and  loved  with  the  dear  old 
love.  He  found  another  mate,  and  his  pleasant 
home  now  resounds  with  the  music  of  happy  chil- 
dren's voices,  while,  as  he  watches  his  young  and 
graceful  wife,  and  meets  her  glance  of  fond  affec- 
tion, he  bleese*)  the  kind  fate  that  withheld  him 
fVom  committing  the  **  mistake  of  a  lifetime,"  by 
wedding  me. 

And  I?  Freed  from  the  tie  that  had  fettered  and 
galled  n.'e,  I  built  a  fair  and  goodly  temple,  whose 
foundations  were  on  the  sand — I  placed  therein  an 
idol,  stately,  noble,  and  beautiful,  with  such  beauty 
as  the  world  seldom  sees,  and  bowed  down  and 
worshipped  it.  The  temple  crumbled,  the  idol 
looked  coldly  down  upon  me,  and  all  my  love  and 
adoration  were  in  vain.  That  which  was  due  to 
the  Creator,  I  gave  to  the  creature,  and  this  was 
my  reward. 

I  stood,  one  day,  in  a  crowded  church,  and  saw 
and  heard  him  whom  I  bad  loved,  utter  the  vows 
that  bound  him  forever  to  another;  I  joined  the 
throng  that  crowded  arounl  the  happy  pair,  and 
uttered  many  congratulations  with  theu«;  I  pressed 
the  hand  that  had  so  often  held  my  own;  saw,  wiih 
an  aching  heart,  the  same  beaming  smile  shed 
down  upon  me — looked  for  the  last  time  into  that 
beautiibl  face,  and  turned  awav,  feeling  that  for  me 
the  light  and  beauty  of  earth  had  pa^ed  away  for- 
ever. 

The  same  letter  that  bore  the  tidings  of  the  disso- 
lution of  this  early  engagement,  to  my  guardian, 
contained  also  a  few  lines,  written  in  the  height  of 
my  anguish  over  this  last  bereavement,  that  told 
him  all.  I  was  but  a  child  in  years,  and  I  pined 
for  sympathy  from  him  in  my  sorrow.  But  his 
answer,  cold  and  cautious,  and  carefully  and  guard- 
edly worded,  made  me  dislike  Miss  Harland  still 
more,  and  I  shut  my  painful  secret  within  my  own 
heart,  I'rom  that  time.  Here,  I  thought  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  *'  dark  ladye's  "  influence— baneful,  and 


gloomy  it  was.   And  if,  for  a  moment,  I  had  pined 
for  my  quiet  home,  and  longed  to  weep  my  heart 
out  on  his  breast,  these  thoughts  fled  quickly  as.'' 
read  his  words,  and  I  clothed  myself  with  strei)^ 
and  met  the  battle  alone.   It  was  fought  well,  and 
steadily,  and  bravely.   I  givti  my  reader  no  detaila, 
but  let  him,  at  least,  take  my  own  word  for  tbia 

A^iii  I  left  all  I  knew  and  loved,  and  wont  oat 
into  the  world  alone.  Not,  this  time,  in  search  of 
happiness,  but  endowed  with  a  kind  of  stern  and 
indomitable  enei^y,  and  determined  to  win  fiune, 
since  iove  had  failed  me.  Once  launched  upon 
the  broad  ocean  of  life,  I  was  an  active  and  daring 
swimmer.  Strong  and  desperate  strokes  I  made, 
and  the  billows  that  threatened,  at  first,  to  engulf 
me,  opened  before  me  and  showed  a  safe  and  shin* 
ing  passage  to  the  distant  shore.  Yes — was  so^ 
cessful,  even  beyond  my  wildest  dreams,  and  thou* 
sands  who  had  never  gaxed  upon  my  face,  or  heaid 
my  voice,  were  swayed  and  guided  by  my  writtsa 
words.  I  cast  the  bitter  past  behind  me,  and  lived 
only  for,  and  in  the  presents  I  basked  inthenooih 
tide  of  success,  I  drank  large  draughts  of  aduhip 
tion,  and  my  thirst  was  still  unquenched.  I  was 
the  star  of  many  an  assembly — the  lionne  of  many 
a  «otrM;  I  forgot  my  unhappy  love  in  a  whirl  of 
excitement,  reveliy,  and  pleasure.  But  I  could 
not  forget  ttie  peaceful  quiet  of  my  early  years  as 
well.  I  felt  that  all  around  me  was  fidse  and  hot 
low,  and  I  pined  and  wearied  for  the  tender  ooofi* 
dence,  the  manly  affection,  the  fearless  truth  thai 
had  always  surrounded  me  there. 

The  third  year  of  my  self-exile  was  rapidly  draw* 
ing  to  a  close.  I  sat  alone  in  my  chamber,  lonely 
and  sad,  and  thought  of  the  stirring  events  that  had 
followed  one  another  so  rapidly  in  my  brief  career. 
It  was  a  short  but  brilliant  triumph ;  yet,  somehoir, 
as  I  looked  at  it,  that  night,  the  glory  fitded  all 
away.  The  wind  wailed  among  the  maple  trees 
outside  with  a  wild  music  that  went  to  my  veiy 
souL  I  grew  restless;  I  thought  of  Aleck  in  hii 
distant  home,  free,  as  yet,  from  the  despotic  sway 
of  his  plighted  bride,  with  a  stiunge  longing. 

*<  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  him  once  again — only 
hear  him  speak  to  met" 

I  sighed,  and  turning  to  my  esoretoire  to  while 
away  the  gloomy  moments,  I  chanced  upon  a  pack* 
et  of  letters,  written  to  Clyde,  by  me,  and  returned, 
when  our  brief  engagement  was  broken.  I  glanced 
tliem  over  carelessly,  till  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  paper 
in  Aleck^s  own  finn  handwriting.  It  was  a  letter 
to  Clyde,  of  recent  date,  placed  in  that  packet  bj  a 
merciful  mistake,  and  told  me  a  story  that  made 
my  heart  beat  loudly  and  the  color  leave  my  cheek. 
Aleck  loved  met  He  had  loved  me^from  my  child* 
hoodl  He,  so  wise,  so  dignified,  so  noble!  Oh, 
fool  that  I  had  been  I 

Those  burning  words  drew  the  thick  veil  from 
my  own  eyes,  and  I  trembled  with  a  great  andsud* 
den  joy.  Here  was  the  key  to  the  restless  unhap- 
piness  of  the  past  year;  here  was  the  reason  of  my 
secret  discontent.  The  deep  and  passionate  affeo* 
tion  I  had  always  felt  for  my  guardian,  had  grown, 
durin^x  those  months  of  loneliness,  into  a  love  as 
fervont  as  his.   That  love  might  have  slumbered 
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forever,  bat  for  the  sadJen  shock  that  woke  it  into 
Hfo  and  notion. 

**  And  now  the  waj  is  dear  before  met  Oh,  Aleck, 
Aleck  i» 

I  made  some  hasty  arrangements  with  m  j  pub- 
lisher and  business  friends — packed  my  trunks,  and 
in  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day,  I  was  hurrying 
on,  to  loTe,  and  home,  and  happiness — three  l^ees- 
ed  words  I 

The  sun  was  setting  as  I  leaped  from  the  carriage 
and  ran  up  the  long  ayenue,  to  surprise  them  all. 
The  verandah  was  empty;  the  music-room  wa:*  si> 
lent;  the  whole  house  had  an  empty  and  deserted 
look.  I  threw  off  my  things  in  the  hall  and  ran  up 
the  broad  stairs,  for  my  heart  told  me  where  I 
should  find  him.    Yes,  there  he  wasl 

I  paused,  as  I  reached  the  hall'  open  door,  and 
looked  in  upon  him.  He  sat  in  my  chair,  in  the 
■tar  window,  buried  in  a  painful  reverie.  His  face 
was  turned  towards  me — ^the  three  years  had  made 
him  older  and  graver.  He  looked  gloomy  and  dis- 
pendent.  I  could  make  him  happy.  Like  a  spirit 
I  glided  across  the  floor  and  stood  before  him.  I 
Bank  upon  his  breast;  I  kissed  his  lips  and  hands 
and  eyee;  I  wept  and  sobbed  and  laughed,  all  in 
the  tame  moment  He  sat  like  one  paralyzed;  at 
last  he  said: 

**  Clyde,  is  it  yon,  oome  home  again?" 
It  is  I,  Aleck— come  home  to  stay  forever r* 
and  I  nestled  closer  to  his  side. 

"Forever I  Oh,  Clyde,  that  is  a  long  word,"  he 
answered,  in  a  tone  half  doubtful.  **  You  are  with 
me  now,  but  I  shall  lose  you  again.  Your  heart  is 
not  here,  as  it  was  once.  I  wish  I  knew  what  spell 
would  chain  it" 

I  was  too  happy  to  hear  him  complain. 

"Aleck,"  I  said,  "are  you  going  to  marry  Miss 
Harland?»» 

He  stFjrted,  sighed,  then  answered,  briefly— 
"Never." 

"  Shall  you  ever  marry,  Aleck?" 

"No.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Will  you  give  your  consent  to  my  marriage, 
Aleck  ?»» 

I  felt  the  breast  on  which  my  head  lay  heave 
once  convulsively;  but  he  mastered  the  emotion, 
and  said,  calmly: 

"  If  it  will  make  you  happy— yes.  And  so  you 
love  again?" 

"Yes,  again — and  more  fondly  and  earnestly 
than  ever  before.  My  love  lor  Clyde  was — ^>oii 
know  what  It  cost  me  no  pain  to  give  him  up 
and  take  my  old  place  in  his  heart  My  love  for 
that  other  was  a  frenzy — not,  oh,  not  what  I  feel 
now  I  With  this  man,  Aleck,  I  can  live  and  die— 
his  heart  will  be  my  home,  and  his  voice  dearer 
thun  all  the  fame  I  have  ever  gained;  to  him  I  will 
dedicate  every  future  eflbrt;  and  it  will  be  the 
proudest  and  happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  I 
oall  him  before  God  and  man  my  husband  I" 

I  was  trying  his  strength  too  far;  he  turned 
white,  and  caught  me  almost  savagely  to  his 
breast 

He  shall  not  have  yonl"  he  cried;  "  I  will  kill 
him  firstr-he  never  shall  take  the  place  that  ought 


to  be  mine  I  Are  you  so  blind?  Have  you  not 
seen  that  I  loved  you?  I  have  spoken  it,  Clyda — 
you  must  have  me  now  I  You  are  mine  by  all  the 
weary  years  I  have  suflered  and  waited;  mine  by 
all  the  tears  I  have  shed  I   Tell  me  the  name  of  this 

man  you  love — ^I  will  " 

"  Hush  I   Oh,  Aleck,  hush  I   It  is  you  H> 
"  Clyda,  for  God's  sake,  don't  trifle  with  me  in 
this  matter.   I  cannot  bear  it   Tell  me  who  it  is 
you  level" 

I  clung  to  him— »I  kissed  him  over  and  over  again, 
and  cried,  pasfHonately: 

"  I  am  not  trifling.  As  sure  as  I  lie  here  in  your 
arms,  Aleck,  and  tell  you  this,  just  so  sure  I  love 
you  more  than  any  other— just  so  sure  will  I  never 
marry,  if  you  will  not  let  me  call  you  my  hus- 
band." 

"  Oh,  Clydal  Oh,  these  weary,  wasted  years  I" 
he  said,  with  a  choking  sob,  as  my.  earnestness 
forced  the  happy  truth  upon  him.  He  bowed  his 
head  upon  my  shoulder;  the  strong  num  wept  like 
a  child;  but  I  knew  they  were  tears  of  joy,  and  not 
of  grief. 

**  And  now,  Aleck,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  together  mn 
hour  after  in  the  same  place,  **  tell  me  why  joa 
never  told  me  before — why  yon  did  not  save  all 
these  *  wasted  years,'  as  yon  call  them." 

"  Clyda,  I  thought  you  knew  my  secret  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  had  kept  it  so  wey.  Did  you  not 
suspect  it  when  I  told  yon  how  Clyde  loved  yon?" 

"No,  Aleck." 

As  the  events  of  that  evening  flashed  like  light- 
ning over  my  memory,  and  showed  me  how  blind 
I  had  been,  I  oould  not  help  addmg: 

"  Would  to  God  I  had." 

"  And  then,  Clyda,  you  were  so  young  and  hap- 
py, and  I  so  much  older  and  graver,  that  I  thought 
it  wrong  and  wicked  to  try  and  win  you.  Can  yon 
be  happy  as  an  old  man's  darling?  See,  here  is 
what  has  kept  us  apart  so  long." 

He  pushed  his  curls  from  his  forehead  and  show- 
ed the  same  silvery  threads  I  had  onoe  seen  be* 
fore. 

"  Those?  Oh,  Aleck,  I  love  them,  and  I  loved 
them  then  I'' 

I  kissed  the  glittering  curls,  and  bowed  my-head 
upon  his  breast — the  lost  haven  found. 


And  now,  in  our  quiet  home,  my  noble  husband 
and  I  am  blessed,  as  we  had  never  hoped  to  be;  and 
each  night  we  sit  together  in  our  favorite  window, 
while  the  beautiful  evening  star  rises  slowly  in  the 
clear  blue  sky — ^type  of  the  peace  and  love  that 
dwell  at  last  within  our  hearts. 


A  French  preacher  was  one  day  descanting  from 
the  pulpit  with  great  eloquence  on  the  beauties  of 
creation.  "  Whatever,"  said  he,  "  comes  from  the 
hand  of  Nature  is  complete;  she  forms  everything 
perfect"  One  of  his  congregation,  very  much  d^ 
formed,  and  having  a  large  hump,  went  up  to  him 
at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  and  asked,  "  What 
think  ye  of  me,  holy  lather? — am  I  perfect?*'  To 
which  the  preacher  replied,  very  coolly,  "Yes,  for 
a  hump-backed  man,  quite  perfect" 
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PAY  AS  YOU  GO. 

A  word  of  good  counsel 

We  ne'er  shouid  torget, 
Is  tliat  which  forewarns  vm 

To  keep  oat  of  debt. 
For  half  of  life's  buidens 

ITiat  man  overthrows 
Who  starts  out  determined 

To  pay  as  he  goes. 

Tia  foUy  to  listen 

To  those  who  assert 
That  a  system  of  credit 

I>oes  good  aiid  not  hurt, 
For  many  have  squandered 

Their  incomes  away, 
And  hearts  have  been  wrecked  by 

A  promise  to  pay. 

A  man  to  be  honest, 

As  merchant  or  friend, 
In  order  to  have, 

Must  be  willing  to  spends 
Is  it  love  or  affection, 

Or  liaith  they  bestow? 
Eetum  their  full  valae, 

And  pay  as  you  go. 

He  loses  the  sweetness 

That  life  can  impart. 
Who  locks  np  a  treasure 

Of  wealth  in  his  heart  j 
To  reap  a  rich  harvest 

Of  pain  and  regret, 
When,  too  late,  he  duscovers 

How  great  was  his  debt 

No  loss  like  the  losing 

That  comes  of  delay 
In  binding  the  wounds  that 

Are  bleeding  to-day  I 
For  where  is  the  comlort 

Of  tears  that  are  shed 
On  the  face  of  the  dyings 

The  grave  of  the  dead? 

A  word  of  good  counsel 

We  ne'er  should  torget; 
And  to  keep  out  of  danger, 

Is  to  keep  out  of  debt  I 
II*  peace  and  contentment. 

And  joy  you  would  know, 
DonH  live  upon  credit. 

But  pay  as  you  go  I 


In  Virginia,  lately,  an  eagle  pounced  on  a  young 
lady,  fixed  his  talons  in  her  head,  and  flew  off— 
with  about  ten  pounds  of  jute.  This  incident  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  used  by  the  ladies  as  an  excuse  for 
wearing  such  enormous  chignons;  but  is  it  right 
is  it  feir,  to  deceive  a  poor  bird  in  that  way?  Im' 
agine  the  feelings  of  that  proud  American  bird 
when  it  alighted  in  the  nest  of  its  young,  with  keen 
appetites,  and  found  no  girl  attached  to  that  bonoh 


A  Yankee  Fanner's  Winter  Erenfng. 

Showing  how  Sally  FmiAk  ''lat  hu  «ip"ftr 
]ull^  and  old  Mr.  FnDAk  Mi  a  trap  ftr  him. 

BT  8EBA  SMITH. 


LD  HR.  FRENCH,  Jacob  FxeDob-«ot  fab 
twin  brother,  whose  name  was  BidMud,  ntt 
before  the  fire,  looking  straight  into  it.  .Hm 
wife  stood  by  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
washing  up  the  supper  dishes,  which  his  two  old- 
est *«gals,»  Sarah  and  KUzabeth,  commonly  caUod 
in  the  family  Sal  and  Betts,  were  wiping  with  dij 
cloths,  and  setting  back  on  the  shelves.  Mts. 
,  French  was  a  neat  honsewil'e— I'll  say  that  for  her, 
as  for  any  in  New  England;  and  I  take  occaskit 
to  allude  to  her  habits,  in  regard  to  her  dishes,  for 
the  good  of  those  who  may  seem  to  need  the  bene* 
fit  of  her  example.   She  was  not  satisfied  with 
giving  them  a  **  swash  in  dirty  warter  "  that  would 
leave  them  dirtier  than  when  they  were  put  into 
it.   She  first  washed  them  thoroughly  with  a  <d«an 
cloth  in  a  tub  of  clean  hot  water;  then  she  paasod 
them  through  a  second  tub  of  olean  hot  water,  and 
went  over  them  again  with  a  clean  fresh  ^*Hh^ 
She  then  handed  them  over  to  the  "  gals,"  who* 
with  dry  cloths,  very  clean  and  very  white,  gav« 
them  the  last  polishing  touch.   There  was  do  mis- 
take about  Mrs.  French's  dishes;  they  would  torn 
no  man's  stomach,  however  fastidious  he  mi^ 
be. 

Such  nicenees  and  particularity  of  conrae  reqmiw 
ed  time,  and  it  argues  nothing  against  the  effioion. 
cy  and  smartness  of  Mrs.  French  as  a  hoobowife^ 
to  admit  that  it  was  good  fliteen  minutes  from  tiba 
time  the  operation  commenced  till  the  whole  was 
completed.  As  I  said  before  that  old  Mr.  Fi«o^ 
sat  before  the  fire,  looking  straight  into  it,  so  I  si^ 
now,  although  the  fifteen  minutes  are  out  and  the 
last  cup  ia  shining  in  its  place  on  the  shelC  Noc 
«m  I  willing  to  have  it  regarded  as  an  aigoment 
against  the  mteUoctuality  of  old  Mr.  French,  that 
he  sat  thus  for  filieen  minutes  without  saying  a 
word.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words.  But  when 
he  did  speak,  he  meant  something— which  is  mor« 
than  a  great  many  people  do  who  talk  a  graat 
deal. 

"Sal,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  without  raiaiiig 
his  eyes  from  the  fire,  **  my  tobacco  board." 

Tliis  was  a  litde  board  about  six  inches  by  twelvv^ 
on  which  he  cut  tobacco  for  his  pipe,  having  a  hola 
through  the  upper  end,  by  which  it  was  hung  on  a 
nail  against  the  wail,  and  a  Uttle  box  at  the  lower 
end  which  held  the  tobacco. 

SaUy  brought  the  arUde  to  her  lather,  and  the 
old  gentleman  took  a  large  jack-knife  from  hia  deep 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  a  smaU  piece  of  pig  tolsooo 
from  the  box,  and  proceeded  by  a  sort  of  mechani. 
cal  motion  to  minoe  the  one  with  the  other  into 
very  small  bits,  till  he  had  snflicient  for  a  olercr 
smoke. 

"Sal,  my  pipe,"  slowly  artioohUed  Mr.  Freneli. 
still  looking  into  the  fire. 
The  pipe  was  hanging  by  tl^a  bowlin  a  liitto 
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piece  of  board  nailed  above  the  mantel-piece,  in 
whiob  an  obliqne  mortise  was  cut  jost  wide  enoogh 
to  admit  the  stem.  Sallj  handed  down  the  pipe, 
end  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  **  to  load  her,''  as 
he  osaally  termed  it.  The  pipe  had  a  laige  bowl, 
bat  a  short  stem — in  &ot,  the  stem  was  by  meas- 
arement  just  three  inches.  All  Mr.  French's  pipes 
were  jost  the  same  lenfj^  If  he  bought  a  hand- 
eome  new  pipe  a  foot  long,  he  always  immediately 
broke  it  down  to  three  inches.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  was,  that  three  inches,  horiaontally,  carried 
the  bowl  jnst  one  inch  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose; 
and  the  proximity  in  cold  weather  afforded  a  very 
a^n^cflble  warmth  to  that  exposed  organ,  and  in  aU 
weather  it  enabled  Mr.  French  to  save  much  of  the 
delicious  odor  of  the  weed,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  total  loss. 

Having  «« loaded  her,"  he  put  the  stem  to  his 
month  and  drew  his  breath  through  it--and  blowed 
his  breath  through  it,  two  or  three  times,  with  de- 
cided force  and  emphasis,  to  see  « if  she  would 
breathe  free."  The  proof  being  satisfeotory,  he 
continued  his  conversation  as  foUows: 
"Sal,acoaL» 

Sally  took  the  tongs  and  selected  a  nice  little 
bright  coal  from  the  fire,  and  handed  it  to  the  old 
gentleman,  who  applied  it  to  the  bowl  of  bis  pipe, 
and  drew  several  rapid  and  smart  puffs  through  it, 
till  a  fine  wavy  curl  of  smoke  began  to  roll  from 
his  mouth. 

Sal,  my  hat  and  staff,*'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
rising  from  his  chair  and  standing  six  feet  high. 

The  staff,  which  was  standing  behind  the  door, 
and  the  hat,  which  was  hanging  above  it  on  a 
wooden  peg,  were  brought  and  put  into  his  hands. 
Mr.  French,  having  placed  the  crown  of  the  one 
upon  the  crown  of  bis  head,  and  the  foot  of  the 
other  by  the  side  of  his  foot,  dropped  bis  conversa- 
tion, and  began  to  move  silently  toward  the  door. 
But  he  had  not  proceeded  above  half  way  across 
the  room,  before  he  was  brought  to  a  full  stand  by 
an  exclamation  from  Mrs.  French. 

"  Now,  Mr.  French,"  said  that  excellent,  thrifty 
and  careful  housewife,  "  you  ain't  a  goin'  to  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  go  out  this  evening  without  your 
great-coat;  you'll  ketch  your  death  a  cold;  yon 
don't  know  how  cold  it's  grown  since  dark." 

*•  Only  over  to  neighbor  Qray's,"  said  Mr.  French, 
taking;  another  step  towards  the  door. 

"Well,  now  I  insist  upon  it,  Mr.  French;  you 
aint  a  goin'  out  this  evening  without  your  great- 
ooat;  I  don't  want  to  have  to  keep  dosing  you  up 
with  a  oold  all  the  time—now,  jest  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  is  coming  on." 

Mr.  French  paused  again,  and  turned  half  way 
round.  If  he  was  not  prudent  in  anything  else,  he 
was  prudent  in  one  thing,  he  never  stopi>ed  to  dis- 
pfote  with  his  wife.  He  had  two  modes  of  avoid- 
ing that  ugly  difficulty;  one  was,  to  surrender  the 
point  at  once,  and  the  other,  to  retreat  rapidly  out 
of  hearing.  The  former  expedient  was  adopted  on 
ihSa  oooasion,  for  he  again  renewed  his  conversa- 
tioii  with  as  much  liveliness,  and  a  Uttle  more  au- 
tliorf ^  than  before. 
Sal,  my  great-ooat»* 


**  SaUy,  hand  your  &ther's  great-coat,"  said  Mrs. 
French,  with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  woman  who  has 
her  own  way. 

*'  Sal,  my  great^XMt,"  deliberately  repeated  Mr. 
French,  choosing  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
garment  was  brought  by  his  own  order.  Sally 
brought  the  ooat.  It  was  a  heavy  garment  of  home- 
spun wool,  and  a  drab  color.  Mr.  French  threw 
it  over  his  shoulders  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak,  let- 
ting the  sleeves  hang  loose  by  bis  side. 

"There  now,  Mr.  French,  you  are  not  goin'  out 
so;  put  the  great-ooat  on  so  it  will  do  you  some 
good,"  said  Mrs.  French,  stepping  up  to  help  exe- 
cute her  own  order;  **  and  besides,  it  looks  so— you 
wouldn't  ketch  Gap'n  Gray  to  go  out  with  a  great- 
ooat  looking  that  way,"  continued  the  lady,  as  she 
held  the  sleeves  for  Mr.  French  to  put  his  arms 
through. 

The  old  gentleman  submitted  like  a  child,  with- 
out the  least  sign  of  resistance,  to  have  his  arms  as 
well  as  his  body  cased  in  the  outer  garment  The 
cut  of  the  coat  was  much  like  that  of  a  long,  straight 
meal  bag,  and  being  an  excellent  ^fit  for  the  long, 
slim  body  of  Mr.  French,  extending  down  within 
two  inches  of  his  shoes,  the  whole  figure  might  be 
taken  as  a  very  tolerable  model  of  a  substantial 
gate-post.  The  coat  being  on,  and  carefully  but- 
toned by  Mrs.  French  from  the  chin  downwards, 
something  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half,  the  old 
gentleman,  with  pipe  in  mouth  and  staff  in  hand, 
left  the  house,  and  puffed  his  way  along  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  to  the  residence  of  Gapt  Gray. 

'*  Walk  in,"  said  the  strong  voice  of  Capt  Gray, 
in  reply  to  the  rap  at  the  door.  *'  Ah  I  Mr.  French, 
good  evening — glad  to  see  ye;  I  was  just  thinking, 
a  moment  before  you  knocked,  I  wished  you  would 
drop  in  a  little  while,  and  have  a  sociable  smoke 
this  evening.   Dobby,  set  a  chair  for  Mr.  French." 

"  The  arm-chair,  Debby,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  as  the 
child  ran  to  obey  the  order. 

The  arm-chair  was  placed  before  a  large  blazing 
wood-fire,  which  was  roaring  up  the  chimney  like 
a  young  cutaract. 

**  You  must  take  off  your  great-coat,  Mr.  French," 
said  Mrs.  Gray,  *'  or  you  won't  feel  it  when  you  go 
out" 

The  old  gentleman  slowly  unbuttoned  the  coat, 
and  Mrs.  Gray  helped  him  off  with  the  sleeves,  and 
Debby  took  it,  and  laid  it  away,  and  put  back  the 
hat  and  i>taff;  and  presently  the  tall  form  of  the 
visitor  was  comtortubly  seated  in  the  Ifixge  arm- 
chair by  the  side  of  Capt.  Gray.  He  had  not  yet 
uttered  a  woixi  since  he  came  into  ihe  house,  but 
now,  drawing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  blow- 
ing out  a  long  puff  of  smoke,  and  looking  straight 
into  the  fire,  he  delivered  one  of  those  sententious 
speeches,  so  fuli  of  pith  and  meaning,  which  gave  a 
peculiar  stamp  to  his  character. 

'*  Cold  night,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  return- 
ing the  pipe  to  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
together. 

This  was  a  sufficient  openhig  for  Capt  €h»y,  to 
talk  half  an  hour.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  the 
oounterpart  of  old  Mr.  French,  that  he  oould  talk 
half  an  hour  upon  anything.  He  had  been  a  fium- 
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«r  in  early  life,  and  then  for  several  year*  followed 
the  aea,  in  which  time  he  bad  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  sloop  coaster — and  now,  with  the  hon- 
orable title  of  captain,  and  a  few  hundred  dollani 
in  his  iiocket,  had  retired  again  to  a  farm.  Lndd- 
ly  be  had  pitched  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  old 
Mr.  French,  for  he  being  a  great  talker,  while  Mr. 
French  was  a  capital  listener — thoj  set  their  horses 
Tery  well  together,  were  fond  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety, could  borrow  and  lend  withoot  diffioolty,  and 
never  quarreled.  Before  the  captain  had  fairly 
launched  out  upon  the  sea  of  conversation,  some 
half  dozen  young  folks,  who  were  sitting  ronnd  the 
fire,  when  old  Mr.  French  came  in,  had  unaccount- 
ably disappe:ired.  The  truth  was,  the  arrival  of 
Uie  old  gentleman  was  in  an  instant  hailed  by  the 
young  folks  as  a  joyful  signal  for  a  gathering  at 
Mr.  French's,  and  the  wink  having  passed  another 
round  among  them,  they  slipped  ont  one  after  an- 
other, and  were  flying  up  the  road  like  a  stream 
of  chalk." 

*'  Yes,  pretty  cold  night,"  said  the  captain,  in  re- ' 
ply  to  the  above  discomise  of  farmer  French,  "  but 
nothing  at  all,  a  mere  circumstance,  to  what  I've 
seen  it  sometimes  at  this  time  of  year,  coming  on 
the  coast,  when  a  nor'-wester  was  whistling  down 
upon  us,  heavy  enough  to  tear  young  mountains 
np  by  the  roots,  and  the  spray  was  flying  over  us 
mast  high,  and  every  drop  that  touched  the  rigging 
froze,  till  an  inch  rope  was  as  big  round  as  my  arm, 
and  the  bow-sprit  increased  to  the  size  of  a  back- 
log, and  when  you  couldn't  speak  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, unless  you  turned  your  mouth  to  the  lee- 
ward, and  used  short  words— for  the  first  end  of  a 
long  word  would  be  froze  stiff  before  you  could  get 
the  last  syllable  out, — that's  what  I  cidl  cold  weath- 
er, neighbor  French,"  saiil  the  captain,  rising  to 
light  his  pipe,  which  he  had  been  rather  mechani- 
eally  filling  during;  the  foregoing  remarks. 

<*Yee,  that's  cold  weather,"  said  Mr.  French, 
looking  steadily  into  the  fira;  and,  as  if  in  some 
degree  inspired  by  the  eloquence  of  the  captain,  he 
added  a  remarkable  continuation  of  his  discourse 
as  follows:  "Bad  time  for  cows,  always  dry  np 
amazingly  in  such  cold  weather." 

**Dry  up?"  said  the  captain,  "why,  in  such 
weather  as  I've  seen,  coming  on  the  ooast  this  time 
of  year,  a  cow  would  dry  all  up  in  fifteen  minutes, 
■o  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  her  but  a  lump 
of  ice.  Why,  neighbor  French,  the  time  I  was 
speaking  of,  the  upper  side  of  a  cod's  head  froze  as 
hard  as  a  horn  while  the  cook  was  frying  the  un- 
der side  over  a  hot  fire.  That's  what  I  call  cold 
weather. 

Yes,  that's  cold  weather,"  said  Mr.  French. 
**Why,  neighbor,"  resumed  the  captain,  "the 
time  I  was  speaking  of,  when  the  blow  was  a  little 
over,  we  fell  in  with  another  sloop,  that  was  laying 
to  in  rather  strange  condition,  and  we  hailed  her, 
hat  got  no  answer.  We  could  see  one  man  stand- 
ing at  the  helm,  and  we  hailed  again,  but  got  no 
answer.  Then  we  down  boat,  and  went  aboard; 
and  there  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered,  neighbor 
— «  sight  to  be  remembered.  The  man  standing  at 
the  helm  was  &oze  stone  dead,  and  hard  as  a  solid 


column  of  ice.  We  cot  away  round  the  cabin  door, 
for  the  spray  had  froze  several  inches  thick;  ind 
when  we  got  into  the  cabin,  there  was  the  captsln 
and  mate,  froze  to  death,  sitting  by  the  table  when 
they  had  been  eating  dinner.  The  mate  had  i 
piece  of  fh)cen  potato  in  his  mouth,  and  the  cap* 
tain  had  a  piece  of  meat  on  his  fork,  which  he  still 
held  in  his  hand.  The  cook  we  found  in  the  oa> 
boose-house,  with  his  feet  poked  into  the  stove  and 
burnt  to  a  coal,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  froze  as 
hnrd  as  a  stone.  That's  what  I  called  cold  weath- 
er." 

*  Yes,  that's  cold  weather,"  said  old  Mr.  French, 
without  turning  his  head  or  his  ^es  to  the  ri^t 
or  left 

"  That  was  cold  weather  worth  talking  about," 
said  Cupt.  Gray  going  to  the  fire  to  put  a  new  coal 
into  his  pipe,  which  bad  nearly  gone  out  during  his 
speech  about  eold  weather. 

*'  Yes,  that  s  cold  weather  wo>th  talking  aboat," 
said  old  Mr.  French,  with  rather  more  than  hit 
usual  emphasis. 

Here  Capt.  Gray  began  to  call  over  the  roll  of 
his  children — "  JerushaP'  no  answer;  **  JohnP'  no 
answer;  "lliomas — ^Debby — George P'  no  answer. 

**  Why,  what  has  become  of  all  those  boys  and 
gak?"  said  Capt  Gray  impatiently;  "seems to  me 
they  are  out  of  the  way  mighty  quick." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  one  of  them  in  tiie  boose," 
said  Mrs.  Gray;  "I  guess  they  are  every  one  of 
them  over  at  Mr.  French's  by  this  time.  What  do 
you  want,  Mr.  Gray?  for  I  guess  I  shall  have  to 
wait  upon  you  myself." 

"  Why,  I  wanted  a  mug  of  cider,"  said  the  oap- 
tain ;  "  I  can't  have  a  comfortable  smoke  withoot 
a  mug  of  cider  before  me." 

'*  O,  well,  I  can  help  you  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gray; 
so  away  she  went  to  the  cellar,  and  brought  in  a 
lui^e  mug  of  cider,  and  set  it  upon  the  nicely  swept 
hearth  before  the  fire.  Then  the  went  out  again, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  dish  of  lai^  red  applet 
in  one  hand,  and  a  dish  of  laige  yellow  apples  in 
the  other  hand,  and  set  them  down,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  mug. 

"Ah,  that  looks  somethmg  like  it,  neigfabor 
French,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Yes,  that  looks  something  like  it,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  slightly  changing  the  angle  of  his  vision 
Irom  the  fire  to  the  mug. 

"  A  comfortable  smoke,"  of  an  hour  long  now 
followed,  during  which  the  captain  told  with  niuofa 
spirit  aomeol  his  long  btoriee,  while  Mr.  French 
responded  at  suitable  intervals,  in  short  pithy  sen* 
tencee,  generally  repeating  the  last  words  of  the 
captain.  Alter  getting  down  the  second  mog  of 
cider  pretty  well  towards  the  bottom,  however, 
the  old  gentleman's  tongae  was  observed  to  be  a 
little  loosened,  and  his  ideas  to  flow  with  some- 
what accelerated  motion;  so  that  he  gave  the  ca|^ 
tain  considerable  valauble  information  re^peotiog 
the  number  of  loads  of  wood  he  had  piled  op  in 
his  door  yard,  the  condition  of  his  cattle,  bam,  cel- 
lar, etc. 

But  all  this  while  quite  a  different  soeoe  was 
passing  at  the  iarm-hoase  of  old  Mr.  Frsooh.  lbs 
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jMng  folks  of  the  two  families  together  numbered 
a  good  round  baker's  dosen,  and  when  they  were 
all  gathered  in  one  room,  roond  a  bright  biasing 
lire,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  were 
some  ebullitions  of  fan  and  froUo  among  them. 

'*  Gala,  what  are  you  giggling  about,  up  in  that 
eomer  there  said  Mrs.  French  to  a  knot  of  them, 
who  were  huddled  together  on  one  side  of  the  wide 
fire-place. 

**  Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  mother,*'  said  Sally, 
and  then  they  all  burst  into  a  langh  again. 

**  So  much  laughing  isn't  for  nothing,"  said  the 
old  lady;  *'  you've  got  some  mischief  going  on,  and 
I  must  know  what  it  is.  What  have  you  got  in 
that  bundle.  Sully  ?"  And  she  moved  toward  the 
groap  to  outer  upon  an  examination.  At  tliat  the 
girls  ran  to  an  adjoining  bed-room,  shutting  the 
door  after  them,  and  laughing  loud  and  merrily. 

••I  know  what  'tis,"  said  little  Peter  French, 
about  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  sitting  quietly 
in  the  comer  and  watching  the  movements. 

*•  WeU,  what  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  French. 

«*  Now,  Pete,"  said  Sally,  looking  out  of  the  bed- 
room door,  "  if  you  tell,  I'll  box  your  ears," 

**  Yes,  he  may  tell,"  said  Mrs.  French,  **  and  you 
■han't  touch  him." 

-Yes,  I  will  tell,"  said  UtUe  Peter,  "and  you 
rium't  touch  me,  mother  says  yon  shan't"  And 
he  began  to  stretch  open  his  mouth  with — "  Sal's 
*ffc»i"gloset" — but  before  he  proceeded  farther, 
6ftiiy  mn  and  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and 
•sopped  his  utterance.  Here  two  or  three  of  the 
larger  boys  interfered,  and  pulled  Sally  away;  call- 
iof  upon  Peter  to  know  what  it  was  that  Sol  was 
going  to  set." 

Peter  being  thus  relieved,  again  called  out  aloud : 

"  Sal's  going  to  set  her  cap  tor  the  school-master 
lo-night." 

At  this,  the  boys  gave  a  shout,  the  girls  giggled, 
and  Mrs.  French  turned  away  and  shook  her  sides 
in  silence. 

**How  do  yon  know  she's  going  to  set  her  cap 
§n  the  schoolmaster?"  said  John  Gray. 

**  'Cause  I  seen  it,  and  heard  her  tell  Jerusha  so," 
nid  Peter. 

•*  You  seen  it?"  said  John ;  *•  well,  what  sort  of  a 
thing  is  it?" 

**  Oh,  it's  a  great  cap  big  enough  to  ketch  a  cow 
in." 

"  What  is  it,  a  night  cap?" 
"  Well,  it's  made  jest  like  a  night  cap,  only  it's 
foeh  a  great  large  thing." 
'« What  is  it  made  of?" 

*•  A  sheet,  I  b'leeve, '  said  Peter;  and  here  the 
dialogue  was  broken  off  by  a  general  laugh. 

-  There,  Sally,"  feaid  Jerusha  Gray,  **  the  cat's 
oat  of  the  bag;  it's  no  use  for  us  to  try  to  keep  it 
to  ourselves  any  longer." 

If  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag,"  said  John,  «*  the 
soboolmasier  isn't  in  it  yet,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  how  you  are  going  to  get  him  in." 

Hie  matter  being  broached  to  the  whole  com- 
pany s  general  explanation  now  followed,  Mr. 
Jckr««,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  district,  boarded  at 
Mr.  French's,  and  quite  "  a  spat "  had  occurred 


that  morning  between  Sally  and  him,  about  a  oer- 
tain  lady  "setting  her  cap "  for  the  schoohnaster. 
Sally  contended  that  it  was  a  gone  case  with  Mr. 
Jones,  for  whoever  that  lady  set  her  cap  for,  would 
surely  be  caught.  Mr.  Jones  spumed  at  the  idea, 
and  retorted  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  by  any- 
body's cap,  not  even  Sally's,  though  she  might  set 
it  for  him  twenty  years.  For  this  personal  fling  at 
Sally,  she  determined  to  have  some  good-humored 
peraonal  revenge;  and  therelbre  had  planned  to  set 
a  cap  for  him  that  night,  not  figuratively,  but  in 
fact,  s  b<ma  fid9  cap,  and  ketch  him  in  it,  as  pogies 
are  caught  in  a  net  For  this  purpose,  she  had 
taken  a  sheet,  and  run  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  cap, 
put  strings  two  yards  in  length  at  the  ears,  and 
trimmed  it  off  with  several  enormous  laige  bows. 
The  article  was  now  brought  forward  and  exhibit- 
ed to  the  company  amid  shouts  of  mirth.  Well, 
it's  a  v^ry  nice  cap,"  said  John  Gray,  "but  it  pu»- 
zlea  me  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  catch  him 
in  it" 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  says  Sally,  how  Pm  going  to 
do  it  The  master  is  coming  home  at  eight  o'clock, 
this  evening;  and  I'm  going  to  take  my  stand  in 
the  dark  entry,  near  the  parlor  door,  and  have  the 
cap  open  and  all  ready  in  my  hands,  and  as  he 
opens  the  parlor  door  to  come  in,  PU  just  step 
softly  behind  him,  and  throw  it  over  his  head.  So 
if  you  will  just  be  quiet  about  it,  you  shall  all  see 
the  schoolmaster  caught  in  a  cap." 

The  joke  pleased  them  all  so  well,  they  were 
anxious  to  see  it  carried  out  and  were  ready  to  give 
any  aid  they  could.  All  other  si>orts  were  dropped 
and  all  ideas  were  absorbed  iu  the  one  idea  of 
'*  catching  the  master."  It  was  now  drawing  to- 
wards eight  o'clock,  and  Sally,  with  cap  in  hand, 
took  her  station  in  the  dark  entry.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  well  known  step  of  Mr.  Jones  was 
heard  at  the  front  door.  He  opened  the  outer  door, 
and  closed  it  after  him,  and  then  the  inner  door, 
and  closed  it  after  him,  and  walked  along  through 
the  dark  entry  or  hall,  near  the  parlor  door,  where 
he  deposited  his  hat  and  cloak  on  a  table.  A4  he 
opened  the  jiarlor  door  and  beheld  a  lai^  civde 
seated  round  the  fire,  he  addressed  them  with — 
"good  evening,  ladies  and — ;"  the  word  gentle- 
men which  was  intended  as  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence, was  smothered  beneath  the  enormous  cap, 
which  Sully,  stepping  up  behind  him,  had  suddenly 
thrown  over  his  head.  It  almost  entirely  covered 
him.  The  master  commenced  a  furious  struggle 
to  uncase  himself,  whde  a  roar  of  laughter  arose 
from  the  whole  company  that  &iriy  shook  the 
house. 

Mr.  Jones  had  good  sense  enough  to  join  la  *he 
laugh,  after  he  had  gained  his  liberty,  and  the  can- 
dor to  acknowledge  that  Sally  had  fairly  caught 
him,  by  setting  her  cap  for  him.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  in  his  torn  now  resolved  to  have  a  little 
good-humored  revenge.  After  sitting  down  and 
chatting  a  half  hour,  and  eating  an  apple  all  round, 
Mr.  Jones  rose  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  leave  such 
good  company,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  over  as 
lar  as  neighbor  Barker's  to  return  some  books, 
which  he  had  promised  to  take  home  this  evening. 
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Sally  cautioned  him  to  beware  of  Abigal  Baxker's 
cap,  for  she  knew  it  bad  been  set  for  him;  and  as 
he  had  been  caught  in  one  cap,  he  miglit  be  in  an- 
other. Mr.  Jonee  thanked  her,  and  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  take  oaieof  himself'  pretty  well  in 
fature,  and  then  retired  up  stairs  to  his  room  to 
prepare  for  his  visit. 

Here  Mr.  Jones  set  about  executing  the  little 
piece  of  revenge,  which  he  had  already  planned. 
Taking  a  suit  of  clothes,  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons, 
he  buttoned  them  up,  and  laslened  them  together, 
and  btuffed  them  out  with  pillows  and  other  arti- 
cles, to  the  commoQ  size  of  a  man,  then  affixing 
something  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  suitable  size  to 
represent  a  head,  and  lastening  a  pair  ol  stutfed 
stockings  to  the  lower  extremities  for  feet,  he  car- 
ried the  figure  quietly  and  car^ully  into  Sally's 
sleeping  chamber,  and  laid  it  upon  her  bed.  To 
help  out  the  allusion,  he  placed  a  hat  upon  a  little 
table  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed  near  the 
window,  and  then  quietly  departed  on  his  errand 
over  to  Mr.  Barker's. 

About  nine  o'clock,  while  Capt.  Gray  and  old 
Mr.  French  were  keeping  up  Uieir  acquaintance 
with  the  thiixl  mug  of  cider,  and  had  got  as  fiir  as 
the  captain's  thn-d  voyage,  George  Gi-ay,  the  third 
son,  came  rushing  into  the  house  alone,  panting 
for  breath,  and  his  eyes  rolling  with  wildness. 

"  Why,  Geoi^e,  what's  the  matter?"  said  Capt. 
Gray;  *•  is  anybody  hurt?" 

Has  the  old  horse  got  loose  in  the  bam?"  said 
Mr.  French;  for  he  had  rather  an  unruly  old  horse, 
which  sometimes  broke  loose  and  kicked  about  fu- 
riously among  the  cattle. 

*<  Some  of  the  children  are  hurt,  aint  they?"  said 
Mrs.  Gray. 

By  this  time,  George  recovered  breath  enough  to 
begin  to  speak.  Miss  French  wants  Mr.  French 
to  come  right  home,  and&ther  to  come  along  with 
him." 

**  Ck>uldn't  yon  and  the  boys  drive  the  old  hoise 
into  his  place?"  said  Mr.  French. 

"Tisn't  that,"  said  George. 

**  What  u  the  matter? '  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

«  There's  a  man  in  Sally's  bedroom,"  said  George, 
ttill  looking  very  wild. 

A  man  in  Sal's  bed-room?"  said  old  Mr.  French, 
•terting  to  his  feet  like  a  boy;  "  whaf  s  he  there 
arter,  G^i^^e?  hey  I  what's  he  there  arter?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Gieorge;  **  he's  there,  lying 
on  the  bed  asleep,  or  drunk,  or  dead,  or  something 
another." 

Old  Mr.  French  for  a  moment  seemed  to  lose  his 
self-possession,  and  dashed  his  pipe  into  the  fire- 
place—a  thing  which  he  had  never  been  known  to 
do  before  in  his  life.  Then  stepping  as  though  he 
had  renewed  his  a^  some  twenty  years,  he  caught 
his  hat  and  stafi^  not  stopping  for  his  great  coat, 
and  started  for  home.  Capt  Gray  followed  imme- 
diately after,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  always  been  careful  to  keep  in  good  order 
and  well  loaded  ever  since  the  time  he  thought  ha 
was  chased  by  a  pirate  at  sea.  Close  behind  Capt 
Gmy  came  Mrs.  Gray,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over 
lier  head,  and  George,  still  puffing  and  bE«atfaing 


hard  ftom  his  homeward  ran,  followed  close  bshiad 
his  mother. 

On  thdr  arrival  at  Mr.  French's,  they  found  the 
house  in  a  remarkable  state  of  stiUness,  for  Mra. 
French  was  a  woman  of  great  presence  of  mind,  as 
well  as  steadiness  and  firmness  of  nerve.  As  aoon 
as  it  had  been  hinted  to  her,  that  a  man  was  in  Sat 
ly's  bed-room,  by  one  ol  the  girl's,  who,  in  passing 
up  stairs,  happened  to  glance  in  at  the  door,  which 
was  partially  open,  Mrs.  French  had  ordered  them 
all  to  be  hushed  and  quiet  After  listening  a  min- 
ute or  two  and  hearing  no  sound,  she  crept  care- 
fully in  her  stocking  ieet  up  to  the  head  ol  the 
stairs.  Still  she  heard  no  sound.  She  had  given 
direction  to  the  boys  to  sta)>d  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  again  she  moved  along  with  the  stillness 
of  a  ghoet,  and  approached  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room. The  door  was  opened  a  few  inches,  so  that 
she  could  see  across  the  bed  and  table  to  the  win- 
dow. There  was  a  bright  moon  outside,  which 
though  not  shining  directly  upon  the  window,  made 
it  sufficiently  light  in  the  bed-room  to  render  ob> 
jects  quite  visible.  She  plainly  saw  a  man's  hat 
on  the  table,  and  there,  sure  enough,  too,  was  a 
man  with  his  dothes  on,  lying  on  the  bed.  Who, 
or  what  he  was,  or  what  was  his  object,  she  took 
but  little  time  to  consider.  The  door  had  an  iron 
liook  and  staple  on  the  outer  side,  and  Mrs.  French, 
with  that  presence  of  mind  which  showed  her  to 
be  one  of  a  thousand,  slowly  drew  the  door  to,  with- 
out the  slightest  noise,  and  fastened  it  with  a  hook. 
Then  creeping  noiselessly  down  stairs,  she  inune* 
diately  sent  Gieorge  for  help. 

*«  Where  is  the  rascal?"  said  old  Mr.  French,  at 
he  entered  the  door;  **  is  he  in  Sal's  room  yetT' 

Hush,  hush,"  said  Mrs.  French,  in  a  very  load 
whisper,  "  if  he's  asleep  you  may  wake  him  up." 

"  He's  asleep,  then,  is  he?"  said  old  Mr.  French. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he's  asleep,  or  dead 
or  making  believe  sleep,'!  said  Mrs.  Fr^icii;  "or 
whether  he's  a  robber,  or  what  he  is;  but  I'm  sore 
he  can't  be  there  for  any  good." 

Any  good?"  said  old  Mr.  French.  *'rn  lam 
him  better  than  to  get  into  the  wrong  tie>ap  again, 
m  promise  him.  But  are  you  sure  he  is  there 
yet?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  French,  "I  hooked  the 
door  and  iieistened  him  in,  and  he's  laid  as  still  as  a 
mouse  ever  since." 

But  are  you  sure  a  man  was  in  there,  when  yoo 
liEistened  the  door?"  said  Capt  Gray. 

'*  Jest  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,"  said  Mrs.  French; 
"  I  saw  him  as  i>lain,  as  I  see  you  now,  lying  on 
the  bed  as  still  as  a  dead  man,  and  his  hat  was  Ij- 
ong  on  the  table.  And  Betty  saw  him  too,  befi)ce 
I  did." 

After  some  further  consultation,  it  was  resolute- 
ly determined  to  oiganiae  their  forces  in  the  most 
^dent  manner  they  oould,  and  proceed  to  stonn 
the  chamber,  and  take  the  man  dead  or  alive. 

"  But  I  think,"  said  Capt  Gray,  "  I  bettor  stand 
outside  with  my  pistol,  for  when  he  comes  to  find 
the  door  besieged,  he'll  very  likely  jompout  of  the 
window." 

^  No,  no,'*  Mid  old  Mr.  French,   I  can  fix  it  bsi- 
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tor  than  that;  we  most  have  yoa  with  yoor  pistol 
at  the  door.  Til  set  my  spring-pole  and  ooid  an- 
der  the  window;  and  if  he  jumps  out,  and  it  does 
not  string  him  right  np  hj  the  heels,  as  straight  as 
a  rttbbit,  why,  then  let  him  go,  that's  all." 

So  oat  Mr.  French  went,  with  one  of  the  hoys  to 
help  him,  and  set  his  spring-pole  nnder  the  window. 
This  was  a  stoat,  elastic  pole,  filteen  or  twenty 
feet  long,  having  a  long  rope  with  a  noose  fastened 
at  one  end,  used  for  catching  heart*,  wildc»it8,  rac- 
coons, &o.,  in  the  woods.  The  large  end  of  the 
pole  was  fiistened  under  the  sill  of  the  house,  so  an 
to  stand  nearly  upright,  and  then  the  top  was  bent 
down  to  the  ground,  and  there  fastened  with  some 
little  ketch- work,  like  that  used  in  settin  a  trap. 
The  nooee  of  the  rope  was  then  spread  oat  nnder 
the  window,  and  some  boards  so  placed,  that  if  the 
man  jnnipeil  ir'>m  the  window  upon  them,  it  would 
reraovM  the  ketch  that  held  the  pole,  which  would 
suddenly  »»pri'ig  np,  drawing  the  nooM  tound  the 
msn's  legs,  and  hold  him  np  by  the  heels  danglin:; 
in  tito  air. 

Thw  capital  contrivance  being  arranged,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  old  Mr.  French,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  orgnnize  their  forces  for  besieging  the 
chamber-do.  ir.  Capt.  Gray  took  the  lead  with  load- 
ed pistol  in  hand.  Old  Mr.  French  had  a  musket, 
bat  no  ammunition.  The  old  gentleman,  whose 
ideas  on  the  occasion  had  acquired  a  wonderful 
sharpness,  said  he  could  frighten  the  fellow  with 
the  muzzle,  and  then  fight  him  with  the  butt-end. 
John  Gray  took  an  aze,  and  the  other  boys  armed 
themselree  with  fire-pokers,  dubs  and  hand-pikes. 
Mrs.  French  and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  Sally  and  Jemsha, 
stood  behind  and  held  the  candles.  When  they 
got  to  tlie  door,  Capt  Gray  said  it  was  best  for  Mr. 
French  to  hail  the  fellow  through  the  key-hole,  and 
•Of*  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  and  whether  he 
woa.rl  give  op  at  once,  and  cry  for  quarter.  Ac- 
cordingly the  old  gentleman,  before  the  door  was 
nnfitstened,  ventured  np  to  the  key-hole,  and  be- 
gan to  reconnoitre.   First  he  looked  through. 

'*  Ah,  there  he  is,'*  said  the  old  man,  stretched 
oat  on  the  bed,  and  there's  his  hat  on  the  table. 
Tlie  rascall  I  wish  I  had  hold  of  him;  **  l*d  lam 
him  not  to  go  into  the  wrong  tie-up.*' 

llien  he  put  his  mouth  to  the  ki*y-ho]e,  and  be- 
gan a  i>arley;  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  rap  upon 
the  floor. 

"Who's  in  here?  hnllol  who's  in  here?  I  say  I" 
2^0  answer.  **  A  pretty  rascal  you  are,  to  be  here 
in  our  Sal's  bed-room.  Who  are  ye,  I  say;  whiit 
are  ye  arter?"  No  answer.  **  You  needn't  make 
b*leeve  asleep,  nor  dead,  for  you've  got  to  come 
out,  dead  or  alive,  You  needn't  tiiink  to  getaway 
out  of  the  window,  for  we  shall  overtake  you." 

This  last  remark  is  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  old  gentleman  for  the  express  purpose  of 
indiicinf;  the  fellow  to  jump  out' of  the  window  in- 
to the  old  man's  &vorite  trap. 

Mr.  French,  let  me  have  a  word  or  two  with 
him,"  said  Capt.  Gray;  I'll  make  him  start,  il 
ho*s  got  any  lil'e  in  him." 

The  oaptuiu,  having  put  his  moath  to  the  key- 
hole, gave  him  tliefuU  volume  of  his  trumpet  voice. 
Z4 


*' Hullo  there  I  yoa  rebel,  you  tory,  you  scoun- 
drel I  what  do  yoa  mean  by  getting  into  folks*  boos- 
es in  this  way?  It's  00  ose  for  yoo  to  make  any 
resistance;  if  you  do  you  are  a  dead  man  in  a  min- 
\ite.  I've  got  a  loaded  pistol  here  in  my  hand, 
that  wouldn't  miss  fire  once  in  a  thousand  times; 
and  if  you  show  the  least  resistance,  I'll  blow  yoor 
brains  out  like  a  squirrel's.  What  say,  do  you  give 
up? '  No  answer.  **  Here's  a  dozen  of  as  here — 
enough  to  eat  you  up  in  two  minutes.  What  say, 
you  thief,  you  rubber,  do  you  give  up?"  No  an- 
swer. 

"  I  guess  he  don't  mean  to  speak,"  says  Mil, 
French;  "  he  means  to  stand  out  that  he's  asleep  or 
drunk,  I  guesn." 

'*  I'm  atraid  the  man's  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 
Well,  I  guess,"  said  Capt  Gray,  "  we  may  as 
well  open  the  door,  and  come  to  the  brush  at  once. 
Come,  all  hands  stand  ready  now ;  I've  seen  the 
wakeot  a  pirate's  craft  afore  to-day.  John  yon 
take  your  axe  and  stand  that  tdde  of  the  door,  and 
I'll  stand  this  side  with  my  pistol,  and  let  the  rest 
back  us  up." 

With  that  each  man  and  each  boy  clasped  his 
weapon  with  desperate  energy;  and  the  women 
held  ihe  candles  so  tight  that  they  fairly  trembled 
in  their  hands;  and  Capt  Gray  carefully  nuhooked 
the  door,  nnd  opened  it  about  aa  inch  and  peeped 
in.  All  was  still  as  death.  He  opened  it  another 
inch,  and  lo.ik  a  wider  view.  Still  the  man  was 
lying  motionless  as  a  corpse  upon  the  bed.  Slow- 
ly he  pushed  the  door  wide  open.  A  thousaad 
thoughts  rushed  through  the  iniuds  ot  the  silent 
specttttois,  while  Capt  Gray,  holding  his  pistol  in 
readiness  to  fire,  moved  carefully  but  boldly'  up  to 
t.e  beil-side,  followed  by  John  with  the  axe  close 
at  hid  heels. 

**  Wluit  say  now,  old  fellowr'  said  the  captain; 
**  do  you  give  up?"   No  answer. 

'ihe  cupiam  put  his  hands  upou  the  shoulder  in 
order  to  puU  hiui  over  to  bring  his  face  to  the  light 
The  figure  rolled  over  as  light  as  a  handle  of  straw, 
turning  up  a  round,  white,  cloth  face. 

<•  Is  he  dead?'' said  Mrs.  Gny,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, and  looking  over  the  shouldeib  of  hall  a  dost;  a 
others. 

If  he  isn't,  it  is  time  he  was,"  said  the  captain 
hall  in  anger  and  half  bursting  with  laughter,  ai 
the  same  instant  dischaiging  his  pistol  at  the  head 
ot  the  unconscious  victim.  The  report  was  follow- 
ed by  a  dreadful  shriek  from  the  whole  coniimny 
outside  of  the  door,  and  the  next  instant  the  cap- 
tain hurled  the  man  of  cloth  and  leathers  into  liie 
midst  of  them.  Soaie  screamtivi,  dome  laughed 
some  ran,  some  led,  some  almost  fainted.  In  short, 
Jor  a  minute  or  two  there  whs  a  decided  hubbub. 
After  the  first  exdtemeut  was  over,  a  sp:rit  of  in- 
quiry began  to  prevail. 

What  does  this  scrape  all  mean?"  said  Capt 
Gray. 

**  Yes,  what  does  this  scrape  aU  mean?"  said  old 
Mr.  French* 

"  It  must  be  some  of  master  Jones'  doins,"  said 
Sally,  **  for  them's  hm  clothes." 

<«  Well,"  said  Oapt  Gity,  •*  I  think  master  Jones 
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better  be  attending  to  hit  cipheriDg,  a  plaguy 
sight." 

"Yee/'said  old  Mr.  French/' I  think  master 
Jones  better  be  attending  to  his  cipherinii;,  a  plagn j 
Bight." 

At  that  moment  the  outer  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Jones  came  in,  and  seeing  them  all  upetain  with 
the  lights,  he  walked  ap. 

**  Oh,  master  Jones,  yon  plagne,  yon,"  said  Sally, 
**  how  couid  yor  out  up  such  a  caper?" 

**  Well,  Sally,"  said  master  Jones,  "  I  think  you 
and  I  are  about  even,  and  if  you'll  quit  now,  I 
will." 

AUTUMN'S  CHILDREN. 


BT  CARRIE  SMITH. 


The  little  gipsy  wild-flowers,  that  so  fearlessly 
were  seen 

Uplifting  brilliant  banners  from  their  grassy  tents 
and  green, 

Haye  perished  in  their  loveliness,  'neath  the  de- 
stroying blast, 

As  the  first  bom  of  Egypt  when  Death's  chilling 
angel  passed. 

▲utnnm  is  mourning — ^mourning  for  her  beauteous 

children  dead ; 
With  wailing,  sobbing  voice  of  grief  laments  her 

darlings  fled. 
Stained  crimson  by  the  tears  of  bluod  her  smitten 

heart  hath  shed. 
All  slowly  fell  the  maple-leaves  upon  their  humble 

bed; 

And  where,  in  constellations  bright,  star-flowers 

upraised  their  eyes 
Unto  their  sister-stais  that  smiled  upon  them  from 

the  skies. 

Autumn  hath  wreathed  a  blue  mist- veil  above  her 

joys  that  died, 
To  sadly  hide  their  sepulchre— the  barren,  bleak 

hillside. 

Twining  white*,  waxen  bells  around  their  hair— a 

numerous  band, 
No  longer  in  the  meadow-grass  the  lady's-tresset 

stand; 

And  at  her  mirror-brook  no  more,  a  bright  and 
brilliant  queen. 

Gazing  at  her  rich,  crimson  robe,  the  cardinal- 
flower  is  seen. 

The  golden-rod  no  longer  flings  its  yellow  plumes 
on  high; 

The  clover's  nodding  globe  no  more  its  frogmnce 
waiteth  by; 

No  more  the  lady's-slippers  call  unto  their  neigh- 
bor-flowers: 

**  Come,  buy  these  shoes  the  fairies  made — ^theee 
golden  shoes  of  ours  I" 

No  longer,  armed  with  sharpest  thorns,  the  royal 

thistle  stands, 
As  if  to  say:  '*  Who  dares  touch  me  with  rude  and 

careless  hands?" 
No  more  in  ribrant,  Iragila  grace,  in  beauty  frail 

and  &ir, 


The  pendant  harebell  rings  iti  note  of  mosie  on 
the  air; 

The  gentian  doth  ita  blue-fringed  lids  o'er  its  deep 
casket  close 

No  longer,  as  it  were  to  hide  some  treasois  from 
its  foes; 

No  more  do  constancy's  bright  flowers,  in  some  se* 
du'led  spot, 

Lift  up  their  eyes  of  Heaven's  own  blue,  and  breaths 
»*  Forget  me  not" 

The  crickets,  in  their  dusky  robes,  around  their 
humble  bed 

Are  piping  melancholy  diige  for  Autumn's  chil- 
dren dead. 

How  lonely  and  how  desolate  appears  sad  Natare's 
face  I 

Where — as  gray  age  is  oKen  seen  in  rosy  youth's 
embrace — 

The  ivy  'round  the  hoar  old  trees   its  blushing 

beauty  flung, 
And  'round  their  rough  and  knotted  arms  ita 

scarlet  festoons  hung; 
Where  the  barberry's  coral  duaters  gleamed,  and 

where  the  sumach  showed 
Its  gorgeous  velvet  cones,  that  'mid  its  leaves'  wild 

fires  glowed; 

Where  vines  their  purple  treaam^  hung;  where 

the  lithe  birch  tree  was  seen 
In  silver  coat,  and  the  elm  tree  in  leafy  drasi  of 

green: 

Now  all  is  sadly  desolate;  and  where  was  softly 
shed 

0*er  hill  and  dale  a  roee-hoed  haze,  a  tear-like  milt 
is  spread. 

The  sorrowing  skies  weep  o'er  the  earth,  as  o'er  a 

blighted  child. 
And  Autumn,  like  a  Niobe,  with  wailing  voice  end 

wild. 

With  voice  of  grief  and  fitful  tears,  laments  her 

darlings  fled, — 
Her  bright  and  beauteoos  children,  fiuied,  numbe^ 

ed  with  the  dead. 

But  &ith  a  glorious  promise  weaves  that  tnm  ibk 

rustling  dust 
His  hand  who  crushed  the  Autumn  leaves  has 

drawn  a  sacred  trust; 
A  trust  that  lives  forever— ay,  a  trust  of  life  divine 
That  >et  shall  bid  the  ^>ringtide  bowers  with  ve^ 

nal  radiance  shine  1 
So,  when  in  Time's  drear  antunrn  we  bend  in  ssd« 

'ning  prayer 

And  all  the  cherished  hopes  of  years  strew  GriePt 

bleak  hUlside  bare, 
Our  Father's  hand  hath  only  ta'en  the  key  of  Joj^ 

attune 

Which  he  shall  give  ns  back  again  in  Heaveni 

eternal  June  I 
W9$t  Medfcfrd,  Mat: 

Two  young  girls  of  the  sewing  fraternity  weft 
stitching  away  for  dear  life,  when  one  broke  the 
dreary  silence  by  wishing  they  were  dead.  **  Be 
still,  and  work  hard,"  said  the  other;  **  businea 
before  pleasure,  you  know^' 
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Courage  and  Generosity  of  a  British 
Sailor. 

Sir  Timothy  Standfast  receive  1  his  title  from  a 
foreign  court.  Being  a  younger  brother,  he  went 
in  early  youth  to  sea,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Post  Cap- 
tain, and  for  a  short  time  commanded  a  small 
iquadron  of  frigates.  At  this  junctore  his  elder 
brother  died,  he  retired  from  the  naval  service, 
took  possession  of  his  patrimoiiial  estate,  and  bo- 
oame  a  country  geutiemuD.  Alter  being  some 
time  at  sen,  Jonathan  his  servant,  was  pressed  on 
board  a  man-of-wnr,  where  his  seaman-like  eonduot 
gave  much  satistaotion  to  his  olVlcerB,  particularly 
to  Capt.  Standlast,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him 
that  he  made  him  captain  of  his  bai^ 

One  day  the  captain  and  Jonathan  were  on  shore, 
and  their  own  boat  which  was  to  take  them  on 
board  not  being  arrived,  they  hired  one  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  coming  alongside  of  the  ship,  the  boat 
drifted  astern;  a  rope  was  hanging  over  the  side, 
Gspt  Standfast  stretched  out  his  hand  t9  lay  hold 
of  it,  but  he  overbalanced  himselt,  his  head  struck 
against  the  ship's  side,  and  leli  into  the  water  and 
ionkl 

A  general  cry  echoed  round  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
aeL  Keptone  splashed  into  the  water,  leaping 
with  buoyant  springs  and  turning  eagerly  rcwmd 
kia  head.  Jonathan  sprang  to  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
gasing  with  an  eagle's  eye,  but  he  saw  only  the 
iqipling  of  the  sullen  plunge  which  still  rested  on 
his  oar.  The  captain  slowly  rose— JonathHD  dark- 
ly saw  his  rising  form,  threw  himself  forward  with 
a  splash  into  the  deep,  and  with  a  few  dashing 
sweeps,  reached  the  object  of  bis  solicitude;  and  at 
the  same  instant,  he  and  Neptune,  cheered  by  the 
shouts  of  the  crew,  seized  their  beloved  master. 
The  captain  soon  recovered, 

**  My  lad,''  said  the  captain  to  him,  as  be  entered 
the  cabin,  **  you  have  done  me  a  service;  I  am  sen- 
sible of  it,  and  I  wish  to  reward  you.  lUke  this 
(a  purse  with  a  few  guineas),  but  remember  that  is 
not  all:  I  have  a  liking  for  you,  and  I  shall  not  for- 
get yon."  The  captain's  hand  was  extended,  but 
not  so  Jonathan's  hand,  which  was  shrunk  to  his 
side.  '*  Take  it,"  said  the  captain,  rising,  '*  no  del- 
icacy— you  deserve  more."  Jonathan's  hand  still 
kept  its  position.  *'  Whiitl  do  you  refuse  it?  I 
desire  yon  to  receive  it;  obey  my  orders." 

Jonathan  knew  how  to  obey.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  the  money  was  put  into  it.  Jona- 
than looked  at  the  purse  and  then  at  the  captain — 
but  such  a  look  I  To  bestow  a  mercenary  reward 
on  a  person  of  a  generous  temper,  who  does  a  gen- 
erous action  to  one.  who  is  beloved  or  respected,  is 
to  pierce  his  heart  with  sorrow. 

Something  rose  in  the  honest  fellow's  throat  with 
a  suffocating  sensation,  and  a  moistened  suflusion 
dimmed  bis  sight.  He  turned  round  in  silence  to 
depart,  and  at  the  cabin  door  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, dashed  the  purse  on  the  floor,  and  with 
swinging  arms  and  lengthened  strides  sought  the 
deck. 

««Cnll  that  fellow  back,''  said  the  captain  to  a 
midshipman  who  was  in  the  cabin. 
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Jonathan  stood  before  him,  and  in  a  moment  the 
captain's  displeasure  melted  into  teuderness.  I 
see,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  that  a  seaman  has  feeling 
as  well  as  an  admiral.  If  I  continue  to  like  yon, 
our  future  fortune  iskmt  together.  Remember 
this  my  lad.  (*  Give  him,'  said  he  to  his  servant,. 
*  a  bottle  of  rum.')  Go  and  make  merry  with  your 
messmates." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  said  Jonathan,  whose  heart  rose  to- 
the  elevated  point  of  joy;  "we  shall  drink  your 
health  and  long  life;  and  captain,"  added  he,  *'  this^ 
is  using  me  like  a  man — I  will  follow  you  to  tbe- 
world's  end;"  and  the  honest  fellow,  as  he  depart- 
ed, poked  the  comer  of  his  jacket  into  each  eye. 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  elegant,  laige,  new,. 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  Home  Cibclb,  (ree  of  postage^ 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  size,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chiomos  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ourselves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscribers.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  home  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  close  by  stands  her  little 
fairy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  iK>odle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girl's  doll.  A  smile  rests  upon  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  sunshine  at  home.  . 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Circle  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  receive 
this  lai^ge  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  paper,  only 

A  few  days  a>;o  a  young  schoolmistress  in  the 
country  was  taking  the  names  and  ages  of  her 
scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  She 
asked  a  white-headed  boy,  Bub,  how  old  are  you?" 

He  said,  "My  name  ain't  Bub,  it's  John." 

**  Well,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  "  what  is  the 
rest  of  your  name?" 

*<  Why,  that's  all  the  name  I've  got— just  John.'' 

'*  Well,  what  is  your  father's  name?" 

«  Ton  needn't  put  pap's  name  down,  he  ain't 
coming  to  school  any;  he's  too  big  to  go  tosohooU" 

"  Well,  how  old  are  you?" 

"I  ain't  old  at  all,  I  tI98ieffciOOgle 
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TO  BE  LET— FUmnSHED. 


BT  FBAHOIB  A.  DDBIYAOB. 


NTTHING  over  to^y?"  asked,  with  a  sig- 
nificant and  ironical  emphasiB,  a  young  and 
briefleea  lawyer,  named  Kit  Hammerton,  of 
another  equally  young  and  briefleas  *'  limb,"  Bill 
Bellenden,  as  he  sauntered  hito  the  hitter's  rooms 
in  Court  Street,  which  rooms  had  a  very  prolee- 
Bional  air— «  rusty  grate  filled  with  scrape  of  paper. 
And  cigar-ends,  a  table  littered  with  law-books  and 
eheets  of  foolscap,  floor  ditto,  leather-bottomed  arm- 
tsbairs,  very  crazy  and  truculent-looking,  window 
panes  that  looked  like  thick  cobwebs,  all  as  it 
should  be  minut  a  client  *'  Anything  over?"  he 
lepeated. 

"  Over  head  and  ears  in  love  and  debt,"  answer- 
«d  Bellenden,  "  O,  I  forget  two  dimes  and  a  smooth 
quarter  in  the  wafer  box." 

"  And  the  governor?" 

''Has  departed  for  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia, 
lo  be  gone  for  three  months.  He  had  let  his  town- 
house,  you  know,  and  was  preparing  to  reside  at 
liis  country-seat  at  B.— was  looking  round  for  ser- 
vants in  lacU  The  grounds  are  taken  care  of  by 
his  next-door  neighbor,  a  gardener.  He  thinks  now 
he  shan't  be  back  tiU  fall?" 

•*  Of  course  he  came  down  handsomely  before  he 
left?"  remarked  Kit,  whittling  the  table  with  his 
penknife. 

He  gave  me  a  cheque  for  my  quarter's  allow- 
ance in  advance,"  answered  Bellenden. 

"  Have  you  drawn  the  money?" 
My  dear  fellow,  I  require  it  all  to  consolidate 
my  debts." 

What  a  stupid  proceeding!" 

**  A  necessary  sacrifice.  My  creditors  were 
pressing.  I  had  to  compound  with  them  for  the 
credit  of  the  bar." 

**  And  I  think  yon  told  me  that,  not  daring  to 
confide  the  state  of  your  afihirs  to  your  fitther,  you 
had  taken  up  your  lodgings  on  the  sofa  here  and 
dined  at  a  cheap  eating-house." 
ExacUy  so,  Kit." 

"Umph,  a  pleasant  way  of  passing  the  next 
three  months,  certainly." 

**  I  shall  live  like  a  nabob  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  have  a  little  cash  to  boot,"  said  Bel- 
lenden, triumphantly. 

••As  howr* 

*•  Yon  know  just  now  everybody  is  moving  out 
of  town."  ^ 

••  Yes,  and  you're  obliged,  thanks  to  your  want 
of  forethought  and  extravagance,  to  swelter  here 
during  the  hot  months." 

••Listen,  will  you?"  cried  Bellenden,  *<Hear 
what  I  have  written."  And  taking  up  a  sheet  of 
foolscap,  he  read  as  follows: 

•*T6  BB  LBT— FURNiSHK).  A  genteel  Country 
residence  four  miles  from  State  Street,  with  four- 
teen rooms,  furnished  in  modern  style,  stable, 
rrmrtorr  and  large  garden  stocked  with  the  choicest 
iruit — ^near  a  railroad  and  onmibns  sta- 


tion. Plart  of  the  rent  will  be  taken  out  in  board 
by  the  advertiser.  Terms  made  known  on  appli- 
cation to  W.  B— Na  — ,  Buildings,  Cooit 

Street" 

'•  ZoundsP'  cried  Kit,  bis  eyes  starting  cot  of  hii 
head.  •'  You  aren't  going  to  let  yoor  own  fiuhei's 
house." 

"That  was  my  plan,"  replied  Bellenden,  coolly. 
••  Why  shonld  the  house  remain  empty  ibr  a  whole 
quarter?" 

••  But  the  new  furniture  will  be  spoOed.'* 
••  I  shall  only  let  it  to  a  respectable  tenant" 
Kit  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Bellenden  as- 
sured him  that  stem  necessity  compelled  him  to 
the  act,  and  begged  to  inform  him  that  his  refla- 
tion was  so  unalterably  fixed  that  no  power  un 
earth  oould  shake  it  That  evening  the  advertise- 
ment -appeared  in  the  Transcript  The  next  morw 
ing  a  modest  tap  at  Bellenden's  ofBoo  door  pro- 
duced an  invitation  to  enter,  and  a  highly  respeet- 
able  old  gentleman  availed  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion. He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  neck- 
cloth, wore  a  heavy  gold  chain  and  square  old 
fiishioned  watch-key,  and  polished  shoes  and  wkite 
stockings,  and  carried  a  buff  cane  with  an  iworj 
head,  the  very  btau  ideal  of  an  old  school  Bostoa 
merchant 

*•  I  called,  sir,  in  consequence  of  yoor  adrettia^ 
ment  in  the  Transcript  last  evening." 

*•  Pray,  be  seated.  Yon  have  an  idea  of  OKmng 
out  of  town?" 

<•  Yes,  for  three  months  only.  I  will  drive  ovt 
this  afternoon  and  see  your  boose,  and  if  I  like  it, 
and  the  terms  are  not  too  high,  I  think  we  otua. 
make  an  agreement." 

••  What  fiunily  have  you,  sir?"  asked  TU>li^»«Aff«^ 
with  the  air  of  a  practised  landlord. 

"Only  my  wife,  daughter  and  self,"  replied  tka 
old  gentleman. 

•*  And  yoo  have  no  objections  to  tiding  me  to 
board?  I'm  not  much  trooble  in  a  hooM,"  said 
Bellenden. 

•<  None  whatever.   Piay,  what  are  yoor  tennal"* 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  nniiwsi 
that  is,  three  months.  I  will  allow  yoo  fivedoQsa 
a  week  for  my  board— that  takes  off  stx^.** 

••  Balance,  ninety,"  replied  the  old  gentleiBSB, 
rising.  ••Very  well,  sir,  if  I  like  the  boose,  I  wSl 
call  to-morrow  and  pnj  you  in  advanoe." 

•«  As  yoo  please,  sir." 

•*  My  name,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  took 
leave,  •*  is  Greyling.  Godfrey  Greyling  &  Go^  In- 
dia wharf.   Good  morning,  sir." 

•*  Greylingl  One  daughterP'  cried  BeUendeo,  m 
he  paced  his  room.  ••  What  if  he  shooM  be  the 
ther  of  the  glorious  creature  I  met  at  QUmoertsr 
last  summer.  The  name  is  a  rather  udoobudoo 
one.  The  idea  of  being  beneath  the  sante  roof  witk 
her  almost  drives  me  mad,  and  atones  for  tmmek 
that  1  have  sofiered  and  am  suffering.  Greyfii^ 
Greylingl" 

His  conjectures  were  ootreot  Greyling  caBsd 
next  day,  paid  the  rent  and  received  tibe  kej,  sod 
the  evening  after  when  he  went  oot  to  the  tiIIb,  bs 
discovered  to  his  delight  that  Julia  Ck^yUng  was 
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no  other  than  a  rery  oharming  girl  whom  he  had 
OBfoally  enoountered  at  Gape  Ann  the  preyioos 
•eaaon.  She  was  then  visiting  the  place  with  her 
aunt,  and  whether  the  was  eonsoions  of  a  nascent 
penchant  for  oar  hero,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
■be  had  forborne  mentioning  to  her  raother  having 
met  a  yonng  gentleman  by  the  itea*8ide  with  such 
a  dear  corsair  expression,  and  such  a  sweet  mus- 
tache I 

Of  eonrse  Bellenden  did  not  go  into  town  any 
more.  Why  should  he?  He  hnd  no  clients  there, 
and  a  suit  here  which  must  not  be  sulTered  to  go 
by  defanlt.  What  duets  at  the  piano  I  what  read- 
ings oat  of  the  same  bookl  whnt  strolls  in  the  gar- 
den! what  walks  by  moonlight!  what  rides  at  sun- 
lett  It  was  a  fairy  existence.  But  in  the  sweetest 
cap  of  pleasure,  ntrgit  amari  aliquid — and  coiling  at 
the  bottom  of  his  beaker  of  bliss  lay  a  serpent,  the 
thought  that  all  this  fairy  scene  would  soon  vanish 
Uke  a  tammer  day-dream.  With  the  hirers  and 
flowers,  the  Greylings  would  bo  gone — he  had 
three  months  of  enjoyment  before  him.  Three 
months!  he  had  not  four  and  twenty  hours. 

The  next  forenoon,  Bellenden  was  stroUi  ig  in 
the  garden,  waiting  for  Miss  Grey  ling  to  join  him, 
when  the  omnibus  stopped  at  the  door,  and  out  of 
that  omnibus — a  vibion  of  dread — alighted — Mr. 
Bellenden  senior. 

**  Yoa  here,  sin'*  exclaimed  the  yoong  man. 

"  You  here,  sirr>  cried  the  father.  *'  How  came 
yoo  to  think  of  opening  the  house?  Did  you  get 
word  I  was  coming ?*> 

•*  No,  sir,  but  I  thought  you  wouldn't  dislike  it." 

**  Not  at  ail!  not  at  all!  You've  saved  me  a  deal 
of  trouble.    Servants  here?" 

Tee,  sir." 

**Well,  well,  let's  get  out  of  the  sun,"  replied 
Kr.  Bellenden,  impatiently. 

«  One  moment,  sir.  I  have  some  friends  staying 
with  me — very  respectable  people,  I  assure  you, 
sir— the  Qreylings— do  you  know  them?"  he  added 
amdoQsIy. 

''No,  bnt  I've  heard  the  name." 

**I>ve  kept  you  waiting,"  cried  Miss  Greyling, 
running  down  the  steps  of  the  piazza  in  a  charm- 
ing walking-drees,  •*  but  I'm  quite  ready  now."  She 
stopped  suddenly  and  blushed  on  perceivi^  a 
stranger. 

*•  My  father.  Miss  Greyling." 
I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  sir.   Won't  you 
walk  into  the  house?" 

Very  hospitable,"  muttered  Bellenden,  •*  seeing 
that  it's  my  own  house." 

**Mifl8  Greyling,"  said  young  Bellenden,  nerv- 
ously, •*  1  am  very  sorry  that  1  must  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  walking  witli  you,  but  my  fathoiv- 
ll — pray,  excuse  me." 

O,  certainly,  certainly!  Don't  make  any  apol- 
ogies. I  ooaldn't  think  of  going  now.  Pray,  walk 
in,  sir.    You'll  dine  with  us,  I  hope,  sir?" 

**  I  rather  think  I  shall,  young  lady,"  answered 
ttellenden  senior,  coolly. 

L  "  You're  dusty  and  tired,  fiither,"  said  young 
Pellenden ,  who  dreaded  a  discovery.  «*  Won't  you 
|Dme  up  into  my  room?" 


**  No,  air,"  replied  Bellenden  senior,  peremptor* 
ily.  **  I  want  to  see  how  the  drawing-room  looks. 
With  what  taste  your  poor  mother,  had  she  been 
alive,  would  have  furnished  it." 

And  tossing  his  hat  on  the  table,  he  walked  into 
the  long  drawing-room,  followed  by  his  son  and 
Miss  Greyling. 

"  My  father  and  mother,  Mr.  Bellenden,"  said 
the  young  lady,  getting  before  him,  and  i>eri'orming 
the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

Mr.  Greyling  had  fallen  asleep  unconsciously  on 
the  ottoman,  and  sank  from  a  sitting  to  a  recum- 
bent position.   He  started  up,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Bless  me!  what  a  solecism!  I'm  afntid  I  was 
vulgar  enough  to  doze,  Mr.  Bellenden.  I'm  very 
happy  to  see  you.  My  wife.  Pray,  sit  down, 
sir." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  I  prefer  walking  about,"  replied 
Mr.  Bellenden  senior.  "Curse  his  impndenoe!" 
he  muttered  to  his  son.  "  Sleeping  with  his  boots 
(>n  my  cut  velvet  ottoman.  Asking  me  to  be  seat> 
ed  in  my  own  house!" 

*'  He's  rather  eccentric,"  whimpered  young  Belp 
lenden,  *'  but  the  most  amiable  of  men.  My 
ther,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  addressing  Greyling, 
is  odd — very  peculiar  —  but  you  mustn't  mind 
him." 

**  Yon  will  dine  with  us  en  famille^'*  said  Mrs. 
Greyling,  a  very  amiable  and  poUshed  old  lady,  by 
the  way. 

**  I  intend  to,  madam,  certainly,"  replied  Bellen^ 
den  senior,  who  was  strolling  about  the  room,  ex- 
amining the  furniture,  and  occasionally  changing 
the  place  of  a  chair,  a  card-table  or  a  vase. 

'*  Travelling  makes  one  hungry,  and  as  the  ooun> 
try  probably  produces  the  same  effect  on  you,  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  ordering  dinner."  And 
he  rang  the  bell.  A  smart  man-servant  answered 
it. 

Dinner  directly,  Sam,"  said  Bellenden  senior. 
"  James,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  dignity, 
and  looking,  with  an  inquiring  air  to  Mr.  Grey- 
ling. 

"  Serve  the  dinner,  if  it  is  ready,  James,"  said 
Mr.  Grevling,  smothering  his  indignation. 

"  Confound  his  impudence!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Does  he  presume  to  give  orders  to  my  servants!" 

"Hang  his  insolence!"  whispered  Mr.  Bellen- 
den to  his  son.  "  Must  he  tell  my  people  what  to 
do?" 

Dinner  was  soon  announced.  Mr.  Bellenden 
senior  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Greyling.  Young 
Bellenden  sallied  in  with  Julia,  and  Greyling 
brought  up  the  isar.  Mr.  Bellenden  senior  hauded 
tlie  old  lady  to  her  place  with  great  gallantry,  and 
seated  himself  opposite  to  her,  to  the  astonishment, 
indignat'on  and  disgust  of  old  Greyling,  who  would 
have  broken  out  in  remonstrances,  if  his  daughter 
had  not  restitdned  him.  Young  Bellenden  clutch- 
ed hi^  napkin  in  agony. 

Mr.  Bellenden  senior  did  the  honors  of  the  table 
with  easy  nonchalance,  but  all  the  other  members 
of  the  party  labored  under  a  singular  resti-aint,  and 
the  ladies  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  wxlv' 
ing. 
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<*Now,  James,*'  said  Mr.  Bellenden  senior,  the 
champagne  I" 

"  Really,  Mr.  BelleDden/'  stammered  GrejUng, 
but  the  words  fairly  choked  him;  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  unloosened  his  craTet.  The  poor 
man  looked  quite  apoplectic. 

James  handed  Mr.  BeUenden  a  bottle — the  wire 
was  cut — the  cork  bounced  out  perversely  and 
smote  Mr.  Greyling  on  his  rather  prominent  Ro- 
man nose. 

**  A  random  shot  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons," 
said  Mr.  BeUenden,  bowmg.  And  he  passed  a 
foaming  beiiker  to  the  irritated  merchant. 

"  I  don't  drink  champange,*'  said  Greyling,  testi- 
ly.  *'  James,  give  me  some  claret.'* 

"That's  right,  Mr.  Greyling,  call  for  what  you 
like,*'  said  Bellenden.  "  Nothing  gives  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  people  make  themselves  at 
home.** 

**  I  should  think  so,  sir,"  replied  Greyling,  drily, 
as  he  sipped  his  wine  in  angry  gulps. 

"The  cellar  is  pretty  well  stocked,  eh,  William," 
pursued  Bellenden,  addressing  his  son.  **  And  I 
beg  Mr.  Greyling,  you  will  name  your  &Yorite8. 
What  do  yon  say  to  Burgundy?** 

"  If  you  desire  Burgundy,  Mr.  BeUenden,''  re- 
plied Greyling,  with  dignity,  James  will  supply 
you.** 

«  Of  course  he  will,**  replied  BeUenden,  «  BotUe 
of  Burgundy,  James.** 

'*You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  BeUenden,**  said 
Greyling,  rising.  *<  I  would  prefer  to  join  the  la- 
dies.** 

"Do  not  place  any  restraint  on  yourself  Con- 
sider yourself  perfectly  at  home,  whUe  you  are 
here.** 

"  I  <2o  so  consider  myself,  I  assure  you,**  answer- 
ed Greyling,  rising, "  and  shaU  do  so  while  I  remain, 
which  wiU  be  tiU  next  September.**  And  he  slam- 
med the  door  behind  him  in  a  pet.  Mr.  James  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  master. 

"  What  under  the  sun,  WUUam,**  cried  Mr.  Bel- 
lenden,  when  they  were  alone,  "  could  have  induc- 
ed you  to  invite  such  a  vulgar,  ill-bred  set  here  I 
Talks  of  staying  till  September,  tool'* 

"  My  dear  sir,*'  stammered  young  Bellenden, "  he 
is  a  client,  and  promises  me  a  large  business.*' 

"  And  makes  up  for  paying  you  heavy  fees  by 
quartering  himself  and  ftimUy  on  me  for  months  I 
The  old  fellow's  impudence  beats  everything  I  ever 
heard  of." 

**  He  is  certainly  eccentric,"  said  young  BeUen- 
den. *'  But  if  you  knew  him  as  weU  as  I  do,  sir, 
you'd  excuse  his  peculiarities." 

"  Doubted,"  said  Bellenden  senior.  "  Bat  let  us 
join  the  ladies.  The  daughter  is  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive, though  not,  I  am  constrained  to  say  it,  over 
weU-bred." 

The  evening  passed  oflf  pretty  well,  the  tasteful 
performance  of  Miss  Greyling  on  the  piano  sooth- 
ing the  troubled  spirits  of  aU  her  auditors.  But 
when  the  hour  for  retiring  arrived,  the  unpleasant 
feelings  of  the  two  seniors  were  revived, 

"  I  trust  yon  wiU  pass  the  night  with  ns,"  said 
Mr.  Greyling;  civiUy, 


"  Why,  where  else  should  I  pass  itr*  replied  old 
BeUenden,  in  astonishment 

"  Very  well,  sir,*'  repUed  Greyling.  "  When  yoa 
are  ready,  I  wUl  light  you  to  your  room — the  Une 
chamber." 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  sir,"  retorted 
Bellenden,  "  but  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you  I  prefer 
to  select  my  own  sleeping  apartment" 

"  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  nightl"  said  Grey- 
ling, taking  up  a  lamp,  and  sweeping  oat  of  the 
room,  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

" Extraordinaiyl*  growled  Bellen>ien.  "Hang 
me,  if  ever  I  saw,  read  or  heard  ol  such  immeasur- 
able impudence  I" 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Bellenden  senior  was  op 
betimes,  and  walking  in  his  garden.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Mr.  Greyling,  who  appeared  to  have 
passed  a  leverish  night  The  two  old  gentlemen 
saluted  each  other  stiffly. 

"  I  hope  you  have  passed  a  good  night,  sir,"  mSd 
Mr.  Bellenden. 

"  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink,"  said  Mr.  Greyling. 

"  Indeed  I   I  am  distressed  to  learn  it" 

"Mr.  Bellenden,  sir,  it  is  veiy  evident  that,  al- 
thoogh  your  son  and  I  agree  very  weU  together, 
you  and  I  cannot  exist  under  the  same  root" 

"  Indeed  I  And  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  BeUenden, 
ironioaUy,  "  that  you  are  about  to  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  my  taking  up  my  quarters  elaewhereu 
From  what  I  saw  of  your  conduct  yesterday,  I 
should  judge  you  quite  capable  of  sndi  a  proposi- 
tion.'' 

"  Mr.  Bellenden,  as  a  lawyer,  you  most  be  aware 

that  I  have  a  right  to  make  it" 
"  A  right  to  make  ill" 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  scorn  to  do  so,  and  I  merely  came 
to  give  you  notice  that  I  shaU  vacate  your  prem- 
ises to-day,  leaving  it  to  your  sense  of  justice  to 
accord  me  reasonable  damages." 

"Reasonable  damages!'*  cried  BeUenden,  6iri- 
onsly.  "  Haven't  you  taken  up  your  quarters  hers 
bag  and  baggage — ordered  my  servants  about — ap- 
propiiateH  what  rooms  you  saw  fit  to  your  as&~ 
cut  bouquets  out  of  my  garden^sent  presents  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  your  friends  in  town,  acted, 
in  a  word,  as  if  you  were  master  here,  and  now 
you  talk  of  damages?" 

«« WeU,  sir  I"  roared  Mr.  Greyling.  "Haven't  I 
paid  the  rent  in  advance?" 

"The  rent  in  advance  I  You*re  crazy,  old  fol- 
low i" 

But  at  that  crisis  appeared  young  Bellenden, 
alarmed,  abashed  and  penitent  He  made  a  fnU 
confession  of  the  trick  he  hod  perpetrated,  and  then 
stood,  culprit* like,  trembling,  and  covered  with 
confusion  The  two  old  gentleman  eyed  each  oth- 
er for  a  moment,  then  burat  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  and  shook  hands  cordiaUy.  The  young 
scapegrace  who  had  occasioned  all  the  trouble  was 
pardoned,  and  his  father  agreed  to  dischaige  his 
debts  on  his  pledge  of  making  u  good  husband  to 
Julia  Greyling.  The  young  oouple  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  BeUenden  villa,  preferring  its  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  to  the  chance  of  advertising  lor 
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Aunt  FaithfuFs  Public  Beading. 


BT  OABOLINE  F.  PRE8TOH. 

♦*  What's  in  a  name?"— Common  Proverbs 

tBOUT  ten  years  ago,  Aunt  Faithfiil  received 
a  letter  snmmoning  her  to  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  sis- 
ter. 

Annt  Faithful  is  a  widow  cf  abont  sixty,  and  not 
moch  Dsed  to  travelling,  and  this  journey  seemed 
to  her  a  formidable  one.  She  had  never  been  fif^y 
miles  from  home  in  her  life  before.  After  a  vast 
amoant  of  preparation,  she  got  started  one  fine 
morning.  Night  found  her  at  Albany,  where  she 
stopped  till  the  next  morning.  Again  she  started, 
expecting  to  reach  her  destination  by  evening,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  train  broke 
down,  to  my  aunts  great  terror.  It  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  remain  where  they  were.  My 
aont,  with  her  trunk,  was  carried  to  the  hotel, 
where  she  registered  her  name  in  the  hotel  books 
thus: 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Butler. 

Her  whole  name  was  Faithful  Eeziah  Butler,  but 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  more 
than  her  initials.  If  she  had  done  so,  why  I  should 
have  had  no  story  to  tell,  that  is  alL 

No  sooner  did  the  landlord's  eyes  rest  on  my 
aunt's  name,  than  he  became  very  polite  and  defer- 
entiaL 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Butler,''  he 
said,  "  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  my  house  that 
you  should  stop  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  my  annt  You're  very  po. 
lite." 

'*  Yon  shall  have  the  best  room  in  the  house,  Mrs. 
Butler,"  <K>ntinued  the  landlord,  pleased  with  this 
compliment,  *'  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  yon  oomfoxtable." 

<*Tbank  you,"  said  Aunt  Faithful,  *'I  hope  you'll 
be  very  particular  to  have  the  sheets  well  aired. 
I'll  be  very  much  obleeged  to  you  if  you  will. 
There's  a  friend  of  mine.  Deacon  Eliphalet  Saw- 
yer, caught  his  death  of  cold  stopping  at  a  tavern 
where  the  sheets  were  damp." 

«'  Certainly,  Mrs.  Butler,  we  will  be  very  careful 
abont  that.  Your  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  risked 
by  any  carelessness  of  that  sort." 

••Really,  he's  a  very  polite  man,"  thought  my 
aunt. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  servant  appeared  and 
conducted  my  annt  up  a  widQ  staircase  to  a  very 
spaoi<  »os  bedchamber,  on  the  second  floor.  It  was 
quite  a  grand  chamber,  evidently  the  best  in  the 
house. 

As  she  was  going  up  stairs,  quite  a  number  of 
thft  gueets  in  the  house  were  assembled  in  the  en- 
tiy  and  gTueed  at  her  curiously. 

"  There  she  is,"  said  one. 

*«  She  don't  look  as  I  expected,"  said  another. 

•<  Quite  a  figure,"  said  a  third. 

**  Pretty  stout  I"  murmured  a  fourth.  (My  aunt 
weighs  a  little  rising  two  hundred.) 


«  Good  folks,"  said  my  aunt  a  little  riled  by  these 
remarks,  the  last  of  which  caught  her  ears,  *'I 
wish  to  gracious  you'd  mind  your  own  oonoems. 
Haven't  you  ever  seen  anybody  before?" 

**  1  always  heard  she  was  mighty  indeiMndent^'' 
said  the  first 

Well,  she's  a  right  to  be,"  said  the  third.  "  She's 
a  mighty  smart  woman." 

**  So  she  is,  but  she's  got  a  temper,  Pve  heard," 
said  the  fourth. 

By  this  time  Aunt  FaiUifnl  had  reached  her 
room,  and  began  to  make  herself  comfortable. 
Desiring  to  rid  henelf  of  the  dust  of  travel,  she 
washed  her  faoe  and  hands,  meanwhile  taking  off 
her  wig,  the  better  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  She 
had  scarcely  finished  when  steps  were  heard  upon 
the  stairs,  and  immediately  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  Annt  Faithful  put  on  her  wig,  but,  in 
her  haste,  got  it  on  sideways. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  thinking  it  might  be  the 
chambermaid. 

Three  men  entered,  the  foremost  a  tall  man  with 
seedy  coat  and  red  hair. 

«  Do  I  address  Mn.  Butler?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  expect  you  do,"  said  my  aunt,  **  but  I  dont 
know  you  that  I  am  aware  ot" 

No,  madam,  that  would  be  too  much  hooot; 
My  name  is  Jarvis— Iheophilns  Jarris.  I  am  tha 
editor  of  the  Vernon  Gazette. 

**  You're  an  editor,  be  yon?" 

**  Yes,  madam." 

"  Business  good,  I  hope." 
Thank  you.  My  paper  has  the  largest  ououla- 
tion  in  the  county — ^twice  as  great  as  that  vHa 
sheet  the  Vernon  Express.  But,  madam,  let  me 
introduce  my  friend  Dr.  Dewdrop,  a  man  of  genius 
who  often  writes  poetry  for  the  Gazette.  You  will 
find  him  a  congenial  spirit" 

"Now,  Jarvis,"  protested  Dr.  Dewdrop  mod- 
estly. 

**  Glad  to  see  yon,"  said  my  aunt  **  I  like  to 
know  that  there's  a  doctor  in  the  place.  I  might 
have  had  my  limbs  broke  by  that  plaguy  accident" 
I  trust  you  feel  no  worse  for  it,  madam,"  said 
the  doctor.    **  If  so,  I  would  prescribe — " 

"  Come,  come,  doctor,  don't  be  professional,"  said 
the  editor  impatiently.  "  Mrs.  Butler  is  as  well  as 
I  am.  But,  madiim,  1  have  yet  to  make  you  ao- 
quainted  with  Squire  Holden,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  our  lyceum." 

Here  a  little  man  with  an  important  air  came 
forward  and  bowed  low. 

"  Mis.  Butler,"  he  said,  "  I  am  thrilled  with  ecs- 
tasy at  meeting  you.  I  have  heard  of  you  many 
times,  and  watched  you  in  your  brilliant  course,  but 
never  did  I  dream  that  mine  would  be  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  you.' 

**  Well,"  said  ray  atmt,  **  I'm  beat  if  I  can  undeiv 
stand  how  you  ever  came  to  hear  of  me  in  these 
parts." 

"Your  fame  is  world-wide,"  said  the  editor. 
**  You  are  universally  recognized  as  a  great  wo- 
man.*' 

"  If  you  allude  to  my  size,"  said  my  aunt  color- 
ing, "  I'd  have  you  to  know— ^ 
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Heaven  forbid,"  q'aoolated  Squire  Holden. 
**  My  friend  allodee  to  yoar  remarkable  powers." 

**  Well,"  laid  Aunt  Faithful,  I  don't  know  as  I 
understand  what  you  me  in,  but  if  it's  a  oompliment, 
all  I  can  say  is,  S*m  much  obleeged  to  you." 

Holden,"  said  the  editor  in  a  low  voioe,  **  it  is 
time  you  spoke  of  business." 

"Mrs.  Butler,  madam,"  said  Squire  Holden,  ad- 
Tancing  towards  my  aunt,  as  my  Iriend  has  said, 
lam  tue  manager  of  the  lyceum  in  this  place. 
Hearing  that  you  were  here  and  compelled  to  re- 
main  till  to-morrow,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare  in 
our  Town  Hall.  We  can't  offer  you  the  price  to 
which  you  are  accustomed,  but  if  hity  dollars  will 
satisfy  you—" 

**  Fifty  dollars  I"  ejaculated  my  aunt. 
I  know  it  is  small,  but  we  are  not  rich.   If  you 
assent  we  will  at  once  give  notice,  and  give  you  a 
large  audience." 

"But,"  said  my  aunt,  **  I  don't  understand  why 
you  should  want  to  hear  me  read.  I  aint  no  great 
of  a  reader." 

Let  us  be  the  judges  of  that,"  said  the  editor 
ooorteously.  ''Modesty,  Mrs.  Butler,  we  have 
ever  heard,  was  one  of  your  distingnishing  attri- 
butes." 

Now  among  my  aunt's  attributes  was  a  great 
love  of  money.  She  couldn't  understand  why  fifty 
dollars  should  be  offered  her  lor  reading  Shak- 
speare, but  bhe  reflected  that  fifty  dollars  would  pay 
the  entire  expense  of  her  journey,  and  perhaps  buy 
her  a  new  bonnet  besides.   So  she  said— 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  me  to  read  enough 
to  pay  me  fifty  dollars,  I'll  do  it  jest  to  obleege  you. 
What  time  do  you  want  me  to  begin?" 

**  About  half-past  seven.  We  wUl  send  a  car- 
riage for  you  at  seven." 

I  suppose  you've  gotf  a  copy  of  the  book  you 
want  me  to  read  out  of." 

**  Certainly,  ma'am,  it  shall  be  ready." 

And  the  three  geotiemen  bowed  themselves  out 
of  Mrs.  Butler's  presence,  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  tueir  mission. 

In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  Butler,  the  celebrated  Shak- 
•pearian  Reader,  would  give  a  reading  in  the  Town 
Hall  that  evening  at  ball-past  seven  o'clock.  Doors 
open  at  seven  o'clock.   Admission,  fifty  cents. 

This  insured  a  lai^e  audience.  When  my  aunt 
entered  the  hull  supported  on  either  side  by  the 
editor  and  Squire  Holden,  there  was  great  enthusi- 
asm. My  aunt,  unused  to  popular  homage,  felt  a 
sadden  bashlulness,  but  the  thought  of  the  fifty  dol- 
lars which  she  bad  in  her  pocket,  having  stipulat- 
ed that  it  should  be  paid  in  advance,  gave  her  cour- 
age, and  she  determined  to  go  t'lrough  with  her 
undertaking. 

'*  Mrs.  Butler,^*  said  the  editor  when  they  reach- 
ed the  desk,  "  our  people  wouk'  like  to  have  you 
read  Macbeth." 

**  Very  well,"  said  my  aunt,  putting  on  her  spec- 
tacles, anything  to  suit  you.  Will  you  obleege 
me  by  finding  the  place?" 

**  Certainly,  madam.   Ladies  and  gentleman,  I 


have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  yon  the  celebrat- 
ed reader  Fannie  Kemble  Butler,  who  will  now  de- 
light us  with  her  readings." 

"  Made  a  mistake  in  the  name,"  thought  my 
aunt.  However,  that  wont  make  any  odds  as  I 
know  of." 

She  commenced  reading  in  a  strong  nasal  voice 
in  this  way: 
Macbeth. 

Act  One,  Scene  One. 

On*  Witch — When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thimder,  lightning,  or  in  rain. 

Two  ^cA— When  the  hurly  buriy>8  done. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

Three  TVtTcA— That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

By  this  time  the  editor  began  to  i>erspire  and 
look  uneasy,  while  Squire  Holden  gased  about  him 
in  stupelaotion.  The  audience  who  had  listened  at 
first  with  attention,  began  to  stamp  and  exhibit  un^ 
equivocal  symptoms  of  dlssatisfaotion. 

*'  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  editor  in  agitation. 
I  fear  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Are  you  Fanny 
Kemble  Butler?" 

"No,"  said  my  aunt,  *'my  name  is  Fluthftd  Ke> 
ziah  Butler." 

*<  What  a  terrible  mistake!"  said  the  editor  in  a 
low  voice  to  Squire  Holden.  **  Get  up,  and  say 
that  Mrs.  Butler  is  taken  suddenly  ilL" 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Squire  Holdeo, 
"  Mrs.  Butler  bespeaks  your  indulgence.  She  is 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  will  be  unable  to  oontinue 
her  reading." 

**  I  ain't  sick  a  mite,  good  folks,"  said  my  aont 
indignantly,  "and  Pm  ready  to  read  on.  I've 
been  paid  handsome,  and  I'm  willing  to  earn  my 
money." 

But  the  audience  was  not  disposed  to  permit  it 
Instantly  there  was  a  conl'used  hubbub  and  riot,  in 
which  my  aunt,  the  editor,  and  Squire  Holden 
came  near  faring  badly.  My  aunt  was  smngglad 
out  of  town  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  there 
was  one  thing  she  clung  to — the  fllty  dollars  the 
result  of  her  first  and  last  public  reading.  From 
that  time  forth  Aunt  Faithful  always  signed  her 
name  Faithful  K.  Butler,  which  effectually  saved 
her  from  any  further  invitation  from  lyoeum  com- 
mittees. 


POETIC  WAIFa 


BY  DBXTEB  SMITH. 
TBUB  FBIBNDSHIP. 

Tis  not  our  friend^  who  flatters  and  exalts^ 
But  he  who  kindly  tells  nis  of  our  faults. 

DEUCACT  IN  EXPRESSING  LOVB. 

Ijove  is  a  sweet,  but  very  fragile  word. 
Which  often  breaks  as  soon  as  it  heard. 

ON  AN  BBBINO  MAN. 

He  has  grave  faults;  but  who  has  not? 
His  virtues  must  not  be  foiigot. 

HOMX. 

A  palace,  mere,  no  light  of  home  imparts, 
For  home  is  formed  of  Idndand  hjjring  heaita. 
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THE  BOBBEB  OF  STAMBODIi. 
JL  Xale  of  tlie  Sospborua* 

BT  a  H.  WEB8TEB. 


CHAPTER  L 

EISMILLAHI  In  the  name  of  God,  the  rob- 
ber of  Stamboul  shall  die  I  His  head  shall 
hang  over  the  oity  gates  ere  three  more 
moons  ore  set  I  I  have  sworn  it  I  Now  get  je 
forth,  Haroan,  and  set  my  most  oonning  emissa- 
ries on  his  track — lor  I  cannot  sleep  calmly,  as  be- 
comes the  Sultan  of  the  Bosphoms  till  my  domain 
be  rid  of  this  yillain  who  sets  at  nought  the  decrees 
of  government,  and  laughs  at  lawP' 

The  prime  yizier,  Haroon,  went  ont  from  the 
presence  of  his  master,  leaving  old  Omer  Flosha  in 
a  fever  of  towering  rage,  which  was  venting  itself 
in  strong  Turkish  denunciations  against  the  cause 
ot  his  princely  anger — Yengi  Ali,  the  bold  robber 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  surrounding  re- 
gion, and  its  scourge. 

Not  a  dweller  in  the  great  city  from  the  officers 
of  the  Sultan's  palace,  the  turbaned  merchants  in 
the  basaais,  the  Circassian  beauties  in  the  harem, 
down  to  the  little  children  at  their  play,  but  had 
heard,  and  trembled  at,  the  name  of  the  dreaded 
Yengi;  and  not  a  shepherd  in  the  country,  or  a 
vine-grower  of  the  hills  that  crowned  the  steeps 
of  the  blue,  winding  Bosphorus,  but  added  to  their 
oft-repeated  prayers  to  Mahomet  a  petition  for  ro- 
lease  from  the  raids  of  the  author  of  as  perfect  a 
system  of  brigandage  as  ever  thrived  among  the 
Appenine  passes  of  Italy,  or  the  sombre,  cypress- 
crowned  hills  of  Greece. 

For  fiiteen  long  years  had  Yengi  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  tlie  Turks;  and,  though  princely 
rewards  had  been  ofTei-ed,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sultan's  own  guard  had  been  set  on  his  track,  the 
years  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  him  still  peer- 
less in  his  well- won  title  The  Bobber  of  Stam- 
boul." 

Bat  a  recent  and  aggravated  outrage — ^no  less 
than  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  Mosque  of  Saint 
Sophia,  from  which  had  been  stolen  many  of  its 
most  costly  golden  ornaments — had  roused  the 
wrath  of  the  sultun  to  its  utmost  height,  and  caused 
his  order  to  his  laithful  vizier,  "  Gel  ye  forth.  Bar- 
oun,  and  set  my  most  cunuiDg  emissaries  on  his 
track  I  This  dog  of  a  robber  shall  die!  Bismillah  I 
1  have  sworn  it  I" 

And  so  Haroun  went  forth  from  the  stately  audi- 
ence-chamber of  the  palace;  and  the  finest  soldiery 
of  the  royal  guard  and  the  most  expert  of  the  city 
police  were  furnished  with  such  instruciions  as  the 
wise  head  of  the  prime  vizier  might  conceive  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  bold  oifender,  whether  in 
his  secret  haunts  in  the  surrounding  country-re- 
gion along  the  shotes  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  within 
the  crowded  city's  walls. 

Meantime,  dismissing  his  anger  by  a  mighty  ef- 
fort, the  sultan  sought  to  soothe  his  distracted  mind 
by  a  visit  to  the  seraglio.  Entering  its  courts,  and 
passing  along  its  latticed  galleries,  his  ear  caught 


the  sound  of  dulcet  strains  issuing  from  a  curtained 
aksove,  and  he  paused  to  listen.  The  sultan  pos- 
sessed a  cultivated  ear;  and,  when  most  excited 
or  vexed  with  the  cares  of  his  kingdom,  music  was 
the  grand  emollient  that  smoothed  the  jarring  ma- 
chinery of  his  mind.  F&using  outside  the  light 
drapery  that  soltly  swayed  in  the  cool,  perlumed 
breeze  which  floated  along  the  gallery,  he  listened. 
It  was  a  fragment  of  a  wild  ballad  of  the  orient,  the 
singer  chanted — a  blending  of  Moorish  and  Turkish 
melodies — sweet,  graoeiul,  yet  free  as  the  desert 
air  that  swept  past  the  Arab's  tent;  and  the  voice 
betrayed  the  singer-— young,  beautiiol,  and  rich  in 
affluent  life. 

"  Sweet  as  the  songs  of  Paradisel  Who  can  the 
singer  be?  Not  Alma  or  Leila,  or  Tuleiza,  my  fa- 
vorite wives.  FoBt  compare  though  I  had  deemed 
their  breathings,  this  is  as  the  South  wind  over  a 
bed  of  tulips.  I  will  enter  I"  and,  pushing  aside  the 
curtains,  the  sultan  stood  within  the  alcove. 

Upon  a  fringed  mat  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  half-envious,  half-admiring 
group  of  the  occupants  of  the  harem,  sat  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  who  softly  touched  the  strings  of  a 
mandolin  as  an  accompaniment  to  her  wonderfully 
melodious  voice.  At  the  sudden  entrance  of  their 
lord  and  master,  the  circle  of  women  opened,  and 
the  stranger  was  revealed — brightest  and  freshest 
flower  in  that  array  of  orient  beauty.  Perhaps 
fourteen  or  fiiteen  summers  had  perfected  the  form 
and  ripened  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  stranger, 
— but  still  she  seemed  a  v^ry  child,  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  innocence  ani  girlish  sweetness  on  her 
features  that  differed  very  widely  from  the  vapid 
beauty  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  harem.  Her 
complexion  was  wondrously  soft,  white  and  clear; 
yet  her  large,  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  the  mar- 
vellous lengths  ot  midnight  hair,  braided  alter  the 
fashion  of  the  East,  told  a  tale  of  dusky  Moorish 
blood,  inhsritea  from  some  remote  ancestry;  while 
as  she  saw  the  sultan,  and  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a  gesture  of  respectful  salutation,  the  curving  of 
her  arched  throat  and  the  carriage  of  her  little  head, 
spoke,  further,  of  a  noble  lineage  which  betrayed 
itself  by  her  whole  mien  and  bearing. 

*'  Methought  a  nightingale  had  taken  refuge 
within  our  palace,"  said  the  sultan,  with  a  smile 
that  stirred  the  demon,  jealousy,  in  the  hearts  of 
half  the  inmates  of  the  seinglio;  and  he  drew  near- 
er the  young  girl,  who  still  stood,  with  bowed  head 
and  hands  folded  subnussively  over  her  breast,  be- 
fore him. 

The  maiden  did  not  answer,  but  raised  her  teuoe 
appealingly  to  an  old  Moorish  woman  who  stood 
near  her,  stirring  the  periumed  air  witli  a  fan  of 
gorgeous  peacock  feathers;  and,  understanding  this 
glance,  the  aged  woman  stepped  lomard,  bowed 
thrice,  and  ihus  spoke: 

"  Let  old  Zabia  answer  for  her  young  mistress, 
whom  she  has  followed  to  her  new  home  in  the 
paliuse  of  the  great  Omer  Pasha,  praying  that  she 
may  never  be  parted  from  the  one  love  of  her 
withered  heart.  Lulie  is  a  flower  of  the  wilderness, 
transplanted  to  the  gardens  of  Stamboul;  may  the 
dews  fall  gently  on  her  head-4i^e  air  softly  fim  her 
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oheek,  andsko  find  favor  in  the  sunlight  of  the  noost 
mighty  sultan's  eyes."  And  bending  low,  the  slave 
kissed  the  hem  of  Omer  Pasha's  robe. 

Struck  by  the  devotion  of  the  aged  woman,  and 
still  more,  by  the  expression  of  innocent,  maiden 
modesty  and  dignity  of  the  beautiful  girl  before 
him,  the  sultan's  heart  thrilled  with  pleasure,  sur- 
prise, and  a  sudden  benevolent  impube;  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  lor  a  moment  upon  the  young  head 
of  the  lovely  Lulie,  he  uttered  a  welcome  greeting, 
then  replied  to  the  old  attendant,  assuring  her  that 
she  should  still  retain  her  station  beside  her  young 
mistress. 

Alter  lingermg  there  for  a  season,  to  listen  to 
the  sti-aiiis  of  Lulie's  mandolin  and  tlie  warbling  of 
her  exquisitely  melodious  voice  the  sultan  depart- 
ed, well  pleased  with  the  new  inmate  of  his  sera- 
glio; leaving  the  beautiful  girl  a  victim  to  the  se- 
cret jealousy  of  her  companions,  till  at  length  came 
an  order  to  the  head  eunuch  for  the  removal  of  the 
new  star  of  the  harem,  and  her  slave,  Zabia,  to  a 
•ait  ol'elegantly-ap];>ointed  apartments. 

"  Did  I  not  foretell  this.  Alma?*'  said  the  blaok- 
browcd  Zuleika,  who  had  hitherto  reigned  queen 
among  the  sultan's  favorites.  I  saw  that  this 
girl,  with  her  drooping  eyes  and  hair  of  silk,  would 
steal  the  heart  of  our  lord  from  us,  and  we  shall  be 
as  flowers  thrown  aside.  I  ooold  pluck  out  her 
long  hair  to  make  a  rope  wherewith  to  choke  herl" 
and  the  deposed  Zuleika  flung  herself  upon  a  pile 
of  cushions  with  a  burst  of  tears — ^fruit  of  mortifica- 
tion, hate  and  anger. 

*'  Star  of  the  harem,  and  light  of  the  greAt  Omer 
Pasha's  eyes,  dry  thy  tears  and  cease  thy  com- 
plaintst"  said  an  old  Nubian  negress  in  a  harsh, 
cracked  voice,  turning  from  her  cushions,  whereon, 
by  virtue  of  her  extreme  age  and  position  as  head 
slave  of  the  harem,  she  had  the  privilege  of  a  noon 
siesta  daily.  "  Hear  what  Dino  has  to  say — is  it 
not  better  to  cut  the  wing  of  the  bird,  than  to  see 
her  fly  over  thy  head?"  and  she  leered  horribly 
from  her  hideous  eyes. 

"  Of  course  it  is,  Dino  I"  answered  Zuleika,  pet- 
tishly, "  but  what  are  we  to  do?  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  remove  a  favorite,  when  my  lord,  the  stiltan, 
takes  a  fancy  to  set  one  above  us.  If  we  only  could 
do  it,  Dinol"  and  the  black  brows  of  the- Circassian 
knit  ominously  over  eyes  that  sparkled  with  the 
fires  of  revenge. 

"Tush,  Zuleiknl  leave  it  to  met  ' st^id  the  old 
negress.  "  Dino  knows  a  way,  perhaps,  to  push 
the  young  upstart  out  of  the  nest.  Dino  knows — 
ha,  ha!"  and  again  she  uttered  that  horrible,  chuck- 
ling laugh,  casting  meaning  glances  from  under  her 
thick  gray  brows  upon  the  circle  of  jealous  harem 
beauties  who  gathered  aroun.l  her. 

**  What  do  you  moan,  mother  Dino?"  said  Zulei- 
ka, coaxingly,  leaning  over  her.  •*  Is  it  true — that 
story  the  eunuch  Mahoud  tells — how,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  fil\een,  at  least,  before  any  of  us  came 
here,  of  course,  that  my  loi-d  the  sultan  had  a  beau- 
tiful and  favorite  wife,  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
harem  ladies  hated,  and  you  stirred  up  his  heart 
against  her,  and  one  day  she  disappeared,  and  thus 
they  were  rid  of  her?   Is  it  really  true,  Dino— or 


do  they  only  tdl  it  to  us  to  frighten  us,  lest  we  grow 
proud  of  our  lord's  favor?  It  never  frightened  me, 
Mahomet  knowsP'  and  the  Circassian  tossed  hsr 
pretty  head. 

The  old  Nubian  uttered  another  chuckling  laugh, 
and  cunningly  leered  upon  the  questioner;  bat 
gave  her  no  further  satisfaction  than  the  answer— 
"  Dino  knows  I  Bo  not  over  curious,  star  of  the 
harem  and  light  of  the  sultan  s  cyesi  l>ut  rest  con- 
tent in  knowing  that  this  stranger  with  the  voice 
of  a  nightingale  shall  not  slay  to  sing  her  way  into 
Omer  Pasha's  heart  I"  and,  turning  again  to  her  si- 
esta, the  old  negress  was  resting  upon  the  pile  of 
cushions. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Bright  and  beautiliil  as  the  realization  of  the 
Mahommedan  paradise  sped  tiie  days  of  Lulie  in 
her  new  home.  Sweetest  strains  of  music,  songi 
of  bulbnls  and  nightingales,  perfume  of  richest 
orient  blossoms,  tinkle  of  dropping  fount  jins,  moon^ 
lit  nights  of  beauty,  and  whatever  ministered  td 
physical  enjoyment  was  crowded  into  her  life.  In 
very  tnith  all  that  Zuleika  had  feared  had  come  to 
pass;  the  lovely  new-comer  was  the  peerless &voz(> 
ite  of  the  mighty  sultan,  and  consequently  the 
ject  of  her  intensest  hate — a  sentiment  which 
was  shared  by  every  other  occupant  of  the  seragli^^ 
walls. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  as  he  regarded  Ids 
other  favorite  did  Omer  Pasha  regard  this  beaati* 
fnl  stranger.  No  word  of  love  for  her  had  passed 
his  lips.  Worship  her  as  he  certainly  did,  it  wis 
more  as  a  &ther  might  a  lovely  and  innocent 
daughter,  than  an  eastern  despot  the  slave  of  hit 
caprices  or  enjoyment;  and,  thongh  he  had  heaped 
her  pathway  with  luxurious  gifts  of  costly  jewels 
and  richest  robes,  he  intruded  himself  upon  her 
presence  with  rare  delicacy;  and  found  himself,  at 
the  same  time,  won,  yet  awed,  by  her  gentle, 
childlike  graSe  and  womanly  dignity.  It  was  a 
new  experience  in  the  life  of  the  monarch  who 
had  hitherto  regarded  woman  bnt  as  a  beautiful 
toy,  to  minister  only  to  his  pleasure  in  moods  of 
idleness  or  when  wearied  with  the  oares  of  his  king> 
dom. 

Yet,  thongh  the  sultan  was  thus  innocent^  the 
wives  of  his  harem,  fancying  themselves  deposed, 
grew  daily  more  decided  in  their  hatred  toward 
Lulie,  though  not  daring  to  openly  i>ersecute  her; 
and  Zuleika,  foremost  among  them,  lost  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  stirring  up  their  wrath  and  jealousy;  while 
old  Dino  was  exalted  into  a  personage  of  import- 
ance  since  she.had  avowed  her  intention  ot  remov- 
ing the  rival  from  their  path. 

Ever  since  Lulie's  appearance,  the  old  Nubian 
had  been  devising  the  surest  means  to  eflect  her 
removal;  and  now  she  imagined  she  had  found  the 
secret  spring  whereby  she  might  accomplish  this, 
lor  it  suddenly  became  noised  throughout  tlie  8ei»- 
glio  that  the  beautiful  new  favorite  had  been  seen, 
walking  by  moonlight  and  unattended  by  old  Zabis, 
with  a  handsome  young  Tartar  noble,  who  was  one 
of  the  sultan's  body-guard;  and  old  Dino  resolved 
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to  tarn  this  fact  into  the  means  she  courted,  thoagh 
proceeding  with  an  air  of  great  mystery,  in  order 
to  maintain  her  position  as  favorite  slave  with  the 
Lady  Zuleika. 

"My  lord  had  jealons  blood  in  his  veins  fiiteen 
years  ago,  when  I  set  afloat  the  whisper  of  the 
beantirnl  Marina's  infideh'ty  —  though  Mahomet 
knows  I  have  surer  proof  now,  ha,  ha  I''  chuckled 
the  old  negress  to  heiself,  '*  but  old  Dino  never 
fails  in  what  she  undertakes;  and  any  means  are 
lair  to  secure  the  end  I  The  nest  shall  be  clear 
agnin  for  my  Lady  Zuleika;  and  that  old  Moorish 
Zabia,  who  hovers  like  a  jealous  hawk  over  her 
young  chick,  shall  flutter  her  wings  on^«ide  of  our 
palace  walls  instead  of  flying  over  oui  i<adsl  Now, 
for  a  whisper  in  my  lord's  earl"  and  she  gloated 
over  her  coming  trinmph. 

The  hour  when  the  old  Nubian  gained  nn«'ionoe 
with  her  master  soon  arrived.  The  sultan,  com- 
ing from  a  visit  to  the  apartments  of  Lnlie,  was 
encountered  in  a  quiet  gallery  by  old  Dino,  who, 
bowing,  and  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  A  word  with  my  most  illustrious  master,  if  he 
pleasesl" 

Speak  on,  DinoP'  said  the  sultan,  good-humor- 
edly,  for  he  was  in  a  genial  mood  that  morning. 
'*  What  is  it?  Have  Zuleika  and  Alma  been  quar- 
relling about  a  new  veil  or  a  necklace,  and  sent 
thee  to  represent  their  wrongs?  Thou  lookest  as 
if  thou  hadst  some  such  weighty  aflbir  on  thy 
mind.*' 

Naj,  most  mighty  lord  and  sultan  of  all  the 
Bast,*'  said  the  old  negreas  humbly;  **  thy  lordship 
misjudges  sadly  the  Lady  Zuleika,  whose  dajn  and 
nights  are  spent  only  in  bemoaning  her  lord's  ab- 
sence, while  he  suns  himself  in  the  light  of  brighter 
eyes.  If  all  hearts  were  as  true  to  their  lord  as  my 
lady'sf 

'*Ha!  what  mean  you?"  exclaimed  the  sultan, 
bis  eyes  flashing,  and  his  whole  mien  changing 
from  careless  good  nature  to  sharp  interest 

*'  Alas,  I  have  nought  to  say,  my  master,  only 
that  which  is  in  the  months  of  the  palace.  But  I 
jear  thy  anger  if  I  tell  thee  I"  and  with  an  afiecta- 
4on  of  Immility  she  bowed  before  him. 

**  Speak,  Dino,  I  command  thee  I"  said  the  sultan, 
mnperiously. 

With  a  joyful  gleam  in  her  eyes,  but  with  a  pre- 
sence of  great  reluctance,  the  old  Nubian  deliver- 
ed lier  nf*w8,  portraying  artfully  the  many  inter- 
views  and  evening  walks  of  the  young  pair  in  the 
gardens. 

Omor  Pasha  heard  the  tale  without  a  word — and 
only  tho  workings  of  his  knitted  brows,  the  tremu- 
lous quiver  of  his  bearded  lips,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  network  of  veins  on  his  forehead,  betraying  his 
agitation;  but  when  he  strode  away,  leaving  the 
old  negress  without  an  answer,  she  well  knew  that 
the  seed  had  taken  root  in  fertile  soil,  and  that, 
henceforth,  her  purpose  was  on  its  way  to  fulfil- 
ment. 

But  old  Dino  could  not  foresee  that,  while  she 
bad  implanted  nnhappinees  in  her  master's  heart, 
•he  alao  roused  other  emotions — all  the  nobler 


feelings  of  man's  nature,  which  were  betrayed  ia 
the  soliloquy  which  he  uttered  when  alone  in  his 
room. 

The  beautiful  Lulie  beloved  by  the  brave  young 
Feramorzt  My  sweet  song-bird  warbling  her  mu- 
sic in  other  earsi  And  yet,  why  should  it  bring 
son-ow  to  my  heart?  Ought  I  not,  instead,  to 
grow  joyful  over  her  happiness?  Have  I  not— ad- 
fish  man  that  I  am — reared  a  palace,  fair  as  those 
whereof  the  Prophet  has  written,  as  the  paradise- 
home  of  the  faithful,  on  a  shifting  foundation  of 
sand?  Have  I  not  dreamed  a  wild,  sweet  dream, 
fleeting  as  the  desert  mirage?  ^Tis  true  that  I  need 
not  fight  this  hard  battle  to  give  up  my  beautiful 
nightingale— that  I  have  but  to  speak  the  word, 
and  Feramorz  is  banished  to  his  native  wilds,  while 
Lulie  is  my  slave  to  minister  to  my  pleasure;  but 
should  this  come  to  pass,  would  the  sultan  of  the 
East  sleep  sounder  on  his  cushions,  or  meet  more 
sure  reward  in  the  paradise  of  the  faithful?"  and 
the  monarch  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

A  half-hour  passed  by;  and  suddenly  oame  a 
messenger  bringing  news  from  the  soldiery,  who 
had,  these  past  few  weeks,  been  scouring  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  the  bold  robber  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Tengi  had  been  tracked  to  a  secret  lair  among  the 
hills;  seized  by  the  soldiery;  securely  manacled, 
and  brought  to  the  palace,  where  they  now  awaited 
the  orders  of  the  sultan  for  his  disposal. 

With  an  ejaculation  of  delight,  old  Omer  Ptosha 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  hastened  to  the  window 
which  commanded  a  riew  of  the  palaoe-court 
through  which  the  prisoner  was  taken  into  a  secure- 
ly-guarded apartment  beyond.  From  the  court 
swelled  up  the  joyful  cries  of  the  slaves  and  offi- 
cers of  the  household, — "  Yengi,  the  robber,  is  our 
prisoner  I  Yengi,  the  bold,  the  terrible,  is  our  ter- 
ror no  morel"  A  soldier  and  police  ofiicinl  were 
on  guard  before  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  room 
which  opened  into  the  stone-paved,  tree-shaded 
court;  and  higher  and  higher  swelled  the  shout, — 
*'  Tengi,  the  robber  of  the  Bosphorus,  is  our  pri»> 
oner  I*' 

From  his  vine-wreathed  lattice,  the  sultan  listen- 
ed to  the  cry,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  gray, 
bearded  lip;  and  from  another  casement  opposite, 
looked  forth  the  dark-eyed  Lulie,  with  compassion 
on  her  beaut  iliil  face— compassion,  prompted  by 
old  Zabia's  words — "Poor  Yengi  I  Did  all  know 
how  hot  the  sirocco  wind  of  wrong  that  has  scorch- 
ed his  heart,  we  should  hear  now  wailuig  instead 
of  rejoieing.    Poor,  wronged  Yengi  I" 

"  Tell  me  the  story  of  this  prisoner,  mother  Za- 
bial"  S  lid  the  maiden,  sitting  down  at  her  old 
nurse's  feet,  "and  how  it  came  known  to  thee, 
mother?" 

"Not  now,  my  child;  but  on  the  morrow,"  was 
the  old  Moorish  woman's  reply — and  she  added, 
in  an  undertone,  with  an  eager,  joyful  voice — "  At 
last  the  hour  is  comet  The  promises  of  the  Proph- 
et are  sure  to  the  faithful.  Justice,  though  slow, 
oometh  in  the  end.  The  years  of  weariness  and 
waiting  are  /Over— the  night  has  i>aaBed,  and  the 
morning  breaks.  My  wild  flower  of  the  desert 
shall  bloom,  fiurer,  brighter,  in  the  gardens  of  her 
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natiye  olime;  my  song-bird  shaU  sing  sweeter  in 
her  own  palace-gardens.  The  hour  has  oomel  Al* 
lah  be  praisedl" 

«•  lis  a  long  verse  from  the  Koran  you  are  re- 
peating, mother  Zabia,''  said  Lulie,  turning  from 
her  station  at  the  window,  and  catching  the  olosing 
words  of  the  old  nurse's  soliloquy. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  sultan  sat  in  his  audience-hall,  consulting 
with  his  prime  vizier  upon  the  mode  <^  punishment 
meet  for  the  prisoner.  Haroun  ni^ed  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  advice  which,  a  few  short  weeks 
before,  the  montirch  would  have  acted  upon  with- 
out delay;  for  had  h^  not  sworn  thut  Yengi's  head 
should  hang  from  the  city  gates,  and  proclaim  to 
all  the  tidings,  "  Tlie  Bobber  ol  the  Bosphorus  is 
no  more?" 

Why,  then,  was  Omer  Pasha  so  suddenly  grown 
tender  and  merciful?  Why  was  the  monarch  who 
had  hitherto  enlorced  his  own  imperious  decrees, 
so  dilato  y  in  taking  speedy  retribution  upon  the 
offender? 

Because,  that  day,  a  petition  had  been  proffered 
by  the  beautiful  Lulie— uttered  by  her  scarlet  lips, 
and  seconded  by  her  dusky  gazelle-liko  eyes,  **  Par- 
don for  Yengi,  the  Robberf' 

It  was  a  bold  request;  and,  on  the  spot,  the  sul- 
tan had  replied,  **  By  the  benrd  of  tlie  Prophet,  this 
thing  is  impossible,  my  nightingale  i  Thou  askest 
too  much;  Yengi  must  never  again  go  free  to  be- 
come the  terror  of  our  realm." 

Again  Lnlie  came  with  her  i>etition — this  time 
not  for  Yengi's  ireedom,  but  tor  his  life — for  a 
commutation  of  tlie  death-penalty  which  hung  over 
him. 

"  Why  dost  thou  interest  thyself  in  this  desper- 
ado, my  child?"  asked  the  sultan.  "  »Twere  fitter, 
methinka,  thou  should'st  rejoice  that  the  land  is 
so  soon  to  be  rid  of  him.  Did  any  one  send  thee 
hither?" 

Lulie  paused  a  moment,  then  replied: 

"  Mother  Zabia  hath  strange  compassion  on  the 

prisoner;  who  is  of  Moorish  blood,  like  herself. 

I  confess  Hwas  her  who  sent  me  to  implore  thy  &- 

vor." 

**Bid  Zabia  into  my  presence!"  said  the  sultan; 
and  thus  summoned,  the  aged  woman  appeared, 
her  old  eyes  flashing  with  joy.  Her  stratagem  had 
succeeded;  she  had  obtained  iree  audience  with 
her  master. 

*'  Zabia,  what  prompts  the  strange  request  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoner,"  asked  the  sultan  abruptly. 
"Speak  onti  Desire  so  bold  must  have  some 
strong  reason ;  and  we  have  a  mind  to  listen." 

Sultan  of  the  East,"  began  the  aged  woman,  in 
a  clear,  firm  voice,  "  the  words  of  Zabia  may  bring 
to  her  thy  royal  displeasure,  yet  must  they  be 
spoken.  Let  the  memory  of  my  lord  go  back  fif. 
teen  years,  to  a  summer  day,  when,  in  a  green 
dell  among  the  hills  by  the  shades  of  the  Bosphor- 
us, he  first  met  the  silver-voiced,  dusky-orbed  Ma- 
rina." 

**  Ha  that  name  I  Speak  it  not  herel"  command. 


ed  the  monarch,  with  frowning  brows,  bat  treni* 
bling  voice  that  betrayed  agitation  veiled  by  anger. 

But,  heeding  his  command  no  more  than  the 
perfVimed  wind  that  sighed  through  the  olive-trees 
outside  the  casement,  old  Z  ibia  con  tinned: 

"Though  Zabia  die,  yet  must  she  speak  further. 
The  great  sultan  wooed,  and  Marina  was  his  fiivoib 
ite  wife.  The  heart  of  the  sire,  who  loved  his  child 
as  few  love,  followed  ner  to  her  piilace-home;  bat, 
if  fthe  was  happy,  it  was  his  joy.  Days,  and  weeks, 
and  moons  went  by,  then  fell  a  cloud  over  her 
pathway, — serpents  crept  into  the  garden— poison 
was  mixed  in  the  cup  at  her  lips.  Jealousy  and 
envy  begim  their  work,  and  turned  love  to  hate. 
Dino,  the  Nubian  was  the  tool  of  her  mistresses, 
and  her  false  tongue  whispered  the  lies  that  turned 
her  lord's  heart  against  his  best  beloved.  Marina 
was  condemned  to  the  bowstring;  but  her  fiuth- 
ful  nurse  bore  her  away  in  the  night  to  a  place  of 
safely." 

The  countenance  of  the  sultan  had  grown  paler 
and  paler  during  this  recital;  but  now  he  groaned 
aloud. 

"  By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  art  thou  dealing 
truthfully  with  me  Zabia?"  and  his  tone  was  fall 
of  anguish. 

"  Allah  forbid  my  soul  from  its  seat  in  Paradise, 
if  I  am  deceiving  my  lord  I"  replied  the  woman, 
solemnly. 

**  Speak  on  t  Marina  died,  with  outses  on  her 
lips;  and  the  Prophet  hath  laid  up  my  sin  against 
met"  groaned  the  sultan. 

<*  Marina  died, — but  not  until  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  child.  Her  li&ther,  in  whose  arms  she  perish- 
ed, made  a  vow  of  vengeance  beside  her  couch; 
though  her  hist  breath  passed  in  a  blessing  apon 
her  lord,  and  a  promise  to  pray  for  his  soul  among 
the  faithful  in  panulise.  That  vow  of  vengeance 
has  been  kept  by  Marina's  sire." 

**  And  he  ia  Yengil**  said  the  sultan  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "but  the  child — 3fanfM'« child  and  mine?'' 
and  he  looked  appealingly  into  the  aged  woman's 
face. 

She  is — doee  not  the  heart  of  my  lord  speak  to 
him  of  his  daughterl"  said  the  aged  woman. 

**  She  is  Lulie — silver-voiced,  dusky -eyed,  and 
midnight  tressed,  and  pure  and  beautiful  as  her 
mother  I"  said  the  monarch,  bowing  his  head  with 
a  rain  of  tears  streaming  over  his  cheeks,  and,  for 
restoring  her  to  my  arms,  I  am  a  slave  in  gratitude 
evermore  to  thee,  Zabia — and  yet,  not  Zabta,"  for 
1  remember  thee  now,  as  Oronee,  faithful  attend* 
ant  upon  my  wronged,  lost  Marina." 

My  lord  is  right  I  came  hither  with  a  new 
name,  and  the  years  have  aged  my  brow  and  whit» 
ened  the  locks  once  black  as  the  wing  of  the  mid* 
night  cloud.  Marina  sleeps  on  earth,  tis  true;  yet 
she  lives  above  in  the  paradise  of  the  faithful,  and 
looks  down  from  her  high  seat  to  bless  her  lord  and 
her  daughter. 

But  a  word  more,  and  our  tale  is  ended. 

When  the  revelation  was  made  at  court  that  the 
sultan  had  found  a  daughter  in  the  beautiful  fiivoi^ 
ite;  and  when  shortly  afterward,  a  brilliant  wed- 
ding was  celebrated,  in  which  the  Princess  Lulls 
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Was  bestowed  upon  the  gallant  yoang  noble  Fera- 
morz — all  envj  and  jealooay  was  banished  from  the 
dwellers  in  the  seraglio;  bat,  firom  that  time,  the 
power  of  Zoleika  waned,  and,  henoefbrth,  the  sol- 
tan  was  fiiithfol  to  the  memory  of  his  lost  Martna. 

Only  one  act  of  the  monarch  gave  secret  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people,  nntil  the  kinship  of  their  new 
princess  was  procUumf^ — and  that  was,  the  ihll 
pardon,  and  elevation  to  one  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  realm,  ot  Tengi,  onoe  the  dreaded  robber  of 
StambooL 

THE  WIND. 


Spiritl  thy  wailings  seem  to  me 
Like  some  captive  minstrelsy. 
When  onward  thon  art  gently  driven, 
In  s^hyrs,  o'er  the  face  of  heaven, 
Ere  thon  arisest  in  thy  wrath. 
And  desolation  marks  thy  path. 

Thoa'rt  fearful  when  the  mother*s  wail, 
'Mid  Hailing  mast  and  rending  sail. 
Comes  swelling  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
While  roond  thy  tempests  wildly  sweep; 
Yet  soon  is  hushed  that  piercing  cry. 
When  hold  thy  storms  their  revelry. 

And  when  sweet  spring's  soft  sepbyrs  rise, 
And  wake  their  heavenly  symphonies, 
Oh,  then,  to  feel  thee  stealing  by. 
And  hear  thy  gentle  murmurs  nigh. 
Seems  as  some  wond'rlng  spirits*  moan 
Were  whispered  in  thy  gentle  tone. 

I  love  to  hear  thy  Joyous  strain, 
Come  sweeping  o'er  the  harvest  grain; 
Each  stalk  before,  though  still  and  mute. 
When  waved  by  thee,  becomes  a  lute; 
And  all  the  laughing  fields  rqjoice. 
Whene'er  thou  givest  them  a  voice. 

I  love,  at  solemn  midnight,  when 
Deep  silence  wraps  the  sons  ot  men 
In  bahny  slumber's  soft  embrace, 
Hiy  ever  wayward  coarse  to  trace; 
Throngh  deserts  vast  and  forests  dim. 
To  hear  thee  peal  thy  thrilling  hymn. 

And  at  bright  mom,  when  rainbow  hues 
Are  glowing  in  the  east,  and  dews 
Which  bounteous  night  to  earth  haUi  given. 
Wing  back  their  joyous  flight  to  heaven. 
Thy  gentle  breathing  sweeter  seems 
Ulan  voices  which  we  hear  in  dreams. 

And  ohl  it  would  be  sweet  at  last. 
When  life  and  aU  its  scenes  are  past. 
When  friends  forget,  and  cease  to  weep. 
Or  mark  the  spot  'neath  which  I  sleep. 
Among  the  flames  which  o'er  me  wave. 
To  know  thou'rt  sighing  o'er  my  grave. 


Well,  fiffmer,  you  told  us  yoor  woods  was  a 
good  place  for  hunting;  now  we've  tramped 
thzoog^  it  for  three  hours,  and  found  no  game." 
«  Juat  so— wen,  I  cateolata,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
kSi  ipuna  these  ii,  the  moirt  hunting." 


THE  HAUNTED^ 

A.  Ol&ost  Story,  In  wUoli  Uttle  im 
£Lotitioiia»  exoept  tlie  Sanies. 


BT  KBS,  MABT  A.  DENISOK. 


MMHEBB  was  nothing  in  the  least  peculiar 

IF  about  the  room.  It  was  a  lai^e,  ohl-lashion- 
ed  apartment,  looking  out  upon  a  bcAutilul 
prospect  of  bill  and  d^e.  Neither  had  it  any  tru- 
ditionary  interest,  save  that  it  had  descended  from 
an  old  and  honorable  family  whose  ancestors  were 
noble  both  by  name  and  nature.  On  the  walU 
hung  a  few  portraits — a  saintly  looking  woman 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  a  hard-featured  gentleman, 
who  had  probably  been  the  husband  of  the  said 
lady,  the  stiffness  of  whose  collar  and  the  depth  of 
white  cravat  gave  even  to  the  dead  canvas  a  look 
of  blue- white  suffering.  These  and  a  hugely-frilled 
old  lady  of  another  century's  iieuihion  were  all  the 
evidences  of  a  distant  generation  belonging  to  the 
mansion.  To  be  sure,  many  years  ago  mn  insane 
uncle  had  lodged  there,  who  ended  his  life  in  the 
house,  but  not  in  that  room.  He  chose  the  garret 
for  his  deed  of  sell- violence.  It  was  rumored,  con- 
sequently, that  strange  noises  were  made  by  the 
spirit  of  this  uncle;  hot  the  apparition,  whenever 
it  was  seen,  most  singularly  took  the  shape  of  a 
young  woman. 

It  was  not  yet  three  months  since  Cordelia  Has- 
tingB  had  died  in  that  very  room,  and  though  peoc^ 
liar  sounds  pertaining  to  old  houses  had  been  heard 
bel'ore  that,  the  sights  were  not  seen  till  after  she 
had  been  laid  in  her  last  home. 

Cordelia  and  Carry  Hastings  were  twin  sisters. 
Their  love  for  each  other  was  as  sincere  as  it  was 
possible  for  souls  to  be,  so  united.  They  were  even 
morbidly  attached,  so  that  if  one  of  them  met  with 
misfortune  or  accident,  the  oUier  fympathised 
even  to  keen  suffering.  It  was  deemed  almost  mi- 
raculous that  when  Cordelia  was  taken  ill  Cany 
showed  no  symptoms  of  disease.  But  at  her  death 
the  sistei's  grief  w»s  so  violent  they  feared  insanity 
would  ensue,  and  every  day  when  the  excess  of  her 
^ngnuA  was  somewhat  lessened,  she  would  go  and 
spend  an  hour  (»he  was  restricted  to  that  tame)  at 
her  sister's  grave,  which  she  had  embellished  with 
beautiful  plants. 

The  &ther  and  mother  were  unpoetioal,  common- 
place people,  who  believed  that  the  rattling  and 
the  running  about  nights  was  but  the  perambuW 
tion  of  rats.  They  had  caused  the  chamber  in 
which  Cordelia  died  to  be  re-furnished,  and  as  be- 
fore, it  was  used  as  the  "  ceremony  room,"  they 
called  it,  or  in  other  words,  the  spare  chamber,  al- 
ways in  readiness  for  any  guest,  expected  or  onex- 
peoted. 

THB  OHOSr. 

Th%  first  intimation  they  had  that  there  was  any 
trouble  aboot  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
a  staid  old  aunt  from  the  interior  of  the  State.  She 
was  a  maiden  lady,  and  a  pattern  of  propriety— a 
tonguey  woman,  who  had  held  up  expectations  to 
her  nieces  il  th^  should  oatlive  her.  She  had 
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never  been  from  her  home  before,  and  she  iaw 
here  on  the  edge  of  a  city,  sights  that  were  won- 
drous to  behold  to  her  uncultivated  eyee. 

*•  Lawl"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  placed  her  car- 
pet-bag in  the  closet,  and  she  stood  reconnoitering, 
"  you've  given  me  the  be<»t  room  in  the  house, 
seems  to  me.  I  ain't  particular,  you  needn't  put 
yourself  to  any  trouble  on  my  account." 

"  She  was  told  that  none  of  the  family  ever  slept 
in  that  room;  it  was  kept  for  visitors,  and  she  was 
entirely  welcome.  She  would  enjoy  it,  for  it  was 
cool  and  pleasant  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  any  one  had  used  the  room  since 
the  death  of  Cordelia.  When  they  left  her  alone, 
the  old  lady  went  about,  examining  the  apartment. 
She  peered  at  the  pictures,  soliloquised  over  them, 
for  she  had  known  the  living  originals,  and  open- 
ed a  door  near  the  head  of  her  bed  that  led  into  a 
smaller  room,  neatly  furnished,  and  gave  evidence 
that  it  was  occupied  by  the  remaining  living  sis- 
ter. 

**  Seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  lock  to  this 
door  on  this  side,''  she  said,  shutting  it  again, 
<*  same  as  there  is  to  the  entry  door.  But  dear  me, 
I  don't  suppose  there's  any  danger  of  thieves, 
though  the  place  looks  sort  o'  lonesome  here,  and 
out  o*  the  way  like.  I  guess  that's  Carry's  ohamber. 
Carry's  a  nice  girl,  and  she  shall  have  all  that  I 
meant  to  give  them  both." 

Night  came,  and  a(ter  prayers.  Carry  accompan- 
ied her  aunt  to  her  room,  leaving  her  with  an  ex- 
pressed wish  that  she  would  sleep  well. 

Yes,  dear,  nothing  wakes  me  up,"  said  the  old 
lady.   *'  I  always  sleep  all  night." 

She  did  wake  up,  however.  It  was  near  mid- 
night. The  moon  shone  in  the  room  with  a  beau> 
tiftilly  dear  light.  The  curtains  of  her  bed  were 
opened  a  little  on  one  side,  and  as  her  eyes  were 
directed  that  way  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  a 
white  figure  fill  i»y,  and  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps moving  about.  Too  much  alarmed  to  rise, 
she  laid  still  and  listened.  She  fimded  she  heard 
a  ohair  pulled  out,  then  some  one  sitting  down  and 
writing,  then  footsteps  again  and  all  was  silent. 
Presently  gathering  courage  she  opened  the  our* 
tains.  The  room  was  quiet  and  seemingly  occu- 
pied by  no  one  but  hersell*.  She  snapped  her  eyes 
and  rubbed  her  forehead  to  convince  hersell*  that 
she  had  been  dreaming  when  she  saw  the  white  fi^- 
ure.  Now  of  the  fact  of  her  wakefulness  there 
could  be  no  question.  She  had  seen  something 
move,  she  heard  the  chair  drawn  up,  and  heard  the 
pen  used.  Besides,  as  she  looked  out  again  thfjre 
stood  a  chair  exactly  opposite  the  table,  and  the 
fhmitur^  of  the  table  also  seemed  somewhat  disHr- 
zanged.  Getting  very  quietly  out  of  her  bed,  she 
went  to  the  little  door  leading  into  the  chamber  of 
her  nieee.  The  young  girl  lay  in  a  sweet  slumber, 
but  she  awakened  her  with  the  request  that  she 
would  come  in  her  bed,  for  she  had  been  disturbed, 
and  was  very  nervous.  Carry,  unwilling  to  deny 
her,  followed  her,  though  it  cost  some  tremor  to 
lay  her  head  uxx>n  the  pillow  where  not  long  be- 
fore her  gentle  twin-sister  had  breathed  out  her 
life. 


BVIDBNGB  OF  A  OHOSTLT  TI8ITAXT. 

In  the  morning,  the  old  lady  was  laughing  ovet 
the  last  night's  fodiishness,  as  she  called  it 

"  I  expeipt  it  was  sleeping  in  a  strange  boose,'' 
she  said.  "  Law,  but  it  was  queer,  if  it  was  night- 
mare, for  the  steps  sounded  so  real,  and  the  going 
up  to  the  table  and  sitting  down  and  taking  the  pen; 
why,  I  can't  half  believe  that  it  didn't  happen  after 
alL" 

"Why  I" 

It  was  a  simple  exclamation.  Carry  stood  at 
the  table  between  the  two  large  windows,  looking 
down.  She  had  just  loosened  her  beautiful  chest- 
nut hair,  and  it  bung  in  glistening  waves  down  to 
her  waist.  She  turned  about,  consternation  paint- 
ed upon  her  face;  but  suddenly  bethinking  heiself; 
she  quietly  look  what  lay  before  her,  and  going  in- 
to her  little  room  sat  down  to  ponder. 

*•  How  came  they  there?^'  she  asked  herself  again 
and  again;  and  she  trembled  with  apprehension. 
In  her  hands  she  held  a  little  green  enamelled  ink- 
stand, a  pen,  and  a  scrap  of  iiaper,  on  which  was 
written  the  words: 

**  Mt  dbar  8I8TBB-- how  Strangely  quiet  is  your 
slumber.  Oh,  that  you  would  wake,  that  I  might 
but  speak  to  you  once  morel       C.  Hastings." 

"  Can  it  be,"  asked  the  young  girl  as  she  sat 
there,  "  can  this  be  a  message  from  the  dead?  Ob, 
my  sister,  my  tisterl"  And  for  a  few  moments 
her  grief  controlled  her.  **  It  must  be,"  she  added, 
rising  slowly  and  going  towards  a  little  table. 

Last  night,  after  I  had  finished  writing,  I  put  my 
pen  and  ink  in  this  drawer  and  looked  them,  leav- 
ing the  keys  in.  She,  to  convince  me  that  she 
really  does  come,  took  them  from  here  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  wrote  as  no  mortal  coutd  have  writ- 
ten. It  is  fearful,  yet  beautiftil  to  think  of— lAy 
angel  sister  I  I  will  not  let  my  aunt  or  my  mother 
know  of  this;  they  would  think  me  crazy."  So 
Raying,  she  looked  her  drawer  i^gain,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  and  finished  her  toilet. 

(*  Seems  to  me  Carry  ia  dreadful  pale  and  rsst- 
less,"  said  her  aunt  several  times  during  the  day. 

Her  mother  answered  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  her  excessive  mourning  for  Cordelia,  her  sis- 
ter. 

"Law,  poor  child;  how  foolish  I  was  to  disturb 
her  I"  exclaimed  the  good-hearted  old  woman.  "I 
tell  you  what,  Liddy,  don't  ask  me  to  eat  no  more 
meat  for  supper;  it  makes  me  see  all  my  ance» 
tors." 

*'  I*m  going  to  sleep  with  you  to-night,"  said 
Carry,  whose  cheeks  looked  very  white  as  she  band- 
ed her  ringlets  back." 

"You  needn't  on  my  account,  child,"  returned 
her  aunt    '*  I  ain't  a  bit  afraid." 

**  But  I  should  prefer  to  do  so,"  replied  Cany, 
pertinaciously,  "  if  you  wUl  permit  me." 

"Law,  yes,  child;  permit  yout  certainly  I  wiU. 
Only  I  promise  you  I  shan't  keep  awake  to  see 
sights  and  hear  noises."  And  the  good  woman 
verified  her  prediction,  for  she  was  soon  sound 
asleep. 

Not  so  with  Carry.   FatienUr  she  iwaited,  with 
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■tnuning  ejes  peering  oat  into  the  darkness,  long- 
ing, dreading  to  see  her  sister,  whose  written 
jeaming  she  had  placed  under  her  pillow.  Bat 
morning  came,  and  nothing  onusual  had  happened. 
Listless  and  disappointeil  she  arose  at  dawn,  long- 
ing for  something  that  still  she  coald  not  define — 
wondering  in  what  relation  the  angel-spirit  of  her 
sister  stood  to  Her  now,  and  answering  her  aant^s 
(piestions  in  such  a  sorrowfal,  languid  way  that  the 
heart  of  the  good  old  lady  ached  both  to  see  and  to 
hear  her. 

THE  0H08T  AaAUI. 

The  third  night  Carry  slept  in  her  own  room. 
At  aboat  the  same  hour  her  aunt  was  partially 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  suddenly 
a  hand  was  placed  on  her  forehead,  cold  as  death, 
passed  over  her  eyes,  and  a  soft  voice  said,  "  She 
•iecps  the  sleep  of  death.''  Extreme  terror  for  a 
moment  paralyzed  every  faculty,  so  that  for  some 
moments  the  old  lady  thought  herself  actually  dy- 
ing. A  damp  sweat  broke  out  upon  her,  every 
limb  trembled  convulsively,  her  breath  came  in 
gasps,  and  during  aJ  >\w  could  see  the  ghostiy  fig- 
ure draped  in  long  white  garments,  and  hear  the 
■tealthy  tread.  No  sooner  had  she  obtained  the 
■lightest  command  over  her  faculties,  before  she 
ottered  a  piercing  shriek.  The  inmates  came  from 
their  chambers  to  her  room,  bat  the  door  was  last- 
•ned  on  the  inside,  and  Carry,  dreadfully  frighten- 
ed, awoke  with  the  rest,  and  gliding  around  the 
bed,  let  in  the  wondering  inmates. 

**0h,  dear'l"  cried  Uie  visitor,  as  they  thronged 
about  her  bed,  **  I've  seen  it  again.  Pat  me  in  an- 
othef  chamber  as  soon  as  I  get  my  strength  up.  I 
dont  want  dead  folks'  hands  on  my  face.  If  I  ever 
get  over  this,  I'll  go  home  to-morrow.  I  won't 
•tay  here  another  day." 

••Why,  Aunt  Susy,  what  is  the  matter?"  nsked 
Garry;  and  the  faces  in  the  antique  Irames  seemed 
to  look  forth  and  ask  with  her,  **  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"I've  teen  her  again;  you  needn't  think  I  was 
breaming  that  time.  She  put  back  the  curtains, 
and  I  saw  her.  It  was  as  mooh  like  Cat  ry  there  as 
yoo  can  think — ^her  living  image;  and  she  put  her 
oold  hands  on  my  fiice  and  said  I  slept  the  sleep  of 
death.  The  Lord  o'  massy  knows  how  I  could 
sleep  the  sleep  of  anything  with  a  ghost  following 
me.  Tve  never  done  anything  to  be  haunted  for, 
I'm  sure;  I  can't  think  what  it's  for." 

**  It's  for  me,"  said  Carry  to  herself  sadly,  •*  it  is 
my  warning.   I  must  prepare  to  follow  her." 

'*  Carry,  yoa  mustn't  mind  this,"  said  her  moth- 
er in  an  aside  tone,  seeing  how  very  white  hei 
daoghter  had  beoome,  "  Yoa  may  depend  upon  it 
your  aunt  is  sobjeot  to  nightmare,  and  that's  what 
ails  her." 

**  No,  this  makes  the  second  time  she  has  come," 
said  the  yoong  girl  moumfally,  "Night  before 
last,  when  aunt  thought  she  heard  steps  and  some- 
body writing  I  found  this— or  rather  I  found  it  in 
the  moming.  It  is  her  handwriting,  and  she  had 
taken  my  pen  and  ink  out  of  my  drawer  where  I 
had  kxsked  it  ap  securely." 


'*  Nonsense,  Cany,  you  must  be  mistaken;  it  Is 
as  like  to  your  own  as  it  can  be." 

*'  No,  I  am  not.  I  only  wish  I  could  see  hei 
once;  it  seems  as  if  I  could  then  rest  in  peace." 

"Nonsence,  child  I"  said  her  father— but  his  lips 
quivered — "  yoa  shouldn't  have  such  notions." 

Poor  Aunt  Susy  was  transferred  to  another  cham- 
ber, and  for  several  weeks  the  haunted  room  was 
left  to  its  own  silence  and  seclusion.  The  only 
daughter  of  the  good  couple,  however,  grew  de- 
sponding, almost  despairing.  In  her  vain  attempts 
to  see  and  speak  with  her  sister,  she  became  aL 
most  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  but  now  her  loveliness  seemed  ethereal, 
heavenly,  and  thoee  who  knew  her  said  she  had 
not  long  to  live. 

THE  JOUBKBT. 

Aunt  Sue  had  gone  home,  and  the  parents  of 
Cany  becoming  alanned,  sent  for  medical  advice. 
It  was  good  in  the  shape  it  came;  the  young  lady 
must  travel.  At  first  short  distances  and  change 
of  scene  would  do;  if  she  still  languished  she  must 
take  a  sea  voyage.  On  hearing  all  the  particulars 
he  pronotinced  it  a  disease  of  the  brain  that  dis- 
played itself  in  a  distorted  imagination.  Prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made  for  visiting  some  distant 
relatives  who  resided  in  Scotland.  Carry  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  put  herselt  to  much  exertion,  but 
as  she  saw  the  work  of  change  going  on,  she  grad- 
ually ^rew  more  interested.  They  set  sail  on  a  de- 
lightful day,  and  for  several  weeks  not  a  cloud 
dimmed  the  prospect  The  weather  was  unalloy 
edly  beautiful,  the  scenery  new  and  ever  changing 
and  though  her  face  was  often  sorrowlul,  Carr; 
grew  more  lovely;  her  countenance  lost  its  intense 
spirituality  of  expression,  and  dimpled  again  with 
earthly  smiles.  She  always  slept  in  the  room  next 
her  mother,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  latter  saw  a  shadowy  form  floating  about  her 
bed.  Once,  being  a  woman  of  courage,  she  ques- 
tioned it.  There  was  no  answer — the  figure  stood 
still  for  a  moment  and  disappeared, 

LORD  CABS. 

One  day  sailing  down  the  River  Dee,  Carry  met 
a  merry  and  congenial  party,  lliey  were  first  at- 
tracted by  similarity  of  names,  and  finally  made 
out  claim  to  relationship,  distant  but  sufUoient  to 
warrant  an  acquaintance.  Among  the  company 
was  a  yoong  man  of  imposing  figure,  and  a  most 
noble,  agreeable  countenance.  During  the  day  he 
paid  her  much  attention,  having  been  introduced 
to  her  as  Lord  Carr. 

*'  He*s  not  only  handsome  but  he's  rich,"  said 
Georgiana,  a  young  beauty  of  the  English  style. 
**  Sis  dedaree  I'm  setting  my  cap  for  him,  but  I 
woaldn'thave  you  think  I'd  do  such  a  thin;;."  And 
with  a  coquettish  laugh  she  joined  thb  circle  ^  iiere 
the  young  lord  stood  chatting  pleasant  and  £iutil- 
iarly  with  Carry's  father. 

sihe  knew  not  why,  bat  Carry  felt  that  one  glance 
of  that  brown  eye  was  worth  more  to  her  tbm  ali 
the  attentions  that,  had  been  lavished  by  others. 
He  was  not  like  many  of  his  class,  even  quioi  ly 
familiar.   In  his  implied  admin|gi^^g^^oung 
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American  girl  there  was  a  certain  reapectfiil  dis- 
tance that  was  as  flattering  as  it  was  marked. 
There  was  no  easy  nonchalance,  no  reckless  levity; 
every  movement  was  accompanied,  apparently,  by 
a  certain  thonghthil  manner  that  signified  how  iar 
from  his  mind  were  things  trifling  or  mean. 

"  He's  a  bona  fide  lord,  and  rich,"  whispered  an- 
other of  theiar*removed  connins,  "  bat  so  eccentric, 
dear  me  I  They  say  he  spends  half  his  time  in 
study;  and  he  has  been  at  the  greatest  expensn  in 
fitting  np  a  splendid  observatory,  where  he  looks 
at  the  stars  through  an  enormous  telescope." 

"  He  w  a  man  I"  thought  Carry.  "  How  deli«;ht- 
fnl  to  have  both  the  will  and  the  opportunity;  few 
have  both." 

AN  OPPEB. 

It  was  a  gay  assembly.  Plain  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  wife  having  the  means  to  scatter  liberally,  they 
spared  no  expense  when  they  wished  to  do  a  hand- 
some or  a  generous  thing.  Beauti.ul  belles  oat* 
vied  each  other,  but  none  seemed  half  as  lovely  as 
Carry  Hastingfi,  the  gentle  American  flower.  Car- 
ry was  attired  in  ezqaisito  taste,  and  hi1  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  ol  her  loveliness. 
More  than  one  suitor  bad  asked  for  her  hand,  but 
she  had  as  yet  seen  no  one  whom  she  loved  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto 
hinu  None,  did  I  say?  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  haunted  her,  and  a  figure  that  kept  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  throng  riveted  her  eyes,  and 
unconsciously  a  sigh  fluttered  on  her  lips.  She 
did  not  know  that  he  was  watching  her,  most  criti- 
cally watching  whenever  a  handsome  gallant  came 
near  her — noting  the  play  of  her  sweetly  serious 
features,  longing  tor  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
her  by  herself.  A  young  friend  approached  her. 

**  I  feel  romantksally  inclined,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. **  Will  yon  go  out  with  me  to  that  arbor, 
where  we  can  overlook  the  river?" 

They  went  together,  and  Cany  did  not  see  that 
LordCarr  followed  quietly  at  a  distance.  They 
were  seated  in  the  arbor.  The  moon  threw  a 
broad  and  long  wake  of  white  light  over  the  river, 
the  branches  the  trees  looked  as  it  Upped  with 
silver,  the  scene  .without  was  ezoeedingly  beauti- 
ful 

**  There,  I  declare,  my  handkerchief  is  gone  I" 
cried  Carry's  thooghtlees  friend.  <*I  remember 
Just  where  I  left  it;  and  if  I  should  loose  it,  mam- 
ma will  be  so  sorry,  for  it  was  a  gilt  from  some 
great  personage.  "  Will  you  stop  here  just  one 
moment — are  you  afraid  to  be  alone?" 

**  Oh,  not"  said  Carry,  longing  to  have  in  such  a 
place  only  the  companionship  of  her  own  thoughts, 
««not  in  the  least  afraid."  And  away  tripped  the 
merry  giri. 

Carry  still  sat  musing,  when  suddenly  looking 
around,  the  thou^t  that  had  been  for  some  time 
banished  recurred  to  her  mind — **  I  am  here  alone, 
it  is  evening— suppose  in  this  place  Cordelia  should 
oome  for  mei"  The  fear  ol*  seeing  her  sister's  ap- 
parition gave  her  for  the  first  time  strong  emotions 
o!  terror.  She  clasped  her  hands  as  she  sprang 
forward,  looking  on  all  sides  with  a  timid,  nenrous 


glance.  A  rustling  of  leaves,  a  footstep,  made  hsr 
C17  out— **  sister,  not  here,  not  nowP'  when  md- 
denly,  half  fhinting,  ^e  found  herself  sopported, 
and  heard  a  rich  voice  saying: 

"  Do  not  fear,  you  are  not  alone." 

**  I  was  very  foolish,"  she  said,  recovering  bom. 
her  momentary  alarm.  **  I  thought  I  had  groim 
strong,  but  sometimes  my  nerves  give  way." 

**  Will  you  be  seated?'*  asked  the  young  man, 
leading  her  within. 

She  sat  down  trembling,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
except  it  was  fbr  joy  that  he  of  all  the  throng  had 
followed  her. 

**  Is  it  true  that  you  return  soon  to  America?" 
he  asked. 

**  Within  a  week,"  was  the  reply.  . 
Will  you  exchange  gilte  with  mer»  he  asked, 
bending  towards  her — will  you  leave  your  heart 
with  me,  and  carry  mine  with  you  to  that  pleasant 
home  to  which  you  are  going?*' 

The  voice  was  low  and  thrilling.  There  was  a 
long  silence.   He  said  in  still  lower  aoc««tB: 

**  Does  this  silence  tell  me  thut  you  cannot  love 
me?*' 

*'0,  no,  nor*  exclaimed  Carry  vehemently;  then 
she  added,  shrinking  away  from  even  (he  soft  Ijght 
of  the  moon.  **I  cannot  let  any  one  love  me;  I 
am  most  strangely  followed,  nnu  that  is  why  my 
health  has  suffered."  And  she  told  him  the  story 
of  her  twin  sister's  life  and  death,  and  the  imprsi- 
sion  that  she  was  continually  haunted  by  her  m^ 
seen  presence. 

"  I  can  bear  the  interference  of  a  shadow,"  bs 
said— she  did  not  see  him  smile—**  and  I  think  I 
may  yet  convince  you  that  the  shape  which  yea  or 
others  have  seen  is  no  happy  soul,  come  back  from 
that  glorious  home  to  impnir  the  health  and  usefol- 
ness  of  one  so  dear  as  you  must  have  been  to  your 
sister.  I  have  studied  these  mysteries  often,  and 
sooner  or  later  have  exploded  them.  Let  not  this 
which  I  will  not  call  a  whim,  broanse  it  is  evident- 
ly real  to  you,  this  error  of  the  &noy  of  the  imagt 
nation,  stand  in  the  way  of  my  aflfisctkm."  And 
drawing  her  towards  him,  ho  imprinted  an  hoooi^ 
able  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

THB  OHO8T  SBVBALKD. 

Again  Carry  trod  the  halls  of  her  Amerioaa 
home.  Her  parents  had  offered  to  sell  the  fine  old 
mansion  if  she  still  retained  unpleasant  impressioni 
under  its  roof;  but  this  she  would  never  allow.  la 
the  meantime  both  its  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
great  room  was  only  entered  fbr  the  purixise  of 
being  cleaned  at  stated  times.  No  mystetiooi 
sights  had  been  seen,  yet  Carry,  haunted  by  ths 
fancied  consciousness  merely  of  the  strange  pre^ 
ence,  grew  pale  agam  and  listless. 

But  one  day,  on  the  reception  of  letters,  came  a 
sealed  packet  directed  to  her.  Within  were  wet 
oome  tidings;  Lord  Carr  was  coming,  had  already 
taken  passage  to  the  United  States  would,  in  short, 
be  in  those  walls  before  the  month  had  goos^ 
Gkeat  preparations  were  made  to  entertain  him* 
A  handsome  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third  floorwers 
famished,  for  Cany  would  not  oonmit  tlial  bt 
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should  oooupj  the  haunted  chamber,  and  in  less 
than  the  expected  time  the  young  noUeman  made 
Ilia  appearance. 

I  am  going  to  be  your  physician,''  he  said  to 
Carry  one  evening,  when  their  conversation  had 
tnrne<l  upon  the  old  theme.  "I  wish  myself  to 
sleep  in  this  hnnnted  clmmber,  and  if  the  spirit 
troubles  me  I  will  lay  it  forever." 

To  this  a  ter  some  little  demumng,  Carry  con- 
sented, and  all  things  being  arranged  accordin;;ly, 
Loni  Curr  entered  the  pleasant  room,  and  prepared 
w  iiliout  any  unusual  demonstrations  to  «;o  to  rest, 
lie  placed  his  wntch  citretully  in  a  guard  that  hun;r 
by  liio  mirror,  took  pains  to  lay  every  article  in  an 
exuct  manner  so  as  to  impress  its  location  on  bis 
memory  in  casu  they  should  be  removed,  commit- 
ted himseir  lervently  to  Heaven,  and  went  to  sleep. 
It  sc(  inud  to  him  that  he  had  not  slept  an  hour 
when  he  awoke  with  a  start  Listening  intently  at 
some  distant  sound,  ho  heard  the  stix>kes  of  the 
dock,  and  counted  twelve. 

It  is  the  hour,"  thought  he,  throwing  the  cur- 
tains up  on  each  side  so  as  to  reveal  the  moon 
more  plainly.  His  lamp,  which  he  had  left  burn- 
ing, had  gone  out  and  the  moon  had  nearly  set. 
There  was  enough  light,  however,  to  see  dimly,  yet 
after  some  effort  of  the  vision,  distinctly  every  ob- 
ject in  the  room.  With  Btinined  ears  and  eyeballs. 
Lord  Carr  waited  for  1  is  visi'nnt,  whoever  she 
might  be.  But  grailually  he  tell  into  a  drow^^y 
stupor,  from  which  he  was  startled  by  some  unde- 
fined noise.  Gnuoping  the  curtains  in  his  hand  he 
lay,  all  expectation,  wlien  suddenly  there  came 
gliding  slowly  around  the  foot  of  the  bed  a  figure, 
white,  luminous,  apparently,  and  angelic.  The 
outline  of  the  form,  though  shadowy,  was  gracelul; 
the  hands  hung  by  the  side,  the  face  was  pale  and 
stony  in  its  mobility. 

S  ite  ol  his  bravery,  natural  and  acquired,  the 
nobleman  felt  every  fibre  in  his  hotly  thrill  with  a 
strange  awe.  The  figure  with  a  tread* seemingly 
light  as  air,  and  trailing  its  snowy  garments  after 
it,  went  up  towards  the  table,  took  down  tlie  watch, 
looked  at  it,  murmured,  **  it  is  almost  time,"  and 
again  stood  with  hands  crossed  and  head  bowed, 
apparently  undeeid^nl. 

»'  In  the  name  ol  God,  who  are  you,  and  what  do 
yon  want?"  asked  the  young  man,  solemnly. 

There  was  no  answer,  only  the  vision  turned 
paiily  away,  seeme  1  to  look  Irom  the  window,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  retraced  its  steps  till  it  was  fairly 
(lut  of  sight.  Again  he  made  the  solemn  inquiry, 
but  there  was  no  answer;  neither  was  there  sound 
or  tipce  of  anything  in  the  room  save  the  ilitting 
of  white  garments  fn)m  the  door  on  the  left  side  of 
his  bed's  head.  For  sevend  moments  he  lay  silent, 
thinking  of  this  strange  bight,  then  he  arose  and 
tried  the  door  through  which  it  had  disappeared. 
It  was  locked  fast.  In  the  morning  Carry  made 
anxious  inquiry. 

**Haye  patience,"  he  answered  with  a  smile; 
•*  you  shall  know  all  in  time.  You  may  be  sure  I 
will  not  lose  my  promised  wife  for  want  of  perse- 
vering effort.  I  am  on  the  track,  so  let  as  think  no 
more  of  it  to-«lav." 
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Kight  came  again,  and  this  time  Lord  Carr 
solved  to  keep  awake  all  night  if  necessary,  in  or* 
der  to  see  the  phantom  more  fully,  watch  its  mo- 
tions, and  if  possible  detain  it  or  lay  it,  how  he  did 
not  yet  determine;  he  left  the  result  to  the  chances 
of  the  hour.  He  sat  up  till  eleven  writing.  The 
honse  was  very  still,  and  only  the  portraits  from 
the  antique  Iramos  looked  down  upon  him,  the 
babe  and  its  mother  wearins:,  it  seemed  to  him,  a 
smile  of  sweet  approval.  Then  he  lay  down  with- 
out undros**ing,  careful  not  to  close  his  eyes  lest 
anything  should  escape  his  notice.  Presently  he 
he  ird  a  sliglit  movement  as  if  of  a  bolt  slip. dng 
fasily  Ir  m  its  place.  Quietly  the  door  opened. 
Ho  lay  quite  stili,  scarcely  breathing,  looking  in- 
tently as  the  same  white-robed  figure  of  the  pr  "ced- 
ing night  entei-ed  and  stood  by  the  bed.  At  first 
he  was  startled  at  its  resemblance  to  Carry;  it  only 
looked  whiter,  seemetl  more  shadowy,  more  of 
heaven  than  of  earth.  So  long  she  stood  there 
looking  intently  down  on  him  that  he  had  time  to 
reason  him-self  into  calmness,  though  a  slight  tre- 
mor still  ran  through  his  veins. 

«'  It  seems  at>  if  she  were  dead,"  whispered  his 
ghostly  visitant.  "  I  can  scarcely  hear  her  breathe." 
And  bending  cautiously  over,  she  placed  her  hand 
tenderly  on  his  brow. 

"Holdl  whatever  t^ou  art,  spirit  or  flesh  and 
blood  I"  He  had  caught  the  hand,  grasping  it  firm- 
ly; it  writiied,  there  was  agitation,  resistance,  then 
a  faint  scream,  and  poor  Carry  thoroughly,  though 
rudely  awakenetl,  stood  trembling,  confused,  fright- 
ened at  her  proximity  to  their  guest,  yet  8cn?x'ely 
knowing  where  she  was  or  where  she  had  been,  so 
beclouded  and  bewildered  wore  her  faculties. 

"  I  underatand  it  now,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
"  you  are  the  ghost — you  come  here  in  a  fit  of  som- 
nambulism." Then  drawing  his  curtains,  he  said, 
playfully,  "  Grood-night  my  gentle  spirit;  we'll  talk 
it  over  in  the  morning." 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Carry,  now  thor- 
oughly awake,  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  there 
full  of  wonder,  mused  upon  the  circumstances. 
She  called  to  mind  the  last  nights  of  hei  sister's 
life,  when  repeatedly  she  would  gl.d(^  in  t  >  stand 
by  her  bedside,  to  administer  her  medicine,  to  feel 
her  brow  to  see  if  her  sleep  was  not  deatn,  and 
often  to  wiite  down  her  present  aspirations  lor  tlie 
life  of  the  beloved  one.  Inexpressible  relief  fcl- 
lowed  these  reflections;  the  beautiful  delicacy  with 
which  her  lover  had  dismissed  her,  disarmed  her 
of  nil  i'npleaj*ant  feeling.  She  knew,  and  he  would 
know,  that  it  was  this  devoted  attention,  week  af- 
ter week  that  had  so  impiessed  her  brain  that  it 
had  caused  hor  to  act  the  part  of  a  ghost  on  thco  d 
liamiliar  i.remises  all-unctmsciously. 

The  mystery  being  satislactorily  solved,  a  wej'- 
ding  came  on  the  carpet.  Aunt  Sue  was  written 
to  and  invited,  and  returned  for  auswer  that  sh(* 
would  certainly  oomo  in  time  to  see  the  **  ghost " 
married;  and  not  long  after  the  mansion  was  va- 
cated for  a  richer  but  not  a  happier  home  in  old 
England. 

Women  observe  mannners  more  than  obaraotert. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 
For  1875. 

The  pobliaher  of  the  Homb  Circle,  after  six 
J  ears  of  snccessful  pablication  of  this  journal,  can- 
not bnt  be  thankful  for  its  constantly  increasing 
circn'ation,  and  at  a  time  when  even  the  most 
popular  periodicals  ar<i  sacoumbing  to  the  pressure 
of  what  is  called  "  hard  times,"  "  Hard  times," 
however,  do  not  affect  the  Home  Cibclb,  which 
at  the  present  time  has  the  largest  subscription  list 
of  any  literary  paper  in  New  England. 

We  are  now  busy  preparing  for  the  new  year 
(1875),  and  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that  the  paper 
will  be  far  better  than  in  any  former  year,  and 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  it  the  best 
Family  Paper  in  America.  We  shall  come  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  other  paper  ever  has  come. 
We  have  devoted  over  thirty  years  to  attaining 
our  present  standing,  and  for  the  coming  year  we 
■hall  neither  spare  time  nor  expense  in  order  to 
make  tlie  Homb  Cibclb  all  that  a  good  Family 
Paper  should  be.  Wliile  all  our  former  attractions 
will  be  retained,  we  shall  add  new  ones  with  the 
ineoming  of  1875. 

As  we  glance  over  the  crowded  pages  of  oar 
subscription  books  (which  now  require  ten  of  our 
best  clerks  to  take  care  of,)  and  remember  that  the 
Home  Circle  has  been  six  years  before  the  people, 
it  seems  almost  useless  to  speak  here  of  what  our 
paper  is  to  be;  still  to  the  ever-incoming  army  ot 
people  we  will  say:  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  those 
papers  for  which  ^  are  charged.  Each  number 
contains  forty  columns,  eight  pages,  illustrated  and 
overflowing  with  the  best  of  reading.  No  word 
ever  appears  in  its  pages  that  the  most  fastidious 
ean  object  to.  It  is  eminently  a  **  peoples'  paper," 
a  **  family  friend,"  to  be  read  and  re-read  by  the 
vhole  family. 

The  Home  Circlb  is  not  a  partisan  paper.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  politics,  religion  or  cliques. 
It  works  for  all,  aims  to  please  all,  and  no  man, 
woman  or  child,  but  will  be  better  lor  reading  its 
pages.  It  has  attained  its  present  immense  circu- 
lation and  power  by  honesty,  fair  dealing,  fulfilling 
all  promises,  and  because  no  one  ever  yet  took  it 
one  year,  but  what  became  a  regular  subscriber. 

Our  new  Chronics  lor  1875,  lor  both  paper  and 
magazine  are  well  under waj',  and  will  be  ready  by 
the  first  of  December.  They  are  moi'e  beautiful 
and  costlier  than  those  we  have  given  this  year, 
though  every  one  pronounced  those  to  be  the  best 
ever  given  as  a  premium.  The  Chromes  are  ol 
)argti  lize,  being  of  14x17,  and  are  companion  pic- 
tures. Full  description  of  Uie  Chromos,  &c.,  will 
be  glyeu  shortly. 


Tom  Tweedle  played  a  good  fiddle;  but  nothing 
satisfied  with  the  inconsiderable  appellation  of  a 
fiddler,  dropped  the  practice,  and  is  now,  no  char^ 
ACier  ai  alt. 


InstractioQ  pervades  the  heart  of  the  wise,  bnt 
cannot  penetrate  the  ears  of  m  fool. 


A  YANKEE  TRICK. 

A  certain  farmer,  who  in  the  course  of  a  yesr 
purchased  several  dollars  worth  of  goods  (and 
ways  paid  for  them),  called  at  the  store  of  a  village 
merchant — his  regular  place  of  dealing— with  two 
dozen  brooms,  which  he  oflered  for  sale.  The 
meicbunt  (who  by  the  way,  is  fond  of  a  good  bsr^ 
gain)  examined  his  stock,  and  said: 

'*  Well,  Cyrus,  I  will  give  you  a  shilling  apices 
for  those  brooms." 

Cyrus  seemed  astonished  at  the  offer,  and  quick* 
ly  replied: 

"  Oh,  no,  John,  I  can't  begin  to  take  tliat  for  'cm 
no  Low;  but  I*U  let  you  have  'em  for  twenty  ceuti 
apiece,  and  not  a  cent  less." 

"Cyrus,  you  are  ciazy,"  replied  John.  "Why 
see  here,"  showing  a  flue  lot  ol  brooms,  "  is  an  ar- 
ticle a  great  deal  better  tlian  yours  (which  was 
true),  which  I  am  retailing  at  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  a  piece,  (which  was  not  true  by  seven  and  a 
half  cents.) 

"Don't  care  for  that,"  answered  Cyrus;  "your 
brooms  are  cheap  enough,  but  you  can't  have  mine 
for  less  than  twenty  cents  anyhow;"  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  rather  more  than  half  an^ry,  shouldered 
his  brooms  and  started  for  the  door. 

The  merchant,  getting  nervous  over  the  loss  of  a 
good  customer,  and  fearing  that  he  might  go  to 
another  store  and  never  return,  said: 

"  See  here,  Cyrus,  hold  on  a  while.  If  I  give 
yon  twenty  cents  for  your  brooms,  you  will  not 
object  to  take  the  price  of  them  out  in  goods?" 

"  No,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  replied  Cyrus. 

"  Weil,  as  you  are  an  old  customer,  I  will  allow 
yon  twenty  cents  apiece  for  this  lot.  Let  me  see 
—twenty-four  timus  twenty  makes  just  lour  hun- 
dred and  eighty  cents.  What  kind  of  goods  will 
you  have,  Cyrus?" 

"  Well,  now,  John,  reckon  it  don't  make  any 
difiereuce  to  yon  what  sort  of  goods  I  take,  does 
it?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all— not  at  all,"  said  the  mfl^ 

chant. 

**  Well,  then,  as  it  don't  make  any  diflerenoe,  I 
will  take  the  amount  in  them  brooms  of  yonrs  aft 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  apiece.  Let  me  see— four 
dollars  dnd  eighty  cents  will  get  thirty  brooms  and 
ten  cents  over.  It  don't  make  muoh  diflerenoe, 
John,  about  the  ten  cents,  but  as  yoa  are  a  right 
clever  fellow,  I  believe  I'll  take  the  change  in  te^ 
biicker." 

When  Cyitis  went  out  of  the  door  with  his 
brooms  and  "  terbacker,"  John  was  seized  with  a 
serious  bi'eaking  out  at  the  mouth,  during  which 
time  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  violate  the  third 
commandment  several  times  by  the  bystanders, 
who  all  enjoyed  the  joke. 

A  small  boy  telling  his  pal  how  he  came  to  bs 
detected  stealing  apples  in  a  grocery  store,  pro* 
ceeded  thus:  **  Well,  I  don't  care  so  dnmed  much 
about  bein'  seen,  but  the  clerk  was  croes-eyed,  and 
I  thought  he  was  watchin'  a  dotg  fight  'cross  the 
street,  but  he  was  lookin'  square  onto  me,  an*  be 
helped  me  olean  into  the  gutter," 
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Miantonomo,  or  Hinnie's  Deliyerer. 


BT  M.  T.  CALDOB. 


CHAPTER  I. 
AAN  tboee  by-gone  days  whioh  seem  so  ancient  in 
S  these  swiltly  harrying  times,  tvhen  the  grent 
^  West  was  still  a  vast,  unknown  wilderness, 
only  here  and  there  cleared  up  for  infant  settle- 
ments; when  the  Mississippi  rolled  on  its  mighty 
path  unvexed  by  the  ruthless  wheels,  and  noisy 
plunge  of  steamboats — one  mellow  autumnal  after- 
noon; a  sturdy  young  man,  with  a  rifle  against  his 
shoulder,  and  an  axe  in  his  hand,  came  burn  ing 
with  great  strides  across  the  cleared  land  which  lay 
around  a  raininture  town,  settled  by  a  hardy  baud 
ol  New  Englanders. 

Twice  he  paused  and  listened  intently;  and  then 
as  the  whid  brought  to  him  the  sharp,  distinct 
strokes  ol  a  bell,  and  the  mellow  blast  of  a  horn 
sounded  at  regular  intervals,  he  sprang  forward  on 
the  path  with  renewed  eagerness. 

As  he  gained  the  primitive  rond  which  wound 
along  past  the  row  of  log  houses,  he  met  a  band  of 
men  in  rough  frocks  and  leatlier  breeches,  with 
muskets  clutched  nervously  in  their  hands.  A  sin- 
gle glance  at  the  resolutely -gleaming  eyes,  and  ez- 
eited  faces  showed  the  young  woodsman  that  some- 
thing stirring  had  transpired  during  his  absence  in 
the  woods. 

What  is  the  matter,  Watson asked  be,  as  the 
foremoet  seized  him  by  the  hand.  **  I  heard  the 
alarm  sounded.   It  is  the  Redskins,  of  contse.*' 

The  accursed  varmints  I  yes.  I  thought  by  this 
time  all  trouble  was  over  for  us.*' 

•*  Are  they  going  to  be  brave  enough  to  offer 
fight,"  asked  the  youth  still  calmly,  though  he  lilt- 
ed hie  rifle  and  carefully  examined  the  priming." 

"Good  Lord,  Ethan  Brayl  it  is  a  great  deal 
-worse  than  that.  We  should  moke  short  work  of 
'em  if  we  had  a  fair  chance  of  fighting  >em;  but  the 
•kulking  devils  are  too  keen  for  that.  They've 
been  prowling  around,  and  have  carried  eff  Capt. 
"White's  darter." 

Ethan  dropped  the  musket  and  stared  at  the 
apeiiker  with  wild,  horrified  eyes. 

"Carried  off  Minnie  White!  The  Indians  car- 
ried off  Minnie  Whitel  My  Godt  it  cauH  be  true  I" 
stammered  his  shivering  white  lips. 

"True  enough  I  the  more's  the  pity,  Ethan  1" 
spoke  out  another  of  the  men  in  a  sympathising 
•voice.  **  You  forgot,  Watson,  it's  the  young  fel- 
low's sweetheart  who  was  taken,  or  you'd  brouk  it 
more  tender  like." 

Watson  stretched  out  his  blackened,  homy  hand. 
**I  beg  pardon,  Ethan.  It's  true  it  never  came  iu- 
to  my  mind  it  was  more  to  you  than  any  of  us. 
From  my  heart  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Ethan.  But 
-we'll  find  her,  lad!  don't  look  so  stxuck  up,  and  de- 
spairing." 

**  Ob,  Minnie,  Minnier'  groaned  the  young  roan, 
staring  into  the  speaker's  face  with  a  vacant  eye. 
^And  I  parted  with  you  this  morning  in  a  pot; 
ire  aluiost  quarrelled,  and  now  the  Indians  have 


carried  her  off.  My  God  I  who  knows  what  a  late 
she  has  met  before  this?" 

"  No,  no,  Ethan ;  there's  no  harm  come  to  her 
as  yet;  and  please  the  Lord,  we'll  overtake  them. 
She's  too  party  a  gal  for  them  to  murder  in  cold 
blood.  Most  like  her  winsome  face  has  taken  the 
eye  of  one  of  the  red  varmints.  She  wan  after 
grapes,  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  they  say.  Jim 
Worth  heard  a  woman's  scream,  and  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice  as  fast  as  possible,  bnt  only 
got  sight  of  the  Injuns  with  something  like  a  wo* 
man's  red  scarf  fluttering  fiom  the  arms  of  tbo 
head  one.  He  carried  the  alarm  back  to  the  viU 
la;:e,  and  found  out  Minnie  White  had  gone  in  that 
direction.  We've  called  on  all  the  men-folk,  and 
sent  bands  by  different  routes,  but  all  in  one  direc- 
tion. You  will  go  with  us,  I  reckon,  without  going 
home  first?" 

"Yes,  yes.  Smith!'  answered  Ethan  Bray,  ohok- 
ing  down  a  great  sob,  and  seizing  his  musket  again 
with  a  more  resolute  hand ;  "  that  is  if  you  think 
you're  as  likely  to  come  up  with  them  as  any  of 
the  party." 

"There's  no  telling  that,"  spoke  up  anotherr 
"The  devils  are  cunning  enough  to  hide  their  tiail 
as  much  as  possible;  but  I  reckon  if  they  are  round^ 
here's  a  man  as  hkely  to  find  it  out  as  any  has  gone 
out  yet." 

Ethan  looked  over  with  a  glow  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence into  the  face  of  the  old  backwoodsman  who 
spoke.  "  You  here,  Nat?  I  didn't  see  you  before. 
True  enoagb,  there  isn't  your  equal  in  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  dodges.  I  am  thankful  you  are 
here.  But  come,  why  do  we  waste  time  in  halting? 
Have  you  ammunition  enough  to  last?  I  have 
only  what  is  in  my  gun." 

"  We've  got  lead  enough;  it  is  only  the  redskins 
we  want  to  use  it  on.   Come  on,  then." 

And  at  a  swift  pace  the  party  crossed  the  clear* 
ing  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Nat  Elliot  was  the  first  to  pause.  He  brought 
himself  up  from  his  swinging,  easy  pace,  and  stoop- 
ing down  his  tall,  gaunt  frame,  seized  something 
from  among  the  dry  brown  moss  of  the  earth. 

They  all  crowded  round  him  to  observe  his  move> 
menls.  Nat  turned  it  over  in  his  hand,  aud  then 
held  it  out  toward  Ethan. 

"  Y'ou  say  you  saw  her  this  morning,  lad;  may- 
be you  can  tell  if  this  stuff  was  part  of  her  gown." 

Ethan  took  the  little  shred  of  blue  and  white 
chintz,  and  his  lip  trembled  as  he  answered: 

She  had  on  an  apron  like  it  when  I  left  her  out- 
side the  houses,  witli  her  basket  going  for  the 
grapes." 

"Let  us  go  on  as  swift  as  we  can,"  was  Nat's 
quiet  response,  while  his  keen  gray  eye  scanned 
eveiy  footmark  and  disturbed  leaf  upon  thegr..und« 
The  oihers  said  nothing;  only  poor  Ethan  with  wet 
eyes  and  quivering  lip  now  and  then  murmured 
wistfully: 

"Poor  Minnie!  my  poor  little  Minnie  I" 

It  was  not  long  betore  another  Iragment  fluttered 

from  a  disturbed  bush.   Nat  examined  it  without 

comment  and  handed  it  to  Ethan. 
"We're  on  the  R|Jft^^^<<g'(eR5^4^  of  the 
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others,  exallingly.  "The  brave  little  girl  has  tak- 
en this  way  to  show  us  which  path  she  has  been 
carried." 

Three,  four,  six  slireds  of  Minnie's  blue  and  white 
apron  lay  in  KUian's  hot  grasp,  when  at  length  Nat 
£lliot  stopped  short. 

"I  tell  you  what  I  this  neverUl  do;  wo*re  on  the 
wrong  track  1"  said  he  laoonically,  resting  his  long 
arms  on  his  gunstook. 

They  all  looked  at  him  in  amasemont. 

*'  The  wrong  track  i*»  cned  Wat^n, "  when  we*ve 
got  such  proofs  of  the  girl's  passing  here  I" 

"  I'm  sure  it  is  Minnie's  apron,"  reiterated  Ethan, 
«Bziously. 

"  Look  a  here  I  didn't  ye  say  a  little  bnck  that 
old  Nat  was  the  best  Injun  hunter?"  continued  the 
old  hunter  leaning  composedly  on  his  gun,  and 
looking  steadily  into  Ethan's  anxious  face.  "It 
ain't  often  I  choose  to  explain  matters  when  I  am 
chosen  leader;  bat  tliis  ere  is  a  tender  case,  and  I 
can't  blame  the  young  ieller,  there,  for  wanting  to 
be  sure  before  he  makes  a  change.  Now  then  jest 
look  a  here  I  Is  it  like  ^he  na'tur'  of  them  rod-skin- 
ned varmints,  who  got  their  canning  straight  from 
the  evil  one  1  imfielf,  to  see  nothin'  of  it,  when  a 
gal  they're  ca  i^ing  o/T,  drops  piece  after  piece  of 
her  upron  to  1  jt  her  Iriends  know  the  track?  They 
are  Mohawks  1  that's  clear  by  the  rig  of  the  head, 
which  Green  seed  as  plain  as  was  needed.  Them 
Mohawks  would  cheat  the  devU  himself,  they're 
so  sharp  and  canning.  The  poor  little  gal  might 
ha'  dropped  her  bit  o'  cloth  once,— jest  possibly 
twice;  but  old  Nat  knows  better  than  that  she  could 
leave  so  many  pieces  and  none  of  them  critters' 
snakes  eyes  spy  'em.  It's  jest  done  for  a  blind. 
They  meant  we  should  be  fools  euuff  to  get  on  to 
this  tiuck  and  foUer  it  ap,  while  they  crept  oS 
some  other  way.  I'm  for  striking  oS  a  mile  fur- 
ther to  the  west  The  cap'n  and  his  party  will 
take  the  other  route.  It's  a  desperate  pity  we 
hadn't  bolted  out  of  this  track  at  the  third  piece; 
we've  lost  good  time  on  this  halt — the  ground  is  so 
rough." 

Ethan  stood  irresolate,  eyeing  the  chintz  shreds 
in  his  hand  with  a  wistful  eagerness. 

«« 'Taint  no  use  to  aigue.  lad.  I  know  them  Mo- 
hawks, they  didn't  calkerlate  old  Nat  should  be 
around,  though,  when  they  tried  this  dodge.  Do 
you  think  the  poor  gal  would  have  sense  enough, 
when  she  was  in  some  horrid  redskin's  clutches,  to 
think  of  dropping  a  trail?  Do  you  s'pose  they'd 
leave  her  arms  free?   Come  along,  ludi" 

I  think  yon  must  be  right,  Nat,"  said  Ethan  at 
length  with  a  long,  dreary  sigh;  but  it  is  grevious 
to  believe  it  I  felt  so  cheered  at  the  tiiought  of 
our  lollowing  close  behind  her;  and  now  it  seems 
BO  hopeless  to  think  of  striking  another  trait" 

"Not  so  dark  as  might  be,  lad;  I  reckon  I've  got 
the  idee  in  my  head.  I  know  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  jest  where  their  nearest  village  ia.  They'll 
aim  as  straight  for  it  as  thuy  can,  and  cheat  any 
pursuit  We  must  cut  'em  off  at  a  pint  I  know 
below  the  falls.  If  we  miss  'em  there,  it's  all  day 
with  the  poor  gal;  for  we  can't  fight  the  whole  vil- 
lage, that's  sartin,  with  our  present  force,  anyhow," 


"  Maybe  we  shall  fall  in  with  the  other  bands." 

**  Maybe;  but  we'd  better  halt  now  and  get  some 
sapper;  it'll  be  dark  purty  quick,  and  I  reckon  it 
won't  do  to  kindle  any  fires  after  we're  over  the 
other  way.  We  won't  take  more  than  bait  aa 
hour  for  resting;  it's  wisest  in  the  long  inn,"  Nit 
added  apologetically  as  he  saw  Ethan's  dismayed 
face. 

When  the  little  band  of  parsaers  rested  there  in 
the  twilight,  six  miles  beyond  them  due  west,  the 
fierce  Mohawks  were  setting  forth  anew  after  a 
brief  halt  Six  tall  savages  surrounded  the  slirink- 
ing  captive;  and  one  of  them  tying  herslftnder 
wrists  together,  took  up  the  light  foim  in  his  anna, 
and  led  the  way  ag  in  through  the  apparently 
trackless  forest  But  to  those  keen  eyes  there 
were  wnymarks  quite  as  legible  as  the  roilestones 
on  an  English  highway.  One  in  the  rear  with  dex- 
terous hands  cflbced  all  marks  of  their  footsteps, 
and  crept  along  himself  as  lighrly  as  any  rabbit 
might  have  done. 

llie  hapless  girl  made  no  resistance.  Her  ftoe 
was  colorless;  her  head  dropped  wearily;  her  limbs 
hung  listlessly  from  the  brawny  arms  which  clasp* 
ed  her.  Daring  the  first  of  the  route  she  straggled 
fiercely,  and,  weeping  piteously,  used  every  en- 
treaty to  obtain  release.  Now  utter  despair  had 
settled  upon  her,  and  she  passively  endured  what- 
ever  change  came,  convinced  of  the  hopelessneai 
of  escape  or  relief 

When,  however,  as  they  left  behind  them  the 
dark  forest,  and  beneath  the  bright  starlight  emeig- 
ed  into  a  broad  prairie-like  surface,  where  she  saw 
a  new  figure  start  up  before  her,  she  once  more 
clasi)e(l  her  hands  in  frantic  entreaty. 

There  was  simple  dignity  and  majesty  about  die 
very  air  and  attitude  of  the  Indian  warrior  which 
insensibly  won  her  respect 

He  stood  leaning  carelessly  against  a  noble  hoTBS, 
the  bridle  thrown  lightly  over  his  arm.  The  light 
from  a  blazing  fire  at  a  little  distance  beyond  him 
threw  his  mf\je8tic  figure  and  fine  face  into  bold  re> 
lieC  It  was  a  face  prepossessing  notwithstanding 
ita  Indian  tiuits.  There  was  none  of  its  savige 
ferocity,  nor  the  wily  cunning  of  his  race  visible 
in  the  calm,  gravd  features.  The  eye  was  mild 
and  earnest,  the  forehead  benevolently  broad  and 
full 

Minnie  White  felt  a  wild  hope  steal  into  her 
heart  She  raised  heraelf  with  desperate  energy, 
and  streiching  out  to  him  her  fettered  arms,  cried 
with  touching  confidence: 

O  warrior,  you  are  noble  and  good;  I  read  it 
on  your  lace  I  Save  me  from  these  cruel  men  who 
have  stolen  me  from  my  home  I" 

The  warrior  turned  slowly  with  a  &own  gathec^ 
ing  slowly  on  his  forehead. 

What  is  this?  Miantonomo  was  sent  to  aid 
warriors, — ^is  he  to  lead  a  band  of  thieves?" 

llie  Indians  hung  their  heads  a  little  beneath 
this  scornful  address;  but  he  who  held  the  captirs 
answered  stoutly: 

have  done  the  bidding  of  the  Mohawk 
chieftain.  If  Miantonomo  will  qoarrel  with  hiflUt 
it  is  none  of  our  basineaa^  t 
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*<MiantoDomo  is  a  brave  who  soorns  to  war  with 
women.  He  came  to  cage  an  eagle;  he  did  not 
look  for  a  dove.'' 

*'Tbe  dove  is  for  an  eagle's  nest/'  said  one  of 
the  Indian?  with  a  guttural  langh.  Powwontono- 
mo  saw  the  White  lily  and  her  face  was  £air  to 
him.  He  will  take  her  to  his  lodge,  and  make  her 
an  Indian  chieftain's  wife." 

**  And  do  yon  bring  the  bride  to  a  chieftain's  wig- 
wam with  bracelets  like  those?''  asked  Miantono- 
mo  drawing  his  keen  knife  and  severing  the  cords 
which  bound  her  slender  wrists. 

((The  girl  was  violent  She  struggled  like  a 
wild  bird.  She  would  have  flown  away,"  was  the 
half  apologetic  reply;  "  and  Powwontonomo's  or- 
ders were  sharp." 

Hiantonomo  laughed  scornfully. 

*<A  feeble  little  girl  escape  from  six  Indian 
braves  I  It  is  well  the  chieftain  gave  no  token  of 
his  eirand,  or  Miantonoroo  would  have  sent  some 
of  the  old  women  of  his  tribe,  instead  of  coming 
himself  in  war  array.  The  horses  are  tethered  in 
yonder  wood.  Minntonomo  is  leader  here;  leave 
the  White  Lily  in  his  care." 

He  spoke  in  an  authoritative  tooo.  It  was  quite 
evident  he  was  a  person  of  authority  in  the  tribe; 
and  the  Indian  who  held  Minnie  quietly  relinquish- 
ed his  hold  upon  her. 

The  poor  girl  sank  down  upon  the  ground;  the 
fixed,  nncomlortable  posture  had  paralyzed  her 
limbs. 

Miantonomo  bent  over  her  with  an  exclamation 
of  mingled  indignation  and  pity. 

The  previous  conversation  had  been  held  in  the 
Indian  tongue;  he  spoke  now  in  intelligible  Eng- 

«  Let  the  White  Lily  take  heart.  She  shaU  meet 
with  no  more  harshness." 

Minnie  lifted  her  blue  eyes  to  his  face  with  a 
gxatelnl,  confiding  glance. 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  said  she. 
"My  wrists  ache  so,  and  I  am  so  thirsty." 

Her  innocent  faith  and  trust  moved  him  deeply. 
He  took  out  his  hunting-flask,  and  held  it  to  her 
Hpe,  and  then  poured  some  of  the  cool  water  over 
her  swollen  wrists,  pleased  to  peiceive  how  grate- 
fully the  little  attention  was  received. 

He  took  from  his  saddle  a  fur  robe,  and  spread- 
ing it  on  the  moss,  seated  her  upon  it  filling  her 
hands  a  moment  after  witii  the  most  delicate  of  the 
parched  corn  which  he  htid  emptied  from  his  bead- 
embroidei'ed  poach. 

Sho  was  really  faint,  and  it  was  eagerly  token. 
The  other  Indians  had  by  this  time  mounted  their 
horses,  and  one  of  them  rode  toward  them. 

The  white  men  are  on  the  trail  We  saw  the 
smoke  of  their  fires  behind  us  in  the  east  and  to  the 
south.  Powwontonomo  bade  us  lose  not  a  brand's 
borning  before  getting  to  the  village." 
Miantonomo  looked  up  gloomily. 
"  When  saw  Powwontonomo  the  White  Lily? 
Wliat  has  taken  his  eye  from  Loouseeta?"  asked  he. 

**  The  chief  was  in  the  wood  with  us.  He  left 
OS  to  bear  away  the  pale-face  and  went  to  recall  his 
hnxkter,  le<it  the  pursuing  bands  of  white  men 


should  do  them  harm.  But  he  had  seen  the  White 
Lily  before.  He  went  once  to  her  father  with  the 
furs.  His  heart  was  glad  when  he  knew  her.  He 
said  it  was  better  than  an  hundred  deer,  or  many 
buf&lo  skina" 

Miantonomo's  lip  curled  scornfully. 
Is  an  Indian  chieftain  so  poor  and  mean-spirit- 
ed that  he  must  steal  the  wife  of  his  wigwam?" 
muttered  he.      But  Powwontonomo  is  chief,  and 
Miantonomo  must  obey." 

He  went  over  to  the  horse,  carefully  arranged 
the  saddle,  and  then  stooping  down  lifted  Minnie 
in  his  arms,  and  sprang  upon  the  animal's  back. 

He  was  very  careful  to  phice  her  in  a  oomtbrta- 
ble  position;  and  Minnie  looking  up  timidly  into 
his  fiEtce,  said  eagerly : 

And  now  is  my  noble  Indian  brother  to  carry 
me  back  to  my  home — to  my  weeping  mother? 
My  father  will  give  him  rich  presents,  and  earnest 
thanks.'* 

Miantonomo  looked  grieved  and  embarrassed. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Indian  brave  to  obey  his 
chief.  Powwontonomo  has  summoned  the  White 
Lily  to  his  lodge.  She  will  be  the  queen  of  oar 
tribe.   Miantonomo  has  but  to  obey." 

A  wild  wad  broke  from  poor  Minnie.  This  In^ 
dian  seemed  so  ditTerent  from  all  others  she  had 
ever  seen,  she  never  questioned  his  intention  of 
restoring  her  to  her  home.  Although  he  had  spok* 
en  in  the  Indian  tongue,  his  scornful  words,  and 
angry  tone  of  rebuke  when  he  accosted  the  others 
bad  been  plainly  intelligible  to  her. 

You  will  not  cany  mo  to  the  Indian  village? 
oh,  you  cannot  be  so  cruell  I  thought  you  would 
be  a  friend  to  me,"  cried  she,  the  blue  eye  over* 
flowing  as  it  sought  his  imploringly : 

Brave-hearted  Miantonomo  turned  aside  his 
head  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  other  Indians  to 
lead  the  way. 

White  Lily  I"  said  he  in  a  husky  voice,  '*  have 
not  the  pale-laces  laws  and  rulers  whose  word  must 
be  obeyed?  It  is  so  with  the  red  man.  Miantono- 
mo is  a  biave  warrior;  he  is  cousin  to  the  chief; 
his  name  is  high  in  the  hunter's  mouth ;  the  wo- 
men of  his  tribe  praise  his  numly  deeds.  His 
tongue  has  never  stooped  to  a  lie;  his  arm  never 
dealt  a  coward's  blow.  He  promised  Powwonto- 
nomo to  bring  this  hand  safely  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. The  dogs  would  bark,  the  women  sneer,  and 
young  hunters  hold  up  a  scornful  finger  if  he  forgot 
his  woi-d,  in  pity  for  even  so  sweet  a  flower  as  th« 
White  Lily." 

The  revulsion  of  her  feelings  overwhelmed  pool 
little  Minnie.   She  sobbed  convulsively. 

Miantonomo  looked  down  upon  her  in  almost 
equal  distress. 

"  Hush,  hush  I  White  Lily  I  Miantonomo  is  youi 
friend;  he  will  aid  you  all  he  can.  But  we  must 
go  on.  Here  are  six  braves  who  will  see  that 
Powwontonomo's  will  is  done;  what  is  a  single 
ai-m  against  them?  There  may  be  ways  of  escape. 
Miantonomo  will  watch." 

Minnie  hushed  her  sobs,  and  clasping  both  little 
hands  around  his  dusky  one,  exclaimed,  passion 
atelj: 
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"  Promise  me  that,  Miantonomol  swear  it  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  then  will  I  obey  you  quietly." 

Miantonomo  lifted  his  hand  upward,  and  repeat- 
ed slowly :  <*  The  Great  Spirit  hean  Miantonomo*s 
TOW.  He  will  aid  the  White  Lily.  She  shall  see 
her  pale-laced  brethren  again  il'  it  lies  in  his  pow* 
er.'» 

Satisfied  with  this,  Minnie  sought  to  hide  all 
signs  of  Uor  grief  and  alarm.  She  exerted  het-solf 
to  seem  pleased  with  his  attention  to  her  comfort 
Sue  listened  attentively  to  his  war  stories,  and 
gave  him  in  return  pretty  glimpses  of  her  own  girl- 
ish life  in  the  white  man's  village. 

All  the  while  they  were  speeding  swiflly  across 
the  little  prairie,  one  Indian  going  in  advance,  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  molestation  or  danger  ot 
any  sort,  and  one  dropping  in  the  rear  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  the  tracks  of  the  animals. 

Miantonomo  relaxed  the  gravity  and  reticence 
of  an  Indian  warrior  to  give  her  copfiderioe,  and 
beguile  hor  fears;  but  he  never  lost  that  noble  air 
of  simple  dignity  which  had  first  attracted  her. 

So  passed  three  days  and  nights;  and  unmolest- 
ed by  any  of  the  parties  so  eagerly  following  in 
pursuit,  the  small  cavalcade  drew  up  before  the  In- 
dian village  about  noon  of  the  fourth  day. 

CHAPTER  n. 
A  CROWD  of  women  and  children  came  flockiag 
around  them  the  moment  the  party  dismounted 
from  the  horses;  but  Miantonomo  waved  them 
back  Vith  an  authoritative  gesture;  for  Minnie 
White,  frightened  by  the  wild  eyes,  and  uncanny 
looks  of  the  old  squaws,  clung  to  him  trembling  in 
eveiy  limb. 

"  Let  the  White  LUy  be  calm,  and  have  faith  in 
her  friend.  Hi^  word  to  the  chief  is  fulfilled,  and 
now  Miantonomo  is  at  liberty  to  attend  to  his 
TOW,*'  said  he  in  a  low,  impressive  voice. 

"  Where  am  I  to  go?  O  Miantonomo,  stay  with 
znel  I  am  not  afraid  when  you  are  with  me,"  she 
cried,  piteously. 

He  pressed  her  hand  softly. 

"Be  calm.  White  Lily  I  Miantonomo  is  near. 
He  will  take  thought  for  your  escape;  but  the 
White  LUy  must  not  listen  scornf  ully  to  Powwon- 
tonomo.  She  must  seem  to  like  the  wigwam  of 
the  Moliawk  chieftain.  Miantonomo  goes  to  his 
own  lodge;  the  White  Lily  will  have  the  wigwum 
of  the  chic:ftaiu's  women ;  but  they  are  less  than 
an  arrow's  flight  apart.   Have  no  fearP' 

Tuns  encouraged,  Minnie  White  stood  forth  and 
tried  to  hide  the  terror  which  filled  her  heart. 

A  lithe,  slender  young  girl,  with  flashing  black 
eyes  and  red  lips,  more  richly  dressed  than  tlie 
otliers  stepped  away  f  rom  a  group  of  maidens. 

"How  is  this,  Miantonomo?"  said  she  in  a  musi- 
cal voice.  "  Have  you  brought  a  pale  blossom  to 
the  lodge  which  your  mother  has  tended  so  long?" 

"  Nay,  Loousoeta,"  answered  Miantonomo,  evi- 
dently pleased  to  meet  the  Indian  beauty;  **the 
White  Lily  is  bespoken  for  the  wigwam  of  Pow- 
wontonomo." 

The  girl  started,  arched  her  graceful  neck  haught* 
fly,  and  demanded  rather  than  asserted: 


"It  pleases  my  cousin  to  jest  with  Loc — 
be  comes  home  from  the  hunt  merry  at  hea.^ 

**  The  lips  of  Miantonomo  spoke  only  the  ^ 
The  White  Lily  is  to  bloom  for  Powwontonot 

With  eyes  still  blazing  fiercely,  the  girl  turned 
Minnie  and  scanned  her  from  head  to  foot 

**  Miantonomo  speaks  false  words,"  repeated  she 
more  faintly. 

"Not  to  any  one,  Loouseeta;  how  then  conld 
Miantonomo  cheat  tlie  Sunny  Eye  of  the  Mohawks? 
Let  my  cousin  ask  of  the  braves  yonder." 

Loouseeta  stood  a  moment,  the  scarlet  blood 
flushing  deeply  under  the  rich,  dusky  hoe  of  her 
cheek,  her  eyes  biasing  with  a  brilliant  an^r  which 
fascinated  while  it  terrified  the  hapless  Utile  cap- 
tive. 

She  turned  suddenly  with  a  swift  jerk;  but  Mi- 
antonomo seized  her  arm. 

"  Whither  goes  Loouseeta?" 

"To  the  river— to  the  falls— that  the  spirit  land 
may  open  a  door  for  her  to  escape  the  shame  and 
woe  which  has  come  upon  her,''  answered  thegiil, 
passionately. 

"  Were  it  not  better  that  Loouseeta  taught  Pow- 
wontonomo  the  foolishness  of  his  ways.  Let  my 
cousin  listen,  and  Miantonomo  will  show  her  a 
wiser  path.  Come  to  my  mother's  wigwnm  bafors 
the  moon  xxiles.  Will  the  Sunny  Eye  promise  it 
to  Miantonomo?  we  can  talk  there  freely." 

She  stood  a  few  moments  irresolute,  and  then 
replied  slowly  with  a  bitter  laugh: 

"  The  river  will  wait,— Loouseeta  will  be  there.** 

"  Why  comes  not  the  chieftain  to  meet  his  pals 
bride?"  demanded  Miantonomo  of  an  Indian  who 
liad  come  from  the  royal  wigwam. 

"Powwontonom-)  has  gone  forth  with  some  of 
his  warriors  to  meet  the  White  Lily.  He  feared 
the  white  braves  might  give  trouble  to  Miantono- 
mo." 

"  We  took  a  safe  track;  he  will  come  upon  cor 
trail,  speedily.  Let  his  mother  take  the  White 
Lily  to  her  lodge,  and  deal  tenderly  with  her.  Qo 
with  her,  Meeta." 

He  took  Minnie's  hand,  pressing  it  a  moment  to 
reassure  her,  and  then  laid  it  in  that  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  come  wonUeriugly  to  the  side  of 
Loouseeta. 

Meets  led  the  captive  maiden  silently  to  tlio  lodge 
of  the  old  mother  of  the  chief  tain. 

The  old  woman  was  croudiing  on  a  pile  of  baf^ 
f'alo  skins.  Her  fierce  little  eyes  turned  upon  Min- 
nie White,  6crutin>zingly,  und  with  a  gutuiral 
"  Ugh  I*'  she  slowly  rose,  and  pulling  out  a  pi.o  of 
fur,  she  motioned  for  the  girl  to  be  seated,  at  the 
same  time  talking  volubly  to  Meeta,  in  a  high,  siirill 
voice. 

Whatever  commands  she  gave  Meeta  hastened 
to  obey;  and  she  returned  presently,  accouipauied 
b^  another  girl  of  her  own  age,  bringing  prettily  i 
colored  baskets  containing  various  Indian  delict* 
cies,  cukes  of  maize  and  parched  corn,  graj/es  and 
clieckerberriea. 

Hoping  to  win  their  sympathy  and  good  wHl, 
Minnie  did  her  best  to  force  down  her  dry  parched 
throat  a  lew  mouthluls     each  kind  of  lood.  Sb*  ^ 
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g^^)on  compelled,  however,  to  push  them  away 
2^  deprecntin;;  smile. 

^len  the  old  wofnan  brought  out  a  store  of  fine- 

/  Rich  cloaks  of  yarioas  furs,  capes  of  feathers 
I  erery  brilliant  hue  curiously  wrought,  wampnm 
belts  and  moccasins,  string  aAor  strin;^  of  beads  and 
\    shells,  and  heaped  them  up  beside  her. 

Bat  there  was  no  heartiness  in  this  welcome  for 
the  wife  her  son  had  chosen,  and  Minnie  would 
have  been  thankful  for  it,  but  for  the  evil  glare  of 
the  old  woman*8  liead  Uke  eyes.  There  was  such 
a  hazf^ish  look  about  the  skinny,  cadaverous  face  it 
frightened  the  f^rl  sadly  every  time  the  old  squaw 
approached  her. 

She  sat  trembling  iu  her  comer  of  the  tent  with- 
out  attempting  to  speak  or  offering  to  touch  the 
presents  heaped  before  her,  shivering  now  and  then 
as  the  low  mutterings  of  her  savage  hostess  rose 
high  and  shrill. 

Loonseeta  came  in  presently,  walking  into  the 
tent  with  a  wild,  stately  grace  which  reminded 
Minnie  of  the  stories  she  had  read  of  Eastern  prin- 
cesses. 

She  had  changed  her  attire  and  was  arrayed  in 
her  richest  robes,  which  well  became  her  wonder- 
fal  beauty. 

A  scarlet  boddice  heavily  wronght  with  an  em- 
broidery of  gold  and  jf-t  beads,  a  short,  lull  skirt, 
a  perfect  marvel  of  ingenuity,  formed  of  bird 
feathers  running  in  circles  of  every  shade  and  hue 
from  the  jetty  plumage  of  the  crow  to  the  snowiest 
white  of  the  rare  white  owl,  rainbow  tinted  be- 
tween. 

Her  dainty  little  moccasins  sparkled  at  every 
step  with  the  crystal  beads  frosting  the  snow-white 
deer  skin.  Her  long  black  hair  was  curionsly  plait- 
ed and  fringed  with  gold  beads,  and  just  above  her 
forehead  was  fastened  by  a  slender  gilt  arrow  a  tiny 
homroing-bird. 

**  LoouseetaP'  exclaimed  the  old  Indian  woman 
in  a  dismally  deprecating  voice. 

"Yes.  Loouaeeta  has  come  to  see  the  pale- 
faced  bride  of  Powwontonomo.  The  chieftain 
speaks  his  love  vows  with  a  light  tongue.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  Loouseeta.  Tito  chieftain  of  the  Chip- 
pewa spoke  soil  words  to  her.  If  she  needs  a  hus- 
band she  need  not  seek  far,*'  answered  the  girl  with 
a  li^ht  Inngh. 

And  she  walked  over  to  the  trembling  Minnie, 
thrusting  lightly  aside  the  pile  of  presents  lying  be- 
tween. 

"  It  is  B  poor  little  fluttering  dove,"  said  the  girl 
still  in  a  scornfully  ringing  voice.  *'  It  looks  in- 
deed like  a  mate  for  tlie  Eigle  of  the  M  >hawks.'' 

llio  old  woman  struck  her  skinny  hands  wrath- 
folly  together. 

*'  Powwontonomo  has  lost  his  eyesight,  he  is  be- 
witched with  an  evil  spell.  I  will  have  the  medi- 
cine man  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  restore  his  sight,*' 
screamed  rather  than  spoke  she. 

L'^ouseeta  laughed,  as  she  replied : 

"  What  matter?  Loouseeta  complains  not,  she 
will  dance  gaily  at  the  wedding  feast.  Where  tar- 
ries the  Eagle  so  long?" 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  wOrds,  the  mat  which 
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hung  at  the  doorway  was  lifted  and  the  grim  war- 
rior Powwontonomo  in  all  his  savage  array  stalked 
into  the  room. 

Minnie  White  hid  her  blanched  face  in  her  trem- 
bling hands  and  shrank  back.  Loouseeta  drew  op 
her  sopoib  form  to  its  stateliest  height  and  met  his 
eye  proudly. 

The  chief  looked  a  little  disconcerted  at  sight  of 
the  latter,  and  glance  I  a  moment  uneasily  at  her 
mother's  wrathful  countenance,  but  he  advanced 
straight  towaid  the  captive. 

Wiiy  does  thei  White  Lily  tremble  as  before  the 
rude  blast  of  the  8toi*m?  It  is  her  lord  who  ap- 
proache:*.  The  Eagle  of  the  Mohawks,  who  will 
h\y  nt  her  loel  tlie  softest  fms,  the  fattest  venison." 

"  S  nd  me  buck  to  my  home,'*  cried  Minnie  draw- 
ing away  her  hands  and  looking  pitifully  into  his 
Ihce,  her  blue  eyes  overflowing  with  tears.  *«  Toor 
warrior:^  were  not  brave  men  to  steal  a  poor,  help- 
less girl  from  her  home.'' 

Powwontonomo  gave  them  command.  He 
saw  the  White  Lily  an  l  he  wanted  her  to  blossom 
n  a  Mohawk  lodge.  Let  the  maiden  cease  weep- 
ing, it  is  unbecoming  the  bride  of  a  warrior  chief 
like  the  Engle  of  the  Mohawks." 

A  scornlul  laugh  rippled  over  Loouseeta's  soar* 
let  lips. 

*'  Does  the  Eagle  oomphun  because  the  Dove  it 
dizzy  with  the  eyrie's  height?"  asked  she. 

The  chief  frowned  and  turned  again  to  Minnie 
White. 

"Let  the  White  lily  smile.  Tears  will  rouse 
the  Eagle's  anger.  In  two  days  she  will  be  brooght 
to  the  lodge  of  Powwontonomo.  She  will  be  wise 
to  come  cheeifully.  I  have  ordered  a  feasting  to 
be  made  ready." 

Saying  which,  without  a  glance  toward  the 
wrathful  old  squaw  Powwontonomo  withdrew. 

Loouseeta  hud  twisted  her  slendA  fingers  in  the 
bead  fringe  ot  her  tunic.  As  the  mat  fell  behind 
the  chief  she  drew  them  Ibrth  fiercely,  and  the 
thread  giving  way  scattered  the  beads  over  the  floor. 
Without  8toopin,4  to  gather  them  up  aguin  she  tam- 
ed and  darted  away. 

The  old  woman  ousting  a  vindic  tive  glance  at  the 
hapless,  but  innocent  cause  ol  the  trouble,  went  out 
alter  her  favorite. 

Iu  the  darkness  of  the  evening  when  she  was 
left  alone  in  the  tent  in  utter  wretchedness,  Minnie 
While  was  startled  by  a  figure  creeping  silently  to 
her  side,  and  a  soft  hand  grasping  hers. 

"  White  Lily,  hist  I"  whispered  Loonseeta's  voice, 
"Loouseeta  has  talked  with  Miantonomo.  The 
pale-faced  girl  pines  for  hnr  own  home.  She  has  a 
white  brave,  no  doubt  Will  she  trust  to  Mianto- 
noTho  if  he  promi^^es  she  slmli  be  saved." 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  poor  Mmnie,  catching 
wildly  at  the  slender  brown  hands  laid  upon  her 
lap.  "Where  is  Miantonomo,  oh,  let  me  see 
him." 

"  A  warrior  cannot  enter  the  lodge  of  Powwon- 
tonomo's  women.  He  must  be  wary,  beside. 
Loouseeta  is  to  do  bis  work.  Will  the  White  Lily 
forgive  Loouseeta  for  hating  her  at  the  first?  She 
is  ashamed  now.  Miantonomo  has  shown  her  bow 
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crael  it  was  lor  the  White  Lily.  And  the  pale- 
iaood  girl  will  not  doabt,  slie  will  obey  MiantonOK 
mo." 

**  I  will  trust  Miantonomo  I'earlesslj/'  answered 
Minnie.    **  How  can  he  save  mel" 

*'  Htt  knows  where  to  find  a  band  of  the  White 
Lily's  brothers  *  he  will  have  them  in  waiting. 
Powwontonomo's  bride  shall  die  on  the  wedding 
day;  she  will  be  carried  to  the  lodge  in  the  woods, 
whore  only  maidens  will  watch  till  the  hoar  of  bur- 
ial. The  White  Lily  shall  droop,  before  the  Eagle's 
beak  shall  harm  iti" 

Minnie  shuddered  at  the  fieroe,  exulting  tone, 
and  laltered  piteously — 

**  Is  that  tiie  only  escape  for  me?  I  am  so  yonng 
to  die.  I  long  so  to  see  my  own  deer  friends  once 
more.*' 

Loouseeta  stroked  the  trembling  hands. 
The  White  Lily  shall  droop,  not  die.  She  shall 
lie  in  a  swoon.  They  will  believe  her  dead;  but 
when  Miantonomo  carries  her  to  her  white  bretli- 
ren  her  lile  shall  come  buck;  there  will  come  no 
harm  to  her.'' 

«But  how  can  that  be?'* 

"  Miantonomo  knows  where  to  get  the  wonder- 
fal  powder  from  a  medicine  man  whose  tongue 
does  not  wag  lightly.  Miantonomo  bids  you  re- 
member his  vow  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  be  sure 
no  harm  shall  come  to  you  from  it.  I  will  bring 
it  to  you,  and  you  shall  drink  it.  Does  the  White 
Lily  fear?  Loouseeta  would  gladly  take  a  death 
potion  if  she  were  in  the  pK)wer  ot  an  enemy;  and 
this  is  only  a  sleep  mocking;  death.'' 

I  will  take  it,"  answered  Minnie  White  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

Loouseeta  crept  away  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
oome. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

In  the  dewiness  of  approaching  morning,  some 
ten  miles  Irom  the  IniUan  village,  a  band  of  men 
might  have  been  discovered;  some  lying  in  their 
blankets  on  the  mossy  (around,  others  keeping  close 
guard  with  watchful  eyes  and  alert  ears. 

And  two  were  pacing  restlessly  side  by  side,  now 
and  then  reiiching  forward  to  seizu  each  other  by 
tlie  hand  uud  utter  some  low  ejaculation,  and  every 
few  moments  pausin<{  to  listen  eagerly  ibr  any 
sound  ol  appro;  oh,  whether  ol  Iriend  or  foe. 

These  iwt»  last  were  the  lather  and  lover  of  little 
Minnie,  Capt.  White  and  Ethan  Biiiy.  There  were 
some  twenty  men  in  the  band,  tor  two  parties  af- 
ter an  uHAUCcesslul  search  had  met  upon  the  same 
trail  and  joined  lorces. 

**  Will  he  come?  can  we  keep  faith  with  one  ol 
the  nccuii»ed  race?"  muttered  Ethan  in  a  hoa»e, 
weary  voice  \\hich  betrayed  how  much  be  liad 
gone  tlirough  with  during  this  wretched  week  ot 
fruitless  seui-ch.  I  wish  we  hud  not  waited,  bui 
had  marched  straight  to  the  village  and  made  our 
attack." 

That  were  only  useless,  fool-hardiness,  Ethan ; 
what  could  twenty  of  the  bravest  men  do  against 
two  hundred  savages?   I  cannot  help  trusting  the 


man;  what  motive  oould  he  have  had  for  see 
m;  for  making  such  a  promise  he  asked  no  re(f 
pense?" 

"  He  may  mean  to  come  with  double  our  nun 
her  of  warriors,  and  take  as  many  8cal|is  as  we  have 
heads,"  answered  Ethan  dismally.      I  know  one 
who  will  sell  bis  life  dearly;  worthless  though  il 
be  if  harm  has  befallen  Minnie." 

"  Tiy  and  bear  up  a  little  longer,  lad,"  returned 
Capt.  ^White,  though  he  sighed  while  he  sixdce; 
**  if  the  Indian  is  not  here  by  mid-day  we  must  send 
back  for  a  stronger  force  and  attack  the  town,  hope- 
less attempt  though  it  may  seem." 

**  Hist,"  whispered  old  Nat  the  hunter  in  a  sharp 
whisper.  "Tm  sartain  them's  the  hoofs  of  a 
horse." 

Every  one  listened  intently.  Old  Nat  laid  hit 
ear  to  the  ground. 

««It's  as  sure  as  the  gospel.  There's  a  horse 
coming  from  somewhere,  and  at  a  mighty  smart 
trot,  by  thunderl  ' 

Ethan  Bmy  clasped  both  hands  against  his  beat- 
ing heart,  letting  the  musket  he  had  hitherto  grasp* 
ed  so  steadily  slip  from  his  amia 

The  li^'ht  of  the  breaking  day  was  slowly  dispers- 
ing the  darkness.  There  was  but  one  opening  dis- 
cernible from  the  thicket  of  underbrush  where  the 
men  were  orouoiiing;  all  eyes  turned  toward  it 
with  ieveruih  interest. 

Lie  close,"  whispered  old  Nat,  **  if  there  is 
treachery  intended  it  is  best  they  should  think  we 
have  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning.  If  it  is  the  same 
red  sikin  he  will  venture  a  leetle  further  lo  make 
sure;  he  wont  fear  us  if  he  brings  the  gal.  There's 
only  one  horse  for  sartain." 

On  came  the  speeding  hoo6;  there  was  no  pause 
and  no  seeming  care  to  bide  the  noise  of  approach. 

Presently  there  was  a  full  stop,  a  momentary  si- 
lence, and  I  hen  a  low  but  distinct  call. 

"  Where  are  my  white  brethren?  Miantonomo 
has  kept  his  word.  Let  them  come  forth  tear* 
lessly. 

Ciipt.  White  rose  deliberately. 

"  He  is  ti*ue  to  us,  Nat.  I  am  ashaihed  of  my 
doubting,"  said  he,  and  emei^ed  from  the  thicket. 
The  others  loUowed  eagerly,  though  many  of  them 
kept  their  fiugets  nervously  upon  the  trigger  of 
their  musket. 

A  low  exclamation  broke  from  every  lip  as  they 
beheld  the  tall  f  irm  ot  Miantonomo  leaning  for- 
ward f  rom  the  reeking  horsf ,  t)earing  in  his  arms 
a  sleniler  female  ligure,  whose  pale  laoe  upturned 
from  his  shoulder  shone  ghastly  white  in  the  gray 
•lawn. 

She  is  dead.  Minnie  is  dead,"  shrieke<l  Ethan 
Bray  springing  to  the  Indian's  bide  with  fiercely 
ii,  lulling  eyes.  •*  Fiend,  devil,  have  you  murdered 
Uur,  and  then  come  to  mock  us  with  the  sight  ot 
her  lileless  form?" 

Miantonomo  bmiled  soomiully,  and  ther>  gently 
lilting  the  drooping  head  lookout  down  with  touch- 
ing tenderness  upon  the  still,  oold  laoe  and  stirle» 
eyelids. 

*»  The  White  Lily  withered  before  Powwontono- 
mo  oould  blight  her  by  an  evil  breath.    She  had 
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ISuth  in  her  Indian  iriend.  He  has  kept  bin  word. 
Bring  water;  and  if  there  is  fire  water  in  yotir  hunt- 
ing flasks  givB  a  few  drops  to  these  cold  lips.  It  is 
bat  a  sleep.  She  may  luive  caaght  a  vision  from 
the  spirit  land,  bat  she  has  not  yet  crossed  its  sea.*' 

He  waved  bock  the  excited  Etlmn  and  laid  the 
drooping  form  careluUy  upon  the  moss,  pillowing 
her  head  on  the  rich  fur  cloak  which  had  been 
wrapped  around  her. 

Her  father  bent  over  her,  but  was  too  awe-strick- 
en  and  alarmed  to  interfere  with  the  Indian's  move- 
ments. Mitutonomo  chafed  the  cold  wrists,  pour, 
ing  over  them  a  shower  of  water,  then  moistened 
the  lips  with  brandy  and  sprinkled  wuter  upon  her 
lace.  The  rough  hunters  and  backwoodsmen  form- 
ed a  circle  around  the  pair,  and  in  utter  silence 
watched  with  the  most  intense  interest  everj  move- 
ment of  the  Indian  warrior. 

His  efforts  were  at  length  rewarded  bj  a  fleet- 
ing sigh  and  a  perceptible  parting  of  the  colorless 
lip* 

Capt.  White  burst  into  a  low  sobbing,  the  man- 
ly tears  i>ouring  over  his  rough  weather-beaten 
cheeks. 

Ethan  only  seized  his  baud  witli  a  convulsive 
grip  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  ^iri's  iaoe. 

Miantonomo  looked  ituiuensely  reUeved.  He 
took  from  his  pouch  a  small  paiticle  of  dark  pow- 
der, mixed  it  in  the  tin  cup  one  oi  the  white  men 
had  given  him  iilled  with  water,  and  gave  it  to  her 
drop  by  drop. 

At  first,  she  swallowed  with  difficulty,  but  after 
a  few  moments  the  efiect  was  magical.  She  open- 
ed her  eyes  and  the  deathly  pallor  ffuied  off  from 
her  face,  and  her  Hps  grew  red  and  warm,  thoi2gh 
she  shivered  two  or  three  times. 

Her  lather  and  Ethaa  both  were  springing  for- 
ward to  her  side,  but  Miantonomo*s  calm,  dignified 
gesture  waved  them  back. 

Wrapping  his  own  fur  mantle  around  her  care- 
fully, Miantonomo  kneeling  beside  her,  bent  his 
fitoe  dose  to  the  bewildered,  questioning  blue  eyes. 

"White  Lily,"  said  he  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice, 
•«  Miantonomo  has  kept  his  word.  The  Mohawk 
£agle  has  lost  his  i  ale- laced  bride,  you  are  salely 
away  from  Powwontonomo's  wigwam. 

Minnie  nused  her  feeble  head  with  a  languid 
smile. 

**Ihave  diank  the  liquid,  Loouseeta.  Oh,  are 
/OQ  sure  Miantonomo  will  not  lad.  It  would  be 
so  horrible  to  waken  in  the  grave.'' 

Miantonomo  is  here,  the  danger  is  iMMt,  He 
has  brought  you  safely  npon  the  homeward  track," 
oontinued  the  Indian,  still  bending  so  as  to  hide  her 
irom  the  agitated  spectators. 

**Oh,  Miimtonouio,  noble,  noble  Miantonomol 
and  will  you  take  me  to  my  home.  Shall  I  see  my 
mother  and  lather  and  dear,  dear  Ethan  again  1" 
sobbed  she,  striving  vainly  to  rise  trom  her  reclin- 
-ng  position. 

The  White  Lily  is  weak  now,  but  strength  will 
oomv  ^wifUy,  let  her  drink  again." 

He  held  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  leit  her  undis* 
orbed  for  a  few  moments  alter  the  draught.  Not 
a  soul  in  the  observant  circle  stirred  hand  or  foot. 


It  was  evident  her  strength  was  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, swiftly  returning.  Her  eye  spaikled,  a  soU 
glow  blushed  over  hei  cheek. 

"  Miantonomo,"  said  she,  **  I  cannot  let  you  go 
beck,  you  must  stay  with  me  at  my  father's  home 
and  be  my  brother.  They  will  all  honor  and  bless 
you  when  they  know  how  generous  you  have  been, 
and  I  shall  always  love  you  dearly  as  the  best  and 
truest  friend." 

Miantonomo  answered  mournfully — 

'*  The  red  man  would  find  the  ways  of  the  pale- 
face hard  to  learn.  Does  the  White  Lily  know 
what  she  has  done?  She  has  stolen  his  heart  away 
from  him.  If  Miantonomo  should  build  a  fine 
lodge  and  bring  her  the  choice  furs  and  sweet 
honey  and  tender  venison,  would  the  White  Lily 
come  to  bloom  upon  his  breast?  Miantonomo 
would  worship  her  as  the  best  gift  from  the  Great 
Spirit  The  love  of  a  brother  is  too  cold  for  Mian- 
tonomo. Would  the  White  Lily  make  him  happy 
and  be  his  wife?" 

Utterly  discomfitted  by  this  unexpected  and  em- 
barrassing declaration  Minnie  stammered  hastily — 

"  Oh,  Miantonomo,  I  am  so  grieved  1  The  White 
Lily  has  a  brave  hunter  at  home  to  whom  she  has 
given  her  word;  he  is  making  ready  a  lodge  for 
her.  She  must  marry  among  her  own  people,  but 
she  will  give  to  Miantonomo  a  sister's  warmest  af- 
fection." 

The  Indian  smiled  in  calm  composure. 

"It  is  well;  Miantonomo  does  not  complain. 
He  knew  it  was  an  idle  dream.  He  has  kept  hia 
vow  to  the  White  Lily,  the  Great  Spirit  smiles 
upon  him,  for  Miantonomo  has  never  been  a  cow- 
ard, nor  a  woman  in  his  tribe.  Miantonomo  knows 
of  a  great  lodge  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 
He  will  go  thither,  for  he  cannot  return  and  act  a 
lie  to  Powwontonomo,  wlio  is  the  Mohawk  chief- 
tain, though  he  has  a  feeble  soul  and  a  deceitful 
tongue.  He  leaves  his  bloising  w^th  the  White 
Lily." 

"  But  will  you  go  and  leave  me  here.  How  shall 
I  reach  my  home.  Oh,  Miantonomo,  do  not  forsake 
me  I"  cried  Minnie. 

The  chieftain  rose  slowly  and  moved  aside. 

**  Behold,  White  Lily,  the  young  brave  and  the 
father  are  both  here;  Miantonomo  gives  you  into 
their  keeping." 

Minnie  sprang  up,  tottering  feebly,  and  was 
clasped  to  Ethan's  manly  breast,  while  her  father, 
weeping  joyful  tears  which  did  not  shame  hia  man- 
hood, seized  her  hands  and  kissed  them  again  and 
again. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  agitation  sub- 
sided. Capt  White  turned  eagerly  to  Miantonomo, 
offering  him  all  possible  recompense  for  his  ser 
vice,  ii  he  would  accompany  them. 

Miantonomo  shook  his  head  gravely. 
There  is  no  need  of  thanks  or  fine  presents. 
Miantonomo  goes  where  he  will  aeed  only  his  trusty 
wea|H>ns  to  give  him  all  his  desires.  The  happy 
home  which  waits  lor  him  is  better  than  anything 
the  white  man  can  give.  Miantonomo  leaves  Ins 
blessing  lor  the  White  Lily.  Let  her  ride  his  horse 
upon  her  jouraey,  she  is  still  weaL  and  ieeblc." 
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While  he  had  been  speaking,  Minntonomo  had 
been  quietly  nrranging  his  dress.  The  bright  morn- 
ing sunshine  showed  now  bow  rich  and  guy  it  was. 
The  scnrlet  skirt  of  his  tunic,  richly  wrought  and 
fringed  with  beads;  the  moccasins,  intricatt-ly  em- 
broidered and  sparkling,  lit  the  deerskin  poach  and 
wampun  belt  with  bead  and  shell. 

He  carefully  shook  out  the  feathers  of  the  close 
fitting  scarlet  cap  ere  he  placed  it  on  his  head — 
and  arranged  with  grave  composure  the  folds  of 
the  fur  robe  he  flung  over  his  shoulder.  Then 
thrusting  his  huge  hunting  knife  into  his  belt,  and 
taking  musket  and  powder-horn  and  battle-axe 
from  the  saddle  where  they  had  been  carefully  se- 
cured, h*»  waved  his  hand  in  dignified  farewell  and 
slowly  turned  away,  but  not  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come. 

"Let  us  follow,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our 
starting  at  once.  He  goes  our  way.  We  may  yet 
prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  us,"  cried  Capt. 
White,  observing  how  sorrowfully  Miunie*s  eye 
followed  the  retreating  figure. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  ere  they  also  follow- 
ed upon  the  earner  track.  They  could  see  Mianto- 
nomo's  tall,  magnificent  form  slowly  wending  along 
the  open  land  lying  between  the  wood  and  the 
river. 

He  was  evidently  aware  of  their  approach,  but 
kept  on  steadily,  neither  accelerating  or  slackening 
his  pace. 

As  they  approached  the  falls,  the  little  band  of 
white  men  had  gained  upon  him  so  that  the  In* 
dian'8  features  were  plainly  perceptible.  Here  he 
suddenly  changed  his  ooui'se,  and  leaping  up  the 
rocky  heights  which  bordered  the  river  where  the 
lalls  went  thundering  and  eddying  down,  Mianto- 
nomo  broke  into  a  wild  war  song. 

"  What  does  he  mean?"  cried  Minnie,  following 
every  movement  eagerly  from  her  seat  upon  the 
saddle. 

"  Hist!"  cried  old  Nat,  sharply. 

Tlie  whole  company  unconsciously  halted,  and 
with  spell-bound  eyes  watched  the  athletic  clim- 
ber. 

He  gained  the  great  crag  which  hung  dizzily  over 
the  foaming  whirlpool,  and  his  fine  figure  stood 
out  against  the  sky  in  bold  relief.  It  was  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  beheld  it. 

The  sunshine  flashed  in  bright  streams  from  the 
sparkling  ornaments  of  his  dress  and  weapons. 
Hi-*  proud  head  was  thrown  bnck  haughtily,  and 
the  wind  played  caressingly  with  the  snowy  plumes 
of  his  cap.  Behind  him  rose  the  fir-crowned  cmgs 
against  the  clear  morning  sky.  Balow  and  beyond 
rippled  and  foamed  the  descending  river.  Noth- 
ing was  lost  upon  the  gnzi'rs,  not  even  the  two  he- 
rons who  had  come  down  to  the  shore  to  drink 
from  the  placid  surface  above  the  falL 

Miantonomo  seemed  aware  of  their  observation. 
He  turned  and  swung  the  battle-axe  above  his  head 
with  a  wild,  triumphant  shout,  the  next  moment 
he  leaped  down,  and  the  white  foaming  waves 
shrouded  forever  the  form  of  Miantonomo. 

"Save  him,  oh,  save  him  I"  shrieked  Minnie, 
stretching  out  her  arms  franticly. 


"It  is  hopelessi"'  answered  Capt.  White,  whilst 
low  murmur  of  grief  broke  from  every  lip. 

"  I  never  ^ail  say  there  nin*t  some  hearts  as 
true  as  steel,  even  among  the  cussed  Injunsl"  ejao- 
ulated  old  Nat,  drawing  his  hand  hastily  across  his 
eyes. 

"  N<  b?e,  noble  Miantonomo  1 »  said  Minnie  while 
she  hid  her  overfl  iwiug  eyes  upon  Ethan's  shoal, 
der;  "  never  while  1  live  will  I  forget  hisgeneroat 
devotion,  never  for  his  sake,  never,  will  I  reiass 
all  possible  favor  to  his  race.  Noble,  generooi 
Miantonomo  I" 


ATTENTION  I 

Owing  to  the  repeated  and  ui^ent  requests  of 
parties  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  dubs  for 
periodicals,  we  continue  our  premiums,  or  give 
Cash  Commissions  for  olubs  of  subeoribcrs  to  the 
Home  Circlb  and  Monthly  Companion,  as  cor 
friends  may  see  by  reference  to  our  "Pbemiux 
List  "  in  the  Home  Circle. 

Now  is  the  time  to  procure  immense  numbers  of 
subscribers.   It  is  in  your  i>ower  to  proonre  at  least 

Twenty-five  Subscribers  a  Day, 

which  with  a  little  extra  tzouUe  can  easQy  be  6lh 
tained.  See  what  you  can  do  for  yourself  in  a 
month  without  interfering  with  jour  regular  biisi> 
ness.  Instead  of  devoting  the  long  evenings  to  idlt 
amusements,  go  to  ¥rork  eneigetically,  and  yoa 
soon  will  earn  every  premium  on  our  list,  or  maks 
a  good  thing  of  it  by  taking  Cash  Commission, 
which  should  always  be  retained. 

Show  the  Paper— it  Speaks  for  Itselt 

We  will  furnish  yon,  free,  with  all  the  specimen 
copies  you  wish,  which  you  can  distribute  to  make 
younelf  known.  The  paper  is  such  that 

ITS  CHEAPNESS  IS  A  WONDER  TO  ALL 

And  what  is  still  more  w<mderful,  is,  that  esoh 
yearly  subscriber  will  also  receive,  free  of  postage^ 
our  beautiful  Oil  Chromo,  whether  he  subscribes  in 
a  premium  club  or  single.  It  is  only  by  our  enor- 
mous circulation  that  warrants  us  ui  oflering  such 
magnificent  premiums  and  such  costly  chromes 
free. 

Our  standard  of  excellence  is  the  highest^  our  wn> 
tors  and  contributors  are  the  ablest  attainable.  No 
pains  or  expense  will  bo  spared  in  order  to  render 
the  Home  Cibole  for  1875  the  beet  weekly  paper 
in  Uie  land. 

Send  for  our  Premium  List  entitled 

*'The  Golden  Prize,*' 

which  will  bo  sent  to  you  gratis  and  free  of  postage^ 
lliis  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of 
every  premium  to  be  presented,  and  will  also  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  up  clubs. 

Subscribers  can  commence  at  any  time  Ih^ 
please,  and  so  get  at  once  the  chromo  free. 

Address 

562  Wuhington  Street,  Boston,  Mao. 
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"DON'T  CABK" 


"Don't  care  I"  a  foolish  watchword 

That  leads  to  sin  anJ  shame, 
That  brir.;];8  dishonor  to  the  man 

Who  links  it  with  his  name. 
It  is  a  treacherous  beacon 

Upon  life's  stormy  shore, 
A  light  that  leads  to  wretchedness, 

Where  joy  is  known  no  more. 

"  DonU  oarel"  oh,  reckless  mortal  I 

Take  back  the  thoughtless  words, 
Where  there  are  days  all  beaatiful 

With  trees  and  singing  birds, 
With  skies  enrobed  in  sunshine, 

And  merry,  langhing  rills. 
And  forests  standing  tall  and  grand 

Upon  the  sonny  hills. 

Take  back  the  words,  and  never 

Give  voice  to  them  again ; 
WhUe  honor  lives  and  virtae  thrives. 

And  there  is  work  to  do. 
You  most  not  be  regardless 

Of  all  that's  good  and  pare. 
If  yoa  woold  win  the  prize  of  peace, 

And  make  yonr  joy  seonre. 

To  care  to  do  your  duty. 

To  care  to  do  your  best; 
To  care  to  think  that  life  is  more 

Than  pleasure,  more  than  jest; 
To  care  to  gain  the  friendship 

Of  men  who've  won  the  prize 
Of  fortune  wrought  by  labor's  hands 

And  noble  enei^es; 

To  care  for  good  opinion, 

And  court  its  truthful  praise, 
And  live  so  that  the  light  of  joy 

Shall  ever  bless  your  days — 
This  is  your  duty,  brother, 

As  it  is  also  mine. 
To  care  for  all  things  good  on  earth. 

And  all  that  are  divinel 


TAKE  IT  EASY. 

A  few  days  since,  constable  Judd  was  called  upon 
to  fulfil  a  writ  of  ejectment,  issued  by  a  son  of  the 
Bmcnild  Isle,  against  a  fellow-countryman.  Dan, 
who  nt;ver  waits  for  persuasion  to  do  his  duty,  in- 
Btmtly  cailoxl  on  Pat,  and  found  hirn  seated  in  the 
house  named  in  the  writ,  enjoying  a  dudeen. 

"  Good  morning,  Pat,"  says  Dan,  pulling  out  his 
writ. 

"  The  top  o'  the  morning  to  yourself,"  replied 
Pat,  nodiHtarbed. 

"  Patrick,  I  have  business  with  you,"  continued 
the  constable. 

"  Bedad  and  shure  ye  have,  an'  why  would  ye  be 
afther  calling  oh  me,  sir?" 

"  I  have  a  writ  here,  commanding  me  to  eject 
you  and  your  goods  from  this  house.  It's  rather 
an  unpleasant  duty,  but — " 

"  Ah,  is  it  Michael  O'Callighan  that  ordered  ye 
•hnre?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,  Michael  is  the  man." 
"  And  did  he  pay  the  costs,  Misther  Constabler' 
"  Certainly — we  always  demand  advanced  costs 
in  these  cases." 
"  Tliin  ye've  been  paid  for  ye're  work,  shure?" 
"  Certainly." 

"Thin  ye  can  do  it;  divil  a  bit  will  Patrick  O'- 
Brien Stan'  in  the  way  of  a  man's  working  for  his 
pay.' 

This  rather  astonished  Dan,  who  expected,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  meet  with  serious  resistance. 
He  doffed  his  coat,  and  after  an  hour's  hard  labor, 
succeeded  in  removing  the  Irishman's  household 
goods  from  the  building  into  the  street.  After  se> 
curing  the  house  from  imi>roper  intrusion,  Dan, 
fatigued  with  the  labors  he  had  performed,  started 
away.  In  bidding  him  good-by,  Pat,  who  was  seat- 
cd  on  a  part  of  his  goods,  with  the  dudeen  still  in 
his  mouth,  remarked: 

"  An'  I'm  obliged  to  ye,  sir,  for  saving  me  all  the 
trouble." 

"How?" 

"  Fait,  an'  wasn't  I  goin'  to  move;  an'  wasn't  1 
jist  takin'  off  my  coat,  to  lug  out  the  duds,  sir, 
whin  you  come  and  carried  'em  all  down  for 
me,  withoat  chargin'  me  a  cint  at  all?  I'm  much 
obliged  to  ye,  sir,  an'  hope  ye'll  call  agin  whin  Pist> 
rick  O'Brien  wants  his  goods  carried  down  staia, 
sir." 

Dan  suddenly  had  business  at  another  plaoe, 
though  the  joke  was  so  good  he  could  not  help  tell- 
ing it  afterwards. 

Comforts  and  Luzories  of  the  Farm. 

There  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  are  living  only 
to  grasp  more  acres.  Their  farms  can  never  be 
large  enough,  nor  can  their  workmen  or  them- 
selves ever  do  quite  enough  work.  They  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  income  of  a  farm,  nor  conld 
they  be  with  that  of  any  other  business.  But  those 
who  understand  that  the  highest  object  of  labor  is 
not  simply  to  make  money,  but  to  provide  the 
Hrgest  amount  of  the  means  of  improvement  and 
innocent  enjoyment  that  the  world  affords,  can 
make  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  furnish  more  luxu- 
ries that  really  contribute  to  our  well-being,  than 
any  other  employment  requiring  an  equal  amoant 
of  capitaL  Their  farms  are  not  so  large  as  to  make 
slaves  of  themselves  and  their  sons,  and  their 
wives  and  daughteirs  are  not  worn  out  with  incess- 
ant drudgery.  Their  door-yards  blossom  with 
flowers,  their  tables  are  supplied  with  many  varie- 
ties of  well-grown  delicious  fruit,  their  houses  are 
made  cheerful  by  the  influence  of  books  and  music, 
and  a  taste  for  the  pure  and  innocent  enjo3rments 
of  life  is  developed  in  thisir  children.  Here  and 
there  a  farmer's  home  exemplifies  all  the  content* 
ment  and  happiness  possible  to  a  nee  doomed  to 
labor  and  disappointment. —  Practical  Farmer, 

"Mr.  Jukes,  how  are  you?  You  look  pretty 
well."  "  Yes,  I  hold  my  own  pretty  well." — 
"And  somebody's  else,  too,  occording  to  my  fig- 
ures," muttered  a  grocer,  who  caught  the  remark 
as  he  passed.  ' 
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LAST  ADHOHITIONS  TO  A 

iiA2nr  B07. 

A  late  rererendclei^jiiiaii,  who 
was  118  well  known  for  bis  eooen- 
tricity  us  his  uileiits,  one  day  tent 
his  son,  a  luzy  lud,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  catch  his  horae.  The  boy  went 
sauntering  along,  half  asleep,  with  an  ear  of  corn 
in  one  hand,  and  the  bridle  in  the  other,  dragging 
the  re  us  on  the  ground. 

** Thomas!*'  said  his  father,  calling  alter  him  in  a 
solemn  tone  of  voice,  "  como  here,  Thomas,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  you  before  you  go." 
The  hid  returned,  and  the  parson  proceeded — 
"  You  know,  Thomas,  I  have  given  you  a  great 
deal  of  good  counsel.  You  know  I've  taught  you, 
before  closing  your  eyes,  always  to  say; 

*  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  Ac,' 
besides  many  other  things  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  advice.  But  this  is  probably  the  last  op- 
portunity I  shall  ever  have  of  speaking  to  you,  and 
I  couldn't  lei  it  pass  without  giving  you  my  part- 
ing advice.  Be  a  good  boy,  Thomas,  and  always 
say  that  pretty  prayer  when  you  are  going  to  sleep. 
I  I'ear  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

As  he  said  this  in  a  very  grave  and  solemn  man- 
ner, the  poor  boy  began  to  be  frightened,  and  burst 
into  tears,  with  this  exclamation — 
**  You'll  never  see  me  again,  pa?" 
"  No— for  I  shall  die  before  you  get  back  vnth  the 
horse  r* 

This  quickened  Thomas's  ideas;  and  gathering 
up  the  bridle-reins,  he  ran  and  caught  the  horse 
sooner  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 


PRAYINQ  BETTEB  THAN  STEALING. 

Some  poor  families  lived  near  a  large  wood 
wharf.  In  one  of  the  cabins  was  a  man  who,  when 
be  was  sober,  took  pretty  good  care  of  his  family ; 
bat  I  he  public  house  would  get  his  earnings,  and 
then  they  suffered.  In  consequence  of  a  drunken 
irolio  he  fell  sick.  The  cold  crept  into  his  cabin, 
and  but  one  stick  was  left  in  his  cellar. 

One  night  he  called  his  eldest  boy,  John,  to  the 
bedside,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

**  Can't  do  it,  lather,"  said  John  aloud. 

"  Can't — why  not?"  asked  his  father  angrily. 
Because  I  learned  at  the  Sabbath-school,  *  Thou 
shall  not  steal,'  "  answered  John. 

"  And  did  you  not  learn,  '  Mind  your  parents, 
too?» " 

**  Yes,  lather,"  answered  the  boy. 
»» Well,  then,  mind  and  do  what  I  tell  you." 
The  boy  did  n6t  know  how  to  argue  with  his  fa- 


ther, for  his  fiither  wanted  him  to  go  in  the  night 
and  steal  some  sticks  from  the  wood  wharf;  so 
John  said  to  his  father: 

"  I  can  pray  to-night  for  some  wood;  its  better 
than  stealing,  I  know." 

And  when  he  crept  up  into  the  loft  where  bis 
straw  bed  was,  he  did  go  to  Gkxi  in  prayer.  He 
preyed  the  Lord's  Pr.jyer,  which  his  Sabbath-school 
teacher  taught  him,  only  he  put  something  in  about 
the  wood,  for  he  knew  Qod  c<iuld  give  wood  09 
well  as  "  daily  bread." 

The  next  noon,  when  he  came  home  from  school 
what  do  you  think  he  caught  sight  of  the  first  thing 
after  turning  the  cornerl  A  load  of  wood  before 
the  door,  his  door.  Yes,  there  it  was.  His  mother 
told  him  the  overseei-s  of  the  poor  sent  it;  but  he 
did  not  know  who  they  were.  He  believed  it  was 
God;  and  so  it  was. 


LED  AWAY. 

"I  was  led  away.''  So  says  many  a  boy,  who, 
without  one  effort  at  amendment,  one  prayer  for 
help,  one  thought  of  anything  but  the  selfish  pleas- 
ure of  the  minute,  goes  down  to  utter  ruin.  **Tom 
nmde  me  go  and  drink."  "  Harry  coaxed  me  to 
play  truant  from  school."  "Dick  set  me  up  to 
disobey  my  parents,"  and  he  lays  his  sias  on  the 
shoulders  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  and  feels  him- 
self a  victim.  His  weakness  and  folly  is  no  excuse 
for  his  tempters,  but  was  he  such  a  poor,  helpless 
creature  that  he  must  needs  go  wherever  he  was 
led?  Ho  had  strength  enough  of  will  to  contend 
stoutly  for  his  own  way.  He  oould  set  at  defiance 
his  brother,  who  entreated  him  not  to  follow  Tom 
into  the  saloon;  he  had  no  difficulty  in  opposing 
his  sister,  who  begged  him  with  teara,  not  to  play 
truant.  He  gloried  in  setting  at  naught  the  oom* 
mantfs  of  his  father  and  mother  about  making  a 
companion  of  Dick.  Do  you  suppose  he  could  not 
have  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  ruio  if  bo  had  a 
real  desire  to  do  righteously? 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  talk  going  about 
to  the  effect  that*,  all  wrong-doers  ore  "  viotims," 
not  of  their  own  sinful  desires,  but  of  some  one 
else,  or  of  (hat  indefinite  scape-goat  "society.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  truth  remains  the  same.  **  Ev- 
ery man  shall  bear  his  own  burden." 


HOW  TO  OVEBOOMB  EVIL. 

Johnny  Wilson  sat  on  the  stairway,  crying  as 
though  his  young  heart  would  break.  I  took  bim 
on  my  lap,  and  told  him  to  tell  me  why  he  was 
crying. 

**  Billy  Johnson  was  just  above  me  in  the  spell- 
ing class,  and  because  I  turned  him  down,  he  got 
angiy.  At  noon  I  was  fiying  my  kite  on  the  plain, 
he  came  up  ai>king  me  to  let  him  fly  it.  Thinking 
it  would  make  us  good  friends,  I  let  him,  but  on 
purpose  he  let  it  go  into  a  tree,  and  tore  it,  I'll 
be  revenged,  yes,  I'll  be  revenged  I" 

**  Do  good  for  evil,"  said  I. 

*- 1  will  try,"  came  sweetly  from  Johnny's  lips. 

That  evening,  to  Johnny  was  engaged  m  a  *'  lam- 
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oos  "  gam  e  of  ball,  Billy  came  np  and  wished  to 
play,  bat  ooald  not  as  he  was  odd. 

*'Here,  Billy,  yon  can  have  my  place/'  said 
Johnny. 

Billy  looked  at  Johnny  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  said,  "Johnny,  I  tore  your  kite;  and  I  am 
sorry:  mine  is  behind  that  tree,  it  is  yours;  and 
alter  this  we  shall  be  good  friends." 

lliat  night,  as  Johnny  knelt  and  said,  "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  foigive  them  that  trespass 
agninst  us,"  he  felt  he  had  forgiven  one  who  had 
trespassed  against  him. 


A  LADDER  WITH  TWENTY-POUR  ROTODS. 

One  day  a  duke,  walking  in  his  garden,  saw  a 
Latin  copy  of  a  great  work  on  mathematics  lying 
on  the  grass;  and,  thinking  it  had  been  brought 
from  his  library,  called  some  one  to  carry  it  back. 

**  It  belongs  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  gardener's  son, 
stepping  np. 

"Tours I"  cried  the  duke;  "do  you  understand 
geometry  and  Latin?" 

"  I  know  a  little  of  them/'  answered  the  lad, 
modestly. 

The  duke,  having  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  began 
to  talk  with  the  yonng  student,  and  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  clearness  and  intelligence  of  his  an. 
swers. 

"  But  how  came  yon  to  know  so  much?''  asked 
the  duke. 

•«  One  of  the  servants  taught  me  to  read,"  an- 
swered the  lad.  "  One  does  not  need  to  know  any 
thing  more  than  tht  twenty-four  letters  in  order  to 
learn  every  thing  else  one  wishes." 

But  the  gentleman  wanted  to  know  more  about  it. 

"  After  I  learned  to  read,"  said  the  boy,  "  the 
masons  came  to  work  on  your  house.  I  noticed 
the  architect  used  a  rule  and  compeuses,  and  made 
a  great  many  calculations.  '  What  was  the  meaning 
and  nse  of  that?'  I  asked;  and  they  told  me  of  a 
science  called  arithmetic.  I  bought  an  arithmetic, 
and  studied  it  through.  They  then  told  me  there 
was  another  science  called  geometry.  I  bought 
the  books,  and  learned  geometry.  Then  I  found 
thfere  were  ,better  books  about  these  two  sciences 
in  Ijttin.  I  heard  there  were  still  better  ones  in 
French.  I  got  a  dictionary,  and  learned  French. 
It  seems  to  me  we  may  learn  every  thing  when 
we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  th.;  alphabet." 

They  are,  in  fact,  the  ladder  to  every  science. 
Bat  how  many  boys  are  contented  to  waste  their 
time  at  the  first  two  or  three  rounds,  with  not 
plock  nor  perseverance  enough  to  climb  higher  I 
Up,  np,  np,  if  you  want  to  know  more,  and  see 
dearer,  and  take  a  high  poet  of  usefulness  in  the 
world.  And  if  you  are  a  poor  boy,  and  need  a 
little  friendly  encouragement  to  help  yon  on,  be 
sure,  if  you  have  a  mU  to  climb,  yon  will  find  the 
way.  Just  as  this  gardener's  son  found  it  afterwards 
in  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  under  whose  patronage  he 
poxsaed  his  studies,  and  became  a  distinguished 
n&athematician.  "Stone's  Mathematical  Diction- 
ary "—for  Stone  was  this  yonng  gardener's  name- 
was  a  celebrated  book  published  in  London  some 
yeaxs  ogo. 


WILLIE'S  HOME. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  simple  child-story  that 
more  touches  us  than  the  following,  which  we  find 
in  an  exchange: 

"  This  is  my  home!"  cried  a  beautiful  little  boy 
of  four  summers  as,  fresh  and  rosy,  he  came  from 
school  at  the  close  of  a  short  winter's  af  ternoon. 

"  Indeed,  little  Willie,"  said  his  lather,  "  why  is 
it?  Suppose  yon  go  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  try 
at  the  next  door;  suppose  you  step  into  the  entry, 
throw  off  your  little  sack  as  you  have  done  here, 
and  go  into  the  parlor,  would  not  that  be  your 
home?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Willie,  "it  would  not  be." 
"  But  tell  me  why  not." 

Willie  had  never  thought  of  this.  He  paused  a 
moment,  then,  directing  his  eyes  to  where  his 
mother  quietly  sat  sewing,  he  replied  with  an  ear- 
neut  gesture: 

"  She  live*  here." 


SINO  IN  THE  LIGHT. 

A  little  boy  lived  far  down  in  a  mine.  He  had 
been  bom  there,  and  never  had  seen  the  sun,  or 
gathered  flowers  and  berries  in  the  fields.  He  was 
determined  to  make  himself  as  happy  as  he  could. 
He  would  watch  the  miners  picking  away  at  the 
ores,  and  gaze  on  the  big  baskets  as  they  moved 
up  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  long  shafts.  When  the 
miners  would  throw  down  the  little  bits  of  candles, 
which  had  burned  too  low  for  their  nse,  he  would 
gather  them  all  up  and  put  them  in  his  play-house. 
A  visitor  once  asked  him  what  he  did  with  them. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "when  I  get  a  great  many,  then  I 
light  them  all  at  once,  and  sit  down  in  the  light  and 
sing." 

That  is  the  way.  Every  one  can  get  light  enough 
to  sing  in  if  he  only  improves  his  opportunities  for 
finding  it 

A  "  CuTB  "  BOT. — An  urchin  ot  ten  summers 
was  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time.  The  teacher, 
to  test  his  acquirements,  asked  him— 

"  Who  made  you?" 

The  boy  couldn't  answer.  The  teacher  told  him 
l^e  proper  answer,  and  desired  the  boy  to  remem- 
ber it  Some  hours  after,  the  teacher  repeated  the 
question.  The  boy,  rubbing  his  head  for  a  moment 
in  a  kind  of  brown  study,  replied: 

"  I  swow,  I've  forgot  the  gentleman's  name.'* 


Cool  I— A  lady  walking  down  town  saw  a  little 
boy  pinching;  his  younger  brother,  who  was  crying 
bitterly.  *•  Why,  my  boy,"  said  she  to  the  young 
tormentor,  "don't  you  know  you  are  doing  very 
wrong?  What  would  you  do  if  you  should  kill 
your  Uttle  brother?"  "Why,"  he  repUed,  "of 
course  I  should  put  on  my  new  blaok  pants  and  go 
to  the  funeral" 


"  Why  did  Joseph's  brethren  put  him  in  a  pit?" 
asked  a  BufBsJo  Sunday  school  teacher;  and  the  re- 
ply he  got  was  "  Because  there  wns  no  r(»'>n)  i< 

him  in  the  family  circle."  ^^r^,^\r> 
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The  Monthly  Companion  for  1876. 

Mauy  great  impix^vements  will  be  made  in  the 
Monthly  Companion  for  next  year.  Full  par- 
ticalars  m  oar  December  namber.  The  ohromo 
which  we  shall  give  to  each  yearly  subscriber  to 
the  Monthly  for  next  yenr,  is  somewhat  larger  tban 
"  Contentment,"  and  more  costly.  Full  descrip- 
tion of  the  some  will  be  given  in  our  next  num- 
ber. 


ALWAYS  BEGIN  RIGHT. 

We  once  knew  an  old  friend,  who  had  but  one 
piece  of  advice  to  young  beginners;  it  was,  if 
thee'll  only  begin  right,  all  will  go  well."  We 
have  olten  thought  that  there  was  more  in  the  re- 
eomroendation  than  even  the  good  old  Quaker  saw, 
for  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  done  in  life  to 
which  the  adage  begin  right,"  will  not  apply. 
Success  is  but  a  synouyme  for  beginning  right. 

Who,  for  example  is  the  healthier,  tlie  early 
riser  or  the  sluggard?  It  is  the  man  who  begins 
the  day  right,  by  leaving  bis  bed  with  the  sun,  and 
inhaling  the  fresh  air  of  morning,  not  the  one  wLo 
remains  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  in  a  clone  cham- 
ber, sleeping  a  dull,  stupefying  sleep.  Who  gets 
through  his  day's  work  the  easiest?  The  eai'lier 
riser.  The  man  of  business,  who  is  at  his  store 
soonest  is  always  best  prepared  for  the  customers 
ot  the  day,  and  often,  indeed,  has  sold  many  a  bill 
before  his  laggard  neighbors  are  about.  Sir  Walter 
Soott  used  to  have  half  his  day's  writing  before 
breakfast  A  shrewd  observer  has  suid  that  a  late 
riser  consumes  the  day  in  trying  to  recover  what 
he  lost  in  the  morning.  Mind  and  body  are  both 
freshest  early  in  the  day.  The  lawyer  should  think, 
the  minister  study,  the  author  write,  the  valetudi- 
oarian  »hould  walk  or  ride,  and  the  farmer  be  at 
work  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible. 

But  above  all  things,  life  should  be  begun  right. 
Yotmg  men  rarely  know  how  much  their  conduct, 
during  their  first  few  years,  alTect  their  subsoquetit 
success.  It  is  not  only  that  older  persous,  in  the 
same  business,  form  opinions  of  them  ut  this  time, 
but  that  every  beginner  acquires,  during  those 
years,  habits  for  good  or  ill,  which  color  his  whole 
future  career.  Franklin  is  certainly  a  very  famiU 
iar  illoiit ration  of  what  a  man  can  do  who  begins 
right.  If  he  had  been  too  proud  to  eat  rolls  in  the 
street  when  he  was  a  poor  boy,  he  ^ould  never 
have  been  minister  pleniix)tentiary  to  the  Court  of 
France. 

Always  begin  right  I  Survey  the  whole  ground 
before  you  commence  any  undertaking,  and  you 
will  then  be  prepared  to  go  forward  suocossfully. 
A  ialse  step  is  almost  certam  u«iWt. 


TREACHERY  IN  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  specious  pretender  who  artfully  gains  the 
confidence  of  an  amiable  and  unsuspecting  heart, 
then  wantonly  betrays  it,  of  all  villains  deserves 
most  to  be  detested.  The  robber  may  possess  gen- 
erosity, the  murderer  will  sometimes  display  great 
and  rare  qualities,  but  the  false  betrayer  of  implicit 
fiiendship  can  have  no  character  above  contracted 
littleness.  It  is  a  maxim,  well  established  in  mor- 
al philosophy,  that  men  are  influenced  in  their  ooa> 
duct  by  what  appears  to  them  to  be  their  interest. 
Yet  what  ingenuity  can  discern  an  interest  in  base- 
ly abusing  the  trust  of  an  honest  man,  who  hus 
paid  you  the  compbment  to  suppose  you  worthy 
of  his  confidence?  Is  there  any  pleasure  in  view- 
ing the  keen  mortifications  of  one  whom,  by  the 
same  blow,  you  have  ciiielly  injured  and  greatly 
disappointed?  If  such  a  sight  can  please  you,  how 
much  has  vice  changed  the  original  sintplicity  of 
your  nature  I  The  propensity  of  first  gainings 
confidence,  then  to  betray  it,  springs  from  a  quar- 
ter which,  at  a  first  view,  we  should  not  suspect. 
For,  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  boeom,  we  have 
found  it  uuilbrmly  gralted  on  a  little  ambition  lor 
low  praise.  Corrupted  minds  imugine  there  is  a 
conning  in  ensnaring  an  innocent  heart;  and,  when 
used  with  success,  the  gentle  tickle  of  vanity  ex- 
cite in  their  bosoms  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But 
it  is  a  savage  pleasure,  such  as  the  hawk  enjoys 
when  he  darts  upon  the  heedless  warbler  of  tlis 
forest;  or  such  as  is  ezi>erienoed  by  tlie  doublt' 
tongutd  serpont,  when  he  has  charmed  into  his 
power  the  unsuspecting  flutterer  of  a  bosh  near  by. 


LITE  WITHIN  \OUR  MEANS- 

We  don't  like  stinginess.  We  don't  like  econo- 
my, when  it  comes  down  to  rags  and  starvation. 
Wo  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  the 
poor  man  should  hitch  himself  to  a  poet  and  stand 
sti^,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  moves  lorward.  It 
is  no  man's  duty  to  deny  himself  every  amusement, 
every  luxuiy,  every  reoreatiou,  every  comfort, 
that  he  may  get  rich.  It  is  no  man's  duty  to  make 
an  iceberg  uf  himself,  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  sutTerings  of  his  fellows,  and  to  deny  himself 
the  enjoyment  that  results  from  generous  actions, 
merely  that  he  may  hoard  wealth  for  his  heirs  to 
quarrel  about.  But  there  is  an  economy  which  is 
every  man's  duty,  and  which  is  especially  com- 
mendable in  the  man  who  struggles  With  poverty 
— Hin  economy  which  is  coabistent  with  happiness, 
and  which  must  be  pmclised  ii  the  poor  man  would 
secure  independence,  it  is  almost  every  man's 
privilege,  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  live  within 
his  means;  not  to,  but  within  them.  Wealth  does 
not  make  the  man,  we  admit,  and  should  never  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  our  judgment  of  men; 
bnt  competence  should  always  be  secured  when  it 
can  be  by  the  practice  ol  economy  and  self-denial 
to  only  a  tolerable  extent.  It  should  be  secured, 
not  so  much  for  others  to  look  upon,  or  to  raise  us 
in  the  estimation  of  others,  as  to  secure  the  oon- 
soiousness  of  independence,  and  the  constHot  sails' 
faction  which  is  derived  from  its  acquirement  and 
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Why  are  book-keepers  like  chickens?  Because 
tbey  Iiave  to  "  i>crBtcli  "  lor  a  livinf^. 


What  oonondrams  are  always  at  home?  Those 
that  are  never  foonil  out. 

Why  is  a  buicl  head  like  heaven?  Because  there 
it  no  partiug  tlierc. 

Why  is  copper  the  most  harmless  of  metals? 
Because  its  always  in-a-ceni^  (innocent) 

Why  is  a  Hebrew  in  periect  health  like  a  dia- 
mond?  Because  he  is  a  JeW'Well. 

Uron  what  '*  line  "  have  the  greatest  namber  of 
aoddents  happened?   On  the  C.  R  L  N.  O.-iine. 

Why  is  a  beautiful  girl  like  a  black  snake?  Be- 
eaose  sbe^s  a  charming  creature. 

What  is  the  Worst  kind  or  fare  for  men  lo  live 
on?  Warfare. 


What  vegetable  does  a  row  in  Sweden  put  you 
in  mind  of?   A  Swedish  tum-np. 

What  part  of  a  locomotive  requires  th«  most 
careful  attention?   The  tender  part. 

When  may  a  man  be  sail  to  breakfast  before  he 
gets  up?   When  he  takes  a  roll  in  bed. 

Why  is  it  easy  to  break  into  an  old  man's  house? 
Because  his  gait  is  broken,  and  his  locks  are  few. 


Why  is  rating  with  a  relish  like  revelling  in  a 
gale  of  wind?   B.ecause  it  is  enjoyed  with  a  gtut-o.^* 

Why  are  books  the  best  friends?  Because  when 
tfaey  bore  you,  you  can  shut  them  up  without  oi- 
ience.   

Why  would  a  corset  maker  prove  a  promising 
tenant  for  a  house?  Because  she  would  bo  likely 
to  make  a  stay  there. 

What  is  the  diflerence  between  a  man  boiling 
beets  and  a  man  flogging  him?  One  oooks  the 
beets  and  the  other  beats  the  cook. 

Why  cannot  two  slender  persons  ever  become 
irreAt  acquaintances?  Because  they  will  always  be 
■light  acquaintances. 

Wliat  inhabitant  of  a  oold  climate  is  continually 
subjecting  himself  to  an  action  for  damages?  llie 
Xcelander  (^Islander.) 

WThy  does  the  letter  B  hold  an  enviable  position? 
Jlornnno  it  is  never  found  in  sin,  but  always  in  tern- 
^lerance,  industry,  virtue,  and  prosperity.  It  is  tbo 
SMfi^ni^fC     religion  and  the  end  of  war. 


There  are  many  who  cant  read  who  know  A 
Bee  sees. 

On  the  ragged  edge  ol  despair— The  boy  with  a 
bole  in  the  seat  of  his  new  trousers. 

"  Good  morning,  Smith;  you  look  sleepy.*' 
"Yes,"  replied  Smith.  "I  was  up  all  night'* 
"  Up  I  where  I"    **  Up  stairs  in  bed." 

When  Mrs.  McGlashan  was  giving  ovldonoe  in 
the  cose  of  a  woman  charged  with  thelt,  she  said 
she  was  "a  deconi,  honest,  drunken  creature." 

What  is  the  ditl'erence  between  a  couple  of  mer* 
maids  and  summer  and  autumn?  The  former  are 
two  sea-daughters,  and  the  latter  two  sea-sons. 

A  prophetic  editor  having  written,  "an  ice  fam- 
ine is  coming,"  was  shocked  when  a  gentleman 
compositor  set  it  up,  "a  nice  feminine  is  oom- 
ing."   

Harry,  after  looking  on  while  his  new  little  sis- 
ter cried  at  being  washed  and  dressed,  turned  away, 
Bnying,  "  If  she  screamed  like  that  up  in  heaven, 
I  don*t  wonder  they  sent  her  off." 

A  little  four-year-old  buy  just  beginning  to  learn 
the  catechism,  and  who  bears  a  striking  resein- 
bUnce  to  his  uncle,  was  asked  by  his  mother, 
"Who  made  yoa?"  He  answered,  "Dod  made 
me."  "In  whose  image?"  "Uncle  Jim's,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

SANDS  OF  GOLD. 

The  remedy  of  to-morrow  is  too  late  for  the  evil 
of  to-day. 

He  who  says  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  an  hon- 
est man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

Perfect  virtue  is  to  do  unwitnessed  what  we 
should  be  capable  of  doing  before  all  the  world. 

The  vanity  of  human  life  is  like  a  river,  con- 
stantly pasbing  away,  and  yet  constantly  coming 
on. 

Wisdom  consists  not  in  seeing  what  is  directly 
before  us,  but  in  discerning  those  things  whici  may 
come  to  pass. 

No  man  is  bom  wise;  but  wisdom  and  virtue  re 
quire  a  tutor;  though  we  can  easily  learn  to  be  vi 
cious  without  a  master. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  groat  s 
tafrk  he  undertakes;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent 
more  to  maintain  one. 

An  act,  by  which  we  make  one  fi-iend  and  ont 
enemy,  is  a  losing  game;  because  levengo  is  0 
much  stronger  principle  than  gratitude. 

He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  beioro 
he  is  aware,  makes  himself  such  a  one  a^  he  speaks 
against;  for  if  he  had  civility  and  good  breeJing, 
he  would  forbear  such  language. 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him, 
and  entail  a  thirst  and  a  headache  upon  him  next 
morning.   Put  something  in  his  pocket 
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Day  Dreaming. 

Thb  fair  oreatore  ol  our  artui'b  .<rain  is  living  in 
one  of  those  beaatilul  day  dreams  that  come  to  ns, 
vben,  weary  of  the  toils  of  life,  we  sink  into  the 
arm-chair,  and  with  our  eyes  but  half  shut,  glide 
into  the  "misty  inexplicable/'  We  love  those 
day  dreams,  for  then 

We  walk  with  sweet  ftiends  in  the  sunset's  glow. 
And  listen  to  music  of  long  affo.** 

Some  of  these  day  dreams  are  but  olden  memo- 
ries that  come  when  we  least  expect  them — mem- 
ories that  cling  to  our  hearts  as  the  ivy  dings  to 
the  ancient  tower,  and  will  not  die  lest  the  walls 
may  be  desolate.  We  court  these  hours  through- 
out the  year.  During  the  reign  of  summer,  we 
seek  a  sliady  nook  and  there  live  near  the  gates  of 
dreamland,  seeing  everything  about  us,  but  remark- 
ing it  not.  When  the  cold  months  come,  we  draw 
the  great  chair  near  the  cheerful  grate,  and  dream 
over  the  coals  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  the  mind 
at  work. 

**  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain,* 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  to  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  once,  and  lo  I  what  myriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  1" 

One  half  of  our  earthly  life  is  passed  in  sleep,  a 
famous  writer  avers,  then  how  often  we  dream  I 
Who  would  tear  himself  from  the  thronging  vis- 
ions of  a  summer  day?  Who  would  live  and  never 
dream? 

Fair  dreamer,  may 
Bright  dreams  attend  thee  every  day, 

The  brightest  and  the  best; 
For  sorrows  scarce  can  lall  upon 

A  maid  so  purely  blest 
And  when  death's  shadows  round  thee  iUl, 

And  Mim  ihy  starry  eyes, 
O,  m  ivsi  thou  be  •  ♦  •  •  • 
A  bpirit  m  the  skies. 


An  Exquisite  Chromo  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  we  give  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Monthly  CJompaniok  for  187i, 
whether  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  notliing  could  be  more 
pleasing  or  more  beautilul  than  this  elegant  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  sce^e  of  contentment  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  tlie  ht- 
tie  girl's  hand  is  tenderly  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
C»ld  mother  pussy  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  the 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  tlio  iMirlor  hangs 
a  pet  canary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  faces 
of  mother  and  child  are  very  beautiful,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  onr 
labors  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  The 
design  is  entirely  our  ovm,  and  no  exjiense  has 
been  sjmred  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  xiaintiDg, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  were 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  noC  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. It  is  of  the  same  lai^e  size  as  our  last  yeaz^ 
picture,  **  Christmas  £vb,*>  13x16  inches,  but  a 
far  costlier  and  liandsomer  production  of  art 

The  picture  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  vexy 
day  we  I'eceive  the  subscription  price  for  the 
Monthly  Coiipakion — only  Ont  Dollar  far  th*  ytor 
1874. 


A  married  gentleman  from  Toledo  walked  into 
the  ballroom  at  Put  In  Bay,  the  other  night,  in 
full  dress,  ader  sitting  for  some  minutes  on  hit 
wife's  powder-box,  carelessly  left*  on  a  ohair.  The 
effect  was  striking. 


CHARADK 

Mj  first  is  onr  nation^s  defence. 
And  led  to  ranch  lavish  expense. 
My  teeond  is  liked  by  evil-doers, 
LfOving  blades,  and  tender  wooers. 
My  whole  (by  way  of  making  rhyme) 
ril  designate  a  part  of  time. 
Answer  in  qua  nbxt. 

Antwr  to  last  monthft  Charado—YnxttCK 


Antwr  to  last  month^s  /{cfriw— Dexter  Is  the  fttl^ 
est  trotting  horse  on  record. 
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BY  CAPT.  CHARI.E8  HOWARD. 


•|i^j^f«H3S  morning  promised  a  beautiful  ChristmaB 
^      day ;  the  san  crept  over  the  horizon  in  an- 
clouded  splendor,  and  his  beams  bathed  in 
bc^auty   the  snowy  trees,  roofs,  and  lawns  of  the 
home   of  the  St.  Ornes.    The  air,  notwithstanding 
the   Bpring-like  beams  of  the  sun,  was  cold,  and 
36 


there  was  a  mournful  murmur  in  the  wind.  The 
jingle  of  distant  bells  floated  over  Parkland,  as  the 
St.  Ome  estate  was  called,  and  from  the  highest 
windows  the  splendid  cutteiB  could  be  seen  flying 
down  the  road  far  awaj. 

The  inmates  of  the  mansion  were  up  betimes 
that  sacred  mom,  and  the  programme  for  the  day 
was  written  with  care,  Maud,  the  mistress  of  the 
place,  was  a  haughty  girl  of  one  and  twenty,  and 
she  did  the  honors  of  Parkland  in  a  manner  that 
solicited  much  pnuse  from  the  fashionable  folks 
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who  came  from  the  city.  She  was  very  handsome, 
self-willed  and  accomplished,  a  queen  of  mus^c  at 
the  piano,  a  princess  of  song  at  the  guitar.  Since 
the  death  of  her  mother,  an  event  that  occurred 
four  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  our  story,  she 
had  presided  over  Parkland,  to  the  gratification  of 
her  lather,  from  whom  she  had  received  much  of 
her  learning,  and  not  a  few  of  her  foibles. 

She  had  a  sister,  a  fisdr,  spiritudU  girl  of  seven- 
teen, named  Kate.  She  was  a  brunette,  her  skin 
looked  whiter  than  the  lilies  of  snow,  and  her  black 
eyes  glowed  with  a  soft  and  holy  light.  She  was 
fairef  lhan  Maud,  and  people  said  that  the  butter- 
cups md  daisies  would  soon  bloom  over  her,  for 
she  was  as  frail  as  the  lily,  but  more  beautiful. 

*<  I  shall  not  receive  any  one  this  morning,"  Kate 
St.  Ome  said  to  her  sister,  that  beautiful  Christmas 
day.  «» If  you  will  bring  me  a  pillow,  I  will  sit  in 
mother's  arm-ohair,  and  wish  the  world  a  merry 
Christmas.'' 

And  leave  me  to  do  the  honors  of  Pkirklandl 
Kate,  you  astonish  me.  What  would  fiither  say 
if  he  knew  this.  The  Morgans,  the  Delanoys,  and 
the  Rutledges  are  coming.  They  expect  you  to 
Bing  the  Nativity." 

The  beautiful  girl  started,  and  allowed  her  head 
to  fall  back  among  the  plush  cushions  of  the  chair. 
Then,  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  her  sister,  she  sang 
in  a  low  voice: 

Hail  I  thou  son  and  Prince  of  David  I 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  T' 

«  Your  voice  is  superb  this  morning  I"  exclaim- 
ed Maud.  "  Kate,  you  must  sing  for  our  coming 
guests." 

"  I  shall  not,"  said  the  girl,  slowly.  '*  I  do  not 
feel  like  singing  this  day.  Will  you  bring  me  the 
pillow,  Maud?" 

"  It  is  always  thus,"  ejaculated  the  mistress  of 
Parkland,  looking  repro€u:hfully  at  her  sister. 
**  You  will  bring  the  St.  Orne  name  into  disrepute 
by  your  peevishness.  They  are  talking  about  you 
now." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Kate,  lowly.  «*They  say — " 
She  paused,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Maud  regarded  her  a  moment  with  anger  in  her 
dark  orbs,  and  then  left  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  with  a  violence  that  unstrung  the  brunette's 
nerves. 

»*  She  can't  control  her  will,"  she  said  kindly. 
**  She  knows  what  they  say.  Next  summer's  roses 
will  bloom  over  Kate  St.  Ome — this  is  what  the 
people  say." 

She  muttered  the  last  words,  for  a  step  fell  upon 
her  ears  and  her  sister  entered  with  a  pillow;  The 
girl  placed  it  behind  her  head,  and  with  a  fervent 
**  thank  you,  Maud,"  leaned  back  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

Maud  St.  Ome  left  the  room,  with  her  haughty 
features  unrelaxed,  and  with  hands  clenched  like  a 
queen  of  tragedy.  Kate  looked  more  beautiful 
than  ever  asleep  in  the  old  chair,  and  the  Christ- 
mas sun  crept  higher  and  higher. 

After  awhile,  her  slumbers  gradually  wore  away, 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  at  the  sound  ot  a  ieu^ 
step. 


The  door  had  opened,  and  a  boy  was  cioesing 
the  threshold. 

He  was  a  stout,  handsome  boy,  about  fifteen 
years  of  a^e,  and  tolerably  well  clad.  His  cheela 
were  rosy  with  health,  and  honesty  and  good  na* 
ture  beamed  in  his  eyes.  His  shock  of  shining  aih 
bum  hair,  and  the  faultless  hand  that  held  the 
hat  at  his  side,  made  Kate  St  Ome  admire  him. 

He  started  when  he  saw  that  she  regarded  him, 
and  showed  signs  of  retreat  But  her  voice  ress- 
sured  him,  and  he  came  forward  again  with  a 
smile. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  in  a  rich  voice.  "1 
wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year." 

Kate  St  Ome  bent  forward,  amused  at  the  greet* 
ing. 

"  And  the  same  to  yon,  my  little  man,"  she  said. 
"  Pray,  what  is  your  name?" 

8BB  ENORAYINa. 

"  Darrow— Tom  Darrow,  if  you  please,"  he  9S^ 
swered,  "  I  was  passing  your  house  and  saw  the 
doors  open,  so  I  just  walked  in  to  wish  all  I  might 
meet  a  merry  Christmas." 

**  Were  you  not  refused  admission?^ 

"No  person  saw  me,  I  suppose.  I  know  1 
should  not  have  entered  here  without  leave—" 

«<  Our  doors  "are  open  to  all — ^yon  mie  wdoome 
here.   Are  you  not  cold?" 

« I  am  not,"  said  the  youth,  glancing  at  the  fire 
in  the  grate.  "  Walking  keeps  the  body  heated. 
If  you  would  walk  out  your  cheeks  would  soon  be 
red." 

Kate  St  Ome  smiled  and  sighed. 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  almost  ashamed  to  teU  you,"  was^e rep^, 
and  the  boy  blushed. 

"Tell  me,  please,"  said  Kate,  in  a  winning voioa. 
"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you." 

"  One  year  ago,  mother  left  me,  and  the  city 
laid  her  near  father,"  said  the  boy.  "  Just  before 
she  died,  she  called  me  to  the  bed  and  said:  'Hie 
legacy  I  leave  you,  Tom,  is  the  Darrow  name  and 
the  world.  Prove  yourself  worthy  of  both.'  Then 
she  died,  and  the  officers  came  and  sold  the  furni- 
ture while  I  wept." 

"  And  you  are  trying  to  prove  yourself  worthy 
of  your  legacy?'  asked  Kate,  with  a  smile. 

With  drooping  eyes  the  boy  murmured: 

"  Yes." 

"  You  were  going  to  the  city,  then?" 
"  I  hoped  to  get  somethmg  to  do,  thex«.   If  1 
could  get  a  chance  to  study  medicine." 
**  So  you  would  become  a  doctor?" 
"  I  would  try." 
"  Have  you  any  money?" 
"  Nothing  but  a  silver  quarter." 
"  Will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

Kate  St.  Orne  put  forth  her  hand,  and  the  boy, 
Tom  Dai'row,  placed  the  shining  piece  in  herUood- 
lees  palm. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  the  boj  waa  re> 
warded. 

Then  she  rose  and  went  to  a  stand  that  oeonpied 
one  comer  of  the  spacious  parlor.   At  her  re- 
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qnest  the  waif  removed  the  fpreat  chair  after  her, 
aod  she  drew  writing  materials  from  the  drawer. 

**  Pm  g  oiug  to  send  joa  to  Philadelphia,''  she 
■aid.   "  Will  yon  go?" 

I  will  go  wherever  yon  send  nie,"  he  answered, 
and  then  Kate  took  np  the  pen  and  wrote: 

"  DocTOB  STANunoH: — ^My  friend,  this  will  in- 
trodnce  Master  Tom  Darrow,  whose  legacy  is  the 
Darrow  name  and  the  world.  He  wants  to  become 
a  doctor,  and  I  obatge  yon  to  initiate  him  into  the 
my<*teriee  of  the  healing  profession.  Treat  him 
weii,  for  there  is  the  making  of  a  noble  man  in 
him." 

Then  she  signed  her  name,  and  handed  the  writ- 
ing to  the  boy,  who  read  it  wi^  a  flushed  and  joy- 
lul  face, 

**  You've  said  too  mnch  for  me,  I  gne8s,"hesaid. 
"I  may  foil." 

"  I  do  not  fear  failure,"  she  said.  **  Yon  will 
tell  the  doctor  that  I  am  feeling  tolerably  well,  and 
that  I  hope  to  visit  his  family  in  the  spring." 

Half  an  hour  later  Kate  St.  Ome  was  alone. 

The  boy,  supplied  with  money  from  her  own 
pnzse,  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  she 
was  wondering  if  they  would  ever  meet  again. 

She  had  taken  a  strong  liking  for  the  waif;  a  lit- 
tle study  and  cultivation  would  transform  him  in- 
to a  handsome  man,  and  then  she  might  have  a 
lover.  But  Kate  could  not  harbor  such  thoughts, 
when  the  people  were  saying  that  next  summer's 
flowers  would  deck  her  coffin  lid. 

AH  at  once,  her  sister  bolted  into  the  room. 

"Kate  I" 

Tbe  beautiful  girl  started. 

"  "What  do  you  mean  by  sending  a  little  raga- 
muffin to  Doctor  Stanleigh?"  and,  before  Kate 
eonld  reply,  Maud  continued:  "  We  were  coming 
from  Hamilton,  and  a  boy  stopped  us  and  wished 
ns  a  merry  Christmas.  He  said  he  had  just  left 
Parkland,  and  he  told  me  what  yon  had  given  him. 
Tbe  recommendation,  I  tore  into  tatters  and  threw 
them  over  tbe  snow.  Then  I  bade  him  begone, 
and  we  left  him  standing  in  the  road." 

Indignation  flashed  in  Kate  St.  erne's  dark 
eyes. 

** The  boy  was  my  protege i"  she  cried.  "You 
have  insulted  me,  and—" 

"  You  have  stained  tbe  St.  Ome  name,"  retorted 
Maud.  "  I  cannot  face  our  guests  wtth  our  name 
thus  dishonored  I  This  is  tbe  darkest  Christmas  of 
my  life." 

**  And  the  brightest  one  of  minel"  said  Kate. 
Maad  left  the  room,  and  the  noble  girl  called  a 
servant. 

In  his  presence,  she  wrote  another  introductory 
letter  to  Doctor  Stanleigh. 

<*  find  tbe  boy,  and  put  this  in  his  hands,"  she 
fluid,  handing  the  man  the  letter.  "  Do  not  return 
with  it." 

Tbe  servant  left,  and  the  Christmas  day  wore 
away.  At  nightfall,  he  returned.  **  I  scoured  the 
city  without  avail,"  he  said.  "  I  couldn't  find  the 
boy." 

Kate  St  Ome  fell  back  in  the  chair  and  sighed. 


"  I  told  him  the  doctor's  address,  I  think,"  she 
murmured.  **  Heaven  guide  him  to  the  hospitable 
doors  I" 

Thus  passed  one  Christmaa  in  Kate  St.  erne's 
life. 

Christmas  at  seal 

The  tropical  shores  of  the  West  Ind'es  were  stiU 
visible  from  the  decks  of  the  noble  vessel  north- 
ward bound,  and  services  suitable  to  the  sacred 
day  wer0  being  held.  Around  the  ship  the  sea 
was  calm,  and  suggested  eternal  summer  and  beau- 
tiful  flowers.  Many  of  the  passengers  thought  of 
their  own  homes  covered  with  snow,  and  the  jin- 
gle of  bells  seemed  to  salute  their  ears. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  night,  gradually 
closiDg  about  the  vessel,  promised  to  be  a  night  of 
beauty,  softness  and  love. 

All  at  once  the  first  strains  of  that  matchless 
song  of  the  Nativity,  rose  from  the  lips  of  a  bennti- 
ful  girl,  who  had  listened  intently  to  the  sermon 
of  the  navy  ch&plain.  Instantly  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her,  and  her  voice  was  the  only  sound  htsurd. 
The  entranced  listeners  held  their  breath,  for  the 
voice  of  an  angel  seemed  to  be  singing  to  them, 
and  the  whole  soul  of  the  singer  was  in  the  song. 

At  last  the  final  note  floated  over  the  sea,  and 
the  enchanted  stillness  that  followed  was  rudely 
broken  by  the  direst  ciy  that  ever  soared  from  a 
vessel's  deck. 

Firel  firel  fire  I 

In  an  instant  it  was  known  that  the  vessel  was 
on  fire,  and  the  wildest  confusion  at  once  reigned. 

The  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  rose  above 
the  stem  voice  of  the  captain,  and  every  man 
sprang  to  the  subduing  of  the  flames.  They  work- 
ed like  heroes;  but  the  crimson  demons  advanced 
steadily,  relentlessly  dooming,  on  that  beautiful 
Christmas,  the  good,  the  tme,  and  the  lovely.  As 
if  to  aid  the  fire,  a  strong  wind  sprang  up  and  blew 
the  vessel  out  of  her  course — towards  a  shore  visi- 
ble just  beiore  sunset. 

At  the  last  moment  the  boats  were  lowered,  and 
the  c  ptain  at  the  gangway  with  revolver  in  hand, 
permitted  no  man  to  precede  the  women.  The 
calm  of  the  tropical  sea  was  now  broken;  tbe 
waves  were  becoming  angry;  and  the  men— the 
passionate  Cuban  passengers,  uncontrollable,  lliey 
rushed  upon  the  captain,  and  though  he  slew  two, 
he  was  hurled  overboard,  and  the  boat  filled  to  its 
gunwales. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment,  and  then  there  was  a 
meeting  on  deck. 

The  beauiilul  singer  of  "the  Nativity"  stood 
near  a  mast,  with  clasped  hands  and  pale  face. 

A  young  man  saw  her,  and  sprang  to  her  side. 
Will  you  not  be  saved?"  he  cried. 

**  Not  until  the  mothers,  and  wives,  and  children 
are  safe/'  she  answered.    "  I  am  but  a  maid." 

**But  with  the  noblest  heart  of  them  all!''  cried 
the  man,  Kale  St.  Orne,  you  are  the  same  to- 
day as  you  were  three  Christmases  ago." 

She  stalled  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"Have  you  forgotten  me?"  he  cried.  "Tom 
Darrow,  the  wail',  has  tried  to  prove  worthy  of  his 
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legacy — his  name  and  the  world.  The  West  In- 
dies have  saved  your  life— they  have  driven  death 
from  your  hings.  I  have  watched  yon  long,  K»ite 
St.  Oinp.  Let  me  save  yoo  now  as  you  once  saved 
me.  Qiiickl  the  vessel  is  going  down;  let  them 
fij;hf  .or  tlie  boats.*' 

He  c  tught  her  in  his  arms  as  he  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  and  spmng  to  the  vessel's  side.  The 
la»t  boat,  filled  to  the  gnnwules  with  despairing 
people,  was  leuving  the  burning  bark,  and  the  next 
inonient  the  ship  wu:i  deserted. 

Aided  by  the  light,  Tom  Darrow's  strong  arm 
contrived  to  secure  a  buoy,  and  then  the  sea  en- 
guUod  the  ship,  and  darkness  reigned  everywhere. 

I  have  pictured  enough  of  the  horrors  of  that 
Christmas  night 

When  dayliglit  broke,  over  the  sea  again,  a  ves- 
sel's boat  picked  two  persons  Irom  a  buoy.  The 
woman  was  nearly  dead  from  exhaustton;  bat  the 
ami  of  her  companion  had  saved  her  life. 

When  Kate  St.  Orne  returned  to  Parkland,  she 
had  the  pleasure  ot  introducing  a  newly  fledged 
doctor,  Mr.  Tom  Darrow,  to  her  father.  .  Her  sis- 
ter Maud  started  at  the  name. 

'*  Mr.  Darrow  is  my  protege,"  said  Kate.  "  I 
lold  you  so  three  years  ago.  He  found  Doctor 
Bianleigh  dead;  but  my  money  enabled  him  to  get 
a  position,  and  he  was  returning  with  his  preceptor 
from  Havana  on  the  ill  fated  Tropical  Queen,  when 
1  encountered  him." 

Mand  leJt  ab-.ished,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
hor  haughty  spirit  could  bend  to  crave  Doctor 
Darrow's  forgiveness. 

The  tropics  had  completely  restored  Kate  St 
Orne's  health,  and  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
that  sunny  day,  she  saw  return.  For  Tom  Dar- 
row, the  wait*,  had  proved  worthy  of  his  legacy,  and 
on  her  bridal  day,  which  was  a  Christmas,  Kate 
9ang  as  she  had  never  sung  before  the  song  of  the 
Nativity. 

THE  FIBATE  OF  THE  GXJIiF. 

A  TALE  OF  LAFITTE. 

BT  OAFT.  BOBBBT  BABNACLB. 

CHAPTER  I. 
^T  was  a  damp  and  foggy  night  in  the  March  of 
Y  A.  D.  1815,  that  Henry  Benson  was  walking 
^  the  deck  of  a  little,  Baltimore-built  brig,  then 
at  anchor  nearly  abreast  of  the  lower  ootton-press 
in  New  Orleans.  It  was  soon  after  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Uie  eighth  of  January,  where  the  hero  Jack- 
bon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  name  that  will  never 
die,  and  the  cily  was  rife  with  the  sounds  of  riot, 
discord  and  conviviality  emanating  from  hordes  of 
disbanded  soldiers,  sailors,  and  BHrratarians.  The 
night  was  dismal  and  uncomfortable,  the  moon 
shed  a  yellowish,  sickly  light  amid  the  fog,  and  the 
mist  that  gatnered  on  the  rigging  formed  in  drops 
and  led  like  rain,  while  the  still  and  heavy  air  bore 
each  shout  of  revelry,  each  roll  of  drum  or  shriek 
of  fife  across  the  waters  with  vivid  distinctness; 
and  the  horrid  roar  of  the  alligators  among  the 


bayous  and  marshes,  the  hoot  of  owls,  the  hnm  of 
myriads  of  insects,  the  intolerable  stench  ol  the 
muddy  and  fl.tt  lands,  togkher  with  the  lonely,  yet 
noisy  rush  ot  the  turbid  waters  against  the  brig^ 
side  and  around  her  bows,  rendere  1  the  watch  of 
the  deck  liightlul  to  a  man  of  less  nerve  than  Hen- 
ry Benson.  But  he,  with  a  soul  that  knew  no  iear, 
an  open-hodrted,  frank,  dare-devil  and  danger- 
coorting  disposition,  a  round,  compact  and  elaj^tic 
frame,  possessed  of  great  power,  well  shrouded  in 
his  oiled  jacket  and  sou'wester,  paced  the  deck  of 
the  Gazelle  during  his  anchor-watch,  feeling  hs  !«• 
cure  as  if  within  the  walls  of  a  castle.  Now  ham- 
ming a  scriip  from  some  sea-ditty — now  «\alking 
aft  to  the  binnacle  to  see  if  the  glass  required  turn- 
ing, and  anon  holding  audible  converse  with  his 
thoughts;  thns  passed  the  first  hour  of  his  watclu 

"  Hallo,  Beelzebabs!"  said  he,  communing  with 
himself,  as  shouts  from  the  city  burst  upon  his  ear 
with  unusual  distinctness.  "  I  should  think  by  the 
noise  that  old  Dragon  himself  was  cmchained 
among  ye;  and  if  the  pilot  spoke  truth  in  sfo^iiy 
that  the  blood-loving  Lafitte  is  in  the  city,  you 
have  a  demon  you  little  think  of  in  your  midst; 
and  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  who  knows  but  that  tall, 
black-whiskered  and  smooth-tongued  devil,  who 
was  steering  the  sail-boat  whksb  capeized  under 
our  bows  the  other  day,  was  Lafitte  himself;  he 
looked  like  a  desperado,  and  evidendly  steered  the 
boat  on  our  cable  intentionally;  but  what  could 
have  been  his  motive?  To  drown  the  old  gentle- 
man, I  think;  for  he  looked  as  black  as  a  thunder 
cloud  at  me,  as  I  pulled  the  old  man  out  But  he 
came  very  near  losing  his  own  number  in  the  messt 
whatever  he  intended.  He  did  not  reckon  upon 
that  knock  on  the  head  from  the  chain.  Well,  I 
may  have  saved  a  villain,  for  ought  I  knDw,  to  cat 
my  throat  yet  But  the  old  genUetoan  and  his 
daughter — ah  I  there  is  pleasure  in  the  thought  of 
having  saved  them.  I  would  wade  through  dan- 
ger to  my  very  neck  to  do  the  like  again.  God 
bless  her  pretty  figure-head.  I  can  see  her  now, 
with  her  roguish  eyes  twinkling  like  the  Cape 
lights  in  a  frosty  night,  and  can  almost  feel  that 
pretty,  soft  hand  in  mine  now,  as  she  bade  me  good- 
by.»' 

At  this  moment  the  dip  of  oars  near  the  brig^ 
bow  arrested  his  attention,  and  looking  over  the 
side,  be  sitw  a  boat  filled  with  armed  men  approach- 
ing. 

**  Who  goes  there?"  hailed  Henry,  as  he  walked 
forward. 
No  answer. 

Who  goes  there?  Speak,  or  I'll  fire  into  you  I' 
continued  he,  sharply. 

**  Amigos,*^  replied  a  voice  in  Spanish. 
Friends?   Keep  at  a  friendly  distance,  then, 
until  I  learn  your  errand," 

"  Pronto^  humbre* — Pronto,*^  said  a  voice,  in  low 
tones,  from  the  opposite  bow;  and  turning  his  eyes 
in  that  direction,  Henry  saw  another  boat  up- 
proacliing  rapidly  and  almost  noiselessly. 

*' Quick, «hipmates->quick,  for  your  lives,  tum- 
ble up  here;  we  are  boarded  I"  cried  Henry,  tm  lo- 
stanl  after,  as  he  thundered  at  the  forescuitle  with 
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a  handspike;  then  nxnning  aft,  he  •oanded  the 
alarm  at  the  cabin  doora. 

"  Treachery  F  cried  he,  at  the  top  of  hi<)  voioe. 
**  Up,  np,  and  arm,  for  we  are  boarded  by  river 
pirates.''  - 

Then  seising  a  cntlass  from  a  heap  that  was  on 
the  cabin  sky-light,  he  boonded  forward  to  repel 
with  stalwart  arm  the  midnight  foe. 

"  Jamp,  heroes,  for  those  cutlasses  on  the  sky- 
light, and  the  boarding-pikes  on  the  booms,"  con- 
tinaed  he,  with  a  shrill  voice,  to  the  frighted  and 
baif-dreased  crew,  who  were  issoing  from  the  scat- 
tie.  At  the  same  instant,  he  aimed  a  blew  at  the 
heed  of  a  man  who  was  clambering  np  the  fore- 
chains,  which  toppled  him  over  among  his  com- 
panions in  the  boat 

'*  Aboard,  tigers  I  aboard,  there,  before  they  have 
time  to  rally,"  cried  a  hoarse  and  commanding 
voice,  in  impatient  tones,  from  the  stem-sheets  of 
the  boat. 

"Come  aboard,  and  it  shall  be  a  death-ship  for 
yon,"  retomed  Hurry,  from  between  his  dosed 
tt-eth,  as  he  lopped  off  at  one  stroke  of  his  cntlass 
both  arms  of  a  pirate  who  was  climbing  np  the 
side,  while  the  body  fell  back  on  the  heads  of  his 
companions,  and  rolled  from  thence  overboard. 

"  Shoot  the  fooll  corses  on  him  I"  cried  the  voice 
from  the  stem-sheets;  "  what,  dolts?  let  one  man 
repel  a  boat's  crew  of  the  tigers?*' 

At  this  instant  a  blow  from  behind,  dealt  by  one 
of  the  assailants  who  had  boarded  on  the  other  bow 
felled  Harry  to  the  deck.  Recovering  his  footing 
a  moment  after,  he  again  rashed  forward  to  the 
attack,  and  was  met  by  a  tall,  black-whiskered  man, 
who  aiipeared  to  be  chief,  and  whom  he  recogniz- 
ed as  being  the  individual  of  whom  he'd  been  speak- 

"  Cot,  out — overboard  with  'em,  tigersi"  cried 
^e  pirate,  as  his  elastic  blade  wound  round  Hany's 
clunisy  cutlass. 

Hand  to  hand  they  fought  for  a  minute,  Harry 
retreutxng,  and  the  pirate  pressing  on  impatiently. 
A  moment  after,  and  Harry's  heels  stmck  the  boo- 
by hutch,  pitching  him  backwards  into  the  steerage, 
while  the  pirate  rushed  aft  to  help  complete  the 
Blaa^hter.  • 

How  long  Harry  Benson  remained  insensible 
from  the  effects  of  his  fall  he  knew  not,  but  his  first 
oooBoiouanees  was,  of  being  dragged  towards  the 
deck. 

**  Who  have  ye  there?"  inquired  the  same  voice 
he  had  heard  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat 

"  One  ot  tlie  crew,  whom  we  found  in  the  steer- 
Bg^,  and  whom  we  are  nbout  to  consign  to  the  devil 
—that  is,  il  the  old  boy  "  will  accept  of  the  '*<m- 
fli^^n.  ent,"  answered  one  of  the  pirates. 

'*Oh,  hoi  that  is  the  chap  I  knocked  down  and 
■opposed  dead;  but  never  mind  now,  I  want  you 
here  at  present;  hhove  him  into  the  sail-room 
there,  at  your  hand,  and  hasten  on  deck  to  make 
•ail.'' 

A.  moment  alter,  and  Henry  was  radely  thrust 
into  the  suil-room  (which  was  a  small  apartment 
in  the  ateeiage,  and  separated  from  the  cabin  by  a 
tiiin  partition},  and  the  door  closed  and  locked. 


As  he  sunk  upon  a  heap  of  old  sails  in  one  comer, 
he  was  for  a  moment  constrained  to  doubt  his  iden- 
tity. 

"  'Tis  no  dream— no;  'tis  a  terrible  reality— a 
prisoner  among  pirates  I  Father  of  mercy,  pro- 
tect me  I"  was  his  cry,  as  thoughts  of  the  **  yard 
arm,"  •*  plank,"  and  every  other  summary  mode 
of  murdering  their  victims,  usual  to  sea-marauders, 
passed  through  his  mind.  But  soon  hope,  which 
is  ever  strong  in  brave  hearts,  came  to  his  aid, 
and  with  that  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances 
peculiar  to  seamen,  he  soon  felt  more  at  ease,  and 
his  wearied  body  was  wrapped  in  slumber.  When 
he  awoke,  ho  knew  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
that  she  was  upon  the  open  sea,  and  that  knowl- 
edge cut  off  all  hope  of  escape  to  the  sliore.  As 
he  lay  for  a  moment  reflecting  upon  his  situation, 
the  sound  of  sobs  from  the  cabin  iaintly  reached 
his  ear,  and  placing  his  hi  ad  tigainst  the  partition, 
he  could  distiocily  hoar  the  sound  of  a  female  voice 
engaged  in  prayer. 

*'  Good  heavensi  a  woman  in  the  hands  of  these 
monsters  I  But,  perhaps,  thought  he,  "she  is  an 
accomplice.  Nol  I  would  not  wrong  the  name  of 
woman  by  such  suspicions;  and  besides,  she  is 
praying,  therefore  she  can  have  no  i'ellowship  here. 
How  came  she  here?  Inhere  was  no  woman  on 
board  yesterday.  Ah  I  perhaps  it  is  some  kid- 
napped victim,  torn  6x>m  a  quiet  home  and  friends, 
or  inveigled  by  some  hellish  arts  to  trust  herself  in 
the  arms  of  one  she  had  learned  to  love." 

At  times  he  fancied  that  the  voice  was  familiar, 
and  with  strained  ear  he  listened,  while  his  heart 
beat  quick  and  hard.  Tlie  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  cabin  doors  next  arrested  his  attention,  and 
immediately  the  voice  ceased  praying. 

*'  Good  moming.  Miss  De  Wolfe,"  ssdd  the  voice 
of  the  chief^  blandly.  **I  hope  and  trust  you  rest- 
ed well  last  night." 

«'  O  Don  Rafihel,"  replied  the  voice,  in  implor- 
ing accents,  *'  spare  us,  spare  us." 

"  Si>are  you,  my  dear  ^ette;  what  fear  y,ou?  I 
assure  you  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  yon;  I  love 
you  too  well  for  that,  I  assure  yon." 

"  Insult  me  not,  Don  Bafihel,  with  such  language 
now;  the  hawk  loves  not  the  dove  which  he  steals 
from  its  cote;  no,  he  steals  but  to  destroy,"  answer- 
ed the  lady,  coldly. 

"  I  swear  to  thee,  here,  on  my  bended  knee,  by 
the  gods,  by  the  light  of  heaven,  that  I  do  adore 
thee,  Zmette — ^that  my  brain  is  maddened — ^tliat  I 
am  eiiten  np  with  love  of  thee;  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  I  must  die,  unless  I  possesiied  thee, 
that  has  driven  me  to  take  that  which  I  fondly 
hope,  ere  long  you  will  freely  give;  Ibrgive,  then, 
the  deception  I  have  practised — let  my  love  be  an 
excuse  for  me." 

**Methinks  such  intensity  of  love  would  not 
prompt  to  violence;  it  should  increase  respect  for 
its  object  Had  I  not  told  yoa  of  the  hopelessness 
of  your  passion?  and  what  is  love  unretumed  bnt 
hate?" 

I  know  that  yon  refused  my  suit,"  said  he,  in  a 
sottened  tone,  but  I  felt  certain  that  you  knew  not 
the  depth  of  my  love,  and  I  fondly  hoped,  that, 
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onoe  removed  fiom  home,  aurromided  by  all  the 
luxuries  that  wealth  oould  furnish,  and  with  every 
wish  ministered  lo  with  a  devotion  you  could  but 
marvel  at,  you  would  learn  to  love  one  whom  you 
have  oft  smiled  upon,  and  I  yet  could  be  happy; 
and  say,  dearest,''  continued  he,  warming  to  en- 
thusiastic eloquence,  **  shall  we  not  together,  roam 
over  the  bright  blue  seas,  making  our  bark  dance 
with  joy,  until  we  touch  at  those  green  isles  with- 
in the  tropics,  where  every  breeze  is  laden  with 
fragrance,  and  the  earth  looks  glad  in  its  munifi- 
cence, and  there,  with  all  we  love  around  us,  in 
some  sheltered  nook  while  our  lives  away?  Oi  if 
it  please  thee  we  will  shape  our  course  to  Euro- 
pean shores,  and  there,  surrounded  by  wealth, 
pomp,  and  magnificence,  yon  shall  reign  queen  of 
the  gay;  no  wish,  however  extravagant,  shall  re- 
main ungratified,  for  I  have  wealth  unbounded, 
and  power.'' 

"  Cease,  for  heaven's  sake,  such  mockery,"  re- 
plied she,  evidently  losing  temper  each  moment; 
**  release  my  poor  fiather,  whom  you  cruelly  drag- 
ged Irom  his  home;  he  who  befriended  you,  opened 
the  doors  of  hospitality,  and  warmed  you  in  his 
bosom ;  release  us,  I  say,  ere  you  talk  of  love,  and 
ere  I. tell  thee  what  thou  art." 

And  what  am  I,  pray,  bold  maid?" 

**  Alas  I  worse  than  I  could  have  believed.  Last 
night's  tmgedy  tells  me  thou  art  a  villian  and  a — 
murdererl" 

*'  Worse  I  am,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  fool;  I  am 
Lafitib,  the  pibatb  chisf  ov  BabratabiaI" 
thuwdered  he,  in  a  passion;  "one  who  seldom 
wooes  in  vain,  and  whose  wrath  bums  fiercer  than 
his  love;  so  beware  how  you  tempt  the  tiger  in  his 
lair." 

So  saying  he  left  the  cabin.  Henry,  who  had 
listened  to  his  conversation  with  mingled  feelings 
of  astonishment,  curiosity  and  rage,  sunk  back 
npon  his  bed  of  sails,  trembling  in  every  joint  with 
excitement,  and  lor  a  moment  forgot  his  own  posi- 
tion in  his  sympathy  for  the  unfortunates  in  the 
cabin. 

"Alas,  alasi  poorbeingsl" 

Meanwhile  the  little  Gazelle  had  flown  onward 
like  a  bird  on  wing,  leaving  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  fisir  behind,  and  danced  on  the  green 
waves  of  the  broad  Gulf.  Her  course  had  been 
shaped  for  Barrataria,  and  she  disdained  not  to  put 
^forth  her  fleetest  powers  alike  lor  the  blood-thirsty 
corsair,  or  the  honest  mei-chaut.  During  the  first 
day,  the  pirates  had  been .  busily  employed  in  get- 
ting their  new  prize  in  order,  and  making  such  ar- 
rangements as  were  necessary.  This  had  engaged 
their  utmost  attention,  and  they  exulted  not  a  little 
over  the  sailing  qualities  ol  their  stolen  bark.  Thus 
Henry  wholly ■  escaped  their  attention  during  the 
first  day;  and  had  he  not  found  some  damaged 
broad  stowed  away  in  the  sail-room,  he  would  have 
suffered  severely  from  hunger. 

Bat  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  a  consul- 
tation was  called  by  Lafitte,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  £Eite  of  our  hero,  and  settling  some 
other  minor  matters  in  their  usual  way.  Some 
were  for  allowing  Henry  the  privilege  to  join  them, 


after  the  usual  ceremonies  and  oaths,  as  they  were 
in  want  of  companions;  but  others  were  strennoos 
in  their  wishes  ol  carrying  to  the  extent  their  mo(> 
to,  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales."  For  a  time  qdte  a 
war  of  words  raged  among  the  pirates,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  cry  arose  from  the  helmsman: 

"  The  squall  I'  the  squalll   Look  to  windwardr' 

**  A  squall  dose.aboard — dew  up  the  kites— «taiid 
by  the  halliards  and  dewUnesI  '  were  &e  cries  im- 
mediatdy  heard  from  all  sides. 

Lafitte,  who  had  been  in  the  cabin,  leaped  to  the 
deck  as  he  heaiti  the  helmsman's  cry,  and  casting 
his  eyes  to  the  windward,  he  there  saw  what  drove 
the  blood  from  his  cheek  and  paralyzed  him  tor  an 
instant;  but  recovering  in  a  moment,  he  oast  bis 
eyes  alolt,  and  then  cheered  on  his  crew. 

*'  Bear  a  hand,  boys,  with  those  to'gallant  sails 
and  royals;  cheerily,  now;  let  go  topsail  halliards— 
stand  by  tacks  and  sheets — ^man  the  dew-garuets 
and  buntlines — hurrah,  boys— dew  up  and  clew 
down  fore  and  aft — quick  is  your  play,  or  we  lose 
our  spars." 

The  whole  line  of  the  horizon,  as  fer  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  seemed  one  vast  sea  of  foam.  Dark 
and  frightful  banks  of  douds  which  had  risen  as  if 
by  magic,  were  piling  up  and  ariving  before  some 
great  gale  witti  fearful  rapidity.  The  sun  was  ob- 
scured, and  the  light  of  heaven  was  fast  being  shot 
out.  An  unnatural  calmness  was  in  the  air  among 
the  sails,  as  if  nature  was  preparing  its  vast  enei^ 
gies  for  the  awful  exertions  it  would  soon  bring  in- 
to action,  llie  waters  near  the  brig  foigot,  in  their 
fright,  their  regularity,  cmd  jostled  against  each 
other  in  thdr  endeavors  to  flee,  throwing  their 
tiny  erests  upward  with  hollow  splashes.  A  mo- 
ment alter,  a  premonitory  gust  flew  over,  and  in 
an  instant,  with  a  roaring,  howling  and  surging 
sound,  that  rivalled  the  thunder's  din,  the  squall 
struck  the  brig,  which  bent  beneath  its  crushing 
force  like  a  reed.  In  a  moment  all  was  enveloped 
in  blackness  and  mist.  The  afiTt-ighted  pirates 
screamed  with  terror,  as  they  dung  to  the  rigging, 
and  the  storm-god  mocked  their  cries  with  his  hor- 
rid howls  among  the  spars.  Lafitte,  with  the 
promptness  of  a  ready  seaman,  had  been  able  to 
strip  the  brig  of  all  sail,  except  a  doee-reefed  main- 
topsail;  under  this  he  had  expected  to  weather  the 
squall,  but  the  first  gust  had  proved  to  him  the  fu- 
tility of  that  attempt  and  he  shouted  to  the  helmr 
man — 

**Keep  her  away — hard-a-weather — ^hard  op — 
jam  it  up;"  but  the  little  Gazelle  was  too  £u  gone 
to  mind  any  promptings  from  her  hdm,  and  bhe 
made  no  apparent  effort  "  to  pay  off" 

Is  that  hdm  up?"  asked  Lafitte,  anxionaly. 

"  Yes,  hard  up,**  was  the  reply. 
Lost  I  all  lost  I"  was  the  shriek  that  arose  bom  all. 

Henry  Bonson  had  listened  eagerly  to  the  pro. 
cess  of  taking  in  sail,  and  expected  the  squah ;  bat 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock  which  came, 
and  as  he  felt  the  brig  bend  down  more  and  morsi 
his  heart  sunk  within  him;  and  when  eveiything 
moveable  in  his  cell  tumbled  down  to  leeward,  he 
instinctivdy  commenced  a  prayer,  feeling  that  aU 
was  over. 
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Slirieln  from  the  female  in  the  cabin  bnist  npon 
bis  ear,  an  I  immediatelj  a  wish  to  be  on  deck  when 
the  brig  went  down  took  possession  of  his  breast 
Hak  Dg  one  kick  at  the  door,  which  luckily  was  to 
leeward,  he  drove  it  from  its  hinges,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  he  was  on  deck. 

"  Oh,  the  indescribable  horror  of  that  scene  I  The 
heavy  atmosphere  and  flying  spray  shot  out  the 
light  of  day,  and  a  phosphoric  Ught  en  the  snr&oe 
of  the  waters  gleamed  with  pandemonian  glare, 
and  rendered  the  ocean  one  sea  of  fire — a  vast 
sheet  of  blace,  of  which  the  sinking  brig  was  the 
centre.  The  sea  to  leeward  was  filled  with  poor 
wretches  whose  despairing  slirieks  were  stifled  by 
the  elements.  The  brig  was  lying  motionless,  her 
masts  parallel  with  the  sea,  her  declu  fiill  of  water 
and  Sut  being  spnmed  beneath  the  waye  by  the 
frenzied  storm.  Henry  saw  it  all  at  a  glance,  as 
he  clambered  to  the  weather- rail;  then  tnming,  he 
leaped  to  the  fife-rail "  of  the  mainmast,  and  with 
a  stroke  of  bis  knife  he  severed  the  '*  belaying 
rope  "  of  the  weather  sheet  of  the  main-topsail. 

With  the  velocity  of,  and  a  rattling  crash  not 
nnlike  lightning,  the  chain-sheet  ran  throuj^h  the 
blocks,  and  the  weather-clew  of  the  main-topsail, 
which  had  been  pressing  the  brig  down,  burst  in- 
stantly in  shreds  with  a  sharp  report.  Tliis  reliev- 
ed the  little  brig  immensely,  and  she  raised  her 
lee  rail  out  of  the  water  immediately,  as  if  con- 
scious that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  save  her. 

*' Hurrah  I  she  rights  a  little,''  cried  Lafitte,a8he 
saw  Henry's  intentions. 

**  Loose,  and  set  a  piece  of  the  fore-staysail, 
and  she  will  pay  off,"  cried  Henry;  she  will  live 
yet." 

Those  on  the  forecastle  soon  succeeded  in  hoists 
ing  the  head  of  the  staysail,  and  the  lee  hall'  ot  the 
main-topsail  still  remaining,  lifted  with  herculean 
power,  the  masts  from  their  recnmbent  position. 
The  vessel  immediately  felt  the  influence  of  this 
maacBuvre,  and  began  to  move  slowly  through  the 
water. 

**  Hoist  more  of  that  staysail,  and  square  in  the 
after-yards  I"  shouted  Henry,  as  he  hastened  aft, 
and  seized  the  helm  which  had  been  deserted. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Ghizelle,  under  the  influ- 
enoe  of  the  staysail  and  the  lee  clew  of  the  topsail, 
tamed  her.  head  to  the  leeward,  and  darted  off  be- 
fore the  hurricane  like  a  wounded  whale.  The 
pirates  clung  to  the  rigging  with  blanched  cheeks, 
for  a  few  minutes  speechless,  and  looked  back  to- 
wards the  spot  which  had  well-nigh  been  the  grave 
of  all  on  board — and  their  hardened  hearts  felt  a 
momentary  gratitude  as  they  viewed  the  boiling 
nirge. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Bahbatahia  is  a  cluster  of  low,  sandy  isUinds, 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  few  degrees  to  the 
southward  and  westward  of  the  Balize.  They  are 
barren  and  isolated,  and  appear  as  if  bearing  God's 
eurse  npon  their  soil.  For  years  they  were  fre- 
quented by  bands  of  sea  marauders,  who  repaired 
there  for  revelry  and  division  of  spoil.   On  one  of 


the  largest  of  the  islands,  near  whose  shorra  was 
good  anchomge,  the  pirates  had  erected  a  number 
of  block-houses  ibr  barracks,  magnBiTes,  and  store- 
houses; and  hither,  as  soon  as  the  furious  hurri- 
cane which  beset  the  Gazelle  had  abated,  did  Lafitte 
and  his  band  steer  their  course.  Henry  Benson, 
for  his  presence  of  mind  and  courage  in  seizing 
upon  the  only  method  of  saving  the  apparently 
doomed  vessel,  was  looked  upon  with  admiration 
by  this  lawless  band,  and  now  nothing  was  more 
desired  by  them  than  his  companfouship. 

Lafitte  took  him  by  the  hand  warmly,  acknowl- 
edging his  double  indebtedness  to  him,  and  offered 
to  share  his  command  with  him.  This,  Henry  cun- 
ningly appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with,  but  asked 
a  few  days  to  reflect  npon  it.  This  request  was  im- 
mediately granted,  as  they  thought  it  to  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape  from  the  vessel  or  the  is- 
lands, and  they  had  but  little  doubt  that  Henry, 
after  a  tiew  days'  association  with  them,  would 
readily  join  them;  and  they  already  called  him 
lieutenant. 

Feeling  safe,  now  his  greatest  curiosity  was  to 
leum  more  regarding  the  prisoners  in  the  cabin. 
He  was  not  yet  familiar  enough  to  venture  upon 
questions,  and  he  thought  it  by  far  the  better  poli- 
cy to  affect  a  careless  indifference,  and  trait  to 
some  fortunate  circumstance  to  reveal  them  to 
him. 

That  the  lady  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  wo- 
man, he  htidno  doubt,  for  the  conversation  he  over- 
heard told  hiiu  that;  and  the  familiar  tones  of  her 
voice  had  awakened  his  curiosity  and  sympathy, 
and  he  determined  to  protect  and  free  them  even 
at  the  risk  ot  his  liie.  llie  evening  after  anchor- 
ing at  Barrataria,  the  prisoners  were  removed, 
and  the  following  morning  orders  were  given  for 
dismantling  the  Giizelle  for  thoroui^h  repair*,  and 
all  left  her  ior  the  shore.  There  Henry  found  the 
crews  of  several  other  piratical  vessels  then  in  the 
bay,  and  the  return  of  that  part  of  the  gang  that 
had  been  at  New  Orleans,  with  a  prize  so  valuable 
to  them  as  the  Gazelle,  was  hailed  with  great  joy, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  grand  oarousaL 
Henry  immediately  commenced  reconnoiteriog. 
He  strolled  along  the  shore  and  noted  well  the  ap- 
pearance of  each  boat;  he  walked  atoond  tlie 
buildings  with  a  careless  air,  yet  scrutinizing  every 
nook.  The  house  occupied  by  Lafitte  was  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  harbor,  on  a  slight  eminence 
and  at  some  distance  irom  any  other  buildings. 
It  was  a  long  and  low  house,  built  originally  for 
barracks,  and  containing  a  number  of  small  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  he  felt  convinced  were  the 
prisoners.  In  front  was  a  long  colonnade,  on  which 
paced  a  sentry  night  and  day.  Afler  satisfying  his 
curiosity  as  much  as  he  dared  to,  he  joined  the  pi- 
rates at  their  cups.  They  were  a  villanous  set, 
black  and  brown,  be  whiskered  and  bedeviled: 

**  Every  creed  and  every  race 

Found  with  them  a  place."* 
And  Henry,  thinking  it  beet  for  him  to  pretend  to 
float  with  the  tide,  was  soon  as  uproarious  as  the 
worst,  and  whenever  Lafitte  was  near,  apparently 
drank  deep  and  fiut;  his  soags  were  as  loud  as  the 
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veriest  baoohaiialum  on  the  shores,  whilst  all  said 
he  was  a  glorious  fellow.  Late  in  the  day  Ihe  ca- 
rout^al  ended  as  usual  in  a  tight,  in  which  all  par- 
ticipated, both  men  and  women.  Now,  thought 
he,  U  my  time  to  have  a  look  for  the  prisoners;  and 
he  staggered  away  unobserved  in  the  direction  of 
Lafitte's  quaiters. 

Sombre  ni^ht  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  twi- 
light trembled  and  lingered  as  Henry  burrted along. 
A  fresh  burst  of  shouts  from  the  rioters  caused 
Henry  to  look  back,  and  he  saw  LaAtte  harrying  in 
the  direction  of  his  fighting  myrmidons.  This  cir- 
cumstance determined  him  to  enter  the  house  bold- 
ly under  the  disguLie  of  his  apparent  intoxication, 
and  if  detected  to  plead  ignorance. 

Arriving  at  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  house 
he  saw  the  form  of  the  sentinal  leaning  over  the 
balustrade  at  the  opposite  end,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  rioters  in  the  distance;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  noiselessly  enter- 
ed the  door  which  was  near  him.  His  heart  beat 
quick  as  he  proceeded  along  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween a  suit  of  rooms,  expecting  to  meet  someone 
at  every  step.  He  opened  a  door  at  the  right  and 
saw  that  it  was  filled  with  stores  of  various  kinds, 
and  another  near  at  hand  which  contained  seamen's 
apparel  of  all  kinds.  Turning  to  the  left  he  glanc- 
ed into  a  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open  belore 
him,  which  was  lurnivhed  in  good  style,  with  a 
Turkey  carpet,  books,  charts,  and  nautical  inxtni- 
ments  in  profusion,  and  a  richly-wrought  grass 
hammock  swinging  in  the  comer;  this,  thought  he, 
most  be  the  den  of  the  tiger. 

He  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  hurried  along 
the  passiige,  until  he  fancied  that  he  heard  some 
onu  moving  in  a  room  behind  him.  Opening  the 
door  with  palpitating  heart,  he  saw  by  the  dim  twi- 
light whicii  streamed  in  at  a  small  window,  a  love- 
ly female  seated  beside  a  bed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  room,  with  her  lace  buried  in  her  hands. 

**  Advance  another  step,  monster,  and  I  strikel 
De&th  before  dishonor  I*'  cried  she,  springing  to 
her  feet,  and  holdihg  up  a  dagger  pointed  at  her 
own  breast. 

"  Hush,  lady,  fear  me  not;  I  am — " 

"And  are  you  here?  You  a  pirate,  whom  I 
thought  so  noble,  so  brave  said  she,  sadly,  as  they 
mutually  recognized  each  othei^-one  as  the  sailor 
who  saved  her  lile  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  other 
as  the  lady  whom  he  had  rescued  from  drowning. 

"  No,  no,  lair  lady ;  I  am  a  prisoner  like  your- 
seh,  and  have  come  to  free  you  if  possible;  say,  will 
you  escape  with  me;  wilt  trust  to  me  and  to  the 
scii  in  an  open  boat?" 

"Escape I  trust!  O,  how  gladly— anything  — 
deatii,  i-uther  than  this — haste,  let  us  fly  now.  Bat 
no  I"  continued  she,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  in- 
stantly dianged  from  the  joy  of  heaven  to  the  depth 
of  woe.    "  No,  no,  not  without  my  lather;  alas  I" 

"  Where  is  he?  Let  us  find  him,''  said  Henry, 
eagerly. 

"In  one  of  these  rooms;  I  know  not  which,"  re- 
turned Zinette. 

Henry  opened  and  closed  several  doors  nipidly 
in  vain;  but  on  attempting  one  he  found  it  locked. 


An  indistinct  thonght  ttruok  him  that  be  had  seen 
keys  upon  the  uble  as  he  glanced  into  Lafitte's 
room,  and  hiistening  thither,  he  loond  it  was  so. 
He  returned  instantly,  and  the  next  moment  Zin- 
ette clasped  her  arms  around  heV  lather's  neck. 

"  Haste,  haste;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  spare; 
we  must  leave  the  house  ere  Lafitte  returns,"  said 
Heniy;  and  seizing  the  trembling  old  man's  hand, 
they  hurried  along  the  now  dark  passage. 

"  Hi8l>— O  God,  we  are  lost,"  whispered  the 
young  sailor,  as  he  heard  Lafitte's  voice  at  the  door, 
entering.  "  Stand  dose  aguinst  the  wall  here  in 
this  nook — close  up,  and  don't  breathe  for  your 
lives." 

The  next  instant  Lafltte  brushed  passed  them  in 
the  dark,  ottering  deep  curses  against  his  belligei> 
eut  crew,  and  entering  his  room,  he  closed  the  door 
with  an  angry  slam. 

"  Who — hie — who  goes — hie — there?"  said  the 
sentinel,  who  had  been  keeping  pace  in  his  caps 
with  uis  comntdes  below,  approaching  as  Zinette 
anU  her  lather  creased  the  colonnade,  followed  by 
Henrv. 

'*  Mataneroa,**  replied  Heniy. 
"  But — hie— liio — the  petti —  hio  —  coat — petti* 
coat— '» 

Juanna,  the  maid,"  answered  Henry,  as  he  has* 
tened  alter  the  two. 

"  Ju — hie  —  all  right — devlish — hio  —  pretty 
name—" 

They  ran  with  their  utmost  speed  to  the  shore, 
sprang  into  the  fleetest  boat,  and  spreading  their 
sail,  steered  out  into  the  darkness  which  enveloped 
the  sea.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a  long  time, 
whilst  their  hearts  beat  madly  within  their  breastL 
They  soon  passed  the  headlands  of  the  bay,  and 
their  boat  bent  to  the  breeze,  which  blew  fresh  and 
liEur.  Soon  a  distant  hum  from  the  island  reached 
their  ears,  and  a  moment  after  a  blue  light  loomed 
up  trom  the  shore  casting  a  lurid  glare  lar  over  the 
waters,  revealing  to  them  the  pirates  collected  in 
numbers  on  the  beach. 

"  There,  there  they  are  I"  cried  Lafitte,  as  he  har- 
ried to  and  fro  like  a  madman.  "  Off^  put  off  every 
boat  I  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  to  him  who  llrrt 
reaches  theml  Trail  the  long  gun  on  them  from 
the  fort — no,  no,  stop.  Pshawl  how  Ibolish — they 
cannot  escape— what  can  they  do  in  an  open  boat, 
without  provisions?  They  will  be  ghid  to  retam 
on  the  morrow." 

The  nij;ht  was  damp  and  chill,  and  Zinette  snug- 
gled herselt  in  her  lather's  arms  down  in  the  boat 
— wlaiat  Henry  sat  at  the  helm  and  shaped  bis 
course  by  the  stars,  and  steered  for  tiie  nearest 
land. 

As  morning  was  flinging  its  glad  light  upon  the 
waters,  Henry  turned  his  eyes  anxiously  to  wind* 
ward,  and  to  his  dismay  he  saw  firat  one,  then  an- 
other, until  five  sails  appeared  between  him  and 
the  horizon.  These,  he  doubted  not,  were  the  pi- 
nitos  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  tamed  his  gaze  im- 
mediately M  leeward  for  escape  in  that  qa»uler, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  saw  several 
small  sail  on  that  side.  Hemmed  in  upon  all  sides, 
he  felt  tliat  escape  was  impossible,  and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  tear*  stood  in  hit  eyes  and  trickled  down  his 
manl  J  oheeks. 

«*Whatl  is  there  no  eeoape— has  God  fonaken 
mT*  cried  Zinette  in  despair.  ' 

Alasi  no  escape;  we  are  snrronnded— and  see, 
already  have  they  spied  as  from  the  windward,  and 
have  *  bore  away '  for  us,"  replied  Henry. 

•'Then  let  as  die.  I  have  the  dagger  yet,  and 
now  death  woold  be  a  boon,  indeed,*'  replied  she, 
with  a  determined  tone. 

**  No,  no;  not  yet  Trust  in  God,  he  will  not 
forsake  as;  hope  on  longer,"  letomed  Henry,  speak* 
ing  oheeriiilly  as  he  was  tHt, 

The  vessels 'from  the  windward  swept  down 
graoefolly,  and  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  situa- 
tion and  his  knowledge  of  their  oharaoter,  oould 
not  help  admiring  the  symmetry  of  the  tall  spars 
and  straight,  Uaok  hull  of  the  vessel  nearest  him; 
and  as  she  circled  around  them  and  came  up  to  the 
wind,  with  her  topsail  aback,  a  hoarse  voice  hailed 
them  through  a  speaking  trumpet; 

**  Boat  ahoy  I  come  along  sideP' 

Henry  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  resist  or  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  Zinette  and  her  father  hung 
their  heads  in  sUent  despair.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  alongside,  and  seveml  black-whiskered 
seamen  appeared  at  the  gangway  and  assisted  them 
np  the  vessel's  side. 

*'Good  heavens  I  where  are  we?**  said  Henry,  as 
he  looked  around  him  with  surprise. 

*«  On  board  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Dolphin,*'  said  a 
man,  dressed  in  a  naval  nnilorm,  as  he  stepped  for^ 
ward  I'rom  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Dolphin  I  Schooner  I"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
mod  bewildered  trio. 

**  Ay,  the  Dolphin,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commo- 
dore Patterson,  now  in  pursuit  of  the  renegade 
I^fitte  and  his  piratical  fleet;  and  yonder  comes 
the  remainder  of  our  fleet/'  said  the  officer  turning 
his  eyes  to  windward,  **  the  Shark,  Vixen,  and  Por> 
poise." 

The  next  moment  Zinette  uttered  a  faint  scream 
of  joy  as  she  sunk  into  Henry's  arms  sobbing  like 
a  child.  Who  can  paint  the  Joy  of  those  rescued 
ones?  I  will  not  attempt  it;  I  will  leave  it  with 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Zinette  and  her  la- 
ther were  soon  attended  to,  and  Henry  ushered  in- 
to the  presence  of  the  commodore,  to  whem  he  re- 
lated his  story. 

After  listening  attentively  and  qnestioning  Hen- 
ry, Commodore  Patter  on  concluded  to  bear  away 
for  Barrataria,  and  attack  the  pirates  in  their  den, 
immediately  gave  the  necessary  orders.  The  boats 
to  the  leeward,  which  were  Lafitte's  in  pursuit  of 
Henry  and  Zinette,  were  all  captured,  and  during 
the  day,  the  naval  fleet  under  Henry^s  pilotage,  en- 
tered the  channels  of  Barrataria  and  anchored  be- 
fore their  vessels  and  fortress. 

A  heavy  cannonading  was  immediately  begun, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  battle  raged  with  fury;  but 
•oon  the  pirates  were  driven  from  tlieir  guns  and 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

A  lew  succeeded  in  esosping  in  boats,  but  the 
majority  were  taken  prisoners  and  al'terwards  saf- 
lered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.   After  destroy- 


ing the  fort  and  magasines  and  buildings,  the  fleet 
got  under  weigh  for  New  Orleans.  Zinette  re* 
ceived  every  attention  trom  tiie  officers  of  the  fleet, 
and  no  little  rivalry  existed  among  them  on  her 
account. 

Henry  Benson  was  ftivorably  mentioned  in  the 
commodore's  official  report  to  Ck>ngress,  and 
through  his  friendship  and  the  influence  of  the  De 
Wolfes,  Henry  soon  received  a  commission  in  the 
navy;  and  ere  the  epaolettes  had  adorned  his  shoul- 
ders one  season,  he  led  to  the  altar  the  lovely  heir^ 
eas,  Miss  Zinette  De  Wolfe. 


BBOKBN  THREADS. 


BT  DBXTBB  SMITH. 


As  the  shuttle  swiftly  flie« 
Back  and  forth  before  our  eyes. 
Blending  with  its  fingers  light 
Warp  and  woof,  till  they  unite 
In  a  fabric  good  and  strong, 
Let  us  hear  the  weaver's  song: 

Weaving  ever — day  by  day.— 
As  the  shuttles  briskly  play. 
Broken  threadt  how  oft  annoy. 
Ami  our  precious  time  employ  I 
Warning  us,  by  sharp  reproof 
We  must  watch  the  warp  and  woof. 

Weaving,  in  life's  busy  loom. 
Mingling  sunshine  with  the  gloom, 
Warp  and  woof  of  deeds  we  blend 
Till  life's  fabric  has  an  end. 
Broken  thread*  we  often  find 
Burdening  the  noble  mind. 

Broken  threads  in  life  abound. 
In  each  station  they  are  found; 
May  Faith's  kind  and  friendly  hand 
Help  us  to  adjust  the  strand. 
That  ^hen  liie's  last  tide  shall  ebb 
There  shall  be  a  perfect  web  I 


THE  PRESENT. 
In  Older  to  enjoy  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  intent  on  the  present  To  be  doing  one  thing, 
and  thinking  of  another,  is  a  very  unsatistactory 
mode  of  spending  life.  Some  people  are  always 
wishing  themselves  somewhere  but  where  they 
are,  or  thmking  of  something  else  than  what  tliey 
are  doing,  or  of  somebody  else  than  to  whom  tliey 
are  speaking.  This  is  the  way  to  enjoy  nothing, 
to  do  nothing  well,  and  to  please  nobody.  It  i» 
better  to  be  interested  with  inferior  pennons  and 
inferior  things  than  to  be  indiflferent  with  the  betit. 
A  principal  cause  of  this  iudilTereiioe  in  the  adop- 
tion of  other  people's  tastes  instead  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  own — ^the  pursuit  after  that  for  wliich 
we  are  not  fitted,  and  to  which,  consequently, 
we  are  not  in  reality  inclined.  Thi»  t'oliy  per- 
vades, more  or  less,  all  classes,  and  arises  from 
the  error  of  building  our  enjoyment  on  the  false 
foundation  of  the  world's  opinion,  instead  of  bein^ 
with  due  regard  to  others,  each  our  own  wurM. 
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THE  WIZABD  OF  BABCELONA. 

BT  AHKA  M.  CABTRB. 


f^PfiHE  city  of  Barcelona,  one  of  the  principal 
It  and  handsomeat  cities  in  all  Spain,  is  boilt 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  &oing  tlie  sea. 
It  is  the  handsomest  oitj  in  all  Catalonia,  which  is 
the  fairest,  as  well  as  the  richest  province  in  Spain, 
abomiding  in  wooded  momitain  slopes  and  Eden* 
like  Talleys,  watered  by  silyezy  streams^  which  in 
many  places  come  rosfaingand  foaming  down  some 
mountain  side,  sparkling  among  the  purple  por- 
phyritio  rocks;  it  is  rich  with  precious  stones,  such 
as  topazes,  garnets,  rubies  and  jaq^ers,  as  well  as 
rich  mines  of  lead,  sine,  and  iron.  The  city  itself 
is  a  quaint,  yet  elegant  place,  strongly  fortified. 
On  ihb  east  side  was  a  strong  citadel,  built  in  1715, 
and  connected  a  secret  passage  with  the  fort 
San  Carios,  near  the  sea.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
city  lies  the  hill  of  Montjouy,  with  a  fort  which 
protects  the  harbor. 

Close  to  the  citadel — so  close  that  the  shadow  of 
its  heavy  walls  rested  upon  the  garden  like  a  cloud 
.-stood  a  tall,  stone  house,  built  very  much  after 
the  fiashion  of  Corsioan  houses— tall  and  narrow, 
with  loopholes  like  windows,  and  a  deep  doorway. 
In  fh>nt  of  this  house  was  a  spacious  garden,  thick- 
ly set  with  wide -spreading  trees,  which,  together 
with  the  shadow  from  the  frowning  walla  pf  the 
citadel,  always  shed  an  air  of  gloom  over  the  place. 
Add  to  this  a  high  lattice  and  a  heavy,  arched  gate- 
way, and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  place  oocu- 
pied  by  Paola  Estaban,  the  reputed  wizard  of  Bar- 
celona. 

All  |)a8sen  by  looked  askance  at  the  black,  for- 
bidding gateway;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were 
out  of  ear-shot  that  they  dared  even  to  speak. 
Children — rash  little  mortals — sometimes  peered 
through  the  interstices  of  the  lattice,  hardly  daring 
to  breathe,  then  ran  fearfolly  home,  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer,  scarcely  daring  to  look  behind  them. 

The  cause  of  all  this  distrust  and  fear  was  be- 
cause the  house  was  inhabited  by  one  poor  old 
man,  whom  all  called  the  wizard  of  Baooelona. 
Look  at  him,  now  quietly  walking  among  the  trees, 
with  his  head  bent  down  and  his  hands  drooping  by 
his  side,  and  say  if  there  is  anything  00  yexy  fear* 
ful  or  suspicious  in  his  aspect.  Surely  not  I  Ton 
see  before  you  only  a  small,  well-shaped  old  man, 
whose  quick,  flashing  black  eyes  and  dear  com- 
plexion are  in  stnnge  contrast  with  his  snow-white 
hair  imd  flowing  beard. 

In  1790  the  people  of  Barcelona  were  more  su- 
perstitious than  they  are  now,  and  readily  believed 
any  story  of  witch  or  wizard  they  might  hear. 
None  knew  when  Paola  Estaban  came,  or  where 
firom.  He  came,  it  was  rei>orted,  one  fearfully 
stormy  night.   Thus  the  story  runs: 

The  house  which  he  now  occupied  was  then  emp- 
ty, under  the  ban  of  being  haunted.  One,  wild 
stormy  night  in  November,  when  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  thunders  rolled  and  the  lightnings 
blazed,  and  the  waves  rolled  mountains  high,  and 


angrily  broke  upon  the  shore,  the  haonted  house 
had  suddenly  been  brilliantly  illuminated;  there 
had  been  a  wild  ozy  heard  on  the  night  air,  and  in 
the  morning,  lying  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  was 
the  old  man  now  called  Paola  TCstahan.  A  passes 
by  paused  at  the  closed  gateway,  and  gazed  onri^ 
ously  in,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  tho  oronoh. 
iag  figore  rose  and  in  a  second  disappeared  within 
the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  shut  with  aslam, 
and  there  was  a  sound  of  wild  laughter  heard  for  a 
moment. 

From  that  time  the  lonely  old  man  was  called  a 
wizard,  and  shunned  like  a  pestilence,  save  by  a 
few  more  curious  and  fearless  than  the  rest,  who 
penetrated  into  the  house  to  learn  their  future. 
Those  few  never  spoke  of  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard  within  the  haunted  house,  but  looked  grave 
when  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  in  reply  said 
that  the  old  man's  name  was  Paola  Estaban,  and 
that  he  would  tell  fortunes  if  any  were  desirous  of 
looking  into  the  future. 

I  do  wrong  to  say  that  the  house  of  Estaban  was 
shunned  altogether— it  was  not.  A  report  had  of 
late  spread  through  the  city,  that  in  the  daik,  stone 
hall  was  confined  a  beautiful  maiden,  beantifbl  as 
an  angel;  and  the  young  nobles  of  BaroekMia,  a 
wild,  reckless  set,  were  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  a  sight  of  the  lovely  maiden.  Watch  as  th^ 
might,  no  sight  of  the  unknown  damsel  had  as  yet 
been  obtained,  and  ^e  young  man  who  had  spread 
the  report  was  beginning  to  be  aoeused  of  inventing 
the  story,  or  else  of  having  been  bewitched. 

In  a  brilliantly-lighted  dining  saloon,  in  the  oen- 
tral  part  of  the  city,  sat  five  young,  faahionaHy  as 
well  as  richly  dressed  men.  The  viands  had  been 
removed,  and  they  were  now  leaning  back  in  their 
chairs  sipping  the  sparkling  wine.  Their  spirits 
were  high,  and  all  was  merry  good  nature  among 
them,  till  one  spoke,  young  Carlo  Martaio. 

*<  Gtive  an  account  of  yourself,  Lorenza  Tell  as 
why  you  spread  the  report  concerning  old  Estaban 
you  did?»» 

What  report?''  asked  Lorenzo,  imishighls  psood 
head  with  a  haughty  air. 

What  report?  Why,  that  ooooeming  a  young 
and  beautifhl  giri  living,  impri^oiied,  in  tha  wii- 
ard'B  house.'' 

I  said  I  saw  a  beautiful  female  fiuM  at  one  of 
the  manor  windows." 

**  Yes,  I  know  you  said  00;  but  what  did  yoo  in* 
vent  such  a  stoxy  for?" 
« Invent?  I  did  not  invent  any  tale." 
**Oh^  Lorenzo  I" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinoatethat  I  lie?"  ezolaim- 
ed  Lorenzo,  springing  to  his  feet  flushed  and  ex- 
cited. 

At  this  fiery  exclamation,  a  young,  dark-haii-ed, 
dark-eyed  man,  sitting  at  a  table  placed  near  that 
occupied  by  the  young  nobles,  raised  his  eyee,  and 
from  that  moment  watched  carefully  the  move> 
ments  of  the  young  rufliers,  though  the  paper  he 
held  before  his  lace  served  him  for  a  screen. 

Lorenzo,  receiving  no  answer  to  his  qnestaoo, 
again  inquired,  and  in  a  still  more  haughty  tone: 

**  Who  among  yon  dare  insinuate  that  I  lief" 
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Another  young  man,  evidently  heated  with  wine, 
delibeiately  poshed  his  ohair  back  from  the  table 
and  confronted  Lorenzo,  while  he  said,  qnietly,  **  I, 
Don  Carlo  Martaro,  dare  say  itl" 

**Then  take  thatP*  And  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  fiery  Almeida  seised  a  silver  goblet 
partly  filled  with  wine,  and  dashed  the  whole  con- 
tents tall  in  the  iaoe  of  his  companion. 

In  an  instant  young  Martaro*s  sword  was  freed 
from  the  scabbard,  and  blood  would  have  flowed 
on  the  spot,  had  not  the  other  young  men  interfer* 
ed  and  separated  them.  Many  and  various  were 
the  exclamations  given  utterance  to. 

"  Apologize,  Carlol   For  shame!   Put  up  your 
sword  I   Yes,  apologize,  Carlo i»»  exclaimed  one; 
"you  had  no  right  to  accuse  Lorenzo  oi  lying." 
Apologize  r'  exolaitned  all  voices. 

**Bj  San  Diego,  I  won't  I  Let  Lorenzo  make 
good  his  wordi"  sulkily  returned  Carlo.  "  He  said 
old  Estaban  had  in  his  den  a  beautif  il  joung 
girU" 

'*I  repeat  itP'  haughtily  answered  young  Al- 
meida. 

'*  What  did  you  say,  Lorenzo?"  asked  Don  Se- 
govia. 

«*  ril  tell  you  what  he  said,"  interrupted  Marta- 
ro. **  He  said  he  had  seen  looking  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  old  wizard^s  house  a  beautiftil  fe- 
male £aoe,  mo^  beautilul  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen  before.   Di<l  you  not  say  tiiat,  Lorenzo?*' 

**  I  said  it  once,  and  I  say  it  again  I"  answered 
Lorenzo,  calmly  resting  his  hand  upon  the  back 
of  his  chair;  "  and  what  have  you  to  say  against 
that?" 

Simply,"  replied  Don  Martaro,  doggedly,  **  that 
it  is  not  so." 

Lorenzo  sprang  forward,  but  his  friends  seized 
him,  and  one  among  them  tried  to  reason  with 
Carlo. 

<*How  can  you  say  that  Lorenzo  has  spoken 
falsely,  when  you  have  no  proof  that  the  lady  isn't 
there?" 

"  But  I  have  prooft." 

•*  Bring  them  forward.*' 

**  Have  I  not  watched  bom  sunrise  till  sunset, 
and  seen  no  such  angel  face,  nor  indeed  any  sign 
or  soand  that  might  betoken  the  existence  even  of 
such  a  being?  Do  yon  think  that  for  anything  else 
I  would  have  spent  so  many  hours  in  a  mean,  close 
room  over  a  baker's  shop?  Baht  the  smell  of  vile 
cookery  is  in  my  nostrils  stillP'  And  that  young 
exquisite  applied  to  his  delioate  nose  an  exquisitely 
cai  ve*  i  golden  viniagrette,  with  an  afifeotation  of 
sapreme  disgust. 

tioronzo,  whose  momentary  excitement  had  fad- 
ed nway,  smiled  contemptuously,  while  he  said,  in 
a  clear,  quiet  voice, — **  Friends,  1  have  no  desire  to 
qtuirrel  with  you.  All  know  that  I  am  neither 
coward  nor  liar,  and  that  I  will  not  brook  an  insult 
I>on  Carlo  Martaro  has  grossly  and  wantonly  in- 
salted  me,  and  nothing  will  serve  save  the  most 
hnmble  public  apology  or  crossed  swords.  An  Al- 
meida scorns  a  lie.  What  I  told  you  I  saw  was  the 
tinth,  and  I  will  strive  to  make  good  my  words, 
for  your  own  satisfnction  and  mine.   This  very 


night  I  will  penetrate  into  the  old  wizard";.* 
be  it  haunted  or  not,  and  discover  whether  there 
is  a  lady  there,  and  if  there  is,  she  shall  ere  to- 
morrow's sunrise  be  at  my  own  house,  installed  in 
the  finest  room,  and  at  dinner  you  shall  be  present- 
ed to  the  beantifhl  unknown.  Wait  me  here,  for  I 
will  return  before  midnight  Carlo,  I  wait  your 
message."  And  with  a  haughty,  graceful  bow  the 
young,  reckless  Don  Almeida  left  the  hall. 

While  this  discussion  had  been  going  on,  the 
stranger  had  been  entirely  disregarded,  though  not 
disregarding.  When  the  quarrel  began  he  had 
watched  the  young  men  simply  through  curiosity; 
but  at  the  mention  of  a  lady  and  the  name  of  Es- 
taban, the  brow  of  the  young  man  had  darkened, 
his  cheeks  pnled  and  flashed,  and  he  had  seemed 
about  to  spring  forward,  but  by  a  giant  effort  had 
remained  in  his  chair.  When  Lorenzo  leH;  the 
hall,  the  stranger  rising  carelessly,  had  followed. 
The  young  men  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  wine 
being  removed,  card  tables  were  called  for,  and 
they  prepared  to  spend  the  remaining  hours  till 
midnight  in  playing  games. 

Down  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the 
dining  hall,  Lorenzo  tripped,  followed  closely  but 
silently  by  the  young  stranger.  Through  the  long 
broad  streets  went  Lorenzo,  so  intent  on  his  object 
that  he  turned  not  to  see  the  dark  figure  following 
so  silently  in  his  track.  As  they  neared  the  wiz- 
ard's abode  Lorenzo  slackened  his  pace,  and  his 
pursuer  found  it  hard  work  to  walk  slow  enough. 
As  last  the  gate  was  gained.  Awhile  Lorenzo 
paused;  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden,  desperate 
resolve,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch.  Nothing 
resisted;  the  gate  swung  noiselessly  upon  its  hinges, 
and  the  young  man  was  within  the  haunted  pre- 
cincts. Never  pausing,  Iiorenzo  stepped  forward 
and  placed  his  hand  on  the  door.  There  was  no 
bolt  or  bar  to  prevent  his  free  entrance,  and  in  a 
moment  he  found  himself  in  a  dimly-lighted  hall. 
Moving  cautiously,  the  yotmg  man,  still  followed 
by  the  stranger,  entered  first  one  room  and  then 
another,  finding  them,  though  lighted,  warmed,  and 
handsomely  furnished,  entirely  deserted.  (Gaining 
courage  by  the  silence  pervadinsc  the  house,  Loren- 
zo ascended  to  the  second  story.  Two  rooms  he 
entered;  they  also  were  lighted,  and  more  brilliant- 
ly than  the  others,  and  displayed  a  greater  degree 
of  luxury,  while  here  and  there  lay  little  articles, 
clearly  denoting  the  presence  of  a  lady.  On  a 
SO&  near  the  door,  in  the  second  story,  lay  a  tiny 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  rich  gold  bracelet  The  gloves 
Lorenzo  transferred  to  his  pocket,  while  the  stran- 
ger raised  the  bracelet  and  examined  it  carefully. 
Upon  the  inside,  en<;raved  in  tiny  characters,  were 
these  words:  •*  Nina  from  HenrL" 

As  the  young  stranger  read  these  word^,  he  turn- 
ed pale,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  door. 
A  third  room  wai  searched,  without  effect  Lo 
renzo  paused  before  the  door  of  the  fourth.  A 
second  only  he  paused — then  the  portal  was  flung 
wide  open,  and  the  young  stranger,  loi>king  over 
the  shoulder  of  his  companion,  saw  a  brilliantly- 
lighted  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  lovely 
woman,  who  stood  mute  with  astonishment  at  ihe 
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•udden  iutrusion.  Piaoing  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
the  young  slranger  munnured,  It  is  Ninat  Nina 
found  at  last  I   Now  be  ready  to  protect  her.*' 

Lorenzo  seemeii  slij^iitly  abashed  as  he  met  the 
young  girl's  inquiring  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  There 
was  no  lear  expressed  in  the  durk,  bright  eyes. 
Lorenzo  bowed  and  entered  the  room,  while  the 
stranger  slunk  into  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

What  means  this  insolent  intrusion,  signor?'' 
calmly  asked  the  young  girl,  stepping  back  as  Lo- 
renzo advanced. 

It  means,  lair  lady,  that  I  have  found  what  I 
•ought  for," 

The  lips  of  the  young  girl  paled  slightly  as  she 
beard  these  words,  and  the  sti-anger  watching  out- 
side the  door  grasped  the  handle  of  his. dagger  with 
a  firmer  grip. 

"U*here  must  be  some  mistake,  signor.  and  I  beg 
you  will  leave  immediately,  and  not  force  me  to 
summon  assistance." 

So  spoke  the  dauntless  young  girl,  though  she 
knew  she  was  as  good  as  alone  in  the  house,  for 
the  old  deaf  waiting- woman  in  the  hall  below  would 
never  hear  the  summons,  and,  shoul«(  the  house 
Ml  about  his  eaiv,  old  Paola  Estaban  would  never 
heedj  for  he  was  deep  in  some  abstruse  calcula- 
tion. 

"  Nay,  lady,  I  care  not  to  put  you  to  that  trou- 
ble. 1  will  state  my  errand,  and  have  no  douSt 
but  that  you  will  gladly  iree  me  from  my  embar- 
rassment." 

"  I  will  hear  nothing.  I  request  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  free  me  from  your  presence.  I  hope  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  applying  the  word  gentleman 
to  you?" 

This  was  said  so  haughtily,  that  Loi^onzo  Almei- 
da, reckless  as  he  was,  iwused,  feeling  actually 
ashamed  to  go  on.  Throwing  aside  the  feeling,  he 
said^ 

"Your  presence,  lady,  is  requested — ^uay,  de- 
manded— at  the  Almeida  palace." 
"Howl" 

"  I  repeat  it  I  am  come  to  escort  you  to  the  Al- 
meida palace,  which  I  will  do  in  all  honor,  but — " 
and  he  paused — if  you  accompany  me  not  will- 
ingly, I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  you  there  forci- 
bly." 

Returning  no  answer,  Nina  E^taban  sprang  to 
the  side  of  the  room  and  violently  pulled  the  bell 
rope,  saying — 

Take  my  wiiming  and  fly  before  it  is  too  late. 
Should  my  people  find  you  here  your  life  will  not 
be  woith  a  farthing." 

The  spirit  and  daring  of  the  girl  only  delighted 
the  yoong  man,  who  was  now  determined  to  have 
her,  come  what  might. 

"  Ah,  lady,  place  not  too  much  laith  in  the  le- 
gion ol  S];)irits  attendant  upon  your  sage  father,  for 
they  will  not  interfere  between  you  and  me.  You 
are  mine,"  and  Lorenso  took  a  step  ibrward. 

**  Stand  back  1  I  lear  you  not  Grod  will  not  let 
harm  come  to  me.  There  is  one  ever  watching 
over  me." 

**  Dare  you  mention  that  holy  name  in  this  en- 
chanted abode?   Are  you  not  afraid  that  your  fa- 


ther, at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  will  torn 
into  a  black  cat  and  vanish  up  the  chimney?" 

"  The  insult  is  needless,  vile  wretch  I  Unpro- 
tected as  I  seem,  I  fear  yon  not  Your  hoar  is 
comel"  And  so  saying,  Nina  pulled  the  bell-rope, 
and  with  folded  hands  waited,  to  all  appearanot 
perfectly  calm,  though  there  was  despair  in  hei 
heart  Two  seconds  elapsed,  and  a  deep  vomm 
fh>m  the  darkness  said — 

"  What  wish  you,  lady?  We  are  here." 

At  the  unexpected  sound  of  a  voice,  a  dead!} 
faintnoss  overspread  Nma,  and  Lorenzo  visibly 
trembled,  for  he  was  not  wholly  free  irom  the  sn 
perstitions  of  the  age,  and  as  he  had  heard  no  steps, 
no  sound,  he  readily  believed  the  simimons  had 
been  answered  by  beings  Irom  another  world.  Sum- 
moning all  her  presence  of  mind,  which  was  &st 
leaving  her,  Nina  exclaimed — 

*'  Seize  me  this  man — beat  him  severely— cut  ofl 
all  his  hair,  and — " 

Nina  paused  lor  she  knew  not  what  else  to  say, 
yet  wished  to  frighten  the  audaoions  young  noble- 
man. A  moment's  thought,  and  her  native  mis* 
chievoubuess  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  went  on— 

"  Yes,  slaves  of  the  bell,  cut  off  his  hair;  beat 
him  and  bend  him,  that  he  may  never  more  stand 
erect;  stain  his  lace  brown  that  his  friends  may 
never  more  know  him ;  strip  £tom  him  his  velvet 
cloak  and  jeweled  sword,  and  leave  him  on  the  side- 
walk to  live  or  die,  as  may  be.  Hastel" 

From  the  hail  the  same  voice  replied: 

"  Lady,  we  obey.  Kneel  and  dose  your  eyei, 
for  even  you  may  not  gaze  upon  us." 

Nina  obeyed ;  and  Lorenzo,  who  by  this  time 
was  quaking  with  lear,  felt  himself  grasped  from 
behind,  raised  in  two  powerful  arms  and  borne 
swiltly  down  stairs,  out  of  the  door  into  the  garden. 
There  he  was  beaten — but  here  his  senses  fiuled 
him.   He  fointed  from  sheer  fright 

Nina,  as  she  knelt  with  her  eyes  dosed,  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  until  they  d  ed  nway  in 
the  distance,  dared  not  raise  her  head.  When  all 
was  silent  she  rose  and  looked  about  her.  No  <me 
was  there.  Had  she  dreamed  it  all?  No  I  for  there 
laid  a  plumed  hat  upon  the  floor.  She  stooped  and 
raised  it»  to  try  and  discover  to  whom  it  belonged, 
when  she  heard  a  swift  step  upon  the  stairs,  and 
ere  she  could  cry  out,  the  young  stranger  sprang 
into  the  room. 

"Nina  I" 

"  Henri  I" 

And  the  two  were  dasped  in  each  other's  arms 
in  fond  embrace.  A  moment,  and  Henri  raise. i  his 
head. 

"Why  did  you  fly  from  me,  Nina?" 

"  Fly  I  Ah,  Henri,  my  poor  lather  was  tuspeet- 
ed  of  sorcery,  as  you  know,  and  he  lelt  Madrid 
thinking  here  at  least  to  find  peace.  1  hey  would 
have  bumiHl  him  alive  could  they  have  cuugiit  him 
in  Madrid;  so  in  the  dead  of  night  we  lelt  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  we  got  here.  Father's  reputa- 
tion as  a  wizard  travelled  as  fast  as  he,  how,  I  know 
not,  and  we  found  all  doors  dosed  against  us. 
Worn  and  weary  we  came  to  this  house,  reported 
to  be  hatmted,  and  in  despair  took  poasession  oUt, 
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hoping  bj  entire  seclosion  to  escape  all  insolt  and 
troahle.  Alas  I  it  was  not  to  be;  lor  this  very 
night  I  have  been  aabjected  to  open  insolt  in  this 
Tery  room,  and  ireed  from  perhaps  greater  wronj^ 
in  some  strange  manner— so  strange  that  I  am  al* 
most  inclined  to  believe  in  the  intervention  ot 
spirits.  Sometime  I  will  tell  yon  all  about  it,  bnt 
now,  dear  Henri,  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you 
fonnd  me  out.   Did  my  letters  reach  you?" 

No,  dear  Nina,''  answered  Henri  Estales,  kiss- 
ing the  upturned  face  of  the  young  girl,  *'  for  as 
you  left  so  abruptly  at  night,  I  lelt  with  the  coming 
sunrise,  resolved  to  search  thi-ough  the  world  for 
you,  and — *' 

Ah  I  you  should  have  known,  Henri,  that  if  in 
my  hurry  I  could  not  warn  you,  I  would  havedone 
-  so  as  soon  as  we  reached  any  place  of  safety." 

"  I  wns  beside  myself— incapable  ot  thinking." 

"  But  how  did  you  find  me?" 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Nina."  And  in  rapid  words 
Henri  rehited  the  scene  in  the  dining  hall,  and  hb 
following  young  Almeida  to.the  house.  "  At  the 
doorway  I  listened,  dear  Nina,  and  when  the  mo- 
ment came,  I  obeyed  the  queen  of  the  bell,  and 
acted." 

Nina  laughed  merrily. 

**  Outside  the  garden  gate  lies  Don  Lorenzo  Al- 
meida, punished  sufficiently  by  the  loss  of  hig  beau- 
til'ul  hair  and  a  pretty  severe  pounding.  He  iaint- 
«d  from  fright,  firmly  believing  himself  in  hands 
of  the  spirits  of  darkness.  His  friends  will  learn 
his  plight  and  be  warned.  Ton  nor  your  father 
need  fear  no  more  intrusions,  for  a  time  at  least. 
To-morrow  we  will  return  to  Madrid,  where  the 
wile  and  fiither-in-law  of  Prince  Henry  Estalez 
will  be  respected." 

The  clock  in  the  dining  hall  struck  ten,  eleven, 
«nd  at  last  twelve,  but  still  Don  Lorenzo  de  Al- 
meida returned  not  to  his  waiting,  watching  friends. 
One  o*clook  sounded,  and  still  he  came  not. 

Some  evil  has  befiEJlen  him,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  number,  and  with  one  acoord  they  rose,  don- 
ned their  cloaks  and  hats,  and  sallied  out  to  seek 
their  miseing  Mend.  Direct  they  went  to  the 
wizard's  house.  There  on  the  walk  outside  the 
wioket,  they  fonnd  the  don,  perfectly  bewildered. 
They  bore  him  to  the  palace.  As  they  entered  his 
brilliantlj-lighted  rooms  what  a  sight  met  their 
Tiew;  the  elegant  Lorenzo,  robbed  of  his  doublet 
and  cloak,  shorn  of  his  waving  locks,  and  bearing 
on  his  person  the  marks  of  ill-usage.  Tied  to  his 
back  were  his  missing  garments,  and  to  the  sleeve 
of  his  mantle  was  pinned  a  paper,  on  which  were 
wriiten  these  words: 

"  The  wizard  of  Barcelona  sends  his  compliments 
by  the  valiant  Don  Lorenzo  Almeida,  to  all  wliu 
may  wish  to  explore  his  mansion,  and  possess 
themselves  of  his  lovely  daugliter.  A  second  iu- 
trader  will  not  be  treated  as  kindly  as  the  first" 

For  years  afterwards  it  was  a  remembered  story: 
that  ot  the  brave  Don  Lorenzo  Almeida,  who  1  ad 
sought  to  outwit  the  famous  Wizard  of  Barcb- 

IX>KA. 

There  is  no  evil  bat  some  good  use  may  be 
made  of  it. 


ATTENTION  I 

Owing  to  the  repeated  and  urgent  requests  of 
parties  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  dubs  for 
periodicals,  we  continue  our  premiums,  or  give 
Cash  Commissions  for  clubs  of  subHcribers  to  the 
Homg  CiBCLB  and  Monthly  Companion,  as  our 
friends  may  see  by  reference  to  our  "I^kmium 
List"  in  the  Home  Circle. 

Now  ia  ih9  time  to  procure  iminon5t«*  luiintNfrM  of 
subscribers.    It  is  in  your  power  to  procure  at  i<jtu>t 

Twenty-five  Subscribers  a  Day, 
which  with  a  little  extra  trouble  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained. See  what  you  can  do  for  yourself  in  a 
month  wifiiont  interfering  with  your  regular  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  devoting  the  long  evenings  to  idle 
amosements,  go  to  work  eneigetksally,  and  you 
soon  will  earn  eveiy  premium  on  our  list,  or  make 
a  good  thing  of  it  by  taking  Cash  Commission, 
which  should  always  be  retained. 

Show  the  Paper— it  Speaks  for  Itselt 

We  will  fomish  yon,  free,  with  all  the  q;>eoiinen 
copies  yon  wish,  which  yoa  can  distribute  to  make 
yourself  known.  The  paper  is  such  that 

ITS  OHEAPNBSS  IS  A  WONDER  TO  ALL. 

And  what  is  still  more  wonderibl,  is,  that  each 
yearly  subscriber  will  also  receive,  free  of  postage, 
our  beautiful  Oil  Chromo,  whether  he  snbeoribee  in 
a  premium  dub  or  single.  It  is  only  by  our  enor- 
mous circulation  that  warrants  as  in  offering  such 
magnificent  premiums  and  such  costly  chromes 
Iree. 

Our  standard  of  emedlenee  U  the  Mgheet,  our  wri- 
ters and  oontributons  are  the  ablest  attainable.  No 
pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  in  order  to  render 
the  HoMB  CiBCLB  for  1875  the  best  weekly  paper 
in  the  land. 

Send  for  our  Premium  list  entitled 

**The  Golden  Prize,^ 

which  will  be  sent  to  you  gratis  and  fr^  of  postage. 
Iliis  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of 
eveiy  premium  to  be  presented,  and  will  also  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  up  dubs. 

Subscribers  can  commence  at  any  time  they 
please,  and  so  get  at  once  the  chromo  free. 

Address 

562  Washington  Street,  Boeton,  Man. 


A  LITTLB  GIRL'S  IDEA  OF  A  SAVINGS  BANK. 

A  little  girl  recently  accompanied  a  lady  who 
went  into  a  Scotch  savings  bank  to  deposit  money 
on  behalf  of  a  nephew.  The  girl  eagerly  but  silent- 
ly eyed  the  money  consisting  of  sundry  half  crowns, 
as  it  was  passed  over  the  counter,  and  the  obtaining 
in  exchange  the  bank's  small  pass-book.  When  the 
two  were  again  in  the  street  the  girl  gave  her  opin- 
ion oi  the  bargain  thus:  '*  Oh,  me  I  did  ye  pay  a' 
thae  half  a  croons  for  that  wee  book?  I  could  ha'e 
got  a  bigger  ane  for  a  penny 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  MAN  A  GENTLEMAN? 


«*  What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 
Answer  me  truly,  if  yoo  can. 
Is  it  position,  wealth,  or  fame; 
A  bank  accoont,  or  titled  name?" 
"  It  is  not  money  that  makes  a  man 
A  coorteous,  genuine  gentleman; 
For  wealth,  though  vast  and  manifold, 
May  fly  away  on  wings  of  gold." 

**  What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 
Answer  me,  ladies,  if  you  can. 
Is  it  a  handsome  form  and  &ce, 
No  matter  though  the  life  be  baser' 
**  It  is  not  beauty  that  makes  a  man 
A  gallant,  trusty  gentleman. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  a  matron  and  maid: 
Beauty  is  like  the  leaves  that  fiide.*' 

"  What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 

Answer  me,  thinkers,  if  you  can. 

Is  it  the  tailor  with  his  skill? 

Is  it  the  odors  the  barbers  spill?" 

"  No  tailor,  no  barber,  can  make  a  man 

A  modest,  obliging  gentleman; 

The  well-fltdng  ooat,  the  figtultless  vest 

May  only  make  him  a  dummy  dressed.'' 

What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 
Answer  me,  any  one  who  can. 
Is  it  a  manner  brusque  and  blunt? 
Is  it  a  house  with  a  £Eur  stone  front?** 
*'  No  aizish  manners  can  make  a  man 
A  noble,  pleasant  gentleman. 
He  who  cares  for  himself  alone 
Is  cold  and  hard  as  his  house  of  stone.'' 

**  What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 
Answer  me,  Christians,  if  you  can. 
Is  it  to  stride  along  the  street? 
Is  it  to  *  oat '  the  Iriends  you  meet?" 

It  is  not  pride  that  makes  the  man. 
Nor  the  stride  he  takes,  a  gentleman. 

*  The  Book  of  books  >  has  taught  us  all 
Tliat  pride  of  heart  precedes  a  tiaU." 

**  What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 

Answer  me,  reader,  if  you  can. 

Is  it  sham  and  bluster  and  sheer  pretence? 

*  Putting  on  airs '  at  others'  expense?" 
"This  is  what  makes  the  gentleman: 
A  heart  to  feel  and  a  head  to  plan; 

A  gentle  soul,  and  a  love  sincere; 
Wiih  courage  to  fight  our  battles  here." 

"  What  makes  a  man  a  gentleman? 

Answer  me,  young  or  old,  if  you  can« 

Is  it  the  fortune  a  lather  won? 

Is  it  the  jewels  which  ho  puts  on?" 

**  This  is  what  makes  the  genUemBn: 

The  spirit  to  do  the  good  you  can; 

And  he  is  a  snob,  that  only  cares 

For  patting  down  others  and  *  putting  on  airs.' " 


Twelve  tons  of  candy  were  recently  shipped  Irom 
Chicago  to  a  Texas  confectionaiy  house. 


A  CONTENTBD  FARMBR. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  su^ 
named  **  Old  Fritz,"  took  a  ride  and  spied  an  oil 
man  plowmg  his  acre  by  the  wayside  eheerl'olly 
singing  his  melody. 

"  You  must  be  well  o^  old  man,"  said  the  king 
"  Does  this  acre  on  which  you  so  industriously  la 
bor  belong  to  you?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  who  knew  not  thai 
it  was  the  king.  **  I  am  not  so  rich  as  that;  I  plon 
for  wageb." 

**  How  much  do  you  get  a  clay?"  asked  the  king^ 
<*  Eight  grosohen,"  (about  twenty  cents,)  said 
the  &rmer. 

**lliis  is  not  much,"  said  the  king.  ^Can  yoo 
get  along  with  this?" 

**  Get  along  and  have  something  left." 
How  is  that? » 

The  farmer  smiled  and  said: 

"  Well,  if  I  must  tell  you— two  groschen  are  for 
myself  and  wife;  with  two  I  pay  my  old  debts;  two 
I  lend  away,  and  two  I  give  away  tor  the  Lord's 
sak^" 

«<  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  solve,"  said 
the  king. 

**Then  I  will  solve  it  for  yoa,**  said  the  farmer. 
**Ihave  two  old  parents  at  home  who  kept  me 
when  I  was  weak  and  needed  help,  and  now  they 
are  weak  and  need  help,  I  help  them.  Thftt  is  my 
debt  toward  which  I  pay  two  groechens  a  day. 
third  pair  of  groechens  I  lend  away  to  spend  for 
my  children,  that  they  may  receive  ChrLitian  m* 
struction.  This  will  come  handy  to  me  and  my 
wife  when  we  get  old.  With  the  last  two  gros- 
chens  I  maintain  two  sisters  whom  I  coold  not  be 
compelled  to  keep.  This  is  what  I  give  for  the 
Lord's  sake." 

The  king,  apparently  well  pleased  with  the  an- 
swer, said,  "  Bravely  spoken,  old  man.  Now  I  will 
give  you  something  to  guess.  Have  you  ever  seen 
me  before?" 

**  Never,"  said  the  farmer. 

<*  In  less  than  five  minutes  you  shall  see  me  fdtj 
times,  and  carry  in  your  pocket  fifty  of  my  liko> 
nesses." 

"  This  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  unravel,"  said  the 
farmer. 

"Then  I  will  solve  it  for  yoa,"  said  the  king. 
Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  f^id  counting 
fifty  gold  pieces  into  his  hand  stamped  with  his 
royal  likeness,  he  said  to  the  astonished  fiumer, 
who  knew  not  what  was  coming,  **  The  coin  is 
genuine,  lor  it  also  comes  from  the  Lord  God,  and 
I  am  his  paymaster.   I  bid  yoa  adieu." 


The  Austrian  polar  expedition  failed  to  find  an 
open  polar  sea,  and  its  members  dont  believe  there 
is  one,  or  that  any  satisfisMStory  results  can  be  reach- 
ed by  explorations  in  the  direction  of  the  North 
Pole.  For  all  that  there  will  always  be  some  ad- 
venturous spirit  steering  that  way  until  the  great 
problem  is  solved.  Dr.  Hayes  says  only  the  want 
of  money  prevents  him  from  leading  another  expe- 
dition  into  Smith  Sound,  which  he  regards  as  the 
most  available  route  to  the  pole. 
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A  WHALE  HUNT. 


BT  PBBDBRIOK  WARD  BAUNDBRS. 


OW  don't  imagine,  becanse  yon  see  some* 
thing  *'  very  like  a  whale  "  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch,  that  i  am  about  to  ship  yon  off 
to  the  ITorth  Plaoifio,  or  the  Okotsk  Sea.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  I  wonldnH  be  so  naughty  as  to  entice  any 
of  my  readers  on  board  a  "spouter,"  for  "goin» 
whalin,"  as  a  general  thing,  is  but  precious  little 
better  than  a  cruise  in  state  prison.  No;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  monstrous  hundred  feet 
whales  of  the  deep  sea.  The  whales  we  are  about 
to  visit  are  cut  and  bested  after  an  entirely  difier- 
«nt  pattern. 

You  haYfi  heard  of  fresh  salt  and  white  black- 
birds, no  doubt  So  have  I,  though  I  never  saw 
any.  Well,  these  flsh  are  a  sort  of  highland  whale, 
and  are  hunted  instead  of  being  fished.  But  I  will 
describe  them  as  I  go  along,  for  too  mooh  natural 
hietoiy  at  a  dose  Is  bad  to  take. 

Something  in  the  latter  part  of  two  or  three  sum- 
mers ago,  being  out  of  the  ship,  and  rather  unde- 
cided what  p  irt  of  the  world  to  take  one  for,  and, 
withal,  careless  whether  I  took  one  at  all  or  not,  I 
was  drifting  happy-go-lucky  along  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  streets  of  Liverpool,  twigging  the  fiishions, 
when  a  big  voice  upon  my  weather  quarter  hailed 
me  to  heave  to.  Accordingly,  shivering  my  main- 
topsail  and  checking  headway,  I  waited  till  the 
strange  sail  bore  down  upon  me,  when  I  found  that 
it  was  no  other  than  my  shipmate,  Jack  Brace, 
with  a  half  dozen  other  Jacks  in  convoy. 

"  Hullo,  Jack,  and  the  rest  of  ye,  whoever  ye 
are,"  said  I,  sticking  out  my  starboard  flipper  at 
them. 

"  Hullo  yourself,  an*  see  how  ye  like  it,"  retort- 
ed Jack,  sticking  out  his  flipper  and  grappling  my 
flipper.   "  Where  ye  from?" 

"  From  Liverpool,  soon  as  I  can  get  a  ship  to 
suit  me.   Have  you  chaps  got  one  yet?" 

"No,  ship  be  hanged;  don't  want  none,  nnther. 
We're  bound  to  the  nor'ard,  to  see  our  mammas 
and  have  a  fun  or  two,  aforo  hauling  any  more 
ropes.  You'll  have  a  tarnul  good  time,  too— so 
eome  along." 

«*  What,  me?" 

"  No,  you.  Got  any  spare  clothes  and  things  to 
Ing  about  and  bother  ye?" 

**  Yes,  a  big  beg  full  and  a  couple  of  chests  of—" 

"  Well,  go  and  pawn  'em  just  as  quick  as  ever 
you  can,  and  hurry  down  to  the  Birkenhead  Ferry, 
for  we're  off  in  an  hour." 

That's  about  how  I  happened  to  get  as  far  north 
as  the  Orkneys,  if  anybody  cares  to  know;  and  a 
Jolly  good  time  we  had  in  that  fragmentary  part 
of  creation,  I  bet  you.  However,  I  won't  say  any- 
thing about  the  shines  we  cut  up,  but  proceed  at 
onoe  to  matters  in  hand.  News  had  been  brought 
in  by  fishermen  of  schools  of  whales  seen  off  the 
eoast,  and  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  head- 
ing; shoreward,  no  little  excitement  existed  in  con- 
sequence; for  their  capture  would  prove  a  young 


fortune  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
course  eveiybody,  ourselves  included,  kept  theii 
eyes  open  tight  for  the  distinguished  strangers. 

The  place  which  we  selected  for  a  lookout  waa 
upon  the  summit  of  a  line  of  oli£&  that  rose  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  ieet  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  ocean  for 
an' immense  distance.  As  the  wind  was  generally 
pretty  fresh  at  such  an  elevation,  each  of  us  took 
our  turn  at  the  lookout,  "while  the  rest  of  the  party 
retired  to  a  small  sheltered  cavern  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  to  pass  away  the  time  with  a  social  game 
of  poker,  or  the  like.  Several  days  of  vigilant 
peeking  and  squinting  resulted  in  just  nothing,  and 
we  had  resolved,  after  one  more  day,  to  abandon 
the  whales  and  turn  our  attention  to  something 
more  promising.  The  one  more  day  commenced 
life  as  a  bright,  shiny,  breesy  young  morning,  and 
it  was  my  turn  on  the  watch.  Bemg  fully  persuad- 
ed  in  my  own  mind  that  not  so  much  as  a  solitary 
whale  would  show  his  nose  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  us,  I  spread  myself  out  ui>on  the  sboit, 
crisp  herbage  that  covered  the  rock,  and  with  half, 
closed  eyes  dreamily  surveyed  the  glorious  panor- 
ama of  ocean  sceneiy  that  lay  before  me.  Far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  swelling  waves  tossed  theii 
white  caps  joyously  upward  in  the  fresh,  free  gale, 
and  rolling  onward  towards  the  rocky  tnse  of  the 
barrier  olifib  bunt  into  glittering  spray  in  the  sun' 
beams,  the  rainbow  showers  sprinkling  the  ruined 
wall  of  an  ancient  fortress  that,  in  the  days  that 
are  gone,  bid  stem  defiance  to  the  fierce  Vikings 
of  the  north.  Overhead,  a  frantic  pic-tamie,  with 
vehement  and  threatening  screams,  swept  in  long 
circles;  beneath  and  seaward,  gulls  of  every  kind, 
white,  black  and  gray,  were  wheeling  round  the 
broken  skerxy,  and  adding  their  distracting  clamor 
to  the  cries  of  the  tern,  auk  and  teist,  while  the 
long-necked  cormorant  flapped  sullenly  over  the 
deep.  Further  ofl,  upon  a  broken  reef,  a  pod  of 
seals — the  herd  that  only  will  obey  the  winding  of 
the  Triton's  hom-'-were  basking  in  the  sun,  flop- 
ping their  tails  as  they  revelled  in  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  heat,  and  nodding  their  heads,  as  if  in 
acqniescence  of  the  sage  remarks  of  their  neighbors. 
The  brisk  gale  sang  shrilly  and  musically  along  the 
craggy  face  of  the  cliff,  keeping  up  a  wild  accom- 
paniment to  the  voices  of  my  shipmates,  which 
came  to  me  from  time  to  time  from  the  depths  of 
their  cave  as,  in  the  excitement  of  the  game,  they 
called  out  to  each  other,  •*  Anty  up  there,  you 
coon;"  "Go  ye  ten  better;"  "Beckon  them  ere 
three  kings  an'  two  aces  will  rack  that  there  pile 
of  brows." 

Presently  my  wandering  vision  waa  fixed  by  a 
peculiar  sight  far  out  at  sea— an  appearance  as  of 
unbroken  waves  rising  among  their  white  capped 
fellows.  Knowing  that  such  a  thing  could  not 
well  occur  in  any  respectable,  well-behaved  sea,  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  to  get  rid  of  any  mistakes  that 
might  have  blown  into  them.  But  no;  the  dark 
objects  continued  to  rise  here  and  (here  above  the 
surface,  and  disappear  at  regular  intervals,  which 
no  sober  wave  could  be  hired  or  coaxed  to  do. 
They  were  fish  of  some  sort,  evidently — maybe  a 
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sohool  of  porpoises.  Soon  a  thin  oolamn  of  water 
shot  upward  into  the  air,  and  ourring  graoefnlly, 
fell  in  a  shower  of  spray  into  the  sea;  another  and 
another  followed,  until  a  little  forest  of  diminutive 
water  spouts  were  flashing  in  the  sun.  lliere  was 
no  lon^^er  auj  room  for  doubt,  and  jumping  to  my 
feet,  I  yelled  the  slogan: 
"There  she  blo-o-o-owsP' 

*'Yer  gassin',*'  re8])onded  the  voice  of  Jack 
Brace,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"  No ;  they're  whales  of  some  sort,  sure  as  preach- 
ing, though  monstrous  little  fellers.'* 

"I've  got  a  winnin'hand  o'keerds  an'  kin  sweep 
the  board;  so  if  yer  hoaxin*  on  me,  out  goes  yer 
eye  and  in  goeSs  a  handful  of  sand,"  said  Jack, 
doubtingly  as  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
followed  by  his  companions. 

One  glance  convinced  them.  **  Whales  I  whalesi" 
they  shouted,  in  joyful  excitement;  and  the  whole 
herd  of  us  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  toward 
the  sea,  yelling  at  the  top  of  our  voices  as  we  went, 
"  Whalesi  whalesi  whalest" 

The  whole  coast  rose  at  the  cry.  The  little  vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  vomited  forth  its  inhabi- 
tants in  a  twinkling;  men,  women  and  children, 
the  parson,  the  doctor,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick-maker,  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  rushed  frantically  down  the  beach  vocifer^ 
ating  "  Whalesi  whalesi"  None  were  too  old  or 
too  young  to  be  of  service  in  the  hoped-for  cap- 
ture. Every  description  of  floating  craiU,  boats, 
barges,  skifib,  canoes,  however  old  or  leaky,  were 
Punched  into  the  water,  as  if  life  depended  upon 
saving  every  instant  of  time.  Once  afloat,  the 
nost  desperate  haste  was  made  to  get  aboard  the 
whaling  gear,  which,  unlike  the  tackle  for  deep 
sea  whales,  consisted,  not  of  harpoons,  lances,  eta, 
but  of  bushels  of  pebbles  from  the  beach,  and  long 
coils  of  rope  with  wisps  of  straw  attached  at  short 
intervals. 

All  being  embarked,  word  was  passed  to  keep  ^- 
lence  and  prepare  for  the  start  The  appointed 
commodore  of  the  little  fleets  a  white-haired  fisher- 
man, who  had  been  in  at  the  death  of  many  a  de- 
parted whale,  pulled  straight  out  from  the  shore  to 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  fathbms,  when  another 
boat  started,  and  having  gained  a  like  oiling  anoth- 
er followed,  and  another,  until  a  line  of  something 
more  than  a  hundred  boats  was  formed,  all  main- 
taininjj  as  neaVly  as  possible  the  distance  between 
each  other,  and  all  pulling  like  mad  for  the  open 
sea,  the  object  being  to  get  between  the  whales  and 
the  outer  ocean  before  the  valuable  victims  became 
aware  of  our  un&iendly  designs. 

The  number  of  whales  in  the  school  was  various- 
ly estimated  by  those  of  us  who  were  familifly  ^th 
such  fishing,  at  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred.  A 
pretty  steep  lot  of  whales  to  be  seen  together,  you 
will  say.  But  thcftc  fish,  as  I  before  intimated,  are 
by  no  moans  the  Jonah  swallowing  monsters,  who 
make  nothing  of  tossing  off  a  stray  prophet  or  so 
by  way  of  an  emetic,  but  a  smaller  species,  meas- 
oriiig  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
about  a  dozen  in  girth,  and  are  styled  by  the  learn- 
ed Drlphinua  dedudor,  I  believe;  though  there  are 


several  varieties  of  them,  with  a  rigmarole  of  hard 
names,  to  be  printed  in  italics — all  of  which  joia 
don't  care  anymore  about  knowing  than  I  do  abooft 
telling.  There  are  huge  shoals  of  them  in  thm 
northern  seas,  especially  around  the  Faroe  Islaiwls, 
where  their  appearance  at  certain  seasons  of  thm 
year  is  confidently  expected,  and  regular  prepara- 
tion are  made  for  chasing  them.  Bound  the  Brit- 
ish  shores  they  are  not  so  common,  though  bat 
few  years  elapse  in  which  they  do  not  show  them- 
selves off  some  part  of  the  coast,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently captured  in  laige  numbers.  They  ttre 
timid  creatures,  and  as  easily  flighted  from  their 
propriety  as  any  smaller  fish  that  you  angle  for 
with  hook  and  line  and  rod,  and  don't  catch  a  great 
many  of,  and  tell  such  whoppers  about  their  nib- 
bling propensities.  Indeed,  it  is  their  lack  of  cour- 
age that  brings  about  their  doom;  for,  did  they 
know  their  strength  and  dare  to  exert  it,  no  fleet 
of  boats  that  ever  floated  could  withstand  the  head- 
long charge  of  such  ocean  cavalry.  But  their 
doubts  are  traitors,  and  make  them  lose  the  good 
that  they  ofttimes  ruin  by  fearing  to  attempt;*'  and 
basely  fleeing  firom  an  impotent  foe  upon  their 
own  element,  they  drive  madly  to  the  shore  to  i>er- 
ish  ignominiously  upon  the  sands. 

The  spanking  breeze  was  rolling  up  a  long,  sail- 
ing swell, that  dashed  its  stinging  sprayin  our  faces 
at  every  dip  of  the  oars,  and  tossed  our  boats  about 
like  babbles.  But  the  strong  arms  of  the  stordjr 
fishermen  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  ele- 
ments, and  we  plowed  over  and  through  the  foam- 
ing billows  as  steadily  and  unfalteringly  as  ao 
many  steam  tugs.  At  length,  having  gained  a  sol^ 
ficient  offing,  the  leading  boats  began  gradually  to 
creep  round  in  sooh  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  whol« 
line  paralel  with  the  shore,  and  the  work  began  to 
get  exciting. 

Even  now  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  in  fieivor 
of  the  whales  escaping  us  altogether,  for  even  a 
loud  word,  or  the  sound  of  the  oars  in  the  rollocks 
might  alarm  them;  and  as  they  were  yet  in  deep 
water,  we  could  interpose  no  sufficient  obstacle  te 
their  -passing  directly  beneath  our  boats  and  as 
many  leagues  out  to  sea  as  might  seem  good  to 
them.  Luckily  the  shore  oi)posite  us  was  partico- 
larly  favorable  for  their  capture,  being  a  smooth, 
shelving  sandy  beach ;  whereas,  had  they  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  make  their  appearance  further 
up  or  down  the  coast,  where  the  shore  was  rocky 
and  broken,  the  greater  part,  it  not  all  of  them, 
must  almost  inevitably  have  got  away  with  whole 
skins.  The  ropes  with  the  wisps  of  straw  attached 
— which  are  said  to  constitute  an  impenetrate 
barrier,  and  to  effectually  prevent  the  whalee,  while 
in  shallow  water,  heading  backward  toward  the 
sea— were  now  passed  from  boat  to  boat,  connect- 
ing all  together,  and  in  an  immenee  semicircle  we 
pulled  cautiously,  but  steadily  and  rapidly,  towards 
the  shore.  At  first  the  whales  seemed  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  our  approach,  and  although  rapidly 
retreating  as  we  advanced,  they  contumed  their 
uncouth  gambles^without  any  sign  of  alarm,  throw- 
ing tlieir  jets  of  water  into  the  air,  lashing  the  sea 
with  their  flukes,  rolling  and  tumbling,  and  oooa- 
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aiennlly  breaohinji;  clean  above  the  sarfaoe,  their 
blae-blaok  jackets  dripping  with  water,  and  glisten- 
ing  like  huge  jank  bottles  in  the  son*  Presentlj, 
as  I  he  water  shoaled,  a  commotion  was  observable 
among 'them;  tliey  were  evidently  becoming  "im- 
pressed'* with  a  presentiment  of  evil,  and  the 
whole  Hsbool  swam  rapidly  from  end  to  end  of  the 
enclosing  semicircle  of  boats,  in  search  of  an  oat. 
let.  Failing  in  this,  they  became  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed, and  aware  of  the  Philistines  being  upon  them, 
thoagh  doubtless  not  exactly  understanding  the 
sort  of  trup  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  be 
driven  into.  Alter  a  short  interval  of  irresolute 
plunging  and  floancing  about,  they  laid  their  heads 
together  in  a  hurried  council  of  war,  and,  amid 
such  spouting  and  thrashing  of  tails,  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion was  decided  upon.  Rapidly  forming  in  more 
oompact  order,  the  smallest  and  weakest  being 
placed  nearest  the  shore,  a  fine  old  bull  whale,  the 
patriarch  and  leader  of  the  school,  placed  himseli 
in  the  van  and  raised  his  head  above  the  surface, 
s»  if  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
He  evidently  meditated  a  charge,  ana  should  his 
courage  equal  his  strength  and  oapocity  for  mis- 
chief, it  would  be  all  day  with  us,  lor  every  whale 
of  them  would  follow  in  his  wake  as  certainly  and 
inevitaby  as  the  thunder  follows  the  lightning; 
and  not  only  would  our  oleaginoos  hopes  be  blast- 
ed, but  most  of  the  boats  woald  be  destroyed,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  prevent  the  loss 
of  life. 

There  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  silent; 
indeed,  everything  now  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  clamor  we  could  create,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  commodore's  boat.  Suddenly  he  swung 
liis  hat  above  his  head;  it  was  ihe  signal,  and  with 
one  simultaneous  roar  we  broke  out  into  the  most 
unearthly  chorus  of  howls,  yells,  shrieks,  screams 
mnd  bellowings  that  ever  startled  the  deep,  while 
aJl  hands  not  tagging  at  the  oars  were  frantically 
employed  hurling  stones  and  thrasiiing  the  water, 
like  a  crew  of  drunken  demons.  For  an  instant 
the  advancing  column  of  sea  rovers  hesitated,  as  if 
in  terror,  and  then  dashed  on  towards  us,  their 
beads  raised  threateningly  above  the  surface,  and 
their  tails  lashing  the  water  into  lc>am. 

There  was  no  time  to  separate  the  boats  and  al- 
low them  a  passage;  our  only  chance  was  in  intim- 
idjiting  the  bull;  uiid  again  we  lilted  up  our  voices 
in  a  more  horrible  uproar  than  before,  fear  and 
desperation  inspiring  us.  "Methinks  till  then  I 
never  heard  a  sound  more  drear."  It  was  perfect- 
ly awful,  and  enough  to  scare  the  senses  out  of  a 
more  courageou!*  creature  than  a  poor,  t»illy,  unen- 
lightened Delphin%$  deductor.  The  bewildered  and 
misguided  bull,  fairly  cowed  (no  fun  intended), 
hesitated,  stopped,  turned  tail  and  run  himself  pre- 
cipitately ashore.  With  a  wild  hurrah  we  pulled 
toward  the  beach,  making  the  enclosure  smaller  at 
every  stroke  of  the  oars,  llie  victory  was  com- 
plete, for  the  rapidly  receding  tide,  which  in  that 
region  rises  and  falls  something  more  than  thirty 
feet,  was  fast  gliding  away  from  beneath  them;  and 
anoid  a  prodigious  flurry,  a  floundering  and  lashing 
of  tails,  a  wa' loping  and  snorting  and  spouting 


and  moaning,  the  poor  creatures,  one  after  another 
rolled  over  upon  the  sands  and  gave  up  their  damp 
ghosts. 

It  was  by  much  the  laigest  school  that  had  ever 
been  captured  upon  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  oil— amounting  to 
many  hundred  pounds — being  distributed  among 
the  captors,  with  a  double  share  to  the  lucky  indi- 
vidual who  first  espied  iheir  approach,  diflhsed 
comfort  over  the  neighborhood  for  miles  around; 
and  to  this  day,  many  a  fisherman  dates  the  build> 
ing  of  his  new  boat,  and  many  a  buxom  matron 
and  rosy-cheeked,  bare-footed  lass  refers  lihe  pur- 
chase of  some  unaccustomed  article  of  service  or 
finery  to  **  tlie  time  when  them  furrin  sailor  fel- 
lers was  here,  ye  know — the  time  of  the  big  whale 
hunt" 


SUNSHINE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  our  el^^t,  laige,  new, 
French  Oil  Chromo  which  we  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  HoMB  Circle,  free  of  postage, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single  for 

1874. 

The  Chromo  is  of  very  large  size,  being  15x19. 
This  splendid  production  of  art  was  expressly  got 
up  for  us  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollaiB.  It  is  magnificent;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Knowing  that  thousands  of  these  chromos  will 
be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  Union  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  on  effort  to  produce  a  picture  that  would  be 
a  credit  to  ouraelves  and  a  pleasure  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  homes  of  our  subscriben.  We  are 
proud  of  it;  our  subscribers  will  be. 

The  picture  is  a  homo  picture.  In  a  splendidly 
appointed  parlor  a  young  mother,  elegantly  at- 
tired, is  seen  holding  her  two-year  old  little  son, 
standing  up  in  her  lap;  dose  by  stands  her  little 
fairy  four-year  old  daughter;  a  little  white  poodle 
is  frolicking  on  the  carpet,  tossing  about  the  little 
girPs  don.  A  smile  rests  upon  the  faces  of  mother 
and  children,  and  all  is  smcsHiVB  at  home. 

The  Chromo  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  It  is  pronounced  exquisite  and 
pleasing,  and  the  work  on  it  is  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Cibolb  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  premium  club  or  single,  will  receive 
this  laxge  and  beautiful  production  of  art,  free  of 
postage,  the  very  day  we  receive  the  subscription 
price  for  the  i>ai>er,  only  $2. 


We  pass  every  day  through  all  the  changes  ol 
human  experience.  We  are  children  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  their  fresh  young  bodies  and  feelings;  we 
are  middle-aged  at  noon,  having  seen  an  end  of 
all  perfection;  we  are  old  and  weary  and  worn  out 
at  night. 

«*  Daughter,  has  George  proposed  to  you  yet?" 
"  Yes,  ma,  he  proposes  that  we  go  out  this  evening 
and  get  some  ice  cream." 
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ZUeajior  Montfort's  Re^ense* 

BT  1IB8.  C.  F.  OEBBT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

80  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  lire.— Btboh. 
HE  rapids — the  terrible  rapidi — the  rapids 
of  GrEssmoor/'  Altered  the  djing  man,  with 
a  low  groan.  "  Oh,  Eleanor,  thej  drive  me 
madi^'  and  he  buried  his  pale  lace  in  the  soft,  frill- 
ed .pillow,  wliile  his  attenuated  frame  shook  vio- 
lently with  the  death-throee;  whioh  were  last  rend- 
ing soul  and  body  asonder. 

He  was  lying  on  an  antique  bed  whose  canopy 
looked  like  a  crimson  tent,  pitched  for  some  royal 
sleeper  in  that  grand  but  lonely  old  room.  A 
shaded  lamp  burned  on  a  marble  stand  near,  cast- 
ing a  dim,  uncertain  light  over  the  quaint  carving 
of  the  furniture,  the  dark,  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and 
the  voluminous  curtains  sweeping  fold  on  fold 
from  the  heavy  cornice,  and  lying  in  gorgeous 
masses  beneath. 

A  woman  stood  leaning  back  against  the  bedpost 
—41  singular  woman,  as  one  could  see  at  a  glance, 
with  large,  soft,  sleepy  eyes,  which  shone  under 
their  drooping  white  lids  like  a  mountain  lake  in 
the  tremulous  shadow  of  the  wild  flowen  along  its 
■hore— as  clear,  as  blue,  and  apparently  as  calm 
as  those  waters  when  no  breeae  dimples  their 
surface.  Her  low,  lair  brow  showed  no  furrow; 
there  was  not  a  thread  of  silver  in  the  wavy  lengths 
•f  her  auburn  hair;  her  beauty  was  still  in  its  sum- 
mer bloom,  and  yet  she  was  the  wife  of  the  old 
man  who  lay  there,  tossing  on  his  sumptuous  couch, 
with  the  chill  dews  of  death  upon  his  wrinkled 
forehead,  and  the  cold  hand  whose  clasp  benumbs 
the  strongest,  relentlessly  searching  for  his  heart- 
strings. 

Eleanor  Montfort*s  soul  was  linked  to  his  in  a 
strange  bond,  which  they  had  thought  more  bind- 
ing than  that  long  ago  solemnized  beneath  the  high 
arches  of  a  distant  cathedral,  amid  wreathing  clouds 
of  incense  and  white-robed  acolytes,  tlie  chanting 
of  sweet  voices  and  the  deep,  rich  swell  ot  the  or- 
gan. This  secret  tie  had  been  the  mystery  ol  their 
lives,  and  now  that  it  was  to  be  broken,  dark,  w  lid 
thoughts  thronged  the  minds  of  both. 

Eleanor  stood  beside  her  husband  outwardly 
ealm,  but  the  heart  under  the  folds  of  her  silken 
robe  beat  stormily.  She  had  steeled  her  nature  to 
many  a  stem  trial,  till  she  believed  herself  brave; 
but  in  that  solemn  chamber  she  was  a  coward. 
The  laint  ticking  of  the  death-watch  in  the  oaken 
wainscot;  the  mom-nful  wail  of  the  homeless  wind; 
the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  windows;  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  sea;  the  muttering  of  fiir-off 
thunder,  which  rose  and  died  among  the  cloud- 
draped  heights  in  the  gloomy  west,  all  combined  to 
deepen  the  awe  that  had  crept  over  her. 

Occasionally  her  glance  wandered  to  an  efiem- 
Inate-looking  youth,  who  sat  in  a  great  arm-chair 


near,  with  a  velvet  dressing-gown  wrapped  about 
bis  slight  form,  his  head  resting  on  a  small,  white 
jeweled  hand,  and  his  feet  crossed  upou  an  em- 
broidered cushion.  A  stranger  would  have  known 
at  once  that  he  was  die  son  of  Eleanor  Montfort, 
for  he  had  her  Grecian  cast  of  features,  lair  com- 
plexion, and  patrician  ease  and  elegance. 

Beside  the  couch  knelt  a  young  girl,  who,  with 
her  brilliant  style  of  beauty,  seemed  like  a  tropic 
blousom,  transplanted  to  bloom  in  that  lonesome 
old  house.  Her  black  eyes  were  full  of  tears;  the 
crimson  came  and  went  on  her  olive  cheek,  and 
her  red,  ripe  lips  were  tremulous  with  emotion. 

"  Sybil,  my  poor  ward,''  murmured  the  dying 
man,  as  he  again  looked  up,  "  don't  weep  for  me. 
God  knows  I  don't  deserve  to  be  mourned  by  one 
so  pure  as  you  I  The  young  should  hate  meP* 
and  with  a  convulsive  shudder  he  turned  his  laoa 
away. 

As  he  spoke  thus,  his  wife  started  nervouslj,  and 
hastening  to  him,  began  to  smooth  back  his  damp, 
white  locks. 

•*0h,  Eleanor!  is  it  joal**  asked  the  soOerer, 
gazing  wildly  at  her.  **1  thought  that  child's  ejes 
— he  had  bright  eyes,  you  know — ^ware  fixed  opoa 
me  with  the  keenest  reproach.'* 

**Hush,  hushl"  said  the  woman;  **yoa  cave^ 
Hugh.   I  am  here.   Be  quiet,  love." 

" Quiet  1*'  echoed  her  husband.  "Great  Heny- 
ensl  I  am  in  tortuie;  the  valley  of  shadows  looks 
dark.  Eleanor,  oh,  Eleanor!  I  can't  pass  through 
it  with  this  fearful  sin  unoonfessed!  Send  lor  a 
priest" 

The  strange  woman  bent  lower  over  him ;  then 
was  a  fierce  light  in  her  Uue  eyes,  and  a  banung 
glow  shot  into  her  marble  cheek,  while  the  hand 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  old  man's  hair,  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leat  Suddenly  a  sharp  pang 
wrung  a  piercing  shriek  from  him,  and  he  flnng 
up  his  long,  thin  arms  with  a  kind  of  desperate  en^ 
ergy. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  cried,  a  moment  afterward,  *<  by 
the  memoiy  of  our  mutual  crime— by  the  memocy 
of  all  our  love — by  your  own  hope  of  forgiveness^ 
I  conjure  you  to  grant  me  this  last  request!  Send 
for  a  priest— I— I— I  beg  of  you!" 

**  Still,  Eleanor  Montfort's  ruby  lip  was  rigid 
with  some  stem  purpose,  and  not  a  feature  of  her 
face  softened.  An  expression  of  deei'  despair  pass- 
ed over  the  sufferer's  countenance;  he  loosened 
his  grasp  of  her  slender  wrist,  rose  in  the  bed  with 
a  wild  bound,  and  then  fell  beck,  panting  for  breath. 
Thrice  he  attempted  to  speak  ere  he  could  uUer  a 
word. 

**  You  will  answer— for  your  cruelty-— Eleanor," 
he  at  length  gasped;  answer  to  Gk)d— and  joor 
own  soul!" 

His  wife  did  not  reply,  but  stood  intently  watdi- 
ing  him,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
young  man  moved  into  the  room  with  a  quick,  firm 
tread.  His  dress  was  coarse  and  dusty,  but  a  mon- 
arch might  have  envied  the  graceful  dignity  of  his 
bearing.  His  face  was  as  brown  as  any  rustic's; 
but  the  light  of  genius  burned  in  his  clear,  dark, 
dreamy  eyes;  her  unmistakable  seal  had  been  left 
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OD  hiB  broad  and  massive  forehead.  Eleanor  look- 
ad  sternly  at  the  intruder,  and  the  dandj  lolling 
among  the  damask  cushions  of  his  easy-chair,  glanc- 
ed at  him  with  a  sneering  smile;  hot  Harold  Gray 
heeded  neither  the  proud  mother  nor  her  weak 
son.  He  sprang  forward,  and  sank  npon  his  knees 
beside  the  weeping  girl. 

**  Harold  P'  she  murmured,  in  utter  surprise. 
Dear,  dear  Sybil!''  whispered  the  yonng  man; 
then,  turning  to  the  sufferer,  he  said,  solemnly— 
*'  Hugh  Montfort,  I  have  come  here  to  crave  a 
priceless  boon.  I  love  your  ward,  Sybil  lialoolm. 
I  am  poor,  bat  I  have  a  strong  arm  and  a  brave, 
true  heart  God  helping  me,  she  shall  never  know 
want,  if  you  give  me  the  right  to  protect  her. 
Chnnt  US  your  consent,  your  blessing.** 

lliat  voice,  so  low,  so  soft,  so  strangely  musical, 
thrilling  through  eyery  nerve  of  the  dying  man — 
what  was  there  in  its  tones  to  call  back  the  spirit, 
which  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  Eternity's 
great  shadow-land?  He  opened  his  eyes;  for 
an  instant,  through  the  film  of  death  they  dilated 
with  horror;  then  he  shot  them  with  a  convulsive 
movement,  and  muttered,  deliriously~- 

Bertha,  Bertha,  could  you  not  rest  in  your 
iprnve?  There  she  has  gone  I  Therapidi — I  see 
them  now— how  dark  the  waters  arel  Ob,  the 
rrplds — the  rapids  of  GrassmoorP'  These  were  the 
last  words  be  ever  spoke,  but  stiU  he  gasped,  and 
moaned,  and  quivered  from  head  to  foot. 

Five  minutes  passed,  minutes  that  seemed  like 
ages  to  Eleanor,  and  then  a  pries*  came  stealing 
in. 

"They  told  me  Hugh  Montfort  was  d3ring,  and  I 
would  lain  €#Br  him  the  consdlations  of  our  holy 
i«iigk>n,'>  he  said,  gravdy.  **My  son,  aonfess  and 
leeeive  abeolntion.'* 

Montfort's  purple  Hps  parted  in  a  spasmodic  ef- 
fort to  p)>eak,  but  his  tongue  was  palsied;  tf  «oa«  too 
laft.  The  priest  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then 
proeeeded  to  anoint  him  with  the  consecrated  oil. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  over,  when  the  hoarse 
death-rattle  sounded  in  the  old  man's  throat;  his 
stitfening  jaws  fell  open;  his  struggling  pulses  stood 
still;  Hugh  Montfort  wns  dead. 

An  hour  later,  a  stately  church,  not  a  stone's 
thvow  f^om  Montfort  HtiU,  was  filled  with  the  sol- 
emn pomp  of  a  midnight  mass  for  the  departed 
■CNil,  and  the  fair  but  guilty  woman  whose  &te  had 
been  linked  with  his,  sat  in  her  chamber,  with  a 
strangely  triumphant  expression  on  her  pallid  face. 
The  flocKl  of  light  which  poured  through  the  rich 
tracery  of  the  stained  windows,  the  music  borne  to 
her  ear  on  the  stotmy  blast,  the  moumfnl  tolling 
of  the  deep-toned  bell  were  far  pleasanter  to  her 
than  the  most  brilliant  pageant  in  which  she  had 
ever  mingled,  for  she  believed  that  her  long-hoard- 
ed secret  was  now  safe. 


CHAPTER  IL 
*Twas  a  night 
Of  gorgecQS  rsvelt  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light. 

— Hbiiars. 

A  year  had  rolled  away  since  Hugh  Montfort 
WM  borne  to  his  last  T«Bting-glace  in  the  fiunily 


vault,  and  the  princely  old  a^l,  whidli  bad  been  so 
quiet  daring  the  term  of  mou^ntnj^,  was  illuminat' 
ed  from  basement  to  turret  Light  flashed  with 
dazzling  lustre  front  antique  sconces  and  tall  can* 
delabra,  and  shone  softly  from  lamps  of  ciystul  and 
alabaster.  Flowera  wreathed  the  heavy  pillows^ 
and  looped  back  the  folds  of  rich  drapery,  and 
crowded  rare  vases  with  their  treasure  of  beau^ 
and  perfume.  Music  breathed  through  the  spleo' 
did  rooms,  and  a  gay  throng  came  and  went  there, 
amid  luxurious  cushions  piled  hi'^h  like  banks  of 
sunset  clouds,  falls  of  tapestry  that  rivalled  the 
famous  fabric  of  the  Gtobelins,  and  marble  forms, 
which,  in  their  still,  white  symmf^try  and  grace, 
embodied  the  fiur  ideals  of  the  world's  master-spii^ 
its,  while  glittering  mirrors  reflected  this  wondrous 
magnificence.  And  all  the  stir  and  excitement 
which  pervaded  that  ancestral  mansion,  was  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fint  birth-day  of  the  heir  of 
Montfort. 

His  lady  mother  stood  among  the  crowd,  not  in 
the  close  widow's  cap  and  bombazine  dress  she  had 
worn  for  a  twelvemonth,  but  with  a  velvet  robe  of 
royal  purple,  which  a  peeress  might  have  been 
proud  to  wear  at  Victoria's  coronation,  and  dia- 
monds blazing  about  her  person.  There  was  an 
exulting  smile  on  her  delicately  chiselled  lip,  and 
far  down  in  the  blue  depths  of  her  sleepy  eyes  a 
keen  observer  might  have  detected  the  same  strange 
fire  which  had  burned  there  when  she  bent  over 
her  husband's  death-bed. 

Dean  Montfort  was  moving  to  and  fro,  arrayed 
in  garments  of  the  latest  Parisian  style,  with  scent- 
ed locks,  and  haughty  mien.  Many  a  fair  fi^e 
lighted  up  as  he  led  its  owner  to  the  dance,  or  lin- 
gered by  her  chair  to  utter  some  smooth  compli- 
ment; but  it  was  easy  to  see,  even  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  array  of  loveliness  as  had  never  before 
been  gathered  in  Montford  Hall,  that  Sybil  Mal- 
colm, the  ward  of  his  late  father,  was  still  upper- 
aostin  his  thoughts.  Proudly  his  gaze  followed 
her  wherever  she  moved  among  the  throng,  and 
indeed  she  seemed  worthy  to  queen  it  in  that  splen- 
did mansion,  and  over  its  yonng  master's  heart, 
'llie  recherche  costume,  which  Eleanor  Montfort  had 
selected  for  the  girl,  was  well  calculated  to  height- 
en her  darkly  glorious  beauty,  but  more  than  once 
%  shadow  settled  above  her  arching  brow,  the  ortis 
beneath  looked  like  tronbled  watera,  and  around 
her  dewy  lips  you  might  have  traced  that  uneosy 
tremor  which  always  betokens  secret  grieC 

In  Dean  Montfort's  castellated  hall  she  thought 
of  a  low,  brown  cottage  among  the  hills  of  Grass- 
moor;  while  glidiTig  through  the  stately  measures 
of  the  minuet,  with  his  hand  linked  in  here,  mem- 
ory brought  back  pleasant  walks  with  Harold 
Gray,  where  the  pines  nodded  like  great  plumes, 
and  the  blue  foiget-me-nots  swung  in  the  cool 
breeze;  and  when  she  reflected  that  it  would  soon 
be  sin  to  think  oi  him  thus,  she  grew  faint  and  very 
wretched. 

At  length  she  stole  away  from  the  crowd,  and 
soon  found  henelf  sauntering  along  a  quiet  alley 
of  the  old  garden.  The  air  was  full  of  the  frag- 
rance of  ripenmg  fruit  and  night-blooming  dowers; 
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the  &ky  was  serene  and  starry,  and  a  rocky  brook 
close  by  the  path,  babbled  musioally  as  it  went  rip- 
pling  on  through  beds  of  spicy  mint  and  tall,  green 
water-flags. 

"  Sybil  Malcolm,"  said  a  voice  bat  too  well  re- 
hiembered,  and  Harold  Gray  stepped  to  her  side. 
Uis  cheatnat  hair  lell  in  disordered  masses  aronnd 
his  broad  forehead,  and  there  was  a  world  of  misery 
in  his  expressive  coantenance.  Warm  tears  gush- 
ed into  Sybil's  eyes,  and  bniying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  stood  silent  and  tremulous  before  him. 
The  next  moment  he  had  folded  her  in  his  arms, 
and  was  murmuring  with  impnssioned  earnestness, 
"  They  told  me  you  were  going  to  marry  Dean 
Montfort,  but  I  could  not  believe  the  story.  It  is 
not  true;  Ol  Sybil,  it  is  not  true — I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Graasmoor  to  hear  you  say  this  I" 
Harold  Gray's  lips  quivered  on  her  burning  cheek; 
his  dark  eyes,  with  tlieir  soft  love-light,  were  shin- 
ing full  upon  her;  the  noble  heart,  which  held  her 
as  its  dearest  treasure,  throbbed  tumultuously 
against  her  own — ^liow  could  she  summon  strength 
to  answer  his  eager  questioning?  She  only  clung 
closer  to  him  and  sobbe  i  like  a  weary  child. 

*'  Don't  weep,  love,"  continued  the  young  man; 
"your  tears  seem  like  a  reproach.  I  do  not  doubt 
you  now,  indeed  I  do  not.  I  was  blind,  weak,  mad, 
to  cherish  the  thought  for  one  instant.  Look  up, 
and  say  you  foi^ve  me  for  thus  wronging  you,  my 
own  iaiihlul  Sybil!''  The  girl  raised  her  head,  bat 
there  was  a  touching  pathos  in  her  tones,  as  she 
said,  falteringly, — 

Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  false  hopes;  I  am 
Dean's  promised  bride."  Harold  Gray  flung  the 
speaker  from  him,  and  staggering  beck,  leaned 
against  the  gnarled  trunk  of  a  pear-tree,  through 
whose  boughs  the  silver  light  of  the  rising  moon 
was  just  beginning  to  break.  A  long  silence  en- 
sued, during  which  he  gazed  steadily  at  the  pallid 
face  and  drooping  figure  of  his  companion. 

'  "  I  see  it  all  now,"  he  said,  at  length,  drawing 
np  his  stalwart  form  till  it  seemed  mtgestio,  and 
speaking  with  the  bitterest  irony;  "this  is  my  pun- 
ishment for  daring  to  lift  my  eyes  to  one  honored 
by  the  love  of  Dean  Montfort  You  have  trifled  with 
me;  you  have  played  with  my  heart  as  if  it  were  a 
toy  1  It  was  for  your  amusement  that  yon  granted 
me  those  stolen  meetings;  that  you  permitted  me 
to  come  into  yocr  guardian's  presence  in  his  death- 
hour,  with  my  earnest  prayer  for  his  blessing  1 
Perhaps  you  have  even  laughed  your  low-bom 
lover  to  scorn  with  proud  Dean  MonUortI" 

*'  Stop,  stop,  I  implore  you  I"  cried  Sybil;  I  do 
not  deserve  this.    Hear  my  defence  " 

*' Delencel"  interposed  the  young  man;  "what 
defence  can  you  make  lor  such  treachery?  I  have 
lost  all  faith  in  youl  Qo  back  to  yonder  hall  I  GrO 
back  to  the  crowd  of  flatterers  you  lefll  Go  back 
to  the  brainless  fop,  who  will  soon  claim  the  ful- 
filment of  your  betrothal  vow!  You  think  it  is 
more  fitting  that  you  should  walk  side  by  side  with 
him  thtough  life,  than  with  the  son  of  a  poor  shep- 
herd, but  tliere  may  be  a  day  when  Dean  Mont- 
fort and  his  haughty  wife  will  be  proud  to  clasp 
the  hand  of  Harold  Gray.  There— the  dream  is 


over;  it  will  cost  me  a  terrible  pang  to  see  it  fiule, 
but  the  worst  is  yours,  false  Sybil.  Farewell." 
Like  one  in  a  painful  trance  she  felt  the  parting 
kiss  which  trembled  on  her  lips,  and  heard  the  re- 
proachfhl  tones  of  her  lover;  but  she  ooold  not 
speak,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

All  night  the  wretche  t  man  pursued  his  way 
homeward,  sometimes  amid  the  profound  solitade 
of  a  dim  old  wood;  sometimes  in  fertile  volleys, 
where  the  wheat  waved  like  a  golden  sea,  or  the 
^larley  was  growing  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  8ome> 
times  in  dreary  desert  places,  where  the  mistletoe 
clung  to  dying  trees  and  ivy  crept  along  the  monl- 
dering  arches  and  about  the  broken  windows  of 
some  old  ruin.  It  was  high  noon  when  he  saw 
the  bine  hills  of  Grassmoor,  the  thatched  roof  of 
his  cottage  under  tlie  tall  lindens,  and  his  iather's 
flocks  whitening  the  distant  pastures. 

Wearily  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whose  windings  had  been  familiar  to  him  fiom 
childhood,  and  began  to  lave  his  heated  brow  with 
the  cool  waters.  As  he  lingered  there,  a  strange 
stupor  stole  over  him;  his  head  sank  upon  the 
damp,  mossy  sward,  and  he  slept  long  and  heavily. 
When  he  awoke,  the  purple  shadows  of  twilight 
hud  cast  their  cream-like  beauty  over  the  stream, 
and  a  few  stars,  lair  and  pale  as  cloistered  nans, 
were  looking  out  from  the  cloudless  sky.  Hia 
temples  throbbed  with  sharp  and  feverish  pain; 
there  was  a  deep  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  unusual  brilliancy.  He  attempted  to 
rise,  but  in  vain;  h's  aching  limbs  were  powerless. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  rattling  of  carriage  wheels 
and  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  and  called  wildly  for 
help.  A  light  step  soon  pattered  along  the  tori, 
and  a  voice  which  sounded  like  a  strain  of  Heav- 
en's music,  asked  in  wondering  accents,  "  Why, 
Harold  Gray,  what  is  the  matter?"  A  soft,  white 
hand  fell  on  his  burning  forehead  like  an  angel's 
benediction ;  a  fair  young  face  bent  over  him,  and 
the  now  delirious  man  fancied  that  some  seraph 
had  strayed  earthwaad  to  minister  to  him.  Bat  it 
was  only  Annie  Lysle,  the  beantifal  daughter  of 
the  rich  and  noble  lady  of  the  manor,  whose  fine 
baronial  dwelling  could  be  distinctly  seen  from 
Harold  Gray's  lowly  home.  Annie  stood  for  a 
moment  half  perplexed  beside  the  young  man,  and 
then  ran  back  and  told  the  woman  she  had  just  left 
in  the  carriage,  how  the  shepherd's  son  was  suffer- 
ing. Her  mother  alighted  and  hastened  with  her 
to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  muttering  incoherently, 
and  moaning  in  his  agony. 

"Poor  Harold  I"  said  Lady  Edith;  "  he  has  been 
attacked  with  some  malignant  disease,  I  foar.  We 
must  take  him  home,  Annie;  run  lor  John,  qoiok, 
my  child.*' 

In  a  tew  moments  Harold  Gray  was  lifted  into 
the  coach,  and  an  hour  later  he  lay  on  his  ownsiai- 
ple  bed  in  the  shepherd's  cot. 

Meanwhile  Sybil  Malcolm  was  suffering  scarcely 
less  in  Montfort  Hall.  No  fever  raged  in  her  veins, 
but  hant) wing  thoughts  made  her  restless  and  un- 
happy. Dean  Montfort  had  never  stirred  the 
depths  of  her  romantic  heart;  in  her  inmost  soul 
she  scorned  his  effeminacy  and  loppiahnoss,  and 
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Wttorij  oontrasted  them  with  the  manly  fpirit  and 
intelleotiial  endowments  of  Harold  Gray.  Eleanor 
Montfort'8  iron  will  bad  influenced  her  to  look  with 
fiiTor  on  the  yoonj;  heir's  suit  iar  more  than  his 
own  loyer-like  pleading.  The  artful  woman  had 
left  no  means  untried  to  bring  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  Sybil,  and  thus  consolidate  their 
fortunes,  and  make  Dean  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  England.  She  had  represented  to  Sybil  in  vivid 
terms  the  horrors  of  a  plebeian  nuirriage,  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  position,  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  produced  a  letter,  puri>orting  to  have 
been  written  by  her  late  hasband  on  his  death-bed, 
in  which  he  conjured  her  to  marry  his  only  child. 
What  wonder  was  it,  that  under  these  ciroamstan- 
ces,  the  poor  girl  should  have  really  given  a  troth- 
plight  against  which  her  heart  rebelled?  Her  love 
for  Harold  Gray  could  not  be  easily  crushed  out; 
and  on  that  festal  night,  when  Montfort  HhU  was 
one  blaze  of  splendor,  and  she  the  envy  of  half  the 
revellers,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  freed 
from  an  engagement  which  bad  never  been  so  dis- 
tasteful to  her  as  then.  Had  her  rustic  lover  wait- 
ed to  hear  her  defence  when  they  met  in  the  gar- 
den, she  would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, 
begged  pardon  for  her  transient  inconstancy,  and 
mvowed  her  willingness  to  follow  him  whitherso- 
ever he  might  go.  But  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
indignant  at  what  he  deemed  her  cruel  coquetry, 
and  she,  too  prouJ  to  explain;  they  parted  in  an- 
ger, but  for  a  half-hour  paced  along  the  garden- 
walk,  thinking  that  Harold  would  return.  While 
she  was  waiting  there,  trembling  and  expectant, 
Dean  Montl'ort's  voice  startled  her,  and  gently 
^^i^ing  his  lady-love  for  leaving  the  hall,  he  led 
laer  back.  The  guests  were  dispersing,  and  in  the 
ipeneral  confusion  Sybil's  paleness  and  agitation 
were  not  noticed.  But  she  sat  by  the  window  of 
Iter  own  room  till  dawn,  waiting  for  Harold  Gray 
■with  eager  eyes,  and  during  long  and  tedious  weeks 
■he  still  hoped  that  he  woold  come. 


It  was  on  a  wHd,  gloomy  day,  while  Dean  and 
mother  were  absent  from  Montfort  Hall,  that 
Sybii  Malcolm  crept  noiselessly  from  a  postern-gate 
where  a  favorite  boy-groom  was  holdlug  her  fleet 
i^rubiaa  horse.  She  sprang  into  the  saddle,  tossed 
a  piece  of  silver  to  the  lad,  and  drawing  her  thick 
Tell  over  her  face,  dashed  swittly  away.  On,  on, 
ou,  she  sped,  absorbed  iu  one  purpose — Co  see  Har- 
old Gray  once  more. 

It  was  midnight  when  she  reached  the  shepherd's 
liome  among  the  hills  of  Giussmoor.  The  clouds 
passed  from  the  sky  since  she  commenced  her 
journey,  and  now,  with  the  moon dght  shining  over 
it,  the  place  seemed  fietir  and  tranquil  as  a  dream 
of  Eden.  The  sheep  lay  in  white  groups  around, 
and  the  shepherd's  dog  kept  guard  iu  their  midst. 
Vines  alm«JSt  concealed  the  brown  walla  of  the 
dwelling,  and  a  holly  tree,  with  its  crimson  ber- 
zies  and  glossy  greea  leave:^  stood  on  one  side  of 
the  front  door,  whde  two  giant  lindens  waved  their 
Inroad  boughs  on  the  other.  A  &int  light  twinkled 
grom  the  lattice,  and  fell  over  the  pale  lace  of  Sybil, 


as  she  stole  toward  the  house,  and  carefully  pull- 
ing the  latch-string,  glided  into  a  narrow  entry. 
Through  a  door  which  had  been  left  ajar,  she  saw 
a  small  room,  that  contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
grand  old  chambers  of  Dean  Montfort's  home,  and 
yet  an  air  of  neatness  and  refinement  pervaded  the 
whole.  Tlie  floor  was  nicely  sanded;  the  coarse 
curtains  which  shaded  the  windows  were  white  as 
new-fallen  snow;  the  little  book-case  in  which  a 
scant  library  was  arranged,  was  wreathed  with 
eveif^reen,  and  the  tea-rose  blooming  in  a  rude 
box,  made  the  air  odorous  with  its  balmy  breath. 
A  few  embers  glowed  on  the  hearthstone,  and  a 
fiuthiog  candle  burned  on  a  pine  table  in  a  remote 
comer.  But  Sybil's  eyes  soon  riveted  themselv^es 
upon  the  object  of  her  thoughts,  poor  Harold  Gray. 
He  was  lying  on  a  low  bed,  with  his  hair  falling  in 
wavy  masses  upon  the  pillow,  and  his  hands  folded 
over  his  breast.  They  were  very  thin,  and  Sybil's 
heart  beat  fiast,  as  she  noticed  how  pale  and  weary 
he  looked.  In  another  moment  she  would  have 
sprang  toward  him;  but  as  he  moaned  and  moved 
restlessly,  a  young  girl,  beautiful  as  a  poet's  ideal, 
rose  firom  a  shadowy  nook  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  hurried  to  the  conch.  She  was  richly 
dressed  in  some  bright-hued  fabric,  with  glittering 
bracelets  on  the  round  arms  revealed  by  her  loose, 
Turkish  sleeves,  and  a  jeweled  cross  which  rose 
and  fell  on  her  white  neck  with  every  breath ;  and 
altogether  seemed  as  much  out  of  place  in  that  low- 
ly room  as  a  bird  of  paradise  in  the  nest  ot  a  brown 
thrush. 

'*  Harold,''  she  murmured,  weaving  her  slender 
fingers  amid  the  invalid's,  **  I  have  come." 

A  grateful  smile  parted  his  lips,  and  he  tightened 
his  clasp  of  the  little  hand  till  a  flush  of  pleasuze 
crimsoned  the  maiden  s  cheek. 

How  kind  of  you,"  he  said,  gently. 

**  Aanie  would  come  with  me,"  interposed  a  f<»* 
male  voice,  and  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall  and 
commanding,  stole  forward  from  the  same  dusky 
corner.  *'  I  have  brought  something  to  revive 
you,"  she  continued,  and  raising  a  Bohemian  gob- 
let from  the  table,  she  held  it  to  his  lips.  The 
draught  did  appear  to  give  the  languid  man  new 
strength;  his  dark  eyes  rested  tenderly  on  the 
young  girl  beside  him,  and  playing  with  her  white 
fingers,  he  began  to  talk  in  accents  too  low  to  be 
heard  by  the  listening  Sybil,  but  musical  as  his 
love-words  had  once  been  to  her.  Sybil  Malcolm 
could  bear  no  more;  she  crept  from  the  entry  and 
stealing  across  the  lawn,  hastened  toward  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  her  horse. 

On  the  brink  of  a  huge  stone  basin  where  the 
shepherd  watered  his  flocks,  sat  a  x>ea8ant  girl,  her 
brown  feet  idly  dimpling  the  water,  but  her  fiioe 
full  of  wild  sorrow. 

*•  Look  here,"  she  said,  hoarsely,  as  Sybil  was 
passing;  *'  you've  been  up  to  William  Gray's,  I  sup- 
pose— ^how  is  Harold?" 

Tliere  was  intense  anxiety  in  her  manner,  and 
Sybil  fancied  she  saw  something  akin  to  her  own 
grief  in  the  young  rustic.  £rv  she  could  summon 
strength  to  reply,  the  girl  wen.  on — 

•*  He's  been  sick  these  two  luomhtil    He  may  be 
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dead.  Grood  God,  if  it  should  bo  so  I"  and  the  speak- 
er shaddored  with  dark  forebodings. 

**  He  is  olive  and  better,  I  think/'  said  Sybil,  bit- 
teriy,  "  for  he  recognized  his  friends.'' 

A  flood  of  tears  rained  from  the  moamfol  eyet 
of  the  peasant  girl. 

"Thank  Heaven  I"  she  exclaimed;  then  taming 
to  Sybil,  she  faltered  between  her  sobs:  "  There 
was  a  time  when  Harold  Gray  and  I  used  to  play 
together  and  watch  oar  flocks  in  company.  Bnt 
of  late  years  the  old  tie  has  been  broken;  he  has 
been  studying,  and  great  folks  have  taken  him  away 
from  the  friends  of  his  boyhood;  but,  stranger,  I 
love  that  man  as  nobody  ever  loved  before;  as  this 
Annie  Lysle,  beautiful,  and  nobly  bom,  and  educat- 
ed as  she  is,  can  never  love  him." 

Sybil  gave  a  sadden  start. 

<*  Who  is  Annie  Lysle?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

**  Why,  haven't  you  heard  of  her?"  said  her  com- 
panion;  "she's  the  daughter  of  Lady  Edith  Lysle, 
the  woman  who  has  been  generous  enough  to  help 
Harold  in  getting  his  learning.  They  say  he  will 
marry  Annie  yet;  she  loves  him,  as  everybody  can 
see,  and  how  can  he  help  loving  her?" 

"Is  she  fair-haired  and  slender,  with  soft  hazel 
eyes?"  queried  Sybil,  without  replying  to  her  com- 
panion's sad  question. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  sorrowfully;  and  graceful 
and  refmed ;  everything  that  Susan  Andrews  is  not, 
and  never  can  be." 

"Then  it  was  Annie  Lysle  I  saw  watching  over 
him  just  now,"  continued  Sybil. 

"  I  dare  say  'twas,"  rejoined  the  other;  "she  and 
Lady  Edith  have  nursed  him  with  the  greatest  care 
during  all  his  sickness,  /would  have  given  my 
heart's  best  blood  to  save  him  one  hour  of  pain, 
but  it  was  not  needed,  and  so  I  have  toiled  day  af> 
ter  day  on  the  distant  hills,  and  otten  travelled  here 
on  foot  by  night  to  get  some  news  of  Harold.  If 
they  tell  me  now  he  is  out  of  danger,  I  shall  not 
come  again;  it  brings  up  too  J'resh  before  me  what 
I  ought  to  forget" 

"  I  would  fain  ask  you  one  more  question,"  said 
Sybil,  "and  no  iule  curiosity  prompts  me  to  do  this 
—did  Harold  Gray  ever  make  love  to  you?" 

"No,"  repb'ed  the  peasant-maid;  "oh I  no,  but  I 
bad  no  better  friend  than  he  in  those  happy  days 
when  he  kept  his  lather's  flocks.  He  used  to  read 
to  me  from  the  books  he  borrowed,  or  bought  with 
his  hoaraed  pence,  and  if  he  had  kept  on,  perhaps 
I  might  have  been  a  scholar  like  himself.  Oh  I 
lady,  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would 
not  think  it  strange  that  my  heart  grew  to  him  I 
But  I  must  not  cling  to  him  longer;  Annie  Lysle 
will  be  his  wile." 

A  spasm  of  pain  contracted  her  features,  and  she 
grew  deadly  pale.  Just  at  that  moment  a  youth 
in  a  slouched  hat  and  ooaise  jerkin,  came  bound- 
ing from  the  sheep-fold. 

"Why,  is  this  you,  Susan?"  he  cried,  stopping 
in  astonishment  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the  peasant 
girl. 

"How  are  you,  Jamie ?" said  Susan  Andrews; 
•*and  how  is  Harold?" 
"He is  getting  along  nicely,"  replied  the  boy; 


'*  Dr.  Raiwon  thinks  be  wiU  be  able  to  walk  ooft  be- 
fore winter  eets  in,  if  he  donH  hare  any  more  diaw- 
backs." 

The  gill  roee  from  the  basin,  tied  her  gypey  lui^ 
under  her  obin,  and  taming  to  Sybil,  said,  zignifi- 
nantly— 

" I  most  be  going  now;  good  by,  stnmger."  Tbe 
petted  heiress  wrung  the  hard,  ted  hand  of  the 
humble  peasant  at  her  side. 

"  6ood-by,"  she  muramred,  huddly ;  "  God  bleez 
youl  Qod  pity  yoal  It  is  a  great  trial  to  see  Lovers 
young  dream  melt  awi^^l  I  know  what  it  is  by  sad 
experienoe." 

In  another  moment  she  was  in  the  saddle,  and 
while  poor  Susan  Andrews  tradged  wearily  along 
the  by-paths  which  led  to  her  place  of  servitude, 
Sybil  Malcolm  was  speeding  to  Montfort  H  dL  As 
soon  as  Sybil  reached  home,  she  locked  hetself  in- 
to her  chamber,  and  sat  for  hours  reviewing  all  she 
had  learned  at  Grassmoor. 

"  Harold  most  have  been  playing  a  double  game," 
she  at  length  said,  half  audibly;  "he  wished  tw 
some  excuse  to  break  off  our  acquaintance,  or  be 
would  not  have  given  me  up  that  night  withoat  a 
word  of  explanation.  He  has  known  and  loved 
Annie  Lysle  lor  months,  I  will  venture  to  say,  and 
her  tender  care  during  this  long  illness  will  odIj 
serve  to  strengthen  the  tie  which  binds  tiiem  to- 
gether. Her  baby-£ace  and  gentle  ways  will  soon 
make  him  forget  me,  while  I  must  sorrow  in  secret 
over  my  broken  dreams,  and  cheat  the  world  into 
the  beliei  that  I  am  happy." 

Here  the  proud  girl's  voice  was  choked  with  the 
bitter  emotions  which  swelled  her  heart,  and  fitft- 
falliug  tears  dimmed  her  si^ht;  she  was  veiy  weak 
then,  but  the  next  morning  when  Eleanor  Mont^ 
fort  and  hereon  returned,  she  met  them  with  smiles 
and  many  a  pleasant  word  of  welcome. 

A  fortnight  afterward  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  a 
noble  steamer,  while  the  moon  floated  down  the 
blue  slopes  of  the  west  to  bathe  her  pale  brow  in 
the  heaving  waves,  and  the  eastern  sky  grew  roee- 
ate  with  the  flush  of  dawn.  Dean  and  his  mother 
were  asleep  below,  but  Sybil's  wakeful  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  rapidly  recedmg  shore  of  England. 
Her  native  land  seemed  to  her  like  a  sepulchre 
where  she  had  buried  her  dead  hope;  and  the  son- 
ny clime  to  which  she  was  hastening,  a  Paradise, 
whore  she  might  perchance  find  the  labulous  foun- 
tain  whose  magic  waters  would  restore  tbe  fresh- 
^nesB  and  buoyancy  of  youth. 


CHAFI1ER  m. 

"  The  sweetest  Joy,  the  wildest  woe  is  love. 
The  taint  of  earth,  tbe  odor  of  the  skies  Is  in  it" 
It  was  a  bright  spring  day,  nearly  two  years  s^ 
ter  that  mournful  meeting  beside  the  shepherd's 
well,  and  London  was  all  astir  with  business  and 
pleasure.  St.  James  Park  was  a  scene  of  gaiety 
and  excitement  Men,  women  and  children  came 
and  went  amid  the  green  trees,  the  silvery  shoots 
of  water,  and  the  rare  statuary  standing*  here  and 
there.  Splendid  coaches,  with  armorial  boaringi^ 
rolled  to  and  fre,  and  eqnestrianSi  saperUy  mouo^ 
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ed,  dashed  along  the  broad  ayenaes.  Among  this 
latter  class  might  be  seen  Sybil  Malcolm.  She  rode 
the  white  Arabian  palfrey  which  had  borne  her  to 
Grassmoor  that  memorable  October  night,  bat  how 
she  had  changed  since  then  I  Her  mien  was  prood, 
almost  imperious,  her  beauty  dazzlingly  brilliant, 
bat  the  smile  on  her  red  lips  was  sarcastic,  the  lij^ht 
in  her  dark  eyes  restless,  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance was  that  of  one,  who,  having  failed  to  find 
real  happiness,  was  resolved  to  make  all  the  par- 
ade she  could  out  of  a  lite  which  was  a  bitter  mock- 
ery. Her  long  green  riding-dress  was  of  the  cost- 
liest velvet,  with  solt  falls  of  ermine;  the  plumes 
of  some  Indian  bird  floated  from  her  hat;  her  col- 
lar and  cufls  were  fieistened  with  diamonds  of  the 
flrtit  water;  and  the  housings  of  her  horse  and  oth- 
er surroundings  showed  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
ture. Dean  Montfort  rode  at  her  bridle-rein,  proud 
of  the  dark  beauty  s^t  his  side,  who  attracted  gen- 
eral attention,  proud  of  his  own  dapper  form  in  its 
most  lasbionable  attire,  and  proud  of  the  spirited 
blood-horse  which  bore  him. 

Suddenly  the  blood  faded  from  Sybil's  cheek;  her 
roving  glance  had  fallen  On  an  elegant  carriage,  in 
which  sat  one  whom  she  could  never  foi^et,  sweet 
Anoie  Lysle.  Her  lovely  face  was  uplifted  to  a 
gentleman,  who  riding  on  horseback,  bent  down  to 
catch  her  music-tones.  That  gentlemarf  was  Har- 
old Gray,  far  handsomer  now  than  when  Sybil  uited 
to  keep  her  stolen  tiysts  with  him,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  ease  and  refinement,  which  mingling 
with  the  best  society  alone  can  give. 

'*  Sybil,"  said  Dean  Montiort,  touching  her  hand, 
*'  look  there — that  is  Gray,  the  young  author  who 
has  been  been  gaining  wealth  and  fame  so  tkut 
since  we  have  been  abroad.  A  splendid  lellow,  tlie 
star  of  the  most  select  circles  in  the  city;  we  must 
know  him,  dear;  I  should  be  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ftDoe." 

Sybil  Malcolm's  nerves  thrilled;  back  to  her  in 
this  hour  came  the  prophetic  words  of  the  noble 
rustic  in  the  quiet  garden  far  away — 

**The  time  may  come  when  Dean  Montfort  and 
his  haughty  vriie  will  be  proud  to  clasp  the  hand 
of  Harold  Gray." 

The  heart  which  had  grown  so  cold  and  stem  in 
those  weary  years  began  to  soften  beneath  the 
spell  of  mournful  memories;  but  another  look  at 
the  angel-faoe  of  Annie  Lysle  restored  her  sell- 
posiession,  and  a  moment  later  when  she  met  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  loved,  she  returned  his 
recognition  with  a  bow  as  cool  and  stately  as  his 
own. 

"You  know  Gray,  then?"  said  a  friend,  who  had 
J  Obt  joined  her. 

"  Slightly,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

**  It  is  very  evident  that  Annie  Lysle  is  strongly 
attached  to  him,"  continued  the  other;  "and  that 
Is  no  matter  of  surptise.  Gray  is  not  high-bom, 
or  rich,  but  he  is  gloriously  giiied;  his  last  book 
has  placed  him  among  England's  first  authors. 
It  is  said  that  he  will  be  married  early  in  the  au- 
tamn.^' 

Alas  I  for  Sybil  Malcolm  I  Month  after  month 
she  bad  been  putting  off  Dean's  pleas  for  a  speedy 


union— and  why?  In  her  secret  heart  she  had 
cherished  a  faint  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
with  Gray,  but  now  it  died  out  among  the  ashes  of 
other  hopes.  That  nigUt,  when,  as  sue  sat  by  the 
drawing-room  Hre  of  Dean  Moutfort's  house  in 
town,  he  put  his  arm  about  hor,  and  asked  her  to 
name  their  wedding  day,  she  said,  energetically-^ 

**  Let  it  be  soon,  very  soon.  Dean;  a  month  from 
to-morrow  if  you  like;  wo  can  hasten  our  prepara- 
tions, you  know." 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  darling  Sybil,"  resumed 
the  young  man;  "  but  are  you  really  in  earnest?" 

"  I  was  never  more  so.   Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Of  only  because  you  have  always  seemed  so 
anxious  to  deter  it,"  said  Montiort;  "but,  dearest," 
he  added,  with  a  smile  which  made  his  usually  ex- 
pressionless countenance  quite  radiant,  **  I  am  de- 
lighted  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  this  decision. 
We  will  have  everything  on  a  grand  scale;  the 
elit$  of  London  shall  grace  the  wedding;  we  will 
have  the  house  here  look  like  a  palace;  our  dress 
and  equipage  shall  be  superb;  and,  more  than  all, 
you  will  be  the  most  beautiful  bride  of  the  season 
— why,  we  shall  be  the  envy  of  the  half  the  king- 
dom." 

Sybil  sighed,  for  she  remembered  how  different* 
ly  Harold  Gray  had  talked,  when,  in  the  pleasant 
shadow  of  the  Grassmoor  pines,  he  asked  her  to 
share  his  fortunes. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
**  Dost  thou  deem 
It  such  an  easy  task  to  root  sffeotion  ?** 

Sybil  Malcolm's  wedding  day  dawned  in  serene 
beauty  over  busy  London,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  a  splendid  cavalcade  might  have  been  seen 
in  front  ol  the  Montiort  Mansion,  waiting  to  escort 
the  betrotlied  pair  to  the  cathedral  where  they 
were  to  be  married.  The  horses  were  b^inning 
to  grow  restive  and  th  ;  inmates  of  the  carriages 
impatient,  when  the  ball-door  swung  heavily  back 
and  the  long-looked-lbr  party  came  forth.  Sybil's 
step  was  firm  and  her  manner  proud,  but  a  hot 
flush  glowed  on  her  dark  cheek,  and  the  unnatural 
brilliance  of  her  eyes  was  painful  to  behold.  She 
had  not  slept  lor  many  a  tedious  night;  the  dreams, 
and  hopes,  and  memories  of  other  days  had  madtf 
her  wakeful  and  wretched.  Again  and  again  she 
had  lived  over  her  first  meeting  with  Harold  Gray, 
their  angry  parting  in  the  old  garden,  her  journey 
to  Grassmoor,  and  all  the  agony  that  had  tortured 
her  beside  the  shepherd's  well,  and  in  the  dreary 
months  which  followed. 

Now,  on  her  bridal  mom,  as  she  moved  down  the 
marble  steps,  her  rich,  white  robe  trailing  along 
the  carpet  which  had  been  thrown  over  them,  her 
wandering  glance  fell  upon  a  young  man,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  intently  watching  her.  It 
was  Harold  Giuy;  his  eyes  were  full  of  keen  but 
sorrowful  reproach,  and  even  his  silent  lips  seemed 
to  upraid  her.  Sybil's  brain  whirled;  the  festal 
garments,  and  white  &V011B,  and  glittering  equip- 
age blended  in  strange  confusion;  she  gave  one 
loud  shriek,  and  sank  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Eleanor  Montfort  started  as  if  a  warning  voice  had 
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reached  her,  and  clenched  her  small  hnnds  in  mute 
terror.  Dean  etood  looking  at  his  bride-elect  in 
utter  dismay,  dreading  to  disarrange  his  fanltless 
costume;  the  guests  pressed  to  and  fro,  exchang- 
ing harried  questions;  but  it  was  Harold  Gray  who 
litte<l  the  unconscious  girl  in  his  arms  and  bore 
her  into  the  house.  Who  shall  say  what  wild 
thoughts  came  over  him,  as  her  head  rested  once 
more  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  face  wnioh  had 
sniileil  on  him  in  the  flush  of  its  beauty,  lay  up- 
turned to  him,  still,  pale,  and  touohingly  mournful? 
Annie  Lynle  might,  perchance,  have  felt  a  pang  of 
jealousy  had  she  seen  the  tender  care  with  which 
he  Mupported  her,  and  the  long,  lingering  look  he 
cast  upon  her  ere  he  left  her  to  Dean  Montfort  and 
his  mother. 

ilonths  dragged  slowly  by,  during  which  Sybil 
Malcolm's  strength  and  bloom  wasted  in  a  fearful 
disease;  for  a  long  time  they  thought  she  would 
never  rise  from  her  couch  of  suffering  again,  but  at 
length  she  began  to  recover. 

On  a  bright  September  day  she  sat  beside  the 
high,  arched  window  of  her  room  at  Montfort  Hall, 
whither  she  had  come,  hoping  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  sea-air.  Her  lorm  had  lost  its  superb  pro|>or- 
tions,  her  check  its  roundness  and  it)6e-tint,  but 
her  liEkoe  had  gained  a  charm,  which  shed  a  htJo 
around  it,  and  her  Hps  wore  a  sweet  smile,  as  with 
her  brow  resting  on  one  shadowy  hand,  she  watch- 
ed the  spotts  ot  a  group  of  children  near.  That 
stem  discipline  of  trial  had  chastened  and  subdued 
Sybil  Malcolm;  her  heart  was  at  peace,  and  amid 
the  wreck  of  her  joys,  she  was  beginning  to  form 
plans  lor  a  nobler,  purer  life.  As  the  sun  journey- 
ed toward  its  setting,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
wrapping  her  shawl  about  her,  stole  out  into  the 
garden.  Mechanically  her  leet  stiayed  into  the 
quiet  alley  so  memorable  in  her  history.  She  did 
not  notice  that  a  manly  form  followed  her  from  the 
tezxace,  but  when  she  paused  by  the  noisy  brook,  a 
voice  that  went  thrilling  through  every  nerve,  said, 
•adly— 

"  Sybil" 

She  torned,  and  met  the  earnest  eyes  of  Harold 
Gmy;  they  had  lost  the  hard,  stony  gleam  they 
once  wore  there  three  years  ago,  and  in  London  at 
a  later  time,  and  something  ot  their  olden  tender- 
ness lurked  under  their  heavy  lids. 

We  meet  here  again,"  he  continued;  *'  here  on 
the  spot  where  we  parted  so  bitterly;  I  thought 
then  that  I  should  never  wish  to  see  you  more,  but 
I  heard  in  the  city  you  had  sulfered  much  siuce  I 
last  saw  you  on  the  day  appointed  for  your  bridal, 
and  1  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  following 
you  hither. 

He  paused,  but  SybU  had  no  strength  to  reply, 
and  he  proceeded — 

I  am  going  to  leave  the  countiy  soon,  and  may 
not  come  back  till  my  hah*  is  gray;  long  ere  that 
period  you  will  bo  a  wile,  and  then  I  cannot  talk  to 
you  fi-eely ;  I  must  speak  now.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  lorget  you  ever  since  I  lel't  you  in  this  place, 
but  it  has  been  in  vain ;  the  old  love  cannot  be  root^ 
ed  uui ;  it  never  can  be— I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
over  sea  and  land  I'' 


"  And  yet  you  have  wooed  and  won  another;  yoa 
are  betrothed  to  Annie  Lyale,"  laltered  the  trem- 
bling girL 

Gray  started. 

"  You,  too,  credit  the  rumors  which  have  been 
circulating,"  he  said,  quickly;  Lady  Edith  L^'sle 
has  not  only  been  my  benefactress,  but  has  treated 
me  as  if  I  were  her  son.  Annie  is  all  that  is  pure, 
and  noble,  and  generous  in  woman,  and  I  love  her 
aa  a  sister.  We  understand  each  other  fully;  for 
months  I  have  been  aware  that  the  wealth  of  her 
affection  was  lavished  upon  a  young  artist  every 
way  worthy  of  her,  and  she  knows  I  am  about  to 
exile  myself  from  England  because  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  the  wife  ot  Dean  Montfort." 

"  I  shall  never  marry  him,"  rejoincl  Sybil;  "I 
have  claimed  a  release  Irom  an  engHgement,  which 
could  not  have  the  sanction  of  my  heart" 

The  color  mounted  to  Harold  Gray's  temples; 
he  sank  down  at  Sybil's  feet,  and  clasped  her  thin, 
white  hand. 

♦*  What  do  I  hear,  Sybil?"  he  murmured  broken- 
ly;  **star  of  my  early  dreams,  queen  of  my  heart 
still,  in  spite  of  all  that  hib  come  between  us,  can 
it  be  |)ossible  I  have  misunderstood  you  so  long? 
Were  yoa  trifling  with  me  in  those  happy  hours 
when  we  bad  our  stolen  meetings,  or  have  I  beea 
in  an  error  for  two  weaiy  yean?  Answer  me 
truthfully,  I  beseech  you  I" 

**I  loved  you  then;  I  have  never  loved  another  f 
said  Sybil,  while  her  face  glowed  as  it  had  when 
she  first  whispered  that  sweet  confession  to  the 
shepherd-boy  among  the  rural  haunts  of  Grass- 
moor.  **  Had  yon  not  left  me  so  soomlnlly  in  your 
indignation,'*  she  added,  gently,  **  I  should  have 
told  you  all  that  night— oh  I  Harold,  Harold  I" 

The  young  man  did  not  speak  for  some  moments; 
but  he  diew  Sybil  to  him  in  a  wild  embrace,  and 
again  and  again  kissed  the  red  lips,  which  had  sent 
such  bliss  brimming  into  his  cup. 

The  moon  was  coming  up  from  the  sea  **  like  a 
new  Aphrodite,"  when  the  re-united  lover  walked 
slowly  toward  Montfort  Hall.  In  those  two  brief 
hours  the  causes  of  their  enstrnngement  bad  beea 
explained,  solenm  betrothal  vows  spoken,  and  manj 
bright  plans  for  the  future  discussed. 

Late  that  night  Sybil  Malcolm  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Eleanor  Montibrt,  during  which  she 
frankly  revealed  what  hud  passed  between  herself 
and  Gray.  The  artful  woman  listened  with  a  cour- 
teous smile,  but  in  her  secret  soul  she  resolved  to 
thwart  their  purpose. 

A  week  atterwards  she  set  out  with  Sybil  Mai. 
colm  and  Harold  Gray,  for  Mossolifi^  a  mountain 
residence  of  the  young  heire^,  where  she  was  in* 
tending  to  be  married  on  her  iweuty-first  birthday, 
when  she  would  come  into  poaseesion  of  her  ioxw 
luue.  Dean  Montfort  had  started  on  a  loreign  tour 
to  avoid  the  mortificaticm  of  seeing  Sybil  wedded 
to  another,  and  it  was  only  with  a  strong  eflort 
that  Eleanor  could  treat  the  happy  pair  with  or- 
dinary politeness  on  this  irksome  journey.  The 
roads  had  been  rendered  very  rough  by  a  heavy 
storm,  and  they  could  travel  but  slow  ly.  ii  was 
almost  night  when  they  Ibnnd  themselves  loiiui^ 
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orer  the  Grassmoor  hills.  At  length  the  highway 
wound  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  from  the 
carriage  windows  the  tired  tiayellers  coold  catch 
glimpses  of  a  river  dark  as  the  mystic  Stjrx,  hnny- 
ing  on  as  if  a  demon  were  urging  its  turbid  waters 
to  their  ooean-bonme. 

<*The  rapids  of  Grasemoor  are  jast  below,"  said 
Barold,  **  they  are  in  the  woods  qaite  near  my  &- 
ther's  cottage,  but  I  have  always  shunned  them; 
they  are  so  gloomy  I  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  them. 
The  neighboring  rustics  say  more  than  one  foul 
deed  has  been  perpetrated  there,'' 

Pshaw  P  muttered  Eleanor  Montfort,  with  a 
Acer;  **  these  peasants  are  so  superstitious 

But*  though  she  spoke  lightly,  her  eyes  burned 
like  two  lurid  fires  under  her  marble  brow,  and  she 
hit  her  lips  till  the  Uood  gushed  forth,  for  at  that 
moment  the  roar  of  the  rapids  smote  upon  her  ear. 
The  sound  thrilled  through  her  frame  like  an  elec- 
tric shook;  it  had  haunted  her  for  years;  in  the 
Biidst  of  revelry  and  mirth  she  had  heard  it,  and  in 
her  uight  slumbers  it  had  echoed  through  her  wild, 
dark  dreams.  She  pressed  her  hand  hard  against 
her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its  tempestuous  throbbing, 
and  shrank  back  into  a  shadowy  comer  of  the  car- 
xjage.  At  eventide  they  reached  the  home  of  Har- 
old's youth,  where  be  and  Sybil  were  to  spend  a 
£bw  days  before  resuming  their  journey.  There 
tiiej  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  shepherd  and 
his  younger  children.  Eleanor  did  not  leave  the 
oarriage,  but  satr  impatiently  waiting  while  the 
ooaohman  watered  his  panting  horses. 

**My  lady,''  said  that  personage,  putting  his  head 
in  at  the  open  door,  "  they  say  we  can't  go  on;  the 
bridge  just  above  has  been  swept  away,  and  it 
would  be  madness  to  ford  the  river.'' 

<*  Good  HeavensI"  cried  Eleaoer,  "  I  wouldn't 
remain  here  for  a  hundred  pounds  I   /  mutt  proceed 

At  this  moment  Harold  and  his  father  came  out 
and  joined  their  persuasions  to  Bichard's,  and  An- 
ally, with  the  best  grace  she  could  assume,  Eleanor 
consented  to  avail  herself  of  the  humble  shelter  of 
the  shepherd's  roof.  She  soon  retired  to  a  meat 
little  room  appropriated  to  her,  but  she  could  not 
sleep;  the  soft,  white  pillow  was  like  a  bed  of 
thorns,  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  rapids  was  a  tor- 
tare.  At  length,  i>beying  one  of  those  strange  im- 
pulses which  prompt  us  in  some  extremities  to 
seek  what  we  ntost  dread,  she  left  the  cottage. 
With  the  speed  of  a  winged  creature  she  darted 
through  the  green  arcades  of  the  adjacent  wood; 
the  wheeling  raven,  startled  irom  his  brooding- 
place  on  an  old  stamp,  flapped  his  broad  wings 
above  her  head;  the  tox  leaped  howling  from  her 
path,  and  once  the  large,  wistful  eyes  of  a  stray 
deer  were  turned  timidly  toward  her  as  she  crossed 
the  brook  where  he  was  drinking;  but  she  heeded 
them  not — the  rapid*  absorbed  every  sense,  every 
feeling.  From  u  long  vista  the^dark  waters  came 
flowing  on,  now  circling  swiftly  round  the  base  of 
some  rugged  cliff,  now  rippling  gently  as  a  summer 
lake,  till  in  a  loue,  secluded  spot,  they  broke  with 
mad  antics  over  the  sharp  rocks,  while  the  spray 
ooiicfl  iftito  mimic  clouds,  as  the  white  "  mists  boil 


■  .^^^ 

up  among  the  Alpine  glaciers."  Tall  pines  and 
firs  made  a  perpetual  twilight  there;  huge  stones 
lay  piled  around  in  wild  confusion,  and  the  ruined 
hut  of  some  dead  hermit,  perched  on  one  steep 
bank,  looked  like  a  suitable  abode  for  the  genii  of 
the  scene. 

On  a  projecting  ledge  Eleanor  paused;  the  wind 
made  doleful  music  through  the  forest  aisles;  fax 
away  in  the  distance  the  thunder  began  to  boom, 
as  it  had  on  the  night  when  she  kept  that  fearful 
vigil  by  her  husband's  death-bed,  and  ever  and  anon 
a  fiery  i>en  seemed  writing  on  the  darkness  above, 
the    Mene,  men«,  tekd  "  of  her  destiny. 

*' Eleanor  Montfort,"  said  a  stem  voioe,  and  a 
sudden  glare  flashed  before  her  eyes. 

She  started  nervously,  and  would  have  fallen, 
but  a  strong  arm  sustained  her,  and  tuming,  she 
saw  the  shephsrd  of  Graasmoor,  with  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand. 

"  Tou  are  wanted  at  the  cottage,  madam,"  he 
conthiued;  **oome  with  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  arm  within  his  own, 
and  she  had  no  power  to  resist.  Silently  he  hur- 
ried her  through  the  wood  till  they  reached  his 
dwelling,  and  led  her  into  a  small  room,  where 
Harold  and  Sybil  sat,  with  a  man  she  immediately 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  Louden, 
"  I  have  summoned  you  to  a  solemn  meeting,"  re- 
sumed the  shepherd,  "that  you  might  hear  the 
story  I  have  to  relate. 

**  Listen;  somewhat  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  as  I  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
my  sheep-fold,  I  found  a  wretched-looking  man 
crouched  down  there,  with  a  beautiful  child  asleep 
in  his  arms.  His  hair  was  matted,  his  clothes  torn 
and  filthy,  his  bure  feet  braised  and  swoUen,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  Will  you  take  this  little  boy  and 
care  for  him?'  he  asked,  in  tones  that  we«it  to  my 
very  heart;  *  the  wee  thmg  is  alone  in  the  Forld;  I 
am  his  best  friend,  Hud  I  amnotfitto  protefit  the  in^ 
nocenti'  I  hesitated,  for  I  had  tea  mouths  to  f^ed, 
and  was  but  a  poor  shepherd;  the  man  latticed  it, 
and  sinking  down  at  my  feet,  shrieked,  wildly, 
*Tako  him  I  take  him,  or  I  shall  be  driven  to  srimeP 
<  Grod  watcheth  over  the  sparrows,'  I  said,  Involun- 
tarily; *give  the  homeless  one  to  me  I'  The  stran- 
ger thanked  me  with  fhmtic  energy  and  fled.  That 
loundling  is  Harold,  the  beloved  son  of  My  adop- 
tion! The  secret  of  his  parentage  had  been  wrap- 
ped in  impenetrable  mystery  till  within  a  few 
months,  but  of  late  I  have  had  sufficient  proof  to 
satisfy  me  and  the  best  legal  men  in  England,  that 
he  is  allied  to  a  high-bom  and  wealthy  family. 
Sydney,  come  forward P'  At  this  jimcture,  a  gray- 
haired  man  stepped  into  the  circle. 

*«Gk>d  help  me,"  screamed  Eleanor  Montfort; 
**it  is  Roger  Sydney  I"  and  she  would  have  rushed 
from  the  room,  but  the  shepherd  flraily  held  her 
back. 

**  You  remember  him  then,  madam?"  cried  the 
lawyer.  "  Stand  by,  Sydney,  till  I  too  make  a  brief 
revelation  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Montfort.  She  was 
in  the  flush  of  her  girlish  hopes  and  Hugh  Mont- 
fort in  the  prime  of  life,  when  they  first  met, 
Eleanor  Burton  ere  long  loved  him  with  all  the 
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pASsinnate  fervor  which  lay  beneath  her  cold  ex- 
terior, and  for  a  time  he  appeared  to  reciprocate 
it  He  was  paying  her  the  meet  flattering  atten- 
tions, and  had  even  talked  aerionaly  of  love,  when 
he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Bertha  St. 
Clair,  a  young  girl  who  inherited  from  an  Italian 
mother  the  tropic  beanty  of  the  Somh.  Hugh 
Montfort  soon  became  her  accepted  suitor  and  then 
her  husband.  After  five'  years  of  wedlock  she  died, 
leaving  an  only  chiid.  In  his  lonely  widowhood, 
Hngh  again  met  his  early  mamaratat  Eleanor  Bur- 
ton. Eveiy  fascination  of  which  she  was  mistress 
was  brought  into  play  to  win  back  her  recreant 
lover,  and  these  efforts  were  crowned  with  com- 
plete snooeei.  Hugh  Montfort  soon  loved  this  iair 
and  artful  enchantress  far  better  than  the  child- 
wife,  of  whose  naiv4  w&ys  he  had  begun  to  grow 
weaiy  before  her  death ;  but  Eleanor  would  many 
him  only  on  one  condition — that  he  would  make 
way  with  his  child,  Ernest''  A  maniacal  howl 
rang  through  the  room,  and  the  guilty  Eleanor 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  reed.  "  Sydney,  it  is  now 
your  turn!''  added  the  attorney. 

This  woman  and  Hugh.  Montlort,  hired  me  to 
drown  the  boy  in  the  rapids  of  Grassmoor,''  said 
Sydney,  speaking  as  if  every  word  wrung  his  soul. 
"Here,''  and  he  laid  a  heavy  purse  on  the  table; 
"  here  is  the  accursed  gold  that  was  the  price  of 
blood;  I  bring  it  back  untouched.  I  was  a  reckless 
man  then,  but  I  could  not  do  the  deed.  My  God, 
what  I  suffered  till  I  had  given  up  the  child  to  the 
kind  sliepherd,  and  set  sail  for  America!  As  time 
went  on,  I  b^gan  to  breatho  more  Ireely,  but  for  a 
few  years  past,  I  have  been  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  the  wronged  child  should  be  restored  to 
his  inheritance.  For  this  I  have  returned  to  En- 
gland." 

"  Cautious  as  the  wicked  are  in  their  plans,"  re- 
sumed the  attorney,  "  there  is  always  some  loop- 
hole through  which  the  eagle-eye  of  the  law  can 
look.  Ill  his  nervous  haste  to  be  rid  of  the  child, 
his  father  delivered  him  to  Sydney,  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  which  has  been  preserved.  Seel"  and  he 
produced  a  little  laded  velvet  frock,  with  the  name 
<  E-nest  Montfort'  embroidered  on  the  belt,  a  set 
of  coral  with  gold  clasps,  and  other  trifling  articles 
marked  with  the  same  name.  **  The  boy's  nurse 
has  sworn  that  this  is  the  clothing  he  wore  on  the 
day  when  she  bupposed  him  accidentally  drowned. 
One  more  witness— Siif  Everard  St  Clairl"  An 
elderiy  man  with  a  bronzed  and  scarred  inoe,  rose 
from  a  distant  comer  and  joined  the  group. 

Woman,"  he  said,  sternly,  to  Eleanor,  **I  am 
the  brother  of  your  husband's  first  wife.  I  have 
returned  from  my  long  sojourn  abroad  to  do  justice 
to  the  innocent  I  recognize  this  noble  youpg 
man,"  and  he  la.d  his  hand  on  Harold's  head, 
**  not  only  by  his  resemblance  to  my  poor  sister, 
Ina  by  a  star,  which  I  pricked  into  his  arm,  when  I 
was  a  mischievous  midshipman  in  the  navy,  on 
furlough  for  a  brief  period,  and  staying  with  the 
Montlorts.  The  boy's  fond  mother  rated  me  sound- 
ly, but  I  thank  Heaven  that  the  freak  of  an  idle 
hour  is  tiow  of  such  signal  service."  He  drew  back 
Harold's  sleeve,  and  revealed  the  star. 


Eleanor  Montfort  saw  no  more  that  night,  for 
she  sunk  down  unconscious.  But  she  awoke  to  a 
full  conviction  of  the  whole  at  the  great  trial,  wham 
Havpld's  claims  were  dearly  substantiated,  and  she 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Bat  she 
was  pardoned  at  Harold's  petition,  and  died  onla- 
mented  in  a  foreign  land.  The  reinstated  soogaTV 
half  his  fortune  to  his  hali-brother  Dean,  whoM 
highest  ambition  is  still  to  be  the  Bean  Brummal 
of  his  times. 

Do  you  remember  poor  Susan  Andrews,  the 
peasant-girl,  whom  Sybil  met  beside  the  shepherd's 
well?  She  is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a  sturdy  &rm- 
er,  and  three  bright-eyed  children  prattle  about  her 
in  her  pleasant  cottnge. 

Annie  Lysle  graced  the  wedding  of  Harold  and 
Sybil,  and  soon  after  gave  her  hand  to  the  young 
artist  who  had  won  her  heart 

The  generous  shepherd  shares  the  palaoe-lSLs 
home  of  bis  adopted  son;  but  often  they  visit  the 
simple  dwelling,  which  stands  lonely  and  deserted 
near  the  rapids  of  Grassmoor. 


An  Exquisite  Chrome  for  1874. 

Our  new  Oil  Chromo,  which  vre  give  to  ovesy 
subscriber  to  the  Monthly  Compakiow  for  1874, 
whether  in  a  club  or  single,  is  entitled 

"CONTENTMENT." 

It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art;  nothing  could  be  mors 
pleasing  or  more  beautiful  than  this  elegant  pie- 
ture.  It  is  a  scene  of  eontetununt  at  home.  A 
young  and  beautiful  mother  is  seen  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  arm  enfolding  her  little  daughter; 
the  mother  holds  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  while  the  lit- 
tle girl's  hand  is  tenderiy  laid  on  the  kitten's  head. 
Old  mother  puny  sits  near  by,  looking  up  to  tlia 
contented  scene.  In  one  comer  of  the  parlor  hangs 
a  petcanary  in  a  golden  cage,  and  a  vase  of  bean- 
tiful  flowers  stands  on  a  gilded  table.  The  &om 
of  mother  and  child  are  vezy  beantifbl,  with  a 
happy,  contented  expression. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  result  of  oar 
labors  in  producing  such  an  elegant  picture.  Tlio 
design  is  entirely  our  own,  and  no  expense  bam 
been  spared  in  getting  it  out 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  equal  to  an  oil  painting, 
and  artists  assure  us  would  readily  sell,  if  we  were 
to  put  it  on  the  market,  for  not  less  th^m  five  dol- 
lars. It  is  of  the  same  huge  size  as  our  last  year's 
picture,  "Christmas  Eve,"  13x16  inches,  bat  a 
dti  costlier  and  handsomer  production  of  art 

Hie  picture  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  the  revy 
day  we  receive  the  subscription  price  for  ih» 
MOMTHLT  COMPAKIOV— oa/y  On*  Dollar  far  tke  ^om 
1874. 

The  other  day  an  adipose  citizen  strolled  up  to  m 
couple  of  acquaintances  who  were  talking  on  a 
comer,  and  one  of  them  saluted  him  with:  **  Why, 
you  are  growing  bigger  every  day.  I  have  beard 
of  a  man  being  fatter  than  a  fool,  but  I  believe  yoa 
are  fatter  than  two  fools.**  **  Well,  I  guess  I  woold 
outweigh  both  of  you,*'  replied  old  rotund,  qoietlj, 
as  ho  walked  along. 
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3ILL  FEBEINS'  0OT7BTSHIP. 


BT  ASTHUB  L.  MBSBBTB. 


rAA^ND  80  jotx  want  unother  story?''  said  old  Bill 
jH&  to  me  one  night,  as  for  the  want  of  some- 
^^^^  tiling  better  to  do,  I  ran  up  to  his  little 
hoQse  amonj;  the  hills,  where  he  and  his  wife  had 
lived  together  lor  upwards  of  lortjr  years.  I  was 
always  sure  of  a  good  laugh,  for  the  old  man  liked 
fun  as  ^eil  as  a  boy,  and  his  stories  always  had  a 
good  Heal  of  the  ludicrous  in  them.  He  always 
kept  one  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  that  together 
with  tlie  great  mug  of  eider  that  of  winter  eyenings 
he  would  have  warming  on  the  hetOlh,  presented 
great  attractions  to  his  neighbors. 

''Yes,  Uncle  Bill,  and  I  want  a  good  one,  the 
beet  that  yon  can  telL  There  is  nobody  in  thene 
parts  that  can  begin  with  you  ior  telling  stories, 
-when  yon  make  up  your  mind  for  it." 

For  a  moment  old  Bill  was  silent ;  but  as  I  watch- 
ed his  face  I  saw  by  the  expression  that  lingered 
there  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  that  excit- 
ed his  risibility,  and  I  felt  assured  that  something 
•musing  was  coming. 

'*  Did  ever  I  tell  you  about  my  courtship,  when 
I  was  sparking  Nancy,  here?"  and  old  Bill  nodded 
over  to  where  his  helpmate  was  baaiij  knitting. 

**No,  Uncle  Bill,  I  don't  think  that  yon  ever 
did?" 

"No,  he  ain't  agoing  to?"  broke  in  the  old  lady. 
•*  Bill  Perkins  I  should  think  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  ot  yourself  to  tell  of  that  ere  scrape?" 

**  Keep  still,  Nancy,  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
anything  that  we  need  to  be  ashamed  oC  We've 
been  man  and  wife  near  onto  forty  years,  and  so 
there  can't  be  no  harm  done  in  telling  a  little  about 
oar  courting  days." 

I'd  be  a  fool  and  done  with  it,  Bill,'*  and  the 
old  lady  went  on  with  her  knitting  and  looked  reso- 
lutely into  the  fire.  This  the  old  man  accepted  as 
a  sifoi  of  consent  lor  him  to  go  on,  and  with  a  long 
poll  at  the  dder,  and  then  passing  it  to  me,  he  com- 
menced. 

*'  Ton  see,  when  I  oame  up  into  these  parts  to 
settle,  it  was  nothing  bat  woods  and  mountains, 
with  now  and  then  a  small  patch  that  had  been 
cleared  by  some  settler,  though  there  want  a  half 
dozen  of  them  in  the  township.  The  fiAy  acres  of 
land  that  I  had  bought  had  never  had  a  tree  out 
apon  it,  unless  an  Ingin  had  done  it,  bat  I  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  short  time  J  had  made 
qnite  a  clearing,  and  before  winter  had  built  me  a 
stent  log-cabiu  on  the  veiy  spot  where  this  house 
now  stands.  This  done,  I  began  to  think  that  I 
oogbt  to  have  a  wife  to  keep  me  oompany,  and 
so  every  Sunday  I  U3ed  to  go  down  the  valley  six 
miles  to  meeting  on  pnrpoM  to  get  a  look  at  the 
girls." 

*<Now,  Bill,"  began  the  old  lady,  «aint  yon 
itfbamttil  of  yoursell?" 

No,  of  course  I  ain't.  That  was  what  I  went 
lor,  and  I  might  as  well  own  it.  I  hope  that  you 
4k>n't  thmk  that  I  went  down  there  to  hear  old 


daddy  Haseltine  preach  two  honrs  on  a  stretoh,  do 
you?" 

The  old  lady  made  no  reply,  and  so  he  went  oa« 

"  Wall,  as  I  was  saying,  I  went  down  there  to 
look  at  the  girls,  and  after  a  while  I  kinder  oome 
to  the  conclusion  that  Nancy  here  would  make  m/b 
the  best  wife.  So  one  Sunday  alter  meeting  I 
called  on  her  father  and  asked  him  if  he  dido't 
want  to  hire  a  man  to  work  through  the  winter. 
He  said  he  did;  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  saw- 
mill,, and  that  if  I  would  come  down  some  week- 
day we  would  strike  a  bargain.  Then  he  asked  ma 
into  dinner,  but  he  didn't  lose  mnch  by  that,  fer  I 
kept  looking  at  Nancy,  and  that  kinder  took  awaj 
my  appetite." 

"  Now,  Bdl,  dou't  tell  another  such  a  story  tm 
that.  Ton  eat  more  than  a  qaart  of  baked  beaos^ 
boside  the  other  fixinsi" 

**  Keep  still,  Nancy,  and  let  me  tell  mystery  jest 
as  it  was.  Wall,  you  see  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
was,  I  hired  out  with  the  deacon  for  ten  dollars  a 
month,  and  was  to  take  in  the  spring  a  pair  of  brin- 
ble  steers  for  my  pay.  Bather  low  wages  they 
were,  but  I  tliought  that  it  was  enough  so  long  aii  X 
could  be  beside  of  Nancy. 

Wall,  things  went  on  first-rate  for  about  a  month. 
I  was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  Nancy  and  I 
could  see  that  she  had  a  kinder  of  a  hankering  arter 
me.  The  old  deacon  and  his  wife  knew  that  I 
wanted  their  gal,  and  I  was  puty  sure  that  they 
were  \i  illing.  Still  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  do  I 
couldn't  muster  up  courage  to  ask  her  to  set  up 
with  me.  A  good  many  times  I  was  on  the  pint 
of  doing  so,  but  somehow  the  words  would  stick  in 
my  throat,  and  I  oouldn't  get  'em  up. 

Wall,  as  I  have  said,  things  went  on  in  this  way 
for  about  a  month,  and  then  there  was  a  feller 
the  name  of  Job  Smith  come  up  from  down  coun- 
try to  keep  school,  and  as  the  deacon  was  the  com- 
mittee-man of  course  he  came  there  to  board  first, 
as  in  those  days  the  school-master  boarded  round. 
The  moment  that  I  set  eyes  on  him  I  knowed  that 
I  should  have  trouble,  for  he  was  a  master  slick 
looking  critter,  and  I  felt  just  as  though  he  would 
be  urter  Nancy  in  no  time,  and  I  didn't  know  but 
what  he  might  turn  her  head  with  his  store  clothes 
and  book  larning. 

Wall,  it  want  a  great  while  before  what  I  feared 
began  to  oome  to  pass.  Job  talked  about  the  moa- 
ey  he  had,  and  how  he  thought  he  should  buy  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  settle  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  This  completely  turned  the  head  of  the 
deacon  and  his  wife,  and  I  could  see  that  they  fa- 
vored him  a  tamal  sight  more  than  they  did  me. 
A»  for  Nancy,  I  couldn't  see  any  difference,  bat  I 
was  awful  afraid  that  I  should  lose  her,  and  I  tried 
a  number  of  times  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  her 
on  the  subject,  but  somehow  I  never  could  get  a 
ciiance. 

Wall,  by-and-by  matters  come  to  a  head.  It  was 
Sunday  night,  the  third  one  since  the  school  mas- 
ter had  come,  and  we  were  all  seated  round  the 
fire,  that  is  I  and  Nancy  and  the  old  folks  and  Job. 
The  young  'uns  had  been  sent  olT  to  bed  some  time 
before,  and  I  knew  that  the  old  deacon  and  his  wife 
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-would  be  ^oing  soon.  I  had  kinder  thought  alt  the 
evening,  that  the  schoolmaster  meant  to  set  up 
with  Niiucy,  bat  i  was  bound  that  he  shouldn't  if 
I  had  to  stick  bj  the  fire  all  night  As  lor  Nancy, 
I  tried  to  find  out  her  mind  by  looking  at  her,  bat 
I  couldn't  tell  for  the  life  of  me  It's  hard  telling 
about  these  gals  sometimes. 

Wall,  we  set  and  set.  The  old  lady  went  to 
sleep  a  number  of  times,  and  the  deacon  garped 
teirible.  At  last  he  got  op,  and  sed  he,  *  Come, 
Bill,  let's  go  to  bed;  you  know  that  we've  got  to 
get  up  petiky  airly  in  the  morning  to  haul  them  ere 
logs  I' 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  Bill,  I  guess  you  know  now 
pnty  well  how  the  land  lies,  if  yo  didn't  belore. 
This  is  a  pretty  broad  hint  that  they  don't  want 
you  lor  a  son-in-law,  and  have  no  notion  of  yer  set- 
ting up  and  spiling  the  courting  of  another  feller. 
1  looked  at  Nuncj,  to  see  what  she  thought  of  this, 
but  she  was  looking  straight  into  the  fire,  with  a 
face  as  red  as  a  rose.  Ii'  she  had  only  gin  me  a 
look  that  said  stay,  I  wouldn't  have  budged  an 
inch,  but  she  did  not,  and  I  was  afraid  that  after 
all,  she  was  beginning  to  like  Job  Smith,  and  il'she 
did,  my  noee  was  out  of  jint  for  sartin.  My  heart 
seemed  as  big  as  a  pimapkin  as  I  got  up,  and  start- 
ed lor  bed,  as  there  was  nothing  else  that  I  could 
do.  I  bid  them  good  night  and  then  climbed  up 
the  ladder,  and  was  soon  covered  up  head  and  eaiv 
in  bed. 

I  felt  tamal  bad,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  thought 
that  Nancy  was  down  there  all  alone  with  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  kitchen,  where  I  had  never  yet 
0  dared  to  be.  I  was  mad  with  'em  all,  and  mad 
with  myself  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  time 
that  I  had  already  lost.  But  there  was  no  use  cry- 
ing for  spilt  milk,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  ask  Nancy  the  next  day  if  she  would  have 
me,  and  if  she  would  not,  the  deacon  and  his  logs 
might  go  to  grass  for  all  that  1  cared.  I  could  car- 
ry myself  to  another  market. 

By-and-by  I  uncovered  my  head  and  tried  to  lis- 
ten to  what  was  going  on  down  below.  There 
was  only  a  single  floor  with  big  cracks  in  it,  and  I 
oould  just  hear  Job  and  Nancy,  but  couldn't  make 
ont  what  they  said,  though  I  listened  with  my  ears 
wide  open.   Just  a  little  hum  and  that  was  all. 

I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  crawled  along  on  all  fours  to  a  big  crack 
right  over  where  Job  and  Nancy  was  sitting.  It 
was  an  awful  cold  night,  and  as  I  had  nothing  bat 
my  tow  shirt  on,  I  was  almost  froze.  But  I  did 
not  mind  that.  I  was  boimd  to  know  whether 
Nancy  was  true  to  me  or  not;  and  if  it  had  been  as 
cold  as  it  was  at  the  North  Pole,  I  don't  think  that 
I  should  have  cared. 

I  peeked  down  through  the  crack,  and  got  a  good 
k>ok  of  Job  and  Nancy.  They  were  sitting  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  every  little  while  Job  would 
hitch  his  chair  up  a  little  closer,  and  at  the  same 
time* Nancy  would  move  away  about  the  same  dis- 
tance. It  was  plain  enough  to  see  that  she  didn't 
care  about  coming  to  close  quarters  with  him. 

This  made  me  feel  a  darned  sight  l)etter,  and  so 
I  laid  down,  determined  to  bear  every  thing  that 


passed  atween  them,  and  at  last  I  heard  Job  say — 
Here  the  old  lady  broke  in.    "Bill  Perkins  I 

should  think  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  yoai^ 

self  to  tell  this  story.   It  is  a  pity  that  you  hadnt 

froze  to  death  that  night i" 
"  You  don't  mean  that,  Nancy;  bat  keep  still 

until  I  get  through.   As  I  was  siting.  Job,  stm 

he: 

" « Nancy,  Pm  bound  to  give  you  a  kissF 

**  *  You  shan't  do  it,  Job  Smith/  sei  she. 

"«ButI  will,  Nancy.' 
*  If  you  do,  I'll  holler,  and  wak«  np  eve^bodj 
in  the  house.' 

**  <  I  can't  help  it,  Nancy,  a  kiss  I  must  have,'  and 
he  gave  his  chair  a  long  hitdi  toward  her. 

I  was  so  excited  and  eager  to  see  how  it  come 
out,  that  I  didn't  mind  what  I  was  ap  to.  I  heard 
'em  b^gin  to  squabble  down  below,  and  they  got 
out  of  the  line  of  the  crack  I  was  looking  through. 
I  crawled  along  to  another  as  quick  as  I  could,  and 
awful  to  tell  of,  the  board  that  I  was  on  tipped  tq», 
and  down  I  toent,  kerckuck  head  fint  right  atween  Job 
and  Nancy f  just  as  he  had  got  her  cornered  so  that 
she  couldn't  get  away,  and  was  about  to  take  the 
kiss  that  he  had  threatened  to.  But  he  never  got 
it,  for  I  knocked  him  back  more'n  six  feet  and 
sent  him  sprawling  on  the  floor,  looking  as  fright* 
ened  as  if  the  old  Harry  had  come  down  chimblj* 

As  for  Nancy,  she  gin  one  look,  and  a  little  screeoh 
and  darted  out  of  the  room  as  though  she  hsid 
been  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  as  I  picked  myself  op 
and  sprang  up  the  ladder  agin,  I  heard  the  old  wo- 
man holler: 

( Nance,  Nance,  scat  that  cat  down  from  the 
dresser.  'Pt-ars  to  mo  that  she  has  broke  every 
dish  there  was  on  itr  She  must  have  thought  that 
that  cat  could  make  a  big  racket. 

I  was  soon  covered  up  in  bed,  but  not  before  I 
heard  the  outer  door  open  and  shnt,  and  knew 
thereby  that  Job  Smith  had  gone  back  to  the  plaoe 
where  he  was  then  boarding.  He  had  his  courtkig 
spoilt  lor  that  night  at  least. 

I  didn't  sleep  much  for  that  night,  yoa  had  bet- 
ter believe.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fig- 
ure I  cut  coming  down  from  overhead  like  a  fro^ 
and  the  big  bruise  I  got  on  my  arm  ached  like  all 
possessed  I  But  I  had  broken  up  their  courting  for 
one  night  at  any  rate,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  ask  Nancy  to  be  my  wife  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  try  it  again. 

And  I  did.  That  very  next  morning  when  Nan- 
cy came  oat  to  the  barn  to  milk,  and  I  was  carding 
the  oxen,  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  said 
right  off  that  she  would.  She  said  that  she  didnt 
care  a  straw  for  Job  Smith,  and  I  give  her  a  kij^a^ 
the  first  one  that  I  ever  gave  her  in  my  life. 

We  went  in  and  told  the  deacon,  and  he  said  he 
was  willing,  if  Nancy  didn't  want  the  scheolmastec. 
She  said  she  didn't,  and  so  it  was  settled. 

We  were  married  in  the  spring,  and  moved  into 
our  cabin,  and  I  gnees  that  Nancy  has  not  been 
sorry  sirice  that  I  stopped  Job  Smith  fix>m  kissing 
her.   Have  ye,  old  lady? 

Only  sometimes  when  yon  are  telling  your  atCK 
ries,"  she  repUed  with  a  snule. 
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BT  HABBIET  DAYIlOir. 

FTEB  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Aostrians, 
in  the  yalley  of  St.  Galleu,  by  the  Appen- 
zelleiB,  Dake  Frederic  rested,  uncertain 
what  to  do.  The  cities  would  not  fight  again  in 
the  qoarrel  of  the  Abbot  Kuno,  to  sastain  whose 
rights  the  war  had  been  waged.  The  abbot  feeling 
vexed  at  his  defeat,  connselled  another  attack.  To 
these  ooansels  the  dake  wisely  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  Abbot  Kuno,  to  gain  his  own  ends,  heaped  in- 
sults and  injuries  upon  the  cities  and  on  the  Ap- 
penzellers,  who,  belieying  all  trouble  at  en  end, 
had  relumed  to  their  peaceful  homes.  Injury  was 
heaped  upon  injury,  till  the  brave  men,  unable  to 
beiir  more,  destroyed  all  the  abbot's  castles  in  their 
country  and  ravaged  his  domains.  His  end  was 
gained,  and,  baming  with  rage,  Abbot  Kuno  sought 
the  duke. 

*«  Tour  errand,  sir  abbot?"  asked  the  dake,  sur- 
prised and  displeased  by  the  sadden  interruption. 

**  I  come  for  aid.  Appenzell  will  become  a  sec- 
ond Switzerland  if  let  alone." 

Peace;  blood  enough  has  been  shed  in  yoor 
cause.   Let  the  peasants  alone." 

**  It  cannot  be.  My  castles  have  been  destroyed, 
my  dominions  ravaged." 

"  How?'* 

True,  sire,  the  peasants  have  become  insubor- 
dinate; and  let  me  warn  you  that  unless  prevented, 
Appenzell  will  join  the  Confederates,  and  the  no* 
bility  and  Austria  will  lose  everything  in  the  upper 
country." 

Aha  I  I  will  reflect  upon  it.  To-morrow  I  will 
inform  you  of  my  decision." 

Thus  dismissed,  the  abbot  lelt  dissatisfied.  The 
next  day  Duke  Frederic  promiesd,  and  assembled 
many  noble  knights  and  a  large  army,  and  divid- 
ing his  forces,  prepared  to  march  against  Arbon 
and  St  Gtellen,  to  invade  the  country  on  both  sides 
at  once. 

The  news  of  this  threatened  invasion  filled  the 
brave  Appenzellers  with  consternation,  for  they 
did  not  love  war,  bat  would  not  submit  to  tyranny. 
A  general  assembly  was  hastily  convened,  and 
wiih  sad  but  determined  hearts  they  prepared  to 
take  measares  to  resist  this  invasion.  Deep  de- 
nunciations were  showered  upon  the  haughty  Ab- 
bot Kuno,  the  cause  of  so  much  war  and  blood- 
shed. 

Jacob  Hartsch,  the  hero  of  the  last  war  had  just 
finiiihed  spiuiking.  lUs  words  had  been  listened  to 
with  marked  attention,  and  a  deop  silence  filled 
the  room,  tor  all  were  thinking.  Tiiis  silence  was 
suddenly  disturbed  by  the  abrupt  opening;  of  the 
door.  Beiore  any  one  was  a  wart*,  a  tail,  handsome 
man,  richiy  dressed,  stood  within  the  hall.  All 
rose  to  their  leet,  for  the  dress  betokened  the  new- 
comer as  belonging  to  the  nobility,  hated  and  fear- 
ed by  them.  For  a  moment  the  men  stood  gt^ing 
at  the  intruder  with  gloomy  eyes  and  tlieir  liands 
npon  their  swords.  A  moment  only  was  lost  in 
the  astouishmeut.   One  spoke: 


Whence  come  you?" 
From  the  valley,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Who  are  you?"  was  the  next  question,  fiercely 
asked. 

"If  yoa  will  listen,  I  will  tell  you,  friends." 

The  tone  was  commanding  and  firm,  and  the 
speaker  came  a  few  steps  I'urtber  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  been  iniormed  that  Duke  Frederic,  in- 
cited by  Abbot  Kuno,  is  raising  troops  in  the  Tyrol 
to  fight  against  you.   Am  I  mistaken?" 

"  No,  nol"  was  answered  in  chorus. 

"The  oppressed  must  hold  together;  therefore  I 
come  to  you." 

"Who  are  you?** 

"  You  all  know  me.  Behind  these  rocks  is  Wet- 
denbei^,  the  inheritance  of  my  lathers;  my  ances- 
tors weie  sovereigns  in  the  Rheinthal.  Austrian 
rapacity  has  robbed  me  of  eirery thing;  nothing  is 
left  me  but  my  heart  and  gooa  sword,  which  I 
bring  you  to-day.  Let  me  remain  among  you,  a 
free  couniiyman  of  Appenzell,  to  live  and  fight 
with  you." 

"  Long  live  brave  Rudolf  ot  Werdenbeigl"  And 
the  shout  ascended  to  heaven. 

So  spoke  the  biave,  hand^tome  Rudolf  of  Wer- 
denberg,  and  thus  was  he  cheered;  so  spoke  he,  and 
laid  adde  his  armor  and  rich  count's  dress,  put  on 
common  shepherd's  clothes,  and  lived  among  them. 
Such  conduct  as  this  in  the  heroic  warrior  pleased 
them  all,  and  he  was  made  their  general- in-chiel 
The  Appenzellers  built  ramparts  in  the  defiles,  and 
renewed  their  old  alliance  with  the  city  of  St.  Gti^ 
len,  and  prepared  as  best  they  could  to  receive  th« 
duke's  army. 

On  a  rainy  day,  June  17th,  1405,  the  largest  body 
of  Duke  Frederic's  forces  marched  against  the  val- 
iant Appenzellers,  who  with  beating  hearts  awai^ 
ed  their  coming.  On  they  came  from  Allstattan 
in  the  Rheinthul,  ascending  towards  the  frontiea 
of  Appenzell,  and  up  the  Stoss  Mountains.  On 
they  came,  marching  in  compact  lines,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  till  they  reached  and  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  sides.  Then  their  lines  became;  broken, 
for  the  grass  was  slippery,  being  wet  with  rain,  and 
tue  mountain  side  steep.  To  add  to  the  disorder 
the  shepherds  rolled  rocks  and  trees  down  from  the 
heights  upon  them.  The  distance  was  but  half 
achieved,  when  a  signal  from  Rudolf  of  Warden- 
berg  was  given,  and  the  bands  of  the  Apponzellera 
rushed  upon  them.  Rudolf  was  at  their  head, 
bareiooted  like  the  rest  of  the  shepherds,  in  order 
to  be  more  sure  of  foot. 

Terrible  diM>rder  was  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
to  increase  their  trouble,  their  cross-bows  were 
useless  because  the  string:!  were  riackened  by  the 
rain.  Tnus  the  fi^ht  was  only  with  sword  and 
spear  against  sword  and  spear,  and  an  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  hardy  mountaineen  by  their 
perfect  security  of  foot.  The  Austrians  fought 
bravely  and  desperately.  Suddenly  appeared  upon 
tlie  height  a  fresh  body  of  Appenzellers,  who  seem- 
ed determined  to  cut  off  the  Austrians*  retrsai; 
Terrified  at  tliis  new  addition  to  the  strength  of 
their  enemies,  the  Austrians  turned  and  fled  down 
the  mountain  side,  fighting  as  they  went. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  fight  Radolf  looked  back  and 
taw  standing  still  on  themoantain  the  body  of  men 
whose  timely  coming  had  spread  such  terror 
through  the  enemy.  Still  they  stood,  never  aiding. 
Rndolt  raised  his  clear,  clarion-like  yoioe. 

*'On,  on]  Stand  not  there  like  cowards  I  Ap- 
pensell  to  the  rescue 

The  men  stood  still  with  one  exception.  The 
one  who  seemed  to  be  captain,  waving  hia  hand, 
plunged  down  the  mountain,  and  in  a  moment  was 
standing  next  to  Rudolf  of  Werdenberg. 

'*  Why  do  your  men  not  follow?  Cowards  ex- 
claimed Rudolf. 

**  Fight  on,  and  question  notP'  was  the  haughty 
answer. 

The  combat  lasted  six  hours.  Blood  and  rain 
flowed  and  mingled  in  the  rushing  mountain  stream. 
When  the  battle  was  ended,  weary  and  worn,  the 
victorious  Appensellers  returned  to  the  Stoes, 
where  the  cowardly  men  still  stood.  Ever  beside 
Rudolf  walked  the  gallant  young  captain,  who,  de- 
serted by  hid  men,  had  bravely  fought.  Again  Ru- 
dolf questioned: 

**  Had  your  cowardly  band  been  true  Appenxel- 
leiB,  they  would  have  been  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.   Why  didn't  they  follow  you?»> 

'*  In  their  presence  yon  shall  be  answered.*'  And 
with  a  quick,  fin^  step,  the  young  captain  walked 
on  and  reached  the  top  a  moment  or  two  before 
Rudolf. 

He  tnmed  and  met  RudolC  Pointing  with  one 
band  to  his  band,  with  the  other  the  bravo  fellow 
tiirew  sside  his  cap,  saying: 

**  Rudolf  of  Werdenbei^,  yon  shall  be  answered 
BOW.  My  iTMii  wore  unable  to  follow,  and  my  wo- 
men were  unarmed.'' 

**  All  followed  the  example  of  the  young  captain, 
and  threw  aside  their  caps;  and  Rudolf,  looking  at 
the  leader,  saw  the  beautiful  Edith  Hartsch  with 
her  wealth  of  golden  hair,  unconflned  by  the  cap, 
floating  over  her  shoulders.  He  underatood  it  now. 
Tbey  were  women.  They  wished  to  die  for  free- 
dom with  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers,  or 
help  them  conquer. 

Far  over  the  valleys  rung  that  proud.  Joyous 
shout  The  disheartened  and  defeated  Austrians 
heard  it.  Joyous  were  the  greetings  exchanged; 
husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  lover  and 
bride,  embraced  each  other.  Apart  from  the  crowd 
stood  Edith  Hartsch,  her  beautiful  fiuse  filled  with 
sadness.  Jacob  Hartsch  and  wife  stood  hand  in 
hand,  but  Edith  stood  alone,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  she  thought  of  the  loved  brother  who 
fell  on  the  last  battle-field.  A  voice  broke  in  upon 
her  sad  thoughts. 

I,  too,  stand  alone.  Will  not  Edith  Hartsch 
give  her  hand  in  friendship?" 

It  was  brave  Rudolf  of  Werdenbei^g  who  spoke. 
A  bright  smile  flashed  over  the  beautiful  young 
Ihee,  and  a  merry  voice  exclaimed: 

«*  Will  the  leader  of  warriors  clasp  the  hand  of  a 
eaptain  of  cowards?" 

**The  hand  belongs  to  one  whose  bravery  would 
oaaeel  the  name  of  oowards  for  many.  Women 
never  are  oowarda,» 


The  little  hand  was  placed  unhesitatingly  in  the 
one  extended,  and  Edith  laughed  merrily. 

"  O,  wise  leader,  henceforth  remember  that  aM 
stones  are  not  dross;  some  contain  gold;  and  that 
not  in  all  Appenzell  is  there  a  living  being — man, 
woman  or  child,  deserving  the  name  of  coward." 

The  lesson  was  a  good  one,  lair  Edith,  and  I 
yet  blush  at  the  remembrance  of  my  unworthy  an- 
ger.'* 

'*It  is  past  now;  and  after  the  fatigue  of  the  con- 
flict yoa  need  rest   We  will  go  home." 

So  spoke  the  beautiful,  brave  Edith  Hartsch,  and 
she  turned  to  lead  the  way  down  the  mountainside 
to  the  little  vine^lad  cottage  of  her&ther.  She 
had  proceeded  but  a  little  way,  when  with  a  faint 
cxy  she  sank  ui>on  the  earth.  Rudolf  in  surprise 
knelt  beside  her,  and  to  his  horror  saw  a  small 
stream  of  blood  issuing  from  her  side.  Quickly  bo 
tore  open  the  shepherd's  fit>ck  and  discovered  a 
deep  wound  in  her  breast 

A  handkerchief  had  been  used  to  staunoh  the 
Uood,  but  had  become  saturated,  and  now  the  crim- 
son tide  flowed  freely.  Binding  his  own  handker- 
ohiet  over  the  ghastly  wound,  Rudolf  summoned 
assistance,  which  was  near  at  hand.  The  girl  was 
lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  three  sturdy  shephezds 
and  borne  carefully  to  her  home. 

For  many  days  Edith  lay  in  great  pain  and  dan- 
ger. Every  day  to  the  cottage  door  came  Rudolf^ 
anxious  to  hear  how  fared  the  young  girl  who  had 
become  very  dear  to  him.  Every  day  also  oamo 
Henry  Kunzli  on  the  same  errand.  Sometimes 
the  two  men  met,  and  anything  but  friendly  wote 
the  glances  which  passed  between  them.  For 
some  time  Henry  Kunzli  had  been  attentive  to  the 
beautiful  Edith,  who  received  him  kindly,  but  in 
no  wise  encouragingly.  Days  passed,  and  at  last 
she  was  pronounced  better.  A  few  weeks,  and  she 
was  able  to  leave  her  room  and  sit  in  the  cottage 
door,  though  she  looked  wan  and  iMiIe,  scarcely 
more  than  a  shadow. 

Calmly  pursuing  his  way  toward  Jacob  Haitsch'e 
cottage  was  Rudolf  of  Werdenbeig.  He  walked 
forward  thoughtfully,  for  he  was  to  see  Edith  to- 
day lor  the  first  time  since  he  beheld  her  sick,  fidni 
and  Ueeding  at  hi»  feet  A  sudden  crackling  amon^ 
the  bushes,  and  Henry  Kunzli  stood  before  him, 
demanding  abruptly : 

"  Where  go  you— to  Edith  Hartsch?" 

"Yes." 

"Yon  shall  not F' 

*' Ah,  I  shall  not— €md  why?^ 

'*  Because  I  will  kill  you  before  yon  stir  one  step 
furtherl"  was  the  fierce  answer. 

**  Calm  yourself,  Henry  Kunzli,  and  explain,  if 
you  can,  why  you  put  yourself  in  this  useless 
rage." 

"Talk,  talk  I  You  know  why  I  am  angry  and 
my  bloo<i  boils  like  yonder  mountain  torrent  I 
love  Edith  Hartsch,  and  you  know  it;  yet  yon  go 
there,  coming  softly  like  the  summer  wind.  You 
try  with  your  stories  of  former  greatness,  with 
your  description  of  thesplendid  castle  in  the  Rhetn- 
thai,  once  yours,  to  win  the  being  I  adore  from  me. 
But  you  shall  not   I  will  prove  that  though  e 
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oount  onoe  yoa  will  never  be  agaiiu   She  shall  not 
be  yoors.   "Will  you  go  back?*' 
"No." 

••Then  yoa  dieP' 

••  Beware,  Heni^  Kanslil  lam  unarmed,  and 
stand  fearlefls  before  you.  Strike  if  joa  wish.  Ap- 
penzell  will  ring  with  the  cowardly  deed;  and  think 
yoQ  when  the  word  assassin  is  branded  on  yonr 
brow,  the  brave  Edith  will  listen  more  kindly  to 
your  wooing?" 

••  Fool  that  I  wasl  Go  back,  Radolf  of  Werden- 
berg,  and  leave  me  alone  to,win  her." 

•*  I  cannot  do  that.  Bather  let  us  go  together 
and  learn  our  fate.  We  both  love  her,  but  she 
alone  has  the  right  to  choose  on  whom  she  will  be- 
stow her  hand." 

Were  you  out  of  the  way,"  answered  Heniy 
Kunali,  almost  besi  le  himself  with  rage,  **8he 
wonkl  have  no  choice.  Hete,  I  throw  aside  my 
-weapon;  man  to  man  we  will  fight.  Behold  that 
preeipioel  Over  its  edge  into  the  roaring  torrent 
beneath  one  of  us  shall  lall.  ComeP'  And  with  a 
aodden  spring  the  athletic  young  shepherd  sprang 
upon  Rudolf,  who,  planting  himself  firmly,  received 
bim  and  wavered  not  with  the  shock. 

Together  they  struggled,  Henry  endeavoring  to 
throw  his  rival  over  the  fearful  abyss.  Budolf  of 
"Werdenbei^,  always  brave  and  generous,  strove 
€inly  to  save  himself— not  once  did  he  try  to  get 
his  antagonist  near  the  edge.  Thus  the  two  men 
struggled  on  the  mountain  suie,  when  suddenly  a 
Toioe  exclaimed: 

*'For  the  love  of  God,  desist  yoor  awful  strug- 
gle r> 

The  voice  struck  to  the  hearts  of  both  men. 
Henry  Kuuzli  sprang  to  his  feet,  releasing  his  an- 
tagonist whom  he  had  down.  Rudolf  raised  him- 
self on  one  knee,  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Toice,  and  beheld  the  pale  lace  and  drooping  figure 
of  £dith  Hartsch,  who,  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
•  huge  rock,  looked  like  a  ghost.  In  a  clear,  sweet 
Toioe  she  spoke: 

••Henry  Kunzli,  why  were  you  fighting?" 

•*  Because  I  love  you,  and  hale  him,"  he  answer* 
ed,  gloomily. 

A  faint  blush  spread  itself  over  the  pale  face,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  Edith  requested  Henry  to  explain 
the  cause  uf  the  fearful  struggle  she  had  interrupt- 
ed. Truthfully  the  young  man  explained,  and  end- 
ed by  saying: 

••  Ediih,  you  know  all.   Now  choose  between 

OB. 

cannot.  Come  home  with  me  both  of  you, 
and  you  shall  hatve  my  answer." 

•*  Choose,  Edith,  or  I  will  throw  myself  over 
this  precipice  I"  And  Henry  took  a  few  paces 
baokwaid.  A  mementos  suspense  is  worse  than 
death." 

The  girl  grew  pale  as  death.  She  knew  it  was 
DO  idle  threat. 

••Ton  shall  always  be  my  fUend  and  neighbor— 
good  God  t" 

The  young  man  waited  not;  he  heard  her  words; 
knew  that  she  loved  him  not,  and  with  a  sudden 
spring  he  went  over  the  preoipioe.   Edith  heard 


him  ikll  into  the  water,  and  knew  he  was  goo* 
from  whence  he  would  never  return.  A  wild  cry 
and  she  £Ednted.  Rudolf  raised  the  light  figure  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  to  her  home. 

A  few  weeks,  and  marriage  bells  rang  merrily 
over  the  monntains.  Edith  Hartsch  gave  her  hand 
to  one  whom  she  had  loved  long  and  well;  gave 
her  hand  without  one  dark  misgiving,  to  the  one 
by  whose  side  she  had  fought  and  bled— to  the 
brave  and  handsome  Rudolf  of  Werdenbeig. 


CLEAR  THE  WAT. 


BT  0HASLB8  MAOKAT. 


Men  of  thought  I  be  up  and  stirring, 

Night  and  day  I 
Sow  the  seed— withdraw  the  curtain — 

Clear  the  way  I 
Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them. 

As  ye  may  I 
There's  a  fo.unt  about  to  stream. 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam. 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow. 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changii^ 

Into  gray  I 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action 

Clear  the  way  I 

Onoe  the  welcome  light  has  broken. 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  un  imagined  glories 

Of  the  day  I 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 

In  its  rayl 
Aid  the  dawning  tongue  and  pent 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men  I 
Aid  it  papers— aid  it  type- 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play  I 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  wayl 

Lot  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish 

From  the  day  I 
And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble 

Into  clay  I 
Lot  the  right's  about  to  oonqnei^ 

Clear  the  way  1 
With  the  right  shall  many  more 
Enter  smiling  at  the  doorl 
With  the  giant  wrong  shall  fiOl 
Many  others,  great  and  small. 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 

For  their  preyl 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  wayl 


SOBOOL-BOT  Definitions.— A  school-boy  spoil- 
ed "  sob,"  and  when  aaked  to  define  it,  blundered 
out:  **  It  means  when  a  feller  don't  want  to  orv, 
and  it  bursts  out  itself."  Another  dofiuud  a  c«'iu- 
ma,  as  a  **  period  with  a  talL"  ^  ^ 
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THE  WIDOWS  PAVOB. 

BT  M.  T.  OALDOB. 


CHAPTER  L 
•/?V»NE  fine  September  naomin;^,  alon^  a  pretty, 
SS^  picturesque  road  bordered  with  bright-ool- 
ored  autamnal  blossoms,  sanntered  a  young 
man  carrying  a  small  portfolio  under  bis  arm  and 
a  light  umbrella  in  his  hand.  What  the  last  named 
article  had  to  do  with  that  clear,  bright  day  might 
well  be  queried,  but  there  it  was. 

He  walked  at  first  with  a  swift,  eager  tread, 
anuflSng  the  pure  country  air  with  ardent  enjoy- 
ment,  and  swinging  his  arms  vigorously,  his  head 
poised  evenly,  his  eyes  dear  and  bright;  but  grad- 
nally  this  mood  fell  away  from  him.  His  head 
drooped,  his  step  grew  listless,  his  eye  filmed  over 
with  a  dull  haze;  the  umbrella  was  shifted  rest- 
lessly from  hand  to  hand;  even  the  light  portfolio 
grew  tojbe  a  burden. 

And  the  change  was  all  wrought  by  the  sadden 
flashing  out  of  a  little  mental  excitement,  as  if  an 
extinguisher  had  suddenly  been  dapped  over  his 
spirit,  suffocating  the  lungs  by  the  withdrawal  of 
pure  oxygen,  thickening  the  blood  In  his  veins 
from  a  bounding  leap  to  a  sluggish  creeping,  and 
in  short,  destroying  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature. 

"  What  use!"  mattered  he  bitterly,  **  here  am  I 
cheating  myself  with  the  most  basdess  visions.  A 
child  crying  for  the  moon  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  realizing  his  hopes.  Fool  that  I  have 
beenl  My  hard-hearted,  but  clear-mir.ded  friends 
were  right — I  had  better  have  taken  a  woodman's 
axe,  or  a  pick-axe  and  shovel;  they  are  surer  pass- 
ports to  success  than  a  penniless  artist's  brush.  I 
may  toil,  toil,  tofl,  and  paint  my  pictures  never  so 
faithfully  and  skilfully,  no  one  looks  at  them,  no 
one  will  purchase  them;  and  what  meagre  pittance 
I  possessed  is  mdting  away  like  the  snows  of 
March  before  a  summer  sun.  A  poverty-stricken, 
friendless  wretch— that  is  what  I  am  to-day  I  I, 
that  have  hugged  to  my  heart  such  proud  and  daz- 
zling visions.  Every  day  I  have  cheated  myself 
anew.  I  have  promised  myself  a  golden  change 
belore  the  snnsetting.  I  have  said  the  one  step 
necessary  to  reach  the  ladder  would  be  taken.  I 
will  i  e  a  fool  no  longer.  Capricious  Fortune  shall 
not  mock,  if  she  will  not  smile.  I  will  fling  away 
my  brushes,  predous  as  they  are  to  me.  I  will 
laugh  to  scorn  the  voice  which  whispered  me  this 
morning,  *  Be  glad  and  gay;  the  prize  is  near  at 
hand.'  I  will  shut  up  my  eyes  to  scenes  of  beauty 
which  lure  me  to  the  canvas.  I  will  be  a  day 
laborer  at  the  coarsest  toil  which  will  give  me 
biaid." 

He  paused,  shook  back  the  heavy  waves  of  curly 
brown  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  laughed  sar- 

cusiieally. 

•♦Oh,  credulous  fool  I  Paul  Dexter,  will  you 
never  be  wise  I  You  came  hither  to  visit  the  riding 
park,  you  said,  to  watch  the  play  ol  the  horses' 
limbs  that  you  might  finish  your  pet  picture  of  a 


fair  equestrienne  more  faithfully.  Deny  the  trotk 
if  you  dare  I  you  came  to  see  that  fair  equestrienne^ 
rather, — ^to  bask  yourself  in  the  bright  sunshine  of 
those  brilliant  eyes, — to  drink  in  poisonous  intozi> 
cation  from  that  lovely  Cause.  Oh,  fool,  and  blind! 
you  the  penniless  wretch,  without  an  artist's  name, 
but  witli  all  an  artist's  proud,  sensitive  nature,  what 
can  3'ou  be  to  this  dainty  petted  woman  on  whose 
white  hand  sparkles  a  fortune  beyond  your  whoU 
worldly  possessions." 

The  good-looking  face  grew  dark  and  uncomely 
beneath  another  bitter,  sneering  laugh.  But  at 
that  moment  a  gay  murmur  of  cheery  voices,  ac- 
companying a  quick  footl'all  of  horses'  feet  startled 
him  Irom  his  misanthropic  musing. 

In  a  moment  more  they  swept  by  him — ^the 
happy  equestrian  troupe.  Paul  Dexter  felt  the 
burning  glow  seething  into  his  cheek,  but  he  would 
not  look  up;  yet,  for  all  that  downcast  eye  he 
caught  a  glimmer  of  sweeping  robes,  fluttering 
veils  and  nodding  plumes. 

A  sweet,  clear  voice  came  to  him,  like  the  har- 
monious music  of  silver  chimes. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  for  our  canter  up  ths 
hill  I" 

On  they  swept — the  merry  train;  andgraspinf 
the  umbrella  with  angry  vphemence,  behind  them 
stalked  young  Paul  Dexter. 

Gayest  of  the  party,  the  acknowledged  leader 
and  belle  was  Marcia  Merton. 

Proudly  she  sat  upon  the  back  of  that  mettle- 
some gray,  her  blue  riding-dress  sweeping  his  ail* 
very  flanks,  her  merry  eyes  flashing  their  arrows 
here  and  there,  her  red  lips  overflowing  with  jest 
and  repailee.  A  beautiful  woman,  conscious  of 
the  fact,  but  using  the  knowledge  guardedly,  snA 
without  vanity,  she  was  that  rare  example  of  a 
belle,  followed  by  a  train  of  devoted  lovers,  who 
was  yet  the  greatest  favorite  with  her  lady  friendii 

That  statdy  form  and  beautiful  face  were  net 
her  sole  charms;  a  princdy  fortune safdy  invested, 
a  noble  estate  quite  unincumbered,  added  not  a 
little  lustre  to  her  fame,  as  the  beauty  of  the  county. 

Audley  Fitz  Hugh  might  have  been  a  devoted 
admirer  for  the  uudowered  Marcia  Brown  in  I<m» 
mer  days;  but  for  the  wealthy  widow  oi  Clareooe 
Merton  he  was  a  persevering  unwearied  suitor. 
He  rode  by  her  side  now,  profuse  in  smilee  mMd 
compliments,  in  profiered  aid  and  undying  devo- 
tion. He  had  not  a  thought  cfr  aim  in  life  which 
did  not  tend  toward  the  beautiful  widow's  aooepc- 
ance  of  his  suit. 

No  one  knew  that  better  that  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Merton,  herself;  yet  there  was  no  visible  si£^  of 
such  consciousness,  unless  it  might  be  now  azkd 
then  a  light,  mocking  smile  playmg  around  the 
rosy  lips,  a  flickering  spark  of  derision  floating 
across  the  blue  iris.  Her  usual  demeanor  toward 
Audley  Fitz  Hugh  was  a  mixture  of  coquettish 
caprice  and  kindly  good  humor. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  the  very  pink  of 
neatness — a  fine  show  block,  which  indeed  tended 
in  a  measure  to  console  his  tailors  for  the  dilato» 
riousness  of  his  payments.  Of  a  respectable  fami- 
ly, too,  whose  fortune,  to  be  sore,  had  waned  ra|r 
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idly,  bat  then  of  good  standing  in  the  count  j;  by 
no  means  brilliant,  bat  a  tolerably  sensible  and 
agreeable  fellow, — this  was  Andley  Fits  Hngh, 
who  stood,  all  their  Iriendn  and  aoqnaintances  said, 
highest  in  the  tavor  of  the  beaatiful  widow,  and 
most  likely  to  win  the  richest  prise  in  the  county. 

A  doeen  ladies  and  gentlemen  rode  behind  them. 
Svery  now  and  then  Mre.  Merton  turned  her  head, 
the  suuliglit  ripplinjc  in  little  oomsoations  of  splen- 
dor  from  the  net  of  gtiid  cord  wldeb  confined  the 
luxurious  mass  of  hair,  and  settling  into  a  burning 
glow  upon  tb«  diamond  pendant  Irom  her  little 
«ar,  and  called  out  in  her  musical  tones: 

*'  Come,  good  people,  don't  be  so  timid  1  Mr. 
Fits  Hugh  and  1  are  too  polite  to  leaye  yon  in  the 
lurch,  and  we  are  dying  for  a  race.*' 

Then  her  daintily-gauntleted  hand  would  be 
waTed  in  merry  deflanoe,  and  away  the  pair  would 
•peed.  Fits  Hugh's  horse  wss  a  well-trained,  thor- 
ooghbred  animal,  gentle  as  a  cosset  lamb.  That 
aleek-limbed  gray  was  more  restive,  but  his  speed 
&r  beyond  any  other  animal  there,  if  once  his 
powers  were  oailed  lbrth«  Mrs.  Merton  was  proud 
of  him. 

The  road  wound  around  the  base  of  a  wooded 
hiU  into  an  open  field  used  by  the  neighborhood  as 
a  Tiding  park,  and  at  a  seasonable  hour  in  the  fore* 
noon  was  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  riders  and  speo- 
tators. 

At  the  grounds  they  were  met  with  ei^^er  salu- 
tationa.  Another  bevy  ot  sighing  admirers  gath- 
ered around  the  beautiful  widow,  to  whom  she  dis- 
tributed her  sparkling  glances  and  gay  words  with 
wondeifbl  impartiality. 

•*  You  are  late  this  morning — ^>'on  lost  quite  an 
ezoiting  scene.  A  horse  became  unmanageable 
and  dashed  around  tlie  park  at  frightful  speed;  the 
gentlemen  retreated;  ladies  tainted.  It  was  quite 
an  adventure,"  said  Molly  Uayward  riding  up  to 
Mm  Merton  with  a  cordial  smile  of  welcome. 

Gentlemen  retreated  I"  ezclaimed  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton. '*  Not,  I  hope,  if  there  was  an  unlortunate 
rider  at  the  auimal*s  mercy." 

•«  But  they  could  do  no  good,  you  know, — they 
made  Uiemselves  safe,  ol  course." 

**  I'm  thankful  I  was  not  here.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  aee  gentlemen  flying  away  like  woiuon,"  reiter* 
ated  Mrs.  Merton,  with  a  little  mdignant  glow 
breaking  over  her  taoe. 

**  But  what  oould  they  do,  dear,  with  an  inluri- 
aled  horae  V* 

«*  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure;  but  then  a  man  should 
be  heroic  and  brave,  ready  tor  anything.  My  hero 
rooafe,  at  all  events.  I'm  a  snd  coward  myself  when 
danger  really  conies,  but  1  do  so  dote  on  courage. 
1  would  rather  have  it  than  beauty,  genius,  or  tal- 
ent, if  I  oould  choose  but  one  trait.  Why,  supp<is- 
ing  1  were  in  danger,  what  good  would  come  of 
either  o(  the  other  quaaties.  It  is  safety,  proteo- 
tion,  weaak  of  genilemenl" 

Andley  Fits  Hugh  sat  up  more  erect  in  his  sad- 
dle, and  put  on  a  theatrical  air  of  heroic  daring. 

«*Ah,  Mrs.  Merton,  do  you  not  know  your  danger 
wnold  fire  the  dullest  coward  to  heroism.  For 
joor  aake  what  could  not  be  braved  fearlessly?" 
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"Are  you  serious?"  questioned  she  playfully 
turning  her  merry  blue  eye  along  the  row  of  beard- 
ed, or  mustachioed  faces,  looking  eagerly  toward 
her,  and  listening  intently  to  her  words. 

**  I  have  half  a  mind  to  set  a  task  like  some  of 
those  grim  princesses  of  'old,  and  promise  to  the 
winner  such  lavor  as  lies  in  my  power." 

•*  Promise  to  do  it.  Oh,  Mrs.  Merton,  it  will  be 
so  romantic  I"  cried  half  a  dosen  silvery  voices. 

llie  ^(ontlemen  of  course  eagerly  declared  their 
knightly  valor,  albeit  some  &oes  grew  rather 
dubious. 

'*  Leave  me  to  think  about  it  I  must  have  time 
to  coqjure  op  some  deed  requiring  courage  and 
prowess.  Now  for  the  ring  I  Come,  gallant  knights 
and  lovely  ladyes.   Away  to  the  ring!" 

She  guided  the  grey  into  the  smooth  trotting 
ground,  and,  waving  her  hand,  dashed  merrily  for- 
ward. 

Fits  Hugh  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  keep  up 
with  her. 

**  Is  not  this  exhilarating?"  cried  she,  her  cheek 
glowing,  her  eye  sparkling,  as  the  powerful  limbs 
beneath  her  straightened  off  at  a  steady,  but  ex- 
tremely swilt  trot  **  Giay  Bess,  you're  a  jewel;  I 
know  very  well  this  is  nothing  but  play  for  you; 
when  you  choose  to  exert  yourself  I  shall  rival  the 
wind." 

Bound  and  round  they  e\\  ept  In  spite  of  his 
efforts,  Fits  Hugh's  horse  lagged  behind.  The  Ikir 
widow  perceived  it,  and  coaxed  Gray  Bess  to 
slacken  her  speed.  It  was  unwillingly  conceded, 
for  the  creature's  blood  was  up.  It  was  not  more 
exhilarating  for  the  miBtress  to  sweep  round  the 
ring  leading  all,  than  for  Gray  Bess  to  go  bounding 
ibrward.  Her  eye  was  gleaming,  her  neck  pi-oudly 
arched,  she  longed  to  show  off  the  i>owers  still 
scarcely  called  upon;  but  obedient  more  to  the 
light  touch  of  tlie  gloved  hsmd  caressing  her  glossy 
neck,  tlian  to  the  rein,  she  consented  to  adopt  a 
slower  pace. 

That  creature  of  yours  would  be  a  prise  foi  the 
tuif,  Mrs.  Merton.  I  don't  think  you  can  fin  I  a 
swUter  in  the  country,"  said  Fits  Hugh,  as  panti.ig 
and  breathless,  he  joined  her  again. 

She's  a  darling  I  She  shall  be  one  of  the  orna- 
ments when  we  hold  tliat  wonderful  tournament" 

**There'B  your  picturei$que  vagabond  again,"  ex- 
claimed Fits  Hugh,  suddenly  waxing  valiant  at  the 
tournament.  "How  insolently  he  stares  at  you i 
Tlie  impertinent  scoundrel!  I*ve  a  mind  to  ride 
up  to  him  and  use  my  ridmg-wbipi  What  business 
has  he  to  haunt  you  so?" 

Mrs.  Merton  gUuced  acit>9S  the  field  to  the  fence 
against  which  leaned  the  atinie  youth  we  liave  seen 
walking  along  the  road  tu  the  park. 

Ilis  unns  were  iolded  on  the  lence,  his  tall  and 
rather  seedy  beaver  hat  pushed  off  from  his  fore> 
head,  while  a  pair  of  dark,  luminous  eyes,  Ibllowed 
with  melancholy  wistfulness  the  slender  figure  in 
the  blue  riding-dress. 

*<  Tes,  that  is  he;  but  what  of  it,  Mr.  Fits  Hugh? 
He  evidently  is  fond  of  the  sport  He  is  not  alone 
in  his  predilections;  we  have  plenty  ot  spectators 
always." 
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"Fond  of  the  sport,  indeed,"  mnttered  Fi:z 
Hugh,  as  they  came  round  again  opposite  liie 
offending  youth.  "  The  seedy  vagabond  I  he  sees 
but  one  person  here;  he  has  not  taken  his  eyes 
from  her  face." 

She  laughed  musically,  and  swept  a  glance  into 
the  melancholy  face  by  the  railing. 

♦*  Why,  Filz  Hugh,  bow  ungenerous  you  arc  I 
Has  not  the  pour  lellow  the  privilege  of  using  his 
own  eye**?  You  know  the  old  proverb.  You 
ciui't  deny  a  huuiaa  being  the  privilege  of  poor 
pntisy.  will  you?'* 

**  1  cannot  have  him  annoying  you,"  muttered 
Fitz  Hugh.  "  He'll  be  entering  the  lists  at  your 
tournament,  yet,  the  piesumptuoos  varlet." 

**  What  an  ideal  and  no  harm  in  it,  either.  The 
lists  ai'o  open  to  all;  let  him  oomel"  and  her  sil- 
very laugh  went  floating  back  to  Paul  Dexter, 
leaning  there  upon  the  railing,  and  set  his  heart 
into  tremulous  beating. 

Mrs.  Merton  rode  on  gaily,  restraining  Gray 
Boss  to  keep  pace  with  Fitz  Hugh's  horse.  But  it 
chafed  the  oreature,  and  she  began  curvetting  and 
sidling,  with  a  gathering  fire  in  her  eye,  Onoe 
again  they  neared  the  motionless  figure  at  the 
fence. 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  cobweb  handkerchief 
the  fair  equestrienne  held  in  her  hand  fluttered 
away,  caught  by  a  sudden  breeze.  She  exclaimed, 
lightly: 

"lliere.  Fits  Hugh  I  there  goes  my  tavor  to  the 
melancholy  unknown.  He'll  be  sure  to  wear  it  on 
his  lance  at  the  tournament." 

**  He  shall  never  have  it  I"  cried  the  valiant  Fitz 
Hugh.     It  is  too  precious  a  souvenir  to  be  wasted. 

And  reining  in  his  horse  sharply,  he  prepared 
to  vault  from  the  saddle  to  secure  the  handkerchief. 

The  abruptness  of  the  movement  startled  ttie 
horse,  and  it  backed  agaiiu»t  Gray  Bess,  who,  al- 
ready fretted  and  chafed,  reared  viciously.  At  the 
nme  moment  the  luckless  handkerchief  raised 
on(;o  again  by  the  light  breeze,  came  fluttering  to- 
ward them,  and  danced  across  the  head  of  Gray 
Bess. 

She  went  off  like  a  shot,  leaving  the  track  and 
dashing  furiously  into  the  crowd  of  lidera  and 
gazei-s,  mixed  pronuscnousty  on  the  outsiue  of  the 
ring. 

Mrs.  Merton  kept  her  seat  with  admirable  prt  s- 
ence  of  mind,  until  the  wild  shouting,  the  frantic 
rush  to  escape  Irom  the  path  of  the  wild  creature 
excited  Gray  Bess  to  frantic  terror,  and  she  plung- 
ed to  and  Iro  in  the  most  trighttul  manner.  Then 
the  £Eur  rider's  cheek  grew  ghastly  pale,  and  she 
turned  her  imploring  eyes  around  her  for  help. 

Filz  Hugh  was  running  to  and  Iro  in  the  most 
iranlic  manner,  taking  especial  care,  however,  to 
keep  clear  of  the  trampling  hools  of  Gray  Bess. 
The  other  gentlemen  were  ot  no  better  service. 
Mra.  Merton's  throat  grew  dry;  her  eyes  were 
agonized  in  terror,  as  once  again  the  maddened 
horse  dashed  among  the  crowd. 

Suddenly  she  was  conscious  of  a  quick  leap  near 
her;  a  lithe  figure  bounded  lurwvrd  directly  in  the 
pathway;  a  nervous  arm,  steel-strung  it  seemed, 


made  a  dash  for  the  bridle,  seized  it,  and  held  it 
fast,  despite  the  rearing  hoo&. 

A  pale  face,  damp  with  anguished  anxiety  £ar 
her  peril,  a  pair  of  deep,  dark  eyes  looking  up  to 
hero,  were  below,  and  those  terrible  hools  wereap- 
raised  to  crush  down  upon  theml  She  closed  her 
eyes  despairingly  as  Gray  Bess  reared  herself 
again  in  a  desperate  effort  for  release  from  that 
iron  grasp. 

But  a  calm  voice  revived  her  fainting  spirits 
*'  Keep  your  seat,  dear  lady,  hold  last  for  Heaven's 
sake!  the  creature's  strength  is  fiuling — mine  shall 
not." 

She  marvelled  at  the  sudden  relief  which  came 
upon  her.  Her  terror  dropped  away  as  though 
safety  and  relief  were  assured  her.  ' 

**I  will  try,"  answered  she,  clinging  to  the  a  d- 
dle.  He  was  dragged  some  little  distance  before 
his  object  was  attained;  then,  just  as  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  came  hurrying  to  hi6  aid,  the  hone 
stopped,  panting  and  trembling,  passive  as  a  lamb. 

Fitz  Hugh  was  the  first  to  spring  to  Mrs.  Meiv 
ton's  side. 

**  My  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Merton,  let  me  take  3^00 
ofi^  Oh,  what  a  blessed  esoapel  what  a  frigfatfol 
danger  1" 

She  was  pale  as  any  marble  statue;  but  her  eyes 
flashed  brightly,  her  lip  curled  haughtily: 

**  I  thank  yon  extremely  for  your  proffered  ae- 
siatanoe,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh.  We  have  had  our  tour- 
nament in  a  somewhat  impromptu  style.  Yoa 
really  must  excuse  me,  but  if  I  receive  any  aid  in 
dismounting,  it  must  be  from  the  noble  gentleman 
who  saved  mine  at  the  risk  of  his  own  lile." 

As  she  spoke,  she  looked  over  to  where  Piaal 
Dexter  stood,  grave  and  silent. 

How  his  pale  lace  lighted  upl  As  he  stood  there 
with  tlie  damp  dew  still  glistening  on  his  broad 
forehead,  his  deep  and  Inminons  eyes  raised  joy- 
ously to  hero,  freed  from  that  disfiguring  hat,  Mrs. 
Merton  discovered  that  it  was  a  fine,  manly  faoe, 
one  that  would  not  be  shamed  even  by  Fitz  Hugh's 
pink  and  white  complexion  and  pet  moustache. 

He  came  forward  eagerly,  and  with  gmcefol  ease 
lilted  her  from  the  saddle. 

**  Thank  you,"  answered  she,  with  the  moet  gra- 
cious smile,  sweeping  by  Fitz  Hugh,  who  stood  a 
dit»mal  statue  of  dismay  and  chagrin,  without  a 
look. 

**  May  I  trouble  yon  to  lead  the  horse  to  the 
road?"  asked  she  again  of  Paul  Dexter. 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Merton,  Mrs.  Merton,"  cried  a  aoore 
of  voices,  '*  you  will  not  mount  that  fiighttol  crea- 
ture again?" 

She  laughed,  though  her  hands  were  still  trem- 
bling. 

*•  Why  not?  When  Gray  Bess  has  calmed  down 
a  little,  I  shall  try  the  saddle  again.  I  am  not 
alraid,  because  I  shall  ask  this  gentltmam,  to  esoort 

me  home." 

And  with  that  marked  emphasis  upon  the  word, 
and  the  respectful,  graielul  glance  of  confidence 
turned  upon  Paul,  she  awed  down  the  an^^  soeer 
which  had  risen  to  the  fiuses  of  some  of  the  chagrin- 
ed gentlemen. 
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As  for  Rial  Dexter,  he  scorned  alike  their  sneers 
and  their  oooloess.  Had  not  the  meet  supreme 
felicity  been  yuoohaiiled  him  to  save  this  beantilul 
woman  Irom  harm  and  danger?  Was  not  her 
graoiuus  smile  all  the  fiivur  he  could  ask?  His 
eje  glowed,  his  cheek  flushed,  his  step  was  light  as 
air.  There  was  a  stinging  pain  in  bis  wrist,  but  it 
was  nothing  bat  pleasure  to  bear  it  patiently  for 
her  i»ake. 

He  assisted  her  to  the  saddle,  and  led  the  horse 
towtird  the  road. 

•«  Do  yoa  wish  to  wait  for  your  escort,"  asked 
he. 

Her  lip  curled. 

**  Reliable  escort  I  a  brave  cavalier  I"  No,  I  will 
go  with  you  alone,  if  yoa  will  be  so  good.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  you  walk;  but  really  1  am  more  ner- 
vous than  I  allowed  them  to  think.  I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  voa.'' 

**  It  will  be  the  proudest  walking  I  have  ever 
done — such  trouble  as  1  might  ask  lor  my  dearest 
reoreutionr  stammered  he. 

A  qnick  glance  at  his  glowing  cheek  showed  only 
what  she  had  known  before. 

Come,  then,''  said  she  simply. 

He  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  bridle — ^his  right  by 
this  time  was  swollen  and  helpless— and  led  the 
horse  slowly  along  the  road. 

Walking  thus  the  pleasant,  secladed  road  wind- 
ing half  a  mile  away  to  the  stately  mansion  which 
called  her  mistriiss,  they  talked  of  many  things, 
and  somehow  with  that  subtle,  lascinating  art  of 
hers,  she  had  won  from  him  enough  to  guess  his 
whole  history — the  high  ideal,  the  daring  hopes, 
the  lofty  aspiratiulis,  and  the  weary  dog  ol  poverty 
which  held  him  down. 

I  shall  come  to  see  your  pictures,''  said  she, 
**  and  I  am  sure  1  shall  like  them." 

She  knew  better  than  to  give  a  hint  of  her  in- 
tention to  puichase,  and  to  hnd  purohasen  tor  all 
he  hhould  herualter  paint. 

At  the  broad  stone  gateway  of  her  noble  estate, 
the  gray  horse  paused,  llie  beantilul  widow 
glanced  into  the  coaiitenance  oi  her  attendant  with 
a  playful  smile. 

I  have  a  lavor  to  ask  of  yon." 

**Name  it;  you  know  it  is  gmntod  already  it  it 
lies  in  my  power." 

**  I  shall  never  mount  Gray  Bi»s  again;  she  was 
vicious,  but  I  tnisted  to  her  atlectiou  lor  me.  She 
nec^  a  stroug  hand  to  master  her.  Such  a  one 
as  she  has  found  to-day.  Take  her.  I  shall  find 
a  saler  creature,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  you  will 
join  me  on  my  rule.  Yoa  will  not  pain  me  by  a 
rvi  osal?" 

**  No,"  said  he  slowly,  '*  it  would  be  boorish  in 
me  to  reluse  what  is  ofl'ered  in  such  a  generous 
»|iiru." 

**  Thank  you,  now  yoa  may  help  me  off.*' 

She  laid  her  gloveil  hand  lightly  on  hisshoolder; 

but  light  as  was  the  touch  it  made  him  wince. 

You  are  injured,"  exclaimed  she  in  alarm  and 

keen  grief  as  she  sprang  to  the  ground. 

•*A  trifle,  a  little  wrenching  of  the  mosoles;  it 

will  be  gone  to-mori-ow." 


"  Stay."  exehiimed  Mrs.  Merton,  suddenly. 
"  Leave  Bess  here  to-day,  and  come  for  her  to- 
monow. » 

He  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  turned  away. 

Craihering  up  her  long  riding  skirU,  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton ran  up  the  steps,  and  rang  hastily  lor  a  seiv 
vant 

Is  my  uncle  in  the  house?" 

"Yes,  marm;  in  the  library." 

To  the  library  she  dashed  in  vehement  haste. 
**  Uncle  Richard,  put  on  your  hat,  take  a  carriage 

and  get  to  No.  6,  St,  in  the  town  above, 

with  all  despatch,  and  buy  me  two  of  the  pictures 
the  artist  there  will  sell  you.  Give  a  generous 
price,  and  not  for  your  life  breathe  a  word  of 
whence  you  came." 

I    He  looked  up  at  her  in  astonishment. 

**  Why,  Marcia,  what  has  excited  you  so?  I'll 
go  to>morrow,  won't  that  do?" 

She  stamped  her  dainty  foot  pettishly. 

"  Put  on  your  hat  and  go.  Every  minnte  lost 
may  ruin  my  plans.  Get  the  pictures  at  once.. 
Tkke  a  druA  on  the  bank,  and  lose  no  time.'* 

*'  Bless  met  it  must  be  there  is  some  old  paint- 
ing she  is  crazy  to  get  at  a  bai^in,"  and  rising 
deliberately  he  made  his  preparations  for  depart- 
ure. 

She  gave  the  bell  an  impatient  jerk. 
Bring  up  tlie  horse  and  carriage  lor  Mr.  Ward." 
Uncle  Richard,  if  the  artist  is  not  there,  wait  till 
he  comes.   Don't  return  without  the  pictures,  and 
give  a  generous  sum." 

She  did  not  take  off  her  riding  hat  antil  he  was 
safely  off;  then  calling  her  maid,  she  went  slowly 
up  stairs  to  her  dressing  room. 

"Take  off  this  heavy  dress,  Jenny,  and  bring  me 
a  wrapper.    I'm  tired  out." 

Which  being  performed  she  sank  into  the  easy* 
chair,  and  tell  into  a  deep  revene,  *'  not  at  all  like 
missisi"  said  Jenny  to  the  chambermaid,  confiden- 
tiaUy. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"Mt  lucky  star  has  certainly  risen  P*  exclaimed 
Paul  Dexter  that  evening,  as  he  drew  up  a  chair 
to  the  window  of  hia  little  studio.  "  Such  a  glori- 
ous adventure,  so  beautifully  crowned  by  this  most 
unioreseen  sale  of  my  pictures.  The  gentleman 
wuswahing  ever  so  long,  he  said.  My  ble^iugs 
go  with  hiui.  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  replace  this 
shabby  suit  witii  soiueihing  respectable  enough  to 
appear  belore  her.  What  a  beautiJul  creature  she 
is— so  nobiC  and  generous-hearted,  too.  Oii,  how 
supremely  happy  it  makes  me  to  reflect  thut  I  was 
there  to  save  her  I  How  mean  and  in^igniflcant 
they  most  feel — those  dolts  who  were  in  her  com- 
pany." 

Hu  lifted  his  bandaged  wrist  with  a  tender  smile. 
The  pain  was  nothing  tedious  to  bear;  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  that  swollen  member  for  the 
white,  delicate  one  which  peeped  lorth  Irom  the 
daiuty  huen  bands,  gold-linked  and  ruby  set,  of 
Audley  Fitz  Hugh— oh,  not  for  Audley's  whole 
worldly  fortune. 
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Hoi^e,  aniDiog  on  him  onoe  again,  had  re*kindled 
idl  liM  olden  zeal  and  enthosiasm.  His  pictures 
sold,  wliu  could  tell  how  rich  a  mine  his  easel  and 
palette  would  prove  to  him.  And  beneath  the  in- 
«pi  ration  of  her  generous  friendship  how  siiould 
not  his  talents  grow,  his  genios  soar  I 

lie  called  the  next  day,  as  she  had  invited.  Tbe 
elev:aut  rooms  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  him 
iu  their  sharp  contrast  with  his  bare  studio  and 
empty  sleeping  i-oom.  They  were  fitting  comple- 
ments of  her  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  natural  to 
find  ttiB'h. 

The  Ikir  mistress  had  been  prepared  to  lure  him 
irom  b<u»hlulneas,  and  possibly  a  little  awe  ot  the 
grandeur  around.  She  was  agreeably  smprised  by 
his  sell-iXMsessiun  and  ease. 

The  new  suit  his  pictures  had  provided,  perliaps 
Ibdded  to  his  compluistance,  as  well  as  improved  his 
appearance.  It  was  by  no  means  a  teiiious  hour 
which  Mns.  Merton  gave  to  her  new  acquaintttiice. 
They  talked  ot  painang;  but  never  a  word  did  the 
diplomatic  Marcia  hint  ol  the  really  pi-etry  com- 
panion pieces,  which  adorned  her  boudoir  walk. 
Music,  and  poetry  ioUowed  naturally,  and  then  tlie 
hostess  discovered  that  her  guest  had  a  clear  voice 
which  chimed  smoo'.hly  with  her  own.  She  was 
at  the  piano,  and  Paul  Dexter  standing  beside  her, 
their  voices  blendmg  harmoniously  m  a  serenade 
song,  when  Audley  Fits  Hugh,  unannounced,  en- 
tered the  pai'lor.  He  had  opportunity  to  observe 
them,  lor  tlie  music  drowned  his  lootsteps,  and  he 
bit  his  lip  iu  rage  as  he  saw  the  gracious  smile  with 
whiuh  she  turned  from  the  instrument. 

"Beally,  Mr.  Dexter,  this  is  very  fine.  We 
sing  so  well  together;  you  most  oome  often  to 
pi-actioe.'' 

Just  then  her  eye  caught  that  of  the  abashed, 
and  creut-fallen  Fiiz  Hugh. 

She  rose  at  once,  swept  him  a  ceremonious  curt- 
sey, and  said  with  a  little  wicked  grimace: 

*"  G^Mxl  morning,  Mr*  Fits  Hugh.  I  hope  yon 
have  recovered  Irom  yesterday's  alarm.  Xou  will 
be  pleased  to  meet  my  gaihtnt  deliverer.  Mr.  Dex- 
ter, allow  me  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Audley  Fits 
Hugh." 

Poor  Audley  bowed  sulkily  in  response  to  Paul's 
salutation,  and  endeavored  to  gain  the  widow's 
ear  alone,  a  proceeding  she  was  in  no  wise  inclin- 
ed to  iavor.  From  every  lowering  tone  of  his 
voice,  at  every  deprecating,  beseccbinj;  glance  she 
turned  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  exclaiming: 

•♦Oh,  Mr.  Dexter,  did  you  ever  sing  this?"  or, 
*'  Mr.  Dexter,  will  you  teach  me  that?"  until  poor 
Fits  Hugh  in  utter  despair  made  his  adienx. 
Upon  whiuh  Mrs.  Merton  threw  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  nearly  smothered  by  a  paroxysm  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Paul,  not  without  sympathetic  smiles,  waited 
quietly  for  an  explanation. 

**  That  poor,  weak,  girlish  creaturel  He  really 
considers  himself  an  injured  individual,"  said  she, 
between  silvery  peals  of  laughter.  *«  It  is  too  zidio- 
ttious." 

He  is  not  ajionct  then  »  said  Paul,  with  sudden 
daring. 


**AJUme€f  I  should  think  noU  I  should  pr^ 
fer  a  doll;  it  wouLi  give  me  quite  as  much  proteo* 
tion,  and  be  far  leas  wearisome." 

«He  has  rode  so  much  with  you,  I  did  not  know 
— sospeoted — " 

'*  Pshaw  I  one  must  liave  some  company,  or  pe^ 
ish  of  ennui.  He  was  the  easiest  managed  of  all 
the  tmin,  so  I  endui'ed  him.  One  who  is  so  lonely 
as  I  utii, — so  few  true^  friends  oo  pshawl  lam 
growing  sentimental  I" 

She  checked  the  sigh,  dashed  off  a  pearly  drop 
from  the  silken  eyelash,  and  ran  her  fingers  lighily 
over  the  piano  keys. 

"I  have  no  home,  friends,  few  acquaintances 
worth  preserving.  I  am  a  Irank  penon,  Mr.  Dux- 
ter.  I  like  yon  very  much;  I  hope  you  will  oome 
often  and  see  me." 

I  trust  you  may  never  find  me  nndervalning, 
or  unworthy  the  honor,"  was  lus  galUmi  reply. 

When  he  went  away,  Gray  Bess,  niceiy  audille^l, 
was  waiting  for  hiuL  Mi-s.  Merton  went  out  with 
him,  to  give  the  auimal  a  tare  well  care^is. 

**Now,  Bess,  behave  I  setter  than  yon  have  done; 
you  have  a  master  to  ti.me  you." 

shall  sometime  ask  you  to  accept  a  picture  in 
return  for  her,"  said  Paul,  as,  not  without  secret 
delight  he  goes  oanteiing  down  the  walk. 

The  lovely  widow  walks  into  the  house,  straight 
on  to  the  picture  which  hangs  in  the  little  boudoir 
between  the  companion  pictures  so  recently  ac- 
quired. It  is  the  portrait  of  her  deceased  husband 
— a  pale,  nickly  countenance,  the  eyes  looking  wist- 
fully into  hers. 

"He  blessed  me  when  lie  died.  I  was  true  and 
iaithtul;  I  iulfilled  my  marriage  vow — though  it 
seems  now  that  I  scarely  knew  the  meaning  of 
love;  I  was  so  youngj  so  inexperienced,  so  uuerly 
simple.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  be  happier  some 
timet  I  wonder  will  it  ever  come?"  and  she  snt 
down  by  the  window,  and  fell  into  a  brown  stndy. 

**  I  have  wealth — ^yes — what  will  it  avail  to  add 
to  a  similar  fortmie,  or  to  eke  out  a  spendthrift's 
livelihood?  but  to  give  a  grand  soul  opportunity 
to  develop  its  noble  instincts,  to  spare  a  noble  ni^ 
ture  petty  cares  lor  common  wants,  to  give  gener> 
ously,  and  receive  support,  strength  and  Bympa^ 
thy ;  what  can  be  wiser?  what  can  be  more  desira- 
ble?" 

A  mouth  later,  and  Uncle  Richard  comes  into 
the  house  breathless  and  flushed. 

**Marcia  Merton  1"  exclaimed  he,  **do  yon  Know 
what  people  say  about  you  and  that  artist  yoa  lire 
patronising  so  (angularly  ?" 

"  No,  Uncle  Richard,  I  don't,"  replied  languidly 
the  lair  mistress  of  the  phice. 

Tney  say  that  he  is  a  nameless,  penniless  vaga- 
bond, and  that  you  are  going  to  marry  him?** 

**  Is  poor  Uttle  Audley  Fits  Hugh  your  inform- 
ant?" asked  the  lady,  just  lifting  slightly  the  deh- 
caiely  pencilled  eyebrows. 

**  Why,  certainly,  to  be  sore— I  did  see  him;  but 
there  were  others—" 

**  Oh,  yes;  I  don't  doubt  it.  Several  others  of 
the  same  stamp.  Well,  Uncle  Richard,  what  did 
yoa  tell  them?" 
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**That  it  WBt  a  bate  oalamnj;  what  else  ahoold 
I  have  Hud  ?  Toa  are  not  going  to  many  him, 
ehildP' 

**I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

•*  Yon  don't  know,  who  does  then?" 

**8are  enough,  who  does?^'  and  a  sigh  aooom. 
panied  the  word. 

"Well,  Maioia,  yon  act  strangely  enough.  You 
do  not  seem  the  leaat  disturbed  by  the  report — not 
in  the  least  indignant.'* 

*'0h  yes,  I  am,  unole,  extremely  indignant," 
with  a  little  sparkling  smile  dancing  oyer  her  iaoe, 
as  she  spoke. 

**  Indignant  at  whom,  pray,  for  what?" 

**  At  Paul  Dextw,  unole,  that  he  does  not  make 
their  words  good— that  he  does  not  ask  me  to  mar* 
ly  him  I" 

**  Mareia  Mertonl"  so  much  Unole  Biohard  ejao- 
nkted  in  horror,  and  then  the  words  were  fright- 
ened from  his  lips  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  an 
earnest,  excited  face,  thrust  forward  from  a  cur- 
tained recess  of  the  little  parlor,  and  he  left  the 
room  abruptly. 

«« (Ml,  mad^m,  if  I  dared— if  I  could  be  so  bold, 
so  insane,"  cried  Paul  Dexter  sinking  on  one  knee 
bel'ore  the  lady. 

You  were  not  lacking  in  boldness  times  gone, 
Mr.  Df)Xt4*r,"  with  a  wistful  smile  on  the  lip,  a 
brimming  dood  beneath  the  downcast  lids. 

'*  1  have  loved  you  so  long;  have  thought  of  you 
only  as  the  devotee  who  bows  down  belore  the 
shining  stars  above  him  looks  up  to  their  glorious 
my,  that  it  seems  presumptuous.  I,  the  unknown, 
penniless  artist^no,  no,  I  must  not  think  of  it;  it 
is  niMdoess." 

The  color  flafched  over  her  face  in  crimson 
wmves. 

•*  What  a  ikint-hearted  knight,"  said  she,  with 
pretty  pettishness,  **  do  you  know  that  your  gal* 
kmtry  and  your  bravery  were  your  first  attractions 
tor  me?  I^ul  Dexter,  yon  gave  me  my  life,  and 
■ooepted  nothing  from  me  in  return.  I  wish  you 
would  give  still  luither  service.  Yon  say  you  love 
me ;  take,  then,  I  beseech  you,  this  troublesome 
loriune  of  mine,  burdened  at*  it  must  be  with  its — 
luitftreas." 

W>iat  Paul  Dexter  answered  may  be  interred 
troiti  the  fact  that  when  Audiey  Fitz  Hugh  came 
to  make  his  final  appeal,  and  plead  lur  exoneration, 
ho  was  struck  dumb  b>  the  servant's  announce- 
uient  that  Mr.  and  Mra.  Dexter  had  gone  awuy 
upon  their  wedding  tour. 

Paul  Dexter,  the  artiiit,  became  a  noted  man 
thex«after.  His  pictures  were  gems  of  art,  his 
brosb  inspired  by  genius.  No  one  suspected  how 
mooh  his  success  was  owing  to  his  new  social  po- 
sition; and  few  were  awure  of  tliat  romantic  epi- 
sode in  his  Ule  when  he  wuu  ior  himself  the  Wid- 
ow's FSivor. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  a  Swiss  town:  I 
was  much  amn^ied  on  looking  over  a  visitoi-s'  book 
Sbt  the  inn  to  Hud  that  under  the  heading  '  Oocu- 
patioo,*  two  German  girls  had  written, '  Looking 
ibr  s  bosband.' " 


OUB  PBEMIUH  FOB  1876.  > 

A.  Ufagriinoent  Work  of  Ajrt* 
llie  new  and  elegant  oil  chromo  which  we  shall 

present  to  each  subscriber  to  the  Monthly  Com- 

PANioir  lor  1875  is  entitled: 

••WINTER.** 

Competent  judges  have  decided  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  chromes  ever  offered  to  subscribers,  and 
we  are  gratified  at  the  result  of  our  labors  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  broehwre  oi'  art,  as  it  surely  is. 

The  chromo  represents  a  winter  scene.  In  the 
foreground  two  beautiful  young  ladies  in  rich  Po- 
lish costumes,  are  gliding  over  the  glistening  ice. 
They  are  locked  in  each  others'  arms,  their  faces 
beam  with  pleasure,  and  a  pretty  greyhound  is 
chasing  them.  Near  them  a  boy  is  gallantly  strap* 
pmg  the  skates  of  a  little  girl— evidently  his  rosy- 
cheeked  sweetheart,  and  iu  the  distance  a  sleighing 
party,  church  steeple,  trees  and  fences,  covered 
with  snow,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

A  description  by  pen  cannot  do  our  matchless 
premium  lull  justice.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  it  wili  be  adnotired  by  all  who  see  it  It 
is  equal  to  any  oil  painting,  and  of  large  sise,  be- 
ing 14  X  17.  It  is  of  the  same  sixe  as  our  other  new 
chromo  *'  Summbb,"  which  we  shall  give  to  each 
subscriber  to  the  Homb  Cisolb  for  1875. 

The  two  chromos  *' Summ eb and  "  Wintbb," 
are,  of  course,  companion  pictures,  without  which 
no  home  will  be  complete.  As  both  pictures  will 
be  ready  by  the  firtt  of  December,  we  shi^^  be  able 
to  send  them  pottage  Jretf  as  fast  as  the  subscribexs 
come  in  for  the  New  Year. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  is  the  time  to  subsoribs 
for  our  publications,  and  to  decorate  your  hornet 
with  two  unequaled  works  of  art. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 


BT  T.  B.  ALDBIOH. 

Good  night  1  I  have  to  say  good  ni^t 

To  such  a  host  of  peerless  things! 
Grood  night  unto  that  fragile  hand 

All  queenly  with  its  weight  of  rings; 
Grood  uigiit  to  fond,  uplilled  eyes, 

Good  night  to  chestnut  braids  of  hair, 
Good  night  unto  the  perfect  mouth, 

And  all  the  sweetness  nestled  there— 
The  snowy  hand  detains  me,  then 
I'll  have  to  say  good  night  again  I 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  my  love^ 

When,  il  I  read  our  stars  aright, 
I  shall  not  linger  by  this  porch 

With  my  adieus.  Till  then,  good  nightl 
You  wish  the  time  were  now?   And  L 

Yon  do  not  blush  to  wish  it  so? 
You  would  hjive  blmihed  yourself  to  death 

To  own  so  much  a  yctr  ago, — 
What,  bjth  the;»e  snowy  hamUt  hIi,  then 
I'll  have  to  say  good  nighi  i^iul  t 
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A  Night  at  the  lighthouse. 


BY  BENNET  A.  LAKEMAN. 


r)NDER  point  of  land  that  runs  ont  into  the 
sea,  is  a  picluresque  objeot  enough  in  a  fair 
day,  when  the  sun  glances  on  the  wei  iY>cks 
aud  on  the  white,  circulur  wall  of  the  lighthouse, 
tliat  stands,  a  beneficent  beacon,  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  point.  But  when  the  storms  rage,  and  the 
billows  dash  against  the  beacon  itself,  and  the  white 
^ray  seems  almost  to  wash  the  very  dome  of  tlie 
lighthouse,  it  is  more  than  picturesque — it  is  ;;rand 
— magnificent. 

Lying  along  beneath  those  shining  walls,  is  a 
beautiful  little  crescent  beach,  the  sands  of  which 
are  almost  of  marble  whiteness,  as  it  is  of  marble 
hardness.  It  is  away  back  in  the  past  ,  that  *'  gold- 
en piime  of  youthful  time,"  when  this  beach  bore 
the  names  of  those  best  beloved,  and  which  were 
80  dear  it  seemed  as  if  the  sea  itself  might  respect 
the  iusci-iption. 

Wo  may  not  muse— we  must  not  dream. 

Too  beautilul  these  visions  beem 
For  canh  and  mortal  man— wTien 
Shall  by'pctst  time  come  back  again  P* 

But  we  were  talking  of  the  lighthouse  itself,  and 
must  not  waste  the  time  in  sentiment.  The  keep- 
er  was  a  stout,  stalwart  man,  with  iron-gray  hair, 
and  a  laige  scar  just  above  the  left  eyebrow.  Up 
to  the  time  of  receiving  tlie  wound  that  produced 
this  scar,  Richard  Haiei  had  been  a  sailor.  The 
wound  had  been  given  by  a  maniac  passenger,  on 
board  the  vessel  ot  which  Harel  was  mate;  and  for 
months  his  life  or  reason  seemed  likely  to  become 
the  sacrifice.  He  recovered,  but  iheacuforth  the 
stillest,  quietest  life  was  necessary ;  and  his  Iriends 
procured  him  this  appoiuimeut.  Hither  he  retired 
with  his  wile  aud  one  child,  a  daughter  just  on  the 
outer  circle  of  womanhood,  and  a  young  buy  whom 
he  had  saved  irom  a  wrack,  and  whom  he  called 
Gabriel,  alter  the  captain  with  whom  Harel  had 
sailed  for  many  years.  He  brought  the  child  home 
to  his  wile,  who  gladly  received  him  as  a  playmate 
Sot  little  Agnee;  and  when,  after  Bichurd's  misfor- 
tune, he  removed  to  the  lighthouse,  they  would 
not  part  with  the  boy,  altliough  several  people  of- 
fered to  adopt  hiiu.  These  four  made  up  the  tain- 
ily  at  Rocky  Point — a  quiet,  peaceful  group  indeed 
— chappy  in  themselves  and  in  each  other,  and  as 
contented  in  their  lonely  abode,  as  many  a  million- 
aire, in  his  sumptuous  and  luxurious  home. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  ol  Rioliard  Harel's 
quiet  habits  Ims  a  wife  who  sympathizes  wholly  in 
his  wish  lor  retirement.  But  his  v^ifu  did  so' sym- 
pathize; and,  with  such  parents,  it  is  wondeiful 
how  such  a  witching  mischievous  sprite,  as  Agues, 
oould  have  lighted  upon  the  world*  Cheeriul  and 
bright,  as  if  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  so- 
ciety had  been  open  to  her,  shu  made  the  walls  of. 
the  old  lighthouse  ring  and  echo  with  her  joyous 
laughter.  It  was  hers  to  dispel  the  cloud  which 
yet  sometimes  hovered  darkly  over  her  Other's 
cpixits,  and  it  was  heis  to  chase  away  the  fear 


which  her  mother  still  entertained  of  his  coming 
insanity. 

To  Gabriel  she  was  all  that  the  kindest  sister 
oould  be.  They  knew  that  there  was  no  tie  of 
blood  between  them,  but  Paul  and  Vu-ginia  were 
never  more  devoted  in  cherishing  such  relationship, 
than  were  these  children  of  the  lighthouse,  ^any 
hours  «vere  passed  by  them  in  the  little  skilT  which 
they  kept  moored  at  the  beach,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
call  lor  aid  Irom  some  pa^ng  vessel;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  best  sailor  or  the 
most  fearless — Gabriel  or  Agnes. 

As  they  grew,  their  affection  grew  deeper  and 
stronger.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  lor  two 
young  people  so  situated  to  escape  loving  each 
otlier.  Richard  Harel  wished  it  might  be  so,  and 
he  encouraged  it  joyfully,  backed  and  supported  by 
his  good  wife,  who  believed  there  never  caiue  to- 
gether such  a  pair  before. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  as  far  as  looks  were  concern- 
ed, they  were  not  wanting  in  that  interest  which 
beautilul  Ihces  and  figures  always  inspire.  Tall 
and  straight  as  a  poplar,  with  a  handsome,  snn- 
browned  lace,  relieved  by  a  high  white  forehead^ 
over  whicli  fed  massive  waves  ol  dark  hair,  a  calm, 
intellectual  countenance,  and  that  thoroughly  good 
look  which  stamps  the  whole  &oe  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  Gabriel  Harel,  as  he  was  called, 
bore  his  character  in  his  whole  appearance.  A^- 
nes  could  not  so  well  be  described.  She  was  one 
of  the  brilliant,  changeful  kind,  that  flash  upon  you, 
now  in  one  light,  now  in  another,  and  vanish,  like 
an  ignis  tatuus  when  you  think  they  are  close  be- 
side you. 

It  was  one  of  those  wild  storms  of  the  equinok, 
when  all  nature  seems  convuUed  and  disturbed  by 
her  own  forces,  and  even  Agnes  was  hushed  into 
something  like  seriousness.  The  lighthouse  trem- 
bled and  quivered  like  a  Uving  being  afraid  of  the 
stoim.  The  ocean  swelled  into  sublimity,  and  lay 
like  a  monaixsh  at  rest,  waiting  lor  the  coming  tem- 
pest. 

Whole  fleets  of  small  vessels  had  sought  the  se- 
curity  of  tlie  harbor,  and  others  again  were  driven 
out  to  sea,  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  being  blown 
on  shore. 

Ever  thoughtlul  ol  others,  Mrs.  Harel  had  beg- 
ged Gabiiel  not  to  encourage  his  lather  to  go  out 
to  the  vessels,  but  to  allow  him  to  go  alone.  She 
had  great  trust  in  Gabriel's  courage  and  steadiness, 
and  she  feared  the  effect  of  such  excitement  on  bar 
husband.  But  Mr.  Harel  was  bent  on  going;  and 
Gabriel  was  forced  to  stay. 

A  flaw  of  wind  upset  the  boat,  w  hen  he  had  half 
reached  the  spot  where  the  vessel  lu>  ;  and  liich- 
ard  Harel  sunk  in  the  waves,  never  to  rise  again. 
Hour  alter  hour  passed — the  wet  and  hall-drowned 
passengers  of  the  ill-lated  bark  that  had  foundered, 
had  edoaped  by  their  own  boats,  and  the  light* 
house  was  the  haven  which  they  reached  in  safety; 
while  he  who  periled  his  life  to  save  them  had  per- 
ished. 

Hour  after  hour— and  Grabriel  knew  that  he  mart 
be  lost,  although  Mn.  Harel  waa  ooonpied  witbth« 
ghartiy  form,  a^d  ^h«Q^^^  to  th.i> 
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wiiDls,  supplying  them  with  dry  clothing,  and  an- 
conscious  ail  the  while  th»t  hhe  herjelf  was  a 
widow. 

Agnes  had  been  more  watchful  than  her  mother. 
When  the  second  boat  load  of  people  was  landed, 
the  girl  rushed  down  to  the  beach  duspite  the  storm. 
The  beacon  light  which  Gabriel  was  anxiously  tend- 
ing, gleamed  away  down  to  the  wet  bands,  and  in 
the  lull  of  the  stoiin,  something  floated  to  her  leet 
as  she  stood  on  tiie  beach.  A  su  Iden  chill  came 
over  her,  as  she  thought  what  it  might  be;  but  the 
girl's  courage  returned  to  her  in  a  moment,  and 
she  stooped  to  convince  hersell.  What  she  dread- 
ed had  come  to  pass.  The  stately  head  of  her  fa- 
ther liiy  at  her  leet,  and  the  beautiful  silver  hair 
was  st.ff  and  matted  with  sand.  What  a  sight  for 
a  loving  child  I  At  the  first  look  she  had  fallen 
senseless  on  the  wet  beach,  her  long  hair  escaping 
frum  her  bonnet  and  floating  wildly  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. 

A  light  approached  but  she  saw  it  not.  It  was 
Gabriel  who  held  it,  and  he  did  not  know  that  she 
had  left  her  chamber.  When,  therefore,  he  held 
the  lantern  dose  to  the  spot,  and  saw  ht-r  lying  be- 
side her  fiither,  he  thought  both  were  dead,  yet' 
recognized  neither.  People  from  the.  wreck  he 
doubted  not  they  were,  and  calling  to  a  fisherman 
coming  down  to  the  beach,  he  begged  him  to  assist 
in  bringing  the  bodies  away. 

The  face  of  Agnes  was  turned  downward,  con- 
cealing both  from  sight,  as  hers  touched  her  father's 
—but  on  turning  them  over,  a  shriek  burst  from 
the  lipe  of  the  young  roan,  that  might  almost  have 
waked  the  dead. 

**  AgnesI  AONESt  what  does  this  mean?"  he  ox- 
claimed;  and  the  voice  pierced  her  dull  ear  and 
she  awoke,  to  find  heiself  fatherless.  When  she 
saw  Gabriel  beside  her  she  whi-pered,  "  don't  take 
xne  back  to  life  I  let  me  go  I  I  shall  be  very  happy 
there,  Gabriel,  where  my  lather  is.  Pray  let  me 
departi" 

It  was  very  tonohing  to  see  her.  The  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  her  situation  produced  a 
temporary  aberration  of  mind,  and  as  Gabriel  took 
ber  in  bis  arms  to  bear  her  away,  she  believed  him 
an  angel,  who  was  taking  her  to  the  ever  blessed 
regions  above. 

When  he  ha  '  carried  her  to  the  lighthouse  in  his 
arms,  she  recognized  him,  and  remembered  what 
she  had  seen.  "  My  poor  father,  Gabriel  I  save  him 
firom  death,  I  entreat  you.  Nay,  do  not  delay,  for 
already  he  may  be  dying." 

There  were  the  dying  and  the  dead  among  the 
dripping  lorms  at  the  lighthouse.  Little  children, 
and  stem  old  men  with  gray  hair,  alike  drooped 
beneath  the  eflects  of  the  terrible  struggle.  A  few 
were  restored,  and  these  ha  i  been  laid  in  warm 
beds,  and  were  now  quietly  sleeping. 

The  unconsciously  l>ereaved  woman  looked  np 
for  the  first  timelrom  her  labor  of  charity;  and  the 
Icmgy  crimson  bar  of  light  in  th^  east,  told  her  that 
it  was  morning. 

*' What  time  did  your  lather  get  back,  Gabriel?" 
•he  asked.  **  I  suppose  he  wants  you  now  to  help 
him  pat  out  the  lights.   Go  now,  my  son,  and  let 


him  come  down  to  breakliEist.  And  ask  him  to  go 
into  the  little  room,  for  I  don't  want  him  to  see 
this  sad  sight." 

Tlie  poor  woman  had  fancied  that  she  saw  him 
c6uie  into  the  house,  when  the  ladies  were  first 
bi-ought  in.  She  saw  Gabriel  hurry  out,  and  of 
course  she  thought  her  husband  was  in  the  light- 
house tower.  Slio  now  hurrle<l  Gabriel,  with  some- 
thing like  impatience  at  his  delay.  ' 

The  youth  buist  into  tears.  "  O,  mother,  moth- 
eri  mnst  I  tell  youl"  he  ciied,  as  he  di'ew  her  head 
to  his  shoulder,  and  wept  over  her.  "  No,  I  can- 
not speak  it;  but  come  into  the  little  room  with 
me." 

There  lay  Agnes,  upon  a  little  couch  asleep,  and 
on  the  floor  was  the  outline  of  a  human  form,  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet. 

"AgnesI  wake,  Agnes,  and  tell  her.  Gkxl  help 
me,  I  cannot  I" 

The  events  of  the  night  had  unmanned  the  poor 
boy,  and  he  sc.iroely  knew  what  wild  words  he  was 
speaking.  But  already  she  knew  all.  She  had 
lilted  the  sheet,  and  drawu  the  beautilul  silver  head 
to  her  lap.  as  slie  sat  upon  rhe  floor,  and  kept  mur- 
muring solt  and  tender  words  above  it,  until  her 
sorrow,  combined  with  the  latigue  of  the  past  night, 
threw  her  into  an  insensible  state.  Agnes  slept  ou. 
In  a  lew  houra  the  house  was  cleared  of  the  melan- 
c!ioly  spectacle  of  the  dead  strangers;  the  living 
ones  were  tran^ilerred  to  the  fishermen's  huts,  and 
the  lighthouse  was  left  with  its  burden  of  grief,  Gra- 
briel  doing  all  and  bearing  all,  for  the  beloved  and 
helpless  inmates. 

Mrs.  Harel  revived,  alter  some  time,  to  the  sense 
of  her  loss;  and  towards  noon  A;j^es  awoke  trom 
her  long  sleep.  The  day  was  bright  and  lovely  in 
its  deep  cidm,  as  if  no  storm  had  ever  playe<l  with 
human  life.  The  next  was  equally  beautiful ;  and 
then  Richarl  Harel  was  carried  out,  and  buried  in 
a  spot  which  had  long  been  his  favorite  haunt. 
No  persuasion  could  induce  the  widow  to  remove, 
although  she  entreated  Ghibriel  not  to  bind  himself 
to  such  a  lonely  lil'e,  for  ilieir  sake.  But  Ghibriel, 
from  that  dreary  night,  had  inwardly  vowed  never 
to  forsake  them.  He  applied  for  the  situation 
which  Mr.  Harel  had  held,  and  prepared  to  settle 
down  for  life. 

As  may  be  conjectured,  he  married  Agnes,  and 
the  three  lived  together,  apart  from  thd  world, 
and  coveting  no  other  home  than  that  Irom  which 
the  grave  of  the  ha^tband  and  father  could  be  seen 
l3ring  in  its  green  beauty,  or  covered  by  the  snows 
of  winter. 

So,  indeed,  they  expected  always  to  live;  but  a 
surprise  awaited  them.  Eighteen  years  betore,  a 
respectable  family  in  England  had  saded  for  Ameri- 
ca, having  with  them  a  child.  The  vessel  was  lost 
at  sea,  but  all  were  saved  in  the  boats,  excepting 
this  child,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drown- 
ed. A  sailor  who  was  with  Bichard  Harel  when 
he  found  the  child  on  a  beach,  and  restored  him  to 
lUe,  years  afterwards  happened  to  speak  of  the  cir- 
comstanoe  in  a  stage  ooaoh.  An  elderly  man  lis- 
tened eagerly  to  his  story,  and  eageriy  questioned 
him  as  to  the  residence  of  hinywho  found  the  boy, 
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and  the  sailor  directed  him  to  Rocky  Point  light- 
house for  inioruiation.  The  inquiry  ended  in  tlie 
acquisition  of  a  lather,  mother  and  sisters,  to  Ga- 
briel; and  in  compliance  with  tlieir  entreaties,  and 
with  Mrs.  Hurel's  consent,  he  removed  from  the 
place  where  so  many  years  had  been  spent.  Time 
had  soiteneU  their  grief  for  tlie  lost  and  loved,  bat 
had  not  destroyed  it.  llie  lighthouse  owns  a  new 
keep«*r, — but  no  season  passes  without  a  visit  to 
the  honored  grave  of  Richard  Harel,  whose  mem- 
ory is  still  green  in  the  heurts  that  loved  him* 


WINTBB. 

Mb.  Glbason:  I  cannot  refrain  from  offuring  a 
poet's  tribute  to  the  beaotiful  Monthly  Magazikb 
chromo  entitled  **  Wintbb  "  for  1875.  My  home 
is  adorned  with  many  works  of  art  bat  the  new 
chromo  surpasses  them  all.  For  finish,  beaaty 
and  grace,  I  have  never  seen  its  equal,  and  I  woaid 
place  it  in  every  home  in  the  land. 

T.  C.  Hakbauoh. 

Beaatiiol  picture  of  ice  and  snow  I 

Telling  of  wintry  pleasures. 
When  the  skies  are  oold  and  the  breezes  low 

Sing  in  a  solemn  aeasnre. 

Over  the  ice  the  liair  ones  glide. 

Each  to  the  other  smiling; 
Over  the  snow  the  sleighers  ride. 

The  lonely  hours  beguiling. 

A  youth  with  pride  the  gallant  plays 
And  smiles  in  her  fiioe,  believe  me; 

^  Just  tighten  the  straps  of  my  skates,'*  she  says, 
"Then  to  thyself  ril  leave  thee." 

The  greyhooud  skipping  o'er  the  ioe, 

Beside  the  ones  who  love  him, 
Enjoys  the  merry  sport  and  nice. 

With  the  winter  skies  above  him. 

No  fear  of  oold,  for  muffled-  well 

In  furs  each  snuiing  lace  is, 
And  all  avoid  the  signs  that  tell, 

The  homes  of  the  dangerous  placet. 

The  ohorch  is  covered  with  airy  flakes, 
That  crown  with  white  the  steeple; 

Methinks  I  hear  the  bell  that  breaks 
The  hour  of  prayer  to  the  people* 

O  Winter,  making  glad  my  home, 

O  picture  that  I  cheiisbl 
Until  the  years  of  dotage  come. 

For  me  thou  sholt  not  perish. 

Full  many  a  home  throughoat  our  land 

Finds  in  thee  lasting  pleasare; 
From  mountain  height  to  ocean  strand. 

Ail  hail  thee  as  a  treasure. 

O  may  thy  beauties,  fi-esh  and  green, 

ever  and  forever; 
The  recollection  of  thy  scenes, 
Shall  leave  my  memory  neverl 


Men  nowadays  are  divided  into  slow  Christians 
and  wide  awake  sinners. 


Our  Minister's  Donation  Party. 

BT  OABOUNE  F.  PBB8TOM. 


HREE  months  ago,  oar  minister  called  a 
meeting  of  the  church,  and  told  'em  they 
must  raise  his  salary  if  they  wanted  to  keep 
him,  for  as  for  supporting  a  wiie  and  six  chiidreo 
on  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  when  flour  was  four- 
teen dollars  a  barrel,  and  other  things  in  propoi> 
tion,  was  more*n  be  could  do.  Of  course  it  made 
a  great  talk  in  the  parish.  Mi«.  Squire  Jones, 
whose  husband  is  wuth  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
spends  fiiteen  hundred  a  year  on  a  family  of  foar, 
thought  the  minister's  wiie  must  be  dreadfal  ex- 
travagant "  Why,"  says  she,  "  five  hmidred  dol- 
lars a  year  is  a  little  more'n  a  doUar'n  a  half  a  day 
tlie  year  round,  taking  out  Sundays,  of  course." 

'*Why  do  you  take  oat  Sundays?"  says  L 
"  Don't  the  minister's  fiunily  want  something  to 
eat  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days?" 

•♦O,  well,"  says  she,  "people  in  gineral  don*% 
earn  anything  Sundays,  so  I  count  that  out" 

"  Wal,"  says  I,  "  the  minister  don't  get  anything 
for  any  other  day.   What  did  yoa  pay  the  carpen- 
ter when  he  was  workin'  lor  yon,  last  spring?" 
"Three  dollars  a  day,"  says  she. 
*'  But  you  think  half  of  that  is  enough  for  the 
minister." 

'*!  don't  know  about  that,"  says  she,  **  bat  it's 
my  mind  that  the  minister's  wife  is  dreadful  shif- 
lesB." 

Wal,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  the 
parish  wooldn't  raise  the  minister's  salary,  bat  they 
voted  to  give  him  a  donation  party. 

Poor  Mr.  Bates,  that's  our  minister's  name,  look- 
ed lather  blue,  when  he  heard  how  the  meetin* 
Itad  tamed  out,  but  the  people  all  lelt  tliat  he  orter 
be  thankful  that  they  were  goin'  to  do  so  much  Sot 
him. 

Nothing  was  hiard  of  for  a  fortnight  but  the  do- 
nation party,  and  finally  it  come  olL  I  am  goin' 
to  tell  you  all  about  it 

I  told  Mr.  Brigham,  that's  my  husband,  that  Pd 
go  over  early  and  see  if  I  oouidn^t  help  the  minis- 
ter's wife  a  little.  It  was  to  be  early  in  the  even- 
ing, you  know.  People  expected  to  get  their  sap- 
pers at  the  parson's,  so  the  provisions  that  was 
brought  in  was  laid  on  a  tiible  in  the  dinin'  room. 

The  donations  didn't  come  in  very  valuable  at 
first  lliere  was  Mi^  Fletcher  come  in  with  a  fat, 
shapeless  pincushion  covered  with  calico,  and  with 
a  sweet  smile  offers  it  to  the  minister's  wiie— and 
says  she— 

*'  It  isn't  much,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bates,  bat  it's  the 
widder'd  mite." 

Mre.  Bates  tried  to  look  pleased,  but  it  was  narft 
work  when  she  considered  that  Mm.  Fletcher  had 
a  hirger  income  to  support  herself  than  Mr.  Bates 
lor  his  whole  fiimily. 

Next  come  Mi-s.  Cutter  with  three  stout  hearty 
buys.  I  heard  afterwards  that  she  wouldn't  let 
'em  gel  any  supper  at  home  beoaose  she  wanted 
'em  to  have  a  good  appetite  for  eating  at  the  min- 
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soa. 


kter^B.  Wal  they  did— I  never  saw  boys  eat  so  aa 
if  they  waa  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  afore.  And 
what  do  yon  think  Mrs.*  Catter  brooght?  She 
brooj^t  a  thin  pompldn  pie,  and  a  poand  of  ooarse 
damp  brown  sngar  done  up  in  a  paper.  No  there 
wasn't  a  pound  either,  for  William  Cutter  who 
brong  it  was  pickin'  oat  the  lumps  through  a  hole 
in  the  paper,  all  the  way.  When  them  boys  was 
eatin'  the  minister  whispered  to  me,  and  says  he, 
**  a  few  more  donations  Uka  Mra.  Cutter's  would 
ruin  me,"  and  I  railly  believe  he  was  light 

Wal  the  next  donation  was  a  little  better.  It 
was  twelve  yards  of  calico  for  a  dress  pattern  for 
Mrs.  Bates.  And  who  do  yon  think  it  came  from? 
From  one  of  the  poorest  fiuniiies  in  the  pariah. 
For  generosity  and  means  dont  go  together,  not 
hj  no  manner  of  means. 

Mis.  Squire  Jones  came  next— wntli  thirty  thou- 
sand dollaxs,  as  I  told  you  afore.  She  brought  a 
couple  of  pies  and  a  dollar  for  the  minister  to  buy 
books  with. 

*'  How  many  books  do  you  expect  I  can  get  lor 
a  dollar,  Mrs.  Brigham?"  says  the  minister  in  a 
low  voice  to  me. 

"Well,"  said  I  in  a  whisper,  **I  expect  you 
might  get  a  Primer  and  a  Mother  Goose's  Melo- 
dies, which  would  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  your 
studies." 

This  made  the  minister  langh.  I  was  glad  to 
see  it,  for  he  didn't  feel  much  like  laugliin'  the  rebt 
of  the  time. 

Mrs.  Marigold  come  next  with  two  tall  girls. 
She  brought  a  peck  of  Indian  meal  and  a  string  ol 
sausages. 

**They  ain't  ornamental,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bates," 
she  whispered  with  a  vexy  self-satisfied  expression, 
"  but  I  guess  they'll  be  usefol.  My  kimband  per- 
fectly dotes  on  sausages.  We've  just  had  a  pig 
killed,  and  says  he  to  me,  *  you  can't  make  your 
guod  minister's  wife  a  more  acceptable  present 
than  a  string  of  sausages.'  And  the  meal,  in  the 
present  high  price  oi  floor,  will  come  in  play.  It 
waa  some  we  had  leit  over  after  the  pig  was  killed.') 
Next  come  Ezekiel  Tiffiiny  with  his  present. 
He'd  a  mason  with  a  luige  family  to  support,  and 
aint  over  rich,  but  he  gave  the  minister  a  five  dol- 
lar bill,  sayin'  he  knew  money  was  more  acceptable 
than  anything  else  in  these  hard  times.  The  min- 
ister shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  looked  a  little 
oheered  up. 

Next  came  the  Widder  Simmons  with  a  needle- 
book  for  Mi-s.  Bales. 

The  widder  is  well  off  and  saved  up  two  hundred 
dollars  luSt  year  off  her  income. 

**  That  needle-book  will  be  a  great  help  to  me  in 
smpportin'  my  laniily,  Mrs.  Brigham,"  says  the 
miaister  to  me  slyly. 

*'How  dy  do,  Mr.  Bates?"  said  Abgah  Atwood, 
a  well-off  farmer.  If s  your  benefit  night  aint  it? 
Jfixpect  you'll  fed  quite  rich  when  you  get  through. 
X've  brought  you  three  or  lour  pumpkms  and  a 
I>eck  of  potatoes  to  help  ye  along.  Guess  it's  a 
pretty  good  thing  to  be  a  minister." 

**  Yes,  very,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  drily.  At  this 
XBto  I  shall  be  able  to  retire  soon." 


Next  come  Mrs.  Sweetser  with  a  pairl)^i 
ings  for  the  minister.  I  guess  yam  was  scarce 
when  them  stockings  was  knit.  They  was  about 
big  enough  for  the  minister's  second  boy. 

Next  come  Mrs.  Lnliiyvite  'l\ilbot  with  a  loaf  of 
gingerbread  that  was  so  tough  and  sour,  I  couldnt 
eat  it  for  one,  ana  an  old  shop-worn  copy  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  that  she  bought  in  Comhill  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

*'  Don't  you  wish  you  was  a  minister's  wiieF' 
said  Mrs.  Bates  in  a  whisper. 

**I  think  it's  a  plaguey  shame,"  says  I,  "that 
people  are  so  stingy.  They'd  better  have  staid 
away  and  not  pretended  to  give  anything." 

**I  wish  they  had,"  said  Mrs.  Bates. 

Here  come  up  Mr.  Newcome,  the  tailor's  wife, 
(they  didn't  belong  to  the  society),  and  gave  the 
minister  ten  dollars  worth  ot  cloth  to  make  up  for 
the  boys. 

It's  gist  those  that  you  aon't  expect  to  give, 
that  give  the  most,"  says  L 

**  So  it  it,"  said  the  minister.  **  But  here  comes 
Mrs.  buthank.   What  has  she  got,  I  wonder?'' 

Mrs.  Onthank  is  the  wile  of  one  of  our  richest 
men. 

*'Mr.  Bates,"  says  she  with  a  smile,  I've  been 
netting  you  a  purse.   I  hope  you'll  like  it." 

*'  Mrs.  Onthank,"  says  I,  as  she  handed  him  a 
green  silk  purse,  ^'no  doubt  yon  have  made  it 
more  acceptable  by  puttin'  a  five  or  ten  dollar  bill 
in  it' 

**  Lor,  Mrs.  Brigham,"  said  she  coloiiug  a  little, 
"  how  witiy  you  aie." 

**  lliank  you/'  says  I,  *'  my  wit  is  only  equalled 
by  your  generosity." 

With  tlmt  bho  got  mad  and  went  off 

Wal,  about  nine  o'clock  the  table  was  spread  and 
the  people  went  to  eatin'.  They  was  all  giited 
with  ail  amaain'  good  appetite,  I  can  tell  ye,  and 
ate  up  everything  that  was  brought  in.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  one  of  Mrs.  Cutter  s  big  boys  let  fail 
an  oil  lamp  on  the  parlor  carpet,  and  spiled  it.  *  The 
carpet  was  the  best  they  had,  and  M».  Bates  look- 
ed pretty  blue  when  she  saw  the  lamp  Ikii. 

That  wasn't  all  the  accidents.  One  of  the  other 
boys  was  throwin'  a  nut  at  one  of  hiti  brothers,  and 
hit  the  parlor  lookin'-glass — a  present  from  Mrs. 
Bates'  mother  when  tliey  was  married — and  broke 
it. 

Says  I  to  Mrs.  Cutter,  **  You'd  orter  pay  lor  the 
damage  done  to  the  carpet  by  your  Joehua." 

**  O  lor,"  says  she,  **  that  would  be  biigbt.  Ac- 
cidents will  iiappen  in  the  best  regulated  himiiies. 
We  must  expect  'em." 

Says  I,  Do  you  call  your  liamily  one  of  the  best 
regulated?" 

Says  she,  *'  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted." 

Well  I  waited  till  tliey  was  all  gone,  and  helped 
the  minister  to  take  account  of  stock. 

1.  There  was  the  eatables.   They  was  all  gone. 

2.  There  was  pincushions  and  needlebooks  enough 
to  supply  the  whole  liamily. 

8.  There  was  a  few  books  of  no  great  account. 
4.  There  was  misoellaneouB  articles  wnth  abont 
fifteen  dollars. 
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6.  There  was  a  boat  twenty-five  dollnrs  in  money, 
which  was  about  half  tlie  cost  ol  the  ruined  carpet 
and  broken  glass. 

"  I'm  a  little  worse  off  than  I  was  before  the  do- 
nation party,"  said  the  minister  sadly. 

"  I  haiot  given  you  my  present  yet,"  says  I. 
"  Mr.  Brigham  and  I  aint  rich,  but  I  gness  we  kin 
afford  this,"  and  I  give  him  a  fifty  dollar  bill 

"O,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  Brigham,  "if  all  was  as  con- 
siderate as  you,  I  should  get  along  welL  Perhaps 
the  people  would  have  done  better  if  they  had 
known  that  this  very  day  I  got  an  offer  to  take  a 
high  school  at  Bentonyille  with  a  salary  of  a  thon- 
sand  dollars  a  year." 

"  You  have  I"  said  L  "  Wal  I  tn  glad  of  it  OI 
coarse  von'll  go." 

"  I  shall  have  to,"  said  be.  **  Ab  long  as  people 
are  willing  their  ministers  should  starve  they  must 
expect  to  lose  'em." 

When  the  people  heard  that  Mr.  Bates  was  goin', 
they  thought  it  very  strange  just  after  he'd  receiv- 
ed sach  a  lift  in  the  shape  of  a  donation  party. 
They  seemed  to  think  he  was  mercenary,  and  said 
it  was  sinful  that  ministers  should  hanker  so  arter 
the  riches  of  this  world. 

There's  some  curns  folks  in  the  world. 


WHAT'H  THE  PRICE  OF  BOGS. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  the  Fakir  of  Ava 
was  walking  down  Main  Street,  be  met  a  broad- 
brimmed  countryman  from  the  Dun ker  settlement, 
with  a  basket  of  eggs  under  his  arm.  The  Fakir 
stopped  him  and  looked  into  his  basket, 

"Those  are  remarkable-looking  eggs  yoa  have 
sir;  what  do  you  ask  for  them?" 

"  Bit  a  dosen,"  replied  broad-brim. 

"  Let  me  try  a  single  one— here's  a  dime  for  it," 
said  the  Fakir. 

Taking  out  his  knife,  he  coolly  prooeede't  to 
crack  it,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Danker, 
out  rolled  a  dozen  shining  half-eagles.  Placing 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  banding  oat  another  dime, 
the  Fakir  remarked — 

"  I'll  try  another,  if  yoa  please,  sir." 

This,  too,  he  cracked  open,  with  the  same  phe- 
noaienon  of  half-eagles. 

"  I'll  take  all  your  eggs,"  said  the  FVddr,  appar- 
ently much  excited. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  broad-brim,  who  had  just 
recovered  his  speech ;  and  spreading  the  folds  of 
his  woollen  "  warm  us  "  over  the  basket,  he  made 
tracks  down  the  street  as  &r  as  his  burthen,  the 
amplitude  of  his  breeches,  and  his  hobnailed  shoes 
would  allow  him. 

He  has,  d<>abtiess.  ascertained  by  this  time  that 
'*  19  eg^H/'  however  much  appearances  may 
somet  mes  be  against  the  laot. 

"  Don't  prevaricate,  sir!"  thundered  a  British 
Columbian  Judge  to  a  witness  from  the  mines, 
"don't  pievaricate,  sir  I" 

"Can't  help  it,  judge,"  answered  the  miner. 
"  Ever  since  1  got  a  kick  in  the  mouth  from  a  mule 
that  knocked  my  teeth  out,  I  prevaricate  a  good 
deal. 


Our  New  Chromo  "Summer." 

Is  the  title  of  the  lat^e  and  elegant  new  Oi^ 
Chroino  which  we  shall  present  to  each  and  ev^ry 
subscriber  to  the  Homb  Circle  for  1875. 

This  chroino  is  ot  large  size,  being  14  x  17,  like 
its  companion  picture,  entitled  **  WnrrBR,"  which 
we  give  lo  subscribers  of  oar  Monthly  Compan- 
ion for  the  new  year,  llie  picture  is  magnificent; 
already  encomiums  Irom  well  known  judges  of  the 
pertect  and  beautiiul  in  art  have  been  showered 
upon  it.  It  will  delight  our  subscribers,  whom  we 
have  labored  to  please. 

The  chromo  represents  a  summer  scene  in  a  gar- 
den. Two  young  ladies  are  gathering  summer's 
roses  in  the  loreground,  and  a  dog,  with  a  reed  of 
flowers  in  his  mouth,  is  springing  at  them  plasrfnl- 
ly.  Near  them  a  bewitching  little  girl,  standing 
on  marble  steps,  is  showering  flowers  over  a  snow- 
white  swan  which  comes  sailing  on  the  limpid 
pond  towards  her.  llie  steps  lead  to  a  life-like 
fountain  that  beaatifies  the  scene.  In  the  back- 
ground a  peacock  stmts  in  the  pride  of  his  feath- 
ers of  blue  and  gold — a  glorious  bird,  indeed. 
Through  an  exquisite  arbor  of  roses  the  toontain  is 
seen  playing.  The  artists  have  forgotten  nothing; 
the  statuary,  vases  of  flowers,  and  the  golden  phea- 
sant, perched  in  one  of  the  emerald  robed  trees, 
are  as  perfect  as  beantilal. 

The  coloring  is  appropriate  to  a  summer  piotnre; 
such  a  harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade  has 
never  been  accomplished  before.  The  work  on  it 
is  the  very  best  that  money  and  art  could  prodooe, 
and  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  home. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Home  Cibclb  ibr  1875, 
whether  in  a  premium  dub  or  single,  will  reoeive, 
free  of  pontage,  this  large  and  beautilal  brochmre  of 
art  We  will  mail  it  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  subscription  price,  and  guarantee  entire  satis- 
feustion.  The  saocess  ot  oar  publications  have  war- 
ranted us  in  sparing  no  expense  in  the  production 
of  our  beautiful  companion  ohromos— Summkr  ** 
and  "  WiNTBB"  for  1876. 

Let  every  home  in  the  land  be  ornamented  with. 
one  or  both  of  them. 


SHE  KISSED  THE  DEAD. 

BT  HOMBB  QBBBN. 

She  kissed  the  dead.   Her  warm,  red  lips 
Were  pressed  against  his  marble  brow. 
**  For  if  he's  bat  asleep,'*  she  said, 
**  And  is  not  naiubered  with  the  dead. 
He'll  rise  and  kiss  me  now." 

She  kissed  the  dead.   Her  warm,  red  lipt 
Were  pressed  against  his  haeless  cheelb 
**  For  he  will  know,"  she  soltly  said, 
*<  My  kiss,  and  if  he  be  not  dead, 
He'll  turn  to  me  and  speak." 

She  kissed  the  dead.   Her  warm,  red  lips 

Were  pressed  agHinst  his  lips  of  ice. 
*•  He  answers  not,"  she  weeping  said, 
"I  know  my  darling  must  be  dead, 
For  I  have  kissed  bun  thrica*' 
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THE  JEW  OF  WARSAW. 

In  the  advance  of  tlie  French  against  Russia,  a 
colonel,  strolling  in  the  suburbs  of  Wuisaw,  heard 
cries  ol  distress  from  a  house,  and  entering  to  8- 
certain  the  cause,  he  loun.l  four  soldiers  engaged 
in  plniidnring  and  il  -treating  an  aged  Jew  and 
young  girl.  The  marauders,  not  being  inclined  to 
relir.qwis'i  th«*ir  prey,  proce.'de<l  to  blows;  bat  the 
col«  nt  l,  who  WHS  an  excehcnt  swonlsnian,  laid  two 
of  tiis  assailants  dead  on  the  spot,  and  drove  the 
other  two  from  the  honne  severely  wounded ;  he 
himself  received  slight  woundd,  and  n  ball  grnzed 
his  cheek.  On  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the 
French  army,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  want,  and 
disease,  the  worn-out  soldier,  in  rsgs,  sooght  the 
dwelling  of  the  Jew,  and  with  difficulty  was  recog- 
nised, so  completely  changed  was  his  appearance. 
Tlie  Jew  completely  fuinished  his  wanlrobe,  and 
contrived  to  send  him  through  the  hostile  armies 
to  France. 

At  the  peace,  the  colonel  waB  obliged  to  retire 
on  a  miserable  pittance,  which  an  aged  ntothorand 
sister  spared.  He  had  forgotten  the  Jew  of  War- 
saw, when  one  evening  in  the  spring  of  1816,  a 
man  called  at  his  hamble  abode  in  the  snburhs  of 
Paris,  and  having  satisfied  himnell  as  to  his  iden- 
tity, placed  in  his  hands  a  packet,  snd  vanished. 
On  opening  it,  the  colonel  lound  bills  on  a  banker 
at  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  5,0001.  with  the  follow- 
ing note: — **He  whoee  daughter  yoa  preserved 
from  the  most  brotal  treatment,  whoee  life  yoa 
saved,  and  whose  house  you  protected  from  plun- 
der at  the  risk  ot  your  existence,  sends  yoa  an 
oflfcring  of  his  gratitade;  the  only  retam  he  re- 
quires is,  if  ever  yoa  hear  the  Jews  condemned, 
you  \\  ill  say  that  one  of  his  race  knew  how  to  be 
grateful." 

The  old  Jew  died  at  Vienna;  his  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  his  immense  wealth,  the  laigest  portioor 
ot  which  was  in  the  French  funds,  visited  Paris;  it 
was  natural  she  should  seek  the  brave  man  who 
had  preserved  her  from  the  worst  of  tintes,  and 
with  no  common  emotions  he  found  the  young  girl 
he  had  protected  now  a  beautifnl  woman,  and  grate- 
fa\  as  she  was  engaging.  He  bee  ame  a  lover  and 
ahe  consented  to  be  a  wife.  With  her  hand  he  re- 
ceived more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


A  RAYENOVS  CAT. 


A  FABLE. 


A  certain  person  bred  up  a  cat  very  frugally  in 
bis  own  house.  He  gave  her  enough  to  suffice  na- 
ture, though  nothing  superfluous,  and  she  might, 
it  she  pleased,  have  lived  very  happily  with  him; 
but  she  was  very  ravenous,  and,  not  content  y^  ith 
her  ordinary  lood.  hunted  about  in  every  comer 
lor  more.  One  day,  passing  by  a  dovehouse,  she 
saw  some  young  pigeons  that  were  hardly  fledged, 
and  1  ronentlv  her  teeth  wa'ered  for  a  taste  of  those 
delicate  viitnds.  With  this  resolution  she  boldly 
mounted  into  the  dovehouse,  never  minding  wheth- 
er the  master  was  there  or  not.  and  was  presently 
'  witti  great  joy,  preparing  to  satisfy  her  giuttonoos 


desires.  But  the  master  of  the  ))lnce  no  sooner 
saw  the  eidcure  of  a  cat  enter  than  he  shut  the 
doors,  and  stopped  up  all  the  holes  at  which  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  get  out  again,  and  so  bestirred 
hintseU  tlmt  he  cau;;ht  the  felonious  baggage,  and 
hung  her  up  at  the  comer  of  the  pigeon  house. 
Soon  after  tlu-^,  the  owner  of  the  cat  passing  that 
way,  and  seeing  his  cat  hanging,  Unfortunate 
beastP'  said  he,  *'  hndst  thou  been  contented  with 
thy  meaner  food,  thou  hadst  not  been  nuw  in 
this  conditionl  Thus,'*  continued  he,  moralizing 
on  the  spectacle,  insatiable  gluttons  are  the  pro- 
curers of  their  own  untimely  ends.*' 


«summ:bh.'» 

Mb.  Gleason:  Permit  an  old  contributor  to 
your  pubacations  to  offer  an  hamble  poetic  tribute 
to  your  beautiful  new  Oil  Cliromo  entitled  "  SuM- 
MBB "  for  1875.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  locmd  its 
way  to  my  home,  for  I  consider  it  a  pri£e  whose 
beauties  cannot  be  told  in  proee  or  verse.  I  wish 
it  could  decorate  every  home  in  the  land. 

Capt.  Chablbs  Howabd. 

Radiant  picture  I  beautiful  gem  I 
Fair  as  a  prince's  diadem; 
How  well  thy  colors  harmonise, 
Thy  water  pure^  thine  azure  skies  I 

Maidens  with  feces  aglow  with  glee, 
A  white  swan  decked  with  flowers  I  see 
An  arbor  of  roses,  the  fountain *s  spray. 
That  sings  the  song  of  thy  Summbb  day. 

Summer,  the  bri<]:htest  season  we  know. 
That  makes  our  world  with  beauty  glow. 
That  clothes  in  emerald  robes  the  trees, 
And  gives  us  the  song  of  busy  bees. 

Here  is  a  picture  that  paints  thy  worth. 
Loveliest  season  beloved  by  earthl 
Here  is  a  pictui*e  that  t»ings  of  thee. 
And  rich  is  its  song  with  melody. 

With  Sitmmeb  forever  my  room  shall  glow. 
Though  all  abont  me  winter's  snow. 
Lies  white  and  thick  the  fair  earth  o'er, 
And  heiiped  in  drilts  against  my  door. 

Beautiml  gem  I  rU  never  part 
With  tliee;  so  very  Itdr  thou  art  I 
A  pearl  oi  our  country — laud  of  lands 
Fresh,  perlect  iroui  the  artist's  hands. 

Oht  may  the  season,  told  by  thee. 
So  ably  told — return  to  me, 
With  birds  and  roses,  fmits  and  leavee, 
And  ail  the  woofs  that  fancy  weaves. 

Oh  I  Summbb,  would  that  I  could  place 
Thy  beauty,  elegance,  and  grace 
In  every  home  our  flag  beneath ; 
The  cottage  on  the  soleiuu  heath, 

The  house  in  shadow  of  tall  yew, 

The  mansion  on  the  avenue; 

For  well  I  know  all  ranks  would  gaze 
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A    STORY   FOR  BOYS. 

Hhem  WW  oooe  an  old  house; 
And  in  that  house  Irred  an  old  imt. 
By  means  ot  oraoks  aud  knotholes, 
and  snndty  other  holes  ol  his  own 
makin*{,  he  had  an  extensive  circuit  throu|fh  the 
whole  hou^e. 

From  front  to  L,  and  from  cellar  to  garret,  wher- 
ever there  was  anything  that  would  minis*  er  to  the 
oomfort  of  his  outer  man,  he  was  sore  to  find  it 
and  help  himself.  One  room  was  used  as  a  granary, 
and  the  door  was  kept  carefully  closed.  The  old 
rat  used  to  hear  the  sonnd  of  the  grain,  as  it  was 
poured  upon  the  floor  or  into  barrels;  and  a  strong 
desire  possessed  him  to  know,  from  pei^sonal  ob> 
servation,  what  was  in  the  room.  But  there  was 
no  way  for  him  to  gratify  that  desire  hut  by  mak- 
ing an  entrance  through  an  oak  board  partition. 
So,  one  night,  aftei  all  was  quiet  in  the  house,  he 
sat  himself  Yigorously  about  the  undertaking;  and 
though  he  found  it  rather  a  jaw-aching  operation, 
yet  he  kept  np  such  an  incessant  nibbling,  that 
long  before  daylight  his  task  was  acc-oinplitihed, 
and  his  hard  toil  was  rewarded  by  a  plentiful  repast 
at  the  file  of  grain.  For  some  days  and  nights  he 
passed  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  a  tall 
living,  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  the  pi-oprie- 
tor  at  length  discovered  the  hole  which  he  had 
made  through  the  partition,  and  at  once  concluded 
that  he  would  lay  an  embai^o  npon  that  sort  of 
fun;  so  he  thruat  a  lacge  file  into  the  hole. 

The  next  time  the  otd  rat  essayed  to  pass  in,  he 
found  a  slight  impediment  in  his  way;  and  hetrie<l 
in  vain  to  remove  it  At  length,  said  his  i-atship, 
*'  I  know  what  I  can  do,  for  1  know  what  I  havt 
done.  I  can  gnaw  off  that  stick,  for  it  isn't  half  as 
thick  as  the  oak  board  through  which  I  gnawed 
the  hole."  So  at  it  he  went  again.  He  thought 
the  file  was  a  good  deal  harder  than  the  board,  but 
he  was  determined  not  to  give  it  up.  Indeed  it 
was  a  prominent  article  in  his  creed,  Never  to  back 
out.  "Ah  a  workman  is  known  by  his  chips," 
said  he,  as  he  looked  and  discovered  quite  a  little 
pile,  that  looked  very  much  like  ivory  saw-dust, 
though  he  wondered  that  his  chips  should  be  so 
light  colored.  **I  shall  fetch  it  yet,"  said  he;  and 
he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigor. 

But  at  length  he  discovered  some  blood  on  the 
file  where  he  had  been  gnawing.  He  instantly 
clapped  his  paw  to  his  l)leedi:ig  mouth  when,  be- 
hold I  he  made  this  discovery:  that  instead  of 
gnawing  the  file,  the  file  had  actually  gnawed  his 
teeth  quite  down  to  the  gums.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  confounded.    At  last  he  said: 


"  For  once  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myselC"  And 
so  he  had;  for  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  go  sap* 
perless  to  bed,  but  w^hat  was  of  vastly  more  onnsd* 
queace,  he  had  lost  what  would  be  quite  in  lispens- 
able  in  procuring  his  future  suppers.  And  here 
we  will  take  leave  of  his  ratship,  in  order  to  make 
an  application  of  the  story. 

Men  ought  to  be  wiser  than  rats;  bat  they  an 
not,  for  they  also  frequently  ffnam  a  JiU.  A  pessoa 
gnaws  a  file  when,  just  lor  the  sake  of  hasmg  Me 
own  waj/f  he  obstinately  persists  in  doing  that  which 
is  against  his  own  interest — ^that  which  injures 
himself  a  vast  deal  more  than  anybody  else. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  A  boy  carelessly  hit  his 
foot  against  a  stone,  and  as  a  natural  oonsequeDoe, 
it  ached  dread  lully.  He  instantly  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  have  his  revenge.  So  he 
down  and  went  to  beating  the  stone  with  his  fiat; 
and  he  only  desisted  when  he  oeased  to  feel  any 
pain  in  his  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  much  more 
severe  pain  in  his  braised  knocklea.  Now  be  had 
his  way — he  took  his  revenge,  bat  it  was  gnawing 
u  file. 

Here  is  another:  A  boy  whose  name  I  feel  a 
little  delicacy  abont  mentioning,  once  got  a  little 
grouty  at  something  which  his  mother  roqairsd 
him  to  do;  so  when  he  was  called  to  dinner,  Co 
show  out  his  independence,  said,  with  pouting 
lips,  **  I  don't  want  any  dinner.*'  Now  he  was 
hungry  enough,  but  he  was  determined  he  would 
not,  out  of  tpUe.  He  overheard  his  sister  say, 
"  Guess  he'll  get  hungry  by  supper-time;"  but  he 
thought  within  himself,  you'll  see."  So  he 
**  nourished  bis  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  and  when 
his  sister  called  him  to  supper,  he  grouted  oat 
more  gronty  than  ever,  **I  don't  want  any  supper." 

But  as  he  turned  to  go  off,  he  heard  his  motb» 
say,  *'  You'll  be  a  cheap  boarder  at  this  rate."  So 
he  had  the  blessed  satisfaction  of  having  his  own 
w6y,  and  went  supperless  to  bed,  where  he  repent 
ed  at  his  leisure.  There  he  lay  and  thought  the 
matter  all  over  again  and  again.  He  finally  earns 
to  the  "  unanimous  oonclosiou  "  in  his  own  miud, 
that  he  was  a  great  fool  for  having  done  as  he  had; 
for  he  had  injured  no  mortal  living  so  much  ss 
himsel£  It  is  almost  nnnecessary  to  add,  that  he 
had  a  remarkably  good  appetite  for  breakfiist; 
and  that,  from  that  time,  he  was  of  the  unshaken 
opinion  that  it  was  miserably  poor  policy  to  gnam 
a  file. 

We  might  give  illnstxations  equally  pertineal 
from  those  of  riper  years,  but  we  lorbear. 


A  Paris  paper  gives  a  conversation  between  a 
father  and  his  litUe  daughter.  What  have  yoa 
done  with  your  doll?"  "I  have  put  it  away  to 
keep  for  my  children,  when  I  grow  up."  **  But  if 
you  shouldn't  have  any?"  **Ahl  welll  it  will  do 
for  my  grandchildren." 

A  pleasant  little  reunion  was  quite  upset,  re> 
oently,  by  one  of  the  children  asking,  in  a  painfiilly 
audible  tone — "  Mamma,  why  did  yoa  tell  me  not 
to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Jenkins's  nose.  Ha 
I't  got  any." 
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A  UTTLB  H£BO.* 

In  the  city  of  Hnrtford,  Conn.,  lives  the  hero  of 
the  true  story  I  am  about  to  relate — ^at  no  longer 

little,"  as  the  perilous  adventure  which  made 
him  famous  in  his  native  town  happened  seveml 
yeai's  aj(o. 

Our  hero  was  then  a  bright,  active  boy  of  four- 
teen— the  son  of  a  mechanic.  In  the  severe  win- 
ter of  1869,  the  iiather  worked  in  a  factory,  about  a 
mile  Irom  his  home,  and  every  day  the  boy  carried 
him  dinner  acroes  a  piece  of  meadow  land. 

One  keen,  frosty  day  he  found  the  snow  on  the 
meadow  nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  no  traces  of  the 
little  foo^th  remaining.  Yet  he  ran  on  as  t'Mt  as 
possible,  plunging  through  drifts,  keeping  hnnseli 
warm  by  vigorous  exercise,  and  brave,  choerthl 
thoughts. 

When  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  fiilly  half  a 
milQ  from  the  house,  he  suddenly  felt  himself  go- 
ing down,  down,  downl 

He  had  fidlen  into  a  welL  He  sank  down,  down 
into  the  dark,  icy  water,  but  rose  immediately  to 
the  surface.  There  he  grasped  hold  of  a  plank 
which  had  fitUen  into  the  well  as  he  went  down. 
One  end  of  this  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  well — 
the  other  roee  about  four  feet  above  the  surtaoe  of 
the  water. 

The  poor  lad  shouted  for  help  until  he  was  hoarse 
»ntl  almost  speeohlees,  but  all  in  vain,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  make  himself  heard  Irom  such  a 
depth,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  any  house.  So 
at  last  he  concluded  that  if  he  was  saved  at  all  he 
must  save  himself,  and  begin  at  once,  as  he  was 
letting  extremely  cold  in  the  water.  So  he  went 
to  work. 

First  he  drew  himself  up  the  plank,  and  braced 
himself  against  the  top  of  it  and  the  wall  of  the 
well,  which  was  of  brick  and  quite  smooth.  Then 
he  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  taking  out  his  pocket- 
knife  he  out  off  his  boots,  that  he  might  go  to  work 
to  greater  advantage.  Then,  with  his  feet  against 
onu  side  of  the  well,  and  his  shonlders  against  the 
ottier,  he  worked  his  way  up,  by  the  most  fearlal 
exertion,  about  half  the  distance  to  the  top.  Here 
he  was  obliged  to  panse,  to  take  breath  and  gather 
op  his  energies  for  the  work  yet  before  him.  Far 
harder  was  it  than  ail  he  bad  gone  through,  for  the 
8id«  being  trom  that  point  covered  with  ice,  he 
must  cut  with  his  knife,  grasping  places  fur  his 
lingers,  slowly  and  carefully  all  the  way  up. 

It  was  almost  a  hopeless  attempt,  but  it  was  all 
that  he  could  do.  And  here  the  little  hero  lifted 
np  his  heart  to  God  and  prayed  fervently,  tearing 
that  he  could  never  get  out  alone. 

Doubtless  the  Lord  heard  his  voice,  calling  from 
the  deep,  and  pitied  him.  He  wroaglit  no  miracle, 
to  save  him,  but  he  breathed  into  his  heart  a  yet 
larger  measure  of  calmness  and  courage,  strength- 
ening him  to  work  out  his  own  deiiveiance. 

Alter  this,  the  little  hero  cut  his  way  upward, 
inch  by  inch.  His  wet  stockings  Iroze  to  the  ice 
and  kept  his  leet  from  slipping,  but  his  shirt  was 
qnlte  worn  from  his  shoulders  ere  he  reached 
the  top. 


He  did  reach  it  at  last— crawled  out  into  the 
snow,  and  lay  down  for  a  moment  to  rest — panting 
out  his  breath  in  little  white  clouds  on  the  clear, 
frosty  air. 

He  liad  been  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  welll 

His  clothes  soon  froze  to  bis  body,  but  he  no 
longer  suffered  with  eold,  as  lull  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, he  nm  to  the  factory,  where  his  father  was 
waiting  and  wondering. 

The  poor  man  had  to  go  without  his  dinner  that 
day,  but  yon  may  be  sure  he  cared  but  little  about 
that,  while  listening  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  the 
thrilling  story  his  son  had  to  relate  to  himL 

He  must  have  been  proud  of  the  boy  that  day,  so 
he  wrapped  him  in  his  own  warm  overcoat,  and 
took  him  home  to  "  mother." 

And  how  that  mother  must  have  wept  and  smiled 
over  the  lad,  and  kissed  him  and  thanked  God  for 
him. 

I  have  not  heai-d  of  the  "  little  hero"  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  I  trust  he  is  growing  up  into  a 
brave,  heroic  man,  and  I  hope  he  will  never  foiget 
the  Heavenly  (riend  who  did  not  forget  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  grtnit  need.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  weiL 

I  trust  that  this  brave  buy  found  and  brought  up 
from  there  this  truth:  **  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves." 


THB  NEW  EBY. 

**  Aunty,"  said  a  little  girU  *<I  believe  I  haT» 
found  a  new  key  to  unlock  people's  hearts  and 
make  them  so  willing;  for  you  know,  annty,  Gk>d 
took  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  they  want 
people  to  be  kind  to  their  poor  little  daughter." 

"What  is  the  key?"  asked  aunty. 

"  It  is  only  one  little  word — guess  what?" 

But  aunty  was  no  guesser. 

**  It  is  pleasef**  said  the  child;  **  aunty,  it  is  please  f 
if  I  ask  one  of  the  great  girh  in  school,  *pleaM§ 
show  me  my  parsing  lesson?"  she  says,  *0,  yes,' 
and  helps  me.  If  I  ask,  *  Sarah,  j^etur  do  this  for 
me?'  no  matter,  she'll  take  her  hands  out  of  the 
suds.  If  I  ask,  '  Uncle,  please,*  he  says,  *  Yes,  puss, 
if  I  can;'  and  if  I  say,  *  please,  aunty  ' " 

'*  What  does  aunty  do?"  asked  aunty  herself. 

"O,  you  look  and  smile  just  like  mother,  and  that 
is  best  of  all,"  cried  the  little  girl,  throwing  her 
arms  round  aunty's  neck,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

Perhaps  other  children  will  like  to  know  about 
this  key;  and  I  hope  they  will  use  it  also;  for  there 
is  great  power  in  the  small,  kind  courtesies  of  life. 


Eldbb  Sister. — "  Won't  you  be  sorry,  Minnie, 
when  the  Utys  go  buck  to  school,  it's  so  nice  to 
have  them  home  for  the  holidays?"  Younger  sis- 
ter— "  It's  not  nice  for  me — it's  nasty — for  they've 
teased  my  dog  and  worried  my  oat,  and  the\ 've 
killed  a  rat,  and  scattered  some  malt,  and  knocked 
down  my  house  that  Jack  built;  and  they've  eaten 
my  pudding  and  eaten  my  pie,  and  spent  mj  money 
and  made  me  cry;  they've  laughed  at  me  and 
thrown  a  stone.  I'm  sorry  ^ey're  oome;  PU  bt 
glad  when  they've  gonel" 
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TIME  OUT, 

The  present  nnmber  completes  the  year  1874. 
In  accordance  with  oar  invariable  mle,  we  always 
disoontinae  our  ina;:;nsine  without  further  notice 
when  the  time  for  which  subscribers  have  paid  is 
up.  Tliose  of  our  subscribers,  therefore,  who  hnye 
jMiid  for  1874,  will  greatly  oblige  us  to  renew  their 
subscription  lor  1875,  as  early  as  may  be  conveni- 
ent  to  them. 


THE  CBBISTMAH  TREE. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasureable  sight  than  to 
stand  leisurely  by,  and  observe  a  happy  group  of 
ohildren  decoiuting  their  Cliristmus  Tree.  How 
their  little  eyes  sparkle  with  rapture,  as  they  pLice 
ornament  after  ornament  on  the  green  twigs,  and 
then  step  back  to  mark  the  effect  1  It  is  pleasing, 
also,  to  note  the  graceful  way  with  which  some 
proceed  with  their  joyous  work,  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  awkward,  and  display  neither 
taste  nor  ingenuity.  Watching  closely,  one  may 
almost  trace  out  the  future  characters  of  each  one 
so  engaged;  and  should  the  Christmas  games  run 
upon  telling  fortunes,  what  a  scope  for  the  fortune- 
teller who  has  noticed  the  ways  of  the  busy  chil* 
dreni  He  can  tell  one,  by  looking  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  that  she  is  patient,  that  she  possesses 
taste  and  judgment,  and  that  if  she  keeps  these 
qualifications  carefully  in  view,  she  will,  one  day, 
be  married  to  a  good  husband,  and  always  live  hap- 
py. To  another,  who  may  have  shown  herself  ir- 
ritable when  the  proper  placing  of  an  article  on 
the  tree  did  not  please  her;  or  to  another,  who 
had  done  her  portion  slovenly,  true  characters 
could  be  jokingly  sketched  out,  yet,  being  founded 
on  u-nth,  would  be  lastingly  impressed  on  the  child's 
mind,  when  the  pains  and  penalties  were  hinted  at 
— and  these  oould  be  made  exceedingly  amusing.  ' 
Taking  the  palm  of  one  who  hid  shown  tesiiness, 
the  lortuue-telier  would  perhaps  say,  *'  Ah,  here  i» 
a  cross  grain — a  very  cross  grain  indeed  I  It  de- 
notes, at  times,  a  very  bad  temper — too  passionate 
for  a  little  boy  or  girl;  that,  one  day,  in  his  passion 
he  would  rush  to  beut  the  dog  or  the  cat,  and,  in 
so  doing,  upset  a  vase,  or  a  choice  flower  in  its 
pot;  that  bis  pocket-money  would  be  slopped,  and 
that  he  would  be  sent  supperless  to  bed." 

A  variety  of  these  fortunes  could  be  readily 
sketched,  were  the  dispositions  of  children  obscrv. 
ed;  and,  as  we  before  said,  in  the  decoration  of 
Chistmas  tiees,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  minute 
observation,  which  can  readily  be  advantageously 
made  use  of. 

We  close  by  wishing  all  of  our  readers  a  merry 
Christmas  and  happy  New  Year. 


THE  FRIENDUBSS. 
It  is  remarkable  how  a  single  word,  unaffectedly 
uttered,  will  Hometimes  reveal  to  us,  more  fully 
and  strikingly  than  could  many  books,  the  doep 
and  long  experience  of  a  human  heart.  Not  lung 
ago,  a  friend  of  ou»  invited  a  smull  party  oi  chil- 
dren irom  an  asylum,  to  spend  au  huur  ot  a  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  at  his  house.  They  munilestod, 
each  in  a  way  that  nature  prompted  or  education 
allowed,  the  most  eager  deiighu  It  was  evidenUy 
a  rich  treat  to  them  in  their  U>nely  state.  It  wouUl 
have  done  anybody's  heart  good  to  see  and  hear 
them.  As  he  was  distrit^utiuK  among  them  the 
contents  of  a  basket  of  onuij^os,  he  chaucod  to  hear 
one  of  the  little  girls  say  to  a  companion  who  was 
sitting  at  her  side,  "  I  know  why  Mr.  has  in- 
vited us  to  his  house;  it  is  because  we  haven't  any 
friends,  I  haven't  had  a  friend  come  to  *u  me  for  five 
year*/"  Meroilul  heaven  I  Only  twelve  years  old, 
and  not  have  seen  the  liaoe  of  one  friend  for  five 
long  yearsl 

Bead  what  a  contributor  says  of  our  new  ofl 
chromes  for  1875. 

Casstown,  O.,  Nov..  10,  1874. 

Mb.  Glbasok: 

Dear  sir: — ^Through  your  kindness  I  have  been 
permitted  to  inspect  your  premium  chrumos  **  Sum- 
MBB "  and  •*  WiNTBE "  for  1875,  and  I  have  uo 
hcbitaucy  in  saying  that  they  are  the  munt  magnifi- 
cent works  of  art  I  have  ever  seen  offered  to  suj- 
scribers.  They  are  periect  m  coloring,  gronpioK, 
and  finish,  and  will  prove  real  treasures  to  all  wh^ 
receive  them.    Yours  truly.   T.  C.  Hasbauoh. 


Our  PubHBhing  House. 

For  several  months  our  chromo  artists  have  been 
very  busy  on  a  chromo  representing. our  new  Pal>> 
lishing  House.  The  chromo  is  printed  on  stone, 
in  several  oil  colors,  and  is  quite  pretty.  The  same 
will  be  bound  m  our  next  nnmber,  of  the  Monthly 
Companion,  being  No.  1.,  Vol.  4,  lor  January,  1876. 

The  Monthly  Companion  for  1876. 

The  Magazine  lor  1875  will  be  greatly  improved. 
£ach  number  will  contoin  numerous  fine  engraF- 
ings.  and  wiU  be  printed  on  a  better  paper.  la 
tact  there  will  be  a  complete  change  for  the  better 
throughout.   ^ 

"New  Postage  Iaw. 

According  to  the  new  postage  law,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  Januoiy,  all  pubiioheia  of 
papen  and  magazines  are  obliged  to  pay  postage 
on  their  publications,  instead  of  mib^oriben. 


Names  of  Subscribers. 

By  the  first  of  January,  we  shall  commenoe  to 
print  the  names  and  addresses  of  our  snbecribcfa, 
instead  of  writing  the  same  as  now.  This  wiU  ptc- 
vent  all  losses  by  mail  herealter. 

T.  A.  Morgan  and  W.  D.  Sherman  are  travel 
ling  swindlers. 
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Where  to  go  when  short  of  money— Go  to  work. 


The  Hpendihrift'a  prayer— **  Leave  me  a  loan, 
will  you?" 

When  is  water  most  liable  to  escape?  When  it 
is  only  half  tide. 

For  what  port  is  a  man  bound  during  coartsbip? 
Bound  to  Havre. 

An  Irishman  returuecl  from  his  travels  gallantly 
compared  his  landlady  to  Vesuvius  because  she 
was  a  fine  old  crater.'' 


EPIORAM~ON  WOMBN. 

Women  were  bom  so  fate  declares, 
To  smooth  our  linen  and  our  cares; 
And  *tis  but  just,  for  by  my  troth. 
They're  very  apt  to  ruffle  both. 

A  man  a  short  distance  out  from  the  city  says  no 
one  need  toll  him  that  advertising  won't  cause  a 
big  rush,  for  he  advertised  ten  bushels  of  grapes  for 
sale,  and  the  next  mdrning  there  wasn't  one  left— 
the  boys  stole  them  all. 

Greneral  rules  don't  apply  in  all  cases.  We  once 
knew  a  man  who  was  so  careful  not  to  give  of- 
fence, that  in  speaking  of  general  &nlts,  he  would 
quality  his  renmrki*  by  saying,  "  present  company 
excepted."  He  chanced  to  be  in  company  with 
some  ladies,  and  spoke  of  an  absent  one  as  the  ug> 
Uest  he  ever  saw,  present  company  excepted. 

An  ingenious  utioniey,  who  always  made  it  a 
point  Xoget  hi*  c<ue^  waii  upplie<l  to  by  a  fellow  who 
bad  stolen  somu  pork,  to  defend  him.  Accordingly 
in  his  usual  inveutive  way  he  ruine<l  the  evidence 
on  which  the  plaintive  ralied,  and  the  jury  bi  ought 
in  a  veidict  of  not  guiliy.  After  the  verdict  was 
declared,  the  fellow  was  leaving  the  court-house, 
be  whbpeied  to  his  attorney  thus — Squire,  what 
^lall  I  do  with  the  pork^  for  I  have  got  it  yet?" 
«»Eal  it,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "for  the  jury  say  you 
did  not  steal  it." 

A  man  who  marries  a  rich  wife,  must  expect  to 
bave  it  occasionally  Hung  in  his  teeth.  We  have 
beard  of  a  retort,  however,  which  we  think  must 
have  lorever  silenced  such  thrusts.  A  gentleman 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  a  fortune,  was 
once  exhibitin<;  the  ftne  points  of  his  horse  to  a 
friend.   *'  My  horse,  if  you  please,"  said  his  wife; 

my  money  bought  that  horse." 

"  Yes,  madam,  replied  the  husband,  bowing; 

and  your  money  bought  me  loo." 

A  certain  member  of  CTongress  from  one  of  the 
Ea8tem  States,  was  speaking  one  day  on  some  im- 
portent  question,  and  became  very  animated,  dur- 


ing which  sat  a  brother  member,  his  opponent  on 
the  question,  smiling.  Tiiis  annoyed  him  very 
much,  and  he  indi^iuintly  demanded  why  the  gen- 
ii en  lau  from  was  laughing  at  him. 

"  I  was  smiling  at  your  manner  of  making  mon- 
key faces,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  O,  I  make  monkey  laces,  do  I?  Well,  sir,  you 
bave  no  oocasiou  to  try  the  experiment,  for  nalwre 
haa  saved  you  the  trouble  /" 

'1  he  hummer  wud  distinctly  heard  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter,  calling  ttie  house  to  order. 

A  tar,  growing  sick  of  his  business,  deserted  his 
ship,  went  into  the  cr>untry  and  hired  himself  to  h 
farmer.  He  was  immediately  set  to  ploughing, 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  an  old  mare  called  Jim. 
The  sailor,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  the  tacks,  sheets,  and  bowlines  of 
his  old  mai'e  and  oxen,  in  his  first  attempt  to  put 
about,  missed  stays,  and  by  turning  the  yoke, 
threw  Jim  and  the  oxen  all  down  in  a  heap  togeth- 
er. Jack,  frightened  with  the  confusion  bawled 
out  for  help.  The  farmer  asked — "  What's  the 
matter  ?"  "  Matter  I  matter  enough,  by  con- 
science," replied  Jack;  the  larboaid  ox  has  got 
on  the  starboard  side,  old  Jim  has  got  foul  of  the 
rigging,  and  they're  all  going  to  mischiei  stem 
foremost" 


SANDS  OF  GK>LD. 

Life  is  a  momentary  convulsion  between  two 
tranquil  eternities. 

Wise  men  fear  the  folly  of  their  adversaries  fax 
more  than  their  wisdom. 

Happiness  only  begins  when  wishes  end;  and  he 
who  hankers  alter  more  enjoys  notlii.  g. 

Where  there  is  much  preiouoiun,  much  has  beer 
borrowed;  nature  never  preleuds. 

A  false  liiend  is  like  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial 
appearing  in  sunshine,  but  vanishing  m  shade. 

As  riches  and  favor  forsake  a  man,  we  discove: 
him  to  be  a  fool-^bnt  nobody  oould  find  it  out  ia 
his  prosperity. 

Prescribe  no  positive  laws  to  tliy  will;  for  thou 
mayest  be  forced  to-morrow  to  drink  the  same  wa- 
ter thou  despii^t  to-day. 

True  glory  strikes  root,  and  even  extends  itself; 
all  false  pretensions  fall  as  do  fluwei^s,  nor  can  any- 
thing feigned  be  lasting. 

We  seldom  find  persons  whom  we  acknowledge 
to  be  posoessed  of  good  sense,  except  Uiose  who 
agree  with  us  in  opinion. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadow — ^gi- 
gantic  when  it  precedes  him,  and  pigmy  in  its  pro- 
portions when  it  iollow& 

Grief  knits  two  hearts  in  closer  bonds  than  hai> 
piness  ever  can ;  and  common  snfferings  are  far 
stronger  links  than  common  joys. 

We  all  need  resistance  to  our  errors  on  every 
side.  Woe  nnto  us  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
us;  and  woe  onto  us  when  all  men  shall  give  way 
to  us. 
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At  the  Window. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  at  the  window  and  watch 
the  twiliji^ht  throw  her  mellow  shadows  upon  the 
weary  world.  In  such  oconpation  there  is  a  4a0- 
oination  that  the  sool  cannot  resist,  and  it  is  the 
time  and  place  for  reoolleotions  of  the  "long  ego'' 
of  whose  sweets  eveiy  heart  has  tasted.  The  ladj 
of  oar  artist  has  tamed  from  the  window.  Per* 
haps  her  reveries  have  been  distoxbed  by  a  foot- 
stop,  and  she  is  waitinfr  for  the  door  to  open  and 
nfiher  into  her  presence  a  friend  who  will  keep  her 
companionship  in  tha  shadows,  and  whisper  words 
which  every  maiden  loves  to  hear.  Sailing  upon 
the  ocean  is  described  as  a  sablime  f^^i^nro;  bot 
the  raging  winds  add  often  -peril  t^  th.  sablimity, 
and  the  bark  goes  down  to  the  mermaid's  palaces. 
A  sail  npon  memory's  stream,  to  the  pnre  minded, 
is  Httended  with  no  snch  dangers;  light  breeses 
watt  the  sool  along,  and  pleasant  skiee  and  happy 
scenes  charm  the  imagination. 

•*  Nora  her  theyTlches  by  thy  memory  hoarded, 

Relics  of  jc^s  thy  by-past  years  have  known- 
How  many  recU  thinsrs  are  there  recorded. 
How  mnch  true  light  was  o^er  thy  pathway  thrown. 

llmt  the  evening  is  the  hoar  for  meditations  and 
dreMms,  the  bard  of  Anaoreon  declarae,  for  he  says 
that 

Then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise.** 
Life,  like  the  evening,  is  brief,  and  like  the  noaid- 
en  iu  our  monthly  pictnre,  we  torn  with  Joy  to 
greet  footsteps  which  we  know  will  not  be  with  ns 
long. 

At  last, 

^  When  evening  lets  her  oartaln  down, 
And  pins  it  with  a  star,** 

we  welcome  the  darker  shades,  and  tarn  from  the 
winilow  to  the  conch,  there  to  dream  over  again 


the  joys  of  twilight's  honr,  and  to  yearn  for  other 
gloamings  and  other  windows  not  known  on  earth. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 
"First class  ia  philosophy — step  ont— close  yoor 
books.   John  Jones,  how  many  kingdoms  in  na- 

tare?" 

*'  Foar,  the  animal,  vegetable,  mineral  and  king* 
dom  come." 

"  Good — go  up  head." 

**  Hobbs,  what  is  meant  by  the  animal  king* 

dom?" 

**  Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopo- 
tamases,  alligators,  monkeys,  jack-asses,  hack- 
drivers,  and  schoolmasters." 

"  Very  well— bat  you'll  take  a  lickin'  for  yoor 
last  remark." 

**  Giles,  what  is  the  mineral  kingdom?" 

"The  hall  ot  Califomy." 

"  Walk  straight  np  hea£" 

"Johnson,  what  is  the  vegetable  kingdom?" 

"  Qarden-sarse,  potatoes,  carrots,  ingyona,  and 
all  kinds  of  greens  thaf  s  good  for  cooking." 

"  And  what  are  pines,  and  hemlocks  and  elmt, 
ain't  they  vegetables?" 

"  No  sir-ee— yoa  can't  oook  'em — them's  sawlo^i 
and  framin'  timber." 

"  Boys  give  me  a  pieee  of  apple,  and  joa  can 
have  an  hour's  intermission— except  Hobbs  1" 


Some  men  are  called  sagaoioos  merely  on  a»> 
ooant  of  their  avarice;  whereas  a  child  can  olaach 
its  fist  the  moment  it  is  bom. 


OHA&ADB. 
Man^s  features  are  parsed 
By  distress  to  my>triC 
A  chemist  Is  reckoned 
More  grand  plus  my  seoond 
"More."  Hamlet  averted 
To  the  king  **thaa*'  my  thML 
A  cosy  old  soul 
Is  my  tortoiseshell  whole, 
Ahbwbk  in  oub  nbxt. 


Ajmimt  t9  Uut  nunUh't  Charade— YovPtrtQWI, 


Anawer  ta  last  month's  iZahw— Wall  strsdt  iartl 
meats  are  in  most  oases  rainoaa. 
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